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ME  RIGHT  COMPANY 
AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME. 


These  advanced  systems,  already 
functioning,  are  an  assurance  that  BellSouth 
will  not  have  to  play  catch-up  to  compete. 
We  anticipate  that  our  customer  base  will 
continue  to  grow  and  we  are  ready  to  meet 
customer  needs  with  advanced  technology 

PIONEERING  TECHNOLOGY  FOR 
THE  NEW  INFORMATION  AGE. 

BellSouth  is  already  out  in  front.  Our  mod- 
ern telecommunications  systems  are  lead- 
ing the  way  into  the  Information  Age.  Our 
region  has  pioneered  a  host  of  the  more 
significant  technological  trials  AT&T  has 
conducted  in  the  past  1 5  years.  In  every 
area  of  telecommunications  technology, 
from  fiber  optics  and  energy  management 
to  home-based  video  information  systems, 
BellSouth  has  a  head  start. 

For  example,  in  Miami,  Florida,  we 
provided  the  fiber  optics  system  for  high- 
speed communications  linking  businesses 
throughout  the  financial  district. 

In  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  our  tele- 
phone system  has  helped  power  and  gas 
companies  monitor  energy  use  and  read 
gas  and  electric  meters  in  customers'  homes. 

In  southern  Florida,  our  Local  Area 
Data  Transport  (LADT)  system  is  part  of  the 
first  fully-commercial  videotext  service  in  the 
nation.  A  modified  television  set  and  a  ter- 
minal communicate  with  a  central  com- 
puter, providing  news  reports,  banking 
services,  teleshopping  and  other  informa- 
tion to  viewers  at  home  or  the  office. 


BellSouth  provic  t  nuality  telecommunications 
at  a  reasonable  coi  o  a  nine-state  area  that 
has  outpaced  the  nan.  ~a!  average  for  growth  in 
the  70 's  by  more  than  60%. 


BellSouth  technology  opens  the  home 
and  office  to  the  Information  Age. 
Teleshopping,  telebanking,  electronic  mail  and 
the  "paperless  environment"  are  becoming 
realities  for  our  customers. 

THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  remarkable  Information  Age  has  be- 
gun. At  BellSouth  we  welcome  it  with  enthu- 
siasm and  optimism  and  we  eagerly  accept 
the  challenge  and  the  opportunities  it  offers. 
With  the  strengths  of  our  resources  and 
skilled  management,  our  high-growth  loca- 
tion, and  our  headstart  in  telecommunica- 
tions technology,  we  firmly  believe  that  we 
are  the  right  company  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time. 

BELLSOUTH 
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136  Cover  Story: 
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Decision  makers  who  are  afraid  to  make  decisions 

What  docs  Forbes  have  against  consultants?  Absolutely  nothing.  We 
think  the  American  consulting  profession  is  a  treasure  of  knowledge 
and  talent  that  has  no  near  equal  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  So,  why  does 
our  cover  story  ask:  "Are  all  these  consultants  really  necessary?" 
Because  we  find  that  timid  or  incompetent  managements  are  increas- 
ingly farming  out  to  consultants  tasks  that  should  be  done  internally. 
Self-reliance  is  an  honorable,  valuable  American  tradition.  We  see  it 
sapped  in  business  by  a  dependence  on  outside  consultants.  Our 
quarrel  isn't  with  the  consultants  but  with  managements  that  seem 
unwilling  to  go  to  the  bathroom  without  calling  for  outside  advice. 
Story,  by  John  Byrne,  starts  on  page  136. 

Why  we  can't  all  get  rich 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  letters  about  our  little  item  on  long-term 
results  from  investing  in  John  D.  Rockefeller's  old  Standard  Oil  Trust 
(Side  Lines,  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  12).  A  number  of  readers  have  elaborated 
upon  our  arithmetic  and  come  up  with  the  fact  that  an  investment  in 
the  old  oil  trust,  made  in  the  year  of  its  breakup  and  held  to  the 
present,  would  have  yielded  capital  growth  of  about  7%  compounded. 
At  7%  compounded  and  untaxed,  $8,000  becomes  $1  million  in  72 
years.  At  14%,  it  becomes  $100  million.  Proving  that,  were  it  not  for 
death  and  taxes,  we  might  all  get  rich. 

But  everyone  doesn't  get  rich,  and  once  again  I  quote  Warren 
Buffett  on  the  reason.  He  says:  "When  you  get  huge  numbers  you  can't 
expect  investment  results  very  different  from  what  happens  to  corpo- 
rate profits  as  a  whole.  With  Standard  Oil  you  had  capital  growth  of 
about  7%  compounded  plus  maybe  5%  in  dividends.  That's  12% 
combined  and  probably  about  in  line  with  what  American  industry  as 
a  whole  earned  over  those  seven  decades."  Had  John  D.  been  running  a 
popcorn  stand  at  the  time  of  the  breakup  his  business  might  have 
outperformed  the  economy,  but  in  1911  Standard  Oil  was  already  a 
giant  corporation.  It  couldn't  do  substantially  better  than  the  econo- 
my over  so  long  a  period. 

I  know  how  a  lot  of  people  will  respond  to  that.  They'll  repeat  the 
current  nonsense:  The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  buy  high-tech  popcorn 
stocks.  Alas,  the  universe  of  high-tech  popcorn  stocks  is  large.  While 
it  will  have  spectacular  winners,  its  overall  performance,  what  with 
the  inevitable  bankruptcies,  dropouts  and  mediocrities,  is  probably 
not  going  to  exceed  that  of  the  overall  economy.  How  many  people 
will  pick  and  stick  to  the  big  winners?  Not  many.  Think  of  all  the 
railroads  that  failed  when  railroading  was  the  high-tech  industry,  of 
the  hundreds  of  auto  companies  that  failed  earlier  in  this  century,  of 
uranium  stocks  in  the  Fifties  and  what  is  happening  right  now  to 
stocks  in  computer-related  industries. 

Is  there  a  moial  here?  Yes,  but  no  easy  comfort.  It's  that  super- 
performance  in  business  and  investment  is  rare.  Most  managers,  most 
investors  are  condemned  to  the  mean,  the  median,  the  average. 

A  different  kind  of  tip 

Speaking  of  financial  markets,  anybody  who  has  been  around  them  for 
long  remembers  times  when  stockbrokers  and  money  managers  were 
reduced  to  driving  taxicabs.  Well,  trie-other  day  I  met  a  taxi  driver  who 
is  selling  his  medallion  and  becoming  a  stockbroker.  Instead  of  taking 
tips  he's  going  to  be  giving  them.  I'm  not  saying,  mind  you,  that  this  is 
the  top  of  the  market,  but  it's  sure  a  cautionary  sign. 
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Eliminate  mistakes  in  two  easy  steps. 


Take  away  your  present  typewriter. 


Get  a  Xerox  620  Memorywriter. 


The  new  Xerox  620  Memorywriter  has  an 
astonishing  advantage  over  almost  every  other 
typewriter,  including  the  leading  competitor's: 
it  can  eliminate  mistakes  before  you  make  them. 

Using  the  Memorywriter's  display,  you  can 
correct  errors  in  the  memory  before  they  get 
on  paper.  Then  press  the  "print"  button  and 
your  one  and  only  final  draft  comes  out  letter- 
perfect. 

If,  after  reading,  you  want  to  change  the  let- 
ter and  put  in  new  information,  there's  no  need 
to  retype  the  entire  letter.  Simply  make  the 
changes  in  the  display  and  press  the  "print"  but- 
ton. Almost  instantly,  your  new  letter  is  ready. 

The  620  also  lets  you  store  standard  infor- 
mation, phrases  you  use  frequently,  even  entire 
form  letters  or  multi-part  forms,  and  print 
them  out  (with  any  changes  you  want)  at  the 
touch  of  the  "print"  button. 

The  same  machine  also  offers  you  a  choice 
of  three  different  type  sizes  and  proportional 
spacing. 

And  don't  forget,  the  620  is  only  one  of  six 
available  models.  The  610,  the  lowest  priced 
Memorywriter,  has  many  of  the  automatic  fea- 
tures of  the  620  and  also  prints  29%  faster 
than  our  leading  competitor's  models,  electric 
or  electronic.  And,  with  its  removable  diskette, 
no  typewriter  has  more  memory  than  the  630. 

The  Memorywriter  family  has  a  built-in 
guarantee  against  obsolescence:  they're  all 
upgradeable.  As  your  needs  change,  we  can 
add  additional  features  right  in  your  office. 

For  more  information,  call  800-648-5888, 
operator  658,  or  your  local  Xerox  office,  or 
mail  in  the  coupon. 

Then  you'll  be  only  two  steps  away  from 
eliminating  mistakes  forever. 

Xerox  Corp.,  Box  24,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14692. 

□  Please  have  a  sales  representative  contact  me. 

□  Td  like  to  see  a  Memorywriter  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Name. 


.Title. 


Company 
Address  _ 


_City_ 


State. 


Zip. 


Phone. 


658  1  52-10-10-83 

Visa,  MasterCard,  American  Express  cards  accepted. 
XEROX® ,  610, 620  and  630  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 
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Fakes,  Inc. 

Counterfeiting  money  is  a  federal 
crime,  but  counterfeiting  a  company's 
products  isn't,  and,  not  surprisingly, 
an  estimated  $16  billion  worth  of 
counterfeit  car  parts,  designer  jeans, 
drugs,  watches  and  the  like  make 
their  way  into  the  U.S.  market  each 
year.  (Even  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee reports  trouble  with  products 
carrying  ersatz  Olympic  symbols.) 
The  Automotive  Parts  &  Accessories 
Association,  which  represents  900 
manufacturers  among  its  member- 
ship, claims  $12  billion  worth  of 
counterfeit  car  parts  are  sold  world- 
wide each  year.  "Counterfeiters  seize 
markets  from  us,"  says  Lee  Kadrich, 
the  APAA's  managing  director  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  But  all  this  may  change 
soon.  Senator  Charles  Mathias,  the 
Maryland  Republican,  and  Repre- 
sentative Peter  Rodino,  the  New  Jer- 
sey Democrat,  have  sponsored  bills 
that  would  tag  individuals  dealing  in 
counterfeit  products  as  criminals  and, 
upon  conviction,  levy  fines  of  up  to 
$250,000  or  five  years  in  prison.  Com- 
panies knowingly  dealing  in  fakes 
could  be  fined  up  to  $1  million.  Now 
in  the  works  in  the  House  and  Senate 
Judiciary  committees,  the  bills  would 
also  make  it  possible  for  manufactur- 
ers to  sue  violators  for  treble  damages 
or  treble  the  defendants'  profits, 
whichever  were  greater.  Supporters 
are  optimistic  about  passage. 

Unemployment  mystery 

Last  year  saw  perhaps  the  hardest 
times  since  the  Great  Depression,  but 
millions  of  out-of-work  Americans 
didn't  apply  for  their  unemployment 
benefits,  says  a  new  study  by  the 
Brookings  Institution.  Only  45%  of 
the  10  million  unemployed  received 
jobless  benefits  last  year,  a  sharp  drop 
from  the  78%  during  the  milder  1975 
recession.  New  applications  are  run- 
ning 16%  to  20%  below  the  expected 
rate,  and  only  36%  were  drawing 
benefits  in  recent  weeks,  says  the  re- 
port. Why?  Brookings  concedes  no 
one  knows.  George  Perry,  who  edits 
papers  on  economic  activity  at  Brook- 
ings, says  the  conservative  political 
climate  and  threats  to  crack  down  on 
cheaters  may  have  discouraged  some 
applicants.  Gary  Burtless,  the  study's 
author,  says  small  changes  in  state 
laws  may  make  it  harder  for  the  un- 
employed to  qualify,  and  federal  regu- 
lations that  put  limits  on  extended 
and  supplemental  benefits  are  partly 


to  blame  for  the  drop.  It's  unlikely 
that  many  nonapplicants  were  illegal 
aliens,  he  adds,  since  the  drop  in  the 
application  rate  was  not  excessive 
along  the  Mexican  border  in  Califor- 
nia and  Texas.  Whatever  the  reasons, 
Burtless  contends,  the  loss  of  billions 
in  jobless  benefits  may  have  deepened 
the  recession;  there  is  "anecdotal  evi- 
dence," he  says,  of  more  homeless- 
ness  and  hunger  during  the  1981-82 
recession  than  in  1975. 

Small  business  blues 

Despite  its  galaxy  of  corporate  giants, 
98%  of  New  York  City's  companies 
are  small — and  most  of  them  are  com- 
plaining. In  a  recent  survey  of  1,047 
firms  with  sales  of  $500,000  to  $5 
million,  Chemical  Bank  found  41% 
think  America's  entrepreneurial  spir- 
it has  declined  and  only  26%  think  it 
has  been  strengthened.  The  respon- 
dents were  optimistic  about  business 
in  the  Eighties,  but  59%  report 
"slight"  impact  or  "no  impact  at  all" 
from  the  economic  recovery  to  date. 
Only  22%  have  "definitely"  felt  the 
economic  upturn,  and  17%  have  felt 
it  "somewhat."  Nearly  two-thirds 
give  negative  marks  to  the  present 
economic  climate  for  small  business. 
The  personal  toll  of  owning  a  business 
is  also  high:  37%  report  a  great  deal  of 
work-related  stress.  Despite  the 
strain,  85%  of  the  small  entrepre- 
neurs are  married,  and  many  have 
their  families  on  the  payroll.  More 
than  a  quarter  employ  spouses;  more 
than  a  third,  children;  and  almost 
40%,  other  relatives.  But  while  80% 
of  the  executives  reported  annual 
earnings  of  $40,000  or  more,  30% 
want  their  children  to  switch  to  a 
profession,  and  only  34%  have  pre- 
pared for  the  future  transfer  or  man- 
agement of  their  companies. 

The  company  child 

Office  complexes  built  in  the  next  ten 
years  should  include  care  centers  for 
employees'  children,  according  to 
Chicago  developer  Howard  Krafsur. 
Citing  U.S.  Department  of  Health  re- 
ports, he  says  415  companies  now  pro- 
vide child  care  services — that  has 
gone  up  300%  in  the  past  four  years — 
and  that  they  have  lower  absenteeism 
and  higher  productivity.  His  firm, 
Bennett  &  Kahnweiler  Associates,  is 
putting  a  child  care  center  into  its 
new  $200  million  office  complex, 
near  Chicago's  O'Hare  airport,  in 
which  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 


Co.  and  the  Pritzker  family  (Hyatt 
hotels,  Braniff  International,  etc.)  are 
also  partners.  By  1990,  Krafsur  says, 
half  of  all  mothers  with  children  un- 
der 6  will  be  working.  Having  them 
nearby,  he  says,  will  provide  the  "psy- 
chological boost"  parents  need  to  be 
more  productive  and  less  likely  to 
quit  their  jobs  or  miss  work. 

The  all-business  birdman 

Pilot  talk  in  a  jet  cockpit  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  now-vanished  propeller 
days,  according  to  one  veteran  airline 
executive  who  has  witnessed  the 
change.  In  the  old  days,  he  recalls, 
60%  of  the  chatter  among  the  bird- 
men  might  have  centered  on  women 
and  20%  to  running  the  aircraft.  The 


Pilots  in  the  "office' 

Changing  times,  changing  topics. 

rest  was  general  chitchat.  Today,  he 
says,  75%  of  cockpit  talk  is  about  the 
business  of  flying  the  airplane.  An- 
other 20%  may  be  devoted  to  cri- 
tiques of  the  airline's  executives.  The 
tiny  time  left  may  be  spent  on  wom- 
en, but  only  when  a  particularly 
comely  intruder  inspires  it.  Why  the 
change?  For  one  thing,  running  a  mod- 
ern airplane  is  a  lot  more  demanding 
and  complicated  than  it  used  to  be. 
For  another,  the  automatic  cockpit 
recorder  is  always  running. 

The  rich  list 

How  different  are  the  rich?  The  IRS, 
which  should  know,  has  traced  this 
profile  for  the  4.5  million  Americans 
with  gross  assets  of  $300,000  or  more. 
This  rich  list  had  more  men  (65% )  but 
the  women  averaged  more  wealth — 


Chemical  on 
Energy  and  Minerals: 

If  there's  one  thing  certain  in 
the  energy  business  today,  it's 
that  tomorrow  will  bring  change. 
The  forces  that  are  reshaping  the 
world's  most  vital  business  have 
ong  been  shaping  our  thinking 
at  Chemical.  That's  why  we 
established  a  separate  division  of 
Dur  bank,  dedicated  to  energy 
and  minerals  projects. 

Our  25  years  of  experience 
n  the  field  have  taught  us  that 
Danking  skills  are  only  the  begin- 
ning. Chemical  adds  technical 
strength,  new  product  develop- 
ment and  corporate  research 
hat  result  in  the  most  creative 


project  financing  in  the  industry. 
When  Chemical  is  your  bank,  you 
have  the  kind  of  partnership  that 
promises  success. 

This  kind  of  commitment  and 
concentration  may  be  the  trend 
of  the  future.  But  it's  already  a 
tradition  at  Chemical.  It  has  made 
us  a  leading  source  of  credit  and 
non-credit  services  to  many  of 
the  world's  largest  energy  firms, 
the  ones  who  demand  the 
smartest  money. 

What  Chemical  has  done 
yesterday,  what  we're  doing  today 
and  what  we're  working  toward 
for  tomorrow  are  all  part  of  the 
tradition  of  giving  you  the  very 
best  banking  service. 

CicmicalBaik 


In  energy, 
the  smart  money 

is  on  Chemical. 


CHEMICAL  TAKES  YOU  BEYOND  TRADITION 
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$637,000  compared  with  $471,000. 
More  than  80%  of  the  men  were  mar- 
ried but  only  52%  of  the  women,  and 
almost  30%  of  the  women  were  wid- 
owed while  only  4%  of  the  men  were 
widowers.  Close  to  half  the  men  were 
under  SO,  compared  with  only  29%  of 
the  women.  (Straight-faced,  the  IRS 
says  this  indicates  that  many  women 
may  acquire  their  money  after  the 
death  of  their  husbands.)  The  taxmen 
also  found  that  the  number  of  mil- 
lionaires had  doubled — or  perhaps  tri- 
pled— in  the  years  from  1976  to  1981, 
going  from  180,000  to  between 
350,000  and  500,000.  (The  big  spread, 
the  IRS  says,  is  because  compilations 
for  1982  estate  tax  filings  are  not  yet 
complete.)  To  explain  the  prolifera- 
tion of  millionaires,  the  experts  cite 
inflation,  particularly  in  real  estate 
(more  than  a  third  of  the  assets  of  the 
rich)  and  in  corporate  stocks  (almost 
25%  of  the  average).  And  with  the 
wild  bull  market  that  began  a  year 
ago,  the  IRS  expects  the  ranks  of  the 
new  millionaires  to  keep  right  on 
growing. 


Back  to  the  cubbyhole 

The  craze  for  the  "open"  office — no 
doors,  movable  walls — is  cooling  off, 
according  to  Lawrence  Lerner,  chair- 
man of  Environetics  International, 
the  New  York-based  office  design  and 
space  planning  firm.  Many  firms  are 
returning  to  dry  wall  "private"  of- 
fices, Lerner  says,  because  they  have 
found  that  these  more  traditional  ar- 
rangements can  be  as  much  as  31% 
cheaper  than  flexible  furniture  sys- 
tems, where  desks  and  storage  spaces 
are  attached  to  movable  walls.  With 
proper  planning  and  design,  the 
vaunted  flexibility  of  the  furniture  is 
not  necessary,  he  adds.  Both  office 
workers  and  customers  prefer  privacy 
to  the  "enhanced  communications" 
of  the  open  office,  states  Lerner,  who 
lays  out  8  million  square  feet  of  office 
space  during  an  average  year.  Among 
companies  now  using  or  switching  to 
separate  offices,  he  says,  are  Union 
Carbide  in  its  Connecticut  headquar- 
ters, Planning  Research  Corp.  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Bank  of  America  in  its 
offices  in  Los  Angeles. 


Iron-man  insurance 

Blue-collars  and  white-collars  may  be 
insured,  but  what  about  iron-collars? 
According  to  the  Kemper  Group, 
there  are  now  8,000  robots  in  the  in- 
dustrial work  force  and  by  1990, 


Assembly  line  robot  at  Renault 
Insurance  for  computer  "brains. 


100,000  preprogrammed  machines  are 
expected  to  be  on  the  job.  But  the 
robots  may  not  be  fully  covered, 
Kemper  claims.  Mechanical  arms  of 
assembly  line  robots  are  covered  as 
"machinery,"  according  to  Robert  B. 
Nielsen,  boiler  and  machinery  under- 
writer at  Kemper,  but  standard  poli- 
cies don't  cover  the  process  control 
computers  that  direct  their  move- 
ments. A  simple  power  surge  could 
cost  $19,680  in  computer  replace- 
ment, labor  and  lost  production,  says 
Nielsen.  "With  the  increased  reliance 
on  computers,  companies  should  be 
aware  of,  and  fill,  this  potential  cover- 
age gap  before — not  after — a  loss,"  he 
argues. 


Making  the  switch 

As  natural  gas  gets  more  expensive, 
industry  is  switching  on  more  elec- 
tricity, according  to  a  new  report  by 
the  Institute  of  Energy  Analysis  in 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  Energy  consump- 
tion has  been  cut  by  20%  in  the  last 
ten  years,  says  Calvin  Burwell,  the 
study's  author,  but  electricity  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  is  going  up.  In  14 
fabrication  and  assembly  industries, 
such  as  weaving  and  printing,  where 
electric  machinery  is  used  for  manu- 
facturing, electricity  now  accounts 
for  60%  to  70%  of  energy  used,  he 
says.  Among  processors,  where  most 
energy  goes  into  melting,  distilling  or 
evaporating,  he  sees  room  for  growth. 
In  1980  electricity  accounted  for  only 
35%  of  energy  used  in  food  process- 
ing, for  example;  in  paper,  32%;  in 
chemicals,  38%;  in  petroleum  refin- 
ing, 30%;  in  iron  and  steel,  36%;  and 
in  stone,  clay  and  glass,  24%.  (Nonfer- 
rous  metals  are  largely  electrified, 
with  71%.)  Those  percentages  are 
slowly  rising,  Burwell  reports,  be- 


cause the  cost  of  electricity  has 
dropped  from  eight  times  that  of  natu- 
ral gas  in  1971,  to  3.5  times  in  1980. 
"It  would  be  a  bargain  for  industry  to 
electrify  now,"  Burwell  says,  because 
utilities  in  many  regions  have  at  least 
30%  overcapacity.  The  catch,  he  ad- 
mits, is  "whether  industries  have  the 
capital  to  change." 


A  caveat  for  computers 

Personnel  managers  had  better  watch 
the  information  they  feed  into  com- 
puters, according  to  Robert  Mitsch, 
an  executive  consultant  for  Control 
Data  Business  Advisors.  Writing  in 
the  current  issue  of  Personnel  Admin- 
istrator, the  official  publication  of  the 
American  Society  of  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration, Mitsch  says  employee 
data  systems  set  up  years  ago  can  con- 
tain information  that  runs  afoul  of 
privacy  or  affirmative  action  regula- 
tions, which  he  considers  the  biggest 
threat  to  careless  storers  of  personnel 
data.  Information  about  salaries,  mi- 
norities or  employee  performance 
should  be  updated  regularly  and  de- 
leted if  found  outdated  or  unneces- 
sary, he  says.  "A  plaintiff's  attorney 
can  use  inaccuracies  in  a  computer- 
ized system  to  weaken  a  company's 
defense  against  an  employment  dis- 
crimination claim,"  says  Mitsch.  It 
could  also  be  embarrassing  for  compa- 
nies to  have  their  systems  become 
tools  for  the  plaintiff.  Present-day 
technology  is  moving  faster  than  soci- 
ety can  keep  up,  Mitsch  says,  warning 
that  if  information  processors  do  not 
keep  privacy  issues  in  mind,  "the  al- 
ternative may  be  oppressive  federal  or 
state  laws,  particularly  if  the  public 
senses  that  industry  is  not  taking  pre- 
cautions on  its  own." 


Our  convertibles  outperform  anything  on  the  Street 


That's  Wall  Street,  not  Main  Street.  And  our  vehicles  are 
convertible  debt  securities,  not  automobiles.  So  when  we  talk 
ibout  performance,  we're  not  talking  about  horsepower,  but 
tbout  our  power  to  raise  capital.  In  the  most  cost-effective 
vay  possible. 

Just  look  at  our  track  record.  In  the  first  seven  months 
>f  1983,  we  led  the  field  in  all  convertible  and  straight  debt 
ssues  with  warrants.  This  includes  our  role  as  lead  manager 
Dr  MCI  Communications  Corporation's  $1  billion  financing— 
he  largest  underwritten  issue  of  debt  and  warrants  ever, 
kit  even  without  the  MCI  financing,  we  would  still  be  the 
^ader. 

Drexel  Burnham  Lambert's 
irst  place  is  based  on  over  $2.9 
•illion  of  capital  raised  in  27 
cparate  issues.  In  dollars,  this 
/as  164%  greater  than  the  sec- 
nd  place  firm.  In  number  of 
ransactions,  our  total  was  more 
nan  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
text  four  investment  banks, 
aid  this  performance  is  as  con- 
istent  as  it  is  dramatic. 

In  the  past  three  and  a  half 
ears— from  January  1, 1980 
hroughJuly31,  1983 -Drexel 


Equity-Related  Debt  Underwriter  Ranking,  Credit  to  Book-running  Manager 


!  Drexel  Bumham  Lambert  Incorporated 
Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets 
Goldman.  Sachs  8z  Co. 
The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Shearson/ American  Express  Inc. 
Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb  Incorporated 
E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 
Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 
Salomon  Brothers  Inc 
Dillon.  Read  &  Co.,  Inc 


Source  Securities  Data  Company  I 


Burnham  Lambert  has  completed  65  diverse  transactions 
totaling  over  $4.2  billion.  The  result?  We  are  the  leader  in  all 
convertible  debt  and  debt  with  warrants  issues.  First  place. 
With  more  individual  transactions  than  the  second  and 
third-place  firms  combined. 

Many  of  these  financing  vehicles  have  become  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert  specialties.  We've  completed  scores  of 
convertible  financings— dozens  of  debt  issues  with  warrants 
—with  conversion  premiums  up  as  high  as  45%  and  warrant 
strike  prices  up  as  high  as  79%. 

We  look  for  well-managed  businesses  which  demonstrate 
effective  use  of  capital.  For  these 
companies,  our  job  is  to  raise 
capital  in  the  amount  our  clients 
need,  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  If  that  means  custom  tailor- 
ing a  financing  structure  or  even 
inventing  a  totally  new  one,  we 
will  do  just  that. 

Ask  our  clients,  when  it 
comes  to  raising  capital,  Drexel 
Burnham  performs  consistently. 
For  further  information,  please 
contact  Frederick  H.  Joseph, 
Senior  Executive  Vice  President 
(212)  480-6035 
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Ford's  man  in  the  middle 

Philip  Caldwell,  the  first  chief  execu- 
tive at  Ford  who  doesn't  have  his 
name  on  his  cars,  should  be  breathing 
easier.  Early  this  year  Forbes  reported 
(Apr  25)  this  could  be  the  "make  or 
break"  year  for  Detroit's  number-two 
automaker.  Ford  did  boast  the  world's 
top-selling  automobile  in  the  sub- 
compact  Escort.  It  was  a  leader  in 
trucks,  its  luxury  cars  were  selling 
well  and  it  was  a  power  overseas. 
(During  the  first  half  of  1983,  in  fact, 
Ford's  sales  of  726,000  vehicles  made 
it  the  Continent's  top  carmaker.) 

The  problem  was  in  the  profitmak- 
ing  middle  range,  where  Ford  had 
been  consistently  left  in  the  drive- 
way. To  put  more  entries  in  that  vital 
middle  lane,  Caldwell  had  invested  $2 
billion  in  the  new,  radically  styled 
Ford  Tempo  and  its  sister  model,  the 
Mercury  Topaz. 

The  first  results  in  this  year's  derby 
are  in  and  they  are  encouraging  in- 
deed. During  June  through  August, 
Tempo  and  Topaz  were  up  76%  and 
scored  an  89%  year-to-year  increase 
for  the  month  of  August.  During  that 
stretch,  according  to  Ford's  research 
and  analysis  manager  in  public  affairs, 
Ray  Windecker,  customers  drove  off 
with  more  than  49,700  Thunderbirds, 
Cougars,  Tempos  and  Topazes,  and 
they  bought  another  13,843  in  the 
first  ten  days  of  September.  The  all- 
important  compact  Tempo-Topaz 
combination  claimed  a  market  share 
of  23%  in  their  class  for  August  and 
17%  for  the  summer.  Windecker 
notes  that  the  total  for  all  four  models 
stood  21,633  over  Chrysler's  Dodge 
division,  which  fielded  nine  cars  in 
the  same  category. 

The  bedside  master 

"A  year  ago  I  told  Forbes  I  was  going 
to  retire  when  I  got  through  with  this 
stint,"  says  75-year-old  Herbert  Kun- 
zel,  who  has  just  steered  Itel,  the  big 
West  Coast  leasing  company,  through 
the  third-biggest  Chapter  1 1  bank- 
ruptcy in  history  (Follow-Through,  Aug. 
2.  1982).  But  Kunzel  still  isn't 
through.  The  "stint"  is  taking  a  little 
longer  than  he  thought. 

Kunzel  had  been  brought  out  of  re- 
tirement (from  International  Harvest- 
er) to  preside  over  C.  Arnholt  Smith's 
bankrupt  Westgate  California  Corp. 
and  had  then  moved  without  drawing 
breath  into  the  Itel  mess. 

Itel's  reorganization,  one  of  the 
most  complex  ever,  was  completed  in 


mid-September  after  it  paid  some 
$385  million  in  cash  and  $375  million 
in  notes  and  stock  to  creditors  who 
were  once  owed  more  than  $1  billion. 

Without  the  Chapter  1 1  shield,  Itel 
faces  a  rough  time  and  Kunzel  expects 
no  profits  from  this  year's  oper- 
ations— railcar  and  shipping  contain- 
er leasing  and  a  sheaf  of  equipment 
leases.  Acquisitions,  however,  are 
still  in  his  plans.  "If  we  can  put  some- 
thing profitable  into  the  corporation," 
he  says,  "we  can  look  forward  to  using 
our  $400  million  net  loss  carryfor- 
ward." How  about  computer  leasing, 
where  overexposure  had  put  the  com- 
pany into  the  red?  "I  would  think 
not,"  he  says.  So  is  Kunzel  turning  in 
his  suit?  He  does  draw  the  line  at 
taking  on  another  corporate  disaster 
("No,  this  is  enough,"  he  says  with  a 
laugh),  but  he  has  agreed  to  another 
year  as  Itel's  chairman.  "My  ego  got 
the  best  of  me,"  he  says. 

Out  of  the  bog 

Three  years  ago  Ocean  Spray,  the  50- 
year-old  cranberry  growers'  co-op,  had 
a  business  that  looked  as  solid  as  the 
famous  rock  in  its  home  base  of  Plym- 
outh, Mass.  In  1980  it  sold  2.3  million 
of  the  2.7  million-barrel  North  Amer- 
ican cranberry  crop,  45%  of  it  during 
the  holiday  season.  With  85%  of  the 
market,  it  had  profit  margins  of  better 
than  25%.  The  one  cloud  over  the 
cranberry  bogs  was  a  threat  of  anti- 
trust action  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  questioned 
whether  Ocean  Spray's  co-op  status 
gave  it  an  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage (Forbes,  Dec.  8,  1980).  President 
Harold  Thorkilsen  dismissed  the  FTC 
threat  as  part  of  an  investigation  of  all 
farm  co-operatives.  All  co-ops  com- 
bined, he  told  Forbes,  "wouldn't 
amount  to  much  compared  to  the 
large  proprietary  food  processors." 

Thorkilsen  was  apparently  right. 
The  FTC  dropped  its  investigation  of 
Ocean  Spray  without  further  action. 
The  co-op  still  has  800  members  (700 
cranberry  and  100  citrus  growers),  but 
sales  are  up  from  1980's  $235  million 
to  $417  million,  and  "net  proceeds" 
(the  payoff  to  members)  have  grown 
from  $71  million  in  1980  to  $130  mil- 
lion today.  Besides  cranberries,  it  had 
already  expanded  into  related  items 
like  Cranapple  juice  (cranberry  and 
apple  combined)  and  grapefruit  juice, 
and  Thorkilsen  has  now  added  pure 
apple  juice.  More  important  than  the 
juice  was  the  package  it  came  in.  In 
July  1981  Ocean  Spray  introduced  a 
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Before  Dictaphone,  to  get  all  the  word  processing  we  thought 
we  should,  we  paid  a  lot  more  than  we  thought  we  would. 
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After  Dictaphone*  what  we  need  is  what  we  got.  And  the 
only  surprise  was  how  little  we  got  it  for. 


What  starts  out  looking  like  a  bargain  in  word  processing 
often  ends  up  costing  an  arm  and  a  leg.  By  the  time  you 
tally  up  extras  like  software  and  printer  (extras?),  the 
bottom  line  has  gone  through  the  roof.  The  Dictaphone 
System  6000  is  different.  Software  and  letter-quality  printer 
are  included  in  the  basic,  very  reasonable  price.  So  is 
Dictaphone  quality,  Dictaphone  training  and  Dictaphone 
service.  So  you  end  up  having  everything  you  need. 


I~T could  use  a  pleasant  surprise. 
Tell  me  more  abut  your  word  processing. 

Call  toll-free.  1-800-431-1052  (Except  Hawaii  and  Alaska) 

In  New  York  call  1  -91 4-967-6067 
Name  Title  
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Or  write:  Dictaphone  Corp. 

120  Old  Post  Road,  Rye,  New  York  10580 

Dictaphone  is  a  trademark  of  Dictaphone  Corporation,  Rye.  N  Y 
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AVIS  RAPID  RETURN. 

ITS  FAST.  ITS  EASY. 
AND  NO  ONE  HAS  ANYTHING  LIKE  IT! 


Rental  Car 
nick  Return  Service 


IT  GIVES  YOU  A  RECORD  OF  YOUR 
CHARGES  IN  WELL  UNDER  A  MINUTE. 

You'll  never  have  to 
go  to  the  rental 
counter  again  to 
return  your  car  and 
get  a  record 
of  your  rental 
expense.  Be- 

See  how  fast  you  can  A 

return  your  car.      CaUSe  We 

give  you  something  no  one 
else  can.  Avis  Rapid 
Return.  The  first-and 
only-fully  automated,  self- 
service  car  return  system 


©  1983  Avis  Rent  A  Car  System.  Inc.  Avis* 

in  car  rental  history! 

And  Rapid  Return  is  as  easy 
to  use  as  your  pocket  calculator. 
Just  punch  in  your  car  number, 
mileage  and  gas  gauge  reading. 
In  well  under  a  minute  it  not  only 
completes  your  car 
return;  it  also  gives 
you  a  copy  of  your 
rental  charges. 

And  since  you  get 
your  charges  so  quickly 
you'll  be  able  to  com- 
plete your  expense 
account  quickly,  too. 

r  of  my  expenses  without 
'  the  rental  counter!" 


AVIS 


NO  LINES.  NO  WAITING. 
NO  COMPETITION. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  compe- 
tition just  isn't  fast  enough  to 
beat  Rapid  Return.  And  it's  been 
proving  itself  at  some  of  the  busi- 
est airports  and  downtown  loca- 
tions for  the  past  several  months. 

As  a  result,  whenever  you 
run  to  use  new  Rapid  Return,  you 
won't  run  into  a 
line  to  slow  you  ( 
down.  And  all 
you  need  to  use 
Rapid  Return  is 
an  Avis  or  an- 
other major 
credit  card. 

So  if  you  want 
to  return  your  car 
and  get  a  copy  of 
your  rental 
charges  the  fastest 
way  possible,  there's  just  one  place 
to  go,  Avis.  Because  only  Avis 
offers  the  technological  leadership 
that  delivers  state  of  the  art 
services  like  Rapid  Return. 
It's  designed  to  make  car  renting 
faster  and  easier  than  ever  for  vou. 


It  'seasy  to  use  as  your 
pocket  calculator 


Avis  features  GM  i 


"herrolet  Caprice  Classic 


TRYING  HARDER  MAKES  AVIS  SECOND  TO  HONE: 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  1-800-331-1212.  Or  your  travel  consultant. 

Rapid  Return  available  at  many  major  airports  and  downtown  locations  for  charge  customers  who  require  no  modification  of  their  charqes. 


Follow-Through 

new,  trademarked  Paper  Bottle, 
which  requires  no  refrigeration  and 
costs  15%  to  20%  less  than  glass. 

After  the  Food  &  Drug  Administra- 
tion approved  the  new  containers 
(made  in  the  U.S.  from  paper  manu- 
factured in  Holland),  Ocean  Spray 
launched  them  in  New  England. 
Coca-Cola  Foods  introduced  flexible 
packs  of  Hi-C  fruit  drinks;  Borden 
moved  in  with  single-serving  orange, 
apple  and  grapefruit  juice  packs;  and 
Del  Monte  is  coming  into  the  flexible 
pack  market  with  Hawaiian  Punch. 
Ocean  Spray  has  already  gone  from  $5 
million  in  Paper  Bottle  juice  sales  in 
fiscal  1982,  when  distribution  was 
not  yet  national,  to  $30  million  in  the 
year  that  ended  Aug.  31. 

The  U.S.  juice  market  is  about  $2.5 
billion,  and  Thorkilsen  estimates 
flexible  containers  have  only  about 
$150  million  of  that.  But  he  thinks 


A  cranberry  bog  awaiting  harvest 
Not  just  for  holidays. 


they  will  garner  a  much  more  signifi- 
cant portion  because  they  thus  far 
have  been  used  primarily  in  single- 
serving  sizes.  Even  so,  they  account 
for  10%  of  Ocean  Spray's  1983  bever- 
age sales,  and  Thorkilsen  sees  that 
going  to  25%  in  time.  He  is  now  test- 
ing the  market  with  liquid  concen- 
trate juices  in  these  new  flexible 
packs  These,  Thorkilsen  says,  could 
save  consumers  an  estimated  20%  to 
25%  over  the  price  of  frozen  juice  per 
reconstituted  ounce.  If  the  tests  are 
successful,  Ocean  Spray  will  go  na- 
tional with  these  packages  by  1985. 

Of  course,  there  is  still  the  competi- 
tion to  worry  about.  It  is  getting 
stiffer,  Thorkilsen  says,  and  Ocean 
Spray  has  taken  a  $35  million  invest- 
ment gamble  on  processing  and  pack- 
aging machinery  for  the  new  lines. 

But  he  is  confident.  "We  know 
we're  not  ever  going  to  be  as  big  as 
some  other  folks,"  he  says,  "but  we'd 
like  to  think  we're  at  least  as  smart." 


"Your  Portfolio,  Sir." 

The  DOW  JONES  INVESTMENT  E VALUATOR"  is  computer  soft- 
ware  that  serves  your  personal  investment  needs  at  home— accurately  and 
efficiently. 

A  Personalized  System 

With  the  INVESTMENT  EVALUATOR,  your  home  computer  and  a 
telephone  modem,  you  have  a  personalized  system  for  managing  your  port- 
folio. A  system  that  automatically  updates  and  tracks  only  those  stocks  you 
want  to  follow— allowing  you  to  evaluate  your  position  at  a  glance. 

Easy  Access  to  News /Retrieval 

This  software  automatically  dials  and  connects  you  with  Dow  Jones 
News/Retrievalf  the  world's  leading  supplier  of  computerized  information 
on  demand.  It  allows  you  and  your  family  access  to  current  quotes,  finan- 
cial and  business  news,  general  news,  movie  reviews,  sports,  weather  and 
even  the  Academic  American  Encyclopedia. 

The  Right  Amount  of  Software  for  the  Job 

The  INVESTMENT  EVALUATOR  gives  you  the  capabilities  you  need 
without  making  you  pay  for  a  lot  of  complex  functions  you  may  never  use. 
Menu  screens  lead  you  to  what  you  want  with  one-touch  commands.  The 
program  is  completely  reliable,  comes  with  an  easy-to-follow  manual 
and  is  fully  supported  by  the  Dow  Jones  Customer  Service  hotline. 

From  Dow  Jones,  Publishers  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 

Dow  Jones  has  been  serving  the  business  and 
financial  communities  for  100  years.  Now 
Dow  Jones  Software™  serves  you  at  home. 


For  a  free  brochure  call: 
1-800-345-8500  ext.  262 

(Alaska,  Hawaii  and  foreign  call  1-215-789-7008  exl.  262) 


Dew  Jones  Software 


Dow  Jones  Investment  Evaluator™ 

Available  for  Apple  II,  Apple  lie,  J?/l'f1^>  f\H/l  /5'§' 

IBM  PC  and  Tl  Professional.  >  ,  ,  ilii.  I  / 1  #V  *  *l  t  It, 

Compatibility  with  Atari  and 

Commodore  to  follow.  Copyright  ©  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc,  1983.  All  Rights  reserved. 
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A  lessor  contradiction 

Sir:  So  what  is  Forbes'  gripe?  In  your 
Aug.  15  issue  on  Treasury  leasing  reg- 
ulations, efficiency  of  financing  is 
praised,  and  no  tears  are  shed  for  any 
revenue  loss  or  abuse  of  the  Treasury. 
In  the  Sept.  12  article  on  municipal 
leasing,  efficiency  of  finance  or  in- 
creased capital  investment  be 
damned,  tears  are  shed  for  taxpayers 
and  the  Treasury. 
— Michael  Fleming 
Executive  Director, 

American  Assoc.  of  Equipment  Lessors 
Arlington,  Va. 


English  a  necessity 

Sir:  Those  championing  bilingual 
school  education  ("The  Ultimate 
Fraud  .  .  . ,"  Fact  and  Comment,  Aug. 
29)  will  live  to  regret  it.  Where  would 
we  be  now  if  we  had  done  for  the 
Swedes,  Poles,  Russians,  Irish,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  etc.  what  we  do  for  the 
Spanish-speaking  and  Asian  groups? 
— Bill  Tigue 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sir:  Our  forebears  made  their  former 
native  tongues  second  languages  and 
were  able  to  preserve  their  cultural 
identities. 

— W.N.  Greulingjr. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 


Useful  tool? 

Sir:  The  abuses  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds  ("Alms  for  the  not-so-poor," 
Aug.  29)  have  been  widely  communi- 
cated, but  there  is  another  side.  The 
Long  Island  region  has  issued,  since 
1977,  IRBs  totaling  $446  million,  vir- 
tually all  for  industrial  projects.  Some 
55,000  jobs  have  been  retained  or 
newly  created  and,  as  a  result,  they 
will  have  generated  over  a  ten-year 
period  $1.75  billion  in  personal  in- 
come taxes  alone,  far  outweighing  the 
estimated  $112  million,  ten-year  loss 
because  of  the  tax  exemption  allowed 
on  interest  income. 
—Joseph  C  Giacalone 
Chairman, 

Suffolk  County  Industrial  Development 

Agency 
Ronkonkoma,  N.Y. 

Sir:  More  than  80,000  jobs  will  be 
preserved  and  thousands  more  created 
during  the  next  few  years  through  in- 
dustrial revenue  bond  projects  ap- 


Readers  Say 


proved  in  1982  by  our  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce. 

—James  O.  Pickard 
Secretary, 

Department  of  Commerce 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsyh  ania 
Harrisburg,  Penna 


Graphic  surgery 

Sir:  At  least  the  New  )<>ii'  limes  per- 
formed surgery  on  the  Penthouse  ad- 
vertisement, which  you  ran  in  your 
Aug.  15  issue,  before  it  ran  the  pic- 
ture. For  shame. 
— Catherine  II  Atkinson 
Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.Y. 
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Don't  limit  deductions 

Sir:  Your  suggestion  that  "the  tax 
credit  for  gifts  of  art  should  bear  a 
reasonable  relation  to  the  donor's 
cost"  (Fact  and  Comment.  Sept.  12) 
could  jeopardize  an  important  part  of 
our  society  solely  because  of  the  il- 
legal actions  of  a  few.  Support  for  arts 
organizations  comes  primarily  from 
higher-income  individuals,  and  it  is 
these  persons  whose  behavior  is  most 
tax-sensitive. 

Tax  deductions  are  important  to 
the  survival  of  these  organizations. 

Under  existing  law  the  charitable 
deduction  is  limited  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  contributed  property.  In 
1981  and  1982,  Congress  gave  the  IRS 


an  extensive  arsenal  of  new  tools  with 
which  it  can  uncover,  prevent  and 
punish  such  practices,  particularly 
when  they  occur  in  the  context  of  a 
syndicated  tax  shelter. 

If  existing  rules  eventually  prove 
insufficient,  the  appropriate  remedy 
is  not  necessarily  limiting  deductions 
altogether. 

— Lynda  S.  Moerschhaecher 

Jerry  J.  McCoy 
Co-Editors  and  Co-Publishers, 
Charitable  Gift  Planning  News 

San  Francisco,  Calif 


Poland  won't  pay 

Sir:  The  behavior  of  Poland,  the  other 
Eastern  bloc  countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union  indicates  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  repaying  their  debt  ("Stop 
Pretending  Poland  Can  Pay,"  Fact  and 
Comment  II,  Aug.  29).  After  all,  until 
the  Communist  regimes  do  make 
some  payment,  the  transfer  of  re- 
sources from  West  to  East  has  been 
nearly  costless  to  them. 

As  Lenin  wrote  in  1920,  "Conces- 
sions do  not  mean  peace  with  capital- 
ism, but  war  in  a  new  sphere."  The 
Communist  view  has  not  changed  in 
the  last  63  years. 
—Robert  W.  Kasten  Jr.  (R-Wis.) 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D  C. 


Importance  of  teaching 

Sir:  Bravo  to  Bruce  McClellan's  com- 
ment on  restoring  the  dignity  of 
teaching  as  a  career  (Other  Comments, 
Sept.  12). 

Few  things  in  life  appear  to  me  as 
incredible  as  entrusting  the  minds  of 
our  future  to  their  fiduciaries  of  low- 
est salary. 

—John  B.  Wood 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Alive  and  well 

Sir:  The  subject  of  your  Money  Men 
section  (Aug.  29)  quoted  language  that 
gives  the  reader  the  impression  that 
the  entire  company  had  been  sold.  We 
are  alive  and  well.  Rather  than  seek- 
ing a  takeover,  we  are  engaged  in  an 
aggressive  expansion  program. 
— Stuart  T.  Peeler 
Chairman  and  CEO, 
Statex  Petroleum,  Inc. 
Houston,  Tex. 


Oldsmobile's  latest  statement 
in  personal  luxury. 


There's  a  special  feel  in  the  new  1984 
Toronado  Caliente.  It's  a  feeling  of  pride  that 
you've  never  experienced  before. 

,  The  comfort  legendary  to  Toronado  with 
leather  in  the  seating  areas,  even  the  option 
of  soft  lambswool  shearling.  And  an  electronic 
instrument  panel.  Even  the  choice  of  an 
electronic  synthesized  voice  information 


system  or  a  group  of  reminder  indicator  lights. 
Just  look  at  Caliente's  unique  elegance 
from  the  special  landau  roof  to  its  distinctive 
exterior  appliques. 

The  new  1984  Toronado  Caliente, 
Oldsmobile's  latest  and  most  sophisticated 
statement  of  personal  luxury. 


"Heard  about  Modvue?  Factory  automation  can't  get 
much  easier.  It's  a  man-machine  interface  that  gives 
a  plant  manager  total  contpof  bf  a  production  process 
He  just  touches  the  Modvue  video  display  to  monitor 
or  change  the  process.  Know  who  originated  Modvue?" 


Gould  is  concentrating  its  interrelated  technologies  and  products  in  six  rapidly  expanding 
electronics  markets:  high-performance  32-bit  minicomputers,  factory  automation,  test  and 
measurement,  medical  instrumentation,  defense  systems,  and  electronic  components  and 
materials.  Ov%  the  hext  decade,  these  worldwide 
markets  shoui&outpace  the  rest  of  the  electronics 

industry.  For  more  information  about our  growth  ^jCM  Vfl  gT*lj  |  II  |~"| 

strategy,  write:  Gould  Inc.,  Department  A,  |J  |  J  \J  111 

10  Gould  Center,  Rolling  Meadows,  IL  60008.  ^ 


GOULD 


Electroi 


"With  all  thy  getting  get  understanding 


Fact  and  Comment 

By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  Editor-in-Chief 


LEBANON 

Further  in  is  no  way  out. 

If  sheer  force  could  force  a  solution  or  resolution, 
don't  you  think  Israel  would  have  achieved  it? 

APPLE  COMPUTER  FINALLY  GETS  JUSTICE 


Recently  the  federal  appeals  court  granted  copyright 
protection  for  the  programs  of  the  Apple  II  personal  com- 
puter, reversing  a  lower  court  decision. 

The  blatant  piracy  of  systems,  techniques  and  every 
manner  of  software  that's  so  prevalent  in  the  computer 
industry  is  appalling.  Ripping  off  the  fruits  of  another's 
research  makes  a  mockery  of  entrepreneurship. 

As  we  gallop  into  high  tech,  there's  a  twilight  zone 


between  what's  patentable  and  copyrightable.  But  it's  still 
patently  clear  what  is  theft  and  what  isn't. 

Good  for  Apple  for  going  after  the  rippers-off.  Good  for 
that  federal  appeals  court  for  seeing  the  issue  and  handing 
out  justice. 

Now  let  the  rest  of  the  industry  and  the  rest  of  the  courts 
follow  suit  with  no  more  uncertainty,  no  more  indecision, 
no  more  "No  Decision." 


RENT  A  COP  RENT  A  CROOK? 


It's  more  absurd  than  shocking  that  such  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  crimes  corporate  security  guards  are  hired  to 
prevent  are  committed  by  them.  Stealing  is  the  most 
prevalent  and  easiest  to  commit,  but  totally  untrained, 
hired  guards  are  too  often  involved  in  excessive  force  and 
sometimes  even  murder. 

Reports  the  Wall  Street  Journal:  "In  New  York,  state 
authorities  recently  put  several  crooked  security-guard 
companies  out  of  business,  including  a  Brooklyn  firm 
whose  guards  stole  millions  of  dollars  of  merchandise  from 
warehouses  and  stores  they  were  supposedly  guarding.  .  .  . 
In  the  12  months  ended  in  June  1982,  shots  by  security 
guards  in  California  killed  10  and  wounded  26  persons  who 
hadn't  been  suspected  of  committing  serious  crimes.  Na- 
tional figures  aren't  available,  but  this  newspaper  found, 


outside  California,  more  than  50  fatal  shootings  of  nonsus- 
pects  by  guards  during  the  past  two  years." 

You'd  think  first-rate  screening  would  be  a  first  essen- 
tial in  this  business  of  providing  security  guards,  but  low 
wages  and  the  concomitant  very  high  turnover  conspire 
against  thoroughness  in  that  process.  Then  there  are  the 
macho  types  attracted  by  the  uniform,  and  role  reversal 
appeals  to  felons. 

Ten  thousand  companies  in  the  rent-a-cop  business  plus 
m-house  private  security  forces  add  up  to  1.1  million 
security  guards — double  the  number  of  police  officers. 

While  the  vast  majority  do  their  jobs  honestly  at  the 
current  level  of  their  pay,  higher  pay  and  higher  qualifica- 
tions are  the  first  requisites  if  security  guard  forces  are  to 
provide  same. 


I  DON'T  KNOW  WHOSE  POISONED  MIND  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT 

pushed  for  the  spraying  of  marijuana  plants  with  the  But,  thank  goodness,  the  courts  have  put  a  halt  to  this 
deadly  herbicide  Paraquat  (inhaling  a  half  milligram  of  the    barbarous  operation. 

highly  toxic  chemical  can  irreparably  damage  one's  lungs).       Smoking  marijuana  may  be  illegal  but  murder's  more  so. 
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WHAT  PART  SHOULD  THE  FEDS  PLAY  IN  RESEARCH? 


Should  Washington  supply  multi-$milliOns  for  R&D 
that  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  defense  or  health? 

Should  antitrust  laws  be  amended  to  permit  major  com- 
petitor corporations  to  pool  specific  R&D  projects  too 
costly  for  any  one  of  them  to  tackle  alone? 

Should  the  government  be  so  involved,  since  burgeoning 


control  and  bureaucratic  interference  inevitably  follow 
federal  funds.? 

Instinctively,  the  ready  answer  is  No.  A  thousand  times 
No.  But  Howard  Banks'  report  on  page  146  of  this  issue 
gives  one  pause,  if  it  doesn't  totally  negate  any  all-cmbrae- 
mg  negative  answer. 


SAY  "FASHION"  AND  YOU  THINK  "WOMEN" 

But,  more  and  more,  men  are  in  the  act,  taking  greater  The  profiling  interview  of  "Time  Inc.'s  Guru,"  astute 
interest  in  what  they  take  out  of  their 


drawers  and  closets.  Anyone  who  doubts 
the  great  growth  of  the  male  fashion  busi- 
ness can  just  try  hefting  a  copy  of  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times'  magazine 
section  devoted  to  the  subject,  or  Conde 
Nast's  weighty  magazine,  GQ. 

All  this  came  to  mind  looking  at  the 
stunning  first  issue  of  Fairchild's  new  mag- 
azine for  "the  civilized  man,"  M.  What 
totally  distinguishes  M  is  its  editorial  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  men  have  minds,  that 
they  are  not  just  bodies  in  need  of  draping. 


Editor-in-Chief  Henry  Grunwald,  cap- 
tures the  flavor  of  the  man  in  well- 
chosen  words  and  first-rate  pictures.  The 
several  features  on  Britain,  from  Prince 
Philip  to  Oxbridge,  show  England's 
famed  style  functioning.  Its  fashions 
have  visible  purpose  and  point.  And  M's 
piece  on  Sony's  CEO  Akio  Morita  might 
well  have  appeared  in  Forbes  (than 
which,  of  course,  no  higher  praise!). 

M  is  a  magazine  you  will  find  enjoy- 
able without  your  being  either  a  clothes- 
horse  or  a  model. 


AN  IMPLEMENT  TO  IMPLEMENT  NOBLE  INTENTIONS 


From  time  to  time,  we  read  of  those  who  want  to  give 
gratuitously  to  Uncle  Sam,  or  to  leave  him  more  than 
he's  going  to^take  anyway  when  they  kick  off. 

Mrs.  Kay  Fishburn  of  New  Berlin,  Wis.  has  sent  out 
13,000  invitations  to  her  countrymen  inviting  them  to 
"voluntarily  retire  the  public  debt  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment." The  Treasury  actually  has  (since  1961)  a  mecha- 


nism— a  fund — for  this  noble  purpose. 

Last  year  $901,136.37  was  given  to  it.  President  Reagan 
is  checking  to  find  out  if  he  can  turn  his  monthly  Social 
Security  paycheck  over  to  the  account. 

While  the  fund  isn't  apt  to  disappear  because  of  its 
purpose  being  accomplished,  the  motivation  and  impact  of 
the  thought  are  refreshing. 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  BE  SELLING  ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


in  this  age  of  home  computers  and  instant  information 
retrieval? 

Imagine  looking  up,  say,  Afghanistan  in  your  multi- 
volume  set.  How  much,  if  anything,  is  it  apt  to  say  about 
the  Russian  occupation? 

FROM  THE  DARTMOUTH 

comes  this  16-month  calendar  now  in  national  distribu- 
tion, mainly  in  college  bookstores. 
The  three  members  involved  have 
written  us  expressing  the  hope  we'd 
call  attention  to  its  availability 
($6.95).  Says  the  calendar's  foreword: 

"Preppy,  Rich,  Charming,  Sophis- 
ticated, Athletic,  Smooth,  Classy, 
Witty,  Ambitious,  Clever  .  .  .  Wow. 

"Or: 

"Preppy,  Rich,  Arrogant,  Spoiled, 


I6MONTH  CALENDAR     SEPT.  1983- 


By  the  time  shelf  volumes  are  written,  printed,  bound 
and  sold,  so  much  is  dated.  As  background  data  banks, 
encyclopedias  have  high  value.  But  not  too  much  time  is 
left  for  the  huge  single-volume  or  whole-set  encyclope- 
dias-at-home  business  in  this  home-computer  age. 

ENTREPRENEUR  S  CLUB 

Cocky,  Pompous,  Conceited,  Nerdy,  BMWs,  Vail  for 
Christmas,  Bermuda  for  Spring 
Break,  'I'm  right,  you're  wrong.' 

"During  the  next  16  months,  from 
September  1983  to  December  1984, 
you  can  decide  for  yourself  the  truth 
about . . . 

"MEN  OF  THE  IVY  LEAGUE." 
You  can  readily  see  why  Forbes  is 
delighted   to — and   why  Business 
Week  and  Fortune  are  less  likely  to. 


MOVIES 


#  Berlin  Alexanderplatz — Critics  rave  and  rant  over  the 
extraordinary  films  done  by  Rainer  Werner  Fassbinder. 
They're  expressing  credulous  awe  over  this  15-hour  (you 
heard  me  right)  "saga"  about  this  incredible  late-'20s 
Berlin  character.  I  sat  through  almost  two  of  the  four- 
teen episodes,  and  that's  twice  as  many  as  I'd  recom- 
mend to  you.  •  Fanny  and  Alexander — What  a  won- 
drously  moving  contrast  to  the  Fassbinder  waste.  In 
one-fifth  the  time,  Ingmar  Bergman  has  portrayed,  with 
infinitely  greater  depth,  the  characters,  imaginations 
and  the  life  of  a  wealthy  Swedish  family  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  That  rare  thing,  a  most  moving  movie. 

Class — A  poor  misfitting  preppie  is  taken  under  the 
wing  of  a  rich  old-hand  preppie  and  unintentionally 
ends  up  in  bed  with  his  befriender's  unhappily  married 
mom.  None  of  the  three  principals  is  as  bad  as  the 


critics  say.  Which  doesn't  necessarily  make  the  movie 
worth  seeing.  #  The  Grey  Fox — Here's  a  no-strain 
charmer  of  a  movie.  The  beguiling  old  fox,  after  38 
years  in  the  jug  for  holding  up  stagecoaches,  comes  out 
and  tries  it  on  the  trains  that  replaced  them.  He  doesn't 
make  it,  but  does  her.  #  National  Lampoon's  Vaca- 
tion— Not  sidesplitting,  but  mostly  plausible,  good 
and — would  you  believe? — clean  fun.  Anybody  who's 
ever  packed  wife  and  kids  into  the  station  wagon  for  a 
trip  will  enjoy  this  one  more  than  those  who've  never 
done  it.  •  Zelig — Woody  Allen's  made  many  (mostly 
delightful)  movies,  but  Zelig  is  his  most  brilliant  best. 
Profundities  abound,  painlessly  and  wittily.  The  techni- 
cal virtuosity  in  making  the  new  footage  as  grainily 
overexposed,  as  authentic  as  fascinating  old  newsreels  is 
yet  another  demonstration  of  Allen  genius. 


WHAT  EQUALITY  HATH  WROUGHT 


Remember  when  you  saw  a  pretty  girl  and  smiled  appre- 
ciatively, how  all  too  often  such  "freshness"  was  icily 
ignored? 

The  other  day,  in  a  TV  studio,  I  saw  famed  (deservedly!) 
model  Cheryl  Tiegs  shed  a  warm  smile  on  a  man  she 

STYLE  IS  ONE  THING 

fashion  usually  quite  another. 


hadn't  met;  he,  too,  was  scheduled  for  a  guest  appearance.  I 
couldn't  resist  commenting  to  her  how  wonderful  I 
thought  that  was.  Said  Cheryl,  "When  I  see  a  good-looking 
man,  I  always  smile." 

Who  says  there's  nothing  to  be  said  for  women's  lib? 

BEING  TOO  FASHIONABLE 

is  always  un. 


BOOKS 


The  Right  Place  at 
The  Right  Time 

Robert 
MacNeil 


•  The  Right  Place  at  the  Right 

Time— by  Robert  MacNeil  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  $14.50).  One  can  un- 
derstand why  The  MacNeil-Lehrer 
Report  has  won  so  many  intelli- 
gent viewing  listeners  after  reading 
this  un-egoed  account  of  the  mari- 
nating of  MacNeil.  Listeners  have 
increasingly  discovered  that  he  is  a 
perceptively  thoughtful,  real  per- 
son, not  just  an  appealing  Teleprompter  voice. 

Excerpt:  In  most  of  the  stories  television  cares  to  cover 
there  is  always  "the  right  bit,"  the  most  violent,  the  most 
bloody,  the  most  pathetic,  the  most  tragic,  the  most 
wonderful,  the  most  awful  moment.  Getting  the  effective 
"bit"  is  what  TV  news  is  all  about.  And  to  what  purpose 
are  thousands  of  men  and  women  scrambling  over  the 
earth,  sometimes  at  great  risk  to  get  that  bit!  So  that 
millions  of  people  may  be  distracted  for  a  moment  from 
their  own  domestic  concerns  to  witness  another  human 
being  in  great  distress!  To  feel  what!  A  moment  of  com- 
passion! A  second  of  titillation!  A  wisp  of  vicarious  fear! 

And  what  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  this  activity! 
The  television  journalists,  like  journalists  everywhere, 
want  to  tell  stories.  The  networks  want  to  sell  deodorant. 

And  that's  the  way  it  is. 


•  Holy  Wars — by  James  Brady  (Si- 
mon &  Schuster,  $15.95).  A  gripping 
novel  about  a  priest  torn  Left  in  Cen- 
tral America  whose  call  to  Rome  for 
silencing  results  in  his  becoming  an 
understanding  confidante  of  Pope 
Gregory  (modeled  on  Pope  John  Paul 
II).  Sounds  unlikely,  but  with  Jim 
Brady's  skill,  Holy  Wars  is  an  ab- 
sorbing read  that  also  provides  a  perspective  and  an  insight 
into  the  very  current  crises  that  have  created  turmoil  and 
change  in  the  Mother  Church. 

Excerpt:  The  Pope  kept  them  waiting.  The  President  of 
France  was  in  Rome.  He  met  with  the  Pontiff  over  break- 
fast. Politics.  Gregory  pressed  a  second  cup  of  coffee  on  his 
guest.  No,  he  smiled,  there  was  no  hurry.  No  pressing 
engagements.  The  Frenchman  also  smiled.  He  knew 
about  the  summons  to  the  Jesuits.  So  did  all  of  Rome. 
Such  matters  may  be  arranged  in  secret;  they  are  rarely 
held  in  secret.  "Confidentiality,"  remarked  the  Pope,  "is 
alien  to  Italians." 

The  Pope  and  the  President  of  France  understood  each 
other.  Each  governed  the  ungovernable.  They  did  some 
business  and  then  the  Pontiff  rose.  He  was  now  an  hour 
late  for  the  fesuits.  An  hour  would  make  them  nervous. 
Much  more  than  an  hour  and  they  would  turn  surly. 
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Other  Comments 

Often  comments  by  others  stimulate,  irritate, 
abuse  or  amuse  this  editors  mina.-MSF 


plied  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
French  missiles,  now  in  Syrian  pos- 
session, that  blew  the  British  ships 
out  of  the  water  in  the  battle  of  the 
Falklands. 

The  marines  are  in  a  crazy  situa- 
tion. The  fights  in  Lebanon  are  so 
ancient  and  so  vicious  that  anything 
could  happen.  The  warring  factions 
have  so  many  modern  weapons  under 
their  control,  if  that's  the  right  word, 
that  nobody  knows  what  they  might 
do  with  them. 

— James  Reston, 
New  York  Times 


sion  would  not  have  added  to  the  luster 
of  his  name — only  mine  if  I  had  bagged 
him.  That  was  another  lesson  it  took  a 
long  time  to  learn.  Most  television 
interviewing  is  done  to  show  off  the 
interviewer,  not  his  subject. 

— Robert  MacNeil, 
The  Right  Place  at  the  Right  Time 


"Let's  do  what  we  did  in  the 
Senate  the  other  day.  We 
found  that  all  senators  have 
merit,  and  we  increased 
their  pay." 

— Senator  Ernest  Boilings  (D-S.C). 
on  the  subject  of  merit  pay  for  teachers 


$  Billion  Foot  in  the  Door 


Shrinks,  Not  Marines 

The  best  way  to  get  a  firm  fix  on 
the  Lebanese  crisis  is  to  imagine 
that  the  aircraft  carrier  Eisenhower, 
by  a  surgical  strike,  could  wipe  out 
all  the  foreign  interlopers — Syrian, 
Israeli  and  Palestinian — and  then  in 
a  splendidly  limited  nuclear  parox- 
ysm take  out  the  two  superpowers 
but  leave  Lebanon  intact.  Does  any- 
one believe  this  would  end  the  war 
between  the  Christian  Maronites 
and  the  Moslem  Druse — or  any  oth- 
er of  Lebanon's  multitudinous  and 
enthusiastic  conflicts? 

The  real  enemies  of  Lebanon  are 
the  Lebanese  themselves.  Of  all  the 
quarrels  on  earth,  Lebanon's  is  the 
one  least  susceptible  to  a  military 
solution. 

Lebanon's  troubles  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Russian  Revolution. 
The  origin  of  its  interminable  sectar- 
ian feuds  antedates  such  other  rela- 
tively recent  events  as  the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  the  Crusades. 

The  country  needs  an  invasion  of 
psychiatrists  and  bulletproof  vests. 
It's  no  place  for  our  apple-cheeked  and 
innocent  Marines. 

— I.F.  Stone,  New  York  Times 
*     *  * 

As  the  attackers  are  within  range 
of  the  U.S.  warships  close  to  the 
Beirut  shore,  so  are  the  U.S.  warships 
in  range  of  the  Syrian  missiles,  sup- 


God  &  LBJ 

At  lunch  once,  Bill  Moyers  was  say- 
ing grace  when  Johnson  bellowed: 
"Speak  up,  Bill!  I  can't  hear  a  damn 
thing."  Moyers  looked  up  and  said 
quietly,  "I  wasn't  addressing  you,  Mr. 
President." 

— Presidential  Anecdotes, 
by  Paul  F.  Boiler  Jr. 


I  remember  vividly  Chaplin's  scorn 
for  television.  It  had  a  political  origin, 
but  he  professed  to  hate  it  as  a  medi- 
um. Television  was  "too  hard  .  .  . 
cruel  .  .  .  brutal  .  .  .  naked,"  he  said. 
"Television  has  no  poetry.  It  is  too 
revealing." 

He  was  undoubtedly  right.  Televi- 


For  all  the  complaints  that  Japan 
shuts  out  foreign  competitors,  large 
numbers  of  American  firms  are  prov- 
ing that  it  is  possible  to  sell  success- 
fully in  that  difficult  market. 

Despite  a  merchandise-trade  defi- 
cit of  $18.9  billion  with  Japan  last 
year,  Americans  are  able  to  sell  $21 
billion  worth  of  goods  there. 

— U.S.  News  et>  World  Report 


Zelig  is  more  a  tapestry  of  illusion- 
ist nostalgia  than  a  standard  back- 
ground-foreground vehicle  for  per- 
formers. Everyone  behind  and  in  front 
of  the  camera  meshes  magnificently 
in  this  very  curiously  vicarious  mas- 
terpiece. Still,  though  I  wouldn't  want 
to  jinx  it  commercially,  I  believe  that 
Zelig  will  flourish  primarily  as  a  com- 
edy for  the  cognoscenti.  It  is  really  too 
good  and  too  imaginative  for  the  pa- 
bulum-craving masses. 

— Andrew  Sarris, 
Village  Voice 

Posterior  Prestige 

The  student  of  diplomatic  history  is 
gleefully  aware  that  violence  certain- 
ly does  break  out  over  questions  of 
protocol  among  those  charged  with 
embodying  the  prestige  of  their  coun- 
tries. The  ultimate  example  is  the 
seventeenth-century  French  envoy 
who,  when  offered  a  choice  of  places 
by  his  exasperated  Danish  hosts,  de- 
clared, "I  will  give  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador the  choice  of  place  he  regards  as 
the  most  honorable,  and  when  he 
shall  have  taken  it,  I  will  turn  him  out 
and  take  it  myself." 

— Judith  Martin, 
Vanity  Fair 
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Lackluster  TV  Not  for  Pabulumites 
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THERE'S  NO  OTHER  COPIER 
ON  EARTH  LIKE  IT. 


The  Minolta  Beta  450Z  has  features  no  copier  ever  had  before. 

Like  auto  magnification.  Which  allows  the  450Z,  with  its  automatic 
document  feeder,  to  take  a  stack  of  different  size  originals  and  automat- 
ically reduce  or  enlarge  them  to  uniform  size  copies. 

If  you  simply  want  to  make  copies  of  that  stack  of  originals,  the  450Z 
will  automatically  select  the  correct  paper  size  for  each  one. 

The  450Z  has  a  unique  variable  magnification  zooming  lens  that  gives 
you  a  virtually  limitless  range  of  copy  sizes.  From 
almost  50%  larger  than  the  original  to  50%  smaller. 

If  you  don't  need  reduction,  enlargement 
or  auto  magnification,  ask  your  dealer  about 
the  Beta  450  (without  the  Z). 

Both  make  copies  that  are  out  of  this  world. 


Call  your  Minolta  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 
Look  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under  the  Minolta 
trademark.  Or  call  toll  free  800-526-5256. 
In  New  Jersey  call  201-342-6707. 


MINOLTA 


I  

□  Please  have  my  dealer  contact  me  for 
a  demonstration  of  the  new  Minolta 
Beta  450Z 

□  Please  send  me  more  information 


Name- 
Title— 


Company. 
Address  


City_ 
Zip_ 


_Stat< 


.Telephone, 


Mail  to  Minolta  Corporation 
Business  Equipment  Division 
101  Williams  Drive 
Ramsey.  N.|.  07446 

I  

c  198)  Minolta  Corporation 
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Money  cannot  be 
well-managed  without  apoint 

of  view 

It  can  only 
be  shuffled 
around. 


The  information  age  is 
upon  us;  the  dawning  of 
pushbutton  knowledge.  And  if  we're  not  alert  to  it— 
the  pushbutton  mentality  which  relies  only  upon 
pushbutton  facts. 

The  mark  of  difference  at  Seligman  is  our 
determination  to  anticipate  changes  in  the  market- 
place and  to  react  to  the  individual  needs  of  our 
clients— in  a  non-pushbutton  way. 

In  the  face  of  the  avalanche  of  pushbutton 
information— which  can  often  obscure  vision— we 
wish  to  reaffirm  our  non-mechanical  approach  to 
the  management  of  money. 

All  Seligman  investments  conform  to  carefully 
developed  strategies  and  all  of  our  strategies  adhere 
to  our  corporate  view  of  the  future. 

Today  we  have  over  $4  billion  in  assets  under 
management  in  two  areas:  a  select  group  of  private 
accounts  which  we  manage  separately  for  individ- 
uals, corporations  and  institutions,  and  a  program 
of  quality  investment  funds. 

If  you're  interested  in  our  services  we'd  be 
pleased  to  discuss  them  with  you.  Just  call  or  write 
Ron  Schroeder,  our  President.  Outside  of  New  Y^rk 
the  number  is  (800)221-7844;  in  New  York  State 
please  call  (212)488-0200. 


J.&W  Seligman  &  Co.  Incorporated 

'  One  Bankers  Trust  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y  10006 


Fact  and  Comment  II 

By  M.S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Deputy  Editor-in-Chief 


UNANSWERED  QUESTION 


Democratic  presidential  candidates  and  a  growing 
number  of  economists  are  calling  for  an  "industrial  poli- 
cy" that  would  supposedly  regenerate  declining  industries 
while  advancing  high  technology.  A  key  role  would  be 
given  to  some  government  agency  in  directing  capital. 

Advocates  have  yet  to  answer  convincingly  the  ques- 
tion: What  makes  government  bureaucrats  better  able 
than  free  markets  to  choose  winners  and  losers? 


These  people  cite  Japan's  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry.  The  example  of  MITI  is  a  false  one.  It  is  often 
in  spite  of,  not  because  of,  MITI's  bureaucrats  that  various 
industries  have  succeeded.  The  greatest  Japanese  success — 
so  far — has  been  automobiles,  which  MITI  tried  to  discour- 
age because  it  thought  the  industry  had  little  export  poten- 
tial. Only  when  this  bureaucracy  stopped  meddling  with 
them  did  Japan's  carmakers  come  into  their  own. 


ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  JAPAN  . 


You  would  never  know  it  from  all  the  talk  about  Japan 
Inc.,  but  that  country  is  a  textbook  example  of  the  potency 
of  following  the  free  market  concepts  of  Adam  Smith,  or 
what  now  goes  by  the  name  of  supply-side  economics. 

Japan's  tax  burden  is  the  lowest  of  any  industrial  coun- 
try. So  is  government  spending,  despite  lavish  pork-barrel 
outlays  that  benefit  politically  potent  farmers.  Even  if 
Japan  boosted  defense  spending  to  an  adequate  proportion 
of  GNP,  government  outlays  still  wouldn't  match  ours 
proportionately.  Social  spending  is  small  by  American  and 
European  standards.  People  are  expected  to  save  for  their 
retirement  and  do.  That,  plus  tax  incentives,  gives  Japan 
the  highest  savings  rate  among  industrial  countries. 

In  the  early  1950s  personal  income  tax  rates  were 
slashed.  Dividends  and  interest  were  made  virtually  tax- 
free.  Over  the  next  20  years  the  government  systematical- 
ly provided  new  investment  incentives.  Recently  the  gov- 
ernment hinted  at  a  major  income  tax  reduction,  even 
though  the  budget  deficit  is  far  larger  than  our  own. 

Investment  per  capita  is  twice  that  of  the  U.S.  Abun- 
dant, cheap  capital  is  Japan's  most  formidable  weapon,  not 
government-business-union  collusion. 

The  irritations  with  the  Japanese  are  understandable. 
Our  trade  deficit  with  them  is  ballooning  and  will  reach  a 
record  $28  billion  next  year.  The  Japanese  often  are  insen- 
sitive to  the  potential  problems  their  success  creates.  They 
don't  make  those  timely  moves  that  would  help  counter- 
act protectionism  here  and  in  Europe. 

We  must  continue  to  pressure  Japan  to  ease  access  to  its 
markets,  to  contribute  more  to  defense  and  to  quicken  the 


pace  of  opening  up  its  financial  markets. 

These  matters,  however,  shouldn't  blind  policymakers 
to  the  fundamental  truth  that  Japan's  prosperity  over  the 
past  30  years  has  increased  our  own  prosperity,  that  Ja- 
pan's success  has  been  the  catalyst  for  the  whole  Pacific 
Basin,  whose  extraordinary  growth  has  helped  make  it 
immune  to  the  domino  theory  that  so  worried  American 
policymakers  a  couple  of  decades  ago. 

Look  at  the  handful  of  less-developed-country  success 
stories,  and  almost  all  are  in  this  region — South  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Thailand,  even 
Indonesia  to  a  lesser  extent. 

An  unemployed  auto  worker  in  Detroit  would  never 
believe  it,  nor  would  Caterpillar  executives,  but  Japan's 
growth  has  made  us  prosperous,  too.  Next  to  Canada, 
Japan  is  our  biggest  trading  customer.  The  trade  surplus 
Japan  has  with  us  doesn't  impoverish  the  U.S.  any  more 
than  our  trade  surplus  with  Western  Europe  impoverishes 
them.  The  dollars  Japan  receives  don't  disappear  in  a 
sinkhole,  but  are  invested  and  spent,  thereby  increasing 
the  size  of  the  world  market. 

Will  the  current  prime  minister  move  to  ease  trade 
frictions?  A  good  start  would  be  boosting  the  U.S.'  $40 
million  share  of  Nippon  Telephone  &  Telegraph's  $3  bil- 
lion capital-equipment  program.  All  of  us  have  a  major 
stake  in  his  doing  so. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  take  a  page  from  Japan's  book 
concerning  capital  creation,  not  to  menti'  quality  manu- 
facturing, and  rid  ourselves  of  the  large  I  ■  i  roneous  notion 
that  that  country  has  made  us  poor. 
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Communication  Concepts  from  AT&T: 


How  to  be  100%  certain 
99.5%  of  the  time. 


Today,  with  the  sheer  volume  of  informa- 
tion being  transmitted,  the  necessity  of 
having  to  retransmit  data  that  was  garbled  is 
not  only  inefficient  and  nonproductive,  it  can 
double  the  time  it  takes  to  receive  accurate  data. 
The  engineers,  scientists,  and  marketing  exec- 
utives of  the  AT&T  Network  have  developed 
communication  concepts  that  allow  you  to  be 
certain  that  what  you  send  is  what  they  get— the 
first  time,  99.5%  of  the  time. 
Consider  this  scenario:  You  have  an  inquiry  response  system  that  provides  information  on 
demand.  This  data  is  virtually  error-free.  You  select  among  a  variety  of  transmission  speeds. 
Retransmissions,  practically  nil.  Downtime,  minimal. 

The  concept  is  Data  Management  through  AT&T's  Data  Information  Systems.  And  with 
Dataphone*  Digital  Service,  you  are  able  to  transmit  56,000  bits  of  information  each  second, 
accurately  and  reliably.  In  fact,  99.5%  accurate,  99.9%  reliable.  At  any  speed. 

How?  Digital  transmission  through  the  most  powerful  communication  network  in  the  world, 
the  AT&T  Network.  Digital  eliminates  the  problems  created  by  noise  and  distortion  over  dis- 
tance. The  flexibility  and  back-up  system  of  the  AT&T  Network  monitors  accuracy,  notes 
trouble  spots  and  takes  corrective  action.  The  Network  can  even  tell  you  the  location  of  the 
problem  even  if  it's  your  own  equipment.  Your  people  have  more  time  to  do  productive  work 
because  troubles  and  retransmissions  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

As  part  of  a  Telemarketing  (marketing  over  distance)  operation,  the  superior  performance 
of  Dataphone  Digital  Service  allows  your  people  and  their  customers  to  benefit  from  a  more 
responsive,  sleeker,  more  reliable  form  of  transmitted  information.  It  not  only  can  get  more  out 
of  a  second,  it  can  get  more  out  of  a  penny. 

Dataphone  Service  is  part  of  the  family  of  ACCUNET*  Digital  Services. 
The  family  includes  ACCUNET  T1.5  Service,  which  provides  a  higher  capacity  alternative 
suitable  for  both  voice  and  data  communication  needs. 

ACCUNET  Reserved  1.5  Service,  the  heart  of  a  video  teleconferencing  system. 
ACCUNET  Packet  Service,  the  packet-switching  service  that  provides  a  more  economical 
means  of  data  transport. 

Together,  they  offer  a  family  of  digital  services  in  data,  voice  and  video  to  meet  the  high- 
volume  needs  of  large  corporations. 

To  find  i  >ut  how  AT&T  can  help  you  tailor  a  high-performance  data  system  that  puts 
the  Network  to  work  for  you,  call  \  g()Q  821-2121. 

Expanding  your  ability  to  communicate. 


IP  AT&T 


V  service  mark  of  AT&T 


What's  Ahead  for  Business 


Edited  by  Thomas  O'Donnell 


THE  SQUEEZE  ON  BANK  EARNINGS 


Competition 
will  keep  loan 
margins  thin 


Plant  use,  a 
key  statistic,  is 
higher  than  it  looks 


At  the  big  money  center  banks,  loan  volume  remains  relatively  tame, 
the  spread  between  the  interest  they  get  and  the  interest  they  have  to 
pay  is  thin,  and  some  bond  trading  accounts  are  in  the  red.  So,  there  is 
no  reason  to  expect  third-quarter  bank  earnings  to  show  any  improve- 
ment over  the  mediocre  profits  reported  in  the  second  quarter  of  1983. 
Indeed,  for  most  big  banks  third-quarter  profits  will  be  lower. 

But  hard  times  have  their  uses.  Whether  or  not  the  prime  rate  falls 
in  the  fourth  quarter  from  the  present  11%,  competition  will  keep  the 
spread  thin.  Good  customers  should  be  able  to  borrow  short  term  at  a 
rate  only  120  basis  points  or  so  over  what  their  bankers  paid  for  the 
money.  A  spread  of  220  to  250  basis  points  is  considered  normal. 

The  squeeze  on  earnings  will  make  the  banks,  and  their  regulators, 
even  less  likely  to  face  up  to  shaky  loans  abroad.  Remember  the  90-day 
rule?  It  requires  banks  to  declare  as  "nonperforming"  any  loans  that 
fall  more  than  90  days  behind  in  interest  payments,  but  both  bankers 
and  regulators  are  hoping  that  time — and  the  IMF — will  postpone  a 
confrontation  with  this  reality. 

Regional  banks  are  in  better  shape  at  present.  Consumer  loans  typical- 
ly account  for  more  of  their  portfolios — up  to  60% — and  carry  wider 
spreads.  Moreover,  regionals  in  the  main  have  shied  away  from  inter- 
national lending.  So  the  regionals  have  been  quicker  to  write  off  bad 
credits.  This  explains  why  regional  bank  stocks  have  outperformed 
money  center  bank  stocks  this  year. 

The  good  side  of  the  banks'  bad  news  is  the  obvious  absence  of  loan 
demand  pressing  upward  on  interest  rates.  A  strong  recovery  is  taking 
place,  but  corporations  seem  able  to  finance  the  recovery  out  of  cash 
flow.  The  continuing  strength  of  the  recovery  becomes  clear  in  the 
figures  measuring  how  hard  U.S.  manufacturing  facilities  are  working. 
After  nine  consecutive  monthly  gains,  "capacity  utilization  rate" 
stands  at  76%,  compared  with  its  postwar  low  of  68%  a  year  ago.  But 
many  plants  considered  temporarily  idle,  especially  in  steel  and  petro- 
leum refining,  are  really  out  of  commission  permanently.  Allow  for 
that,  and  the  real  rate  is  more  likely  to  be  between  80%  and  85%. 

The  difference  matters  because  80%  is  a  traditional  flash  point,  above 
which  businesses  step  up  capital  spending,  and  loan  demand  rises. 
After  that,  manufacturers  raise  prices.  The  rising  utilization  rate 
already  is  reviving  inflationary  fears.  Also,  spending  on  producer- 
durable  equipment  (PDE)  has  been  stronger  than  expected — a  recent 
8.7%  annualized  rate — and  is  likely  to  remain  so  through  mid-1984. 

But  the  improvement  in  corporate  profits  and  cash  flow  appears  strong 
enough  to  prevent  a  surge  in  inflation  or  any  crowding  in  the  capital 
markets.  Business  demand  at  present  is  a  mere  5.8%  of  total  credit 
demand,  about  as  low  as  it  has  been  in  30  years.  At  the  same  time,  a 
much  improved  stock  market  has  allowed  corporations  to  raise  more 
equity  capital.  Equity  issues  today  account  for  45%  of  corporate 
financings,  compared  with  32%  after  the  1974-75  downturn. 
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The  Forbes  Index 


Forbes  Index 
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Growing  but  slowing.  The  Forbes  Index  again  registered  an 
advance.  However,  over  the  last  several  weeks  the  growth 
rate  of  these  gains  has  fallen  steadily.  This  may  be  a  positive 
sign — indicating  that  the  rebounding  economy  will  avoid 
premature  overheating. 

New  housing  starts  show  a  1.8%  gain  in  August.  Indus- 
trial production  rose  0.9% .  Consumer  installment  credit 


made  a  modest  month-to-month  advance  of  0.2%. 

A  7.9%  jump  in  new  unemployment  claims,  however, 
helped  keep  the  Forbes  Index  from  posting  new  gains.  So 
did  a  1 .4%  drop  in  retail  sales.  But  this  figure  is  mislead- 
ing: The  decline  in  retail  sales  was  caused  in  part  by  the 
lack  of  new  cars  on  dealers'  lots.  With  Detroit  increasing 
production  fast,  this  situation  shouldn't  last  long. 


The  Forbes  Index  Components 


The  Forbes  Index  is  a  measure  of  U.S.  economic  activity 
composed  of  eight  equally  weighted  elements:  Total  in- 
dustrial production,  new  claims  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation, the  cost  of  services  relative  to  all  consumer 
pnces,  the  level  of  new  orders  for  durable  goods  com- 
pared with  manufacturers'  inventories,  total  retail  sales, 
new  housing  starts,  personal  income,  the  change  in  the 
amount  of  consumer  installment  debt  outstanding. 

To  measure  these  eight  elements,  Forbes  monitors  1 1 
series  of  U.S.  government  data.  The  last  14  months'  data 
for  each  series  are  presented  at  right 


Consumer  price  indexes  (  1967=  100) 
all  urban  consumers,  unadjusted  (Dept.  of  Labor) 


New  housing  starts  (thousands) 
privately  owned,  unadjusted  (Dept.  of  Commerce) 


Industrial  production  index  ( 1967=  100 
Seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 


Manufacturers  new  orders  and  inventories 

($billions)  seasonally  (Dept.  of  Commerce) 


Personal  income  (Sbillions)  wage  and  salary  dis- 
bursements, seasonally  adjusted  (Dept.  of  Commerce) 
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Unemployment       v^y  claims  (thousands) 
seasonally  adjusted  (Dept.  of  Labor) 

Retail  store  sales  (Sbillions) 

seasonally  adjusted  (Dept.  of  Commerce) 

Consumer  installment  credit  (Sbillions) 
total,  seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 
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00000^^  Beethoven  was  the  classic  performer 

of  his  time.  Today,  it's  the  Ford  Electronic  Premium 
Sound  System.  Designed,  engineered  and  quality  tested  by  Ford, 
specifically  for  Ford  and  Lincoln-Mercury  automobiles.  This  highly 
sophisticated  stereo  system  will  faithfully  reproduce  the  musical 
performance  of  the  most  demanding  artist.  From  Beethoven  to  Bach. 
From  Bach  to  Rock.  And  everything  in  between.  The  Ford  Electronic 
Premium  Sound  System.  The  classic  performer  in  a  full  line  of  high 
performance  sound  systems  by  Ford.  ^ 
Available  at  your  Ford  and  Lincoln-Mercury  dealers  today. 
Beethoven  never  heard  it  so  good. , 
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GET  IN  ON 
THE  BOOM. 

TeleVideo"  Personal  Computers  best  equip  you  to  attain  that  most  coveted  objective. 
Success. 

Because  nobody  offers  you  access  to  all  the  benefits  of  today's  and  tomorrow's 
technology  like  TeleVideo.  We're  the  number  one  independent  supplier  of  computer 
terminals  and  offer  the  widest  selection  of  personal  computers  available.  Nobody  —  noi 
Apple"  not  IBM'  nobody  —  gives  you  the  personal  computer  choices  TeleVideo  does. 

Desktop.  Portable.  Networks.  Multi-user.  And  operating  systems  that  let  you  apply  virtual!) 

all  the  types  of  software  there  are,  including  those  most  popular  productivity  tools, 

word  processing  and  spreadsheets. 

TeleVideo's  Integrated  Systems  Design  is  the  key.  It  not  only  makes  our  computers 
highly  reliable  and  sensibly  priced,  it  makes  them  totally  compatible.  The  ability  to 
communicate  is  built  in  to  each  and  everyone.  So  you  can  create  entire  networks  simpl\ 
by  plugging  one  TeleVideo  model  into  another.  And  another.  And  so  on.  It's  a  unique 
capability  that  enables  your  TeleVideo  system  to  grow  as  your  business  booms. 

TeleVideo  has  also  pioneered  ergonomic  features  like  non-glare,  adjustable  screens 
and  moveable  keyboards  with  palm  rests  and  sculpted  keys.  Because  we  know  that 
a  more  comfortable  computer  user  is  a  more  productive  user.  A  more  successful  user 


Call  the  TeleVideo  Office  in  your  region  for  the  nearest  dealer. 
Southeast  (404)  447-1231  •  East  (703)  556-7764  •  Metro  New  York 
(516)  496-4777  •  Northeast  (617)  890-3282  •  South  Central 
(214)  258-6776  •  Rocky  Mountain  (408)  745-7760  •  Southwest 
(714)  752-9488  •  Midwest  (312)  969-0112  •  Northwest 
(408)  745-7760  •  Southern  Europe  (33)  1687-3440  •  Central 

Europe  (31)  752-87461  •  Northern  Europe 

(44)  908-668778  •  International  (408)  745-7760. 

For  more  information,  call  800-538-8725 

(in  California,  (408)  745-7760). 


TeleVideo  Personal  Computers 

^TeleVideo  Systems,  Inc 

7770  Morse  Avenue,  Sunnyvale,  CA  9408P 

TeleVideo  Systems  are  fully  serviced  nationwide  by  TRW  •  Apple  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc 

•  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines,  Inc 


Forbes 


Does  the  world  really  need  another  small 
computer?  Hewlett-Packard  thinks  so. 
More  to  the  point,  HP  needs  a  successful 
micro  to  put  it . . . 


Back  into 
the  race 


HP's  Personal  Computer  Group  bead  Cyril  Yansouniand  CEO  John  Young  with  HP  150 
Hoping  to  upset  Apple's  cart  as  well  as  IBM's. 


By  Kathleen  K.  Wiegner 

On  Sept.  19,  six  days  after  Os- 
borne Computer  sought  pro- 
tection from  its  creditors  under 
Chapter  1 1  of  the  bankruptcy  code, 
another  California  company  intro- 
duced a  new  microcomputer.  The 
company:  Palo  Alto's  mighty  Hew- 
lett-Packard. The  product:  the  HP 
150,  a  business  microcomputer  that 
HP  hopes  will  make  it  a  serious  con- 
tender against  IBM  in  the  race  to  sell 
micros  to  America's  officeland. 

Hewlett-Packard  is  already  scram- 
bling in  the  slippery  microcomputer 
market,  with  offerings  ranging  from  a 
$995  hand-held  computer  to  a 
$25,000  desktop  for  scientists.  Why  a 
new  entry  at  $3,995?  Because  it  has  no 
choice.  Like  car  makers,  computer 
makers  are  downsizing  their  prod- 
ucts. The  minicomputer,  that  big  box 
of  computer  hardware  on  which  com- 
panies like  HP,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  Data  General  built  their 
fortunes,  is  giving  way  to  increasingly 
smarter,  smaller — cheaper — micro 
(personal)  computers.  Says  Paul  Ely, 
HP  executive  vice  president  in  charge 
of  its  computer  groups: 

"At  some  point  toward  the  end  of 
this  decade,  personal  computers  will 
be  our  primary  business  if  we  are  a 
successful  computer  company."  The 
converse  is  also  true:  If  personal  com- 
puters are  not  HP's  primary  business, 
says  Ely,  "then  we  won't  be  a  success- 
ful computer  company."  In  other 
words,  Hewlett-Packard  can  shoulder 
the  risks  of  the  microcomputer  mar- 
ket. Or  it  can  say  good-bye  to  future 
growth  in  its  computer  operations, 
which  now  generate  half  of  HP's  $4.2 
billion  in  annual  revenues.  A  tough 
choice  either  way. 

The  HP  150  arrives  after  more  than 
three  years  of  frustration,  corporate 
turmoil  and  soul-searching  into 
whether  the  policies  and  philosophy 
that. have  served  HP  so  well  in  its 
growth  from  a  garage-based  startup  to 
a  multibillion-dollar  corporation,  still 
apply  in  this  brave  new  world  of  mi- 
crocomputers. Its  first  personal  com- 
puter, the  HP-85,  hit  the  market  in 
1980.  But  after  almost  four  years  on 
the  learning  curve,  HP  has  less  than 
5%  of  the  market  for  machines  in  the 
$1,000  to  $5,000  range.  Compare  that 
to  IBM,  which  in  two  years  has 
grabbed  an  estimated  21%  of  that 
market.  That's  especially  humiliating 
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for  a  company  whose  hand-held  cal- 
culators, instruments  and  minicom- 
puters are  world  class.  Think  of  the 
HP  150  not  as  just  another  machine 
but  as  the  embodiment  of  a  new  Hew- 
lett-Packard strategy  for  grabbing  a 
significant  chunk  of  business  before 
the  opportunity  is  gone  forever. 

At  the  root  of  HP's  problems  in 
personal  computers  is  the  fact  that 
the  company  has  never  taken  mass 
marketing  seriously.  HP  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  company  of  engineers 
selling  to  engineers.  Its  technically 
oriented  customers  were  happy  to  pay 
a  premium  for  HP's  technology  and 
quality.  Market  research  was  infor- 
mal and  fraternal:  Any  HP  engineer 
could  tell  whether  a  fellow  engineer 
would  like  a  new  product  or  not.  Ad- 
vertising was  generally  limited  to 
print — little  television.  Even  its  desk- 
top computers  were  aimed  chiefly  at 
loyal  followers,  and  only  as  an  after- 
thought at  the  broad  market  of  non- 
technical, first-time  computer  users. 

Reinforcing  this  collegiality,  HP's 
organization  has  been  designed  to  in- 
crease entrepreneurial  spirit  in  a  com- 
pany with  70,000  employees  scattered 
worldwide.  That  spirit  was  nourished 
in  scores  of  small  divisional  units.  As 
the  company's  sales  grew  and  earn- 
ings increased  (to  $383  million  last 
year),  new  divisions  sprang  up  around 
new  product  lines.  Division  managers 
were  given  broad  authority,  as  well  as 
profit  and  loss  accountability. 

Make  no  mistake:  This  kind  of  de- 
centralization has  worked  well.  Wit- 
ness HP's  sales  growth — 24%  annual 
compounding  for  ten  years — its  ten- 
fold profit  increase. 

But  when  it  came  to  personal  com- 
puters organizational  flexibility  be- 
came a  nightmare  of  product  confu- 
sion. HP  had  a  division  in  Corvallis, 
Ore.  making  one  type  of  desktop  com- 
puter, another  in  Ft.  Collins,  Colo, 
making  another  type  of  desktop  and  a 
third  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif,  making  in- 
telligent terminals  that  can  also  func- 
tion as  personal  computers.  Each  divi- 
sion developed  products  and  sold 
them  to  narrowly  defined  customer 
groups — primarily,  of  course,  the  sci- 
entific and  technical  crowd.  Compare 
this  confusing  strategy  to  the  straight- 
forward ones  of  Apple  and  IBM,  which 
offer  one  or  two  basic  machines  to  all 
users.  No  wonder  Hewlett-Packard  is 
rarely  associated  in  most  minds  with 
personal  computers. 

Hewlett-Packard  executives  can- 
didly acknowledge  the  problem. 
"When  it  comes  to  the  personal  com- 
puter business,  we  have  had  in  the 
past  what  I  would  describe  as  a  very 
opportunistic  approach  to  the  market- 


place," admits  Cyril  Yansouni.  He  is 
the  former  head  of  HP's  data  termi- 
nals division,  who  was  asked  to  pull 
HP's  personal  computer  effort  togeth- 
er last  January.  "We  had  several  orga- 
nizations in  the  company  that  were 
somehow  addressing  the  market.  But 
none  of  them  had  it  as  their  major 
focus."  Add  up  all  the  autonomous 
divisions  (including  those  selling 
hand-held  calculators  and  peripherals 
like  printers  and  disk  drives),  Yan- 
souni continues,  and  "we  had  over 
$500  million  in  sales  in  that  [personal 
computer]  market,  which  is  not  bad, 
but  no  significant  focus  on  it." 

To  get  that  focus,  HP  was  forced  to 
take  steps  almost  unprecedented  in 
its  history.  It  recentralized.  The  Cor- 
vallis division  was  combined  with 
other  divisions  to  form  the  new  Per- 
sonal Computer  Group  and  charged 
with  bringing  the  HP  150  to  market. 
As  a  result,  a  number  of  the  top  Cor- 
vallis managers,  including  its  general 
manager,  walked. 

Will  the  HP  150  be  the  world-beater 


HP  needs?  Predictions  are  dangerous 
in  the  microcomputer  market,  a  nev- 
er-never land  where  unbelievably 
newer,  smaller,  cheaper  products  can 
appear  overnight.  But  the  early  signs 
suggest  that  the  HP  150  may  indeed 
be  a  strong  competitor  against  IBM's 
PC  and  Apple's  Lisa  (see  bo.xi. 

"A  big  departure  from  the  past," 
according  to  Yansouni,  was  his 
group's  decision  to  build  the  HP  150 
to  microcomputer  industry  standard. 
Special  HP  features  are  added  on  top 
of  that  standard.  Sure,  HP  needs  to 
stand  out  in  the  crowd,  but  it  was  also 
necessary  to  aim  the  HP  150  at  the 
broadest  possible  user  market  and  to 
harness  the  energies  of  America's 
software  writers.  Much  of  the  soft- 
ware for  the  HP  150  will  be  written  by 
outside  software  writers  who  are 
more  willing  to  write  for  a  particular 
machine  if  they  can  work  with  stan- 
dards they  are  already  familiar  with. 
Thus,  by  using  IBM's  choice  of  a  mi- 
croprocessor (the  Intel  8088)  and  MS- 
DOS  operating  system  rather  than 


No  toy 


Tlhe  HP  150  is  an  office  product, 
not  a  home  computer  a  la  Atari 
or  Commodore.  It  offers  as  much 
to  a  user  when  networked  with  a 
larger  computer  as  when  standing 
alone.  It  includes  as  standard,  elec- 
tronics that  not  only  allow  it  to  be 
plugged  into  other  HP  150s  but 
into  larger  minicom- 
puters and  even  IBM 
mainframes  as  well.  The 
HP  150  differs  from  the 
Apple  Lisa — a  very  sophis- 
ticated single-user  ma- 
chine— primarily  in  the 
degree  to  which  its  soft- 
ware has  been  integrated. 

But  at  the  same 
time,  HP  will  offer 
separately  some  of 
the  integrated  soft- 
ware functions  that 
Apple  is  heavily  pro- 
moting: word  pro- 
cessing, spread-   

sheet,  database  management  and  a 
clever  way  of  putting  information 
on  the  screen  in  the  form  of  index 
file  cards.  With  two  disk  drives  and 
256  kilobytes  of  random  access 
memory  (RAM),  the  HP  150  is 
more  powerful  than  the  IBM  PC  or 
Apple  lie,  since  as  with  the  com- 
munications capability,  HP  offers 
these  as  standard.  Its  graphics  and 
quick  response  are  state  of  the  art. 
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The  HP  Touch 


Significantly,  it  uses  the  MS-DOS 
operating  system,  which  IBM  has 
made  almost  an  industry  standard 
for  16-bit  machines. 

Listed  at  around  $4,000,  it's  not 
the  cheapest  computer  around, 
but  industry  types  agree  that  it 
will  offer  pretty  good  value  for  the 
money. 

Where  the  HP  150  de- 
parts from  the  multitude 
of  microcomputers  out 
there  is  on  the  screen  and 
in  its  smaller,  space-sav- 
ing disk  drives.  The  HP 
150  uses  an  electronic  grid 
behind  the  screen  (rather 
like  an  electronic 
eye).  When  you 
touch  the  screen 
with  your  finger,  the 
grid  is  broken,  send- 
ing signals  to  the 
computer.  Com- 
mands to  "print"  or 
of  text  can  thus  be 
screen  rather  than 
from  the  keyboard.  Graphics  can 
be  created  by  touching  different 
points  on  the  screen  which  the 
computer  then  connects.  At  one 
point  the  touch  screen  was  to  be 
an  option,  but  tests  on  first-time 
users  were  so  positive  that  HP 
decided  to  make  it  standard 
equipment. — K.K.W. 
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proprietary  products  of  its  own,  HP 
has  made  it  easier  for  software  writers 
to  convert  IBM  software,  which  exists 
in  abundance,  to  its  new  machine. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  Paul  Ely 
imagines  the  thoughts  of  a  Forbes 
500s  executive:  "This  Apple  was  okay 
when  we  were  toying  around,  but 
we're  beyond  the  stage  where  we 
want  a  toy  or  a  piece  of  fruit.  Now 
that  we  want  a  real  machine,  we'll  get 
an  IBM  or  one  of  the  other  serious 
computer  companies'  products."  Like 
a  Hewlett-Packard. 

But  don't  let  Ely's  confidence  fool 
you.  Apple  cannot  be  so  easily  dis- 
missed, and  the  HP  150  is  a  long,  long 
way  from  the  finish  line.  One  very 
important  unknown  is  how  HP  will 
handle  its  marketing,  advertising  and 
dealer  relations  as  the  HP  150  moves 
into  the  marketplace.  HP  already  has 
a  large,  built-in  customer  base  among 
current  larger  computer  users  who 
will  be  easily  able  to  hook  the  HP  150 
on  to  their  existing  equipment,  but 
that's  a  limited  advantage.  To  sell 
outside  this  loyal  group,  something 
HP  has  yet  to  prove  it  can  do,  the 
company  needs  enthusiastic  indepen- 
dent retail  dealers.  HP  has  not  been 
successful  in  attracting  these  dealers 
to  earlier  products.  Like  any  retailers 
they  want  fast-moving  products  like 
IBM's  and  Apple's.  And  they  want 
good  discounts.  In  the  past  HP's  dis- 
count policies  had  often  been  paltry, 
leading  independent  dealers  to  be- 
lieve HP  was  favoring  its  own  direct 
sales  force. 

Yansouni  acknowledges  the  prob- 
lem. "Our  previous  products  had  ap- 
peal for  our  installed  base,"  he  says, 
"but  the  retailer  didn't  give  a  damn 
about  that  because  we  sell  to  that 
base."  Yansouni  also  concedes  that 
"in  some  cases,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  some  of  our  bigger  dealers, 
we  need  to  look  again  at  our  whole 
structure  of  discounts."  HP  is  going  to 
try  to  double  the  number  of  dealers 
actively  marketing  its  personal  com- 
puters. To  woo  retail  chains  selling  to 
business  users  (it  has  already  signed  a 
deal  with  ComputerLand),  it  will  offer 
better  discounts,  quicker  delivery  of 
products  and  its  first  full-scale  nation- 
al television  advertising  campaign. 

But  the  running  will  be  hard.  Both 
IBM  and  Apple  have  smaller,  cheaper 
versions  of  their  popular  machines  in 
the  wings.  Indeed,  before  the  end  of 
the  year  as  many  as  20  new  personal 
computers  may  be  announced.  Savvy 
dealers  may  wait  until  the  dust  settles 
before  loading  up  on  new  products. 

Is  HP  too  late  in  microcomputers? 
Probably  not.  It  has  a  powerful  name, 
and  its  balance  sheet  is  strong.  Both 


are  factors  in  building  consumer  con- 
fidence in  the  wake  of  Osborne's 
Chapter  1 1  filing  and  troubles  at  other 
small  computer  firms. 

"We  start  off  with  an  asset  we  really 
haven't  capitalized  on,"  concludes 
Ely.  "The  typical  consumer  has  an 
idea  that  HP  is  an  extremely  good 
company  with  high-quality  products. 
But  we  haven't  given  him  a  product 


he  wants  to  buy.  The  HP  150  is  not 
the  end  answer.  But  it  is  a  good  first 
step.  Until  last  January  we  weren't 
trying.  Now  we're  trying.  That's  got 
to  make  a  difference." 

Put  it  this  way:  Of  the  handful  of 
companies  that  has  even  a  chance  to 
give  IBM  a  run  for  its  money  in  busi- 
ness microcomputers,  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard is  a  strong  contender.  ■ 


The  Boy  Scouts  are  trustworthy,  loyal,  help- 
ful, friendly — not  to  mention  resurgent 
and  financially  stable. 


Prepared,  at  last 


By  John  A.  Byrne 


1IKE  THEIR  COMRADES  in  the  Flf- 
_  ties — scouting's  golden  de- 
I  cade — the  38  members  of  Put- 
nam Valley,  N.Y.'s  Troop  41  enjoy 
huddling  round  a  campfire.  But  scouts 
today  are  apt  to  know  as  much  about 
Basic  and  VisiCalc  as  pitching  a  tent 
or  treating  chigger  bites. 

Troop  41  uses  a  Radio  Shack  TRS- 
80  computer  to  keep  tabs  on  meeting 
attendance,  monitor  promotions  from 
Tenderfoot  to  Eagle,  collect  dues  and 
produce  a  monthly  newsletter. 
"We  still  like  to  camp  and 
hike,"  says  Mc  Andrew 
Burns,  a  14-year-old  Star  /f\\ 
Scout,  "but  you're  lost  to- 
day if  you  don't  know  1 1 
much  about  computers." 

Burns  is  one  of  the  60,000 
scouts  who  have  earned  the 
"Computers"  merit  badge,  which 
now  rivals  "Forestry"  and  "Reptile 
Study"  in  popularity.  This  emphasis 
on  technology  is  helping  the  Boy 
Scouts  reverse  nearly  a  decade  of  de- 
cline. During  the  Seventies  member- 
ship in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was 
off  by  one-third,  and  finances  were 
strained.  But  no  more.  In  1982  youth 
membership  rose  to  3.4  million,  a 
5.6%  gain  over  1981  and  the  largest 
annual  increase  in  14  years.  BSA  net 
revenues  of  $24.2  million  now  exceed 


expenses  by  $1  million. 

Today,  one  in  three  boys  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  10  is  a  Cub  Scout, 
and  one  in  five  between  1 1  and  1 7  is  a 
Boy  Scout.  All  this  brings  in  lots  of 
money.  In  addition  to  BSA  revenues, 
412  local  councils  gather  some  $207 
million.  The  132,000  Cub  Packs, 
Scout  Troops  and  Explorer  Posts  raise 
far  more  by  sponsoring  everything 
from  car  washes  to  pancake  break- 
fasts. BSA  officials  prefer  such  labor- 
intensive  fundraising  to  selling  cook- 
ies. Margins,  they  point  out,  are  far 
higher. 

To  understand  the  current 
resurgence,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  appreciate 
■  how  much  the  Vietnam  era 
hurt  the  scouts.  Birth  rates 
^  M  were  falling,  and  social  val- 
^9tJr  ucs  were  changing  Wearing 
military-like  uniforms  was 
hardly  "in."  It  certainly  wouldn't 
win  you  a  date  with  Jane  Fonda.  But 
management  stumbled,  too.  "We 
were  like  a  corporation  aiming  for 
short-term  earnings  at  the  expense  of 
the  long  haul,"  says  Chief  Scout  Ex- 
ecutive James  Tarr.  "The  leadership 
was  too  preoccupied  with  growth." 

Unlike  the  more  centrally  con- 
trolled Girl  Scouts,  BSA  relies  on 
churches,  schools  and  civic  groups  to 
run  packs  and  troops.  But  in  the  Sev- 
enties, when  they  should  have  been 
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working  to  strengthen  ties 
with  these  chartering  or- 
ganizations, BSA  execu- 
tives were  pressuring 
them,  unsuccessfully,  to 
expand.  Worse  still,  BSA 
grew  top-heavy.  "We  were 
staffed  up  to  handle  an  8- 
million-member  move- 
ment, and  we  never 
reached  it,"  explains  Jo- 
seph Anglim,  national  di- 
rector of  administration. 
"We  had  to  pull  the  cork." 

BSA  whittled  down  its 
national  council  staff 
from  a  high  of  1,407  in 
early  1974  to  962  today.  It 
also  moved  four  years  ago 
from  a  rolling  120-acre 
complex  in  North  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.  to  a  centrally 

located  10-acre  tract  just   

outside  Dallas.  Saving:  $2.3  million  in 
operating  costs  the  first  year. 

BSA  also  tried  something  else 
new — searching  out  successful  alum- 
ni as  part  of  its  fundraising.  This 
makes  sense  when  there  are  Eagle 
Scouts  in  high  places — from  IBM's 
John  Opel  and  Citicorp's  Walter  Wris- 
ton  to  McDonnell  Douglas'  Sanford 
McDonnell  and  Marriott's  John  Wil- 
lard  Marriott  Jr.  Eagle  Charles  Pigott, 
president  of  PACCAR  Inc.,  for  exam- 
ple, headed  an  effort  that  raised  $52 
million  in  28  months. 

The  scouts  also  went  to  work  on 
their  equipment  business,  the  second- 
largest  source  of  funds.  BSA  subcon- 
tracts the  manufacture  of  everything 
from  uniforms — newly  redesigned  by 
Oscar  de  la  Renta — to  mess  kits.  Then 
it  wholesales  to  2,000  franchised 
stores.  To  improve  margins,  the 
scouts  recently  launched  a  mail-order 
operation  and  raised  the  number  of 
BSA-owned  stores. 

All  this  has  helped  build  an  endow- 
ment of  $20  million  for  future  growth. 
But  are  the  Boy  Scouts  as  relevant 
today  as  they  once  were?  Says  Tarr,  a 
career  scout  executive  who  decorates 
his  office  with  Norman  Rockwell 
prints:  "Character  building,  citizen- 
ship training  and  personal  fitness  are 
needed  more  now  than  when  we  start- 
ed in  1910." 

Even  in  the  Eighties,  however, 
scouting  holds  fast  to  tradition.  Com- 
puter programs  are  popular,  but  most 
scouts  will  tell  you  that  they  join  be- 
cause of  camping  and  hiking.  Boys' 
Life,  scouting's  1.6-million-circula- 
tion  monthly  magazine,  now  runs  a 
regular  electronics  column  along  with 
lots  of  stories  about  computers.  Still, 
its  best-read  features  are  long-stand- 
ing favorites  like  "Think  &.  Grin"  and 


Boy  Scouts  of  Troop  41  with  their  computers 
Gathering  round  the  camp/ire  of  the  Eighties. 


"Scouts  in  Action."  The  1979  revi- 
sion of  the  official  Boy  Scout  Hand- 
book, an  eclectic  guide  to  everything 
from  animal  tracking  to  knot  tying, 
touches  on  venereal  disease  and  sex. 
It's  advice  on  intercourse  before  mar- 
riage? Don't. 

Why  is  enrollment  climbing? 
"America  is  coming  back  to  the  val- 


ues the  Boy  Scouts  never 
left,"  explains  Tarr.  Better 
marketing  helped,  too. 
The  Explorer  program, 
which  serves  ages  14  to 
20,  went  coed  a  while 
back  and  now  emphasizes 
career  planning.  General 
Motors  sponsors  60  posts; 
U.S.  Steel  and  IBM,  about 
30  each.  An  Oregon  coun- 
cil recently  surveyed 
30,000  high  school  stu- 
dents to  find  out  what 
topics  to  emphasize.  The 
top  choices:  computer 
programming,  hair  styling 
and  accounting.  Last  year 
Explorer  membership  rose 
by  21.3%,  to  a  record 
605,899. 
At  the  opposite  end  of 

  the  spectrum,  BSA's  new 

Tiger  Cubs  serves  7-year-old  boys  not 
yet  eligible  for  the  Cub  Scouts.  The 
Cubs  had  been  losing  these  kids  to 
Little  League  and  other  programs.  But 
in  the  first  few  months  of  the  Tiger 
project  last  year,  it  attracted  85,000 
new  Cubs.  That  statistic  bodes  well 
for  the  future.  After  all,  75%  of  all 
Cubs  become  Boy  Scouts.  ■ 


To  keep  their  lofts  busy,  depressed  apparel 
makers  are  fighting  for  military  business — 
and  shrinking  the  taxpayers  costs. 


The  $4.59 

dress  shirt 


By  Barbara  Ettorre 


Joseph  Hirsch's  30-year-old 
sports  apparel  manufacturing 
concern  in  Brooklyn  was  in 
trouble  last  year,  mainly  because  of 
import  competition.  Hirsch  finally 
decided  to  do  something  he  had 
thought  of  for  a  long  time.  He  notified 
the  government  that  his  Joseph 
Hirsch  Sportswear  Co.  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  on  contract  work  for  the 
military.  Hirsch,  56,  was  luckier  than 
most  new  bidders  for  military  work.  It 


took  only  six  months  of  red  tape  be- 
fore he  went  into  production  with  his 
first  contract,  127,000  camouflage 
poncho  liners  at  $2,249,170.  In  May 
he  started  turning  out  314,010  cold- 
weather  coat  liners  for  $2,568,601. 

For  Bernie  Rubin,  head  of  Max  Ru- 
bin Industries,  a  long-established 
maker  of  menswear  in  Baltimore,  gov- 
ernment work  also  looked  good.  Ru- 
bin submitted  ten  bids  before  he  won 
his  first  contract  in  May  to  make 
26,730  Marine  Corps  overcoats.  He 
later  got  contracts  for  80,000  Army 
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Frustration 


Don't  think  it's  easy  to  get  business  from  the  mili- 
tary. John  Sherwood,  a  garment-trade  veteran  at 
the  age  of  36,  is  a  principal  partner  of  Economy  Services, 
a  two-year-old  apparel  firm  in  Sebring,  Ohio.  Sherwood 
has  long  been  aware  that  small  businessmen  provide 
most  of  the  military's  uniforms  and  textiles,  and  also 
that  formidable  red  tape  is  involved  in  the  business.  Just 
how  formidable,  he  has  learned  from  experience.  Here's 
how  Economy  Services  set  out  to  win  its  first  military 
contract: 

Sherwood  had  been  consulting  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily,  published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
The  publication  lists  all  current  contract  solicitations, 
and  usually  gives  firms  30  days  in  which  to  submit 
elaborate,  written  bids.  In  January  of  this  year  Economy 
started  bidding. 

"We  bid  on  14  contracts  before  we  became  low  bidder 
on  one  for  Marine  Corps  trousers  in  mid-March,"  Sher- 
wood says.  Because  Economy  was  unknown  to  the 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  the  agency  commis- 
sioned the  Defense  Contract  Administration  Services 
to  undertake  a  three-week  investigation  of  the  com- 
pany. Investigators  from  the  DCAS'  Cleveland  office 
visited  Economy's  plant  to  verify  its  manufacturing 
capacity,  quality  control  and  cash  flow. 

Thumbs  down.  Economy,  it  was  decided,  had  insuffi- 
cient lines  of  credit.  A  week  or  so  after  the  rejection, 
Economy  came  in  with  low  bids  on  two  other  contracts, 


for  Navy  women's  dress  coats  and  Air  Force  men's 
raincoats.  Again,  Economy  was  rejected.  But  Economy 
was  told  it  could  appeal  through  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  which  would,  if  the  appeal  succeeded, 
give  Economy  a  "certificate  of  compliance." 

Through  an  SBA  regional  office  in  Chicago,  Economy 
appealed.  Meanwhile,  Sherwood  and  his  partners 
sought  a  credit  line  from  banks  and  finally  landed  one 
for  $30,000.  Economy  also  got  a  certificate,  but  the 
DPSC  still  wasn't  persuaded  that  the  firm  was  sound.  It 
required  a  second  appeal  before  Economy  finally  got  its 
Navy  dress  coat  contract  on  May  26. 

Economy's  troubles  had  by  no  means  ended.  Because 
its  potential  contract  for  raincoats  was  valued  at  more 
than  $1  million,  approval  had  to  come  from  the  SBA  in 
Washington.  In  June  the  SBA  turned  Economy  down. 
"Since  then  I've  been  bidding  my  brains  out,  more  than 
40  contracts  by  now,"  says  Sherwood.  Economy  has 
passed  the  pre-award  survey  on  a  $1 19,000  contract  for 
942  specialized  flotation  coveralls.  But  its  low  bids  on 
72,000  Army  cold-weather  jackets  and  71,730  camou- 
flage parka  liners  have  been  turned  down.  So  far,  Econo- 
my's only  award  is  for  the  Navy  women's  dress  coats. 
Total  revenues  from  government  work  thus  far:  a  mea- 
sly $41,000  in  progress  payments  from  the  DPSC  for 
supplies  and  wages.  "If  I  had  to  file  personal  income  tax 
right  now,  I  think  I've  made  $2,500  this  year,"  says 
Sherwood."— B.E. 


coats,  77,600  pairs  of  Marine  Corps 
trousers  and  5,700  belts.  Rubin,  with 
$3,710,111  in  work  on  hand — not  in- 
cluding a  Saudi  air  force  uniform  or- 
der— has  gone  over  entirely  to  govern- 
ment contracting.  "Call  me  in  six 
months,"  he  says.  "Then  I  can  tell 
you  how  we're  doing." 

Meanwhile,  it's  safe  to  say  the  tax- 
payers are  doing  fine  for  a  change.  The 
depressed  state  of  the  U.S.  apparel 


business  has  persuaded  many  manu- 
facturers such  as  Hirsch  and  Rubin  to 
try  for  a  chunk  of  the  huge  govern- 
ment uniform  business,  $1.1  billion 
in  fiscal  1983  and  a  budgeted  $1.3 
billion  in  1984.  Hundreds  of  neophyte 
bidders  have  entered  the  auction  in 
the  past  year.  Bidding  has  become  in- 
tense. Some  manufacturers  now  are 
willing  to  produce  at  minor  losses 
merely  to  keep  their  plants  running. 


Military  clothing  items  up  fur  bid  at  the  DPSC  showroom 

"We're  seeing  bidders  we  haven't  seen  since  the  mid-1960s." 


A  recent  contract  for  battle  dress 
trousers  was  awarded  for  $1 1.20  each. 
Three  years  ago  the  winning  bid  was 
$16.  A  contract  for  270,000  coats  was 
lost  by  a  mere  penny  a  garment.  The 
winning  bidder  will  earn  a  profit  of 
only  9  cents  on  each  $60  coat. 

"We  had  a  recent  winning  bid  of 
$4.59  on  a  polyester-and-cotton  dress 
shirt — that's  materials,  labor  and  de- 
livery," says  Colonel  Ronald  N.  Bow- 
man, who  bas  just  retired  after  30  years 
in  the  Army,  the  last  year  as  the  direc- 
tor of  clothing  and  textiles  at  the  De- 
fense Personnel  Support  Center,  the 
Defense  Department's  procurement 
arm  for  clothing,  food  and  medical 
items.  "I  can't  tell  you  the  last  time 
I've  seen  this.  We're  seeing  bidders  we 
haven't  seen  since  the  mid-1960s." 

As  a  consequence,  the  DPSC  has 
returned  to  the  Defense  Department 
$300  million  of  the  $1.4  billion  it  was 
to  spend  this  fiscal  year  on  uniforms 
and  textiles.  If  spending  is  shrinking, 
the  business  remains  big.  Every  year 
the  DPSC  buys  3.5  million  combat 
uniforms,  25  million  undershirts,  25 
million  undershorts  and  1.4  million 
pairs  of  combat  boots  (at  $32  a  pair), 
just  to  name  a  few  items.  From  Phila- 
delphia, the  DPSC  awards  28,000  ap- 
parel-related contracts  a  year — 1 1,000 
of  them  for  medals  and  insignia. 

But  if  the  business  remains  big,  the 
government  remains  the  government. 
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"Making  the  garment  is  the  easiest 
I  part,"  says  Rubin,  53,  of  the  red  tape 
I  he  had  to  endure.  Hirsch  learned  that 
1  all  his  fabric,  binding,  facing — even 
I  thread  and  buttons — had  to  be  pur- 
I  chased   from  government-approved 
I  suppliers.  Contract  specifications  left 
little  leeway  in  cutting  procedures: 
seam  variations,  for  example,  of  no 
more  than  one-quarter  inch.  No  more 
than  3  or  4  extra  stitches  per  inch.  In 
an  early  run,  7,000  coat  liners  were 
rejected  by  the  government's  quality 
assurance  specialist  on  site  almost 


daily.  Throw  them  out,  Hirsch  was 
told,  sell  them  to  government  surplus 
stores  and  start  over.  "It  takes  time  to 
educate  our  employees,"  Hirsch  says. 
"And  the  government  doesn't  want 
anything  changed,  for  better  or  worse. 
But  it  can  be  profitable  when  you  can 
have  six  months',  nine  months',  ten 
months'  worth  of  work." 

Old-line  military  contractors  know 
that,  too,  and  some  of  them  are  un- 
happy. Jerome  Danin,  61,  president  of 
Vi-Mil,  inc.,  a  Cambridge,  Mass.  coat 
operation,  characterizes  new  com- 


petitors as  operations  run  "in  garages 
with  wavy  floors."  Danin,  slumping 
dejectedly  at  a  table  at  the  DPSC  after 
losing  a  bid  he  submitted  in  person  on 
a  Navy  pea  jacket  contract,  says  his 
company  had  made  "a  million  or 
more"  pea  jackets  in  the  last  20  years. 

But  new  contractor  John  Sherwood, 
a  partner  in  Economy  Services  (see 
box),  says,  "I  believe  there  is  a  correc- 
tion coming  into  play  in  bidding. 
Some  of  the  old  guys  have  had  it  nice 
for  a  long  time.  Now,  some  of  the 
costs  are  coming  into  line."  ■ 


Helicopter  makers,  airframe  builders  and 
electronics  systems  specialists  see  a  new, 
$30  billion  military  contract  coming.  It  is 
called  LHX — and  we  do  mean  $30  billion, 
not  $30  million. 

Cleared  for 
takeoff 


Hughes  Helicopteis'  Notar  (no  tail  rotor)  design  study  for  LHX 
More  like  an  F-16  with  rotor  than  a  Huey. 


By  Howard  Banks 


J^NOTHER  ARMS  DEAL  of  the  Cen- 

IM  tury  is  in  the  works,  this  time 
A  Ai<>]  Army  helicopters.  The 
Army  is  planning  to  buy  as  many  as 
6,000  new  helicopters  in  the  1 990s,  all 
from  the  same  basic  yet-to-be-de- 
signed family  called  LHX,  for  light 
helicopter  experimental. 

The  bill?  About  $30  billion  in  1983 
dollars,  assuming  the  contract  comes 
in  on  target.  And  over  the  coming  five 


years  there  would  also  be  a  multibil- 
lion-dollar  development  bill. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  yet  to  be  fund- 
ed, but  the  pro-defense  group  in  Con- 
gress is  bound  to  be  strengthened  by 
the  latest  Soviet  brutality,  the  shoot- 
ing down  of  the  Korean  airliner.  So 
defense  contractors  are  lining  up. 
Leading  players:  Bell  Helicopter,  a  di- 
vision of  Textron;  UTC's  Sikorsky; 
Boeing  Vertol;  and  Hughes  Helicop- 
ters (recently  put  on  the  market  by 
parent  Summa  Corp.  with  an  asking 


price  of  $500  million).  The  Army  has 
indicated  it  wants  a  contract  bid  that 
also  involves  major  airframe  and  elec- 
tronics systems  makers,  not  just  a 
helicopter  assembler.  It  isn't  bad 
thinking.  The  Army  figures  the  heli- 
copter makers  are  strong  on  rotors  and 
gearboxes  and  the  like  but  don't  know 
enough  about  airframes  and  integrat- 
ing electronics  systems.  Two  groups 
of  contractors  are  to  be  chosen  by 
early  1984,  with  a  prototype  flyoff  at 
the  end  of  1985. 

Preparatory  research  already  has 
started  for  the  LHX.  Boeing  Vertol  is 
developing  a  combined  digital  elec- 
tronic-fiber  optic    control  system, 
more   resistant   to  electromagnetic 
pulses  from  nuclear  weapons.  Boeing 
and  Sikorsky  are  working  on  high- 
speed rotors  of  both  two-  and  four- 
bladed  design.  Hughes  is 
working  on  Notar,  a  no- 
tail-rotor  design. 

The  Army  today  has 
some  7,200  helicopters 
that  come  in  12  types, 
ranging  from  big  trans- 
ports to  two-seat  attack 
machines.  The  choppers 
are  for  use  in  attacking  en- 
emy troops  and  armor,  for 
scouting  and  for  medical 
and  general  transport 
work.  The  proposed  LHX 
would  do  many  of  these 
tasks  and  much  more. 
Choppers  at  the  end  of  the 
century  will  be  able  to 
fight  each  other  with  air- 
to-air  missiles,  as  well  as  strafe  tanks 
and  infantry.  The  vulnerable  tail  ro- 
tors probably  will  be  gone,  meaning 
one  less  thing  to  be  shot  off.  Tomor- 
row's helicopter  likely  will  be  made 
largely  of  reinforced  plastics,  to  re- 
duce weight  and  radar  reflection,  and 
stuffed  full  of  electronics. 

This  idea  of  building  a  jack-of-all- 
trades  chopper  goes  against  the  general 
and  sensible  rule  favoring  the  modifi- 
cation of  military  aircraft,  particularly 
helicopters,  to  suit  a  particular  mis- 
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sion.  Most  of  the  older  types  among 
the  dozen  now  in  Army  service,  in  fact, 
derive  from  three  basic  designs:  Bell's 
Huey  and  Cobra  and  Hughes'  OH-6. 
Some  of  the  derivatives  are  extreme — 
two  engines  instead  of  one,  in  one  case. 
Yet  modifying  military  types  to  suit 
new  applications  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  design  ideas 
emerging  from  the  nation's  three  heli- 
copter builders  look  more  like  F-16s 
with  rotors  than  traditional  helicop- 
ters. But  this  means  there  could  be 
much  less  commonality  and  less  cost 


savings  among  the  variations  of  the 
basic  LHX  than  are  now  envisioned. 
There  is  also  potential  conflict  be- 
tween the  wings  and  other  devices 
being  added  to  these  proposed  new 
shapes  and  the  traditional  use  of  an 
Army  chopper.  On  the  battlefield,  heli- 
copters may  loiter  below  the  treeline. 
Then,  when  a  target  appears,  they  pop 
up,  shoot  and  duck.  Rotor  downwash 
and  wings,  some  designers  say,  do  not 
mix  well,  though  wings  give  more 
places  to  hang  weapons. 

Still,  building  an  all-purpose  chop- 
per should,  in  theory,  save  a  great  deal 


of  money;  fewer  types  should  mean 
lightened  design  costs,  less  training 
and  fewer  spare  parts. 

Unless,  of  course,  the  various  ser- 
vices decide  they  need  their  own  spe- 
cial choppers  for  their  own  special 
needs.  Could  that  happen?  It  already 
has.  The  Marines  are  saying  they  want 
the  new  tilt-rotor  design,  an  airplane- 
like concept,  for  the  1990s,  while  the 
Army  insists  on  the  more  traditional 
design.  That  kind  of  dispute  and  the 
size  of  the  contract  will  make  the  LHX 
one  of  the  controversial  weapons  sys- 
tems of  the  next  decade.  ■ 


To  whom  do  you  turn  to  clean  up  a 
corporate  mess?  Try  the  salesman  whose 
talents  helped  create  the  mess. 


Salesman,  heal 
thy  customer 


By  Roger  Neal 

T|  he  Law  of  Unintended 
Consequences  lives. 
Herewith,  the  latest  case 
history  affirming  it. 

Until  1981  Wyle  Laborato- 
ries, an  electronics  compo- 
nents distributor  based  in  El 
Segundo,  Calif.,  was  doing  a 
nice,  steadily  profitable  busi- 
ness distributing  semiconduc- 
tors to  companies  too  small  to 
go  directly  to  the  manufactur- 
ers. Product  from  Wyle's  two 
leading  suppliers,  Motorola 
and  National  Semiconductor, 
accounted  for  around  20%  of 
Wyle  sales. 

Onto  this  peaceful  scene 
strode  tall,  slim  Charles 
Clough,  54,  a  onetime  Air 
Force  flyer  and  until  last  year 
head  of  Texas  Instruments' 
marketing  operations.  Clough 
talked  Wyle  into  distributing 
TI's  semiconductors.  The 
move  was  sure  to  upset  Motor- 
ola and  National  Semi.  But  at 
the  time,  remember,  Clough 
was  a  TI  salesman,  not  a  Wyle 


Wyle  Laboratories'  Warner  and  Clough 
Back  in  the  chips. 


consultant.  "I  set  the  hook,"  recalls 
Clough,  a  master  of  the  mixed  meta- 
phor, "and  they  bought  it." 

They  sure  did,  and,  despite  consid- 
erable forethought,  they  were  in- 
stantly sorry.  "When  we  decided  to 
take  TI,"  recalls  Wyle  President 
Stanley  Wainer,  "we  had  long  discus- 
sions and  presentations  with  the 
board  on  all  the  'what  ifs. '  We 
thought  if  we  lost  just  National, 
we'd  still  be  way  ahead.  We  never 
thought  we'd  lose  Motorola." 

But  within  days  of  hearing  that 
Wyle  was  selling  TI  product,  Motor- 
ola cut  Wyle  off.  Two  days  later  Na- 
tional, says  Clough,  "pulled  the  plug 
like  a  bunch  of  vultures."  Wyle,  al- 
ready hit  by  the  recession,  reported  a 
loss  of  $2.2  million  (39  cents  a  share) 
in  fiscal  1982  (ended  Jan.  31,  1982). 
Suddenly,  Wyle  was  in  serious 
trouble.  Cash  flow  that  year 
was  a  paltry  $3  million.  In  fis- 
cal 1983  the  company  lost  an- 
other $3.2  million,  and  cash 
flow  dropped  to  just  $300,000. 

Stanley  Wainer's  first  step 
was  to  visit  every  remaining 
Wyle  supplier,  promising 
things  would  improve. 
Wainer's  second  step  was  to 
offer  a  job  to  the  man  whose 
selling  talents  had  created 
Wyle's  trouble  in  the  first 
place:  Charles  Clough. 

So  in  September  1982 
Clough  left  Texas  Instruments 
to  become  president  of  Wyle 
Labs'  Electronics  Marketing 
Group,  which  accounts  for 
70%  of  Wyle's  sales. 

Clough  (rhymes  with  tough) 
calmly  junked  all  the  optimis- 
tic sales  forecasts.  He  slashed 
inventories.  He  fired  more 
than  100  accountants  and 
clerks  and  replaced  them  with 
salesmen.  Wainer  helped  out 
by  selling  off  a  moneylosing 
trucking  division  and  using 
the  proceeds  to  pare  debt. 
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MEETING 
OF  THE  MINDS 
AT  FREDDIE 
MAC. 


Freddie  Mac  buys  and  pools  mortgages, 
then  issues  securities  backed  by  them* 


1983,  FHLMC  This  advert)  : 
the  copyrighted  property  of  trie  Fetters' 


Ek  Mat  gnome  characters 
Lean  Mor»oaoc  Corporation. 


rom  the  beginning  of  time,  a  small 
•oup  of  creatures  has  been  credited 
ith  possessing  infinite  knowledge, 
ney  are  the  gnomes. 
You  may  have  heard  of  the  gnomes 
Wall  Street,  valued  advisors  to 
cky  investors.  Another  variety,  the 
lomes  of  Zurich,  are  in  great 
jmand  for  their  counsel  about  the 
Did  market. 

But  it  was  not  until  recently  that  a 
ird  group — the  gnomes  of  the 
3Condary  mortgage  market — 
wealed  themselves,  this  time  to 
eddie  Mac. 

They  came  to  us  late  one  evening, 
>  we  were  pondering  certain  pro- 
am  enhancements.  "Allow  us  to 
troduce  ourselves,"  said  Uri,  the 
lief  gnome.  "We  have  a  proposition 
r  you." 

It  turns  out  that,  by  virtue  of  our 
ortgage  programs  and  securities, 


the  gnomes  had  deemed  us  worthy 
associates  and  proposed  an  exclusive 
partnership  with  Freddie  Mac.  Flat- 
tered and  pleased,  we  accepted. 
(Wouldn't  you?) 

Since  that  historic  event,  Freddie 
Mac  has  become  an  unequalled  force 
in  the  secondary  mortgage  market. 

Take,  for  example,  our  Mortgage 
Participation  Certificate  (PC).  Having 
bought  more  than  $56  billion  worth  of 
them,  investors  recognize  it  as  the 
most  liquid  security  of  its  kind — fully 
two  and  a  half  times  more  popular 
than  our  closest  competitor's  conven- 
tional pass-through  security. 

Or  consider  our  Guarantor  Pro- 
gram, which  gives  lenders  the  oppor- 
tunity to  restructure  their  portfolios 
and  hedge  their  bets. 

Another  case  in  point  is  our  new 
Collateralized  Mortgage  Obligation 
(CMO).  Its  initial  offering  broke  all  re- 


cords for  a  mortgage-backed  security — 
to  the  tune  of  $1  billion. 

We  could  go  on  and  on,  but  the 
gnomes  have  advised  against  it.  They 
say  our  story  is  best  related  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis.  So  write  us  for  more  infor- 
mation. The  gnomes  are  eager  to  help 
you  prosper  and  so,  of  course,  are  we. 

The  GNOMES  KNOW* 

Freddie 
Mac 

Federal 


Home  Loan 


Mortgage 


Corporation 


Communications  Services 
1776  G  Street,  N.W 
PO  Box  37248 
Washington,  DC. 


20013-7248 


The  smart  moves  continued.  In  De- 
cember Clough  noticed  that  orders  of 
high-complexity  semiconductors 
(microprocessors  and  high-density 
memory  chips)  climbed  from  34%  of 
Wyle's  sales  in  June  to  64%  of  sales  at 
year-end.  Smelling  a  shortage,  Clough 
ordered  heavily.  As  a  result,  Wyle  was 
well  stocked  by  March,  when  the 
semiconductor  companies  put  their 
dealers  on  allocation. 

To  judge  by  the  results  to  date, 
Clough  has  been  punching  the  right 
buttons.  On  sales  this  year  of  around 
$290  million,  Wyle  will  probably  net 
$6  million,  some  90  cents  per  share, 
Wyle's  third  best  year.  In  July  Clough 
and  Wainer  were  able  to  sell  1.3  mil- 
lion new  Wyle  shares  to  the  public 
for  $23  million,  $15  million  of  which 
was  used  to  further  reduce  Wyle's 
debt-to-equity  ratio  from  1982's  50% 
to  24%. 

Reflecting  the  turnaround,  Wyle's 
stock  has  gone  from  last  August's  low 
of  5  to  a  recent  record  high  of  over  20. 
That  gives  Clough  a  $862,000  paper 
profit  on  the  stock  options  he  re- 
ceived when  he  joined  Wyle,  a  nice 
addition  to  his  salary  of  $225,000, 
plus  bonus. 

Where  can  Clough  take  Wyle  from 
here?  Still  without  product  from 
Motorola  and  National  Semiconduc- 
tor, Wyle  Labs  today  claims  23%  of 
the  West  Coast  semiconductor  mar- 
ket. Wyle's  main  competitor,  New 
York-based  Avnet  (sales:  $1.1  bil- 
lion), distributes  Motorola  and  Na- 
tional product,  but  not  TI  product. 
Avnet  claims  a  West  Coast  market 
share  of  29%.  To  gain  market  share, 
Clough  is  now  using  his  salesman's 
skills  to  persuade  Motorola  to  re- 
sume supplying  Wyle.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds, he  says,  Wyle's  sales  should 
increase  by  $40  million  by  1986. 
Profits  should  increase  by  $1  mil- 
lion, or  16  cents  a  share. 

Not  content  to  wait  on  Motorola's 
word,  though,  Clough  is  also  expand- 
ing Wyle's  product  line  to  include  ter- 
minals, disk  drives,  floppy  disks — vir- 
tually everything  a  company  needs  to 
build  a  microcomputer.  These  "sys- 
tems products,"  he  says,  will  account 
for  40%  of  the  Electronics  Marketing 
Group's  sales  by  1986. 

Maybe.  But  Clough  is  also  clearly 
increasing  Wyle's  risks.  Margins  on 
the  new  product  lines  are  15%  to 
20%  less  than  on  semiconductors. 
Moreover,  Clough  is  betting,  in  ef- 
fect, that  a  bloodbath  many  experts 
now  believe  to  be  inevitable  in  the 
microcomputer  market  won't  hap- 
pen. All  in  all,  then,  Charles  Clough's 
most  severe  challenges  surely  lie 
ahead.  ■ 


Returning  the  British  phone  system  to  pri- 
vate hands  is  an  admirable  goal,  but  that 
doesn't  make  it  a  great  investment. 


Wrong 
number 


By  Rosemary  Brady 


Next  year,  in  its  biggest  sale  of 
state  assets  ever,  the  British 
government  hopes  to  raise  $6 
billion  by  selling  51%  of  British  Tele- 
com to  the  public,  the  biggest  dena- 
tionalization since  Margaret  Thatcher 
became  the  nation's  Conservative 
prime  minister  in  1979. 

Telecom,  split  off  two  years  ago 
from  Britain's  bureaucratic  post  of- 
fice, had  been  the  public  telephone- 
telecommunications  monopoly  for  71 
years.  It  has  15  million  customers, 
245,000  employees,  $10.3  billion  in 
revenues  and  $547  million  in  profits 
in  the  year  ended  Mar.  31. 

Thatcher's  bankers  are  talking 
about  tapping  into  U.S.  markets  for 
possibly  25%  of  that  $6  billion,  and  a 
half  dozen  U.S.  investment  houses — 
Merrill  Lynch,  Salomon  Brothers, 
Morgan  Stanley,  First  Boston,  Leh- 
man Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb  and  Gold- 
man, Sachs — are  talking  to  the  British 
about  a  Wall  Street  offering  and  com- 
peting for  the  post  of  "U.S.  invest- 
ment adviser"  for  the  sale. 

But  British  Telecom  may  not  be  a 
sleeping  princess.  "Right  now,  British 
Telecom  doesn't  look  like  much  of  a 
growth  company,"  warns  Mark  Luf- 
tig,  vice  president  for  Salomon  Broth- 
ers. The  sale  is  still  a  year  away,  but 
technology  analyst  Chris  Wells  of 
London  brokers  de  Zoete  &  Bevan  fig- 
ures the  government  may  try  to  sell 
British  Telecom  at  a  growth  company 
multiple  of  15  times  earnings,  which 
would  give  a  yield  of  4%  and  a  return 
on  assets  of  3.65%.  By  comparison, 
AT&T  now  trades  at  9  times  earnings, 
with  a  yield  of  8%  and  a  return  on 
assets  of  4.7%. 

When  it  comes  to  equipment,  BT  is 
still  in  the  dark  ages.  Up  to  60%  of 


phone  calls  in  Britain  are  relayed  on 
equipment  designed  in  the  1890s, 
some  parts  of  the  network  haven't 
been  replaced  in  a  half  century  and 
Telecom  is  technologically  far  behind 
telecommunications  in  the  U.S.  The 
company  says  it  plans  to  spend  $2 
billion  to  $4  billion  a  year  between 
now  and  1987  to  install  new  electron- 
ic equipment  and  modernize  the  en- 
tire network.  Some  54%  of  the  profits 
comes  from  the  international  (long 
distance)  business,  which  accounts 
for  17%  of  revenues.  What's  more, 
Telecom  has  had  to  slash  its  domestic 
long-distance  rates  to  keep  from  los- 
ing business  to  a  new  private  telecom- 
munications firm. 

"British  Telecom  will  have  to  tell 
one  great  growth  story  to  get  U.S. 
investors  to  buy  it  at  a  higher  price 
than  AT&T,"  Luftig  says. 

The  story  it  has  to  tell  is  interesting  if 
not  persuasive.  Since  1981,  when  the 
government  first  moved  toward  dena- 
tionalization, a  new  chairman,  Sir 
George  Jefferson,  formerly  head  of  a 
profitable  British  Aerospace  division, 
has  restructured,  cut  deadwood  and 
increased  profits  66%  over  three  years. 
But  all  this  has  helped  bring  on  union 
trouble.  The  Post  Office  Engineering 
Union,  the  phone  maintenance  work- 
ers' union,  plans  strikes  to  protest  the 
Telecom  sale,  fearful  that  sale  means 
modernization  and  that  means  a  loss  of 
jobs.  Deliberate  work  slowdowns, 
strikes  or  even  sabotage  are  also  possi- 
ble after  British  Telecom  goes  private. 

Britain's  Labor  Party,  still  wed  to 
nationalization,  is  sure  to  complain 
about  any  sale  to  foreign  investors. 
But  there  seems  no  alternative  to 
seeking  foreign  money:  A  share  issue 
of  $6  billion  represents  twice  the  val- 
ue of  all  the  equity  issued  on  the  Lon- 
don Stock  Exchange  last  year.  ■ 
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From  the  depths  of  the  earth  to  the  surface  of  the  moon — 
Fansteel  technology  yields  success  and  profit  for  industry. 
Fansteel's  proprietary  columbium  alloy  is  specified  for  space  vehicles. 
Its  high  efficiency  tantalum  goes  into  electronics. 
Its  tungsten  carbide  helps  mine  the  world's  energy  needs. 

Universal  materials  meeting  universal  needs  from  a 
universal  company— Fansteel. 


Investing  in  Technology 
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Tax-shelter  sales  are  already  setting  records. 
If  a  proposed  rule  change  goes  through, 
business  will  get  lots  better  for  the  brokers. 

But  where  are 
the  customers' 
yachts? 


By  Laura  Rohmann 


STOCKBROKERS  ARE  EXCITED.  A 
major  portion  of  their  earnings 
comes  from  peddling  limited- 
partnership  tax  shelters,  and  regula- 
tors may  soon  change  the  rules  in  a 
way  that  will  make  these  deals  easier 
to  sell.  "If  our  proposals  are  accepted, 
new  money  for  tax  shelters  will  come 
up  out  of  the  ground,"  says  Gordon 
Macklin,  National  Association  of  Se- 
curities Dealers  president. 

What  has  Macklin  and  his  col- 
leagues on  tenterhooks  is  the  possibil- 
ity that  stage  payments  will  be  ap- 
proved for  use  in  public  limited  part- 


nerships. Basically,  this  means  that  a 
customer  could  buy  into  tax  shelters 
and  make  payments  over  time — 
something  that  makes  most  deals  far 
more  attractive.  The  benefits  of  a 
$10,000  drilling  or  real  estate  partner- 
ship, for  example,  might  be  marginal 
if  you  have  to  put  up  the  funds  all  at 
once.  But  a  good  broker  can  make  the 
return  seem  downright  irresistible  if 
you  can  invest  $2,500  now  and  take 
the  additional  $7,500  out  of  the  first 
three  years'  deductions. 

What  if  those  $l,000-a-month  gar- 
den apartments  in  East  St.  Louis  don't 
create  large  enough  deductions  to 
cover  the  future  payments?  Salesmen 


never  want  to  talk  about  that. 

These  days,  in  any  event,  this  isn't  a 
problem  with  public  shelters.  They 
can't  be  financed  with  stage  pay- 
ments, even  though  some  promoters 
manage  to  bend  the  rules  by  using 
warrants  or  other  types  of  disguised 
debt.  The  Securities  &  Exchange 
Commission,  which  regulates  shelter 
offerings,  and  the  Federal  Reserve, 
which  regulates  margin  credit,  have 
traditionally  felt  that  credit  can  in- 
duce an  unwitting  investor  to  buy. 

Stage  payments,  however,  are  still 
very  popular.  They  are  a  major  attrac- 
tion of  private  tax  shelters,  and  these 
nonregulated  offerings — which  are 
most  often  sold  to  individuals  with  a 
net  worth  of  over  $1  million — account 
for  over  half  of  total  shelter  sales. 

The  case  for  letting  public  shelters 
accept  pay-as-you-go  limited  partners 
is  one  of  equity.  Tax  benefits,  after  all, 
shouldn't  be  restricted  to  the  rich. 
Brokers  have  been  making  this  argu- 
ment for  years,  and  some  of  their  logic 
makes  sense.  Current  rules  often 
mean  that  the  riskiest  deals  escape 
regulation  completely.  Allowing 
stage  payments  for  public  shelters 
will  bring  more  programs  under  SEC 
scrutiny  and  save  investors  from  the 
clutches  of  greedy  promoters. 

At  the  same  time,  the  added  flexi- 
bility will  make  it  easier  for  public 
deals  to  raise  money.  "It's  really  silly 
when  you  and  I  invest  in  a  partnership 
that's  going  to  do  some  developmen- 


A  drilling  rig,  financed  by  tax-shelter  investors 

Pay-as-you-go  plans,  says  an  industry  official,  would  bring  new  money  "up  out  of  the  ground.' 
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You  can't  reach  the  top  by  being  a  pencil  pusher. 


t  doesn't  take  much  to  block  the  door 
o  success. 

A  flash  of  an  idea  that  slips  your  mind. 
>  A  note  that  never  gets  written, 
i  Now  you  can  erase  those 
;  obstacles.  With  the  Messenger  " 
j  Thought  Processor  from  Lanier. 
Just  touch  a  button  on  the  unit  on 
your  desk,  and  it  activates  one  of 
four  microcassettes  on  your 
secretary's  desk. 

Use  each  one  for  a  different  subject. 
You  can  organize  your  thoughts  as 
ou  go  along.  And  first  things  will  get 
done  first. 


IOVE  AHEAD  AT  THE  SPEED  OF  SOUND 


Plus,  you  can  activate  the  Messenger 
from  just  about  any  phone  in  the  world. 
The  choice  is  simple.  Be  a  pencil 
pusher.  Or  get  the  Messenger.  And 
move  ahead  at  the  speed  of  sound. 


□  I'd  like  more  information  on  the  Messenger 


Company. 


. Phone_ 


Business  Address- 


City- 


County- 


-Zip. 


Mail  to  Lanier  Business  Products,  Inc 

1 700  Chantilly  Drive  N  E  ,  Atlanta,  GA  30324 

Ask  your  office  manager  about  Thought  Processors. 

Or  call  (800)  241  -1 706,  In  Georgia,  (404)  321  -1 244  collect 

LANIER 

Oct.  10  '83  Forbes  1  21  D  J3 


LANIER  THOUGHT  PROCESSING 


TT~)day,  businesses  in  the  know  seek  out  working  relationships  with 
enterprises  that  confidently  and  quickly  absorb  the  latest  technology 
and  live  up  to  the  highest  standards  of  reliability  and  business  ethics. 
In  Korea,  Lucky-Goldstar  more  than  fills  the  bill. 

The  Lucky-Goldstar  Group  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  new 
developments  for  Korea  for  over  36  years  now.  Besides  its  own 
admirable  accomplishments  in  chemicals,  electronics,  and  com- 
munications, semiconductors  and  computers,  energy  and  resources, 
trade,  construction  and  engineering,  insurance  and  securities,  and 
public  services,  Lucky-Goldstar  is  also  the  common  factor  in  the 
Asian  success  stories  of  some  of  the  world's  most  renowned 
enterprises. 

Who  should  you  contact?  The  answer  is  Lucky-Goldstar,  care  of 
its  trading  house:  Bando  Sangsa  Co.,  Ltd.,  537  Namdaemun-ro  5-ga, 
Jung-gu,  Seoul  100,  Korea.  CPO  BOX  1899.  Phone 771-32.  Cable 
FOURCLOVER  SEOUL.  Telex  K27266,  K27470. 

U  LUCKY-GOLDSTAR 

That's  whe. 


Chemistry  DLucky  Ltd.  DLucky  Continental  Carbon  Electricity,  Electronics  and  Telecommunications  □Gold  Star  Co.,  Ltd.  DGold  Star  Cable 
□  Gold  Star  Tele-Electric  DGold  Star  Electric  DGold  Star  Instrument  &  Electric  DGold  Star  Precision  DShmyeong  Electric  DGold  Star  Semicon- 
ductor, DGold  Star-Alps  Electronics  DGold  Star  Vending  Machine  Energy  and  Resources  DHonam  Oil  Refinery  D  Korea  Mining  &  Smelting 
Construction  and  Engineering  DLucky  Development  DLucky  Engineering  Insurance,  Securities  and  Finance  DLucky  Securities  DPan  Korea 
Insurance  DBusan  Investment  &  Finance  DGold  Star  Investment  &  Finance  Trade  and  Distribution  D  Bando  Sangsa  DHee  Sung  Public  Ser- 
vice DThe  Yonam  Foundation  DThe  Yonam  Educational  Institute 


tal  work,  using  the  funds  over  a  three- 
to  five-year  period,  and  we  all  have  to 
pay  in  by  Oct.  1,"  explains  Macklin. 
He  says  that  today's  regulations  force 
many  general  partners  to  act  like  in- 
vestment companies,  holding  money 
that  should  really  stay  in  the  hands  of 
limited  partners. 

Ever  since  the  Depression,  howev- 
er, the  Fed  has  worried  about  encour- 
aging too  many  loans  for  risky  invest- 
ments. "Without  margin,  you  can't 
collapse,"  says  William  Brennan,  pub- 
lisher of  Brennan  Reports.  "You  may 
overextend  yourself  personally,  but 
you  can't  default  on  your  investment 
and  put  the  entire  deal  at  risk.  This  is 
a  matter  of  protecting  investors  from 
themselves." 

In  an  era  of  deregulation,  however, 
the  mood  is  different.  "There  have 


A  good  broker  can  make 
the  return  seem  downright 
irresistible  if  you  can  in- 
vest $2,500  now  and  take 
the  additional  $7,500  out 
of  the  first  three  years' 
deductions. 


been  changes  in  the  last  ten  years  that 
might  make  a  difference  in  our  think- 
ing," says  Laura  Homer,  a  member  of 
the  joint  Fed/SEC  committee  evaluat- 
ing the  NASD  proposal.  "When  the 
Board  first  put  out  the  ruling  against 
public  stage  payments,  there  weren't 
all  the  at-risk  rules  [governing  lever- 
age and  deductions].  And  we  didn't 
have  a  history  of  beneficial  public 
shelter  deals."  The  SEC  seems  to  be 
wavering,  too.  Its  recent  rulings  re- 
garding private  placements  have  loos- 
ened restrictions. 

What  nobody  seems  to  be  taking 
into  account  is  that  a  democratization 
of  risky  tax  shelters  can  lead  many 
people  into  taking  chances  they  do 
not  properly  understand,  where  the 
potential  risks  outweigh  the  benefits. 
There  is  also  the  problem  that  too 
much  money  will  end  up  chasing  too 
few  decent  properties,  and  customers 
will  overpay.  Three  years  ago,  for  ex- 
ample, shelter  seekers  were  drilling 
too  many  gas  wells  in  Oklahoma.  Be- 
fore that  they  were  building  too  many 
condominiums  in  Florida.  At  another 
time,  the  market  was  flooded  with 
tax-sheltered  avocados. 

Regulators  would  do  well  to  think 
twice  before  broadening  the  market 
for  pay-as-you-go  tax  shelters.  If  they 
worry  because  the  rich  have  a  loop- 
hole that  is  closed  to  the  merely  afflu- 
ent, it  might  make  sense  to  ban  pay- 
as-you-go  for  everyone.  ■ 


The  Royal  Orleans.  In  a  city  of  fine  hotels,  only  one  is 
absolute  luxury  in  the  heart  of  the  French  Quarter. 


Other  Dunfey  Classic  Hotels:  DUNFEY 
Berkshire  Place.  New  York.  CLASSIC  HOTELS 

Ambassador  bast.  Chicago; 

Pa  jku,rLHoLUSn '  £oston;  Creating  new  standards  in  the  art  of  hospitality 

and  Whitehall,  Houston.  °  r 

For  reservations  call  your  travel  agent  or  800-228-2121. 
In  Canada  800-665-4833 


Get  everything  done 
by  Friday!™ 


Invoices.  Paychecks.  Mailing  lists 
and  form  letters.  Inventory. 
Reports.  And  just  about  any 
file  handling  that  needs  to 
be  done  around  the  office. 

Get  them  all  done 
quickly,  efficiently  and 
accurately  any  day  of  the 
week— by  Friday!™ 

Friday!  is  the  revolutionary  new 
electronic  file  handling  system  for  your 
microcomputer  from  Ashton-Tate,  the  people  who 
invented  dBASE  II®  It's  just  $295  (suggested  retail  price). 

For  the  name  of  your  nearest  Friday!  dealer,  drop  us  a 
line.  Ashton-Tate,  10150  West  Jefferson  Boulevard,  Culver 

ASHTON  TATE  ■ 

dBASE  II  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Friday!  is  a  trademark  of  Ashton-Tate 

©Ashton-Tate  1983 
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What  did  the  reces 


"The  recession  made  everyone  I  know  work  harder,  leaner,  smarter. 

"It  gave  many  businesses  a  new  corporate  strategy.  Survival. 

"It  ended  our  long  national  drift  toward  economic  self-indulgence. 
And  complacency 

"It  cut  through  all  of  our  institutions.  And  sheared  away  fat  we're 
better  off  without. 

"I'm  not  saying  the  recession  was  fun.  Personally,  I  can't  recall  a 
greater  test  of  corporate  nerve  and  courage. 

"But  I  also  saw  the  determination  and  unique  confidence  of  the 
human  spirit.  The  ability  of  people  to  take  a  hard,  dangerous  situation 


!>n  teach  business? 


"At  Burlington,  we've  come  through  the  test  of  recession 
ronger  than  ever  While  the  airline  industry  declined,  we  grew. 
le  got  tougher.  We  got  better. 

"And  we  did  it  without  any  extraordinary  asset,  except  one. 

"People. 

"If  we  didn't  know  it  before,  the  recession  taught  us  all 
ne  lesson  again. 

"People,  not  planes,  deliver." 

Lawrence  L  Rodberg 
Chairman  &  CEO 


BURLINGTON  NORTHERN  AIR  FREIGI 

PEOPLE, 
NOT  PLANES, 
DELIVER. 


18200  VON  KARMAN  AVENUE.  IRVINE,  CA  92715 


Here  are  two  things  that  sons  and  fathers 
agree  upon:  They  hate  Yoko  Ono.  They  love 
Alan  Alda.  How  do  we  know? 


Minding  the  Qs 


By  Paul  B.  Brown 


Steve  Levitt,  43,  is  an  amiable 
fellow  who  works  in  the  New 
York  suburb  of  Port  Washing- 
ton, about  as  far  from  the  tinsel  of 
show  biz  as  you  can  get. 

In  Hollywood  they  hate  him.  He's 
on  the  enemies  list,  he  says,  of  "any- 
body in  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 
Then  you  can  try  the  Directors  Guild 
and  then  the  agents  for  stars  who 
don't  get  shows.  The  stars  themselves 
and.  .  .  ."  His  voice  trails  off. 

So  what  has  a  nice  guy  who  used  to 
run  his  family's  orthopedic  shoe  busi- 
ness done  to  alienate  all  those  egos? 
The  answer  lies  in  the  three  letters  on 
the  license  plate  of  Levitt's  brown 
turbo-charged  Saab:  TV  Q. 

The  first  two  letters  stand,  of 
course,  for  television;  Q  for  quo- 
tient, a  figure  that  results  when  the 
percentage  of  viewers  who  like  a 
particular  program  is  divided  by  the 
percentage  of  people  who  are  famil- 
iar with  it.  Levitt  rates  performers 
the  same  way,  using  what  he  calls  a 
Performer  Q.  Levitt's  little  Market- 
ing Evaluations  Inc.,  with  sales  of 
about  $2  million  a  year,  questions 
Americans  and  calculates  Qs  for 
programs  and  many  celebrities.  His 
list  of  1,059  names  runs  from  Lu- 
cille Ball  to  Lou  Piniella. 

The  Q  score  is  only  one  factor 
that  network  executives  may  con- 
sider in  programming.  But  the  fact 
that  Q  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
process  practically  amounts,  ac- 
cording to  the  Screen  Actors  Guild, 
to  a  crime  against  creativity. 

"The  utilization  of  the  Q  score  is 
detrimental  to  the  whole  creative 
process,"  says  SAG's  Kim  Fellner. 
"It  discriminates  against  women 
over  30  and  minorities,  and  results 
in  miscasting.  The  networks  use 


the  same  people  for  different  roles  be- 
cause they  score  well,  not  because 
they  are  right  for  the  part.  We  ques- 
tion whether  Qs  reflect  what  people 
want  to  see." 

Nonsense,  say  the  networks  and  ad- 
vertising agencies  who  subscribe  to 
the  Q  ratings.  "I  am  always  amused 
and  bemused  when  I  hear  comments 
like  those  from  SAG,"  says  William 
Benz,  senior  vice  president  of  media 
research  for  D'Arcy-MacManus  & 
Masius  Worldwide,  Inc.,  a  large  adver- 
tising agency.  "They  ascribe  to  it 
much  more  power  than  it  has.  It  is  not 
the  Holy  Grail." 

The  Q  is  used  to  highlight  programs 
such  as  Hill  Street  Blues,  which  got  low 


Steve  Levitt  of  Marketing  Evaluations  Inc. 
Hated  in  Hollywood. 


Nielsen  ratings  but  a  high  Q  when  it 
first  went  on  the  air  in  1981.  Not 
many  people  were  watching,  but 
those  who  were  loved  it.  That  sug- 
gested promoting  the  show  would 
make  it  a  winner.  Still,  says  William 
Rubens,  vice  president  of  research  for 
NBC,  "Q  is  a  marginal  product  for  us. 
We  rely  much  more  heavily  on  our 
own  research  that  we  can  tailor  to 
exactly  what  we  need." 

CBS,  the  only  network  that  ignores 
Levitt's  Qs,  relies  solely  on  its  own 
research.  "We  made  the  decision  a 
long  time  ago,"  says  Arnold  Becker, 
vice  president  for  national  television 
research  at  CBS.  "The  Tv  Q  score  told 
us  that  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show  was  not 
popular.  Clearly,  it  was.  The  Tv  Q 
people  said  what  the  score  really 
meant  was  people  didn't  like  Ed  but 
liked  the  show.  We  got  similar  results 
on  Gunsmoke  and  /  Love  Lucy.  They 
said  we  had  to  interpret  the  figures. 
That's  fine,  but  when  were  we  sup- 
posed to  interpret  and  when  not?" 

Still,  ABC  and  NBC  pay  Levitt 
$60,000  a  year  for  his  Qs,  although 
that's  not  a  lot  of  money  relative  to 
the  $150,000  or  so  a  30-second  prime- 
time  commercial  spot  may  sell  for. 
For  their  money,  the  networks  get 
apparent  insights  into  the  appeal  of 
personalities  such  as  Alan  Alda. 

Alda's  popularity  is  three  times 
that  of  the  average  performer.  He  is 
the  highest  rated  of  the  1,059  person- 
alities tested.  There  may  not  be  many 
things  that  boys  between  12  and  17 
and  men  over  49  agree  on,  but  ac- 
cording to  Q,  here  are  two:  They 
hate  Yoko  Ono  and  love  Alan  Alda. 
Alda's  popularity  thrills  Warner 
Communications,  which  reported- 
ly will  pay  Alda  between  $5  mil- 
lion and  $10  million  to  be  the 
pitchman  for  its  Atari  division  for 
five  years. 

Even  Levitt  concedes  that 
Warner  didn't  need  a  Q  to  know 
that  Alda  was  credible.  "If  Tv  Q 
tells  you  that  60  Minutes  is  the 
most  popular  television  show,  or 
everyone  loves  M*A*S*H,  you  don't 
need  us  and  Nielsen,  and  I  am  out 
of  business.  It  is  only  when  the  two 
diverge  that  things  get  interest- 
ing," Levitt  says. 

In  other  words,  the  Q  helps  iden- 
tify people  and  programs  that  are 
not  what  they  seem,  for  better  or 
worse.  And  so  long  as  program- 
ming remains  an  art,  some  pro- 
grammers will  seize  any  tool  that 
holds  forth  the  hope  of  making  it 
more  scientific.  "There  are  ge- 
niuses in  television,"  Levitt  says. 
"No  doubt  about  it.  But  fortunate- 
ly for  me,  there  aren't  many."  ■ 


Look  what  we've  added  to  our  typewriter. 


Now  the  IBM  Electronic  85  Typewriter  can 
be  part  of  your  office  communications  network 

The  IBM  Electronic  85  Typewriter  will  grow  on 
you. 

Attach  an  IBM  Typewriter  Communication  Mod- 
ule to  the  Electronic  85  and  you  can  share  informa- 
tion with  compatible  typewriters,  text  processors, 
computers  and  data  networks. 

which  means  it  can  be  used  to  retrieve  and  up- 
date information,  access  public  and  private  data 
networks,  and  send  and  receive  documents  from 
across  the  hall  or  across  the  country. 

The  IBM  Communication  Module  also  allows  in- 
formation to  be  received  while  a  secretary  is  typing 
something  else.  Or  even  when  a  secretary  is  not 
present. 

The  IBM  Electronic  85  with  the  Communication 
Module  can  also  function  as  a  high-quality  printer 
so  that  transmitted  information  can  be  reprinted  in 
letter-quality  form. 

With  the  Electronic  85's  automatic  erasing, 
pages  of  memory  and  electronic  document  revision, 
secretaries  can  make  sure  information  is  transmit- 
ted efficiently  and  error  free. 

Whats  more,  the  Electronic  85  can  be  upgraded 
right  in  your  office  with  the  addition  of  the  Commu- 
nication Module  and  a  modularity  feature. 

For  additional  information  on  the  Electronic  85 
or  the  Communication  Module,  call  IBM  Direct  toll 


free,  visit  an  IBM  Product  Center,  or  clip  the  cou- 
pon below. 

We'll  be  glad  to  show  you  how  one  of  the  most 
preferred  office  typewriters  can  be  even  more  pref- 
erable. 

And  how  your  office  can  become  even  more 
attached  to  it. 


IBM  F.leclronic  85  Typewriter  and  Communication  Module 

Write  today  to  IBM,  DRM,  Dept.  BA3.  400  Parsons  Pond  Drive. 
Franklin  Lakes,  NJ  07417. 

□  Please  have  an  IBM  representative  call  me.  □  Please  send  me  a 
free  brochure. 


NAME  TITLE — 

COMPANY  

STREET  ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  ZIP 

BUSINESS  PHONE  


j 


Call  MM  Direct  1  800  IBM-24<>8  Ext.  7. 


A  wise  Briton  has  some  sound  advice  for 
the  hard-pressed  U.S.  utility  industry. 


How  to  handle 
Barry  Commoner 


with  bemused  detachment. 

"What  is  missing,"  he  says,  with 
that  impeccably  icy  diction  that  some 
Britons  have  nurtured  for  centuries, 
"is  that  you  do  not  have  your  business 
on  a  sound  financial  basis." 

The  statement  jars  a  bit.  American 
business  people  are  unaccustomed  to 
being  patronized  by  their  supposedly 


By  James  Cook 


F|  ROM  HIS  VANTAGE  point  as 
head  of  Britain's  Central  Elec- 
tricity Generating  Board,  Walter 
C.  Marshall,  51,  Sir  Walter  Marshall, 
that  is,  views  the  considerable  finan- 
cial and  operating  problems  of  the 
U.S.'  $120  billion  utility  industry 


CEGB  Chairman  Walter  Marshall 
When  a  new  power  plant  comes  on,  the  rates  go  down. 


backward  British  cousins.  But  Sir 
Walter  does  have  a  point,  especially 
when  he  criticizes  the  silly  American 
practice  of  capitalizing  rather  than  ex- 
pensing the  interest  charges  on  funds 
used  during  construction.  "I  just 
thought  that  everybody  did  it  our 
way,"  he  says  cheerfully,  "because 
that  was  common  sense. 

"Our  notion  has  always  been  that 
because  the  present  consumers  of 
electricity  have  benefited  by  invest- 
ments made  by  their  ancestors,  they 
should  also  accept  a  similar  responsi- 
bility for  the  future.  And  this  is  re- 
flected in  our  practice  of  charging  in- 
terest during  construction  against 
revenues,  so  that  when  a  plant  is  com- 
pleted, the  only  construction  cost  is 
the  basic  construction  cost." 

All  this  might  seem  strange  in  a 
country  that  long  ago  nationalized  its 
electric  utility  industry.  But,  as  Wal- 
ter Marshall  points  out,  despite  the 
government's  ownership,  the  U.K.'s 
electric  power  industry  is  not  an  in- 
strument of  the  government  the  way 
the  armed  forces  or  the  inland  rev- 
enue is.  The  CEGB  is  certainly  influ- 
enced by  the  various  ministers  who 
oversee  the  power  indus- 
try, but  these  politicians 
can  only  go  so  far:  By  the 
act  of  Parliament  that  set 
up  the  board,  the  govern- 
ment's major  effect  is  on 
setting  the  level  of  profit 
the  board  must  earn.  Even 
here,  the  pols  don't  have 
an  entirely  free  hand.  As 
Sir  Walter  puts  it:  "So  the 
profit  level  is  set  by  a  bal- 
ance between  the  govern- 
ment's greed  for  the  mon- 
ey that  higher  prices 
would  yield  and  j  their]  re- 
luctance to  put  up  prices 
to  the  populace  which 
costs  them  votes." 

The  end  result  is  that 
the  costs  of  Eritain's  cur- 
rent nuclear  power  pro- 
gram are  not  inflated  all 
out  of  reason  by  capitaliz- 
ing financing  costs  over 
the  time  it  takes  to  build 
the  plant,  as  happens  here. 
In  the  U.S.,  every  time  an 
antinuclear  group  im- 
poses a  delay,  every  time  a 
flaw  is  discovered,  the  re- 
sulting higher  interest 
costs  are  built  into  the 
capital  structure  rather 
than  borne  by  users  of 
electricity.  Thus  the  an- 
tinuclearists  can  claim, 
with  some  justification, 
that  nuclear  capital  costs 
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4  WORLD  WITH  MORE 
~HAN  A  SINGLE  HORIZON. 


You  can't  know  the  whole 
mure  if  you're  only  able  to  see  part 
t. 

Particularly  in  a  world  that  offers 
bader  investing  and  financing  oppor- 
M/'f/es  than  ever.  Today  success 
t  longs  to  those,  who  can  see  those 
\portunities~and  act  on  them— with 
I  th  intelligence  and  speed. 

Which  is  why  Citicorp's  Global 


Investment  Banking  has  come  of  age. 

Consider:  Our  securities  trading' 
merchant  banking,  international  pri- 
vate banking,  investment  manage- 
ment, venture  capital  investing,  public 
finance,  and  economic  information 
services— all  brought  together  in 
Citicorp's  Capital  Markets  Group. 

Interacting  with  proven  exper- 
tise and  innovation  in  the  world's 


capital  markets,  accelerated  with 
"Citi  of  Tomorrow"  technology. 

Which,  in  practical  terms,  ma^ 
your  range  of  investing  and  f inane 
ing  opportunities  much  greater. 

So  whether  you're  an  Individ 
or  an  institution,  an  investor  or  an 
issuer,  local  or  multinational,  look 
Citicorp.  And  see  what  the  world 
to  offer. 


: 


■ 


- 


CITICORP* 


GLOBAL  INVESTMENT  BANKINi 


!3  Citicorp 

if  Tomorrow"  is  a  service  mark  of  Citibank,  N.A. 


The  Mercedes-Benz  300SDTurbodiesel 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive,  least  extravagant 
corporate  automobiles  you  can  buy. 

The  300  SD  is  $38,000*  worth  of  automotive  enlightenment-a  corporate 
flagship  meant  to  stress  not  pomp  but  efficiency.  Meanwhile,  its  retained  value 
over  the  past  three  years  has  been  shown  to  average  90  percent. 


Does  your  company  have  the 
technology  of  the  1990's  in  its 
executive  offices,  and  the  technol- 
ogy of  the  1950's  in  its  executive 
garage? 

The  fact  is  that  inefficient  opera- 
tion, excessive  size  and  savage  de- 
preciation need  not  define  today's 
corporate  flagship.  The  300  SD 
Turbodiesel  represents  a  different 
and  refreshingly  more  sane 
equation. 

10,000  miles  @  $380? 

The  300  SD's  basic  design  effi- 
ciencies permit  the  efficiency  of  a 
diesel  engine  only  three  liters  in 
size.  It  is  no  ponderous  V-8  but  an 
in-line  five-and  such  a  light 
drinker  that  a  fuel  cost  of  about 
$380  per  annum  is  conceivable, 
based  on  10,000  miles'  driving, 
current  average  diesel  fuel  prices 
of  $1.25  per  gallon,  and  a  33  mpg 
EPA  highway  mileage  figure. 
(City  mpg  [27]  EPA.)** 

The  dollars  and  cents  may  not 
be  crucial;  the  concept  of  relentless 
efficiency  that  such  figures  reflect, 
however,  is  as  bracing  as  it  is  novel 
in  the  world  of  company  cars. 

So  sanguine  is  Mercedes-Benz 
about  the  reliability  of  the  300  SD 
and  its  engine,  incidentally,  that  it 
comes  with  a  36-month-or-36,000- 
mile  warranty.1 

This  frugal  diesel  is  meanwhile 
the  most  powerful  such  engine  yet 
placed  in  a  production  automo- 
Ibile.  Old  images  of  "diesel  lag"  are 
obliterated  in  a  turbinelike  rush  of 
energy  and  brisk  acceleration,  gen- 
erated by  a  built-in  turbocharger. 

Five  adults  will  find  themselves 
extremely  well  cared  for  aboard 
the  300  SD.  Its  interior  is  almost 
109  cubic  feet  worth  of  first-class 


repose,  outfitted  with  only  first- 
class  amenities. 

Yet  so  disciplined  is  its  design 
that  the  car  is  less  than  17  feet  long 
and  turns  within  just  39  feet.  At 
3,780  pounds,  it  is  neither  pon- 
derous nor  flimsy  but  athletically 
trim. 

Its  all-welded  body  achieves  re- 
markable solidity  and  strength  in 
part  by  using  high  strength,  low 
alloy  steels.  Both  the  trunk  lid  and 
hood  are  fabricated  in  aluminum- 
part  of  the  engineers'  relentless 
quest  to  pare  off  weight  wherever 
possible. 

Not  for  boulevards  only 

If  the  300  SD  doesn't  perform 
like  the  usual  diesel,  neither  does 
it  handle  like  the  usual  limousine 
in  the  clutch. 

Mercedes-Benz,  refreshingly, 
assumes  that  even  company 
presidents  must  sometimes  face 
switchback  curves,  slippery  spots 
and  potholes.  The  300  SD  is  girded 
for  such  adversity:  its  fully  inde- 
pendent suspension,  zero-offset 
front  suspension  geometry  and 
forged  light-alloy  wheels  may  be 
less  showy  than  opera  windows 
or  carriage  lamps. 

There  is  no  real  need  for  a  com- 
pany driver  to  pilot  the  300  SD.  Its 
acute  precision  of  response  makes 
it  deeply  pleasurable  to  drive, 
across  town  or  across  country. 
A  "driver's  car,"  defined.  For  in- 
stance, note  that  its  crisp  four- 
speed  automatic  gearbox  can  also 
be  shifted  by  hand. 

120  safety  features 

Passengers  are  hardly  ignored. 
Twin  reading  lamps  are  recessed 
in  the  rear  of  the  cabin.  There  is 


even  a  separate  ventilation  console 
to  serve  the  rear-seat  occupants. 
The  complement  of  standard  fea- 
tures includes  electronic  cruise 
control,  electric  window  lifts  and 
front-seat  adjustment,  AM/FM 
stereo  radio/cassette  player  with 
four  speakers,  and  trimming  in 
genuine  hand-finished  woods. 
No  fewer  than  120  safety  features 
are  also  standard. 

The  300  SD's  history  of  value 
retention  outstrips  that  of  any 
luxury  sedan  extant.  In  fact,  the 
N.A.D.A.  Official  Used  Car  Guides 
for  1982  calculate  an  average  re- 
tained value  for  the  300  SD,  over 
the  past  three  years,  of  90  percent. 
This  helps  place  its  $38,000  price 
in  proper  perspective. 

A  persuasive  statement 

There  is  one  final  argument  for 
bringing  a  Mercedes-Benz  300  SD 
Turbodiesel  Sedan  into  the  firm. 
While  efficiently  serving  the  firm, 
it  serves  also  as  a  fine  advertise- 
ment-identifying your  company 
as  progressive-minded,  and  sensi- 
ble,  and  shrewd.  What  limousine   I  [■ 
has  ever  made  a  statement  quite 
like  that? 

*Approximate  suggested  advertised  delivered  [ 
price  at  port  of  entry.  **EPA  estimate  for 
comparison  purposes.  The  mileage  you  get 
may  vary  with  trip  length,  speed  and 
weather.  ;This  is,  of  course,  a  limited  war- 
ranty; you  should  consult  your  authorized 
Mercedes-Benz  dealer  for  full  details. 

©1983  Mercedes-Benz  N.A,  Inc.,  Montvale,  N.J 


Engineered  like  no  other 
car  in  the  world 


This  used  to  be  the  only  affordable 
way  to  fly  for  pilots  over  60. 


Until  they  were  protected  by 
Rollins  Burdick  Hunter. 

WICHITA,  KANSAS— The  joy  of  sailing  over  sun  bleached,  billowy  clouds. 
The  heady  feeling  that  comes  with  commanding  one  of  man's  greatest  pow- 
ers. The  exhilaration  of  flight  itself.  All  this  would  have  been  lost  to  pilots  in 
Wichita  and  everywhere,  60  and  over. 

These  pilots  were  thought  to  be  less  competent,  to  have  less  visual  acuity, 
and  to  generally  be  more  of  an  insurance  risk  than  in  their  younger  years. 

Premiums  skyrocketed. 

And  soon  the  costs  of  owning  and  operating  a  private  plane  became 
excessive  beyond  all- practicality. 

Until  Rollins  Burdick  Hunter/Wichita  discovered  that  pilots  over  60  were 
among  the  safest,  least  catastrophe-prone  airborne.  . 

Armed  with  the  facts,  Rollins  Burdick  Hunter  pioneered  an  insurance  pro- 
gram for  these  pilots.  And  it's  still  .the  most  affordable  coverage  available 
today.  '•'  >,     ..  - 

Come  and  talk  to  us  about  your  business.  We'll  give  you  ttie  kind  of  logi- 
cal, down-to-earth  solutions  you  need. 
,  Just  i'ke  we  did  on  this  little  job  in  Wichita. 


RQLLINS  BURPICK 
HUNJEK 

Taking  Risk  Out  of  Risk  Management,  Worldwide. 

Headquarters  10  South  Riverside  Plaza   Chicago,  60606  312-454-1400 


are  out  of  control.  When  a  nuclear 
plant  goes  into  operation  in  Britain, 
the  CEGB  doesn't  face  the  sort  of  59% 
increase  in  rates  Long  Island  Lighting 
has  threatened  its  customers  with. 
Quite  the  contrary.  "Every  time  a  new 
plant  comes  on  line,"  Marshall  says 
contentedly,  "the  rates  go  down." 

But  interest  costs,  as  Marshall 
points  out,  are  only  half  the  problem. 
Inflation  is  the  other.  And  so  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  with  govern- 
ment encouragement,  the  British 
power  industry  changed  its  depreci- 
ation policy  to  current  cost  account- 
ing. Assets  are  now  evaluated  on  a 
replacement  rather  than  historical 
cost  basis,  and  depreciation  is  com- 
puted by  dividing  replacement  cost  by 
the  present  estimate  of  the  life  of  the 
plant.  "That  depreciation  came  out  to 


"Our  notion  has  always  been 
that  because  thepresent  con- 
sumers of  electricity  have 
benefited  from  investments 
made  by  their  ancestors, 
they  should  also  accept  a 
similar  responsibility  for  the 
future  and  this  is  why  we 
charge  interest  during  con- 
struction against  revenues." 


be  four  or  five  times  what  you'd  have 
applied  on  a  historical  basis.  That  cre- 
ates a  cash  flow  which  enables  us  to 
contemplate  the  high  costs  of  con- 
structing a  new  plant  without  actual- 
ly terrifying  ourselves  to  death." 

As  a  result,  however,  the  cost  of 
electricity  appears  very  much  higher 
in  Britain  than  in  the  U.S.  But  it  really 
isn't  as  much  as  it  seems:  The  British 
are  just  keeping  their  books  more 
honestly  and  consumers  are  spared 
the  jolting  rate  increases  that  U.S. 
consumers  face  as  inflation  lifts  con- 
struction through  the  roof.  Far  from 
being  crushed  by  an  increasing  burden 
of  debt,  the  CEGB  will  gradually  be 
able  to  retire  its  outstanding  long- 
term  debt  entirely.  Inside  of  seven 
years,  in  fact,  Marshall  figures  the 
CEGB  will  probably  be  debt-free. 

"So,"  says  Marshall,  "our  financial 
situation  is  very  sound.  Now  every- 
thing else  is  a  problem.  Our  coal  is  too 
expensive,  our  nuclear  program  in 
trouble.  I  mean  I'm  not  trying  to  tell 
you  we  have  a  happy  life.  Inflation 
and  technological  change  have  con- 
verted the  utility  business  from  a 
comfortable  one  a  decade  ago  to  an 
extremely  difficult  one  nowadays." 

A  cherubic,  bulldog-tough  Welsh- 
man, a  brilliant  and  witty  nuclear 
physicist  who  helped  spearhead  the 


"My  Golden  Rule  of  Success,  Gentlemen, 
can.  be  summed  up  in  the  following  words: 
If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  call  Ford  Financial  Services 
for  specialized  product  financing!' 

Ford  Financial  Services'  staff  of  corporate 
financing  professionals  specializes  in 
arranging  creative  product  support 
financing.  Let  us  show  you  how  we  can 
directly  aid  your  business  in  the  sale 
of  its  products  with  master  lease 
programs,  municipal  lease/ 
purchase  financing  and 

FORD 
FINANCIAL 
SERVICES,  INC. 

an  affiliate  of  Ford  M<  >t<  >r  Credit  ( )<  >m[  >any 


uniquely  tailored  secured  or  unsecured 
loans.  Our  expertise  is  particularly 
suited  to  businesses  with  extensive 
distribution  or  dealership  networks. 
For  more  information  about  how  our 
financing  specialists  can  help  you, 
call  Ford  Financial  Services 
at  (313)  322-0131. 
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Job-stream  programming:  Advanced  electronic  performance 
based  on  Kodak's  proven  copier  technology. 

Powerful  computers  are  harnessed  for  repetitive  multistep 
operations  to  do  more  jobs  in  less  time.  And  it's  loaded  with 
other  talents  too: 

•  Zoom  reauction  •  Continuous  run  •  Cover-sheet 
insertion  •  Centralized  controls  •  Plain  English 
messages  •  Easier  duplexing  •  Integrated 
controller. 

Chances  are,  the  Ektaprint  200  copier 
can  improve  productivity  in  your  high- 
volume  job  stream. 

May  we  demonstrate?  Write: 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  CD3466, 
Rochester,  New  York  14650. 
Telephone  toll-free:  1  800  44KODAK 
(1  800  445-6325  24. 


Nev*  sdak  Ektaprint  200 
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©Eastman  Kodak  Company.  1983 


development  of  Britain's  nuclear  pow- 
er program,  Marshall  gave  up  his  post 
as  deputy  chairman  of  the  British 
Atomic  Energy  Authority  in  1982  to 
head  up  the  CEGB.  Until  the  Thatch- 
er government  came  to  power,  the 
government  had  always  called  the 
shots  in  the  power  industry — decided 
what  reactors  to  build,  how  much  to 
invest — but  no  more.  "Your  govern- 
ment and  mine  have  a  policy  of  put- 
ting responsibility  on  the  utility  in- 
dustry to  the  maximum  possible  ex- 
tent. There  is  a  common  wish  at  the 
level  of  president  and  prime  minister 
to  get  decisions  away  from  the  civil 
servants  in  Whitehall  and  the  civil 
servants  in  Washington."  Ironically, 
however,  Marshall  believes  that  Brit- 
ain has  a  better  chance  of  doing  that 
than  the  U.S.  has— primarily  because 
the  socialized  British  industry's  finan- 


"Our  coal  is  too  expensive, 
our  nuclear  program  in  trou- 
ble. I'm  not  trying  to  tell  you 
we  have  a  happy  life.  Infla- 
tion and  technological 
change  have  converted  the 
utility  business  from  a  com- 
fortable one  a  decade  ago 
into  an  extremely  difficult 
business  nowadays." 


cial  condition  is  sounder  than  that  of 
the  privately  owned  but  regulated-to- 
death  American  industry's. 

Not  that  the  CEGB  doesn't  face  the 
same  harassment  from  environmental 
extremists  and  professional  anti- 
nukers  that  the  American  industry 
faces.  But  Britain  stands  up  better  to 
these  busybodies.  Says  Sir  Walter:  "So 
far  every  American  intervenor  [objec- 
tor] that  has  appeared  at  our  inquiry 
has  made  a  fool  of  himself  and  has 
been  shown  in  cross-examination  to 
be  as  close  to  an  idiot  as  one  could 
find."  Barry  Commoner,  he  says, 
crumpled  under  cross-examination, 
conceded  himself  that  his  testimony 
was  contradictory  and  against  com- 
mon sense,  and  declined  to  appear  the 
third  day.  Sir  Walter's  advice  to  his 
American  colleagues:  Next  time 
Commoner  threatens  to  appear  at  one 
of  their  hearings,  "I'd  recommend  you 
get  ahold  of  the  transcript  of  those  two 
days.  It  was  a  very  enjoyable  meeting." 
Sir  Walter  means  it  was  enjoyable  for 
him.  "I  expect,"  he  says  of  the  CEGB's 
proposed  pressurized  water  reactor, 
"to  get  approval  in  about  a  year's  time. 
By  that  time  the  British  public  will  be 
bored  to  tears  by  nuclear  power.  That, 
of  course,  is  the  purpose  of  having  a 
public  inquiry."  ■ 
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Residences  of  Incomparable  Magnificence 
with  all  the  Amenities  of  the  Acclaimed 
United  Nations  Plaza  Hotel 


UNITED  NATIONS 
PLAZA  TOWER 

For  those  who  demand  the  best.  Fully  furnished  studio,  one  and  two  bedroom  and 
several  duplex  apartments.  Each  offering  breathtaking  vistas  of  Manhattan's  fabulous  skyline. 
Located  at  First  Avenue  and  44th  Street. 

1 2  Month  Leases.  Suitable  for  the  most  diverse  needs. 

Full  Hotel  Services.  Enjoy  24 -hour  room  service,  housekeeping,  concierge  and  the 
Turtle  Bay  Tennis  and  Swim  Club. 

Every  detail  was  planned  with  your  total  comfort  in  mind.  .  .  and,  the  ultimate  in 
service.  There  are  only  115  apartments. 

Will  one  be  yours? 

Exclusive  Leasing  Agent:  Brown,  Harris,  Stevens,  Inc.  212-702-5151    Telex  126803 
A  development  of  the  United  Nations  Development  Corporation 
Managed  by  Hyatt  International  Corporation 


VISITACnYOF 
THE  FUTURE:20c 


In  North  Carolina,  we've 
changed  all  our  ideas  about  cities. 

We've  given  them  more 
room,  so  people  can  live. 
We've  also  seen  that  they 
have  what  business  needs 
to  keep  on  growing.        *  *\  » 

F<  >r  the  statistics  and 
details  on  9  cities  like  this, 
send  this  coupon.  Do  it  now. 
The  company  with  a  future 
shouldn't  live  in  the  past. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


METROLINA 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Addres 


City  State  Zip 

Mail  to.  North  Carolina  Department  of  Commerce,  Industrial  Dei  v/o/imentDii  •ision.  Suite  1902, 
430  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  NC 27611.  or,  toget  to  the  future/aster,  call  019  733-4151. 
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The  Funds 


Some  mutual  funds  buy  and  hold.  Others 
trade  like  mad.  Do  you  know  what  your 
managers  strateg\]  is? 


Not  all  gains 
are  created  equal 


By  Barbara  Rudolph 


T|  his  is  a  tale  of  two  strategies. 
Consider  first  Charles  Royce. 
A  reformed  Sixties  gunslinger, 
he  now  manages  the  New  York-based 
Pennsylvania  Mutual  Fund  with  rock- 
ribbed  conservatism.  Royce  buys  an 
assortment  of  out-of-favor  stocks, 
wHicn  he  aims  to  hold  until  their  pop- 
ularity improves.  Five-year  average 
compounded  annual  return:  24.2%. 

Contrast  Royce  to  Richard  Strong. 
He  picks  few  stocks  for  his  portfolio 
and  trades  them  as  though  they  were 
fresh  vegetables.  With  excellent  tim- 
ing, the  Milwaukee-based  Strong  To- 
tal Return  Fund  opened  less  than  two 
years  ago,  and  its  average  compound- 
ed annual  return  comes  to  48.5%. 


At  a  quick  glance,  these  two  funds 
look  strikingly  similar.  They're  each 
small:  Penn  Mutual  has  assets  of  $79 
million,  Strong  of  $12  million.  Both 
funds  are  no-loads  and  are  unaffiliated 
with  any  large  fund  organization, 
which  keeps  them  out  of  the  Wall 
Street  limelight.  Prospectuses  are 
similar,  too:  Royce  sells  growth  and 
value-management;  Strong,  who  with 


William  Comeliuson  ( left )  and  Richard  Strong 
"There  is  no  black  box." 


Charles  Royce 

"Bet  the  ranch  and  you'll  lose  it." 


his  partner  William  Comeliuson  also 
manages  more  than  $700  million  in 
institutional  assets,  sells  solid  capital 
appreciation. 

There  are,  however,  different  ways 
of  being  aggressive.  Strong,  for  exam- 
ple, doesn't  like  being  called  a  market 
timer.  But  he  sure  looks  like  one.  He 
makes  major — and  frequent — shifts  in 
his  cash-equity  balance.  In  September 
1982  he  was  24%  in  stocks.  By  year- 
end  that  figure  was  up  to  35%,  and  in 
early  June  it  reached  75%.  Then 
Strong  cut  back.  By  the  end  of  July, 
30%  of  his  assets  were  in  equities. 
Now  he's  down  to  a  mere  15%. 

What's  more,  his  portfolio  turnover 


is  very  high:  800%  last  year  and 
around  400%  so  far  this  year.  "Mar- 
kets are  volatile,  you  have  to  ride  that 
volatility,"  says  Strong,  who  holds  a 
stock  an  average  of  less  than  five 
months.  "I  grew  up  in  North  Dakota 
and  1  learned  that  when  it  looks  like 
rain  you  get  some  hay  into  the  barn." 

Royce  disagrees,  strongly.  "Just  as 
we  don't  think  others  can  time  or 
predict  the  economy  or  market,  we 
don't  think  we  can  either,"  he  writes 
to  his  shareholders.  Royce  is  no  quick 
trader.  He  prefers  to  buy  and  hold, 
waiting  for  others  to  discover  a  com- 
pany's value. 

His  basic  strategy  is  to  seek  out 
truly  neglected  stocks,  names  no  one 
knows.  At  the  moment,  Pennsylvania 
Fund's  larger  holdings  include  compa- 
nies like  Cherry  Electrical  Products, 
which  makes  snap-action  switches; 
LeaRonal,  a  developer  and  producer  of 
gold-plating  processes;  and  Quaker 
Chemical,  a  specialty  chemical  firm. 
Hardly  household  names.  Why  shop 
in  this  obscure  corner?  Here,  Royce 
believes,  is  where  the  opportunities 
are,  where  stocks  are  less  heavily  trad- 
ed and  less  efficiently  priced. 

Royce,  however,  doesn't  limit  his 
investing  to  obscurities.  Right  now  he 
has  major  positions  in  several  big  ad- 
vertising agencies  such  as  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach  and  JWT  Group. 
"These  companies  are  ex- 
cess-cash generators  that 
have  very  high  returns  on 
equity,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally underrecognized  by 
the  investment  commu- 
nity," Royce  says. 

Something  else  sets 
Royce  and  Strong  apart. 
Strong,  whose  heavy  trad- 
ing makes  him  popular 
with  brokers,  holds  only 
25  or  so  stocks  at  one 
time.  That  way,  he 
claims,  he  can  watch  each 
of  his  investments  care- 
fully. "There  is  no  black 
box,  no  mathematical  formula  to 
what  I  do,"  he  says.  "It's  a  matter  of 
judgment." 

Charles  Royce,  by  contrast,  keeps 
more  than  100  companies  in  his  port- 
folio. He  usually  holds  a  stock  three 
to  five  years.  "You  just  can't  predict 
which  ones  will  do  well,"  he  explains. 
"Bet  the  ranch  and  you're  bound  to 
lose  the  ranch." 

What's  the  lesson  here?  It  isn't  that 
either  fund  is  right  or  wrong.  These 
days  both  are  doing  well,  despite  the 
strategic  differences.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  that  shareholders  understand  a 
manager's  strategy  before  they  invest. 
That  helps  avoid  surprises.  ■ 
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The  fruit  of  our  effort. 


f  hunger  is  to  be  banished  from  the  world,  the  world  will 
leed  more  farmland  -  and  more-fertile  farmland.  Ferti- 
izers  are  needed  to  accomplish  both.  Krupp  technology 
las  the  answer.  Our  advanced  version  of  the  Koppers- 
fbtzek  process  does  the  groundwork  for  cost-efficient 
Droduction  of  ammonia  synthesis  gas  from  solid  and  liquid 
eedstocks.  This  in  turn  is  used  to  produce  fertilizers  which 
Dromote  the  plant  growth  so  desperately  needed  by  a 
nungry  world.  For  decades,  industrial-scale  ammonia 
slants  have  been  operating  worldwide,  helping  to  feed 
Dur  growing  populations.  Another  pacesetting  Krupp 
echnology. 


Engaged  in  industrial  plant  design  and  construction, 
mechanical  engineering,  electronics,  steel,  shipbuilding 
and  international  trade,  Krupp  offers  innovative  technol- 
ogy and  engineering  worldwide  that  sow  the  seeds  of 
future  growth. 

Can  we  help  your  effort  to  bear  fruit? 

For  further  information  please  write  to: 

Krupp  International,  Inc.,  550  Mamaroneck  Avenue, 

Harrison,  N.Y.  10  528,  Telephone  (914)  381-2000. 

Krupp.  A  tradition  of  progress. 


<8>  KRUPP 


"WithFirstTeamwork, 
you  get  specialists  in 

health,  eawation,  ^" 
government 

And  innovation 


Ckrk  Burrus 

Goi'ernment,  Health  &  Sennces  J 


"At  First  Chicago,  teams  of  industry  special- 
ists deliver  exactly  what  you  need.  Whether 
through  municipal  financing,  bond  under- 
writing; or  cash  management,  the  First 
Teamwork  commitment  is  to  serve  the  . 
complex  financial  needs  of  municipalities, 
health  care  facilities  and  educational 
institutions. 

"Since  1872.  First  Chicago  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  consistency  and 
innovation  in  government,  health  and 
education  services.  Starting  with  products 
like  tax-exempt  commercial  paper  and 
demand  notes.  And  followed  by  specialized 
products  such  as  financial  futures  and  inter- 
est rate  swaps.  It's  what  you  expect  from 
the  product  innovators  at  First  Chicago. 

"The  hallmark  of  financial  leadership 
is  more  than  just 'deal'  making.  It's  a  total 
commitment  to  building  lasting  partner- 
ships with  our  customers.  A  relationship 
focused  on  your  needs.  That's  what  makes 
First  Teamwork  special. 

"See  how  our  commitment  can 
benefit  you.  Call  me.  Clark  Burrus.  at 
(312)732-7997." 


Atlanta-Baltimore— Boston— Chicago- Cleveland— Dallas- 
Denver  —  Houston — Los  Angeles—  Miami — New  Nbrk — 
San  Francisco— Washington.  D.C.— Abu  Dhabi— Athens-Barcelona- 
Beijing— Buenos  Aires— Cairo— Calgary —Caracas— Cardiff  —  Dubai - 
Dublin— Dusseldorf —  Edinburgh — Frankfurt— Geneva —Guernsey — 
Hong  Kong —Jakarta — Kano— Kingston — Lagos — London — Madrid — 
Manila — Mexico  City — Milan — Munich — Nairobi  —  Panama  City — 
Paris— Port  Harcourt— Rome— Santiago— Sao  Paulo— Seoul— 
Sharjah — Singapore — Stockhol  m — Sydney  —Tokyo —Toronto — 
Warsaw— Zurich 


FIRST  CHICAGO 

The  First  National  Bankof  Chicago 


Numbers  Game 


Back  in  April,  it  looked  like  a  new  agency 
to  set  standards  for  government  account- 
ing was  coming  soon.  Were. still  waiting. 

Movies  without 
the  sound  track 


By  Jinny  St.  Goar 

Just  A  few  weeks  ago  New  York 
State  announced  that  it  had  finally 
put  part  of  its  books  on  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles — 
GAAP.  That  is  clearly  good  news  for 
New  York  residents,  as  well  as  for 
investors  who  own  its  bonds. 

Unfortunately,  this  kind  of  good 
news  doesn't  travel  far.  While  New 
York  and  a  handful  of  other  states  and 
municipalities  are  beginning  to  use 
bookkeeping  systems  that  look  some- 
thing like  those  used  by  corporations, 
most  jurisdictions  don't  follow  such 
standards.  Of  course,  some  argue  that 
corporate  accounting  simply  isn't  ap- 
propriate for  governments.  How,  for 
example,  do  you  value  an  asset  like 
Los  Angeles'  Rodeo  Drive  or  New 
York's  Brooklyn  Bridge? 

Sadly,  however,  the  status  quo  just 
isn't  workable.  Most  state  and  local 
governments  keep  their  books  in  a 
way  that  is  incomprehensible  to  all 
but  a  few  experts.  Want  proof?  Ask 
anyone  who  was  a  New  York  City 
bondholder  in  1975,  a  Cleveland 
bondholder  in  1978  or  a  Chicago 
school  system  bondholder  in  1979. 
"Accounting  in  the  public  sector  is 
like  seeing  a  movie  without  the  sound 
track,"  says  Leon  Karvelis,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  managing  agency  for 
MBIA,  the  nation's  largest  insurer  of 
municipal  bonds. 

The  problem  is  that  there  isn't  any- 
one to  mandate  rules.  On  the  corpo- 
rate side,  of  course,  the  seven-person 
Financial  Accounting  Standards 
Board  performs  this  task.  Sure,  the 
FASB  draws  steady  criticism.  But  no 
one  in  his  right  mind  argues  it  should 
be  abolished. 
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The  Municipal  Finance  Officers  As- 
sociation, a  nationwide  group,  has 
tried  to  persuade  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  subscribe  to  its  account- 
ing standards  over  the  past  several 
years.  But  the  sticking  point  is  com- 
pliance. The  FASB  has  the  long  arm  of 
the  Securities  &  Exchange  Commis- 
sion behind  it.  How  does  the  MFOA 
enforce  its  rules?  By  awarding  what  it 
calls  "certificates  of  conformance." 

A  nice  addition  for  the  office  walls, 
but  not  terribly  effective  as  an  incen- 
tive. No  wonder  a  mere  400  of  the 


80,000  units  of  government  nation- 
wide have  certificates.  "One  of  the 
biggest  motivations  for  municipal- 
ities to  go  after  a  certificate  of  confor- 
mance is  an  impending  sale  of  bonds," 
says  Jim  Remis,  director  of  technical 
services  for  the  association. 

Even  though  the  rating  agencies 
like  to  see  certificates,  neither  Stan- 
dard &  Poor's  nor  Moody's  has  any 
requirements  for  municipal  account- 
ing standards.  Sure,  their  experts  can 
probably  figure  out  the  books,  but  fail- 
ure to  insist  on  standards  makes  it 
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difficult  for  anyone  else  to  compre- 
hend the  thicket  of  governmental 
numbers. 

The  solution  that  has  been  pro- 
posed for  the  past  four  years  is  to 
create  a  new  entity  tentatively  called 
the  Government  Accounting  Stan- 
dards Board  (GASB,  to  match  FASB). 
An  organizing  committee  has  been 
hard  at  work,  with  representatives 
from  the  Financial  Accounting  Foun- 
dation (the  parent  of  the  FASB,  and 
potentially  GASB  as  well);  the  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General;  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants;  an  association  of  state 
auditors,  comptrollers  and  treasurers; 
the  MFOA;  and  a  coalition  of  publicly 
elected  officials. 

Why  the  delay?  Petty  power  plays, 
mostly.  Some  elected  officials  want  to 
make  sure  that  GASB  has  the  same 
authority  to  mandate  governmental 
accounting  that  the  FASB  has  over 
corporations.  But  corporate  accoun- 
tants are  concerned  that  giving  the 
GASB  that  much  clout  to  begin  with 
could  endanger  the  credibility  of  both 
bodies. 

All  the  while,  municipal  finance  of- 
ficers aren't  in  any  hurry  to  cede  con- 
trol over  their  books.  And  most  politi- 
cians see  few  votes  swaying  either 
way.  So  the  debate  rages  on. 

GASB  was  supposed  to  be  in  oper- 
ation back  on  Sept.  1.  The  Financial 
Accounting  Foundation  even  hired 
the  first  staff  member — Martin  Ives, 
the  former  deputy  comptroller  of 
New  York  City — back  in  April.  But 
negotiators  have  postponed  the  rib- 
bon-cutting ceremony  while  they  iron 
out  a  few  final  details.  Some  people 
close  to  the  talks  think  there  will  be 
several  more  months  of  muddling  be- 
fore anything  happens.. 

And  that's  if  we're  lucky. 


Defeasance 
or  malfeasance? 

W'  hat  is  two  plus  two?"  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cynics  claim  is  on  the 
CPA  exam.  "What  would  you  like  it 
to  be?"  answers  the  candidate,  who 
passes  with  flying  colors. 

Unfortunately  there's  more  than  a 
grain  of  truth  to  that  old  joke.  Take 
the  case  of  "in  substance  defea- 
sance"— what  accountants  call  the 
practice  of  taking  an  immediate  earn- 
ings gain  by  setting  aside  risk-free  in- 
vestments to  pay  off  a  debt.  Late  last 
year  the  Securities  &  Exchange  Com- 
mission disallowed  this  maneuver 
after  the  Financial  Accounting  Stan- 
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VIEWS  OF  NORTHERN  IRELAND 
RARELY  SEEN  IN  THE  MEDIA 


Sherwood  Medical.  Ba 


ioney,  Co-  Antrim. 


Northern  Ireland 

Judge  us  on  the  facts 


^Quality  control 
demands  quality 
people-we  found 
them  in  Northern 
Ireland... 99 

David  Olivier,  President,  Monoject  Division, 
Sherwood  Medical. 


Carrick  •  A  •  Rede.  Co  Antrim 


Northern  Ireland  is  good  news 
for  Sherwood  Medical,  a 
subsidiary  of  American  Home 
Products  and  one  of  the  3  leading 
producers  of  surgical  disposables 
in  Europe. 

An  adaptable,  productive  work- 
force that  ensures  high  quality 
control  standards  is  one  part  of 
the  story. 

Transportation  facilities  good 
enough  to  persuade  them  to 
relocate  their  major  European 
distribution  system  there  is  another. 

These  kinds  of  facts  have 
impressed  the  many  U.S.  compan- 
ies who  operate  profitably  in 
Northern  Ireland. 
We'd  like  you  to  have  more  facts. 
Call  or  write  Ian  Walters  at  the 
address  below. 


Industrial  Development  Board  for  Northern  Ireland.British  Consulate  General. 150  East  58th  Street  New  York  NY  10155  (212)  593-2258 


IDB 

Northern 
Ireland 


Who  on  earth 
will  install  enough 
lightguide  fiber 

to  circle 
the  earth  10  times? 

Western  Electric,  an  AT&T  company 

In  just  five  years7  Western  Electric  has  already  created  and 
installed  enough  lightguide  fiber  to  circle  the  earth.  That's 
25,000  miles  of  fiber  in  60  lightwave  communications  routes. 

Those  totals  should  increase  at  least  tenfold  by  the  year 
2000,  as  Western  Electric  continues  to  install  lightwave  systems 
to  transmit  the  high-speed  voice  and  data  services  of  the 
Information  Age. 

Far  more  efficient  and  economical  than  copper  cable,  light- 
wave communications  speeds  your  messages  over  90  million 
light  pulses  per  second  through  hair-thin  glass  fibers.  A  single 
lightguide  cable  can  carry  240,000  telephone  calls  at  once. 

Right  now  Western  Electric  is  installing  the  world's  largest 
lightwave  system  in  the  busy  Northeast  Corridor.  Another  will 
transmit  the  entire  1 984  Los  Angeles  Summer  Olympics  to 
ABC  television  studios. 

And  our  research  and  development  arm;  Bell  Labs;  is  work- 
ing on  a  transatlantic  lightwave  cable  that  will  triple  calling 
capacity  and  enhance  transmission  quality 

These  systems  are  forerunners  of  a  continually  expanding 
lightwave  network  that  one  day  will  literally  circle  the  earth, 
bringing  everyone  exciting  new  information  services. 

Western  Electric,  an  AT&T  company  Applying  the  technol- 
ogies of  lightwave,  microelectronics;  and  software  to  make  the 
dream  of  the  Information  Age  a  reality 


AT&T 


Productive  the  first  day  in  the  office. 

You  expect  a  Return-On  Investment  from  your  other 
major  business  decisions.  We  think  you  should  expect  it 
from  your  personal  computers  as  well. 

That's  why  we  make  complete  IBM  PC  compatible 
computer  systems  with  prices  starting  at  $2,995.  Ready 
to  earn  their  way  from  day  one. 
IBM  PC  compatible  and  much  more. 

You  get  both  MS-DOS*  and  CP/M-86"  with  every 
Columbia  computer.  So,  you  can  take  advantage  of  each 
operating  system's  excellent  business  software.  It's  a 
product  line  with  so  much  compatibility  that  you'd  think 
it  was  one  oi  IBM's. 

The  Columbia  line  includes  the  VP  Portable  which  lets 
you  work  any  place,  any  time.  There's  also  the  MPC,  our 
desktop  model,  available  in  dual  floppy  disk  or  10MB  hard 
disk  drive.  Compatible  with  each  other— as  well  as  the 


IBM  PC  — these  high-performance  computers  make  the 
transition  to  office  networking  easy  and  affordable. 
Thousands  of  dollars  of  business  software  included. 

Every  Columbia  computer  is  delivered  bundled  with  a 
large  assortment  of  applications  software  including: 
Columbia  Tutor,  Perfect  Writer,™  Perfect  Speller,™  Perfect 
Calc™  Perfect  Filer,™  Fast  Graphs,"  MS-Basic™  Systems 
Diagnostics,  Communications  Software,  Home  Accountant 
Plus™  Macro/86  Assembler,  CP/M-86,  BASICA® 
MS-DOS K  with  RAM  disk,  and  Space  Commanders™ 
Bell  &  Howell.  Professional  service  and  support. 

To  protect  your  computer  investment,  service  and 
support  is  available  from  Bell  &  Howell's  175  service 
centers  and  over  600  field  service  personnel  nationwide. 

See  The  R.O.  I.  Machines  at  a  dealer  near  you.  They're 
the  new  standard  of  office  productivity. 


COLUMBIA 


World  1  leadqiKirters:  9150  Rumsey  Road,  Columbia,  MD  21045  (301)  992-3400, 
TWX  710-862-1891. 

Central  Region:  Chicago,  1L  (312)  399-1212. 

West  Coast:  3901  MacArthur  Blvd.,  Suite  211,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92660 
(714)  752-5245,  Telex  277778. 

Europe:  Limitenstr.  94, 4050  Moenchengladbach  2,  West  Germany  02166-47097 
Telex  852452. 


DATA  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


Perfect  Software,  Perfect  Writer.  Perfect  Speili  i  Perfect  Filer,  and  Perfect  Calc  are  trademarks  of  Perfect  Software,  Inc.  Home  Accountant  Plus  is  a  trademark  of 
Continental  Softwate  Company  Fast  Graph-        egistered  trademark  of  Innovative  Software.  Inc.  IBM  and  IBM  PC  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business 
Machines.  CP  M  and  MP  M  are  tegistered  ti.i    •  ..nks.-l  Digu:.l  Research,  Inc  MS-DOS  and  MS- BASIC  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft. 
Software  featured  on  screens  is  not  necessarily  included  in  purchase  price. 


:OLUMBIA  DISTRIBUTORS 


Access  Systems 
Wellesley,  MA 
(617)237-7743 
Advanced  Management  Systems 
Aurora,  CO 
(303)  752-2972 

Commercial  Computer  Sales 
Atlanta,  GA 
(404)256-9190 

Miami,  FL 
(305)  266-9569 

Maitland,  FL 
(305)629-6114 
Compatible  Data  Systems,  Inc. 
Rochester,  NY 
(315)437-3909 
Philadelphia,  PA 

(215)  383-0480 
N.Y  City,  NY 

(212)259-1440 
Crystal  Computers,  Inc. 
Lenexa,  KS 
(913)541-1771 
Florissant,  MO 
(314)837-3003 
Hall-Mark  Electronics 
Dallas,  TX 
Call  your  local  Hail-Mark  office  or  call: 
(214)343-5920 
MP  Systems 
Dallas,  TX 
(214)  385-8885 
Micro  Distributing,  Inc. 
Coquitlam,  B.C.,  Canada 
(604)941-0662 
Peripherals  Plus,  Inc. 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
(514)364-5554 
RPC  Electronics 
Pittsburgh,  PA 
(412)  782-3770 
Cleveland,  OH 

(216)  449-0550 
Southeastern  Data  Products 

Lynchburg,  VA 
(804)  384-6000 
Southwest  Data  Products,  Inc. 
Houston,  TX 

(713)  461-0100 
Tek-Aids  Industries 

Arlington  Heights,  IL 
(312)870-7401 
Tele-Terminals 
Brooklyn  Park,  MN 
(612)  536-6000 
Milwaukee,  WI 
(414)785-9221 
Waybern  Corporation 
Garden  Grove,  CA 

(714)  554-4520 
Wetaskiwin  Computers 

Wetaskiwin,  Alberta,  Canada 
(403)  352-9302 
Zepher  Industries,  Inc. 
Seattle,  WA 
(800)  562-5057  WA  WATS 
(206)241-1980 


Distributors  in  Australia.  Austria,  Belgium,  Colombia. 
iDenmark,  Greece,  Hong  Kong,  Israel,  Italy.  Kuwait, 
Malaysia,  Netherlands-Antilles,  Norway,  Philippines, 
Portugal,  Singapore,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Thailand,  Turkey.  United  Kingdom,  Venezuela. 


Numbers  Game 


dards  Board  proposed  that  defeasance 
deals  should  not  create  earnings.  But 
now,  in  a  4-to-3  vote,  the  Board  has 
changed  its  mind.  It's  proposing  that 
defeasance  again  be  allowed. 

The  game  works  like  this.  Suppose 
a  company  has  $1  million  worth  of 
8%  bonds  outstanding,  due  in  30 
years.  Because  current  yields  on  30- 
year  Treasury  bonds  are  around  12%, 
it  can  easily  buy  $1  million  of  8% 
Treasury  obligations  for  only 
$676,000.  The  company  then  puts 
those  Treasury  bonds  in  an  irrevoca- 
ble trust,  guaranteeing  that  they  will 
be  used  to  pay  off  the  corporate  debt. 

Out  goes  a  press  release  saying  that 
the  debt  has  been  retired,  and  it  disap- 
pears from  the  balance  sheet.  Of 
course  there's  little  difference  be- 
tween using  that  $676,000  to  work  a 
defeasance  deal  and  using  it  to  retire 
the  debt  by  paying  off  the  bondhold- 
ers. But  in  this  case  the  company 
doesn't  need  the  bondholders'  con- 
sent, and  it  doesn't  have  to  offer  any 
premium  over  the  value  of  the  bonds. 

And  that's  only  the  beginning. 
Here's  the  good  part.  The  defeasing 
company  is  allowed  to  report  a  gain 
on  this  transaction  of  $324,000 — the 
difference  between  liability  it  used  to 
have  on  its  books  and  the  amount  it 
costs  to  "retire"  the  debt. 

Think  about  this.  The  company 
hasn't  received  one  cent  in  cash.  It 
has,  to  be  sure,  saved  money  on  a  debt 
it  owed.  But  the  money  has  been 
saved  over  the  next  30  years,  and  it 
gets  an  earnings  boost  that  comes  all 
at  once,  in  the  year  of  the  transaction. 

The  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
popular  debt-for-equity  swaps  that 
helped  companies  boost  earnings  dur- 
ing the  recession.  No  wonder  Exxon 
and  Kellogg  Co.  were  quick  to  make 
such  defeasance  deals  last  year  before 
the  FASB  called  a  halt. 

There's  still  a  chance,  of  course, 
that  defeasance  will  remain  outlawed. 
The  FASB  has  not  yet  issued  its  final 
statement,  and  the  SEC  says  it  will 
not  end  its  moratorium  on  defeasance 
until  the  FASB  does  so.  But  the  possi- 
bility that  the  FASB  will  reverse  itself 
a  second  time  is  clearly  remote. 

The  investment  bankers,  naturally, 
are  happy.  They  are  eager  to  help  com- 
panies set  up  defeasance  deals,  for  a 
fee.  Since  interest  rates  are  below  last 
year's  levels,  the  rush  to  defease  may 
be  less  dramatic  than  optimists  once 
hoped.  The  FASB,  in  addition,  is  pro- 
posing a  number  of  restrictions  on 
transactions.  For  companies  that  still 
have  lots  of  cheap  debt  outstanding, 


however,  defeasance  is  still  a  quick 
way  to  boost  earnings. 

But  while  chief  financial  officers 
and  investment  bankers  put  on  their 
party  hats,  investors  should  beware. 
First  of  all,  there's  the  obvious  worry 
that  the  immediate  gain  allowed  by 
defeasance  may  serve  as  a  smoke- 
screen to  hide  poor  operating  perfor- 
mance. "The  unsophisticated  inves- 
tor just  looks  to  the  bottom  line,  if  he 
even  reads  the  financial  statements," 
says  Dennis  Beresford,  partner  in 
charge  of  accounting  standards  with 
Ernst  &  Whinney. 

And  there  are  other  problems.  Be- 
cause the  FASB  only  allows  defea- 
sance where  the  investment  is  in  "es- 
sentially risk-free"  assets,  companies 
may  forego  higher  returns  on  other 
investments  to  boost  earnings.  Simi- 


larly, another  requirement  that  the 
maturities  of  assets  in  the  trust  "not 
extend  beyond  the  maturity  of  the 
debt  that  is  being  extinguished"  may 
also  limit  investment  opportunities. 

Defeasance,  of  course,  isn't  neces- 
sarily a  corporate  evil.  "One  would 
hope  companies  will  be  doing  these 
deals  not  only  for  the  gain,  but  for 
economically  sound  reasons,"  says 
Beresford.  "They  may  be  using  excess 
funds  to  improve  the  debt  ratio  on  the 
balance  sheet."  The  firms  to  watch 
for,  he  explains,  are  those  that  do  a 
defeasance  deal  and  then  immediately 
reborrow  the  money  at  higher  rates. 

Final  question:  If  defeasance  is  so 
potentially  misleading,  why  did  the 
FASB  allow  its  return?  Once  again 
this  puts  accounting  theory  in  con- 
flict with  the  real  world.  In  an  accoun- 
tant's mind,  defeasance  really  does  re- 
tire debt — as  long  as  safeguards  are 
used.  And  when  a  company  retires 
debt  at  a  discount  it  really  does  show 
a  profit.  The  answer  is  as  simple  as 
two  plus  two. — John  Heins 
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Pacific  Asset  Management  wants  a  share  of 
the  gains  in  its  investment  portfolio.  Fine, 
but  it  will  also  share  the  losses 


Carrots  and 
sticks 


Pacific  Asset  Management  partners,  Stafford,  Hooker  and  Sutton 
Getting  on  the  performance  roller  coaster. 


By  Howard  Rudnitsky 


SALESMEN    WORK    HARDER  when 
they're  on  commission.  Now 
investors  can  see  if  money  man- 
agers do,  too. 

San  Francisco's  Pacific  Asset  Man- 
agement manages  a  $170  million 
portfolio,  on  the  traditional  fixed-fee 
basis.  But  last  year  the  firm  received 
permission  from  the  Securities  &  Ex- 
change Commission  enabling  it  to 
charge  a  performance  fee  on  funds  in- 
vested in  a  newly  formed  limited  part- 
nership. "We  were  the  first  non-ven- 
ture-capital firm  allowed  to  do  this," 
says  Stanford  M.B.A.  Robert  Stafford, 
one  of  the  firm's  three  partners.  "So 
far  we've  raised  over  $8  million,  and 
by  next  year  we  hope  to  have  a  maxi- 
mum of  $25  million." 

Giving  money  managers  a  piece  of 
the  action  is  already  possible  on  a 
limited  basis.  For  example,  some  high- 
risk  hedge  funds  where  small  groups  of 
investors  put  up  $1  million  each  can 
charge  a  performance  fee.  For  the  gen- 


eral public,  however,  the  SEC  has 
viewed  such  fee  structures  as  heads-I- 
win-tails-you-lose  arrangements. 

The  SEC  was  willing  to  open  the 
door  a  bit  for  Pacific,  which  is  selling 
its  partnership  to  the  public,  because 
Stafford  and  his  colleagues  have  their 
own  money  at  risk.  Investors  also  will 
put  up  at  least  $250,000,  thus  attract- 
ing more  wealthy  investors. 

If  Pacific  Asset's  three  partners  put 
personal  capital  into  this  fund,  they 
can  receive  20%  of  the  gains  as  their 
fee  after  their  clients  take  their  profit. 
The  general  partners  put  $170,000 
into  its  new  venture,  which  exceeds 
the  normal  1%  requirement. 

Setting  up  the  partnership  and  rais- 
ing the  money  to  get  the  fund  rolling 
has  taken  nearly  12  months.  Mean- 
while, Stafford  and  his  two  partners, 
Tony  Hooker,  a  former  nuclear  sub- 
marine officer,  and  Robert  Sutton, 
who  had  been  research  director  for 
Rosenberg  Capital  Management,  con- 
tinue to  manage  the  firm's  other  as- 
sets. Since  Pacific  was  formed  nearly 


three  years  ago,  annual  asset  gains 
have  averaged  27.3%,  which  puts  the 
firm  among  the  top  11%  of  all  money 
managers  ranked  by  Merrill  Lynch. 

The  three  partners  search  for  com- 
panies with  good  growth  prospects 
that  they  feel  conventional  analysts 
have  overlooked.  Their  portfolio  now 
contains  an  assortment  of  25  stocks. 
Holdings  range  from  giants  like  Penn 
Central,  Teledyne  and  Loews  to  less- 
er-known outfits  such  as  Chomerics, 
Dysan  Corp.  and  National  Education. 

"Most  of  the  companies  we  invest 
in  are  in  niches  with  high  market 
shares,  have  15%  or  better  earnings 
growth,  high  returns  on  assets  and 
strong  balance  sheets,"  says  Stafford, 
who  once  taught  history,  and  later 
worked  for  Goldman,  Sachs'  San  Fran- 
cisco office.  "In  addition,  the  people 
running  the  business  are  people  that 
we  would  work  for.  The  top  officers 
are  clear  about  their  strategies,  but 
they  aren't  too  cute." 

There  is  a  problem,  however,  with 
buying  many  of  these  stocks.  Inves- 
tors in  Pacific's  large  portfolio  don't 
want  to  be  locked  into  small  compa- 
nies with  a  limited  number  of  shares 
outstanding.  Plenum  Publishing,  for 
example,  a  $30  million-a-year  special- 
ized publisher,  is  owned  largely  by 
insiders.  A  partner  bought  shares  for 
himself  but  couldn't  buy  them  for 
their  clients.  That's  a  major  reason  for 
setting  up  the  new  partnership. 

How  do  they  find  these  small  com- 
panies? "Our  secretary,"  says  Staf- 
ford, "goes  through  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  every  day  and  circles  compa- 
nies with  50%  or  more  quarterly 
growth  rates  for  the  past  three  years, 
sales  of  under  $50  million  and  at  least 
a  10%  profit  margin."  Of  the  150  or  so 
firms  that  have  met  these  tests  since 
1982,  Pacific  Asset  now  lists  fewer 
than  20  companies. 

Stafford  expects  that  up  to  40%  of 
them  will  be  private  or  closely  held 
companies,  many  of  them  high-tech 
outfits.  This  means  shareholders  will 
probably  have  to  think  in  terms  of  five 
years,  but  if  Stafford's  bets  pay  off  re- 
turns could  be  compensatingly  high. 

What  if  the  partnership  loses  mon- 
ey? That's  when  the  downside  of  the 
new  fee  structure  comes  in.  "Just  be- 
cause we  have  a  gain  the  next  year 
doesn't  mean  we  make  a  profit,"  says 
Stafford.  "We  must  offset  the  loss 
first.  We  really  have  to  earn  our  20% ." 

Incentive  management  fees  are  still 
a  touchy  subject  with  the  SEC.  Paci- 
fic's new  fund  is  a  modest  experi- 
ment. It  remains  to  be  seen  if  such 
carrots  and  sticks  will  buy  investors 
better  performance.  Still,  the  SEC 
wants  managers  to  share  the  risks.  ■ 


inDccc  nrTnccn  in  loai 


"What  a  great  surprise 

I  got  when  I  decided  to  fly 
KLM  to  Europe* ' 


"Me  too*  A  hotel  room  |] 
and  a  meal-i ree*Good  deal!" 


<ow  KLM  Royal  Class 
nd  Business  Class  trans- 
tlantic  passengers  can 
tay  in  Amsterdam  free, 
vhen  connecting  to  or 
irom  other  cities  in  Europe, 
jhe  Middle  East,  Far  East 
Yr  Africa. 

If  you  aren't  making  an 
mmediate  connection,  you'll 
ppreciate  the  expansion  of  the 
Stay-on-the-Way"  program,  for  it 
iow  includes  all  European  destina- 
tions, outside  the  Netherlands, 
ompliments  of  the  Holland 
Vomotion  Foundation. 

As  a  KLM  Royal  Class  or  Busi- 
ness Class  passenger,  you  will  have  a 
hoice  of  deluxe  or  first-class  hotels  for  f 
lse  overnight,  with  continental  break-  » 
Sast,  so  you  can  rest  before  your  con- 
necting flight.  Or,  if  you  are  connecting 
ater  the  same  day,  you  can  get  a  day  room 


r  Amsterdam 


at  a  deluxe  airport  hotel. 

In  either  case,  you  will  also 
get  a  $15  meal  and  beverage  crediif 
at  your  hotel,  and  transportation 
between  Amsterdam's  convenient  s 
Schiphol  Airport  and  the  central 
railway  station  (or  airport  hotel). 

So  the  next  time  you  have  j 
//  «?\x      business  in  Europe,  or  in  the 
\j    J±\      Middle  East,  Far  East  or  Africa 
fly  KLM's  747's  nonstop  fromj 
New  York,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  I 
Houston  or  Los  Angeles  and 
Stay-on-the-Way  in 
Amsterdam. 
"Stay-on-the-Way"  must  be 
reserved  before  you  leave  the  U.S.  Foil 
reservations,  call  your  Travel  Agent, 
corporate  travel  department  or  KLM 
Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  the  airline  of  the 
international  business  traveler. 


The  Reliable  Airline.  KLM 

Royal  Dutch  Airlines! 


No  matter  what  business  you're  in,  from  banking  to  satellite  communications, 
rom  petroleum  to  wind  farms,  from  medicine  to  robotics,  the  computer  chip  is 
inavoidably  a  basic  part  of  how  you  do  business.  And  if  you  do  business. 

In  the  greatly  magnified  chip  shown  here,  error  is  easy  to  spot.  Potential 
isk  is  not. 

How,  for  example,  does  an  insurance  company  identify  and  analyze  the 
ifinite  risks  associated  with  technological  developments  like  this  over  the  course 
»f  years  to  come? 

How  do  you  insure  the  billions  of  microscopic  chips  that  help  fly  airplanes, 
ower  pacemakers,  manage  assembly  lines,  transfer  bank  deposits  and  perform 
thousand  other  vital  functions  every  day? 

At  AIG  it  is  our  business  to  understand  the  miracles  as  well  as  the  dangers 
iherent  in  trusting  the  nation's  economy  to  the  ubiquitous  microchip. 

That's  why  our  engineers  and  underwriters  are  among  the  industry's  most 
xperienced  in  evaluating  the  newest  and  most  complex  challenges  High  Tech 
ompanies  can  offer. 

After  all,  if  business  is  going  to  move  forward,  we  have  to  be  ready  to 
nderwrite  the  necessary  risks.  The  High  Tech  revolution  won't  stop  just  because  we 
on't  know  what  dangers  it  may  bring. 

For  over  60  years  the  AIG  Companies  have  been  helping  to  protect  investments 
/hich  have  built  the  future.  We  know  that  if  business  is  to  take  advantage  of  what 
cience  discovers,  we  have  to  be  ready  to  assume  the  necessary  risks. 

Our  experience  in  over  a  thousand  different  fields  has  made  us  one  of  the  most 
uccessful  and  innovative  international  insurance  organizations  in  the  world.  Today, 
lis  not  only  means  looking  to  the  future,  but  knowing  how  to  assure  your  place 


1  that  future. 


♦ 


THE  AIG  COMPANIES:  American  International  Underwriters,  Amencan  Home  AssuranceCo,  Commerce  and  Industry  InsuranceCo  , 
National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Amencan  Internationa/  Life  Assurance  Co.,  North  Amencan  Managers, 
New  Hampshire  Insurance  Co.  and  over  230  other  companies  operating  around  the  world  to  meet  your  insurance  needs 


Crop  yields  soar,  mechanization  advances, 
subsidies  climb.  European  agriculture  fol- 
loivs  that  familiar  path  upward.  Add  it  all 
up  and  you  have . . . 

More  bad  news  for 
the  American 
farmer 


By  Rosemary  Brady 


aurice  Popot  rises  with  the 
sun  at  6:30  on  his  farm  37 
miles  south  of  Paris.  In  den- 
im jacket  and  jeans,  a  cloth  cap  on  his 
head,  he  strolls  to  the  barn  that  holds 
four  of  his  ten  tractors  and  instructs 
two  employees  on  their  jobs  for  the 
day.  One  will  treat  the  betteraves,  the 
sugar  beets,  with  expensive  fertiliz- 
ers. Another  will  begin  to  spread  ma- 
nure over  370  acres  soon  to  be  planted 
with  wheat. 

Popot,  63,  is  no  peasant.  He's  a 
modern  French  farmer  with  a  4%  in- 
crease in  production  annually  for  the 
past  decade  and  a  $65,000  income  last 
year.  In  his  way,  Popot  symbolizes  the 
enormous  change  taking  place  in  the 
fields  of  Western  Europe,  a  change 
directly  affecting  America's  own  great 
farm  industry. 

"I  was  bom  here  on  this  farm,"  he 
says,  hopping  into  his  well-kept  Re- 
nault and  heading  for  a  shortcut 
through  his  580  acres. 

"We  used  to  farm  many  little  par- 
cels only  10  meters  big.  We  plowed 
the  fields  with  horses.  We  kept  a  lot  of 
animals,  many  sheep.  Now  we  have 
no  animals  except  for  our  two  dogs. 
Since  the  war  we've  had  a  kind  of 
industrial  revolution.  New  fertilizers 
for  treating  crops.  Stronger  and  better 
equipment.  It's  incredible,"  he  says. 

Indeed  it  is.  European  agriculture  is 
going  through  the  same  changes  that 
rolled  through  the  American  heart- 
land the  past  three  decades — and 
that's  bad  news  for  American  farmers 
seeking  markets  abroad.  There's 
strong  productivity  growth.  On  Po- 
pot's  farm,  in  a  region  that  looks  re- 


Maurice  Popot,  his  home  and  one  of  his  ten  tractors  at  work  on  his  580  acres  37 
"We  used  to  farm  many  little  parcels  only  lO  meters  big.  We  plowed  the 
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The  livestock  of  Henri  Hello  and  bis  wife,  Odile,  who  raise  1,400  pigs  on  70  acres  in  Brittany 

"We  don't  care  about  grand,  political  themes,  but  we  will  defend  our  incomes,"  says  Henri,  who  sees  himself 


markably  like  Kansas,  wheat  yields 
have  jumped  60% .  On  farms  as  large 
as  1,500  acres,  American  irrigation 
systems  and  fertilizers  help  produce 
harvests  twice  as  big  as  in  our  own 
wheat  belt.  Within  the  last  decade 
fertilizer  use  is  up  a  third  and  there 
are  a  fourth  more  tractors.  While  the 
number  of  farms  in  the  ten-nation 
EEC  declined  18%,  the  acreage  per 
farm  increased  30%,  and  farm  em- 
ployment dropped  35%.  Europe  be- 
came a  net  exporter  not  only  of  wine, 
cheese  and  poultry  but  also  of  red 
meat,  wheat,  barley  and  sugar,  with 
all  farm  exports  up  156%  since  1976. 

But  European  farmers  are  running 
into  the  same  problem  as  their  Ameri- 
can brothers.  They  are  beginning  to 
grow  more  than  they  can  eat  or  sell, 
and  no  one  knows  how  to  turn  down 
the  spigot.  Spending  in  the  EEC,  the 
European  Economic  Community,  the 
Common  Market,  to  support  agricul- 
ture doubled  since  1978  and  jumped 
30%  this  year  to  $14.5  billion.  Sepa- 
rate support  systems  in  the  various 
nations  push  the  total  to  $30  billion 
and  the  EEC  governments  are  fright- 


ened by  the  rising  bill.  So  while  Popot 
harvests  his  sugar  beets  and  plants  his 
wheat  this  fall,  foreign  ministers  and 
finance  ministers  will  argue:  The 
U.K.  and  West  Germany  want  to  slash 
the  subsidy  bill  while  France,  Ireland, 
Italy  and  Greece  want  higher  incomes 
for  their  farmers,  and  the  Dutch  churn 
out  milk  and  cheese  and  want  help 
getting  rid  of  it.  And  none  dare  offend 
those  farmers  who  have  learned  about 
the  ballot  box  and  vote  their  pocket- 
books.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  and  the 
Europeans  skirmish  over  export  mar- 
kets and  accuse  each  other  of  unfair 
subsidies. 

No  wonder  that  out  in  the  fields 
Popot  is  confident:  "I  don't  think  [the 
EEC]  will  make  many  changes.  I  don't 
think  they  can  make  many  changes." 

But  before  sneering  at  the  Europe- 
ans, remember  that  American  subsi- 
dies are  jumping  to  $21  billion  this 
year,  from  $11  billion  last  year,  while 
we  have  amassed  a  pile  of  milk  and 
cheese  as  big  as  the  Ritz.  Our  Con- 
gress can't  figure  a  way  out,  either.  If 
there's  a  difference  between  policy, 
the  U.S.  pays  subsidies  to  hold  down 


as  a  cross  between  an  artisan  and  an  industrialist. 


production  and  gives  the  surpluses 
away  when  the  pile  gets  big.  The 
Common  Market  does  the  same  thing 
in  a  different  way:  It  pays  to  encour- 
age production  and  gets  rid  of  the  sur- 
plus by  subsidizing  exports. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Western  Europe 
remains  the  biggest  customer  for  U.S. 
farm  products:  $11  billion  in  sales  last 
year,  including  $8.3  billion  to  the 
Common  Market  states,  in  all  almost 
one-third  of  some  $36.6  billion  in  to- 
tal U.S.  agricultural  exports.  But  U.S. 
farm  exports  to  the  EEC  are  dropping 
fast,  and  the  Common  Market  policy, 
which  includes  levies  on  farm  im- 
ports into  Europe  and  ,subsidies  for 
EEC  farm  exports,  irks  the  U.S. 

Last  year  European  wheat  farmers 
earned  an  average  minimum  support 
price  of  $209  per  metric  ton  of  wheat, 
vs.  $148  for  farmers  in  the  U.S.  Such 
high  prices  encourage  production. 
Then  the  EEC  subsidizes  the  dumping 
of  surpluses  on  the  world  market.  The 
Common  Market's  share  of  the  world 
wheat  trade  rose  from  8%  in  the  early 
1970s  to  15%  last  year  with  expendi- 
tures on  wheat  export  subsidies  now 


topping  $1  billion.  But,  shades  of  Wis- 
consin, the  dairy  problem  is  worse. 
Milk  deliveries  increase  3.5%  a  year 
while  demand  grows  only  0.5%. 

The  EEC  is  trying  to  turn  the  spigot 
down.  Last  year  the  EEC  threatened 
farmers  with  a  curb  on  the  increasing 
wheat  guarantee  price  and  a  tax  on 
milk,  if  production  didn't  level  off. 
The  farmers  paid  little  heed.  Milk  pro- 
duction topped  the  goals  and  still 
piles  up,  1.4  million  metric  tons  of 
skim  milk  powder  and  800,000  metric 
tons  of  butter  remain  unsold.  Now 
the  EEC  talks  about  firm  quotas  and 
punishment  taxes  on  overproduction 
and  a  cut  in  the  butter  subsidy.  "It  is 
no  longer  either  right  or  possible  to 
continue  providing  the  Community's 
8  million  farmers  with  an  open-ended 
price  guarantee  irrespective  of  the 
market,"  says  EEC  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner Poul  Dalsager. 

But  threats  don't  always  frighten 
farmers.  "I  can't  tell  you  there  will  be 
a  revolution  but  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
trouble  if  they  try  to  impose  quotas," 
says  Domenic  LeCoq,  a  local  official 
of  FNSEA,  the  large  and  tough  French 


farmers  union,  in  St.  Brieuc,  Brittany. 
Last  year,  in  a  successful  drive  to 
boost  prices,  the  union  flooded  Paris 
with  farmers.  "We  could  easily  flood 
Paris  with  farmers  again,"  LeCoq  tells 
Forbes.  "We  don't  care  about  grand 
political  themes,  but  we  will  defend 
our  incomes,"  says  Henri  Hello,  35,  a 
pig  farmer  who  with  his  wife,  Odile, 
raises  1,400  pigs  on  a  70-acre  farm  in 
Brittany.  In  the  past  few  years,  French 
farmers  have  fought  a  turkey  war  with 
the  U.K.,  a  wine  war  with  Italy  and 
complained  that  West  Germans  have 
an  unfair  currency  advantage. 

So,  one  way  or  another,  the  U.S. 
farmer  faces  increased  competition 
from  Europe.  We've  seen  this  already, 
as  the  U.S.  threw  huge  subsidies  at 
Egypt  to  win  grain,  butter  and  cheese 
contracts,  while  the  Europeans 
snatched  poultry  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Iraq.  We  attack  their  support  of 
pasta  processors,  while  they  threaten 
restrictions  on  feed  imports  from  us. 
No  conferences  of  ministers  can  solve 
this  problem:  European  agriculture  is 
changed.  The  peasant  is  dying,  long 
live  the  farmer.  ■ 
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we  help  fit 
a  million  electronic  components 
on  a  quarter-inch  cffip. 


I 


H ALLEGHENY  INTERNATIONAL 


SPECIAL  SKILLS  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS. 


At  Allegheny  International,  our 
technology  is  helping  shape  the 
'  ture  of  the  world  by  helping 
rape  the  remarkable  micropro- 
essorchip. 

No  bigger  than  a  quarter- 
inch  square,  these  tiny  "elec- 
tronic brains"  are  used  in  every 
application  imaginabie-from 
satellites  to  home  computers, 


Silicon  wafers  are 
subjected  to  extreme 
heat  in  a  diffusion 
furnace.  Thermco, 
an  Allegheny 
International 
company,  developed 
the  computer- 
controlled  diffusion 
system,  increasing 
usable  chip  yields 
by  more  than  10% . 


from  pacemakers  to  automo- 
biles, from  the  most  advanced 
military  and  commercial  aircraft 
to  pocket  calculators,  electronic 
games  and  digital  watches. 

Allegheny  International's 
Thermco  Products  Corporation 
manufactures  diffusion  equip- 
ment, an  integral  part  of  the 
chip-making  process.  Our 
diffusion  furnaces  and  high- 
performance  deposition  and 
oxidation  systems  help  place 
electronic  components  on  a 
chip's  surface,  components 
that  transform  silicon  wafers 
into  miniature  "computers,"  or 
microprocessor  chips. 

Thermco  is  a  leading  sup- 
plier of  this  high-technology 


OPPOSITE: 

This  installation  at  General  Electric's 
Intersil  facility  in  the  Research  Trian- 
gle Park.  North  Carolina,  is  one 
example  of  how  Thermco  Products 
Corporation  is  answering  the  computer 
industry's  need  for  sophisticated 
microchip  processing  equipment. 


equipment.  In  fact,  over  75%  of 
the  diffusion  furnaces  used 
throughout  the  Free  World  are 
Thermco  furnaces. 

Allegheny  International 
companies  are  deeply  involved 
in  the  electronics  industry.  Mag- 
netics &  Electronics  is  a  major 
supplier  of  lead  frames,  focusing 
solenoids,  and  testing  equip- 
ment for  electronic  sys- 
tems; HTL  designs  and 
manufactures  many 
electronic  components 
for  aerospace  and 
the  space  shuttle;  our 
Kennedy  Company 
manufactures  vital  disk 
and  tape  recorders 
for  computers. 

At  Allegheny  International, 
our  special  skills  are  meeting  the 


Allegheny  International  is 
a  leading  supplier  of  lead 
frames  that  allow 
microprocessor 
chips  to  transfer 
electronic  infor- 
mation from 
one  source 
to  another. 


special  needs  of  the  ^% 
world's  fastest  growing 
markets.  We  are  a  major 
force  in  work-saving  consumer 
products,  aerospace  and 
defense,  safety  and  protection, 
and  electronics. 

Our  structure  and  strategy 
hcve  positioned  us  to  take  full 
advantage  of  these  markets- 
and  as  they  grow,  so  will  we. 
for  at  Allegheny  International, 
we  have  special  skills  for  special 
needs, 

for  more  information,  write 
to  u^bt  Box  456  H,  Two  Oliver 
Plaza,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15230. 


A  microprocessor 
chip  is  shown  here 
in  three  stages  of 

development.  Processed  in  a  Thermco 
oxidation  system,  pure  silicon  is  first 
given  the  desired  electrical  characteris- 
tics. Next,  a  substance  known  as  pho- 
toresist is  placed  on  the  silicon  surface, 
exposed  to  a  light  source,  developed, 
and  etched  to  form  the  pattern  of  the 
first  of  many  electronic  circuits. 
Thermco  diffusion  and  deposition  sys- 
tems are  then  used  to  introduce  exotic 
chemicals  to  the  chip's  surface.  Alter- 
nating between  the  photoresist  stage 
and  the  diffusion  and  deposition  stages 
creates  the  intricate  electronic  patterns 
that  transform  mere  silicon  into  tiny 
"electronic  brains." 


Here,  in  the  heart  of  Smokestack  America, 
at  least  one  big  company  is  thinking  new 
technology  and  new  products. 


Putting  the  Excel 
back  in  Ex  Cell  0 


By  Geoffrey  Smith 


EVERYTHING  LOOKS  QUITE  State- 
of-the-art  when  you  walk  into 
the  reception  area  at  $1  billion 
(sales)  Ex-Cell-O  Corp.'s  Troy,  Mich, 
headquarters:  Titanium  blades  from  an 
F-100  jet  intercepter  engine 
twist  sinuously  up  from  wall 
mounts  like  coiled  cobras  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  latest 
leather-like  automobile  dash- 
boards, while  intricate  scale 
models  of  metal-working  ma- 
chinery seem  about  to  be 
crushed  underneath  an  onrush- 
ing  amphibious  armored  car. 

Yet  so  demoralized  is  the  in- 
dustrial equipment  industry 
these  days  that  President  E. 
Paul  Casey  expects  you  to  be 
mildly  contemptuous.  "Look, 
these  businesses  aren't  quite  as 
mature  and  sexless  as  people 
think,"  he  says  in  an  almost 
apologetic  manner. 

Demoralization  was  the  first 
problem  Casey  had  to  tackle  al- 
most two  years  ago  when  he 
took  over  as  chief  executive 
from  former  finance  man  Ed- 
ward Giblin.  Shortly  after  tak- 
ing office  he  held  a  strategy  ses- 
sion with  Ex-Cell-O's  field  com- 
manders. Says  Casey,  "I  think 
we  all  came  away  from  that 
meeting  with  renewed  enthusi- 
asm for  the  growth  potential  of  the  five 
core  businesses  we're  in:  automotive, 
packaging,  ordnance,  aerospace  and 
machine  tools." 

Take  Ex-Cell-O's  most  obvious 
weak  spot,  packaging.  It's  no  secret 
that  the  honeymoon  is  over  for  the 
Pure-Pak  paper-milk-carton  machin- 
ery that  once  generated  almost  all  the 
company's  profits.  "The  market  is 
saturated  domestically,"  Casey  ad- 


mits, "and  the  patents  have  expired." 
So  two  years  ago  the  Pure-Pak  ma- 
chinery was  given  its  first  major  revi- 
sions in  15  years,  making  it  capable  of 
producing  cartons  with  significantly 
longer  shelf  life. 
Then,   trading   on   the  expertise 


E.  Pai 
"The 


il  Casey,  CEO  of  Ex-Cell-O 

sizzle  was  right  there  all  along." 


gained  a  few  years  back  from  building 
machinery  for  Monsanto's  ill-fated 
venture  into  plastic  bottles,  Casey  be- 
gan exploring  new  types  of  paper  and 
plastic  packaging  that  he  hopes  will 
some  day  hold  products  like  Camp- 
bell Soup's  top-selling  V-8,  frozen 
juice  concentrates,  even  motor  oil. 

Says  Casey:  "We're  not  wedded  to 
any  particular  material  like  a  paper  or 
an  aluminum  company  is,  and  we 


have  good  international  distribution. 
So  we  think  packaging  may  be  an  op- 
portunity rather  than  a  mature,  prob- 
lem business  for  us." 

Drive  over  to  the  Ex-Cell-O  research 
center  in  nearby  Walled  Lake,  where 
the  aerospace  people  are  trying  to  engi- 
neer one-thousandth  of  an  inch  off  jet 
turbine  blades  in  order  to  save  fuel. 
Here  again,  the  motivation  is  intelli- 
gently defensive.  Composite  materi- 
als, especially  those  that  are  woven, 
not  bonded  ("so  you  can  put  the 
strength  where  you  want  it"),  might 
threaten  Ex-Cell-O's  expertise  in  ma- 
chining titanium.  So  Ex-Cell-O  re- 
searchers are  studying  that  before  cus- 
tomers like  United  Technologies' 
Pratt  &,  Whitney  subsidiary  or 
SNECMA  surprise  them,  and  Ex-Cell- 
O  R&D  has  twice  the  funding  it  had 
four  years  ago  (although,  at  under  3% 
of  sales,  it  is  still  low).  Digital  controls 
are  replacing  the  older  hydromechani- 
cal  ones  on  planes  as  well  as  cars.  So 
people  working  on  Ex-Cell-O's  fuel 
injection  nozzle  are  trying  to  connect 
it  to  digital  controls  before  close  com- 
petitor Parker-Hannifin  beats 
them  to  the  punch. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  the  hy- 
draulic skills  from  developing 
controls  for  tank  turrets  (both 
the  older  M-60s  and  the  new  M- 
1  main  battle  tank)  at  Ex-Cell- 
O's  Cadillac  Gage  subsidiary. 
Can  these  skills  lead  to  addi- 
tional aerospace  products?  Ca- 
sey set  up  a  staff  group  to  sniff 
out  such  opportunities.  "I 
would  very  much  like  us  to  be- 
come a  prime  government  con- 
tractor," Casey  says. 

Casey  doesn't  want  to  take  Ex- 
Cell-O  into  completely  new  in- 
dustries so  much  as  he  wants  to 
upgrade  his  existing  hand.  A 
classic  example  of  what  he  is 
looking  for  in  an  acquisition  was 
little  Raycon  Corp.  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor, which  makes  gauges  that 
measure  with  lasers,  fiber  optics 
and  television,  instead  of  cali- 
pers or  probes.  Casey  is  now 
keeping  closer  tabs  on  other 
emerging  technologies,  via  joint 
.research  efforts  at  universities 
  and  by  funding  factory-automa- 
tion-oriented venture  capital  funds. 

Why  hasn't  Ex-Cell-O  done  all  this 
before?  One  reason  is  that  it  took  a 
good  decade  to  digest  the  ambitious 
acquisitions  of  the  Sixties.  But  an 
equally  important  reason  is  that,  if 
your  headquarters  are  near  Detroit 
and  the  automobile  companies  are 
among  your  biggest  customers,  you 
tend  to  follow  their  lead.  Casey  puts  it 
this  way:  "Detroit  used  to  design  ev- 
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Now  when  employees  leave 
the  office  on  business, 
ey  can  bring  it  with  them. 


What  could  be  more  productive? 
With  GTE  Telemailsm  electronic  com- 
munications service  in  an  attache 
case,  employees  can  bring  along  all 
the  resources  of  their  office  when 
they  go  out  on  business. 

For  openers,  orders  can  be  entered 
from  any  place  that  has  a  phone.  Using 
the  portable  terminal  with  the  phone, 
salespeople  can  verify  stock  through 
Telemail.  Check  prices.  Get  shipping 


information.  And  confirm  orders. 

In  addition,  time-critical  messages 
such  as  price  changes  and  contract 


approvals  can  be  sent  from  the  office 
at  any  time.  And  stored  until  you  dial  in 
for  them  through  your  terminal. 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  our 
Telemail  service  is  like  having  a  sec- 
retary, an  inventory  and  shipping  de- 
partment, and  an  office  message 
center  all  rolled  into  one. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  turn  every 
employee  into  an  effective  office 
force,  call  1-800-835-3638. 


GTE  Telenet  QD 


Why  it  makes  sense  to 
spetifl  $250,000  on  a  machine 
to  make  a  25?  part. 


The  only  way  to  justify  spending  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  on  a 
Bodme  assembly  machine  is  to 
look  at  what  it  can  save  you  in 
return. 

For  starters,  a  Bodine  machine 
can  save  you  up  to  95%  of  all  your 
small  parts  assembly  costs,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  direct  labor. 

A  Bodine  machine  can  also  save 
you  indirect  costs.  Like  the  cost  of 
hiring,  training  and  supervising 
new  people.  Stocking  costs.  And 
inventory  costs. 

In  addition,  a  Bodine  machine 
can  give  you  the  flexibility  to  make 
and/or  change  small  parts  m  a  big 
hurry.  So  you  can  react  to  market 


shifts  almost  as  fast  as  they  occur. 

A  Bodine  machine  can  even  give 
you  100%  inspection  and  verifica- 
tion of  all  parts  and  their  position. 
And  when  you  think  about  the  high 
cost  of  callbacks-not  to  mention 
the  legal  nightmare  of  liability— that 
may  represent  the  greatest  sav- 
ings potential  of  all. 

For  a  few  more  sound  reasons 
why  a  Bodine  machine  makes 
sense,  call  our  Vice  President, 
Frank  Riley  at  (203)  334-3107.  Or 
write  to  him  at  The  Bodine  Cor- 
poration, 317  Mountain  Grove  St., 
Bridgeport 
CT  06605. 


Mm 


ery  part  in  their  own  facilities,  using 
processes  they  often  didn't  know 
much  about.  Then  they  would  go  out 
to  five  vendors,  play  one  against  the 
other  and  buy  the  lowest  price,  usual- 
ly from  some  guy  whose  engineering 
contribution  was  close  to  nil." 

But  who  can  afford  to  do  that  any 
more?  Certainly  not  Chrysler,  which 
has  led  the  way  in  eliminating  this 
duplication  of  effort.  Chrysler  is  be- 
coming dependent  on  suppliers  to  do 
most  of  the  engineering,  design  work 
and  quality  control,  in  exchange  for 
less  price  competition  and  longer- 
term  commitments.  Now  the  award 
is  going  to  the  supplier  who  can  think 
for  himself.  "We  are  being  asked  to 
look  at  clay  models,  then  come  back 
with  a  set  of  drawings  for  parts  and 
recommendations  for  materials  and 
processes,"  says  Casey.  "We're  close 


'  Look,  industrial  equipment 
businesses  aren't  quite  as 
mature  and  sexless  aspeople 
think.,"  says  Casey,  in  an  al- 
most apologetic  manner. 


to  the  point  where  contracts  are 
awarded  before  price  is  even  dis- 
cussed. It's  more  of  a  partnership." 

Last  year  Ex-Cell-O  lost  money 
making  dashboards,  bumpers  and 
trim  for  the  auto  companies.  Yet  Paul 
Casey  says  enthusiastically,  "We  see 
the  greatest  growth  opportunities  in 
the  automobile  industry  that  we've 
ever  had."  The  likelihood  of  increased 
plastic  content  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 
"In  1983  dollars  we  have  $21  worth  of 
Ex-Cell-O  products  in  every  car  sold, 
on  average.  In  three  years  we  expect 
that  to  go  up  to  $32  a  car,"  says  Casey, 
whose  family  sold  its  privately  owned 
rubber  and  plastic  auto-parts  business 
in  1964  to  the  McCord  Corp.,  which 
in  turn  was  bought  by  Ex-Cell-O  in 
1978.  He  sees  "bumpers  and  dash- 
boards and  soon  hoods,  doors  and 
fenders  produced  from  plastic,  as  plas- 
tics gain  stability  through  the  addi- 
tion of  glass,  and  as  paint  problems 
are  solved." 

Paul  •  Casey  is  smiling  now.  He 
turns  to  a  visitor:  "I  remember  Wall 
Street  analysts  saying,  'You've  always 
had  the  stability  of  earnings,  but 
where  is  the  sex  appeal?  Where  is  the 
sizzle?'  Well,  by  emphasizing  two 
things,  greater  employee  involvement 
and  a  heightened  awareness  of  the 
need  for  new  products,  we  discovered 
that  the  sizzle  was  right  there  all 
along."  If  Casey  is  right,  then  at  least 
this  corner  of  Smokestack  America  is 
starting  to  feel  its  oats  again.  ■ 


National  Bank  of  North  America  is  now. 

National 
Westminster 
Bank  USA 


The  change  in  our  name  symbolizes  the 
many  changes  in  our  bank  over  the  past 
few  years.  We've  become  not  only  bigger, 
but  better. 

We're  more  than  a  medium 
sized,  full-service,  money 
center  bank.  We're 
part  of  a  world-wide 
banking  group, 
one  of  the  world's 
largest  financial 
services  companies. 

This  gives  us  an 
$85  billion  world-wide 
connection  with 
almost  4,000 
branches. 


That  means  extensive  lending 
capabilities  and  a  wide  range  of 
corporate  banking  services.  With  top 

caliber  people,  we  offer  flexibility, 
responsiveness,  and 
industry  expertise.  We 
can  serve  both  your 
national  and  interna- 
tional needs. 

Welcome  to  National 
Westminster  Bank  USA. 


ZT\  National 
ri  ^\  Westminster 

YAW  Bank  USA 

Member  FDIC 


An  American  Bank  with  World-Wide  Resources 


A  member  of  the  National  Westminster  Bank  Group 


//  took  Bob  Isharri  only  four  years  to  run 
$30,000  into  upwards  of  $10  million.  He 
makes  it  seem  easy. 


A  remarkable 
conversion 


By  Mark  Fadiman 


Don't  say  "sin  bin,"  in  front  of 
Bob  Isham  of  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
To  many  people  the  motor  van 
is  symbolic  of  the  counterculture,  but 
to  Isham  the  van  is  family  transporta- 
tion and  a  replacement  for  the  now- 
vanished  big  station  wagon.  His  com- 
pany, Tra-Tech,  and  its  two  partly 
owned  subsidiaries  will  take  in  $40 
million  this  year  converting  utilitar- 
ian, factory-made  vans  into  plush 
transportation. 

Isham,  44,  the  soft-spoken  son  of  a 
Humble  pipeliner,  owns  Tra-Tech's 
Ft.  Worth  operation  lock,  stock  and 
barrel.  He  bought  control  four  years 
ago  for  only  $30,000— $15,000  of  his 
own  money — and  pro- 
ceeded to  cash  in  on 
changing  consumer 
tastes,  fewer  large-car  op- 
tions and  America's  re- 
covery from  the  trauma  of 
the  energy  crisis.  He  has, 
he  says,  recently  turned 
down  offers  that  were  "in 
excess  of  $10  million"  for 
Tra-Tech. 

Isham  comes  from  a 
nonautomobile  back- 
ground, which  may  ac- 
count for  his  success  in  an 
industry  that  had  become 
ingrown  and  lacked  new 
ideas.  Before  vans  he  was 
part  owner  of  a  prosperous 
Ft.  Worth  accounting 
firm,  which  he  quit  in 
1976  to  join  Tra-Tech's 
predecessor  firm  as  con- 
troller. Of  his  former  pro- 
fession, he  says:  "I  got 
bored." 


vans  were  for  tradesmen,  who  used 
them  for  business,  or  for  hippies,  who 
used  them  for  their  itinerant  lifestyle. 
Soon  Isham  was  president  and  setting 
his  sights  on  a  new  market.  The 
roomy  but  gas-guzzling  old-line  sub- 
urban station  wagon  was  fast  disap- 
pearing. How  were  Mom  and  the  4-H 
Club  going  to  get  to  the  county  fair? 
Why  not  by  van?  "People  actually 
laughed,"  he  recalls.  Here  was  a  man 
who  wanted  to  sell  suburbanites  on  a 
vehicle  that  reminded  people  of  sex 
and  marijuana.  "They  thought  I  was 
crazy." 

Isham  was  far  from  crazy.  Figures 
show  that  today's  average  Tra-Tech 
customer  is  over  30  years  old,  mar- 
ried, with  four  family  members,  and 


Isham  wasn't  bored  at 
Good  Times,  Tra-Tech's 
old  name.  In  those  days 


Tra-Tech's  owner  Bob  Isham 

Would  a  public  company  have  had  the  nerve  ? 


earns  $20,000  to  $30,000  a  year. 
Isham  was  right  about  the  market,  but 
Good  Times  went  into  the  red  any- 
how. The  trouble,  Isham  points  out, 
was  that  none  of  the  capital  stayed  in 
the  company.  Unfortunate  invest- 
ments, including  stripper  oil  wells 
and  an  experimental  greenhouse, 
drained  badly  needed  cash  reserves. 

When  oil  prices  zoomed  in  1979  and 
gas-guzzling  vans  were  temporarily  a 
drag  on  the  market,  Good  Times 
couldn't  pay  its  creditors.  Outstand- 
ing debts  included  a  hefty  $3  million 
to  a  local  bank.  At  a  company  auction 
the  bank  might  have  realized  $1.5 
million  on  the  liquidation  of  inven- 
tory, which  included  300  vans,  hand 
tools  and  raw  material.  At  the  time, 
Isham  was  president  but  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  bad  investments  that  put 
the  company  under.  Along  with  the 
president  of  the  bank  and  another 
Good  Times  employee,  he  put  togeth- 
er a  deal  to  "rescue  the  best  of  what 
was  left."  The  rescue  involved  a  $3 
million  bank  loan  leveraging  the 
$30,000  in  equity  from  Isham  and  his 
partner. 

Isham,  who  later  bought  his  partner 
out,  put  the  leverage  to  good  work  by 
doing  business  largely  on  other  peo- 
ple's money.  As  he  liquidated  the  old 
inventory,  most  of  the  proceeds  went 
into  paying  down  the  bank  loans,  and 
he  found  ways  to  rebuild  the  business 
on  other  people's  money.  Tra-Tech 
today  has  very  little  in  the  way  of 
either  inventory  or  receivables.  It  or- 
ders chassis  from  the  Big  Three  auto- 
makers, using  letters  of 
credit.  It  takes  orders  from 
dealers  who  pay  on  deliv- 
ery. "We  basically  turned 
the  corner  after  18 
months,"  says  Isham,  "in 
mid- 1980."  Sales  that  year 
were  $3.6  million,  and 
they  grew  to  $8.3  million 
the  next  year. 

Today  Tra-Tech  is  one 
of  the  largest  van  conver- 
sion operations  in  the 
country.  The  monthly 
conversion  rate  of  30  to  50 
vans  that  the  reorganized 
company  started  with  has 
grown  to  650.  With  low 
nonunion  labor  costs  and 
relatively  small  capital  re- 
quirements, the  Texas 
company  is  a  formidable 
competitor.  Chassis  man- 
ufactured by  the  Big  Three 
reach  its  plants  bare- 
ribbed  and  seatless.  Win- 
dows, installed  at  the 
plants,  determine  the  Tra- 
Tech  van  model:  six  for 
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GETTING  COPIES 
"AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE" 
JUST  GOT  SOONER. 

Savin  Introduces  A.S.A.R  Copiers.  With  the  pace  of  business  today,  you  can't  afford  to: 
wait  for  a  sluggish,  unreliable  copier.  So  Savin  introduces  the  A.S.A.R  5000  series—  | 
the  fastest,  most  productive  Savins  ever. 

The  Fastest  First  Copy  Time.  Our  new  Savin  A.S.  A.P  5040  beats  the  new  | 
Xerox  Marathon  1045  in  start-up,  first  copy  time  and  total  copies  per 
minute.  It  feeds  documents  almost  twice  as  fast  as  Canon.  That  means 
your  people  get  back  to  business  fast,  whether  they're  copying  a 
little  or  a  lot. 

Super-fast  Features.  The  5040  not  only  switches  copying 
modes  faster,  it  gives  you  more  to  choose  from  —  three 
reduction  sizes  and  one  enlargement.  And  you  can 
copy  two  originals  side-by-side  to  save 
even  more  time. 

What  are  you  waiting  for?  Of  course,  the 
entire  A.S.  A.P  line  comes  backed 
with  Savin's  outstanding 

reputation  for  reliability  and 
service.  Plus  incredibly 
consistent  copy  quality. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  the 
new  Savin  A.S.  A.P  copiers 


A.S.A.P! 


f~F 


For  a  demonstration  or  more  information,  call  1-800-554-ASAP 
Operator  983  In  Canada  call  1-800-268-4700.  Or  mail  this 
coupon  A.S.A.P  to:  Savin.  RO.  Box  49206,  Atlanta.  GA  30359 
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THE  DEPENDABLE  DECISION 


N  Y  10595  <K'  Xcron  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Xerox  Corp  (gi  Canon  is  a  regisiercd  irademark  of  Cai 


©  1983  Muzak 

Vluzak  is  a  registered  trademark 


t  helps  lessen 
le  boredom  of  ^ilfl 
routine  jobs. 


Muzak. 
You  can't  dance 
to  our  music. 
You  can't  sing  to  it. 


So  what  good 


is  it? 


'e  admit  our  music 
won't  get  your  fingers 
snapping  or  your  toes 
tapping. 

And  even  though  most  of 
our  selections  are  familiar, 
people  often  don't  even 
notice  our  performances. 


Which  is  just  the  way 
we  want  it. 

For  at  Muzak,  we 
design  our  music 
not  for  easy  lis- 
tening, but 
for  easy 
working. 
You  think 
to  it.  Produce  to  it.  But 
most  importantly, 
your  business  saves 
money  to  it. 
That's  because 
our  music 

allows  your 
employees 
to  better 
reach  their 
potential.  It 


reduces  stress,  reduces  ten 
sion,  and  reduces  fatigue. 

Astonishing  claim?  Not  c 
companies  like  Seagram, 
ADP,  and  the  American 
Management  Association. 
They  discovered  what  thou 
sands  of  others  have 
learned:  music  created  by 
Muzak  is  a  valuable  tool,  a 
tool  that  actually  allows 
employees  to  feel  better, 
think  better  and  work 
better. 

And  that  saves  money. 


H 


lere  s  how  it  works. 
First,  we  arrange  a  wide 
variety  of  musical  selections 
from  well-known  standards 


D 


I^ur  music  helps 
|:duce  on-the-job 
stress. 


3rary  pop, 
len  record 
lem  with  full 
"chestration.  We  then  care- 
illy  program  the  perform- 
lces  in  a  uniquely  bal- 
lced  way  to  create  an 
mosphere  that  gives  peo- 
e  a  lift,  while  at  the  same 
me  reducing  stress. 
And  since  stress  leads  to 
tigue,  and  fatigue  leads  to 
listakes,  our  music  actually 
reaks  the  cycle,  reducing 
le  kinds  of  errors  that  com- 
lonly  result  from  routine 
ork. 

Which  can  lead  to 
ibstantial  savings 
>r  you.  Especially 

hen  you  consider 
le  fact  that  the 
pst  of  our  service  is 
jrprisingly  low. 

Take  the  case  of 
ne  large  company 
lat  installed  us  in 
leir  data  processing 


We  can  help  prevent 
careless  errors. 


department. 

Transactions 
increased  by  25%  while 
errors  decreased  21%. 
A  major  cosmetics  manu- 
facturer was  delighted  to 
discover  we  helped  reduce 
shipping  errors  by  16%. 

And  another 
Fortune  500 
company  found  that 
90%  of  their  employees 
reported  work  to  be  more 
enjoyable  since  we  became 
part  of  their  office  system. 


I 


Imagine  what  it  can  do 
for  your  company — in  your 
accounting  department. 
Your  shipping  department. 
Your  data  processing  depart- 
ment. 

Or  any  department  where 
the  routineness  of  the  job 
could  get  the  best  of  your 
employees. 

Then  call  Muzak  at 
1-800-323-1000,  or  write 


□□PS 


to:  Muzak,  P.O.  Box  5088, 
Des  Plaines,  111.  60016. 

We'll  analyze  your  busi- 
ness needs  and  show  you 
exactlv  where  and  how  we 


Our  music  helps  create 
a  better  environmejnt. 


can  help  you  improve  your 
performance  with  our  per- 
formances. 

Without  giving  you  a 
song  and  dance. 


MUZAK 


Sound  Business  Solutions" 


GROUP 


W 


WESTINGH0USE  BROADCASTING  AND  CABLE,  INC 


EXPORT  COUNTRY 


A  shrinking  world  has  put  South  Africa's  wealth  of 
raw  materials  and  competitively  priced  finished 
goods  almost  at  your  doorstep.  Our  computer  link 
puts  you  in  direct  touch  with  exporters  of  products  you 
need.  Modern  transportation  facilities  speed  your 
order,  insuring  confirmed  delivery  dates.  Write  or 
call  one  of  our  offices  to  learn  how  your  competitors 
are  taking  advantage  of  our  strategic  minerals,  agri- 
cultural and  mining  machinery,  auto  parts,  oil  drill- 
ing equipment,  foundry  products,  a  range  of  items 
from  fine  footwear  and  knockdown  furniture  to  excel- 
lent wines,  exotic  food  products  and  high  fashions. 

Investment  Indncements 

A  healthy  economy,  competitive  labor,  an  excellent 
infrastructure,  a  fine  banking  system  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  most  raw  materials  are  only  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  you  should  invest  in  South  Africa. 
In  1980  foreign  investors,  including  260  major  U.S. 
companies,  made  an  average  profit  of  20%.  One  of 
our  U.S.  offices  can  provide  complete  information 
on  all  aspects  of  investment,  including  the  generous 
incentives  that  are  available  to  investors. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 


Contact  an 
office 

listed  at  right. 
Your  inquiry 
will  receive 
our  personal 
attention. 


Deputy  Consul  General  (Commercial) 

South  African  Consulate  General 

425  Park  Ave. ,  New  York,  NY  10022  (212)  { 

The  Consul  (Commercial) 

South  African  Consulate  General 
1980  S.  Post  Oak  Blvd. ,  Suite  1520 
Houston,  TX  77056  (713)  850-0150 

444  N.  Michigan  Ave. ,  Suite  3100 
Chicago,  IL  60611  (312)  828-9200 

9107  Wilshire  Blvd. ,  Suite  400 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210  (213)  858-0380 
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the  Texan  and  three  for  the  States- 
man. Both  are  paneled  with  ABS  air- 
plane-style plastic  molding,  which  re- 
duces weight  and  gasoline  consump- 
tion. Interiors  include  such  items  as 
coffee  tables,  Levolor  blinds  and  re- 
mote-controlled TVs.  A  fully 
equipped  Tra-Tech  van  is  reminiscent 
of  the  comfort  of  railroad  travel  in  the 
great  days  of  Pullman.  Prices  go  from 
$16,500  to  $20,000.  That's  more  than 
station  wagons  or  pickup  trucks  nor- 
mally cost,  but  neither  can  match  the 
van  for  roominess  and  comfort. 

By  January  Chrysler  will  be  market- 
ing the  first  of  Detroit's  minivans,  the 
T-115  Mini,  which  is  about  15% 
smaller  than  present  vans.  Isham  will 
be  converting  them,  and  he's  con- 
vinced that  minis  will  further  broad- 
en the  market. 

Isham  says  he  has  no  plans  to 
take  the  company  public.  He  doesn't 


"People  actually  laughed," 
recalls  Isham,  when  he 
tried  to  sell  suburbanites 
on  a  vehicle  that  reminded 
people  of  sex  and  marijua- 
na. But  with  the  gas-guz- 
zling station  wagon  fast 
disappearing,  how  were 
Mom  and  the  4-H  Club  to  get 
to  the  county  fair? 


like  partners  and  doesn't  have  any 
need  for  the  money.  His  disposable 
cash  flow  has  gone  partly  into  van 
conversion  plants  that  are  run  by 
partners — Isham  puts  up  money  and 
knowhow,  and  the  partner  contrib- 
utes money  and  sweat  equity.  Isham 
now  has  a  50%  interest  in  a  van 
conversion  plant  in  Marietta,  Ga., 
Tra-Tech's  Southeast  district,  and 
one  located  in  Pontiac,  Mich,  to 
serve  the  Midwest. 

Isham  is  a  supplier  of  parts  as  well 
as  a  partner  in  the  subsidiary  plants, 
which  are  run  pretty  much  as  inde- 
pendent businesses  even  though  the 
marketing  structures  and  plant  oper- 
ations are  similar  at  all  three  loca- 
tions. Isham  likes  the  idea  of  decen- 
tralization and  relatively  small  oper- 
ation's. He  says:  "We've  always  told 
people  who  buy  Tra-Tech  vans  that 
they  can  talk  to  the  owner.  Public 
companies  don't  have  that  kind  of 
attitude.  Who  really  owns  a  public 
company?" 

Would  anyone  at  a  public  company 
have  had  the  nerve  to  try  selling  sin 
bins  as  family  vehicles?  Isham,  in 
short,  borrowed  something  from  the 
counterculture  and  adapted  it  for 
Middle  America.  ■ 
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A  free  ride  on 
Qantas  and  Tm : 


Nothings 

The  Frequent  Flight  Bonus  Program 

Latest  in  a  long  line  of  cheap  stunts  to  lure 
msiness  travelers  to  Australia.  And  louse  up  my 
>eace  and  quiet. 

Qantas  has  joined  with  TWA  fan  airline 
hat  should  know  better)  to  offer  free  discounts. 
Vnd  free  2-for-l  tickets.Trips  to  places  like 
Wew  York,  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Athens,Tahiti 
ind  (unfortunately)  Australia  and  The  Great 
Barrier  Reef. 

Even  free  round-the-world  First  Class 
ickets  for  two! 

What  the  fine  print  doesn't  tell  you  is  that 
hey  won  t  pay  a  cent  toward  your  passport. 
)r  that  suit  you  want  tailored  on  Saville  Row. 
Jr  the  opals  you  can't  resist  in  Australia.  Or 
that  side  trip  to  the  Greek  Islands. 

So  before  you  jump  willy-nilly  into  this 
Frequent  Flight  Bonus  Program,  pick  up 
in  application  at  any  Qantas  or  TWA  off • 
ind  read  it.  Every  word.  Every  detail. 

You'll  probably  decide-as  I  have- 
to  give  both  airlines  the  big 
thumbs  down. 

Koalas  Against 
Qantas  and  TWA. 


Hie  Australian  Airline. 


Qantas  and  TWA  Frequent  Flight  Bonus  Program. 
You  earn  credit  for  every  mile  you  fly  anywhere  on  the  worldwide 
route  networks  of  Qantas  and  TWA.  This  program 
available  only  to  U.S.  residents. 


■ ,  : 
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THE  NAME  VS 


Alpha  Micro's  1 042 E  has  more  power 
than  an  IBM"  System  36. 

It  has  more  memory  and  more  storage. 

Fact  is,  there's  only  one  area  in  which 
the  IBM  has  a  higher  number  than  the 
Alpha  Micro: 

The  price. 

Of  course,  IBM  is,  well,  uh,  they're  IBM. 
And  we  know  how  nice  and  safe  and  easy 


it  is  to  go  with  a  big,  old  company  like  that.  10 
But  we're  not  exactly  new  to  this. 
Alpha  Micro's  been  making  micro-  1 
computers  longer  than  just  about  anybody* >' 
else  in  the  business.  Including  IBM. 

We  developed  AMOS,"  a  multi-user  and  * 
multi-tasking  operating  system  that  lets  you 
go  from  one  to  over  40  users  without 
changing  software.  ( It's  the  ideal  system  for  ^ 


Co/Porate  Headquarters,  17332  Von  Xarman,  PO.  Box  18347,  Irvine,  CA  92714  •  ©Alpha  Micro  1983  •  IBM  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines,  Inc. 
AMOS  is  a  trademark  of  Alpha  Micro.  NOTE:  Prices  and  specifications  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  The  above  comparison  is  given  for  reference  only. 


^ord  processing,  inventory  control,  spread 
wet,  scientific  research  and  more.) 
And,  we  have  an  international  netwbrk 
f  dealers  and  factory-trained  specialists 
)  give  you  all  the  service  and  support  you'll 
ver  need. 

,  So  if  you  want  a  big  name  and  a  price  to 
latch,  go  ahead  and  call  good  old  What's- 
heir-Name. 


But  if  power,  speed,  expandability,  and 
price  mean  anything  to  you,  there's  only 
one  number  you  need  to  remember: 

800-854-8406.  (In  California,  call  collect 
714-641-0386.) 

ALPHA  MICRO 

Everything  a  computer's  supposed  to  be.  Except  expensive. 


nflBUFflCriiRER 
NAIIE 

ALPHA  HICRO 
ftltl042E 

IBM 

SVSTEH/3.6  ft  12 

BIT  LENCTH 

16/32  BIT 

8  BIT 

CPU 

■fIC  68000 

;             IBM  5360 

RAIN  BEHORV  ■', 

512  KB 

;              256  KB 

BASS  STORAGE  ■        "  ! 
lisk 

lack-up  j 
WORK  STATIONS  («•»..)  ■ 
CONHUNI CAT  IONS 

60  MB 
WCR  Interface 

30 

2780/3780 

60  HB 

;        1.2  HB  Diskette 
;          30  ( local ) 
;          BSC.  SRC 

PRICE  (typical)  : 

t  25,000 

!           t  30,475 
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In  a  cutthroat  market,  Bill  O 'Neils  little 
International  Clinical  Laboratories  runs 
rings  around  his  rivals,  mostly  bigger. 


Know 
thy  business 


By  Geoffrey  Smith 


UNCOMFORTABLE  IN  HIS  polo 
shirt  on  a  workday,  Bill  O'Neil 
quickly  explains  that  he's 
dressed  that  way  only  because  he's  on 
his  way  to  a  companywide,  shirt- 
sleeves strategy  session.  It's  the  sec- 
ond such  soul-searching  that  chang- 
ing technology  has  forced  him  to  hold 


for  International  Clinical  Laborato- 
ries, Inc.  this  year.  "There  are  a  lot  of 
dead  bodies  in  this  business,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  medical  test  laboratories. 
O'Neil  gingerly  samples  somebody's 
idea  of  scrambled  eggs  at  the  nearby 
Vanderbilt  Holiday  Inn  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Then  he  continues:  "That's 
why  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  thinking 
about  strategy." 


Bill  O'Neil  of  International  Clinical  Laboratories 
"There  are  a  lot  of  dead  bodies  in  this  business. 


In  the  cutthroat  world  of  medical 
laboratory  testing,  the  body  count, 
sure  enough,  is  high.  "Ten  years  ago 
there  were  15,000  medical  test  labora- 
tories in  the  country,"  says  O'Neil. 
"Today  there  are  only  6,000  to  7,000. 
They  are  all  going  out  of  business  or 
being  acquired."  Once  it  was  easy  to 
get  into  the  business.  Capital  require- 
ments were  small  and  labs  could  set 
prices  profitably.  Now,  because  of 
technological  advances,  mainly  in 
computerized  testing,  capital  require- 
ments are  sharply  higher.  Competi- 
tion has  created  fierce  price-fighting. 
Most  of  O'Neil's  larger  competitors 
have  surrendered  the  keys  to  their 
labs  to  such  consumer  marketing  gi- 
ants as  Hoffmann-La  Roche  (Biomedi- 
cal Reference  Laboratories),  Corning 
Glass  (MetPath),  Revlon  (National 
Health  Laboratories)  and  American 
Hospital  Supply  .(Bio-Science).  Major 
leaguers,  such  as  Bristol-Myers  and 
Upjohn,  meanwhile,  have  backed  out 
of  the  business.  Competitors  suspect 
that  even  the  industry  leader,  Smith- 
Kline  Beckman,  may  be  operating 
marginally  at  best,  although  Smith- 
Kline  stoutly  denies  it.  Then  there's 
the  question  of  how  the  Medicare  re- 
imbursement plan,  which 
sets  fixed  rates  according  to 
diagnoses,  will  affect  sales. 

Hardly  the  terrain  you 
would  expect  an  entrepre- 
neur to  choose.  But  Bill 
O'Neil  has  fared  surprisingly 
well.  His  little  company, 
which  probably  did  $72  mil- 
lion in  sales  in  its  fiscal  year 
ended  in  August,  ranks  near 
the  top  of  the  business  in 
profitability,  with  a  16%  re- 
turn on  equity  and  a  low  1- 
to-5  debt-to-equity  ratio. 

How  has  he  managed  to 
defy  economic  fundamen- 
tals? "You  have  to  spend  the 
time  to  understand  your 
business  really  well,"  replies 
O'Neil.  Suggest  that  his  an- 
swer sounds  cliched  and  he 
looks  up  from  his  eggs  with 
fire  in  his  eyes.  He's  not  just 
repeating  a  Harvard  Business 
School-boy  axiom,  even 
though  he  went  there.  He  has 
paid  his  dues  in  the  lab  busi- 
ness for  13  difficult  years, 
and  he  knows  precisely  what 
he  means  when  he  says, 
"Understand  your  business 
really  well." 

For  O'Neil  the  understand- 
ing came  the  hard  way — 
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Dig  here 


'Dynatel'1  equipment  from  3M  can  scan  miles 
of  buried  cable  and  pinpoint  a  break  within 
inches  of  where  it  is  located.  In  minutes, 
repair  crews  can  also  tell  the  type  of  fault; 
before  one  shovelful  of  earth  is  turned. 

Not  only  do  telephone  calls,  electricity 
and  TV  programs  now  flow  on  underground 
cables,  but  so  do  computer  data;  even 
critical  health  care  information.  Today 
thousands  of  companies  count  on  Dynatel 
equipment  to  maintain  their  cables, 
reduce  downtime  and  repair  costs. 


For  one  company,  it  cut  a  repair  bill  by 
$500,000. 

Answering  people's  needs  has  helped 
3M  pioneer  over  600  products  for  the 
electronics  and  electrical  manufacturing 
industries.  We  now  make  everything  from 
static  eliminators  to  computer  magnets 
and  micro-circuit  insulation. 

And  it  all  began  by  listening. 

3M  hears  you... 


r~For  a  free  brochure  on  all  3M  products 
and  capabilities  write:  Dept.  030210/3M 
RO.  Box  22002,  Robbinsdale,  MN  55422 

Name  


Address. 
City  


.State. 


.Zip. 


Or  call  toll-free:  1-800-33M-HEAR 

|  or  1-800-336-4327. 
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The  Up  &  Comers 

which  may  be  the  best  way:  "Mike 
Jcub  [ICL's  finance  vice  president]  and 
I  both  made  bad  career  decisions  in 
1970.  I  was  a  division  manager  with 
an  eye-care  company  in  Ft.  Worth, 
and  Mike  was  a  senior  auditor  with 
Ernst  &  Whinney.  We  both  got  re- 
cruited to  join  a  startup  in  the  lab  field 
called  Biomedical  Resources  that  had 
just  made  32  acquisitions  in  the  space 
of  15  months.  We  hadn't  been  there 
30  days  in  our  respective  jobs  before 
we  realized  that  the  company  was  a 
disaster.  I'll  never  forget  meeting 
Mike  for  the  first  time,  at  a  meeting 
six  weeks  after  I  got  there.  He  started 
off  with  a  remark  like,  'This  is  the 
most  screwed  up  company  I've  ever 
been  associated  with.'  And  it  went 
downhill  from  there." 

Jeub  smiles,  remembering  his  au- 
dacity. "I  said,  'We've  got  no  manage- 
ment. We've  got  no  marketing.  We've 
got  no  controls.  And  we  don't  under- 
stand what  business  we're  in.'  I  really 
thought  I'd  get  fired." 

"Well,  the  president  was  asked  to 
leave  not  long  afterward,"  says 
O'Neil.  "So  we  went  back  to  square 
one.  We  defined  the  business  as  hav- 
ing both  a  wholesale  and  a  retail  side. 
That,  in  turn,  suggested  that  there 
ought  to  be  two  different  pricing 
structures,  which  turned  out  to  be 
very  helpful.  Next  we  broke  the  busi- 
ness down  into  basic  elements  of  ex- 
pense to  compare  one  regional  office 
with  another.  Then  we  blueprinted 
the  business  so  we  could  cookie-cut 
the  offices — make  them  as  similar  as 
possible.  What's  the  basic  level  of 
equipment?  At  what  point  can  we  af- 
ford to  add  on?" 

It  was  a  start.  But  heavy  price-cut- 
ting was  beginning  about  that  time,  in 
the  early  1970s.  There  were  no  earn- 
ings to  cover  interest  payments  on  a 
heavy  debt  load  from  prior  acquisi- 
tions. Creditors  were  soon  beating  at 
the  door  demanding  their  money. 
O'Neil  was  forced  to  sell  off  assets  to 
the  highest  bidder.  It  took  him  five 
years  to  take  his  much-shrunken 
company  back  into  the  black. 

Before  he  did,  his  efforts  were  no- 
ticed by  International  Clinical  Labs, 
in  1976  a  privately  held  string  of  labs 
serving  mostly  hospitals  and  a  few 
doctors.  ICL's  doctor-founders  had 
tired  of  their  lucrative  side  venture, 
perhaps  because  they  had  started  to 
argue  about  strategy.  They  wanted 
professional  management  and  public 
company  status.  Merger  made  sense 
to  O'Neil,  too.  It  would  get  Biomedi- 
cal into  the  less  competitive  hospital 


market;  the  combined  company 
would  be  profitable;  and  it  would  be 
able  to  acquire  others. 

But  there  was  a  problem:  "Like  any 
mom-and-pop  business,  a  lab  will 
start  to  top  out  when  the  doctor  in 
charge  can  no  longer  do  everything 
himself."  And  that  is  what  O'Neil 
regards  as  his  entrepreneurial  contri- 
bution to  the  industry:  designing  a 
structure  to  realize  the  economies  of 
scale  every  lab  owner  needs.  O'Neil 
isn't  so  fatuous  as  to  think  that  ICL's 
highly  autonomous  regional  structure 
is  the  only  one  that  will  work.  "Met- 
Path,  which  used  to  be  number  one  in 
the  business,  had  a  very  good  strate- 
gy," he  says.  Bring  the  work  in  from 
all  over  the  country,  be  the  low-cost 
producer  and  discount  in  the  market- 
place. But  then  in  the  mid-Seventies 


O'Neil  talking  with  ICL's  Mike  Jeub 
"Traveling  the  access  road." 


they  kind  of  wavered.  I  think  in  a 
couple  of  acquisitions  they  had  diffi- 
culty bringing  the  business  back  to 
their  central  New  York  labs.  So  they 
started  thinking  that  the  self-con- 
tained regional  operation  strategy  we 
followed  was  better.  And  there  are  a 
lot  of  marketing  benefits  from  being 
close  to  your  customers.  But  then 
MetPath  just  fell  apart,  went  through 
several  management  changes  and 
then  sold  out  to  Corning  Glass.  Now 
they've  gone  back  to  their  original 
strategy." 

O'Neil  and  Jeub  believe  other  com- 
petitors wrongly  adhere  to  organiza- 
tional ideas  that  conflict  with  market 
realities.  They  cite  the  industry  price 
warrior,  SmithKline.  Says  Jeub: 
"SmithKline  seems  to  be  adopting  the 
pharmaceutical   philosophy,  which 


many  did  in  the  beginning.  If  a  detail 
man  is  out  there  selling  pills  to  the 
doctor,  why  can't  he  sell  lab  work, 
too?  What  they  don't  realize  is  that 
those  are  two  entirely  different  kinds 
of  selling.  In  peddling  pills  you  don't 
have  to  get  the  doctor  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line  while  you're  sitting  there. 
If  you  get  him  interested,  he  writes 
prescriptions  later,  and  you  find  out 
you  were  successful.  But  in  the  lab 
business  you're  asking  the  doctor  to 
make  the  unpleasant  decision  of 
agreeing  right  then  and  there  to  take 
his  business  from  one  lab  and  give  it 
to  yours.  Those  two  sales  require  two 
different  kinds  of  personalities." 

"SmithKline  went  to  the  Boston 
Consulting  Group  several  years  ago 
and  got  some  terribly  bad  advice," 
says  O'Neil.  "It  was  the  market  share 
thing — you  know,  get  market  share  at 
any  price  and  everybody  will  die  off 
and  then  you  can  raise  your  prices 
later.  So  they  chopped  their  published 
pricing  on  some  high-volume  tests  by 
something  like  60%.  And  what  did  it 
get  them?  Nothing.  I'm  sure  they're 
losing  money  in  their  lab  business.  I 
mean,  we  weren't  going  to  let  them 
take  a  dime's  worth  of  business,  no 
matter  what  we  had  to  sell  it  at.  Now, 
three  years  later,  they've  backed  off 
that  approach.  But  they  screwed  up 
the  entire  market  in  the  interim." 

Strong  words,  those.  Maybe  too 
strong.  SmithKline  calls  them  gross 
exaggerations,  stating  they  have  al- 
ways set  prices  based  on  customers' 
location  and  volume.  Over  a  second 
cup  of  coffee,  Bill  O'Neil  puts  the 
competitive  situation  differently. 
"Look,"  he  says,  "you  just  don't  tack- 
le these  big  guys  head-on.  You  fight 
them  in  a  different  way.  It's  kind  of  a 
buzzword,  but  I  call  it  traveling  the 
access  road:  All  the  big  guys  are  out 
here  on  the  superhighway,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  access  roads  on  which 
you  can  travel  just  as  fast." 

For  O'Neil  that  means  diversifying, 
from  lab  testing  for  individual  doctors 
to  managing  hospital  labs.  ICL  now 
manages  12,  which  account  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  its  business.  "It's  a 
contract  business,  so  you  don't  have 
to  worry  about  someone  else  coming 
in  and  taking  it  away  for  a  nickel  like 
you  do  on  the  doctor  side,"  says 
O'Neil.  Of  course,  he  concedes  that  it 
hasn't  been  easy  over  there  on  the 
access  road,  but  salesman  that  he  is, 
he  stresses  the  potential:  "It's  been  a 
slow  sale  for  us,"  he  says,  "but  with 
the  change  to  prospective  payment 
mandated  in  the  Social  Security  legis- 
lation where  the  hospital  gets  a  fixed 
amount  per  diagnosis  rather  than  sim- 
ply being  cost-reimbursed,  we  think 
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COMMUNICATE 


COLOR. 


Canon's  new  NP-270  Series. 
The  full-system  compacts  that  copy 

in  black,  brown  or  blue. 


Now,  Canon  puts  an  end  to  basic 
black  with  the  NP-270  Series. They're  a 
new  breed  of  copier  destined  to  change 
office  communications. 

To  begin  with,  the  NP-270  delivers 


afterthought.  And  a  2,000  sheet  paper 
deck  that  makes  long  copy  runs 
interruption-free. 

All  this,  plus  all  those  Canon  extras 
that  make  copying  convenient  and  reliable. 


27  letter-sized  copies  a  minute— impressive  What  more  could  you  possibly  ask  for? 


for  a  compact  in  this  class. 

It  gives  you  two  reduction  modes, 
plus  enlargement. 

And  it  has  options  that  transform  it 
from  a  great  little  desktop  into  a 
full-fledged  system  copier.  Like  an 
automatic  document  feeder  (on  the 
NP-270F)  that  handles  up  to  50  pages  at 
a  time.  An  intelligent  mini-sorter  that 
doesn't  look  or  function  like  an 


Color. 

It's  what  really  sets  the  Canon 
NP-270  Series  apart  from  the  rest.  And  it's 
a  technology  exclusive  to  Canon. 

Thanks  to  convenient  interchangeable 


developer  units,  anyone  can  change  copy 
color  from  black  to  brown  to  blue.  Easily. 

The  NP-270  thus  signals  the  end  of 
copying  monotony  and  the  dawn  of  a  new, 
more  colorful  age  of  office  communications. 

Canon's  affordable  NP-270  Series. 
Finally  copiers  so  basic  to  good 
communications,  they  go  beyond  what 
you'd  expect  from  a  copier. 
They  communicate  in  color. 

Blue  toner  available  early  1984 

Canon 

PLAIN  PAPER  COPIERS 


270/270F 
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hospitals  are  going  to  be  looking  at 
their  laboratories  as  a  cost  center. 
That  should  help  us  a  lot." 

Other  than  that,  Bill  O'Neil  says  he 
only  has  two  worries:  total  price  war- 
fare waged  by  the  big  players,  and 
governmental  reimbursement  too 
skimpy  to  allow  profit.  "California  is 
a  classic  example,"  he  says.  "To  save 


money  they  reduce  medical  assis- 
tance reimbursement  for  everybody 
10%  across  the  board,  except  for  labs, 
which  they  cut  by  25%.  Because  the 
labs  are  vulnerable.  You  say,  'Hey, 
that's  unfair.'  And  they  say  'Might  be. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?'  " 
Not-so-minor  worries  in  such  a 
competitive  business.  Indeed,  with 
ICL  stock  now  selling  at  a  fancy  30 
times  earnings,  it's  a  wonder  O'Neil 
isn't  thinking  of  selling  out  to  a  major 


corporation  himself.  Maybe  it  has 
something  to  do  with  his  small  own- 
ership, less  than  1%,  of  ICL's  shares, 
although  he  owns  options  on  twice 
that  amount.  The  price  has  risen  to 
nearly  35  from  2  in  six  years.  ICL's 
founders  still  own  approximately 
10%  of  the  stock.  "Yeah,  we've  made 
a  lot  of  other  people  wealthy,"  O'Neil 
says  with  a  slight  flash  of  bitterness 
that  suddenly  dissipates.  He  bright- 
ens. "You  have  time  to  see  our  labs?" 


Owners  of  older  New  York  City 
real  estate  share  a  complaint:  The 
apartment  market  stinks  because  rent 
control  has  kept  the  owners  from 
making  a  decent  buck.  Few  landlords 
want  to  buy  housing  in  New  York 
nowadays. 

Swimming  against  the  tide  is  big- 
time  apartment  buyer  Francis  Green- 
burger,  president  of  privately  held 
Time  Equities  Inc.  Greenburger  is 
buying  rental  buildings  largely  in 
hope  in  converting  them  to  coopera- 
tives and  reselling  them.  Green- 
burger,  a  34-year-old  native  New 
Yorker,  figures  he  is  involved  in  the 
conversions  of  more  New 
York  buildings  (about  60) 
than  anyone  else.  He  has 
completed  the  conversion  of 
about  3,000  apartment  units 
to  coops. 

In  conversion,  Green- 
burger  buys  existing  build- 
ings, improves  them  and 
then  resells  to  tenants  and 
outside  apartment-hunters. 
Largely  because  the  conver- 
sion process  falls  under  strict 
legal  control,  it  often  moves 
slowly,  requiring  an  investor 
to  tie  up  large  amounts  of 
money  in  rental  properties 
for  long  periods  of  time. 
When  it  works,  the  gains  are 
large.  When  it  doesn't  work, 
an  owner  is  stuck  with  a 
marginally  profitable  build- 
ing in  which  he  has  locked  in 
a  lot  of  capital.  "I  go  in," 
Greenburger  says,  "where 
others  fear  to." 

Greenburger,  who  esti- 
mates his  net  worth  at  $25 
million,  now  sits  on  50%  of 
the  equity  in  some  3,500 
apartments,  more  than  half 
of  them  in  Manhattan.  Own- 
ership is  shared  with  a  few 
dozen  syndicated  investors — 
associates  or  friends— who 
help  finance  Greenburger's 
ventures.  He  developed 
much  of  his  portfolio  in  the 


Swimming  against  the  tide 

mid-Seventies,  when  "New  York  was 
a  dirty  word."  His  favorite  buys  were 
distress  sales,  such  as  those  in  which 
estates  sought  to  liquidate  properties 
quickly  and/or  lacked  the  expertise  to 
coop  themselves. 

A  serious  man,  Greenburger  does 
not  come  from  a  real  estate  back- 
ground. His  father  owned  a  successful 
literary  agency,  a  business  that  Fran- 
cis moved  into  while  attending  the 
City  University  of  New  York.  In  fact, 
Greenburger  still  devotes  10%  of  his 
time  to  it.  "My  publishing  friends 
asked  me,  'How  can  you  leave  litera- 
ture to  be  a  landlord?  You  should  be 


Time  Equities  President  Francis  Greenburger 
"I  go  in  where  others  fear  to." 


doing  something  important,  like  help- 
ing writers  achieve  their  potential.'  I 
feel  the  exact  opposite:  If  I  can  make 
housing  better,  I'm  affecting  how  peo- 
ple live  on  a  daily  basis." 

Greenburger's  latest  challenge  is 
his  biggest  gamble  to  date.  A  few 
years  ago  he  bought  a  predominantly 
black  housing  project  in  Clinton  Hill, 
Brooklyn.  The  4.5%  mortgage  on  the 
buildings  was  coming  due,  and  with  a 
new  mortgage  the  project  could  easily 
have  lost  $500,000  a  year.  Equitable 
owned  the  project  and  held  the  mort- 
gage and,  according  to  Greenburger, 
"had  no  faith  in  it." 

Greenburger  picked  up  the 
mortgage  at  a  discount,  paid 
$5.5  million  for  the  1,221- 
unit,  12-building  complex 
and  is  pumping  another  $7 
million  into  improvements 
for  such  things  as  plumbing 
and  elevators.  He  intends  to 
coop  the  apartments  to  pres- 
ent residents  for  $17,000 
each  and  charge  outsiders 
nearly  double  that.  Green- 
burger has  gotten  Citibank  to 
lend  tenants  most  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  requiring  little 
money  down.  He  admits  it 
will  take  time  but  believes 
his  middle-class  black  ten- 
ants will  opt  for  the  tax  ad- 
vantages ownership  holds 
over  rental.  Because  he  is 
converting  the  building  un- 
der a  legal  process  that  for- 
bids the  evictions  of  tenants 
who  chose  not  to  buy,  those 
who  wish  to  keep  renting,  at 
controlled  rates,  may  do  so. 
Tenants'  turnover,  however, 
runs  10%  a  year,  so  Green- 
burger can  look  forward  to 
selling — not  renting — vacat- 
ed apartments  to  outsiders. 
In  10  years,  he  figures,  he 
could  earn  a  profit  approach- 
ing $25  million. 

Greenburger  plans  to  put 
together  more  deals  in  the 
relatively  less  attractive  bor- 
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Only 

the  Texas  Instruments 
Professional  Computer 
offers  these  7  advantages 
that  add  up  to  more  computer 

for  your  money 


If  you're  a  smart  business  profes- 
sional, you  want  a  business  computer 
that  gives  you  the  most  productivity 
power  for  your  dollar.  For  you,  Texas 
Instruments  has  the  answer:  the  TI 
Professional  Computer.  With  seven 
obvious  advantages  that  make  buy- 
ing TI  make  sense. 

The  Disk  Storage 
Advantage. 

The  TI  Professional  Computer  gives 
you  standard  320K  floppy  disk  stor- 
age. That's  twice  the  standard  data 
storage  of  the  leading  competitor. 

The  Function  Key 
Advantage. 

We  give  you  12  function  keys  that 
you  can  easily  preprogram  to  make 
your  work  simpler  and  easier.  The 
best  the  competition  can  do  is  10  or 
fewer  function  keys. 

The  Keyboard 
Advantage. 

Our  standard  touch-typing  layout 
makes  word  processing  as  easy  as  sit- 
ting at  a  typewriter.  The  separate 
numeric  and  cursor  control  keypads 
let  you  isolate  information  and  enter 
numbers  for  spreadsheets  more 
quickly.  And  with  our  isolated  edit/ 
delete  keys,  you'll  never  have  to 


worry  about  accidentally  erasing  val- 
uable data. 

The  Monitor 
Advantage. 

Our  monitor  gives  you  40-50% 
better  resolution  than  the  leading 
personal  computers.  Which  means 
you  get  clearer  displays  that  are  easy 
on  the  eyes.  And  some  of  the  sharp- 
est graphics  possible  today. 

The  Software 
Advantage. 

There's  software  available  now  for 
the  TI  Professional  Computer  that 
meets  virtually  every  professional 
and  small  business  need.  And  with 
our  memory  expansion  board,  you 
can  use  advanced  integrated  software 
like  Lotus  1-2-3  ™  to  help  you  do 
several  kinds  of  work  without 
changing  programs. 

The  Expandability 
Advantage. 

Our  standard  features  like  the  floppy 
disk  controller  and  printer  support 
are  built-in  so  they  don't  take  up  the 
valuable  expansion  slots  you'll  need 
for  adding  optional  features  like 
communications  and  up  to  ten 
megabytes  of  hard-disk  storage. 
Which  leads  to  one  of  our  most 
exciting  advantages . . . 


The  Future  Enhancement 
Advantage. 

No  one  wants  to  buy  a  personal 
computer  that's  already  on  the  road 
to  obsolescence.  That's  why  we're 
developing  exciting  new  features 
that  you  can  easily  add  to  your 
TI  Professional  Computer — like 
speech  recognition.  Imagine  being 
able  to  say,  "Spreadsheet,  please" 
and  having  it  appear  instantly  on 
your  monitor.  This  and  more  will  be 
available  this  fall. 

One  additional  benefit  makes  the 
TI  Professional  Computer  especially 
attractive  —  the  price.  Feature  for 
feature,  dollar  for  dollar,  you'll  get 
more  computer  for  your  money. 

Get  the  business  computer  that 
puts  these  benefits  to  your  advan- 
tage. Visit  your  TI  authorized 
dealer  or  write:  Texas  Instruments 
Incorporated,  Dept.  DCA-061  FB 
P.O.  Box  402430,  Dallas, 
TX  75240.  Or  call  toll-free: 
1-800-527-3500. 


Texas 
Instruments 

Creating  useful  products 
and  services  for  you. 


G>pyn>;ht  ©  1985  Texas  Instruments 

1-2-3  and  Louis  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation 
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The  Up  &  Comers 


oughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  "It's  a 
difficult  challenge  to  create  economi- 
cally viable  housing,"  he  says. 

Rent  control  has  been  a  disaster — in 
New  York  City  as  elsewhere.  But 
some  people  know  how  to  make  a 
buck  out  of  it. — Jonathan  Greenberg 

No  rest  for  the  clever 

Bob  Fields  did  what  many  an  angle- 
player  only  dreams  of.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  nightmare.  "I  was  using 
my  credit  cards  to  meet  my  payroll," 
he  says.  "I  had  $10,000  on  my  Master- 
Card, $5,000  on  my  Visa  and  had  ex- 
hausted my  overdraft  checking  at  five 
banks  in  town.  My  life  was  over." 

Fields,  50,  who  founded  BFI  Com- 
munications Systems,  Inc.  three  years 
ago  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  had  built  a  better 
mousetrap,  but  the  world  failed  to 
beat  a  path  to  his  door.  Fields  had 
developed  a  circuit  board  that  allowed 
hotels  to  route  guests'  calls  automati- 
cally through  a  discount  phone  ser- 
vice, such  as  MCI  or  Sprint,  without 
forcing  lodgers  to  dial  an  endless  se- 
ries of  numbers  to  gain  access. 

Fields,  a  retired  Air  Force  commu- 
nications engineer,  figured  his  circuit 
board  should  sell  easily  because  it  also 
permitted  a  hotel  to  record  phone  use 
without  an  operator.  The  hotel  could 
cut  costs  by  perhaps  65%,  while 
charging  guests  retail  rates  for  calls. 

But  Fields'  company  didn't  have 
the  track  record  to  strike  deals,  and 
he  lacked  the  cash  to  go  into  large- 
scale  production.  Homisco  Inc.  in 
Massachusetts  and  Summa  Four, 
Inc.  in  New  Hampshire,  small  but 
established  phone  equipment  com- 
panies, started  to  sell  their  own  ver- 
sions to  hotels,  even  as  Fields  sank 
deeper  in  debt  to  the  purveyors  of 
those  plastic  cards. 

The  answer  was  to  simplify.  BFI  (it 
stands  for  Bob  Fields'  Initials)  would 
make  only  the  circuitry  for  automatic 
dialing  and  try  to  connect  with  one  of 
the  many  companies  providing  alter- 
natives to  Ma  Bell.  A  friend  steered 
Fields  to  Telesphere  International,  a 
discounter  of  long-distance  service. 
Telesphere  picked  up  the  production 
costs  and  ended  up  ordering  3,000 
automatic  dialing  units  at  $2,000  per 
unit.  Other  discounters  then  placed 
orders,  too.  BFI's  business  picked  up 
strongly.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  last 
month,  BFI  expects  sales  of  about  $8 
million,  with  net  margins  of  10%. 
That  compares  with  a  loss  of  $327,000 
on  sales  of  $148,000  the  year  before. 
Last  April  BFI  netted  $4.2  million  in 


Bob  Fields,  president  of  BFI 

A  better  mousetrap,  but  for  how  long? 


a  public  offering.  That  wiped  out  its 
debt  and  made  Fields  a  millionaire — 
for  the  time  being.  A  shakeout  looms 
among  the  400  discount  phone  ser- 
vice resellers.  Many  of  BFI's  150  cus- 
tomers among  them  may  disappear, 
although  Fields  claims  he  has  targeted 
the  survivors  as  his  main  clients. 
Fields  has  no  patents  on  his  dialing 
circuitry.  And  by  1990  the  codes  re- 
sellers need  to  gain  access  to  tele- 
phone lines  won't  be  nearly  so  com- 
plicated as  now.  It's  the  complexity  of 
the  codes  that  frustrates  users  and 
now  creates  BFI's  market. 

Fields  figures  he  has  a  "five-to-sev- 
en-year window  of  profitability."  He 


intends  to  keep  competing  with  new 
dialers.  One  will  automatically  make 
long-distance  business  calls  over  the 
least-costly  phone  service  available, 
and  another  will  do  the  same  for 
homes.  Beyond  that,  BFI's  future 
seems  murky,  and  Fields  himself 
sounds  vague.  "Fiber  optics,"  he  says. 
"There's  something  for  us,  but  I  don't 
know  what  yet.  And  voice  recogni- 
tion, that's  what  I  worked  on  in  the 
Air  Force."  The  question  remains 
whether,  when  the  window  closes, 
BFI  will  be  on  the  outside  looking  in. 
Meanwhile,  the  company  can  meet 
its  payroll  without  borrowing  on  cred- 
it cards. — Christopher  Power 


"There  is  now  a  problem  for  our  solution" 


The  simple  question  "How  are  you 
doing?"  evokes  a  happy  response 
these  days  from  David  L.  Childs. 
"Terrific,"  he  says.  Just  goes  to  show 
that  sometimes  things  do  change. 

Only  last  year  Childs,  48,  was  run- 
ning on  a  treadmill  (Forbes,  May  10, 
1982).  He  had  a  theoretical  model  for 
more  efficiently  managing  informa- 
tion stored  on  a  computer  but  had  no 
money  to  build  a  prototype.  And 
without  a  prototype  he  couldn't  raise 
money,  at  least  not  then.  Now,  how- 
ever, Childs  and  his  Set-Theoretic  In- 
formation Systems  Corp.  (STIS)  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  have  $500,000  to 
determine  whether  the  theoretical 
model  will  work.  If  it  all  goes  well, 
the  company  expects  to  raise  $6.3 
million  more. 

"A  couple  of  things  came  together 
for  us  at  the  same  time,"  says  Frank- 
lin H.  Westervelt,  STIS  president. 
"First,  Forbes  brought  us  to  the  atten- 
tion of  possible  sources  of  funding 
that  we  couldn't  reach  before.  Second, 


there  is  now  a  problem  that  is  in  need 
of  our  solution." 

The  problem  is  how  to  summon 
quickly  information  that  is  stored  in  a 
computer's  auxiliary  memory.  A 
computer  now  has  to  slog  through 
every  bit  of  information  in  its  auxil- 
iary memory  to  find  what  is  request- 
ed. If  the  supplemental  memory  is 
relatively  small,  so  is  the  problem, 
because  the  search  can  still  go  fast. 
"But  as  computer  memories  have  be- 
come cheaper,  the  size  of  the  auxiliary 
memories  has  increased,"  Westervelt 
says.  "That  means  the  searches  are 
taking  longer.  So  there  is  a  demand  for 
a  product  like  ours."  STIS,  he  says, 
has  created  a  system  in  which  infor- 
mation can  be  selectively  summoned 
from  auxiliary  memory  just  as  it  can 
be  from  main  memory. 

To  market  the  idea,  STIS  has  con- 
tracted with  PDC  Venture  Group  I,  Inc. 
of  Dallas,  a  venture  capital  firm,  and 
created  a  new  company.  For  contribut- 
ing Childs'  idea  STIS  owns  51%  of  the 
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new  venture,  called  SMC  (for  Storage 
Management  Control)  Technology. 
PDC  Venture  Group  I  owns  37%  in 
exchange  for  its  business  expertise. 
The  remaining  12%  has  been  sold  to 
Allen  &  Co.,  the  investment  bankers; 
Gould  Inc.;  the  state  of  Michigan  pen- 
sion fund;  and  a  private  investor.  Two 
more  rounds  of  financing  are  planned. 
STIS  hopes  to  see  its  devices  marketed 
by  1985.— Paul  B.Brown 

Taking  the  plunge 

The  country  has  gone  to  the  dogs. 
And  the  cats.  There  are  94  million 
dogs  and  cats  kept  as  pets  around  the 
land.  Last  year  they  ate  some  $4.7 
billion  worth  of  pet  food.  But  pet  food 
is  still  food,  and  the  pet  food  business 
is  still  the  food  business,  with  huge 
volume,  small  margins  and  plenty  of 
chances  to  flop.  One  who  hasn't 
flopped  is  James  Murray,  53.  His  pri- 
vately owned  Cadillac  Pet  Foods,  Inc. 
has  become  a  notable  if  small  success 
in  the  business. 

Only  31  months  ago  Murray  gave 
up  a  corporate  career  that  had  taken 
him  to  the  $200,000-a-year  presiden- 
cy of  Allen  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  manu- 
facturers of  Alpo  dog  food,  in  order  to 
risk  most  of  his  capital  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Cadillac.  Wasn't  this  quite  a 
gamble  for  a  man  already  well  up  the 
ladder?  Murray  shrugs.  "I  came  from  a 
poor  family  of  nine  that  several  of  us 
helped  support  by  working  on  farms 
in  New  Jersey,"  he  says.  "I  had  to 
leave  high  school  in  my  second  year 
for  financial  reasons.  Since  I  had  been 
poor  once,  it  didn't  scare  me  to  con- 
front that  prospect  again.  There  was 
never  any  doubt  in  my  mind." 

Murray  had  encountered  Cadillac, 
in  Pennsauken,  N.J.,  in  late  1980, 
when  Cadillac  was  owned  by  U.S.  To- 
bacco. U.S.  Tobacco  was  interested  in 
selling  Cadillac  to  concentrate  on  its 
more  profitable  tobacco  business,  and 
Murray  was  impressed  with  the  pet 
food  producer's  operations.  He  went 
to  Liggett  &.  Myers,  which  then 
owned  Allen  Products  (Alpo),  and  sug- 
gested the  purchase.  For  fear  of  anti- 
trust litigation,  Liggett  declined.  Mur- 
ray then  suggested  that  a  group  of 
executives  buy  Cadillac  and  use  it  to 
can  dog  food  under  contract  with 
Alpo.  Because  of  the  conflict  of  inter- 
est, Liggett  canned  that  idea,  too.  So 
Murray  decided  to  buy  Cadillac  him- 
self. Liggett  wasn't  happy;  it  made 
clear  that  if  Murray  left  he  would  nev- 
er be  rehired. 

Murray  violated  the  fundamental 
rule  of  wing-walking — never  let  go  of 
what  you  have  until  you  have  grabbed 
hold  of  where  you  are  going — and  quit 
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This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  offers  to  buy  any  of  these  securities. 
The  offering  is  made  only  by  the  Offering  Circular. 
NEW  ISSUE  September  15,  1983 


$1,500,000,000 


(Approximate) 


Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 

Mortgage  Participation  Certificates  (Guaranteed) 


Sold  Bv 


American  Savings  and  Loan  Association 


A  Subsidiary  Of 


Financial  Corporation  of  America 


January  1984  Expected  Delivery 


Arranged  By  FCA  Mortgage  Securities 

November  1983  Expected  Delivery 


PC 

Price 

PC 

Price 

PC 

Price 

Certificate 

Amount 

to 

Certificate 

Amount 

to 

Certificate 

Amount 

to 

Rate 

(000's) 

WAM* 

Public 

Rate 

(000's) 

WAM* 

Public 

Rate 

(000's) 

WAM* 

Public 

6.25% 

$  6,100 

222 

69.375% 

8.25% 

$  24,800 

252 

76.50% 

10.50% 

$  5,900 

237 

86  % 

6.50 

85,000 

225 

70.375 

8.25 

160,000 

276 

76.25 

10.50 

34,900 

305 

85 

6.75 

106,000 

226 

71.375 

8.50 

13,500 

254 

77.50 

10.75 

11,500 

303 

86.125 

7.00 

59,000 

227 

72.125 

8.50 

142,000 

279 

77.25 

11.00 

51,800 

308 

87.50 

7.25 

18,600 

231 

72.875 

8.75 

20,400 

256 

78.125 

11.25 

27,500 

311 

88.625 

7.25 

4,600 

262 

72.625 

8.75 

130,000 

279 

78 

11.50 

51,700 

319 

89.875 

7.50 

10,200 

235 

73.625 

9.00 

50,000 

281 

78.75 

11.75 

55,500 

337 

91 

7.50 

6,300 

264 

73.375 

9.25 

65,500 

296 

79.75 

12.00 

54,000 

337 

92.25 

7.75 

9,800 

236 

74.375 

9.50 

46,000 

297 

81 

12.25 

31,900 

336 

93.25 

7.75 

8,200 

260 

74.125 

9.75 

11,300 

299 

81.75 

12.50 

30,300 

326 

94.75 

8.00 

4,000 

235 

75.25 

10.00 

8,900 

303 

82.75 

13.00 

38,000 

329 

97.375 

8.00 

38,000 

248 

75 

10.25 

40,000 

305 

83.875 

13.50 

25,800 

329 

99.625 

$355,800 

14.00 

13,000 
$1,144,200 

326 

102.125 

"Weighted  average  remaining  maturity  ("WAM"),  in  months, 
based  on  estimated  mortgage  balances  as  of  November  1,  1983. 

Plus  accrued  interest  at  the  applicable  certificate  rate  from  November  1,  1983  or  January  1,  1984. 

Each  Mortgage  Participation  Certificate  ("PC")  will  evidence  an  undivided  interest  in  one  of  37 
groups  ("PC  groups")  of  mortgages  to  be  formed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  ("Freddie 
Mac").  The  PC  groups  will  contain  fixed  rate,  first  lien  conventional  residential  mortgages  (the  "Mortgages"). 
The  Mortgages  are  to  be  purchased  by  Freddie  Mac  under  its  Guarantor  Program  from  American  Savings 
and  Loan  Association.  Freddie  Mac  guarantees  the  timely  payment  of  interest  at  the  applicable  PC  cer- 
tificate rate  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  Mortgages  included  in  each  PC  group,  calculated  as 
described  in  the  Freddie  Mac  Offering  Circular,  and  the  ultimate  collection  of  principal  on  the  Mortgages. 

PCs  are  not  guaranteed  or  insured  by,  and  do  not  constitute  debts  or  obligations  of,  the  United  States, 
any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  or  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Copies  of  the  Offering  Circular,  the  Freddie  Mac  Offering  Circular  and  Information 
Statement  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  in  which  this  announcement  is  circulated 
only  from  such  of  the  undersigned  as  may  legally  offer  these  securities  in  such  State. 


The  First  Boston  Corporation 


A.  G.  Becker  Paribas 

Incorporated 

Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets 
Bank  of  America  NT  &  SA 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
Salomon  Brothers  Inc 


Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber 

Incorporated 

E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 


Donaldson,  Luf kin  &  Jenrette 

Securities  Corporation 

Prudentiai-Bache  L.  F.  Rothschild,  Unterberg,  Towbin 

Securities 

Thomson  McKinnon  Securities  Inc. 


Bear,  Stearns  &  Co. 

Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb 

Incorporated 

Shearson /American  Express  Inc. 
Citicorp  Capital  Markets  Group 

Citibank,  N.A. 

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc. 


The  Up  &  Comers 


Liggett.  In  three  months  of  dealing  he 
raised  about  $9  million  to  acquire 
Cadillac.  Some  $5.5  million  came 
from  an  industrial  development  loan 
from  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  $1.5 
million  came  from  Murray's  own  as- 
sets and  borrowing  and  the  remainder 
came  from  a  bank  loan  secured  by 
inventory. 

Murray  quickly  began  to  make  his 
imprint  on  Cadillac.  He  came  up  with 
new  recipes  and  introduced  a  chunky 
dinner.  Because  the  can  is  the  most 
expensive  part  of  a  dog  food  purchase, 
Murray  seized  on  the  opportunity  to 
buy  from  A&P  last  year  canning 
equipment  that  offered  Cadillac  a 


Jim  Murray  and  customer 
A  gamble  that  paid  off. 


small  but  critical  cost  advantage.  Be- 
cause Cadillac  can't  match  the  adver- 
tising of  the  big  boys  like  Ralston 
Purina  ($220  million  in  ad  spending  in 
1982),  Murray  channeled  most  of 
Cadillac's  $1 .5  million-a-year  ad  bud- 
get into  consumer  coupons  to  en- 
trench Cadillac  on  retail  shelves. 

The  results  came  fast.  In  1981, 
when  Murray  took  over  Cadillac,  it 
had  sales  of  $15  million.  This  year 
Cadillac  should  do  $28  million,  on 
which  it  will  likely  net  around  5% — 
which  means  a  return  of  almost  100% 
on  Murray's  personal  investment. 
Murray  sees  additional  growth,  de- 
spite the  maturity  of  the  pet  food 
business.  He  will  aggressively  expand 
abroad  and  is  pushing  diet  dog  foods 
that  are  sold  through  veterinarians. 

"I  have  a  big  advantage,"  Murray 
says  of  his  speed  and  aggressiveness. 
"I  don't  have  to  satisfy  stockholders. 
All  I  have  to  do  is  meet  my  fixed 
costs."— Stanley  W.  Angrist 


In  Miami 


THE  PAVILLON 

An 

exclusive  hotel 
in  the  European 
Tradition 


Overlooking  Biscayne  Bay.  the  luxurious  new  Pavilion  is 
the  focal  point  of  the  $1.1  billion  Miami  Center  development  in 
the  heart  of  the  financial  and  retail  district.  The  Pavilion  offers  the 
utmost  in  comfort,  convenience  and  sen  ice. 

ATrusthouse  Forte  Exclusive  Hotel  fM 

For  reservations  call  toll-free:  800-223-3672  nationwide: 
212-541-4400  in  New  York  Citv:  1-800-268-9761  in  Canada:  416-363-6033  in  Toronto. 


THE  FIRST  PROGRAMMABLE  CALENDAR 


Monthly  PreView 

Summarizes  in  chronological  order  all  pre-programmed  dales 
for  coming  month,  giving  you  the  total  picture  for  the  month  in 
one  glance 


Personalized 

Your  name  on  every  page 


Pre-Programmed  Dates 


Automatic  Reminder 


Shows  pre-programmed  events  one  month 
in  advance  Important  dates  will  never 
creep  up  on  you  again 


Identifies  all  events  you  want  and  need  to 
remember  by  actually  printing  descriptions 
on  applicable  dates  Eliminates  write-ins 
Birthday  ages  and  anniversary  years  also 
calculated  printed  and  updated  for  suc- 
ceeding years 

Unique  And  Useful  For  You  And  Your  Gift  List 
THE  Business  Gift  Idea  Of  The  Year! 

•  Gold-embossed,  quality  leather-like  binder 

•  Choose  from  7  styles 

•  Prices  start  at  $6  95 

For  complete,  fully  illustrated  catalog  send  S1  to 
LaserDays.  P.O.  Box  22533.  Dept  104,  Cleveland.  OH  44122 

Each  LaserDays  Calendar  Is  Custom-Produced 
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On  the  Docket 


'Years  ago,  the  hanker  could  say,  Your 
comptroller  s  an  idiot. '  Now  he  says,  There 
seem  to  be  some  troubles  in  your  comptrol- 
ler's department. 

The  judge  hates 
a  bossy  lender 


By  Richard  Greene 


Iet's  say  a  bank  has  loaned  out  a 
I  sizable  chunk  of  money  to  a  com- 
pany. After  a  few  years,  the  company 
gets  into  financial  trouble.  The  loan 
officer  is  afraid  the  loan  will  go  bad,  so 
he  makes  a  few  strong  suggestions. 
Maybe  the  company  should  slow 
down  its  payments  to  trade  creditors. 
Maybe  it  should  fire  its  chief  financial 
officer.  Then  the  company  imple- 
ments his  suggestions. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  now,  despite  the 
loan  officer's  advice,  the  company 
files  for  bankruptcy  and  the  bank  is 
shocked  to  be  hit  with  lawsuits  from 
shareholders  and  other  creditors. 
They  say  the  bank  was  effectively 
controlling  the  company  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  losses.  What's  more, 
when  the  case  goes  to  bankruptcy 
court,  the  judge  decides  to  take  away 
the  collateral  that  backs  the  bank's 
loans  to  the  company. 

The  growing  number  of  bankrupt- 
cies over  the  last  several  years,  cou- 
pled with  lawyers'  ongoing  search  for 
deep  pockets,  has  made  this  situation 
increasingly  common.  And  unfortu- 
nately this  trend  doesn't  hurt  only 
bankers.  It  can  hurt  all  troubled  bor- 
rowers, when  they  find  that  bankers 
shy  away  from  helping  to  solve  their 


problems  for  fear  of  lawsuits. 

When  you  talk  to  lawyers  about  all 
this,  they  immediately  bring  up  the 
Farah  Manufacturing  case.  Problems 
there  started  in  1976  when  William 
Farah,  the  apparel  company's  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  found  his  company  in 
deep  trouble.  Several  banks  that  had 
lent  the  company  millions  of  dollars 
successfully  pushed  Farah  out  of  his 
job  and  put  in  their  own  management. 
Unfortunately  for  the  bankers,  the 
company's  troubles  got  worse.  By 
threatening  a  proxy  fight,  Farah  re- 
gained control  in  1978,  and  he  now 
seems  to  have  orchestrated  a  turn- 
around. In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  company  sued  the  banks,  claim- 
ing their  involvement  damaged  it. 
Early  last  year  a  Texas  court  awarded 
Farah  Manufacturing  $18.9  million. 

Obviously,  Farah  is  an  extreme  sit- 
uation. Bankers  rarely  install  new 
managements.  But  it  points  up  the 
problem.  "This  case  has  been  floating 
around  for  a  while  now,  upsetting 
people,"  says  Robert  Swartz,  a  bank- 
ruptcy expert  with  accounting  firm 
Main  Hurdman.  No  wonder.  It  is  clear 
that  at  some  point  bankers  can  exert 
so  much  influence  on  a  company  that 
they  become  liable  for  its  failure,  but 
no  one  knows  the  limits. 

Obviously,  one  group  particularly 


concerned  about  bankers'  overstep- 
ping their  bounds  consists  of  other 
creditors.  They  worry  that  a  bank  that 
exerts  undue  influence  on  a  company 
can  suck  out  its  capital,  leaving  them 
in  the  cold.  "The  guiding  principle  is 
that  a  creditor  owes  a  duty  to  other 
creditors,"  says  Jack  Gross,  a  bank- 
ruptcy attorney  with  Stroock,  Stroock 
&  Lavan.  "What's  happening  now  is 
that  creditors  seek  to  better  their  own 
position  by  attacking  the  bank  loan. 
And  the  bankruptcy  court  has  the  au- 
thority to  subordinate  the  bank's  debt 
or  even  to  expunge  it." 

Unfortunately,  although  there  are 
guidelines  for  attorneys  to  follow 
when  they  are  drawing  up  the  original 
loan  agreements,  after  that  the  issues 
get  cloudy.  And  there  are  real  pres- 
sures that  can  force  bankers  into  mak- 
ing mistakes. 

"When  a  loan  is  in  real  trouble, 
generally  it  goes  to  a  loan  workout 
person  at  the  bank,"  explains  Gross. 
"But  before  it  gets  to  him,  it's  in  the 
hands  of  the  lending  officer.  And  he  is 
out  to  protect  his  rear  end,  and 
through  overzealousness  he  may  stray 
over  that  thin  gray  line." 

As  bankers  try  to  protect  them- 
selves from  stepping  over  that  line, 
more  and  more  of  them  have  been 
turning  to  their  attorneys  to  find  out 
exactly  how  far  they're  allowed  to  go. 
And  the  lawyers  are  counseling  ex- 
treme caution.  Says  Morton  New- 
man, an  attorney  with  Blank,  Rome, 
Comisky  &  McCauley.  "Years  ago, 
the  banker  could  say,  'Your  comptrol- 
ler's an  idiot,  you've  got  to  get  rid  of 
this  guy.'  Now  he  says,  'There  seem 
to  be  some  troubles  in  your  comptrol- 
ler's department;  you  should  look  at 
some  things  for  possible  change.'  You 
hope  he  gets  the  idea." 

Put  away  the  champagne 

A few  months  ago  the  judge  in  the 
Tine  Paper  antitrust  case  slashed 
the  lawyers'  fees  (Forbes,  Apr.  25).  He 
railed  against  oversized  payments  to 
attorneys,  and  some  observers 
thought  that  his  scathing  opinion 
might  lead  to  a  general  reduction  in 
antitrust  litigation.  The  enormous 
fees  customarily  awarded  in  large 
cases,  they  said,  could  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 
Dream  on. 

Fees  for  the  giant  Corrugated  Con- 
tainer antitrust  case  have  just  been 
set.  The  final  award,  including  ex- 
penses and  interest  charges:  $44  mil- 
lion, for  the  $550  million  antitrust 
settlement. 

That's  a  lot  of  honey,  $44  million.  It's 
going  to  attract  a  lot  more  LLBees.  ■ 
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Split-second  control  of 
every  process  within 
two  square  miles.  Now. 

Imagine  one  system,  with  a  single 
operator,  that  has  the  ability  to  monitor, 
control,  even  acquire  data  from  as  many 
as  254  micro-computers,  managing 
hundreds  of  processes  throughout 
an  industrial  facility.  Before,  no 
one  person,  no  one  system  could 
handle  such  a  range  of  tasks.  Until 
Westinghouse  engineers  took  a  new 
approach— one  that  combines  the  most 
advanced  existing  technologies  in  a  way  that 
does  not  depend  on  a  central  computer. 

The  result?  The  Westinghouse  distributed 
data  acquisition  and  control  system,  WDPFT 
is  the  fastest,  most  powerful  in  the  industry. 
It's  so  fast  a  single  operator  can  monitor  and 
control  an  entire  plant  and  never  receive  a 
piece  of  information  that's  more  than  a 
second  old.  And  because  it  was  designed  to 
be  modular,  the  system  is  flexible  enough  to 
match  a  customer's  growth  and  to  accommo- 
date future  advances  in  control  technology. 

Westinghouse  people  are  committed  to 
the  same  kind  of  quality  and  excellence  in 
other  areas  of  factory  automation.  In  robotics, 
in  automated  materials  handling,  in  flexible 
manufacturing  systems,  the  key  word  at 
Westinghouse  is  system. 

In  everything  we  do,  Westinghouse 
is  more  than  100,000  people  around  the 
world  dedicated  to  quality  and  excellence. 


You  can  be  sure... 
If  it's  Westinghouse 
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The  best  way  to  make  money)  off  home 
mortgages  is  to  get  rid  of  them,  says  Don 
Norris.  Doubters  should  look  at  Common- 
wealth Group's  results. 


Hot  potato 


By  William  Baldwin 

A financial  institu- 
tion that  acceler- 
h  ates  from  a  stand- 
ing start  to  $400  million 
in  assets  in  six  years  could 
bring  back  memories  of 
Penn  Square.  But  Don 
Norris  with  his  Common- 
wealth Group,  a  savings 
and  loan  association  in 
Houston,  doesn't  see  it 
that  way.  "We  were 
buying  annuities,  a  cash 
income  stream.  There's 
probably  not  a  safer  thing 
we  could  have  done." 

What  does  he  mean  by 
annuities?  Common- 
wealth isn't  a  convention- 
al thrift  but  a  Pac-Man. 
Ever  since  Norris,  a  for- 
mer Arthur  Andersen 
auditor,  and  Ed  A.  Smith, 
a  Houston  barge  tycoon, 
started  it  in  1977,  Com- 
monwealth has  been  gob- 
bling up  mortgage  bank- 
ing firms.  A  mortgage 
banker  is  a  home  lender 
who  plays  hot  potato  with 
his  mortgages,  selling 
them  to  other  lenders  or 
investors  as  fast  as  he 
writes  them.  The  mort- 
gage banker,  however, 
earns  fees  by  continuing 
to  service  the  loans — that 
is,  collecting  the  monthly 
checks  on  behalf  of  the 
mortgage  buyers. 

Commonwealth's  ten 
acquisitions  cost  S60  mil- 
lion and  created  a  $5  bil- 
lion mortgage  portfolio. 
This  year,  Norris  says,  the 
portfolio  will  yield  $21 


Don  Norris,  chief  executive  of  Commonwealth  Group 
"One  plus  one  equals  three." 


million  in  servicing  fees,  three  times 
Commonwealth's  costs  to  do  the 
work.  The  money,  presumably,  will 
be  pouring  in  for  years,  which  is  why 
he  calls  it  an  annuity. 

The  acquisition  binge  was  not  quite 
risk-free,  but  it  was  safer  than  the 
traditional  behavior  of  S&Ls.  For 
years  they  sank  short-term  deposits 
into  long-term  mortgages.  When  in- 
terest rates  climbed,  they  were  under 
water.  Meanwhile,  Commonwealth, 
under  Smith  as  chairman  (as  of  last 
month,  senior  chairman)  and  Norris 
as  chief  executive,  has  never  had  a 
losing  year.  In  its  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  when  the  thrift  industry  as  a 
whole  was  struggling  to  break  even, 
Commonwealth  netted  $5.9  million, 
or  53%  on  equity,  up  from  $2.2  mil- 
lion the  year  before.  Its  2%  return  on 
assets  is  double  what  the 
industry  used  to  do  in  a 
good  year. 

So,  Norris  is  really  in 
the  business  of  buying  out 
mortgage  bankers.  Why 
did  he  need  an  S&L 
charter  to  do  that?  "One 
plus  one  equals  three,"  he 
says.  Here  is  how: 

First,  inventory  financ- 
ing. Mortgage  bankers  al- 
ways have  a  big  work-in- 
process  inventory  because 
of  the  month  or  two  be- 
tween the  closing  of  a  loan 
and  its  packaging  into  a 
mortgage  pool  for  sale.  The 
traditional  mortgage  bank- 
er pays  a  bank  a  percentage 
point  or  so  over  the  prime 
rate  for  financing. 

Thanks  to  federal  depos- 
it insurance  that  costs  only 
0.083%  of  deposits  annual- 
ly, Commonwealth  bor- 
rows at  about  a  point  under 
prime.  One  way  is  through 
its  nine  retail  branches, 
which  gather  deposits 
from  savers.  Or,  if  Com- 
monwealth needs  a  big 
slug  of  money  overnight, 
Norris  goes  to  Wall  Street. 
The  insurance  is  supposed 
to  be  available  for  only  the 
first  $100,000  of  a  deposit, 
but  money  brokers  have 
found  ways  to  circumvent 
this  limit. 

Next,  taxes.  When  a 
mortgage  banking  firm  is 
taken  over  by  an  S&L,  its 
effective  tax  rate  drops 
from  46%  to  about  30% 
because  of  the  "bad  debt" 
deduction  allowed  S&Ls. 
The  deduction  is  an  absur- 
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dity,  since  the  loans  are  backed  by  real 
estate  and  most  of  them  are  federally 
guaranteed  to  boot.  But  the  tax  laws 
don't  recognize  that  subtlety. 

Finally,  escrow  funds.  Those  are  the 
property  taxes  and  insurance  premi- 
ums collected  in  advance  from  home- 
owners. A  federal  rule  says  that  inter- 
est earned  directly  on  these  accounts 
should  be  passed  along  to  the  home- 
owner. Mortgage  bankers  traditional- 
ly get  around  this  by  depositing  the 
money  in  a  bank  interest  free,  then 
looking  for  a  kickback  in  the  form  of 
free  data  processing  or  a  bargain  rate 
on  commercial  loans.  Common- 
wealth just  deposits  escrow  funds  in 
itself.  Norris  is  sitting  on  $106  mil- 
lion of  this  interest-free  money. 

Along  with  the  servicing  portfolios 
he  was  after,  Norris  picked  up  an  in- 
teresting assortment  of  assets,  includ- 
ing an  industrial  park,  a  producing  gas 
well  and  an  $  1 8  million  tax-loss  carry- 
forward. Last  year's  purchase  of  First 
Continental  Corp.  included,  with  its 
$1.2  billion  servicing  portfolio,  a  little 
gem:  the  contract  to  advise  a  publicly 
held  real  estate  investment  trust 
which  now  has  $83  million  in  assets. 

The  advice  First  Continental  hand- 
ed out  wasn't  always  the  best.  In  1979 
it  had  the  trust  sell  163  shares  in  the 
closely  held  First  Continental  Corp. 
back  to  First  Continental  itself  for 
$1,000  each;  First  Continental  sold 
out  to  Commonwealth  at  the  equiv- 
alent of  $1 1,700  a  share.  Whatever  the 
fate  of  shareholders  in  real  estate 
trusts,  the  folks  who  advise  them  do 
well.  Now,  the  advice  to  the  recently 
renamed  Commonwealth  trust  con- 
sists primarily  in  having  it  participate 
in  construction  loans  that  Common- 
wealth was  going  to  make  anyway. 
Commonwealth  expects  to  draw  $1.3 
million  in  advisory  fees  from  the  trust 
this  year. 

To  his  credit,  Norris  concedes  that 
his  game  of  buying  loan  servicing 
portfolios  is  mostly  over:  "There  are 
no  bargains  left."  For  an  encore,  Com- 
monwealth will  wait  patiently  for  an- 
other buying  opportunity,  perhaps  in 
S&.L  stocks.  Today's  avid  S&L  inves- 
tors will  become  disillusioned  at  the 
next  runup  in  interest  rates,  Norris 
says,  and  may  unload  at  distress 
prices.  One  thing  he  won't  do  is  what 
some  of  those  S&Ls  are  doing:  collect 
the  easy  spread  between  today's  rates 
on  30-year  mortgages  and  the  lower 
rates  on  short-term  deposits.  "The 
guy  who  does  that  either  is  stupid  or 
figures  he's  not  going  to  be  around 
that  long,"  says  Norris.  At  44,  with  $4 
million  of  Commonwealth  stock  of 
his  own,  he  can  afford  to  wait,  but  he 
can't  afford  to  be  stupid.  ■ 
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If  you're  a  friend  of  Jack  Daniel's,  drop  us  a  line  We'd  like  to  get  to  know  you 


NO  MATTER  WHERE  THEY  play  the 
World  Series  this  year,  we'll  be  listening  here  ii 
Jack  Daniel's  Hollow. 

Making  our  old-time  whiskey  is  a  slow,  slow 
process  that  can't  be  hurried  along.  So  happily, 
our  employees  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  hear 
the  play-by-play.  Of  course, 
there's  no  telling  what  two 
teams  will  play  in  this  year's 
series.  But  we  hope  you'll 
find  time  to  tune  in.  And  to 
enjoy  each  game  with  a  sip 
of  Jack  Daniel's,  no  matter 
who  comes  out  ahead. 


CHARCOA 
MELLOWE 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Route  1,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee  37352 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Governmt 
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Everyone  knows  competitors  want  a  piece 
of  AT&T's  long-distance  profits.  Fighting  is 
just  as  fierce  over  the  Yellow  Pages. 

How  many  fingers 
can  walk 
to  the  bank? 


By  Pamela  Sherrid 


N'ame  the  biggest  publishing 
company  in  the  U.S.  You're 
wrong.  It's  AT&T.  Bell  System 
Yellow  Pages  brought  in  around  $3.5 
billion  in  advertising  revenues  last 
year.  That's  roughly  equal  to  the  com- 
bined sales  of  ABC  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  Co.  Margins  are  impressive, 
too,  probably  15%  to  20%  aftertax. 
Owning  the  Yellow  Pages  is  1 1  times 
more  profitable  than  owning  the  New 
York  Times. 

But  with  the  forthcoming  divesti- 
ture, competition  will  increase  dra- 
matically. And  no  wonder:  The  Yel- 
low Pages  is  a  beautiful  business.  Lit- 
tle capital  is  necessary,  and  volume 
has  increased  at  better  than  12%  an- 
nually. When  it  comes  to  return  on 
investment,  putting  out  the  Yellow 
Pages  is  by  far  the  most  lucrative  seg- 
ment of  AT&T's  business. 

If  you  have  been  following  the  court 
action,  you  already  know  the  directo- 
ry business  is  worth  haggling  over.  In 
the  initial  agreement  between  AT&T 
and  the  Justice  Department,  the  gov- 
ernment plucked  the  Yellow  Pages 


from  the  local  phone  companies, 
which  have  published  them,  and 
handed  the  business  to  AT&T.  Then 
last  year  U.S.  District  Judge  Harold 
Greene  returned  the  right  to  publish 
the  classified  directories  to  the  oper- 
ating companies,  which  are  now  busy 
plotting  new  strategies  for  their  re- 
gained prize. 

AT&T,  however,  isn't  completely 
out  of  the  picture.  It  is  free  to  go  back 
into  the  printed  Yellow  Pages  busi- 
ness. One  idea  AT&T  executives  are 
considering:  launching  specialized  in- 
dustrial directories. 

Change,  in  fact,  was  afoot  at  the 
Yellow  Pages  long  before  divestiture. 
Traditionally,  the  local  phone  com- 
pany— either  Bell  or  one  of  the  na- 
tion's 1,400  independents — pub- 
lished the  only  Yellow  Pages  in  its 
service  area.  But  over  the  last  few 
years,  big  independents  such  as  GTE 
Corp.  and  Continental  Telecom,  Inc. 
began  selling  advertising  and  distrib- 
uting directories  on  AT&T's  turf. 
GTE  Directories  Corp.,  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  players,  also  pub- 
lishes books  for  over  150  other  inde- 
pendents and  hopes  to  pick  up  more 


business  from  AT&T  operating  com- 
panies after  the  divestiture. 

This  competition  comes  on  the 
heels  of  similar  efforts  by  private  en- 
trepreneurs, who  have  been  in  the 
business  for  years.  AT&T  Yellow 
Pages  are  typically  organized  accord- 
ing to  telephone  service  areas,  which 
means  they  are  sometimes  too  thick 
to  be  helpful  when  you  need  a  plumb- 
er in  a  hurry.  Independent  publishers 
offer  slimmed-down  directories,  orga- 
nized according  to  town  or  neighbor- 
hood shopping  units.  New  York  Yel- 
low Pages,  Inc.,  for  example,  founded 
by  entrepreneur  Eugene  Gottesman  in 
1961,  cuts  up  New  York  Telephone's 
huge  Manhattan  territory  into  small- 
er localized  books. 

Different  opportunities  exist  else- 
where. In  central  Illinois,  for  example, 
seven  different  phone  companies  pub- 
lish ten  different  directories  in  an  area 
with  a  population  of  only  1 16,000.  To 
fill  the  marketing  void,  Old  Heritage 
Advertising  &  Publishers,  Inc.,  a  more 
recent  startup,  distributes  one  book 
covering  the  entire  region.  Some 
entrepreneurs  also  offer  special-inter- 
est Yellow  Pages,  aimed  solely  at 
women,  for  instance,  or  born-again 
Christians. 

Even  though  entrepreneurs  now  put 
out  1,000  of  the  nation's  6,000  Yellow 
Pages  directories,  they  get  a  mere  5% 
of  total  advertising.  That's  partly  be- 
cause of  natural  little-guy  disadvan- 
tages. "Merchants  think  the  phone 
company  book  comes  from  Mount 
Sinai,"  says  one  competitor.  AT&T 
marketing  is  powerful,  too.  Bell  com- 
panies, which  account  for  around 
80%  of  all  Yellow  Pages  revenues, 
typically  use  their  own  sales  staffs  or 
outside  sales  agents  such  as  Reuben 
H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Dun  &  Bradstreet,  or  L.M.  Berry  & 
Co.,  a  private,  Ohio-based  firm. 

The  phone  companies  have  another 
special  edge.  They  control  the  key  to 
the    independents'    livelihood:  the 
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Free  Planning  Guide  For  Pension 
and  Prof  it  Sharing  ^^^^^^^ 


Programs 


If  you're  considering  a  retirement  benefit  program 
for  your  company,  a  little  time  spent  with  this  portfolio 
should  prove  invaluable.  It  won't  make  you  an  expert, 
but  it  will  provide  you  with  enough  background  infor- 
mation so  that  you  can  discuss  your  requirements 
knowledgeably  with  whoever  you  select  to  be  manager 
of  your  plan... even  if  it  isn't  The  Bankers  Life  of 
Des  Moines. 

This  easy-to-understand  guide  is  a  working,  practical 
check  list  of  most  of  the  plan  features  you  will  wish 
to  consider.  It  explains  many  of  the  choices  available 
in  funding,  plan  provisions,  and  retirement  options 
so  that  you  may  evaluate  them  in  terms  of  your  par- 
ticular wishes.  For  instance,  questions  such  as  these: 

■  How  much  and  how  flexible  should  the  company's 
funding  be? 

■  What  are  some  possible  formulas  for  allocating 
benefits  among  employees? 


THE 
BANKERS 
LIFE 


■  Can  pension  benefits  be  integrated  with 
social  security? 

■  How  many  employees  must  be  eligible  to 
receive  benefits? 

■  Should  retirement  benefits  emphasize  years  of 
service  or  salary? 

■  Should  employee  contributions  be  allowed? 
Encouraged? 

■  What  kind  of  death  and  disability  benefits  may 
be  considered? 

■  Do  you  wish  participants  to  retire  at  a  certain  age? 

This  informative  guide  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Simply 
send  in  the  coupon  below,  or  drop  us  a  note  on  your 
letterhead.  There  is  no  obligation.  We  figure  the  more 
you  know,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  call  us. 

I  1 

The  Bankers  Life,  Consumer  Services  FB103 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50307 

□  Please  send  me  the  Executive  Planning  Guide  to  Pension  and 
Profit  Sharing  Plans. 

□  I  am  interested  in  discussing  a  plan  with  your  representative. 

Name  Title  

Company  

Address  


City_ 
State. 


_Zi  p  Code  - 


Bankers  Life  Company    Des  Moines,  Iowa  50307 


Wrong  number 


If  you  try  to  call  the  "Mark  Cole- 
man" listed  in  this  northeastern 
Oklahoma  telephone  directory, 
you  get  a  recording  that  says  you 
have  reached  a  nonworking 
numher.  But  if  you  arc  an  entrepre- 
neur and  print  Coleman's  number 
in  a  directory  accompanying  your 
own  Yellow  Pages,  you 
may  get  sued. 

Mark  Coleman  is  a 
"spike" — a  phony  name 
and  telephone  number — 
that  a  subsidiary  of  Al- 
lied Telephone,  an  inde- 
pendent phone  company 
based  in  Arkansas, 
sneaked  into  its  white 
pages  as  a  way  of  catch- 
ing copycats.  When 
Coleman's  name 
showed  up  along  with 
those  of  other  spikes  in  directo- 
ries published  by  Oklahoma  Tele- 
phone Directories,  Inc.,  a  nine- 
year-old  publishing  company  that 
competes  in  several  of  Allied's 
franchise  areas,  the  phone  com- 
pany filed  a  $350,000  suit  charg- 
ing copyright  infringement. 

Such  hard-nosed  tactics  are  in- 
creasingly common  as  competition 
in  the  Yellow  Pages  business  heats 
up.  What's  more,  the  phone  com- 


pany usually  wins.  While  tough  on 
freeloaders,  many  common  carriers 
allow  entrepreneurs  to  license  di- 
rectory listings  for  a  fee.  Not  Allied. 
It  refuses  even  to  sell  listings  to 
independent  directory  publishers, 
arguing  that  nothing  in  its  copy- 
right makes  licensing  mandatory. 


Con1 


coieman  can  ruieau    WT^fzST-^. 

Coleman  Eddie  Pocola   436-2757  £o 

Coleman  Ernest  R  Co  Co 

104  Teakwood  Poteau    647-2873  .  . 

Coleman  Hershal  A  Summerfield  677-2285  Co< 
^1  /Coleman  4^e  SumnwrfieW— — •«*  677*2338. 

iS^leman  Mart  Howe    658-5902J 

u£j  Coiemah  Miry  Arin  'atty  lalihiria~"367^33T  1 

r    Coleman  Ola  Shady  Point   963-4104 

L7Q  Coleman  Robert  Talihina   567-2936  , 

r     Coleman  Ted  Pocola   436-2697  1 

Lga  Coleman  Tom  Talihina  -   567-2436 

<22--Xfli«aiU»iall*=---»*-.  - — 

Fighting  words,  in  Oklahoma 


Independent  Yellow  Pages  pub- 
lishers don't  take  that  claim  light- 
ly. They  have  complained  to  the 
Justice  Department,  claiming  that 
by  restricting  access  to  phone 
numbers,  a  phone  company  can 
use  its  regulated  monopoly  to 
quash  competition  in  related  busi- 
nesses. With  $4  billion  in  advertis- 
ing revenues  at  stake,  this  issue 
won't  be  resolved  without  a 
fight.— P.S. 


white  pages  listings,  including  all 
changes  and  deletions  in  numbers. 
"Some  phone  companies  completely 
refuse  to  let  us  license  that  informa- 
tion, some  others  charge  exorbitant 
rates,"  says  Old  Heritage  President  J. 
Don  Weiland.  An  industry  group,  in 
fact,  has  recently  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  Justice  Department,  claim- 
ing that  such  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices are  becoming  "increasingly 
prevalent"  (see  box). 

Independent  phone  companies  have 
been  quickest  to  protect  their  turf,  say 
private  Yellow  Pages  publishers.  But 
that  doesn't  mean  the  new  regional 
Bell  operating  companies  will  be 
wearing  kid  gloves.  BellSouth,  South- 
western Bell  and  US  West,  for  exam- 
ple, are  all  setting  up  subsidiaries 
charged  with  boosting  Yellow  Pages 
revenues.  Two  ideas:  Offer  coupon  ad- 
vertising and  charge  hefty  premiums 
for  red-ink  highlights. 

Some  of  the  regional  phone  compa- 
nies are  also  considering  diversifica- 
tion into  new  businesses,  such  as 
catalogs.  Sales  forces  may  be  consoli- 


dated, too,  perhaps  altering  long- 
standing agreements  with  Donnelley 
and  other  marketers.  "We're  also 
looking  at  doing  directories  outside  of 
our  own  territory,"  says  William 
Gardner,  president  of  US  West's  pub- 
lishing company. 

Just  how  aggressive  the  regional 
companies  will  be  depends  in  part  on 
state  regulators.  Yellow  Pages  prices 
and  margins  are  unregulated — a  half- 
page  ad  in  Houston  can  cost  $20,000  a 
year.  But  publishing  profits  have  tra- 
ditionally been  included  in  state  rate 
calculations,  helping  to  keep  down 
local  phone  service  prices.  Judge 
Greene  had  this  subsidy  in  mind 
when  he  gave  the  Yellow  Pages  back 
to  the  new  operating  companies,  but 
some  of  the  phone  companies  have 
different  ideas. 

After  five  years  of  lobbying  state 
regulators,  BellSouth  recently  guided 
a  bill  through  the  Florida  legislature 
that  lets  it  keep  out  of  rate  calcula- 
tions all  increases  in  Yellow  Pages 
profits  that  aren't  attributable  to  in- 
flation or  population  growth.  "It's  a 


breakthrough,"  says  Larry  Taylor, 
president  of  the  company's  new  pub- 
lishing subsidiary. 

Other  regionals  aren't  as  openly 
covetous  of  their  traditional  Yellow 
Pages  profits.  But  all  hope  to  keep  the 
earnings  from  any  new  publishing 
ventures  out  of  the  hands  of  the  regu- 
lators. "Our  shareholders  will  take 
the  risks — they  should  get  the  re- 
wards," says  Gardner  of  US  West. 

One  of  the  highest-risk  areas  is  elec- 
tronic publishing,  bringing  something 
like  the  Yellow  Pages  on  to  home 
television  sets  or  computers.  There 
may  also  be  a  market  simply  for  pro- 
viding directory  assistance  informa- 
tion on  a  screen,  what  with  some 
phone  companies  now  charging  over 
30  cents  per  inquiry. 

Under  the  consent  decree,  AT&T 
cannot  develop  and  transmit  an  elec- 
tronic Yellow  Pages  for  at  least  seven 
years.  That  means  no  lucrative  dis- 
play ads.  How  the  consent  decree  af- 
fects the  operating  companies  is  less 
clear-cut.  They  may  be  able  to  publish 
electronically  if  they  can  convince 
Judge  Greene  that  they  won't  be  using 
local  monopoly  power  to  curb  compe- 
tition. As  a  result,  some  experts  ex- 
pect Bell's  former  affiliates  to  form 
arm's-length  subsidiaries  to  explore 
the  area. 

The  Yellow  Pages  players  with  the 
clearest  advantage  are  the  indepen- 
dent telephone  companies,  such  as 
GTE  and  Continental.  They  have  ex- 
perience publishing  directories  with- 
out the  unpleasant  restraints  of  the 
consent  decree.  Continental's  Con- 
TelVision,  for  example,  is  now  on 
trial  in  Virginia  and  offers  a  videotext 
service  similar  to  Yellow  Pages.  GTE 
is  selling  advertising  for  an  electronic 
Yellow  Pages  in  Hong  Kong. 

If  the  independents  are  too  success- 
ful, of  course,  they  face  another  formi- 
dable foe — newspaper  owners.  Pub- 
lishers fought  AT&T's  early  electron- 
ic publishing  attempts  aggressively, 
claiming  that  the  phone  company,  as 
a  common  carrier,  should  provide 
only  wires  and  not  information.  Con- 
necticut newspaper  owners  are  al- 
ready trying  to  thwart  the  electronic 
publishing  ambitions  of  the  Southern 
New  England  Telephone  Co.,  an  inde- 
pendent only  partially  owned  by 
AT&.T  and  not  subject  to  the  consent 
decree. 

All  this  means  that  change  is  com- 
ing to  the  Yellow  Pages  every  bit  as 
fast  as  to  the  market  for  long-distance 
service  or  telephone  equipment.  Un- 
certainties abound,  but  this  at  least 
rings  loud  and  clear:  The  newly  inde- 
pendent Bell  operating  companies 
have  by  far  the  most  to  lose.  ■ 
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School  boys  in  Seoul,  Korea. 


The  marketplace  demands 
trained  minds. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  schools. 

In  40  countries,  Manufacturers  Hanover  has  posi- 
tioned itself  to  serve  the  leaders  of  today  and  tomorrow 
with  a  broad  spectrum  of  credit  and  financial  services. 

In  Korea,  for  example,  Korean  Industrial  Leasing  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  an  affiliate  of  Manufacturers  Hanover  Leasing 
Corporation,  provided  $4.6  million  in  financing,  which  the 
government  used  to  acquire  presses  to  print  textbooks. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Ltd.,  our  merchant  bank  in 
London,  arranged  two  international  syndicates  which  raised 
$600  million  in  financing  for  the  Hong  Kong  Mass  Transit 
Railway. 

As  the  leading  correspondent  bank  in  the  world, 
Manufacturers  Hanover  serves  a  network  of  over  4,600 
banks— meeting  global  financial  needs  of  every  size, 
type  and  scope. 

The  world  leadership  community  demands  innovative 
new  services  and  Manufacturers  Hanover  is  positioned  to 
supply  them.  Consider  the  source. 

MANUFACTURERS  HANOVER 

The  financial  source.Worldwide.  Member  FDIC 


What's  on  the  best-seller  list 
in  IBM  Personal  Computer  software? 


Games  can  make  anyone 
a  winner  while  treating 
you  to  hours  of  fun 
and  fantasy. 


Payroll  can  boost  your 

productiviry  and  make  employee- 
deductions  less  taxing. 


Electronic  spreadsheets  help 
build  financial  models  that 
can  shape  your  future. 


nventory  control  can  help 
put  you  on  top  by  keeping 
track  ot  what's  what 
and  where. 


Stock  monitoring  can 
help  put  you  in  the 
chips  by  tapping  the 
wotld  of  Wall  Street. 


\  \  Data  management  tan  help 
\\  tame  your  file  of  names, 

numbers,  facts  and  figures. 


Accounting  can  give 
you  a  leg  up  when 
balancing  the  books 


People  prefer  IBM  Personal  Computer  software  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
/  ^  ^  ^  _    And  one  of  the  best  reasons  is  its  variety. 

Because,  for  just  about  anything  you  want  the 
IBM  Personal  Computer  to  help  you  do,  there's 
software  to  help  you  do  it.  Software  to  help  improve 
productivity,  efficiency  and  planning.  To  help 
teachers  teach  and  students  learn. 
Or  help  you  become  an  even  more  astute  gamesplayer. 
Every  program  in  our  software  library  makes  the  IBM  Personal  Computer 
a  truly  useful  tool  for  modern  times.  That's  why  a  lot  of  buyers  like  you  have  made 
them  best  sellers.  And  the  library  is  still  growing. 

So  the  best  may  well  be  yet  to  come.  =  is  zz« 


For  more  information  on  where  to  buy  IBM  Personal  Computer  software  and  hardware,  call  800-447-4700.  In  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  800-447-0890. 


It  takes  more  than  football  players  to  win 
football  games.  Success  comes  from  man- 
agement— its  self-confidence,  consistency 
and  leadership. 


Character  is 
destiny 


mer  Cowboys  quarterback,  unctuous- 
ly consoles  his  old  boss.  "It's  okay, 
Tom,"  Meredith  says.  "It's  not  your 
fault."  Even  Meredith,  who  should 
know  better,  seems  unprepared  for 
the  denouement.  In  the  second  half 
the  Cowboys  reel  off  28  points  to  win 
the  game.  "After  all,"  running  back 
Tony  Dorsett  later  explains,  "we're 
the  Dallas  Cowboys." 

The  Cowboys  are  one  of  only  five 
professional  football  teams  under  tru- 


By  Subrata  N.  Chakravarty 

Iabor  Day,  1983.  The  Dallas 
_  Cowboys  are  being  methodical- 
I  ly  demolished  by  the  National 
Football  League's  champion  Washing- 
ton Redskins.  As  halftime  ap- 
proaches, with  Washington  leading  by 
a  lopsided  score  of  23-3,  the  TV  cam- 
era pans  the  face  of  Dallas  coach  Tom 
Landry.  In  the  broadcast  booth  ABC 
commentator  Don  Meredith,  the  for- 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  Dallas'  Tom  Landn;  the  Raiders'  Tom  Flares,  John  Madden, 
Pittsburgh's  Chuck  Noll,  Minnesota's  Bud  Grant  and  Miami's  Don  Shu/a 
What  they  have  in  common  is  winning. 


ly  consistent  and  excellent  manage- 
ment since  the  merger  of  the  National 
and  American  Football  Leagues  in 
1970.  The  definition  of  excellence 
could  vary,  of  course,  but  there  are 
reasonably  objective  standards.  In 
business,  for  example,  one  important 
measure  is  return  on  investment,  not 
for  a  single  quarter  or  a  single  year  but 
over  a  sustained  period.  In  football  a 
team  that  is  consistently  competitive 
over  a  period  of  years,  even  as  its 
roster  changes,  is  an  excellent  one. 
The  team  may  not  win  the  Super 
Bowl  or  even  make  the  playoffs  each 
year,  but  it  is  always  close,  and  it  has 
few  if  any  losing  seasons.  The  chart  (p 
119)  depicts  the  fortunes  of  14  teams 
since  the  merger  of  the  National  and 
American  Football  Leagues  in  1970. 
The  five  standouts:  the  Cowboys,  the 
Los  Angeles  Raiders,  the  Miami  Dol- 
phins, the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  and  the 
Minnesota  Vikings.  Between  them, 
Dallas  and  Minnesota  have  represent- 
ed the  National  Football  Conference 
in  8  of  the  13  Super  Bowls  since  the 
merger;  the  Raiders,  Miami  and  Pitts- 
burgh have  represented  the  American 
Football  Conference  in  10. 

Why?  Other  teams  often  recruit  su- 
perior players,  but  star  performers  do 
not  necessarily  create  excellence.  "An 
excellent  team  is  a  group  of  people 
that  play  better  than  their  parts,"  says 
John  Madden,  a  CBS  commentator 
who  coached  the  Raiders  when  they 
were  in  Oakland.  Madden  is  now  the 
most  thoughtful  and  knowledgeable 
football  analyst  on  television.  He 
says:  "The  prime  example  of  that  is 
the  Miami  Dolphins  over  the  years 
and  Don  Shula  [the  Dolphins'  head 
coach].  Don  Shula's  teams  always  per- 
form better  as  a  team  than  they  do  as 
parts." 

So  the  secret  is  not  to  be  found  in 
individual  stardom  but  elsewhere.  It's 
hardly  a  coincidence,  for  example, 
that  all  five  of  the  excellent  teams 
have  extremely  stable  organiza- 
tions— and  they  are  the  only  five  that 
do.  Four  of  the  five  have  played  under 
a  single  coach  for  the  entire  period 
since  the  merger.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  Raiders,  head  coach  Tom  Flores  is 
an  old  hand.  He  had  played  for  the 
team  and  became  an  assistant  coach 
in  1972.  "He's  one  of  the  family,"  says 
Madden. 

Self-confidence  is  another  mark  of 
excellence.  "Every  team  sinks  into 
valleys  where  they  are  losing  and 
things  aren't  going  very  well,"  says 
Landry.  "It's  the  character  of  your 
team  that  pulls  you  through  those 
valleys."  Football  teams  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  change  as  football  play- 
ers age,  get  traded  or  injured.  Pitts- 
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"Water  covers  three-quarters  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Hur  U/^crnnoar  rni/ot^  tho  denmsconner.  skipper  of the 

VUI     VVCI^UII^d    WWd  O   Ul^   I  W«ll      1980  AMERICA'S  CUP  WINNER. 


Skipper  Dennis 
Conner  and 
his  America's 
Cup  crew  may 
rule  the  Seven 
Seas... but  nothing  covers 
the  land  in  between  like  the 
Jeep,.,  Grand  Wagoneer. 
And  that's  why  Wagoneer 
has  been  made  the  Official 
Vehicle  of  the  America's 
Cup  defenders. 


Like  the  boats  they  sail, 
the  Grand  Wagoneer  was  de- 
signed to  perform  to  the  limit, 
even  under  adverse  condi- 
tions. They  count  on  the  sec- 
urity of  Wagoneer's  remarkable 
Selec-Trac  2-wheel/4-wheel 
drive  system- especially 
when  the  dry  land  is  any- 
thing but  dry. 

It's  also  a  comfort  to  know 
that  in  a  Grand  Wagoneer 


the  classic  luxuries  are  stan- 
dard. From  its  genuine 
leather  upholstery  to  its  pre- 
mium sound  system,  quality 
is  never  compromised. 

And  because  it  does  so 
many  things  without  compro- 
mise, Jeep  Grand  Wagoneer 
has  developed  a  singular 
reputation  as  the  perfect 
vehicle  for  that  other  quarter 
of  the  earth's  surface. 


Jeep  FI  Grand  Wagoneer.The  Ultimate  Wagon. 

FROM  JEEP  CORPORATION        AVAILABLE  FOR  PURCHASE  OR  LEASE  AT  PARTICIPATING  JEEP  DEALERS 


I  T 


To  realise  a  vision  is  to 
understand  reality. 

Today,  your  international  bank  needs 
the  spirit  of  imagination.  This  will  be  the 
foundation  of  tomorrow's  success. 

Imaginative  thinking  can  trace,  in  the 
seemingly  unimportant  details  of  a 
financial  problem,  new  approaches  to 
the  financial  needs  of  the  day. 

Deutsche  Bank  adds  this  spirit  to  your 
financial  projects:  by  the  combined 
experience  of  our  staff,  our  expertise  in 
every  field  of  international  financing,  and 
our  presence  in  56  countries  around  the 
world.  Plus  the  strength  of  total  assets  of 
more  than  US  $  83  billion  ranking  us 
among  the  world's  largest  banks. 

Put  us  to  the  test. 


Deutsche  Bank 


Advanced  banking  for  more  than  a  century 

Central  Office  Frankfurt  am  Main/Dusseldorf  Branches  abroad  Antwerp.  Asuncion. 
Barcelona.  Brussels.  Buenos  Aires.  Hong  Kong.  London.  Madrid.  Milan.  New  York.  Osaka. 
Paris.  Sao  Paulo.  Tokyo.  Representative  Offices  Bahrain,  Bogota.  Cairo.  Caracas.  Chicago. 
Costa  Rica.  Istanbul.  Johannesburg.  Lagos.  Los  Angeles.  Mexico,  Moscow.  Nagoya,  Nairobi, 
Peking,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Santiago,  Sydney,  Tehran.  Tokyo.  Toronto.  Subsidiaries  Geneva. 
Hong  Kong,  London.  Luxembourg.  Singapore.  Toronto.  Zurich. 


TWA'S  ROYAL  AMBASSADOR  SERVICE. 


First  Class  excellence  is  the  hallmark  of 
TWA's  Royal  Ambassador  Service  to 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

From  the  very  start  of  your  trip,  you'll 
be  treated  to  the  highest  standards  of  per- 
sonalized service. 

In  major  airports,  you'll  find  a  special 
Royal  Ambassador  desk  to  speed  you 
through  check-in.  And  a  special  lounge  to 
relax  in  before  your  flight.  You'll  even 
receive  our  Priority  BaggageSM  service  to 
ensure  that  your  luggage  is  first  off  the 
plane  when  you  arrive. 

★  ★★★★ 
Gourmet  dining. 

Once  our  transatlantic  flights  take  off 
each  evening,  you'll  be  leisurely  wined 
and  dined. 

You'll  whet  your  appetite  with  cham- 
pagne and  caviar.  Tempt  it  with  an  entree 
like  Chateaubriand.  And  sate  it  with  a 


fine  ripe  cheese  or  deliciously  rich  dessert. 

You'll  satisfy  your  thirst  with  a  vintage 
wine  from  France  or  California.  Or  with  a 
selection  from  our  cognac  and  fine  liqueurs. 
★  **★★ 
Room  with  a  view. 

After  dining,  you'  ll  be  ready  to  relaxjri 
comfort  in  your  First  Class 
Sleeper-SeatSM 

Just  settle  back. 
The  seat 
stretches  out 
with  you  for  a  restful  sleep  under  the  stars 
all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic.  You'll  awake 
refreshed  — ready  to  face  the  new  day. 

So  call  your  travel  agent,  corporate 
travel  department,  or  TWA. 

And  experience  for  yourself  the  five- 
star  quality  that  gives  TWA's  Royal 
Ambassador  Service  the  mark 
of  excellence. 

You're  going  to  like  us 


burgh's  Steel  Curtain  defense  showed 
signs  of  rust,  and  Minnesota's  Purple 
People  Eaters  lost  their  teeth.  Mi- 
ami's offensive  stars  departed.  But  the 
teams  have  continued  to  scratch  and 
claw.  "If  anything,  it's  the  ability  to 
continue  to  work  in  the  face  of  adver 
sity  and  not  just  quit,"  says  former 


Minnesota  All-Pro  Alan  Page,  now  a 
lawyer  in  Minneapolis. 

It's  not  money,  either.  Other  teams 
pay  their  players  better  than  the  top 
iivo,  according  to  the  NFL  Players  As- 
sociation. In  1982  Denver  reported 
the  highest  median  base  salary  (even 
before  handing  rookie  quarterback 


John  Elway  the  keys  to  the  mint). 
The  Buffalo  Bills  ranked  second;  the 
Cincinnati  Bengals  were  third.  Incon- 
sistent teams,  at  best.  By  contrast, 
Dallas  and  Pittsburgh  tied  for  14th, 
and  Minnesota  ranked  24th  among 
the  28  NFL  teams. 

Coaches  decide  the  style  in  which 


The  measure  of  excellence 

Below  are  the  records  of  14  football  teams  since  1970, 
with  the  names  and  tenures  of  their  coaches.  The  5  at 
the  top  clearly  stand  out.  There  are  teams  with  players 

as  good,  like  the  N.Y.  Jets,  and  teams  that  pay  better, 
like  Denver,  whose  records  are  worse.  Clearly,  organi- 
zational stability  is  a  critical  ingredient  of  excellence. 
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ONE  COMPANY  IS  HELPING 
TOMORROW  DAWN  TWICE  IN  THE  SAME  SKIES. 

THE  COMPANY  IS  GRUMMAN. 

In  wind  tunnels  and  on  test  stands,  new 
Grumman  aircraft  are  helping  move  the  future 
of  flight  into  the  present  in  two  different  ways. 

The  first,  called  Design  698,  will  take  off  and 
land  like  a  helicopter  and  fly  forward  with  the 
speed  of  a  plane.  With  two  turbofan  jet  engines 
and  nacelles  that  tilt  for  hover,  transition,  and 
conventional  flight,  it  will  be  able  to  operate  from 
postage-stamp  airfields  as  well  as  Navy  cruisers 
and  destroyers.  Now  that  five  thousand  hours  of 
wind  tunnel  testing — as  well  as  simulators  and 
radio-controlled  models — have  proved  the  validity 
of  Grumman 's  V/STOL  technology,  the  next  step 
is  a  manned  flight  demonstrator. 

With  Grumman's  leadership  reputation  in 
lightweight,  super-strong  composite  materials, 
we're  also  designing  and  testing  an  aircraft  with 
wings  that  sweep  forward  instead  of  back.  Known 
as  the  X-29A,  this  innovative  plane  will  do  a  lot 
more  than  demonstrate  a  broad  range  of  advanced 
technologies.  It  will  reduce  aerodynamic  drag, 
improve  fuel  efficiency  and,  with  its  lighter 
weight  and  greater  maneuverability,  will  reach 
a  new  plateau  for  high  performance  aircraft. 

Providing  tomorrow's  aircraft  with  capabili- 
ties like  these  requires  a  host  of  technologies, 
many  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  tactical  aircraft 
Grumman  produces  today— the  F-14,  A-6E,  E-2C, 
E  A-6B  and  EF-111.  So  whether  it's  keeping  today's 
aircraft  preeminent  or  making  tomorrow's  un- 
matched, we  have  the  technology  for  the  job  at  hand. 


THE  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  THE  JOB  AT  HAND. 

GRUMMAN 


TUU  UUIN  I  LIVL  UN  UINt  KUU/Vl  Al  rlU/VIL 

WHY  LIVE  IN  ONE  ROOM  AWAY  FROM  HOME? 


Staying  in  one  room  is  no  way  to  live.  Or  travel.  Stay  at 
Guest  Quarters,  where  there  are  suites,  and  nothing  but 
spacious,  comfortable  suites,  exclusively.  That's  living. 
Instead  of  a  bed-surrounded-by-four- walls,  you  get  a  bedroom, 
living  room,  dining  area,  full  kitchen,  all  for  the  same  price  as  a 
single  room  at  other  fine  hotels. 
Plus,  you  get  Guest  Quarters'  answer  to  room 
service:  Suite  Service.  We  can  serve 
you  a  gourmet  dinner,  cater  your  party 


or  meeting,  right  in  your  suite. 
We  can  even  prestock  your  pantry, 
bar,  or  refrigerator. 

Stay  at  Guest  Quarters.  And  find  out 
for  yourself  why  so  many  people  who 

rhave  never  stayed  at  Guest 
Quarters  before,  will  never 
=^  f^»    stay  anyplace 
^  ^    else  again. 


THE  ALL  SUITE  HOTELS 


ii jt  m*     mi  m  m 


Call  toll  free 


800  424-2900 

In  Washington.  DC.  call  861-6610 
or  call  your  travel  consultant 


their  teams  will  play.  Miami's  Shula 
is  typical  of  the  top  teams'  coaches: 
combative  and  emotionally  as  well  as 
intellectually  involved  in  his  job.  He 
also  has  a  distinctive  personality. 
"There  are  a  million  ways  to  get 
things  done,"  says  Pittsburgh  Steelers 
head  coach  Chuck  Noll.  "The  people 
who  do  it  don't  copy  one  another. 
They  do  it  their  way.  There's  a  ten- 
dency sometimes  to  copy  the  trends.  I 
want  to  be  the  trend  setter  rather  than 
the  follower." 

Developing  a  personality  takes 
time  for  a  team  as  for  an  individual. 
"With  the  teams  that  never  quite  get 
there,  the  coaches  never  get  a  chance 
to  establish  their  personality  over  a 
long  period  of  time,"  Madden  says. 

Yet  the  coach's  tenure  doesn't  guar- 
antee success.  "It's  bigger  than  the 
coaching,"  Madden  says.  "It's  the  or- 
ganization. The  coach  is  the  general 
on  the  field.  The  organization  is  his 


"There  are  a  million  ways 
to  get  things  done.  The  peo- 
ple who  do  it  don't  copy  one 
another.  They  do  it  their 
way.  There  is  a  tendency 
sometimes  to  copy  the 
trends.  I  want  to  be  the 
trend  setter  rather  than  the 
follower." 

—Chuck  Noll 


support  team."  All  five  of  the  excel- 
lent teams  have  had  the  same  owners 
and  substantially  the  same  manage- 
ments   for    years.    The  wholesale 
changes  in  the  Los  Angeles  Rams  or- 
ganization after  the  death  of  Rams 
owner  Carroll  Rosenbloom  in  1979 
are  blamed  by  some  for  the  team's 
31    collapse  since  then.  "Stability  is  the 
||    primary  reason  a  team  can  be  success- 
or   ml,"  says  Minnesota  head  coach  Har- 
ry P.  (Bud)  Grant.  "There  can't  be  the 
volatile  changeover  of  general  manag- 
ers, of  ownership,  bickering  and  fight- 
ing. In  football,  patience  is  very  im- 
portant. It's  important  that  manage- 
ment understand  that  it  takes  time  to 
H     build  excellence." 

If  there  is  a  certain  fervor  to  Grant's 
|i  plea  for  patience,  it  may  have  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  in  the  past  five 
years,  as  Minnesota's  famed  defense 
has  aged  and  been  replaced,  the  team 
;l  has  won  only  half  of  its  regular  season 
games,  although  it  has  been  in  the 
playoffs  three  times.  Grant  is  all  too 
aware  that  about  a  quarter  of  his 
coaching  brethren  are  fired  every  year. 

The  managements  of  the  excellent 
teams,  however,  stick  by  their 
coaches  despite  the  howls  of  fickle 
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fans.  "Too  many  people  are  prone  to 
think  the  way  to  solve  a  problem  is  to 
change  the  people,"  says  Dallas  Gen- 
eral Manager  Texas  E.  (Tex)  Schramm 
who,  like  Landry,  has  held  the  same 
position  with  the  Cowboys  since  the 
franchise  began  in  1960.  "When 
you've  got  a  problem  you  don't 
change  people.  You  attack  the  prob- 
lem." Schramm  points  out  that  Pitts- 
burgh coach  Chuck  Noll  had  three 
losing  seasons  before  the  Steelers  be- 
gan to  win.  They  are  the  only  team  to 
have  won  four  Super  Bowls.  Dallas' 
Landry  got  off  to  an  even  worse 
start — five  losing  seasons  before 
breaking  even  in  1965.  The  Cowboys 
went  to  the  playoffs  in  1966  arid  have 
missed  them  only  once  since  then. 
Landry  has  had  more  victories  than 
any  active  coach  in  the  NFL.  Yet  nei- 
ther would  have  survived  with  most 
other  teams.  Far  from  putting  Landry 
under  pressure  to  win,  however,  when 
the  calls  for  Landry's  head  rose  to  a 
crescendo  in  1964,  Schramm  respond- 
ed by  signing  Landry  to  a  ten-year 
contract  instead. 

By  contrast,  the  less  than  excellent 
teams,  like  less  than  excellent  compa- 
nies, demand  overnight  results.  New 
Orleans  has  had  eight  head  coaches 
since  1970;  Baltimore  has  had  seven 
since  Robert  Irsay  acquired  the  Colts 
in  1972.  Not  surprisingly,  both  teams 
seem  schizophrenic.  Some  organiza- 
tions won't  even  back  successful 
coaches.  Houston  owner  Bud  Adams 
fired  head  coach  O.A.  (Bum)  Phillips 
in  1980  despite  the  fact  that  Phillips 
had  taken  the  Oilers  to  the  playoffs 
three  years  in  a  row.  And  Carroll  Ro- 
senbloom let  Los  Angeles  Rams  head 
coach  Chuck  Knox  go,  even  though 
Knox  led  the  Rams  to  five  successive 
division  titles  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  two  more  before  the  team  began  to 
disintegrate  after  he  left. 

The  excellent  teams  in  the  NFL 
have  different  styles,  different  philos- 
ophies and  different  ways  of  getting 
things  done.  What  they  have  in  com- 
mon is  winning,  and  winning  consis- 
tently. There  are  good  coaches  and 
good  players  elsewhere  in  the  league, 
yet  their  teams  cannot  be  thought  of 
as  excellent.  What  differentiates  the 
excellent  from  the  merely  mundane  is 
consistency,  character,  a  defined  and 
confident  personality  taken  from  its 
coach — and  a  stable,  supportive  man- 
agement. As  the  football  season  gets 
under  way,  everyone  has  a  chance  for 
the  playoffs.  Only  one  thing  is  pre- 
dictable: Barring  catastrophic  injuries, 
Dallas,  the  Raiders,  Miami,  Minneso- 
ta and  Pittsburgh  will  be  very  much  in 
the  running  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Excellence  creates  predictability.  ■ 


The  Professional's  Islands 


Like  attracts  like.  And  the  Cayman 
Islands  largely  attract  a  peer  group. 

Mostly  successful  executives,  pro- 
fessional people  and  young  early 
achievers. 

Mostly  seeking  relaxation  with  no 
hassle  or  frazzle  in  a  British  Crown 
Colony  where  they  can  relax  among 
congenial  people  in  an  uncrowded, 
unspoiled  environment. 

Miles  of  white  sand  beaches.  An  in- 
credible undersea  wonderland  for 
snorkelers  and  scuba  divers.  Proba- 
bly the  best  bone  fishing  in  the  world 
on  the  Little  Cayman  flats.  And  the 
most  experienced  deep  sea  fishing 
guides  in  the  Caribbean.  Winter  tem- 
perature about  82°. 

With  over  400  international  bank 
managers  on  the  island  the  food  has 
to  be  excellent.  And  there  are  more 
luxury  condominiums  for  families  and 
friends  that  cost  less  than  compara- 
ble hotel  accommodations  in  the  Baha- 
mas or  most  other  Caribbean  resorts. 

A  number  of  newly  refurbished  ho- 
tels. Luxurious  villas  and  clubs. 

Cayman  Airways  now  provide  727- 
200  First  Class  and  Coach  service  from 
Miami  and  Houston.  An  hour  from  Mi- 
ami. Less  than  3  from  Houston. 

Good  travel  agents  know  about  the 
Cayman  Islands.  Or  call  or  write  for 
brochures. 

(305)  444-6551 

CAYMAN  #  ISLANDS 
Department  of  Tourism 

250  Catalonia  Ave..  Coral  Cables.  FL  33134 
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As  I  See  It 


Don't  worry  about  declining  industrial 
productivity.  Improving  office  productivity 
will  more  than  offset  it. 


Good  news  on  the 
productivity  front 


By  Pamela  Sherrid 


SAGGING  PRODUCTIVITY  GROWTH 
has  puzzled  both  economists 
and  businessmen  over  the  past 
decade.  But  Charles  Jonscher,  a  re- 
spected young  MIT  researcher,  is  a 
bearer  of  good  tidings.  Jonscher  re- 
cently created  an  economic  model 
that  divides  productivity  growth  into 
blue-collar  and  white-collar  compo- 
nents. His  cheerful  forecast:  Thanks 
to  the  increasing  application  of  new 
technologies,  productivity  gains  in 


the  office  will  be  solid  enough  to  pull 
up  the  entire  economy  by  the  mid- 
Eighties. 

fust  30  years  old,  Jonscher  repre- 
sents a  new  breed  of  information 
economists.  His  point  is  that  even 
industrial  products  contain  a  large  in- 
formation component  today,  and  pro- 
ductivity is  growing  fast  in  the  knowl- 
edge sector.  The  auto  industry  is  a 
good  example.  "It's  clearly  not  a  ser- 
vice industry,  and  yet  a  large  portion 
of  it — 30% — falls  into  the  informa- 
tion sector,"  Jonscher  points  out. 


Think  of  all  those  accountants, 
clerks,  secretaries,  marketers  and 
managers.  Consider  other  informa- 
tion professions:  professors,  consul- 
tants, journalists  and  bankers. 

"Business  people  have  become 
acutely  aware  in  the  past  decade  or  so 
of  the  large  proportion  of  their  ex- 
penses that  occur  in  offices  rather 
than  factories,"  continues  Jonscher, 
who  is  also  an  engineer  and  a  telecom- 
munications consultant.  In  fact,  stud- 
ies have  established  that  about  half 
the  nation's  economic  activity  is  in- 
formation creation  and  processing. 
That  proportion  has  grown  from  33% 
in  1950  and  18%  in  1900. 

Jonscher  doesn't  see  this  as  worri- 
some today.  Here's  why: 

Up  to  the  late  1960s,  productivity 
in  the  industrial  sector  was  rising  at 
over  4%  annually,  while  information 
sector  productivity  growth  was  a 
mere  0.5%  annually  (see  chart,  p.  126). 
Then,  during  the  1970s,  the  industrial 
productivity  growth  rate  fell  steeply, 
to  less  than  1%  a  year.  Why?  For  one 
thing,  Jonscher  believes  that  after 
such  great  strides,  many  of  the  easy 
improvements  in  production  technol- 
ogy had  been  made. 

What  raises  his  hopes  for  the  future, 
however,  is  the  data  on  the  other  side 
of  the  equation — white-collar  produc- 
tivity. While  the  industrial  productiv- 


Economist  Charles  Jonscher 

"People  are  no  longer  buying  information  technology  because  it's  trendy.  They  demand  results. 
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"OUR  FUTURE: 
GREATER  GRAPHICS 
PRODUCTIVITY,  THANKS 
TO  MEGATEKNOLOGY." 


^ince  the  niid-seventies,  United 
Telecom's  Megatek  Corporation  has 
been  making  history  out  of  state  of  the 
art  in  computer  graphics.  Setting  new 
industry  standards  and  a  pace  the 
others  can't  match.  It's  what  we  call 
Megateknology.™ 

The  latest  example  is  our 
Whizzard^  1600  product  family.  Cost 
effective,  inexpensive,  color  or  mono- 
chrome desktop  graphics  design 
stations.  Putting  the  quality  and 


functionality  of  our  more  expensive 
computer  graphics  systems  right  at 
your  fingertips.  Innovative,  advanced 
technology  and  greatly  increased  pro- 
ductivity. Specifically  designed  for 
companies  that,  until  now,  couldn't 
cost-justify  individual  terminals  for 
their  engineers  or  designers. 

Megateknology  at  work.  Cutting 
the  time  it  takes  to  convert  an  idea  into 
a  finished  product. 

Megateknology  is  just  one  part 


of  the  United  Telecom  picture.  But  it 
indicates  the  direction  we've  chosen 
for  our  future.  We're  specializing  in 
areas  where  we  can  make  a  unique 
contribution.  Computer  graphics  is 
one.  And,  by  specializing,  we're  going 
to  make  an  even  more  important 
impact  on  the  Information  Age. 

For  more  about  what  we're 
doing,  write  D.  F.  Forsythe,  United 
Telecommunications,  Inc. ,  Box  11315, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112. 


United  Telecom  5SE 

■■■ 

A  clear,  distinctive  voice  in  the  information  Age. 


As  I  See  It 

ity  rate  was  falling,  white-collar  pro- 
ductivity was  beginning  to  rise, 
thanks  especially,  fonseher  thinks,  to 
the  use  of  computers  in  handling  rou- 
tine office  functions. 

This  improvement  wasn't  large 
enough  or  fast  enough  to  prevent  an 
overall  decline  in  productivity  growth 
in  the  1970s.  "But  now  we  are  at  a 
turning  point,"  says  Jonscher.  "We 
are  already  seeing,  for  the  first  time, 
the  information  sector  perform  better 
than  the  production  sector.  So  the 
white-collar  part  of  the  economy  is 
now  an  accelerator  rather  than  a 
brake.  As  new  information  technol- 
ogies begin  to  be  adopted,  one  can 
expect  that  acceleration  to  increase 
very  sharply." 

What  makes  him  think  so?  "One  of 
the  reasons  that  white-collar  produc- 
tivity has  been  so  poor  historically  is 
the  low  level  of  capital  investment  in 
that  sector,"  says  Jonscher.  "Even  in 
1980  U.S.  industry  was  spending  only 
about  $800  per  year  on  technology  for 
each  information  worker,  only  about 
one-third  of  the  spending  on  technol- 
ogy per  production  worker."  By  1990, 
however,  Jonscher  thinks  such  spend- 
ing will  be  roughly  equal  for  the  two 
sectors,  spawning  a  $300  billion  infor- 
mation hardware  and  software  indus- 
try worldwide. 

Where  will  all  this  money  go? 
Jonscher  is  excited  about  the  poten- 
tial of  office  work  stations — deskside 
computers  with  a  keyboard,  screen 
and  printer.  "Today  these  units  are 
fairly  rare.  But  by  1990  about  40%  of 
U.S.  information  workers  will  have  a 
significant  bundle  of  technology  at 
their  fingertips,"  Jonscher  predicts. 
He  thinks  more  central  data  process- 
ing facilities  will  also  boost  produc- 
tivity. Finally,  he  expects  that  tele- 
communications systems  will  join 
these  two  elements. 

More  is  involved,  Jonscher  believes, 
than  simply  buying  new  hardware. 
"In  the  Sixties  and  Seventies  the  pro- 
ductivity improvements  gained  from 
computer  technology  often  didn't  jus- 
tify the  purchase,"  he  admits.  "But 
now  the  mood  has  changed.  People 
are  no  longer  buying  information 
technology  because  it's  fashionable  or 
trendy.  They  demand  results.  Usually 
cost-cutting.  They'll  say,  'You  can 
have  that  computer  only  if  it  reduces 
the  clerical  staff  by  50  people.'  " 

Jonscher  also  points  to  empirical 
studies  indicating  productivity  im- 
provements from  information  tech- 
nology properly  applied — for  example, 
replacing  a  typewriter  pool  with  word 


Plotting  the  unplottable 

According  to  Jonscher's  model,  information-worker  productivity,  mea- 
sured by  these  five-year  averages,  starts  to  rise  in  the  early  Seventies  just 
as  blue-collar  productivity  growth  begins  to  collapse.  The  dotted  lines 
indicate  his  belief  that  continuing  improvement  in  white-collar  produc- 
tivity will  be  enough  to  lift  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

To  measure  his  two  sectors,  Jonscher  first  sorted  the  labor  force  by 
occupation.  Then  he  developed  mathematical  equations  to  squeeze  out 
information  on  white-collar  productivity,  something  that  is  difficult  to 
measure  through  observation.  Jonscher's  solution:  Relate  data  on  blue- 
collar  productivity  to  data  on  overall  productivity.  That  way  he  could 
plot  the  elusive  third  element,  white-collar  productivity. 
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processors.  "You  might  ask  why,  if  it 
took  100  years  to  apply  production 
technology,  is  it  going  to  take  only  10 
to  15  years  to  automate  the  offices  of 
the  world?  In  fact,  office  work  is 
much  more  homogeneous  than  man- 
ufacturing. Look  in  offices  of  a  car- 
maker and  a  furniture  maker:  People 
are  doing  almost  exactly  the  same 
things — filing  records,  making  phone 
calls,  typing  letters." 

Jonscher  thinks  that  the  increasing 
computer  literacy  of  the  young  will 
also  speed  office  automation.  But  he 
knows  that  social  barriers  exist,  most 
notably  the  fear  that  the  new  informa- 
tion technology  will  lead  to  increas- 
ing unemployment.  He  has  no  sympa- 
thy, though,  for  those  who  would 
slow  the  pace  of  productivity  gains  to 
save  jobs.  "That's  a  fallacy  that  has 
been  running  since  the  Luddites,  the 
worry  that  if  you  introduce  a  machine 
so  one  person  can  do  the  work  of  two, 
half  the  jobs  in  the  country  will  disap- 
pear," he  explains. 

Okay,  but  who  will  employ  the  peo- 
ple who  lose  their  jobs  to  office  auto- 
mation? What  will  happen  to  the  out- 
of-work  file  clerk? 

Jonscher  thinks  that  productivity 
improvement  will  lead  to  new  jobs 
throughout  the  economy.  To  ease  the 


transition,  he  favors  government 
spending  to  retrain  displaced  workers 
in  high-tech  areas  where  possible.  He 
also  thinks  that  U.S.  policy  makers 
should  take  a  more  active  role  in  help- 
ing develop  information  technology 
through  research  and  development 
money  and  tax  incentives — if  only  be- 
cause the  Japanese  and  Europeans  do. 

Jonscher's  advice  to  corporate  man- 
agers? Be  careful  not  to  fall  behind 
your  competitors  in  white-collar 
automation.  That  could  give  them  an 
edge  not  only  in  cost  control  but  also 
in  customer  service.  "With  a  comput- 
erized work  station  at  his  fingertips,  a 
sales  rep  can  give  a  customer  the  im- 
pression that  he's  had  nothing  on  his 
mind  since  the  previous  call  but  solv- 
ing that  customer's  problems," 
Jonscher  explains.  "So  when  you  see  a 
bewildering  array  of  office  automa- 
tion systems,  you  probably  can't  af- 
ford to  throw  up  your  arms  in  horror 
and  just  keep  the  clerks." 

One  final  note:  Jonscher  isn't  opti- 
mistic about  every  new  technology. 
He  doubts,  for  example,  that  telecon- 
ferencing will  cut  down  much  on  ex- 
ecutive travel. 

In  short,  business  people  must  be 
selective  about  how  they  invest  in  the 
future.  ■ 
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[n  Any  Field  There  Can  Only  Be  One  Rrst 
In  Real  Estate  We  Are  It 


National  Property  Analysts 
is  the  number  one  shopping 
center  developer  in  the  country* 
It's  an  honor  based  solely  on 
performance. 

It's  an  achievement  we  plan 
on  repeating  year  after  year. 

National  Property 
Analysts,  Inc. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  OUR 
REAL  ESTATE  EARNS  IS  YOUR  TRUST 

PHILADELPHIA   LOS  ANGELES    NEW  YORK 
ST.  LOUIS    SAN  FRANCISCO    OKLAHOMA  CITY 


As  named  by  National  Mall  Monitor  m  1983 


When  an  acquirer  is  holding  the  cards,  he 
has  to  know  when  to  call.  And  when,  like 
American  Express,  to  walk. 

You  can't  regret 

a  mistake 
you  didn't  make 


By  Kevin  McManus 


It  may  be  a  while  before  Ameri- 
can Express  is  ready  to  tell  the 
world  why  it  called  off  its  acquisi- 
tion of  Investors  Diversified  Services 
last  summer.  In  the  meantime  the 
affair  serves  as  a  reminder  that  a  bad 
deal  undone  can  be  a  good  thing.  It 
also  suggests  that  not  all  acquirers  are 
so  fortunate,  or  so  strong-minded,  as 
American  Express  executives. 

Does  this  mean  Amex  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  cold  feet?  Wall  Street 
types  think  so.  "It  was  a  smart  move 
to  back  out,"  says  E.F.  Hutton  analyst 
Michael  Lewis.  Herb  Goodfriend  of 
Prudential-Bache  says  he  was  "de- 
lighted" to  see  Amex  reconsider.  "We 
still  view  the  stock  very  favorably 
long  term,"  he  says. 

Amex  had  announced  in  mid-July 
that  it  would  purchase  Alleghany 
Corp.'s  main  assets — IDS,  the  insur- 
ance and  mutual  fund  concern,  with 


$1.3  billion  in  yearly  revenues,  and 
MSL  Industries,  a  $145  million  steel 
company.  A  month  later  Amex 
backed  out  of  the  $1  billion  purchase. 
Amex  implied  it  had  turned  up  poten- 
tial problems  in  looking  closer  at  Al- 
leghany. One  major  problem  might 
have  been  incompatibility  between 
computerized  accounting  systems 
and  between  the  two  companies'  sales 
forces  and  products. 

Questions  persist.  Whatever  it  was 
that  persuaded  Amex  to  renege,  why 
was  it  discovered  so  late?  Are  other 
deals  consummated  simply  because 
acquirers,  unlike  financially  sophisti- 
cated Amex,  fail  to  discover  hidden 
flaws  in  target  companies? 

Ideally,  in  acquisitions  of  this  size, 
the  buyer  has  had  a  chance  to  do  all 
the  necessary  homework  by  the  time 
an  agreement  in  principle  is  an- 
nounced. In  this  case  the  homework 
may  have  been  interrupted  by  the  sud- 
den movement  in  Alleghany  stock, 


forcing  a  premature  announcement. 

Last-minute  zingers  prevent  more 
acquisitions  than  you  might  think. 
An  obvious  example  is  last  year's 
Gulf-Cities  Service  nondeal.  Gulf  of- 
fered $5  billion  for  Cities  Service  but 
grabbed  its  ring  back  less  than  two 
months  later,  citing  antitrust  prob- 
lems. Yet  other  reasons  emerged  later 
in  litigation  brought  by  Cities  Ser- 
vice. Specifically,  Gulf  asserted, 
Cities  Service  had  overstated  its  oil 
reserves,  failed  to  disclose  big  liabili- 
ties and  tried  to  cover  up  cash  flow 
problems.  And,  Gulf  said,  it  discov- 
ered all  that  only  after  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  a  deal. 

Turnaround  specialist  Stanley  Hill- 
er  Jr.  made  two  bids  last  year  for  Kai- 
ser Steel  Corp.  but  backed  off  after 
investigating  the  company  and  deter- 
mining it  was  not  worth  the  $500 
million  he  had  offered.  And  this  past 
August  Consolidated  Freightways 
found  itself  unable  to  follow  through 
on  its  planned  $63  million  purchase  of 
Air  Express  International.  Why?  Air 
Express  lost  too  much  money  in  the 
six  months  between  the  announce- 
ment of  the  deal  and  the  effective 
merger  date. 

The  list  could  go  on,  but  the  lesson 
is  this:  If  serious  and  unforeseen  prob- 
lems sabotage  some  acquisitions,  it's 
probable  that  other  deals  do  close 
with  problems  that  remain  to  be  dis- 
covered only  too  late.  For  one  thing, 
people  knowledgeable  in  acquisitions 
agree,  it  requires  a  fair  amount  of 
courage  to  call  off  a  deal  that  has  been 
announced,  and  not  everybody  has  it. 

"When  the  buyer  can't  fully  exer- 
cise due  diligence  before  the  an- 
nouncement, the  checking-up  period 
afterward  becomes  crucial,"  says  Al- 
exandra Reed  Lajoux,  editor  of  Mergers 
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"A  little  too  radical. 


tried  something  just  like  that  once..."  "Let  me  play  devil's  advocate. 


An  idea  is  a  fragile  thing. 
Turning  it  off  is  much  easier 
than  keeping  it  lit. 

A  company  called  TRW  lives 
on  ideas.  So  we  look  for  people 
who  have  them  and  for  people 
who  won't  snuff  them  out.  In 
recent  years  TRW  has  been 
issued  hundreds  of  patents  in 
such  diverse  fields  as  fiber 
optics,  space,  lasers  and  trans- 
portation electronics. 


Those  ideas  shone  because 
somebody  had  them  and 
somebody  helped  them.  And 
nobody  turned  them  off. 

Tomorrow  is  taking  shape  at  a 
company  called  TRW. 


A  Company  Called  TRW 


COOPERS  a  LYBRAND  HAS 

LEARNED  THE  INC. 
MARKET  PROVIDES  87% 
OF  THE  NATION'S  NEW  JOBS 


M.  Bruce  Cohen 

6  Lybrand 


SHOULDN'T  YOU  LEARN  MORE 

ABOUT  INC.? 

In  their  new  book  called  The  Emerging  zine  is  written  for  the  decision-makers  who 

Business,  the  major  accounting  firm  Coopers  run  these  companies.  Inc,  magazine.  If 

&  Lybrand  reports  that  "smaller,  growing  you  agree  that  when  companies  add  new 

companies  account  for  87%  of  America's  jobs  they  need  new  equipment,  new  serv- 

new  jobs  in  the  private  sector  and  should  ices,  new  everything,  please  show  this 

provide  50%  of  our  GN  P  by  the  end  of  this  page  to  your  advertising  agency, 
decade."  Only  one  major  business  maga- 


Inc. 

The  magazine  for  growing  companies. 
38  Commercial  Wharf,  Boston,  MA  02110 


&  Acquisitions.  "And  in  those  instances 
where  that  homework  turns  up  sig- 
nificant problems,  the  acquiring 
CEO — who  is  often  under  enormous 
pressure  to  complete  the  deal — must 
have  the  guts  to  call  it  off." 

"We  would  do  a  lot  of  soul-search- 
ing before  coming  to  a  determination 
like  that,"  says  Peter  Sears,  vice  presi- 
dent of  corporate  development  for 
SmithKline  Beckman.  Sears  played  an 
important  part  in  SmithKline's  $1  bil- 
lion purchase  of  Beckman  Instru- 
ments in  1982. 

SmithKline's  investigation  of  Beck- 
man was  meticulous,  requiring  at 
least  500  man-hours  of  fact-gathering 
and  analysis.  But,  then,  Amex'  inves- 
tigation of  Alleghany  is  said  to  have 
been  thorough,  too,  even  before  the 
announcement  of  a  tentative  agree- 
ment. That  leads  some  to  question 
whether  structural  problems  really 
wrecked  the  acquisition  or  whether  in 
fact  it  was  called  off  because  of  differ- 


" Somebody  once  said  the 
definition  of  mixed  emotions 
was  watching  your  mother- 
in-law  drive  over  a  cliff  in 
your  new  car.  I  had  both 
feelings.  Couldn't  the  $1  bil- 
lion be  used  more  produc- 
tively? The  answer  is  yes." 


ences  among  Amex'  top  executives. 
For  now  the  answer  seems  to  matter 
less  than  the  fact  that  Amex  Chair- 
man James  Robinson  III  and  President 
Sanford  Weill  did  decide,  and  wisely, 
to  reconsider — although  the  deal,  un- 
der different  terms,  could  be  revived. 

"Somebody  once  said  the  definition 
of  mixed  emotions  was  watching  your 
mother-in-law  drive  over  a  cliff  in 
your  new  car,"  Goodfriend  says.  "I 
had  both  feelings  about  that  deal. 
You've  got  to  remember,  Amex  was 
getting  only  $68  million  of  IDS  earn- 
ings on  $1  billion  of  value  to  be  ex- 
changed, which  in  anybody's  league  is 
top-banana  appraisal.  And  this  at  a 
time  when  Amex'  stock  was  peaking 
[at  about  $46].  Couldn't  the  $1  billion 
be  husbanded  and  used  more  produc- 
tively at  this  time?  The  answer  is  yes. 
And  maybe  Sandy  [Weill]  and  Jimmy 
Three  Sticks  [Robinson]  were  not  as- 
sured that  that  was  going  to  be  the 
case  when  they  first  entered  into  the 
agreement." 

Had  the  acquisition  closed,  Amex 
just  might  be  running  into  real  trou- 
ble a  year  from  now.  The  moral  of  the 
story  is  that  it's  better  to  have  a  little 
egg  on  your  face  today  than  to  be 
splattered  with  red  ink  tomorrow.  ■ 
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n  Tokyo, 
one  hotel's  guest 
register  reads 
like  a  Who's  Who 
in  the  world  of 
business  and  finance. 

Tokyo, Japan 

In  a  class  by  itself 

Iwajiro  Noda,  Honorary  Chairman 
Tatsuro  Goto,  President  &  General  Manager 

Host  to  chiefs  of  state,  financial  leaders  and  executive  travelers  from  around  the  world. 
Hotel  Okura  is  conveniently  located  adjacent  to  the  American  Embassy. 

one  of^&JeadinffHotels  of  thefWorld® 


Represented  Worldwide  by  H  R I 


See  your  travel  agent  or 
HRI.  Tel:  800-223-6800 
Toll  Free, 
212-838-3110 
Collect 


Hotel  Okura  New  York  Office 

c/o  Hotel  Representative  Inc.,  747  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y.  10017 
Please  send  me  brochures  on  Hotel  Okura  and  the  booklet  "When  in  Japan, 
an  introduction  tor  doing  business  in  and  with  Japan. 


Name, 


Address. 
City  


.State. 


Zip. 


My  Travel  Agent  is: 
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The  smaller  the  world  gets,  the  bigg 


>ur  insurance  organization  has  to 


w  all  know  the  world  isn't  getting  any 
smaller.  But  the  world  of  business  certainly 
is,  every  day.  That  is  due,  in  a  very 
significant  way,  to  the  fact  that  most  inter- 
national borders  no  longer  art  as  bound- 
aries to  business. 

Because  of  that,  it  is  critical  for  your 
business  to  have  an  insurance  organization 
that  knows  the  local  laws  and  regulations 
of  each  country  you  operate  in.  And,  just 
as  important,  you  need  an  insurance 
organization  that  has  the  resources  and 
capabilities  to  manage  your  wide-ranging 
needs. 

Is  that  too  much  to  ask  for? 

Does  finding  one  insurance  organization 
that's  local  all  over  the  world  sound  im- 
possible to  you? 

There  is  one. 

AFIA. 

In  fart,  you  may  already  be  doing  busi- 
ness with  us.  In  the  U.S.  and  some  other 
countries  we  are  known  as  AFIA,  but  in 
many  countries  around  the  world  we  are 
known  by  the  name  of  one  of  our  affiliates 
or  member  companies— Aetna  Insurance 
Company,  The  American  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company, 
The  Hartford  Insurance  Company, 
The  Home  Insurance  Company  and  St. Paul 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  to 
name  but  a  few. 


At  AFIA,  we  feel  at  home 
all  over  the  world. 

That's  because  we  are  at  home  all  over  the 
world.  90%  of  our  6,000  people  are  local 
nationals,  so  they  know  the  idiosyncrasies, 
the  nuances,  the  customs  and  the  laws 
which  govern  the  way  business  is  done  in 
each  of  their  countries.  And  because  they 
know  where  the  pitfalls  are,  their  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  can  make  a  big 
difference  for  you. 

It's  this  combination  of  local  exper- 
tise and  AFIA's  enormous  worldwide  re- 
sources (250  offices  around  the  world) 
which  can  make  AFIA  such  an  invaluable 
asset  to  your  company.  In  every  area  of 
service  and  for  every  kind  of  insurance 
AFIA's  worldwide  network  is  there  to  assist 
you,  to  be  your  eyes  and  ears,  to  give  you 
representation  wherever  in  the  world  you 
are. 

So,  when  it  comes  to  protecting  your 
business  anywhere  in  the  world,  you 
should  consider  an  insurance  organization 
that  is  at  home  all  over  the  world. 

AFIA 

WORLDWIDE  INSURANCE 

Helping  business 
grow  overseas  since  1918. 


AFIA,  110  William  Street,  New  York,  NY  10038,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Houston,  Los  Angeles. 
Miami,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Washington,  D  C.  and  230  other  cities  around  the  wotld. 


So  you  have  never  heard  of  Chilton  Cojp. 
Well,  it  has  probably  heard  of  you. 


Your  debt, 
their  leverage 


By  Stanley  W.  Angrist 


T|he  odds  are,  friends,  that  in 
this  nondescript,  unmarked, 
low-rise  building  2  miles  from 
downtown  Dallas,  they  have  a  file  on 
you.  In  the  main  computer  room,  the 
Memorex  hard  disk  drives  quietly 
click  away.  That's  the  only  noise  you 
hear  until  J.E.R.  Chilton  III  points  to 
the  drives  and  says,  "They  contain  the 
credit  histories  of  60  million  Ameri- 
can families.  We  post  100  million  bits 
of  new  information  to  these  files  each 
month.  These  egg  beaters" — the  disk 
drives — "will  keep  track  of  all  of  it." 

The  odds  are  also  that  any  consum- 
er debt  you've  run  up  lately  has 
helped  leverage  Chilton  Corp.,  of 
which  I.E.R.  (Bob)  Chilton  is  chair- 
man and  chief  executive.  (His  com- 
pany is  not  to  be  confused  with  Chil- 
ton Co.,  the  Radnor,  Penna.  publish- 
er.) Consumer  spending  and  credit 
expansion  helped  turn  the  late  reces- 
sion toward  recovery,  and  that  always 
means  an  increase  in  Chilton's  busi- 
ness with  almost  no  increase  in  costs. 
"We  are  volume-leveraged  with  high 
fixed  expenses,"  Chilton  says.  "Our 
customers  use  our  database  with  their 
labor.  When  the  general  economy  gets 
better,  consumers  start  to  apply  for 
more  credit.  Which  means  demand 
for  our  services  rises  much  faster  than 
our  expenses."  Numbers  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  June  30  bear  him  out.  Rev- 
enues rose  26%,  earnings  76%,  from 
the  year-earlier  quarter. 

Through  its  own  offices  and  affili- 
ated credit  bureaus,  Chilton  does 
business  with  17,000  purveyors  of 
credit.  Some  35%  are  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions,  30%  retail  mer- 
chants and  bank-card  organizations, 
8%  consumer  finance  lenders  and  7% 
automobile  finance  firms.  Chilton 
now  ranks  among  the  top  five  com- 


puterized consumer  credit  data  oper- 
ations in  the  country. 

There  is  more  than  a  bit  of  irony  in 
Chilton's  success.  At  one  time  it 
hardly  rated  more  credit  than  some  of 
the  deadbeats  stored  on  its  computer 
disks;  Chilton's  plunge  into  comput- 
erization nearly  killed  the  company. 
The  firm  had  been  founded  in  1897  by 
Bob  Chilton's  grandfather,  who  made 
his  rounds  on  the  streets  of  Dallas 
with  a  little  notebook  in  which  he 
jotted  down  credit  information  given 
him  by  merchants.  Filing  cabinets 
eventually  replaced  notebooks,  and 
by  the  early  1950s  Chilton's  offices 
were  overflowing  with  filing  cabinets. 
Expansion  was  greatly  constrained  by 
the  burden  of  paperwork.  After  years 
of  study,  Chilton  decided  in  1967  to 
switch  to  computers.  The  job  took 
eight  years  and  $8.75  million — "more 
money,"  Chilton  says,  "than  the 
company  had  earned  in  profits  cumu- 
latively since  its  origin.  We  paid  for  it 
out  of  earnings  and  bank  loans." 

Meanwhile,   as   it  computerized, 


Chilton  acquired  other  credit-report- 
ing agencies.  By  1974  so  much  cash 
had  gone  that  the  company  nearly 
folded.  "We  had  a  very  painful  meet- 
ing with  our  bankers,"  Chilton  says.  \ 
The  upshot:  cuts  everywhere,  in  the 
dividend,  in  salaries  and  in  the  work 
week  (but  with  no  reduction  in  work 
volume,  a  practice  that  used  to  be 
known  as  a  speedup).  The  measures 
worked,  and  Chilton  has  prospered.  It 
finally  wiped  out  its  long-term  debt 
with  a  public  stock  offering  in  (une. 

Chilton  also  diversified  into  the 
collection-agency  business,  serving 
its  credit-report  clients,  and  into 
check-cashing  authorization  via  tele- 
phone and  computer.  The  firm  also 
profits  by  selling  data  on  credit  and 
collections  to  nonowned  affiliates, 
thus  generating  cash  to  subsidize  its 
own  high-cost  computer  operations. 

If  the  economy  continues  strong, 
the  months  ahead  look  good  for  Chil- 
ton. If  interest  rates  remain  manage- 
able, Bob  Chilton  expects,  the  unsat- 
isfied demand  for  housing  will  give 
the  company's  lever  an  even  longer 
handle.  "Every  time  we  sell  a  mort- 
gage loan  report,"  he  says,  "we  will 
sell  ten  other  credit  reports.  A  new 
house  purchaser  winds  up  buying  ap- 
pliances, carpeting  and  furniture, 
too."  It  should  be  quickly  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  stock  market  is  already 
counting  on  that.  Chilton's  shares 
have  increased  in  price  sixfold,  to 
around  24  from  4  (adjusted  for  splits), 
over  the  past  12  months.  Last  fiscal 
year,  ended  March,  the  firm  earned 
$3.2  million  on  revenues  of  $54  mil- 
lion. If  Chilton's  earnings  fail  to  rise 
substantially  this  year,  its  current 
price/earnings  ratio  of  29  will  drop 
along  with  the  share  price.  At  its  cur- 
rent price,  Chilton's  shares  are  like 
some  of  those  borrowers  listed  on  its 
disks:  risky.  ■ 


Chilton  Coip.  CEO  Bob  Chilton  and  his  computer 

"Every  time  we  sell  a  mortgage  loan  report,  we  sell  ten  other  reports. 
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TAKE  ON  BIG  ORDERS 
WITHOUT  TAKING  RISKS, 


WITH  KELLY  SERVICES. 

Congratulations-orders  are  coming  in  at  last! 

But  with  them  come  big  questions. 

Is  now  the  time  to  hire  full-time?  What  if  those 
orders  don't  keep  coming?  Will  today's  hiring 


merely  trigger  tomorrow's  layoffs? 

Kelly  Services  can  be  a  safeguard 
in  these  unpredictable  times. 

Because  with  qualified  help  in  over  100  job  cate- 
gories, Kelly  can  match  the  right  person  to 
your  particular  job  requirements.  And  it's  guar- 
anteed 100%. 
So  if  it  turns  out  that  those  big  orders  keep 
pouring  in-and  you  can  begin  hiring  full-time 
help  with  confidence-terrific.  Having  Kelly 
temporaries  will  give  you  the  time  to 
find  out  for  sure.  And  the  time 
need  to  find  the  right 
■timers.  (You  won't  have 
)  hire  the  first  people 
through  the  door.) 

to 


The 
Kelly  Girl 
People 


1983  Kelly  Services,  Inc. 


SERVICES 


If  American  managers  were  doing  what  they  are  paid  well  to  do, 
would  they  really  need  so  much  high-priced  help?  Here's  a 
skeptical  look  at  one  of  the  nation's  fastest-growing  professions. 

Are  all  these  consultants 
really  necessary? 


By  John  A.  Byrne 

Charles  Bluhdorn,  the  late 
chairman  of  Gulf  &.  Western 
Industries,  was  very  much  an 
old-fashioned,  gut  business- 
man. He  had,  to  put  it  mildly,  little 
use  for  consultants.  But  with  the  ink 
scarcely  dry  on  Bluhdorn's  obituaries, 
his  successors  put  a  relatively  small 
consulting  job  up  for  bids. 

Although  only  little  more  than 
$100,000  in  total  fees  is  involved, 
four  consulting  firms,  including 
heavyweight  McKinsey  &  Co., 
were  in  there  bidding.  "Everyone 
wanted  this  assignment  because  it 
means  exposure  to  the  new  man- 
agement," confided  one  competi- 
tor. That  could  bring  lots  of  busi- 
ness, since  G&W,  a  $5.3  billion-a- 
year  conglomerate,  is  a  huge, 
untapped  market  for  consultants. 

How  huge?  Well,  consider 
what's  happening  at  Pacific  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph,  a  company 
only  slightly  larger  than  G&W. 
The  California  utility's  budget  for 
outside  consultants  and  research- 
ers last  year  ran  to  $7.7  million — a 
figure  that  is  probably  rising  fast. 
To  prepare  for  life  without  AT&T, 
PacTel  is  hiring  consultants  by  the 
busload,  as  many  as  90  firms  by  one 
recent  estimate. 

Management  Analysis  Center  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  example,  is  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for  a  new  "corpo- 
rate culture"  at  PacTel.  Syn-Crona- 
mics  of  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  is 
working  to  boost  employee  productiv- 
ity. Coopers  &  Lybrand  is  helping 
management  develop  an  entrepre- 
neurial spirit.  Meanwhile,  the  Kappa 
Group  was  brought  in  from  Miami  to 
use  "military  concepts"  in  making 
PacTcl's  marketers  more  aggressive. 
"There  are  so  many  of  us,  we're  al- 


ways bumping  into  each  other,"  says 
one  consultant. 

Is  this  any  way  to  run  a  telephone 
company?  Opinions  differ,  but  Pac- 
Tel's  infatuation  with  consultants  is 
certainly  a  lot  more  common  than 
Bluhdorn's  aversion  to  them.  Execu- 
tives at  big  companies  everywhere 
can't  pay  the  bills,  hire  employees, 
reorganize,  launch  new  products  or 


plot  strategy  without  outside  help. 

Consultants  have  become  the  sha- 
mans of  U.S.  business — and  they 
don't  hesitate  to  sell  themselves  as 
such.  A  shaman  will  threaten  the 
tribe:  Unless  I  do  my  dance,  the  rains 
won't  come.  John  Hartshorne,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Institute  of  Man- 
agement Consultants,  sounds  posi- 
tively shamanistic  when  he  says,  "If 
you  could  erase  all  the  corrective  pro- 
cesses that  management  consultants 
have  set  into  motion  over  the  past 
three  decades,  the  U.S.  economy 
would  collapse." 

There  are  no  precise  figures,  but  the 


best  estimate  is  that  U.S.  business 
spends  as  much  as  $3  billion  a  year  to 
avert  this  threatened  collapse.  That  is 
up  from  $1  billion  a  decade  ago,  and 
the  number  doesn't  include  special- 
ized technical  and  engineering  work. 
Nearly  all  Forbes  500s  companies  call 
in  general  management  consultants 
at  least  once  every  12  months.  Over 
one-third  ask  for  help  more  than  four 
times  annually. 

Answering  these  calls  for  help 
keeps  nearly  60,000  full-time  con- 
sultants busy.  At  the  top  end,  the 
industry  supports  full-service  gi- 
ants like  Arthur  D.  Little;  Booz, 
Allen  &  Hamilton;  and  McKinsey 
&  Co.,  each  of  which  has  offices 
nationwide  and  more  than  1,000 
employees.  Nearly  every  big  ac- 
counting firm  has  a  consulting 
subsidiary,  too,  but  a  good  part  of 
the  business  remains  cottage  in- 
dustry. There  are  thousands  of  one- 
or  two-man  firms  that  often  do 
very  well  for  themselves  with  only 
a  handful  of  customers. 

Don't  think  consulting  is  always 
bad.  A  small  industrial  company 
may  be  better  off  asking  for  help  in 
selling  its  one  consumer  product 
than  in  hiring  a  full-time  market- 
ing director.  Even  General  Motors 
may  need  assistance  in  specialized 
areas,  such  as  managing  its  real  estate. 
But  problems  can  develop  when  out- 
siders get  too  involved  in  a  company's 
basic  business.  GM,  in  short,  should 
know  all  there  is  to  know  about  cars. 

Asking  for  advice  from  outside  ex- 
perts, of  course,  is  nothing  new.  Law- 
yers and  doctors  have  been  giving  it 
for  centuries.  Governments  have  been 
seeking  it,  too,  at  least  since  the  days 
when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  loosed  a 
flood  of  Harvard  professors  on  the  ail- 
ing economy. 

In  business,  consulting  dates  from 
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the  Twenties,  when  Frederick  Tay- 
lor's time  and  motion  studies  became 
popular.  His  disciples  acquired  a  terri- 
ble image  as  industrial  spies,  masters 
of  the  speedup.  But  respectability 
came  during  World  War  II,  when  con- 
sultants helped  mobilize  private  in- 
dustry to  serve  the  military.  Then,  in 
the  Fifties  and  Sixties,  U.S.  business 
was  booming  and  experienced  manag- 
ers were  in  short  supply.  Need  a  mar- 
keting man  fast?  Call  a  consultant. 

The  world  was  changing,  and  the 
field  took  on  added  dimension:  "Stra- 
tegic" consulting  blossomed.  Manag- 
ers began  getting  help  not  just  in  nar- 
row, technical  areas  but  at  the  very 
heart  of  their  business.  Once  industry 
acquired  the  habit  of  seeking  outside 
advice,  the  habit  fed  on  itself  and  be- 
came unkickable.  Today  there  are 
companies  that  won't  make  a  move 
without  hiring  consultants. 

Who  and  what  is  a  consultant?  The 
only  real  qualification  is  having  a  cli- 
ent willing  to  pay  for  advice.  "Any- 
body without  a  job  and  with  $6.99  can 
buy  100  calling  cards  and  go  into  the 
business,"  says  Joseph  Brady,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Manage- 
ment Consulting  Firms. 

In  another  sense,  consulting  resem- 
bles psychoanalysis.  It  can  become  in- 
dispensable to  the  patient  and  last  a 
lifetime.  Once  on  the  couch,  some 
companies  can't  get  off.  Observers  re- 
port that  it  is  common  for  up  to  80% 
of  a  firm's  revenues  to  come  from  the 
same  clients.  A  single  project,  carried 
out  to  the  customer's  satisfaction,  al- 
most inevitably  leads  to  another. 
Staffers  at  Chicago-based  Alexander 
Proudfoot,  for  example,  say  they  have 
handled  46  assignments  for  one  cor- 
poration during  the  past  decade. 

This  means  that  many  actions  an- 
nounced as  internal  corporate  deci- 
sions are  based  almost  entirely  on  a 
consultant's  report.  Talk  to  consul- 
tants in  private,  and  a  sense  of  their 
influence  emerges.  One  New  York 
City  expert  in  corporate  organization 
proudly  shows  a  visitor  seven  pages  in 
the  annual  report  of  a  multibillion- 
dollar  corporation.  The  text  describes 
a  major  restructuring  for  which  the 
consultant  claims  credit,  but  his 
name  is  never  mentioned. 

"Whenever  I  read  the  Wall  Street 
Journal's  'Who's  News'  column,  I  ask, 
'Gee,  which  consultant  did  that?'  " 
says  George  Whitmore,  who  recently 
merged  his  consulting  business  with 
the  accounting  firm  Main  Hurdman. 
"I  know  damn  well  there's  a  consul- 
tant behind  lots  of  high-level  manage- 
ment changes." 

Has  American  management  be- 
come so  paralyzed  that  the  bosses 


spend  much  of  their  time  choosing 
consultants  to  make  decisions  for 
them?  Things  aren't  that  bad,  of 
course,  but  an  outsider  could  be  for- 
given for  coming  to  that  conclusion. 

No  wonder  so  many  business 
school  students  want  to  become  con- 
sultants. How  else  can  a  young,  inex- 
perienced generalist  rub  shoulders 
with  top  management  and  get  the 
thrill  of  wielding  influence  at  a  large 
corporation?  It  doesn't  hurt  that  start- 
ing salaries  can  reach  $70,000.  This 
explains  why  consulting  has  long 
been  the  most  popular  career  choice 
of  Harvard  Business  School  graduates. 

What  do  all  these  smart  young  peo- 
ple contribute?  "Some  projects  are 


nies,  is  unusually  candid.  "Here's  the 
secret  of  consulting,"  he  explains. 
"We  go  in  and  ask  everybody  what's 
wrong  with  his  office,  or  his  plant  or 
his  company,  and  we  write  down  e  v- 
erything they  say.  Then  we  ask,  'How 
would  you  fix  it?'  We  come  back  to 
Boston,  type  up  all  our  notes  and  hand 
them  back  to  the  client." 

No  question:  Much  of  what  passes 
for  consulting  really  is  telling  execu- 
tives what  they  could  find  out  on 
their  own  if  they  bothered  to  ask.  But 
outside  recommendations  come  in  a 
bound  report  with  a  six-figure  price 
tag.  This  carries  more  weight  than 
arguments  like  "We're  buying  the 
new  word  processing  system  because 
the  folks  in  the  typing  pool  say  we 
need  it." 

The  principle  of  self-preservation  is 
often  at  work,  too.  If  a  consultant's 
suggestions  don't  work  out,  it's  easy 
to  pass  the  blame  along  to  the  consul- 
tant. No  one  says,  "The  marketing 
plan  is  a  disaster,  fire  Smith."  Instead, 
the  refrain  merely  becomes,  "Never 
hire  Glutz  &  Co.  again." 

Marvin  Schiller,  managing  director 
of  Chicago-based  A.T.  Kearney,  a  full- 
service  consultant,  knows  how  some 
people  play  the  game.  "There  is  a  ten- 
dency in  our  business  to  try  to  make 
the  chief  executive  happy,"  he  con- 
cedes. "Sometimes  he  has  it  in  his 
mind  that  he  wants  to  do  something, 
and  he  doesn't  want  to  see  a  negative 
report.  He  wants  support." 

Take  compensation  plans  for  senior 
executives,  a  favorite  topic  for  evalua- 
tion by  consultants.  For  years  Texaco 
has  paid  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  to 
study  the  "competitiveness"  of  its 
salary  structure.  The  company  has 
used  the  outside  recommenda- 
tions as  a  basis  for  providing 
/         its  executives  with  more 
'  ■  ?  V"-  it .    money  and  fringe  bene- 
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difficult  or  impossible  to  do  inside 
because  the  company  might  lack  ex- 
pertise in  them,"  says  Dick  Paget,  a 
founder  of  Cresap,  McCormick  &.  Pa- 
get. "When  a  company  wants  an  out- 
side, objective  opinion,  it  should  call 
in  a  consultant.  We  wouldn't  be  used 
by  management  as  often  as  we  are  if 
we  didn't  contribute  something." 

Perhaps.  But  the  problem  is  that  the 
consultant  may  be  getting  paid  to  do 
what  good  managers  ought  to  do  on 
their  own.  George  Labovitz,  a  Boston 
University  professor  of  management 
whose  consulting  firm  has  worked  for 
Ingersoll-Rand  and  other  top  compa- 


cts. Not  surprisingly,  Peat  Marwick 
continues  to  review  that  area.  Kind  of 
like  finding  a  doctor  who  will  tell  you 
that  it's  okay  to  overeat  and  that  mar- 
tinis are  good  for  you. 

Whatever  their  real  roles,  it  is  clear 
that  consultants  are  becoming  more 
influential.  But  because  of  the  secrecy 
that  shrouds  much  of  what  they  do, 
their  effect  is  impossible  to  measure. 
What  is  apparent  from  interviews 
with  scores  of  consultants,  however, 
is  that  they  make  mistakes,  some- 
times big  ones.  Nearly  every  consul- 
tant will  tell  you  about  the  time  he 
was  called  in  to  help  clean  up  a  mess 
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"We  go  in  and  ask  everybody  what's 
wrong. . . .  We  come  back 
to  Boston,  type  up  our  notes 
and  give  them  to  the  client." 


caused  by  another  consultant.  "When 
you  start  out,  you  don't  really  know 
the  company,  and  you  may  not  even 
know  the  industry,"  says  a  former 
McKinsey  man.  "You're  basically 
learning  from  the  client,  but  you  don't 
want  him  to  know  it." 

Sometimes  a  consultant  can  make  a 
bad  situation  worse.  Two  great  Amer- 
ican companies  that  got  into  deep 
trouble  in  recent  years  are  A&P  and 
International  Harvester.  Both  were 
heavy  and  habitual  users  of  consul- 
tants. Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  re- 
cruited Jonathan  Scott  to  A&P  in 
1974  and  Archie  McCardell  to  Inter- 
national Harvester  in  1977.  Scott  im- 
mediately began  implementing  a  five- 
year  recovery  program  based  on  a 
Booz,  Allen  study  that  reportedly  cost 
$1  million.  McCardell  inherited  a 
huge  Booz,  Allen-engineered  reorgani- 
zation that  was  the  capstone  of  former 
President  Brooks  McCormick's  effort 
to  rejuvenate  IH. 

Let's  take  A&P  first.  The  Booz  plan 
recommended  the  closing  of  selected 
stores,  a  strategy  that  in  retrospect 
was  less  radical  than  needed.  In  some 
areas  the  move  left  A&P  too  thin,  and 
it  worsened  the  food  chain's  labor 
problems.  A&P  had  to  transfer  its  old- 
est, most  expensive  and  least  produc- 
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tive  employees  to  the  stores  that  re- 
mained open.  At  Booz'  urging,  howev- 
er, Scott  also  decentralized  and 
apparently  spent  $20  million  a  year  on 
a  burdensome  layer  of  bureaucracy 
that  was  later  abandoned. 

Clearly,  the  five-year  plan  was  a 
failure.  And  by  1977  Booz  was  out. 
But  relying  on  consultants  is  addic- 
tive. Enter  McKinsey  &  Co.,  forced  on 
Scott  by  A&P's  board.  More  than  a 


year  and  $1  million  later,  its  report 
called  for  large-scale  retrenchment, 
including  the  elimination  of  whole 
divisions.  Losses,  however,  were 
growing,  and  a  majority  interest  in 
A&P  was  soon  acquired  by  a  German 
food  chain.  New  management  reject- 
ed the  McKinsey  strategy  and  formu- 
lated its  own  austerity  program. 

A&P  earned  $13.1  million  in  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  1983,  the  best 
results  in  more  than  a  decade.  Today 
the  company  seldom  uses  consul- 
tants. Booz  and  McKinsey,  citing  pro- 
fessional ethics,  decline  to  comment. 

Consultants  didn't  help  much  at  In- 
ternational Harvester,  either.  When 
Brooks  McCormick  brought  in  Booz 
in  1976  the  IH  assignment  was  one  of 
the  most  important  consulting  con- 
tracts ever.  Booz  helped  set  up  a  de- 
centralized structure  in  which  each  of 
IH's  five  businesses  was  independent, 
with  its  own  president  and  staff.  Cor- 
porate officers  merely  allocated  cap- 
ital among  the  subsidiaries.  But  two 
things  went  wrong:  There  was  so 
much  shifting  of  executives  that  it 
took  years  for  the  dust  to  settle,  and 
the  planners  failed  to  appreciate  that 
IH  was  operating  in  four  capital-in- 
tensive businesses  it  could  not  finan- 
cially support. 

After  McCardell  succeeded  McCor- 
mick he  ended  up  abandoning  the 
Booz  reorganization.  Alexander 
Proudfoot,  meanwhile,  had  been  plug- 
ging away  on  17  cost  reduction  and 
inventory  control  projects  at  IH 
plants.  Billings  probably  totaled  $20 
million  over  a  20-year  period. 

IH  still  had  problems,  however,  so 
McCardell  went  back  to  Booz  in  1981 


We  got  our  jobs  through  the  Justice  Department 


Consultants,  like  most  everyone, 
were  pinched  by  the  recession. 
But  for  them  the  recovery  has  an  extra 
boost — the  AT&T  divestiture. 

It  created  seven  soon-to-be-inde- 
pendent regional  holding  companies, 
run  by  chief  executives  who  never 
expected  such  radical  change  and 
aren't  sure  how  to  react.  That  means 
consultants'  telephones  are  ringing 
off  the  hook.  "The  potential  is  stag- 
gering," says  Philip  Doherty,  senior 
vice  president  of  Theodore  Barry  & 
Associates.  "These  people  are  looking  for  anyone  with  a 
good  idea,  '  adds  John  Gaulding,  senior  vice  president  of 
Managers e  -t  Analysis  Center. 

Telephone  companies  are  asking  for  help  with  every- 
thing from  organizational  studies  to  long-range  plan- 
ning. Michigan  Bell  brought  in  McKinsey  &  Co.  to  help 


develop  marketing  strategy.  Execu- 
tives at  New  York  Telephone  Co.  and 
New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  hired  Lippincott  &  Margulies  to 
help  them  choose  a  corporate  name. 
These  name-change  geniuses  pon- 
dered deeply  for  almost  five  months 
and  came  up  with  a  monstrosity — 
NYNEX  Corp. 

Many  consultants,  however,  don't 
limit  their  AT&T  business  merely  to 
one  client.  Touche  Ross  does  work  for 
six  of  the  seven  of  the  new  holding 
companies,  while  Gaulding's  Management  Analysis 
Center  works  for  three  of  the  operating  companies.  One 
of  the  greatest  beneficiaries  is  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton. 
It  has  several  AT&T  projects  in  the  works  and  has  helped 
the  telephone  company  plan  divestiture  and  other  strat- 
egy. Total  fees  from  1980  to  1982:  $9.6  million.— J.A.B. 
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Maybe ,  because  we  didn't  write  it.  You  can  take  the  word  of  our  critics. 

In  fact,  it  was  written  by  some  of  the  most       And  after  you  read  their  comments  about 

respected  business  and  computer  analysts  in  the  attributes  of  1-2-3,  we  think  you'll  under- 

the  country.  And  some  of  the  most  critical.  stand  what's  causing  all  the  excitement. 

So  when  we  tell  you  that  1-2-3™  from  If  you'd  like  to  see  what  1-2-3  can  do  for  you 
Lotus1M  is  the  most  powerful  productivity  and  your  business,  just  visit  your  nearest  corn- 
software  ever  developed  for  PC's,  you  don't  puter  dealer.  Or  call  us  at  1-800-343-5414 
have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  (In  Mass.  call  617-492-7171 ). 

&  Lotus 

The  hardest  working  software  in  the  world. 

1-2-3  and  Lotus  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


The  buck  starts  here 


ecisions  which  build  the  eco- 
lic  strength  of  our  nation  are 
le  every  day  in  settings  like  this, 
re  managers  of  American  busi- 
s  map  the  investments  and 
rses  of  action  which  produce 
ds  and  services,  jobs,  and  new 
3ts  of  the  common  wealth, 
ur  system  works,  and  works  well, 


when  its  resources  and  productive 
capacity  are  managed  to  yield  fair 
and  honest  rewards  for  all  —  for 
investors,  for  workers,  for  the  whole 
of  society. 

That's  why  the  lights  burn  late  in 
the  meeting  rooms.  Wherever  initia- 
tives are  taken  to  fuel  our  economic 
system,  the  decision-makers  work 


for  America. 

InterNorth  is  a  diversified,  energy- 
based  corporation  involved  in  natural 
gas,  liquid  fuels,  petrochemicals, 
and  exploration  and  production  of 
gas  and  oil.  A 

INTERNORTH 

M=  We  work 
=  for  America. 


International  Headquarters,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68102 

C  1983  InlerNo'th  Inc 


for  a  study  to  present  to  the  com- 
pany's creditors.  Booz  reportedly  con- 
cluded that  Harvester  would  turn  a 
profit  in  1982  and  post  significantly 
higher  earnings  in  1983.  Instead,  the 
company  lost  SI. 6  billion  in  1982,  and 
McCardell  was  ousted.  Now  IH  effec- 
tively has  a  ban  on  strategic  planning 
consultants. 

But  not  all  consulting  errors  come 
at  struggling  companies.  Consider 
what  happened  at  Texas  Instruments. 
In  the  early  Seventies  it  called  on  the 
Boston  Consulting  Group,  and  later 
Bain  &  Co.,  a  BCG  offshoot,  both  of 
which  created  a  corporate  fad  out  of 
something  called  the  experience 
curve.  What's  that?  Simply  the  obser- 
vation that  manufacturing  costs  de- 
cline as  a  company  gains  production 
experience.  BCG,  however,  carried 
such  logic  further  and  reasoned  that 
gaining  this  cost  advantage  justifies 
pricing  below  cost  early  in  a  product 
cycle  to  become  the  market  leader. 

TI  embraced  this  buy-your-way- 
into-new-products  theory  to  enter  the 
consumer  electronics  business.  Un- 
fortunately the  firm  didn't  become  a 
market  leader.  Instead  it  lost  mon- 
ey— first  in  digital  watches,  then  in 
hand-held  calculators,  now  in  home 
computers.  After  a  decade  of  trying 
and  a  billion  dollars  in  consumer 
sales,  TI  has  yet  to  turn  a  profit.  Now 
the  company  officially  cites  as  its  key 
problem  "shortcomings  in  the  strate- 
gic structure,"  a  structure  consultants 
helped  create. 

Difficult  situations  like  these  led  to 
the  latest  wrinkle  in  the  consulting 
relationship — suits  that  amount  to 
malpractice  litigation.  In  1978  USM 
Corp.,  a  division  of  Emhart,  called  on 
Arthur  D.  Little  Systems,  an  ADL 
subsidiary,  to  computerize  its  inven- 
tory control  and  billing  procedures. 
"They  made  a  mess  of  the  job,  said 
they  could  do  no  more  and  walked 
out,"  complains  Tom  Bleasdale,  an 
Emhart  vice  president.  He  claims  the 
resulting  problems  took  four  years  to 
resolve,  and  Emhart  is  now  suing 
ADL  for  $12  million  in  treble  dam- 
ages. "We  think  the  claims  are  grossly 
excessive  and  unjustified,"  says  a 
spokesman  for  ADL,  whose  lawyers 
are  hoping  to  settle. 

Consultants,  obviously,  can  trot 
out  success  stories.  In  1976  Temple, 
Barker  &  Sloane,  a  Lexington,  Mass. 
firm,  did  a  $500,000  study  for  Nato- 
mas.  The  corporation  considered  get- 
ting rid  of  its  ho-hum  American  Presi- 
dent Lines,  but  the  TBS  team  recom- 
mended new  management  and 
sweeping  structural  changes. 

They  worked — and  American  Presi- 
dent, which  earned  $43  million  last 


Who  gives  the  most  advice 


These  are  the  nation's  largest  consulting  firms.  With  the 
exception  of  McKinsey  and  A.T.  Kearney,  most  began  as 
technicians  or  specialists.  But  they  now  get  much  of  their 
revenue  from  giving  general  management  advice. 


Company 

1982 
consulting 
revenues 
(millions) 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co*  (Chicago) 
Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  Inc*  (New  York) 
McKinsey  &  Co,  Inc  (New  York) 
Arthur  D  Little,  Inc*  (Cambridge,  Mass.) 

$218 
210 
145 
141 

William  M  Mercer,  Inc*  (New  York) 
Towers,  Perrin,  Forster  &  Crosby*  (New  York) 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co  (New  York) 
Ernst  &  Whinney  (Cleveland) 

120 
120 
112 

85 

Coopers  &  Lybrand  (New  York) 

American  Management  Systems,  Inc*  (Arlington,  Va) 

The  Hay  Group*  (Philadelphia) 

The  Reliance  Consulting  Group,  Inc*  (New  York) 

79 
65 
60 
59 

Price  Waterhouse  (New  York) 
Hewitt  Associates*  (Lincolnshire,  111) 
The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc  (Boston) 
SRI  International  (Menlo  Park,  Calif) 

57 
54 
50 
50 

Touche  Ross  &  Co  (New  York) 

Arthur  Young  &  Co  (New  York) 

AT  Kearney,  Inc  (Chicago) 

Science  Management  Corp*  (Bndgewater,  NJ) 

49 
49 
46 
46 

•Includes  revenues  from  specialized,  technical  and/or  nonmanagement  consulting  services. 

Source  Consultants  News.  Fitzuilliam,  NH 
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This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  these  securities. 
The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Offering  Circular.  These  shares  have  not  been  approved  or 
disapproved  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Department  of 
Banking  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  nor  has  the  FDIC  or  the 
Department  passed  upon  the  accuracy  or  adequacy  of  the  Offering 
Circular.  Any  representation  to  the  contrary  is  unlawful. 


New  Issue  /  September  15,  1983 


Member  FDIC 


30,252,159  Shares 

The  Philadelphia  Saving 

Fund  Society 


Common  Shares 

(par  value  $1  00  per  share) 


The  shares  being  offered  constitute  a  portion  of  the  32,000,000  common  shares  to  be  issued  by 
The  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society  upon  its  conversion  from  a  Pennsylvania  mutual 
to  a  Pennsylvania  stock  savings  bank  The  remaining  1,747,841  Shares  have  been 
subscribed  for  by  certain  depositors,  employees,  officers  and  trustees 
of  the  Bank  in  a  subscription  offer  and  an  employee  offer 


Price  $11.25  Per  Share 


Copies  of  the  Offering  Circular  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  in  which  this  announcement  is  circulated 
only  from  such  of  the  undersigned  as  may  legally  offer  these  securities  in  such  State 


Salomon  Brothers  Inc 


Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 

Incorporated 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 


E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 

Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets 


Bear,  Stearns  &  Co. 
Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber 

Incorporated 

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

L.  F.  Rothschild,  Unterberg,  Towbin 
Wertheim  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Advest,  Inc. 

Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Daiwa  Securities  America  Inc. 
EuroPartners  Securities  Corporation 


The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Alex.  Brown  &  Sons  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc. 


A.  G.  Becker  Paribas 

Incorporated 

Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette 

Securities  Corporation 

Lazard  Freres  &  Co.  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb  Prudential-Bache 


Incorporated 

Shearson/American  Express  Inc. 


Butcher  &  Singer  Inc. 


Allen  &  Company  Atlantic  Capital 

Incorporated  Corporation 

Dominion  Securities  Ames  Inc. 


Kleinwort,  Benson 

Incorporated 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden  Inc 


Robert  Fleming 

Incorporated 

Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co.  Inc 


Gruntal  &  Co. 


Robertson,  Colman  &  Stephens 
Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 


The  Nikko  Securities  Co. 

International.  Inc. 

Rothschild  Inc.  Ryan,  Beck  &  Co. 

Wood  Gundy  Incorporated 


Securities 

Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc. 
A.  G.  Edwards  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Thomson  McKinnon  Securities  Inc. 
Basle  Securities  Corporation 
F.  Eberstadt  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Janney  Montgomery  Scott  Inc. 
Montgomery  Securities 
Nomura  Securities  International,  Inc. 

Sogen  Securities  Corporation 
Yamaichi  International  (America),  Inc. 


Consultants  are  far  from 

infallible  As  much  as  80%  of 

the  work  that  passes  for  consulting 
today  is  either  mediocre  or  poor. 


year,  has  made  more  money  in  the 
past  3  years  than  it  did  in  the  previous 
30.  The  consultants  did  well,  too. 
Temple,  Barker  &  Sloane  still  counts 
American  President  Lines  as  a  valued 
client,  and  its  total  fees  to  date  come 
to  $4  million. 

But  why  couldn't  Natomas  execu- 
tives come  to  this  commonsense  deci- 
sion on  their  own?  That's  the  real 
issue  here.  Was  there  such  a  disagree- 
ment in  the  company  that  it  required 
outsiders  to  resolve  it? 

In  American  capitalism,  ownership 
and  control  are  already  widely  sepa- 
rated. Adolph  Berle  and  Gardiner 
Means  wrote  a  classic  analysis  of  this 
division  in  1933.  One  result  is  an  em- 
phasis on  short-term  gains  by  top  ex- 
ecutives who  have  only  a  few  years  to 
go  before  retirement.  Now,  with  the 
increasing  importance  of  consultants, 
there  is  a  further  separation.  The  peo- 
ple with  the  responsiblity  for  the  deci- 
sions don't  necessarily  make  them. 

This  may  be  wonderfully  consoling 
for  lots  of  top  managers.  But  it  can 
lead  to  a  clear  abdication  of  their  re- 
sponsibility. Simply  put,  there  is  no 
firm  evidence  that  tapping  outside  ex- 
perts improves  corporate  decision 
making.  As  the  A&P  and  IH  cases 
show,  consultants  are  not  infallible. 

Carl  Sloane,  president  of  Temple, 


Barker  &  Sloane,  estimates  that  as 
much  as  80%  of  the  work  that  passes 
for  consulting  today  is  either  medio- 
cre or  poor.  Arthur  Turner,  a  Harvard 
Business  School  professor,  agrees. 
Much  of  what  companies  spend  on 
consulting,  he  says,  "pays  for  imprac- 
tical data  and  poorly  implemented 
recommendations." 

That's  why  some  businessmen 
work  to  keep  their  distance  from  con- 
sultants. American  Home  Products, 
IBM  and  Hewlett-Packard,  for  exam- 
ple, are  known  for  solving  problems 
internally.  "In  a  sense,  consultants 
are  an  opening  of  the  window  to  let  in 
some  fresh  air,"  says  former  Du  Pont 
Chairman  Irving  Shapiro.  "But  your 
own  organization  has  to  come  up  with 
the  solutions.  The  implementation 
has  to  be  done  in-house,  too.  You  real- 


Who  calls  consultants? 

Nearly  all  of  the  Forbes  500s  companies  use  consultants  at  least  once  a 
year,  while  over  one-third  bring  them  in  four  times  or  more  annually. 
Some  businessmen,  of  course,  ask  for  outside  help  even  more  often. 
Others,  like  William  Coors,  chairman  of  Adolph  Coors  Co.,  take  the 
opposite  position.  "We'd  rather  make  our  own  mistakes,"  he  once 
snapped.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of  corporations  on  both  sides  of  the  spectrum, 
assembled  from  interviews  with  consultants,  executives  and  others. 

Heavy  users 

Near  abstainers 

Allied  Corp 
American  Express 
AT&T 

American  Home  Products 
Citicorp 
Eastman  Kodak 

Baxter  Travenol  Laboratories 
CBS 

Emerson  Electric 

General  Electric 
Genuine  Parts 
Gulf  &  Western 

Manufacturers  Hanover 
Monsanto 
Norton  Simon 

Hewlett-Packard 
IBM 
Textron 

ly  can't  turn  that  over  to  outsiders." 
Yet  in  many  cases  that  is  precisely 
what  management  does. 

Peter  Drucker,  the  author  and  busi- 
ness philosopher,  does  a  good  deal  of 
consulting.  Yet  he  maintains  that  ad 
hoc  corporate  task  forces  are  often  a 
better  way  of  solving  problems  than 
calling  in  consultants.  Peter  Min- 
nock-Stewart,  head  of  the  consulting 
firm  Intellectics  SMB,  tries  to  help 
management  get  at  the  facts.  "But 
when  it  comes  to  decision  making," 
he  explains,  "a  chief  executive  has  to 
learn  where  the  buck  stops.  If  a  con- 
sultant does  his  job  right,  his  useful- 
ness usually  diminishes." 

It  is  possible  to  make  use  of  consul- 
tants without  abdicating  responsibil- 
ity to  them.  This  is  especially  true  in 
highly  technical  matters,  such  as 
when  a  bank,  whose  executives  are 
chiefly  financial  men,  finds  that  it 
must  learn  something  about  market- 
ing. But  learning  is  one  thing,  depen- 
dence is  another.. 

When  Fred  Borch,  then  General 
Electric's  chairman,  set  up  the  com- 
pany's strategic  planning  department 
in  the  early  1970s,  he  called  on  both 
McKinsey  and  the  Boston  Consulting 
Group.  "Since  strategic 
planning  was  in  its  infan- 
cy, it  was  helpful  to  have 
their  views,"  recalls  Regi- 
nald Jones,  Borch's  suc- 
cessor. But  GE  didn't  do 
what  either  firm  recom- 
mended, relying  instead 
on  a  joint  proposal  that 
involved  internal  manag- 
ers. It's  no  accident  that 
GE  is  considered  one  of 
the  better-run  companies 
in  the  U.S. 
Akio  Morita,  the  management  ge- 
nius behind  Sony,  feels  the  overuse  of 
consultants  is  a  major  weakness  of 
U.S.  management.  He  may  be  right.  In 
Japan,  consultants,  like  lawyers,  play 
a  minor  role  in  corporate  life.  "Using 
consultants  for  every  strategic  deci- 
sion is  a  bad  mark  on  chief  execu- 
tives," concludes  Richard  Hamer- 
mesh,  who  teaches  business  policy  at 
Harvard.  "These  guys  get  paid  a  for- 
tune, and  then  they  go  outside  and 
pay  a  fortune  for  help." 

Maybe  the  Securities  &  Exchange 
Commission  ought  to  require  compa- 
nies to  disclose  how  much  they  spend 
each  year  on  consultants  and  what 
kind  of  information  they  get.  Stock- 
holders could  then  weigh  this  against 
the  level  of  executive  salaries  and 
compare  both  with  profits  and  come 
to  an  intelligent  decision  about  what 
kind  of  value  they  are  getting  from 
their  well-paid  top  brass.  ■ 
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This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an 
offer  to  buy  these  securities.  The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 

New  Issue  /  September  14,  1983 

ESMARK  4,500,000  Shares 

Esmark,  Inc. 

Common  Stock 

($1.00  par  value) 

Price  $68  Per  Share 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  in  which  this 
announcement  is  circulated  only  from  such  of  the  undersigned 
as  may  legally  offer  these  securities  in  such  State 


Salomon  Brothers  Inc 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber 

Incorporated 

Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette 

Securities  Corporation 

E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 
Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb 

Incorporated 

L.  F.  Rothschild,  Unterberg,  Towbin 


A.  G.  Becker  Paribas 

Incorporated 

Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
The  First  Boston  Corporation  Bear,  Stearns  &  Co. 


Alex.  Brown  &  Sons 
Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 

Incorporated 

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc. 
Hambrecht  &  Quist 

Incorporated 

Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 


Prudential-Bache 

Securities 


Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets 

Shearson/American  Express  Inc. 

Wertheim  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc.  A.  G.  Edwards  &  Sons,  Inc.  Montgomery  Securities 

Robertson,  Colman  &  Stephens  Thomson  McKinnon  Securities  Inc. 


Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co 

Incorporated 


THERE  ARE  TIMES 
WHEN  NOTHING 
LESS  THAN  A 
RIDGEWAY 
WILL  DO. 


Subsidies  for  industry  rarely  work,  but 
here's  one  that  does:  NASA's  program  with 
GE  and  Pratt  to  develop  more  fuel-efficient 
jet  engines  for  commercial  jetliners. 


A  job  well  done 


By  Howard  Banks 


Back  in  the  late  1970s  the  race 
was  on  to  reduce  the  fuel  burn 
of  jet  engines  for  civilian  air- 
liners. Fuel  costs,  driven  up  by  OPEC, 
were  approaching  50%  of  the  total 
operating  costs  of  the  nation's  air- 
liners. Each  1%  reduction  in  fuel  con- 
sumption would  save  U.S.  airlines  no 
less  than  $100  million  a  year. 

The  country's  two  major  engine- 
makers,  General  Electric  and  Pratt  & 
Whitney,  a  unit  of  United  Technol- 
ogies Corp.,  had  ideas  for  advanced 
fuel-saving  technology.  But,  with  the 
U.K.'s  government-owned  Rolls- 
Royce,  they  were  cutting  each  other's 
throats,  and  prices,  for  new  orders. 
Under  those  conditions,  the  engine- 
makers  weren't  willing  to  risk  the 
time  and  money. 

Government  stepped  in.  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  &  Space  Adminis- 
tration had  a  traditional,  prespace  role 
of  funding  basic  aviation  technology 
and  provided  both  GE  and  Pratt  with 
roughly  $90  million  for  research.  The 
companies  each  put  up  another  $10 
million  or  so  for  what  is  called  the  E- 
cubed  program  (for  Energy  Efficient 
Engine).  NASA's  target  was  an  engine 
that  would  use  12.5%  less  fuel  than 
the  best  of  the  big-fan  engines  then 
used  on  Boeing  747s  and  DC- 10s. 

The  results  of  the  two  companies' 
research  were  shared,  and  the  devel- 
opments have  beaten  the  target  hand- 
somely. No  all-new  engine  was  cre- 
ated, but  the  improvements  were 
made  piecemeal  on  engines  each  com- 
pany has  since  introduced  (GE's  latest 
CF-6;  Pratt's,  PW  2037  and  PW  4000). 
These  engines  already  are  over  10% 
more  fuel-efficient  than  the  NASA- 
set  baseline.  A  fully  developed  E- 
cubed  engine,  which  might  not  be 
available  until  the  end  of  this  century, 


Refueling  older  gas  guzzlers 

Each  1%  costs  $100  million  a  year. 

could  be  18%  to  19%  better  than 
NASA's  base-line  standard. 

The  benefits  of  NASA's  seed-corn 
investment,  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers, 
go  to  the  airlines  that  pay  lower  fuel 
bills  and  to  their  passengers  through 
reduced  fares.  But  remember,  GE  and 
Pratt  spent  their  own  money  turning 
the  NASA-aided  research  into  hard- 
ware, possibly  as  much  as  $1  billion  in 
development  costs  for  a  new  engine. 
Nothing  comes  cheap  in  the  aerospace 
business.  This  NASA  success  story  has 
been  thoroughly  overshadowed  by  the 
glamorous  space  programs. 

There  is  only  one  pity  in  the  story. 
Unlike  earlier  programs  of  this  kind, 
the  E-cubed  program  does  not  require 
any  payback  from  either  the  engine- 
makers  or  the  airlines,  but  that 
doesn't  detract  from  its  success. 

It's  easy  to  criticize  government 
when  it  fails.  Here  credit  is  due.  A 
small  amount  of  government  money 
applied  at  just  the  right  time  brought 
results-  when  private  industry 
couldn't  do  the  job  alone.  ■ 


R  I  D  G  E  W  AY 

Write  forRidgczcay's  FREE  brochu  re! 
RidgrtoayCIocks,  Dept.  F-83 
Rtdgtway,  Virginia  24148.  : 
Phone  toll-free  1-800-821-7700, 
Ext.  138  for  your  nearest  dealer 
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If  your  health  care  plan 
isn't  generating  income, 
it's  not  healthy. 


Self-insurance  may  be  the 
healthiest  approach  to  funding 
health  and  welfare  plans. 

Properly  set  up,  it  actually 
generates  income  that  can 
lower  the  expense  of  funding. 

It  requires  a  special  trust. 
Astute  short  term  asset  man- 
agement. And  specialists  who 
know  and  understand  the  in- 
tricacies of  self-insurance  plans, 
and  can  prevent  complications. 

The  concept  is  that 
no  funds  should  be  permitted 
sick-leave.  Either  they  pay 
claims.  Or  earn  interest. 

Because  you  are  in  control 
of  funding  the  plan,  you  can  pay 
into  it  based  on  your  cash  flow. 

When  cash  flow  is  healthy, 
you  may  pre-pay  the  trust. 

When  cash  flow  is  strained, 
you  can  recover  by  reducing 
your  contributions  into  the  plan. 

The  funds  you  put  in  your 
plan  are  working  for  you.  So, 
instead  of  a  chronic  outflow  of 
cash,  you  get  something  else. 

A  nice  recovery. 


CONTINENTAL  BANK 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago.  231  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60697 
Henry  T.  Tucker.  Jr..  Self  Insurance  Services  13121  828-1363 


Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Dallas  •  Denver  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Minneapolis  •  New  York  •  Oklahoma  City  •  St.  Louis  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle  •  White  Plains 


ForThelravelers 


For  most  commercial 
counts,  we've  found  that 
:omplete  package  of 
surance  products  and 
pportive  services  offers 
fe  most  efficient  coverage, 
at  larger  companies, 
[eluding  those  that  are 
If-insured,  don't  always 
;ed  everything  in  the 
nventional  bundle.  The 
Travelers  doesn't  believe 
in  selling  something 
that  isn't  needed. 
To  put 
together  the 
y\  program  that  is 
right  for  your 
company,  The 
Travelers  can 


recommend  solutions. 
They've  developed  cus- 
tomized plans  for  some  of 
our  customers  that  might 
intrigue  you  and  would 
almost  certainly  surprise 
our  competitors. 

We'd  like  to  tell  you 
about  the  flexible  way  we 
approach  large  commercial 
accounts.  If  you'd  like  to 
hear  more,  please  call 
Chuck  Clarke  at  (203) 
277-4451,  or  ask  your 
agent,  broker  or  financial 
consultant  to  call  him.  But 
don't  be  surprised  if  we  (^p> 
end  up  telling  you  to  |tl^ 
buy  less  than  you  may  have 
thought  you  needed, 
summon  a  If  all  you  re  getting  from 

team  of  spe-    your  insurance  company  is 
cialists— mar-    insurance,  get  in  touch  with 
*ting,  underwriting  and    The  Travelers. 
iiancial  experts— who  can  "^JJ^^J^  I 
lalyze  your  needs  and 


The  Travelers  Corporation  and  its  Affiliated  Companies,  Hartford,  CT  06115 


LET  E-COM  "SIGN,  SEAL,  AND 
DELIVER"  YOUR  MAIL  FOR  LESS 
THAN  YOU'RE  SPENDING  NOW 


There's  a  better  way  to  send  out  com- 
puter-originated mail.  The  Postal  Service's 
E-COM  Service.  It  lets  your  computer 
transmit  directly  to  ours.  So  you  can  send 
announcements  and  invoices,  for  example, 
while  you  bypass  a  lot  of  work-and  expense. 

E-COM  Service  is  a  cooperative  effort 
between  private  sector  communication  car- 


riers and  your  Post  Office.  Here's  how  it 
works.  Once  your  system  is  set  up  for  E-COM 
Service,  your  computer  operator  simply  pre- 
pares the  message.  It's  then  transmitted  as 
data,  by  telephone  or  other  communication 
carrier,  to  any  one  or  more  of  25  Serving  Post 
Offices  throughout  the  country.  And  E-COM 
Service  takes  care  of  all  the  rest. 


It  prints  your  messages,  which  can  be  up 
to  two  pages  long.  Folds  them.  And  puts  them 
in  envelopes,  all  at  the  Post  Office. 


It  provides  blue-and-white 
envelopes-for  impact 


It  saves  you  time  by  letting  you 
transmit  your  message  directly  to 
the  Post  Office  by  telephone  or 
other  communication  carrier.  And 
it  saves  time  by  printing  your 
message  right  at  the  Post  Office. 
Then  it  delivers  your  mail  in  just  2 
days  or  less. 


It  gives  you  all  this-which  cuts  your  labor 
costs,  too-for  26c  for  the  first  page.  And  only 
5C  more  for  the  second.  Postage,  paper  & 
envelopes  included. 


We  can  help  you  figure  out  the  best 
way  to  link  up  with  E-COM  Service. 
And  we  can  even  give  you  any  technical 
advice  you  might  need. 
So  why  not  let  new  E-COM  Service 
give  you  a  hand  with  the  mail?  For 
more  information,  simply  call  or  write 
your  communication  carrier  or  your 
local  Postmaster. 


E-COM 


IT  DELIVERS  SAVINGS  ALONG  WITH  THE  MAIL 


♦  ©USPS  1983 


J.C.  Penney  is  striving  to  change  its  con- 
sumer image  from  frumpy  to  fashionable. 


By  Jeff  Blyskal 


Better  slow 
than  never 


Penney's  new  chairman,  William  Howell 
Modernize  stores,  add  fashion  and — oh,  yes 


-turn  on  the  lights. 


Sidney  Stein  leafs  through  a  new 
J.C.  Penney  circular  and  admits 
the  truth:  "Penney  has  long 
been  known  lor  the  $49,  100%  polyes- 
ter suit."  Now  the  manager  of  Pen- 
ney's market  research  and  planning 
points  to  the  newer  Stafford  line  in 
the  advertisement,  which  is  in  color 
and  of  better  quality  than  before. 
"This  is  100%  wool,"  he  says  proudly. 
Then,  turning  to  his  visitor,  he  asks: 
"How  will  we  get  you  to  buy  that 
$109  jacket — or  get  you  even  to  con- 
sider buying  it  at  Penney's?  That's  the 
heart  of  the  issue." 

How  indeed?  For  years  now  cus- 
tomers have  been  turning  from  utili- 
tarian buys  to  higher-priced  merchan- 
dise, but  the  81 -year-old  Penney 
chain,  conservative  and  still  quite 
profitable,  was  slow  to  react.  You  do 
not,  after  all,  turn  an  $11.4  billion 
(sales)  operation  on  a  dime. 

Penney  studied  the  marketplace, 
pondered  the  studies  and  then  pon- 
dered some  more.  It  questioned  tens 
of  thousands  of  Penney  customers 
and  noncustomers.  "Our  customers 
told  us  that  they  saw  our  stores  as 
functional,"  admits  Stein,  "institu- 
tional, unattractive,  unexciting — 
dull."  In  a  word,  frumpy. 

The  market  researchers  reported 
that  the  public  was  turned  off  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  fluorescent  light 
bulbs  were  dark  in  the  stores.  Not 
only  was  this  an  indication  of  sloppi- 
ness,  but  it  also  handicapped  the  cru- 
cial display  of  merchandise  in  an  era 
when  the  lines  between  show  busi- 
ness and  retailing  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly blurred.  Why  was  it  al- 
lowed to  happen?  "To  save  money," 
says  one  company  source. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  research  also 
showed  Penney  had  strengths.  It  shat- 
tered a  myth  that  Penney  customers 
were  a  special  breed.  In  fact,  they  were 
the  same  people  who  shopped  at  de- 
partment stores,  people  who  earned 
on  average  $23,000  a  year — not  up- 
scale people  but  not  downscale  either. 
The  only  difference  was  that  they 
shopped  more  frequently  at  the  de- 
partment store — 17  visits  per  year, 
versus  just  9  at  Penney.  The  research 
turned  up  the  competitors'  big  draw, 
too:  fashion  apparel. 

So,  in  January,  Penney  took  the 
plunge.  It's  been  hip-deep  ever  since 
in  a  $1  billion  modernization  program 
and  merchandise-mix  change-over  for 
600  of  its  metropolitan  area  stores. 

The  new  word  is  "fashion."  More 
space,  and  more  prominent  space,  is 
being  given  over  to  higher-quality  soft 
lines.  "Fashion  credibility"  is  now  a 
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There  is  no  cheap  alternative  to  flying  the  airlin* 


Of  course  buying  an  airline 
ticket  is  cheaper  than  buying  a 
company  jet. 

But  what  has  that  got  to  do 
with  anything? 

The  time  to  jump  on  an  air- 
plane to  go  sign  a  merger,  or  beat 
a  deadline,  or  snap  up  a  property, 
or  negotiate  a  treaty  is  when  busi- 
ness conditions  are  favorable  and 
when  the  personalities  involved 
are  ready. 

Not  when  some  travel  agent 
thinks  he  can  squeeze  you  into  a 


late  departure  on  standby. 

And  so,  painful  as  it  may  seem 
to  you,  consider  for  a  moment  life 
without  travel  agents.  Without  air- 
lines. Without  the  congested  air- 
ports, the  long  lines,  the  missed 
connections,  the  endless  delays, 
the  puzzling  food,  the  lost  luggage. 

Without  the  excuses  for  the 
missed  meetings.  The  ruined 
schedules.  The  forfeited 
opportunities. 

Consider  life  without  all  those 
things  for  a  moment,  and  also 


consider  this. 

You  will  never  control  you 
business  until  you  control  you 
transportation. 

And  you  will  never  control 
transportation  until  you  own  j 
transportation. 

At  this  point,  of  course,  wfi 
could  tell  you  how  we've  simp 
the  choices  for  you. 

We  could  tell  you  how  the 
treme  fuel  economy  of  our  wij 
body  Canadair  Challenger  601 
fers  the  first  economically  fea 


faf  thai  happens  to  be  irrelevant. 


ptive  to  the  cramped  little 
continental  jets  you're  prob- 
nore  familiar  with. 
I  how  our  long-range 
inger  601  will  fly  you  more 
^mically.yet  in  greater  wide- 
pomfort,  than  any  other  inter- 
dental corporate  jet  in  the 

Jt  the  truth  is,  finding  the 
|:ic  aircraft  that's  right  for  you 
tery  important  at  this  stage, 
hat's  important  is  analyzing 
ature  and  frequency  of  your 


corporate  travel  to  determine 
whether  or  not  you  should  get  off 
the  airlines  in  the  first  place. 

Believe  it  or  not,  we  might  just 
tell  you  to  keep  your  seat. 

For  information  on  the  inner 
workings  of  a  travel  analysis,  or  for 
the  facts  and  figures  on  the 
Challenger  600  and  601,  or  even 
for  nothing  more  than  an  intelli- 
gent discussion  about  corporate 
travel  in  general,  the  man  to  speak 
with  is  Mr.  James  B.Taylor,  Presi- 
dent of  Canadair  Inc. 


Feel  free  to  pick  up  your  tele- 
phone and  call  him  at  (203)226- 
1581. 

Or  write  him  at  Canadair  Inc., 
274  Riverside  Avenue,  Westport, 
CT  06880. 


canadair 
chaiienqer 


Come  see  us  at  the  Dallas  Convention  Center.  Booth  #119. 


byword.  This  is  achieved  by  stocking 
up  to  20%  of  each  modernized  store 
with  widely  advertised  brand-name 
merchandise  like  Sasson,  After-Six 
and  Botany  500.  There  are  also  in- 
creasingly respectable  in-house  lines 
like  Hunt  Club  and  The  Fox  lei- 
surewear and  Sesame  Street  chil- 
dren's wear,  as  well  as  exclusively 
designed  lines  from  Lee  Wright, 
Cathy  Hardwick  and  Halston.  If  the 
customers  are  now  more  interested  in 
buying  labels,  well,  then,  Penney  will 
give  them  labels.  And,  to  make  sure 
the  public  can  read  the  labels,  the 
lights  have  been  turned  on. 

Fine,  but  how  about  those  who 
shopped  Penney  for  staples  and  for 
value?  Penney  maintains  value  will 
stay — prices  of  private  label  items 
will  be  10%  to  20%  below  compara- 
ble brand-name  merchandise. 

Where  there  was  a  conflict  with  the 
new  image,  some  staples  had  to  go. 
"Customers  just  couldn't  quite  say — 
let  alone  think — this  store  is  where  I 
buy  my  fashion  merchandise  and  my 
tires,  hardware  and  paint,"  says  Wil- 
liam Howell,  who  took  over  the  Pen- 
ney chairmanship  from  Donald  Sei- 
bert  last  month. 

The  auto  centers,  which  lost  $10 
million  last  year  anyway,  had  to  go. 
Firestone  bought  300  stand-alone  cen- 
ters and  Penney  is  converting  150  at- 
tached units  into  apparel  space. 
Heavy  appliances — a  lower-margin, 
lower-turnover  and  high-consumer- 
credit-dependent  business — don't  fit 
the  new  look.  Nor  do  low-margin 
paint  and  hardware.  Penney  wrote  off 
$42  million  overall  last  year  to  pro- 
vide for  the  changes.  Floor  space  is 
being  turned  over  to  family  apparel 
and  soft  home  furnishings. 

Do  you  need  a  pipe  wrench  or  a  new 
muffler?  Don't  look  to  Penney 's  re- 
modeled stores  for  such  goods.  The 
company  wants  you  to  think  of  car- 
pets in  fashion  colors,  bright  displays 
and  Halston  labels.  "Customers  will 
come  away  with  an  enjoyable  feeling 
but  they  won't  be  able  to  articulate 
why,"  predicts  Stein.  A  new  image 
can  be  formed,  but  it  will  take  time. 
Penney,  however,  has  the  staying 
power  to  wait.  The  company  is  still 
comfortably  profitable,  and  its  bal- 
ance sheet  is  strong.  Among  major 
retailers,  Penney's  five-year  average 
return  on  equity  ranked  about  mid- 
way in  the  latest  Forbes  Annual  Re- 
port on  American  Industry. 

It  may  be  rather  late  for  Penney  to 
make  a  change  that  many  competi- 
tors made  years  ago.  But  give  manage- 
ment credit:  It  saw  its  sales  growth 
slowing  and  chose  drastic  change  as 
preferable  to  slow  stagnation.  ■ 


Taxing  Matters 


There  are  signs  that  some  governments  are 
starting  to  treat  foreign  investors,  especial- 
ly Americans,  with  more  respect. 


But  will 

it  last? 


By  Anne  Bagamery 


WHEN  THE  DOLLAR  Was  Weak, 
countries  that  once  courted 
U.S.  investments  cracked 
down,  tightening  up  compliance  and 
deductions.  But  with  today's  strong 
dollar,  a  little  tax  on  the  subsidiary  of 
a  U.S.  company  goes  a  long  way  in- 
deed. As  a  result,  foreign  tax  collec- 
tors are  getting  very  friendly — in 
some  cases,  perhaps,  too  friendly  for 
their  own  good. 

Sounds  great  for  the  U.S.  business- 
man, doesn't  it?  Unfortunately,  in- 
centives for  foreign  investment  can  be 
a  trap  for  the  unwary  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  alert.  Internation- 
al tax  policy  is  a  cyclical  affair,  and 
many  governments  grant  concessions 
"provisionally" — that  is,  when  it 
suits  their  purposes.  Companies 
caught  in  a  change  of  policy  can  be  in 
real  trouble. 

Here,  some  of  the  more  interesting 
developments  on  this  increasingly 
significant  front. 


France 

While  radio  advertise- 
exhort  loyal 


WT^  ments 
— ^^J&~2  Frenchmen  to  buy  go\  - 
— — 1  *^  ernment  bonds  to  com- 
bat "dollar  inflation,"  the  socialist 
Mitterrand  government  is  granting 
tax  concessions  to  Americans  in 
hopes  of  keeping  dollars  in  the  coun- 
try. Prominent  among  these  conces- 
sions is  a  five-year  exemption  for 
Americans  from  France's  two-year- 
old  "wealth  tax,"  a  claim  of  up  to 
1.5%  on  real  and  personal  property  in 
excess  of  3.2  million  francs  (about 
$400,000)  whether  in  France  or  out- 


side it.  This  confiscatory  tax  has 
helped  to  prompt  hundreds  of  wealthy 
individuals — who  otherwise  would 
have  paid  ordinary  French  income 
taxes — to  leave  the  country. 

Beware  of  socialists  bearing  gifts, 
however.  The  exemption  is  an  act  of 
desperation  by  a  government  that  has 
promised  the  voters  more  than  it  can 
deliver.  "The  government  has  decid- 
ed," says  Ernst  &  Whinney  partner 
Jean-Marc  Tirard,  "that,  ideology 
aside,  they  can't  afford  to  alienate  the 
rich  too  much."  The  exemption  is 
retroactive  to  1982,  and  refund  checks 
are  in  the  mail. 

France  is  also  offering,  this  year  for 
the  first  time,  a  research  and  develop- 
ment tax  credit.  Assuming  a  company 
spends  more  for  R&D  in  1983  than  it 
did  in  1982,  it  can  deduct  25%  of  the 
difference  up  to  3  million  francs. 

China 

B     The  People's  Republic 
,       charges  a  20%  with- 
0       holding  tax  on  "divi- 
— '    dends,  interest,  rentals, 
royalties  and  other  sources  in  China 
by  foreign  companies,  enterprises  and 
other  economic  organizations  which 
have-  no  establishments  in  China." 
This  summer,  however,  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  cut  the  withholding  tax  to 
10%.  The  change  is  provisional,  as 
have  been  most  financial  measures 
enacted  in  the  past  two  years. 

Foreign  banks  are  already  more  en- 
thusiastic about  lending  to  companies 
doing  business  in  China.  Previously 
this  has  been  a  break-even  proposi- 
tion at  best.  But  the  tax  cut  is  a  sign 
that  China  is  ready  to  come  into  the 
world  market.  That  attitude  extends 
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MORE  THAN  A 
NEW  LOOK, 

A  NEW  OUTLOOK. 


We're  the  new  AT&T.  A  new  company  with  a  new  symbol.  But  we're  not  exactly  a 
newcomer.  We  have  more  than  a  hundred  years'  experience  and  a  worldwide  reputation.  With 
the  breakup  of  the  Bell  System,  we  know  we  must  earn  your  confidence  all  over  again— under 
new  circumstances. 

As  we  compete  for  your  business,  we'll  stand  out  from  the  crowd  by  giving  you  better 
service  than  anyone.  That's  a  commitment. 

And  well  offer  you  the  most  advanced  technology  from  our  world-renowned  Bell  Lab- 
oratories. That's  a  guarantee. 

We'll  be  the  brand  name  that  means  dependable,  state-of-the-art  phones  for  your 
home,  the  best  information  systems  for  your  business  and  the  one  and  only  long  distance  ser- 
vice that  lets  you  reach  out  and  touch  anyone,  anytime  -across  the  nation  and  around 
the  world. 

We'll  use  our  research,  development  and  marketing  talents  to  keep  American  communica- 
tions technology  the  best  in  the  world. 

We're  the  new  AT&T.  Our  new  outlook  is  also  our  competitive  strategy  and  our  goal:  to 
give  you  every  reason,  every  day,  to  choose  us. 


Business  Credit 


An  affiliate  of 


fififi  BARCLAYS 
Ti  Bank 


For  business  financing  from  a 
different  perspective,  give  us 
a  call.  Based  on  your  assets  — 
machinery  and  equipment,  accounts 
receivable,  and  inventory  —  our 
flexible  loan  structuring  can 
generate  a  replenishable 
pool  of  capital. 
When  you  need  financing, 
remember  our  name. 


Dial  1-800-BARCLAY. 


Taxing  Matters 


to  the  government:  Fluor  Corp.,  for 
example,  has  received  two  major  con- 
tracts from  the  People's  Republic  to 
upgrade  coal  mines.  With  oil-drilling 
activity  in  the  South  China  Sea  also 
heating  up,  the  tax  break  for  U.S. 
companies  could  be  particularly  wel- 
come once  the  oil  begins  to  flow. 

Saudi  Arabia 

The  Saudis  have  never 
made  it  easy  for  a  for- 
eign company  to  make 
money  in  their  king- 
dom. But  the  sheikhs  now  seem  to  be 
taking  some  small  steps  to  modify 
their  tough  policies.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  accounting  books  and  rec- 
ords of  non-Saudi  companies  must  be 
maintained  in  the  kingdom — in  Ara- 
bic— and  audited  by  Saudi-licensed 
accountants.  Also,  standardized 
forms  will  replace  a  mishmash  of  tax 
rulings  that  regularly  shifted  like  the 
sands  of  the  Arabian  desert.  These 
laws  will  tend  to  make  tax 
ments  less  arbitrary. 


assess- 


Sweden 

Committed  to  a  poli- 
tics of  envy — why 
should  the  rich  live 
better  than  you,  dear 
voter — a  socialist  government  here 
has  been  cracking  down  on  executive 
perks  and  is  pushing  a  policy  of  turn- 
ing over  control  of  Swedish  business 
to  the  country's  already  powerful 
trade  unions.  A  new  law  that  will  be 
introduced  to  Parliament  this  fall  and 
is  given  an  excellent  chance  of  passing 
would  require  Swedish  companies  to 
put  20%  of  their  aftertax  profits  (ad-, 
justed  for  inflation)  into  five  funds. 
The  funds  would  invest  only  in  Swed- 
ish stocks,  with  voting  control  resting 
with  the  unions.  Proceeds  would  go 
into  workers'  pension  funds. 

This  bit  of  economic  arrogance 
could,  among  other  things,  siphon  off 
capital  that  companies  could  plow 
back  into  the  business.  Furthermore, 
the  funds  managers  could  and  prob- 
ably will  use  some  of  the  money  to 
support  failing  companies  as  a  means 
of  protecting  jobs.  The  government 
proposed  softening  the  blow  by  simul- 
taneously cutting  the  corporate  tax 
rate  from  40%  to  32%,  but  this  dis- 
pleased the  government's  Commu- 
nist Party  allies,  who  have  counter- 
proposed  doubling  the  3%  "wealth 
tax"  on  stock  gains. 
But  what's  bad  for  Swedish  busi- 


ness, however,  is  not  as  bad  for  Amer- 
ican and  other  foreign  companies  do- 
ing business  in  Sweden.  Swedish  sub- 
sidiaries of  foreign  corporations  will 
have  to  contribute  to  the  profit-shar- 
ing funds,  but  the  managers  can't  buy 
foreign  stocks — which  removes  the 
threat  that  the  Swedish  workers  could 
one  day  control  non-Swedish  firms. 
Foreign-owned  subsidiaries,  in  addi- 
tion, will  benefit  from  the  reduced 
corporate  tax  rate — if  the  latter  goes 
through. 

But  won't  all  this  make  Swedish 
business  anticompetitive?  "It  might," 
shrugs  Ernst  &  Whinney  partner  Nils 
von  Koch.  "The  government  doesn't 
really  know  what  it  is  doing." 

Canada 

The  U.S.  and  Canada 
haven't  had  a  new  tax 
treaty  for  over  40  years, 
and  U.S.  companies  are 
waiting  eagerly  for  the  day  when  the 
high  cost  of  doing  business  in  Canada 
will  be  eased.  But  they  will  have  to 
wait  longer,  thanks  to  a  potentially 
explosive  proposal  before  Parliament. 

The  bill  is  there  because  of  a  recent 
court  decision  involving  "fees"  paid 
by  a  Canadian  subsidiary  to  its  parent 
company  to  secure  debt.  These  now 
must  be  treated  as  interest  subject  to  a 
15%  to  25%  nonresident  withholding 
tax.  A  tax  treaty  between  Germany 
and  Canada,  however,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  guarantee  fees.  So,  Ger- 
mans argue  that,  the  tax  does  not  ap- 
ply to  them. 

The  legislation,  which  has  a  good 
chance  of  passing,  states  that,  where 
an  issue  is  not  explicitly  covered  by 
international  tax  treaty,  Canadian 
law  will  prevail.  This  clarifies  the  sit- 
uation, and  it  could  set  off  a  flurry  of 
treaty  renegotiations,  not  only  in 
Canada  but  worldwide. 

But  all  the  revenue  news  from  the 
north  is  not  bad.  A  U.S.  corporation 
can  set  up  a  Canadian  subsidiary  to 
lend  money  to  other  Canadian  subsid- 
iaries. The  lender,  however,  must  pay 
Canadian  withholding  tax  on  the  in- 
terest received,  while  the  borrower 
can  deduct  interest  paid  from  ordi- 
nary income.  In  addition,  Canadian 
assets  repatriated  to  establish  the  new 
subsidiary  may  be  exempt  from  Cana- 
dian withholding  tax. 

Maybe  there  has  been  a  change  of 
heart  among  governments.  Maybe 
they  are  learning  the  benefits  of  for- 
eign investment  and  the  perils  of 
treating  it  badly.  But  what  man  giv- 
eth,  man  can  take  away. 
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Today,  insurance  businesses  need  to 
increase  productivity  and  control  operations 
as  never  before.  And  for  many  companies 


„  Wang 
office  automation. 
It  could  keep  your 

insurance  business 
from  becoming 

a  casualty. 


that  means  office 
automation  from 
Wang. 

Because  only 
Wang  lets  you  com- 
pletely integrate  all  the  phases  of  your  business 
into  one  total  office  automation  system. 

Wang  Data  Processing  gives  you  imme- 
diate access  to  the  information  you  need  for 
improved  service,  policyholder  updates,  and 
policy  illustrations. 

And  Wang  Word  Processing,  the  world's 
standard,  lets  you  do  more  paperwork  in  less 
time.  With  far  greater  accuracy. 

Whetheryourcompany  needsa  small 
computer  system  for  a  single  office  or  a 
system  to  connect  offices  around  the  world  - 
Wang  can  provide  it.  Efficiently  and  economicall 
And  because  all  Wang  equip- 
ment works  together,  from  PCs  to 
large  computers,  and  even  most 
competitive  mainframes,  you  can 
easily  expand  your  computer 
system  as  your  business  expands. 
Without  worrying  about  losing  your  original 
investment. 

That's  the  best  insurance  a  business 
can  have. 

["For  a  demonstration  of  Wang  Office  Automation  computers,  call  "1 
1-800-225-9264.  Or  send  this  coupon  to:  Wang  Laboratories, 
Inc. ,  Business  Executive  Center,  One  Industrial  Avenue,  Lowell, 
MA01851, 


Name 
Title 


Company 
Address 


City 

(  ) 


State 


Zip 


L 


Telephone 


©1983  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 


WANG 


The  Office  Automation 
Computer  People. 


The  Administration  wants  trading  partners 
to  like  us.  To  critics  that  means  forgiving 
$13  billion  in  taxes,  and  to  some  business- 
men it  may  mean  setting  up  shop  offshore. 


Slipped  DISC 


By  Paul  B.  Brown 


W'hen  most  countries  negoti- 
ate tax  treaties,  their  attitude 
is  straightforward:  "What's 
mine  is  mine  and  what's  yours  is  ne- 
gotiable.'' That  seems  to  have  been 
the  position  of  many  U.S.  trading 
partners  with  regard  to  Domestic  In- 
ternational Sales  Corporations,  spe- 
cial tax-saving  entities  cre- 
ated to  help  U.S.  firms  do 
business  abroad. 

The  story  begins  in  1971, 
when  Congress  created 
DISC.  Simply  put,  they  are 
paper  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
corporations  that  handle 
overseas  sales.  Half  of  a 
DISC'S  earnings  overseas  are 
attributed  to  the  parent  com- 
pany and  taxed  at  the  corpo- 
rate rate.  A  large  part  of  the 
taxes  on  the  other  half  is  de- 
ferred for  as  long  as  the  DISC 
lives.  On  average,  taxes  on 
foreign  earnings  are  cut  by 
18%  as  a  result.  Since  the 
DISC  exists  only  on  paper,  it 
rarely  ends.  Taxes  are  de- 
ferred forever. 

"Foul,"  cried  members  of 
General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs &  Trade.  From  the  beginning  they 
charged  that  DISC  violates  GATT  be- 
cause the  tax  deferral  gives  U.S.  com- 
panies an  unfair  pricing  advantage. 
Aren't  some  of  the  complainers  also 
giving  their  companies  tax  breaks  to 
compete  in  the  American  market- 
place? Maybe.  But  a  man  pointing  a 
finger  seldom  points  at  himself. 

So,  the  U.S.  and  the  other  GATT 
countries,  which  include  most  of  the 
noncommunist  European  nations 
along  with  other  allies,  bickered 
throughout  the  1970s.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, the  Reagan  Administration — 


fearing  possible  retaliation  through 
higher  tariffs  on  American  exports 
and  weary  of  dealing  with  the  issue  in 
every  trade  discussion — agreed  to 
modify  DISC.  There  doubtless  will  be 
considerable  wrangling  at  forthcom- 
ing congressional  hearings  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal,  possibly  as 
early  as  the  end  of  this  month. 
The  bill  includes  a  name  change — 


DISC  becomes  Foreign  Sales  Corpora- 
tions— and  its  substantive  provisions 
include  the  following: 

•  An  FSC  must  have  an  actual  for- 
eign presence,  complete  with  offices 
and  employees  offshore,  a  foreign 
bank  account  and  at  least  one  foreign 
director. 

•  An  FSC  must  actively  solicit 
overseas  business. 

•  The  formula  for  calculating  tax 
benefits  will  be  less  generous,  leaving 
FSC  with  what  amounts  to  a  flat  1 7% 
exemption  on  foreign  income. 

•  All  taxes  that  have  been  deferred 


over  the  last  12  years — more  than  SI  7 
billion — will  be  forgiven  by  the  U.S. 
government. 

Is  everybody  happy?  No.  Is  anybody 
happy?  It  hardly  seems  so. 

To  begin  with,  anyone  who  talks 
about  forgiving  billions  of  dollars  in 
corporate  taxes  draws  critics  like 
flies.  Of  course,  DISC  obligations 
would  never  have  been  collected  any- 
way, but  that's  not  how  the  consumer 
groups  will  put  it.  Expect  lots  of  mis- 
leading publicity. 

From  the  other  side,  however,  trad- 
ing partners  are  already  rumbling  that 
the  DISC  changes  don't  go  far  enough. 
"European  nations  will  probably  view 
the  forgiveness  as  confirmation  that 
they  were  right  and  that  DISC  repre- 
sented an  illegal  subsidy,"  says  Leon- 
ard Santos,  international  trade  coun- 
sel to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Even  as  other  nations  mount  that 
attack,  many  U.S.  firms  will  suffer  as 
a  result  of  the  new  rules.  There  is  a 
complete  waiver  for  companies  with 
less  than  $2.5  million  in  overseas 
sales  and  partial  exemptions  for  com- 
panies with  sales  between  S2.5  mil- 
lion and  $10  million.  But  Robert 
Feinschreiber,  a  Miami  lawyer  who 
helps  over  100  companies 
with  DISC  operations,  says 
this  won't  help  companies  in 
high-volume,  low-margin 
businesses  such  as  agricul- 
ture or  wholesaling.  Their 
administrative  costs  will 
outweigh  benefits. 

And  small  companies  are 
not  the  only  victims.  Al- 
though, on  average,  18%  of 
foreign  earnings  have  not 
been  taxed,  "If  you  are  a 
high-growth,  high-profit 
company  like  we  are,  you 
can  do  much  better  under  the 
present  rules,"  says  David 
Doran,  corporate  tax  man- 
ager for  Masco,  a  $  1  billion-a- 
year  manufacturer.  "The 
new  rules  will  end  up  reduc- 
ing our  DISC  benefits  by 
more  than  50%." 
The  net  result  of  all  this  is  that 
some  U.S.  companies  will  slow  down 
exports.  Moreover,  a  number  of  com- 
panies may  actually  wind  up  moving 
subsidiaries  offshore.  This  is  what  the 
government  is  trying  to  avoid. 

"This  will  create  a  whole  new  class 
of  businessmen,"  says  Andre  Foga- 
rasi,  an  Arthur  Andersen  partner. 
"You  are  going  to  take  the  guy  from 
Des  Moines,  who  isn't  sure  where 
Washington  is,  let  alone  the  Nether- 
lands Antilles,  and  ask  him  to  find  a 
jurisdiction  that  won't  make  him  pay 
taxes  and  is  politically  secure."  ■ 
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by  Goldie  Dietel 
Life  Consultant 
Richard  L.  Doyle  Associates,  Inc. 

What  is  the  current  status  of  the 
century-plus-old  life  insurance  in- 
dustry? The  business  that  has  been 
characterized  too  often  as  ultra-con- 
servative, even  dull?  In  mid-1983, 
an  executive  of  one  of  the  largest  life 
companies  replied,  "Chaotic!" 

In  its  "quiet  years,"  which  includes 
most  of  its  history  until  the  1970's,  the 
life  insurance  industry  in  the  U.S., 
some  1800  companies  strong,  main- 
tained a  very  low  profile,  quietly 
providing  protection  to  millions  of 
American  families  and  investing  its 
premium  dollars  in  the  most  prudent, 
"nonvolatile"  investments.  Today, 
you  would  never  recognize  that  sleep- 
ing giant.  What's  happened? 

•  The  squeeze  from  inflation,  which 
hurt  all  business,  was  especially 
rough  in  this  industry,  where  level 
premiums  are  guaranteed  well  into 
the  future. 

•  While  newer  investments  were 
earning  a  double-digit  rate  of  return, 
many  old  two  and  four  percent  cer- 
tificates remained  in  life  companies' 
portfolios. 

•  High  interest  rates,  readily  avail- 
able to  the  consumer  in  other  finan- 
cial instruments,  raised  questions 
about  the  value  of  "good  old  whole 
life  insurance." 

The  low  cost  of  borrowing  on 
cash  values  made  this  route  very  at- 
tractive to  policyholders,  but  caused 
a  monumental  financial  drain  to  the 
companies. 

•  The  recession  clearly  didn't  help 
anyone. 

•  Competition  from  other  financial 
institutions  on  all  fronts  can  no  longer 
be  ignored  or  tolerated. 

•  A  business  regulated  by  insur- 
ance departments  of  50  states  finds 
itself  now  answering  to  Washington 
on  some  of  its  most  sacred  practices. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  changes  in 
the  law  have  made  it  possible  to 
expand  life  insurance  operations  into 
many  non-traditional,  potentially 
profitable  arenas. 

•  A  business  of  numbers  and  more 
numbers  has  embraced  that  20th 
century  marvel,  the  computer,  as  no 
other  business  has. 

•  The  industry  is  mobilizing  its 
army  of  agents  not  with  the  simple 
rate  book  of  the  past,  but  with  a 
sophisticated  arsenal  of  new  tools, 
new  products  and  new  services. 
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Within  the  industry,  there  is  a 
scramble  to  get  into  the  full  financial 
services  marketplace,  often  through 
mergers  and  acquisitions.  But  not  all 
companies  are  taking  the  same  route. 
Among  the  so-called  "financial  super- 
companies"  with  strong  insurance 
ties  are  Prudential-Bache  Securities, 
Sears,  Roebuck  Company  (through 
its  Allstate  Insurance  Company)  and 
American  Express.  Travelers,  Trans- 
america  and  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty 
will  probably  join  the  financial  super- 
companies.  Their  target  markets, 
of  course,  are  the  upper-income, 
sophisticated  buyers  of  financial 
services.  Other  companies,  like  Met- 
ropolitan Life,  while  it  is  diversifying 
its  services,  and  is  one  of  the  few  life 
insurance  companies  to  enter  the 
property  and  casualty  area  profitably, 
continues  to  concentrate  on  a 
broader,  lower-income  market.  With 
most  life  insurance  companies  having 
a  50-50  mix  of  permanent  and  term 
life  insurance  in  recent  years,  Metro- 
politan has  held  to  a  90-10  ratio,  the 
90  being  whole  life. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  almost  all  life 
insurance  companies  are  gearing  up 
for  the  battle  ahead,  with  a  paring  of 
staff  to  make  them  competitively 
lean,  with  improved  technologies 
and  communications  systems,  with 
expansion  into  international  markets, 
and  with  an  emphasis  on  marketing, 
largely  ignored  in  the  past. 

An  Explosion  of  New  Products 

Not  since  the  '40's,  when  com- 
panies were  marketing  "family"  pol- 
icies and  plans  with  various  ad- 
justable features,  has  there  been 
such  a  spate  of  new  life  insurance 
policy  introductions  as  in  the  past 
several  years.  Most  are  universal  life 
designs,  although  there  are  many 
names  and  variations  of  this  concept, 
first  introduced  by  the  E.F.  Hutton 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  1979.  Uni- 
versal Life  "unbundles"  the  tradi- 
tional whole  life  insurance  policy  into 
its  insurance  and  savings  features. 
Part  of  the  premium  goes  for  insur- 


ance protection;  the  rest  is  put  in 
current  short-term,  high-rate  invest- 
ments to  build  the  policy's  cash 
value  account. 

One  of  Universal  Life's  most  attrac- 
tive features  is  its  flexibility.  It  allows 
the  policyholder  to  increase  or  de- 
crease the  size  of  premium  payments, 
depending  on  financial  needs  and 
available  cash.  Premium  payments 
can  even  be  suspended  for  a  period 
of  time,  as  long  as  there  is  enough 
money  in  the  cash  value  fund.  The 
policyholder  may  also  choose  to  de- 
crease protection,  or  increase  it,  as 
long  as  there  is  proof  of  insurability. 

Universal  Life  certainly  seems  to  be 
on  target  with  consumers.  The  Life 
Insurance  Marketing  and  Research 
Association  estimates  that  Universal 
Life  accounted  for  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  $5.68  billion  dollars  in 
new  individual  life  insurance  pre- 
miums paid  in  1982,  compared  with 
only  2  percent  in  1981.  This  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  because  many  ma- 
jor companies  only  recently  began 
selling  Universal  Life.  LIMRA  esti- 
mates that  Universal  Life  will  capture 
25  percent  of  the  market  this  year. 

Universal  Life  brings  in  higher  pre- 
miums than  term  insurance  and  is 
thus  helping  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness recapture  some  of  the  savings 
dollars  it  had  been  losing  to  other 
financial  institutions.  It  has  also 
forced  companies  that  don't  market 
Universal  Life  to  become  more  cre- 
ative and  more  competitive.  That  has 
been  good  for  the  business  and  for 
the  consumer. 

Another  rapidly  growing  new 
coverage  is  Variable  Life  insurance. 
Although  sold  in  other  countries  for 
years,  it  was  pioneered  here  in  1976 
by  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety of  the  U.S.  With  Variable  Life, 
there  is  a  guaranteed  death  benefit 
which  can  increase  depending  on  the 
performance  of  separate  account  in- 
vestments. These  accounts  are  usu- 
ally stocks,  bonds  or  money  market 
securities,  and  the  policyholder  may 
switch  periodically  from  one  account 


to  another.  Unlike  whole  life  insur- 
ance, the  cash  value  buildup  of  Varia- J 
ble  Life  depends  entirely  on  the  invest] 
ment  performance.  But  like  whole 
life,  there  is  a  fixed  premium. 

Variable  Life  insurance  policies  are 
regulated  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  are  sold  by 
prospectus,  like  a  security.  Salesmen 
must  be  registered  with  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers. 

While  there  are  only  a  few  com- 
panies selling  Variable  Life  at  present, 
many  others  are  gearing  up  to  bring 
out  their  own  version  of  this  market- 
sensitive  product. 

The  attractiveness  of  Universal  Life 
and  Variable  Life  policies  is  enhanced 
by  last  year's  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  (TEFRA)  which 
gives  these  products  the  same  tax 
break  whole  life  insurance  gets  —  that 
is,  earnings  accumulate  tax  free  in  a 
policyholder's  account  during  his 
lifetime. 

A  direct  product  of  the  govern- 
ment's creation,  the  Individual  Re- 
tirement Account  was  aggressively 
marketed  by  life  insurance  com- 
panies, along  with  savings  and  loan 
associations,  commercial  and  mutual 
savings  banks,  credit  unions,  mutual 
funds  and  others.  Insurance  com- 
panies were  there  with  annuities  for 
individuals  as  well  as  for  the  sizable 
group  insurance  market.  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  sold  more  than 
350,000  IRAs  last  year,  generating 
$508  million  in  premiums. 

Employee  Benefits  — 
Opportunities  &  Concerns 

The  sale  of  group  insurance  and 
other  employee  benefit  plans  has  long 
constituted  a  growth  industry  for  life 
insurance  companies.  The  latest  re- 
port from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce shows  that  in  1981,  the  average 
employee  benefit  payment  was  37.3 
percent  of  payroll,  $3.21  per  payroll 
hour,  and  $6,627  per  year,  per  em- 
ployee. The  Chamber  says  employee 
benefit  payments  increased  62  per- 
cent over  a  20-year  period. 

With  help  from  inflation,  tax 
breaks,  and  employee  demand  from 
executives  to  union  members,  life  in- 
surers have  aggressively  marketed 
a  variety  of  life  and  health  and  pen- 
sion products  to  get  their  share  of  the 
employee  benefit  dollar.  At  the  end  of 
1981,  group  life  insurance  in  the  U.S. 
totaled  $1,888.6  billion.  Insurance 
companies  earned  $24.5  billion  in 
group  health  insurance  premiums  in 


How  to  play  the  market  without 
isking  your  life* 


It  used  to  be  so  easy, 
ilisk  some  money  in  the  market 
or  growth.  Keep  the  rest  in  the 
)ank  and  buy  a  life  insurance 
i|)olicy  for  security.  Inflation  has 
changed  all  that,  and  a  lot  of 
f!)eople  are  risking  that  "security" 
jjoday  just  to  stay  even  with 
•ihe  economy. 

There's  another  way. 
;ohn  Hancock  Variable  Life.  Unlike  most  other  plans,  John  Hancock 
Variable  Life  lets  you  invest  some  of  your  premiums  in  stocks,  bonds,  or  the 
noney  market,  with  the  opportunity  to 
idd  to  the  value  of  your  coverage  without 


increasing  your  pre- 
mium. At  the  same 
time,  it  guarantees 
the  face  amount  of 
the  policy  you  buy, 
no  matter  what. 
Send  us  the  coupon  for  more 
information,  including  a  Prospectus. 
Learn  how  John  Hancock  Variable  Life 
can  help  you  create  a  certain  estate  in  an 
all  too  uncertain  world. 


I  need  to  review 
my  life  insurance  program. 
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Please  send  me  more  complete  information  and  a  Prospec- 
tus, including  charges  and  expenses.  I'd  like  to  read  the 
materials  carefully  before  investing  or  forwarding  funds. 


□ 
□ 


I  would  like  to  see  a  John  Hancock  registered  representative. 
I  understand  I  am  under  no  obligation.  My  phone 
number  is   . 

I  am  an  insurance  agent  or  broker. 


Name. 


Address . 
City  


State. 


Zip. 


Mail  to:  John  Hancock  Variable  Life  Insurance  Co. 
John  Hancock  Place  T-54,  P.O.  Box  111 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02117 


We  can  help  you  here  and  now.  Not  just  hereafter. 


the  (Hnncinc  face  of 
LIFE  INSURANCE 

.MO  HOW  IT  WILL  RFFECT 

vou  nno  vour  busihess 


that  year.  They  covered  27.9  million 
persons  with  pension  plans  and 
provided  retirement  income  to  2.8 
million  individuals. 

Now,  however,  the  tide  may  be 
changing.  Beleaguered  corporations 
are  taking  a  closer  look  at  the  high 
costs  of  employee  benefits,  and 
Washington  is  looking  at  taking  away 
some  of  those  tax  breaks.  While  there 
is  no  doubt  that  employee  benefits 
are  here  to  stay,  they  will  be  vastly 
streamlined  in  the  future. 

Where  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
interest  a  few  years  ago  in  rounding 
out  group  insurance  programs  to  in- 
clude such  benefits  as  auto,  mortgage 
and  legal  coverages,  these  ideas  did 
not  gain  ready  acceptance,  and  are 
now  largely  on  the  back  burner.  The 
fastest  growing  "new"  group  insur- 
ance product  is  dental  insurance.  Ten 
years  ago,  less  than  18  million  people 
had  such  coverage;  today,  more  than 
80  million  people  have  some  kind  of 
dental  insurance. 

Another  growth  area  is  disability 
income  insurance.  While  this  type  of 
benefit  has  been  available  for  some 
time,  the  Health  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  America  finds  that  group  dis- 
ability income  protection  plans  have 
been  significantly  upgraded  in  the 
last  five  years.  Jennifer  Stockdale, 
spokesperson  for  HIAA,  notes  that 
both  short-term  and  long-term  dis- 
ability policies  have  been  improved: 
"Newly  insured  employees  have 
short-term  disability  benefits  that  last 
longer  and  pay  more  than  similar 
policies  that  were  issued  in  1977. 
Newer,  long-term  disability  policies 
have  higher  maximum  benefits  than 
those  issued  in  1977,  but  workers 
usually  have  to  wait  longer  for  their 
benefits  to  begin." 

The  average  monthly  payment  un- 
der long-term  policies  has  increased. 
In  1982,  60  percent  of  disabled  work- 
ers could  receive  $900  or  more  per 
month,  compared  to  only  16  percent 
in  1977.  But  while  payments  have 
increased,  waiting  periods  have  be- 
come longer.  Last  year,  75  percent  of 


employers  surveyed  by  HIAA  said 
they  had  policies  which  begin  paying 
benefits  six  months  after  the  disabil- 
ity. Only  44  percent  made  that  state- 
ment during  a  similar  survey  in  1977. 

This  could  well  reflect  the  almost 
universal  concern  with  health  care 
costs  in  the  nation  today.  Each  year 
Americans  spend  more  money  for 
medical  care.  National  health  spend- 
ing (including  both  private  and  public 
expenditures  for  personal  health  care, 
medical  research  and  construction  of 
medical  facilities,  administrative  and 
health  insurance  costs  and  govern- 
ment sponsored  public  health  ac- 
tivities) reached  $286.6  billion  in  1981, 
or  an  average  of  $1,255  per  person. 
Consistently  outpacing  the  rate  of  in- 
flation, health  care  costs  have  soared 
from  5.3  percent  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  in  1960  to  9.8  percent 
in  1981. 

Life  and  health  insurance  com- 
panies have  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
efforts  to  control  the  ever-mounting 
costs  of  health  care.  They  have  lob- 
bied vigorously  for  more  control  of 
Government  spending  and  against 
shifting  Government  costs  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  They  have  publicized  the 
need  for  hospital  and  other  cost  con- 
trol programs.  They  have  developed 
a  number  of  new  cost  containment 
devices  and  undertaken  significant  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  costs  of  health  care. 

As  examples,  health  insurers  em- 
ploy the  use  of  coordination  of  bene- 
fits, second  surgical  opinions,  pre- 
admissions testing,  ambulatory  sur- 
gery, nursing  home  and  home  care. 
Recently,  hospices  (facilities  con- 
cerned with  a  terminally-ill  patient's 
family  as  well  as  the  patient)  have 
been  included  as  a  health  insurance 
alternative  to  regular  hospital  care. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  insur- 
ance carriers  include  the  use  of  de- 
ductibles and  coinsurance  which  seek 
to  make  the  consumer  a  more  pru- 
dent, cost-conscious  purchaser  of 
health  care  services. 

Many  companies  are  supporting 
alternative  health  care  delivery  sys- 


tems. While  health  maintenance 
organizations  (HMO's)  have  been 
around  for  some  time,  a  relatively 
new  delivery  system  has  recently 
appeared.  Called  PPO's,  there  are 
already  more  than  160  preferred 
provider  organizations  in  California  ] 
alone.  PPO's  take  many  different 
forms,  but  can  be  described  as  a 
group  of  health  care  providers  which 
contract  with  employers,  insurance 
companies  or  other  third-party  payers 
to  deliver  health  care  services  to  an 
employee  group  at  a  reduced  fee. 

Further,  a  number  of  companies 
have  joined  together  to  advance  the 
state  of  the  art  in  claims  processing, 
through  the  use  of  modern  computer 
networks  hooked  into  hospital  termi- 
nals to  produce  the  electronic  trans- 
mission of  claims,  which  has  a  major 
cost  savings  potential. 

And  finally,  on  a  very  positive 
note,  life  and  health  insurance  com- 
panies have  been  urging  employers 
to  modify  the  health  care  behavior  of 
their  employees.  Studies  reveal  that 
worksite  disease  prevention  pro- 
grams are  achieving  major  cost  re- 
ductions for  employers  in  terms  of 
improved  productivity,  reduced  ab- 
senteeism and  lower  health  costs. 

Health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention strategies,  often  called 
"Wellness"  programs,  focus  on  such 
health  risks  as  smoking,  poor  diet, 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  lack  of 
exercise. 

Despite  these  many  efforts  at  cost 
containment,  most  businesses  expect 
an  average  18  percent  jump  in  their 
health  care  expenditures  this  year. 
That's  over  four  times  the  current  rate 
of  inflation  as  measured  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  according  to  re- 
sults of  a  survey  by  William  M.  Mercei 
Inc.,  New  York.  Employers  also 
face  a  potential  cap  on  the  amount 
of  tax-free  health  insurance  benefits 
they  may  provide  under  legislation 
being  proposed  in  Washington. 

Cafeteria  Compensation  Plans 

A  hot  new  employee  benefit  idea 
appeared  on  the  scene  a  few  years 
ago  and  is  becoming  very  popular  in 
large  companies.  Called  cafeteria 
compensation  plans,  or  flexible- 
spending  accounts  or  reimbursement 
account  plans,  they  grew  out  of  favor- 
able tax  rulings,  especially  section 
125  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Flexible  benefit  plans  allow  em- 
ployees to  choose  from  a  menu  of 
benefit  options,  rather  than  being  lim- 


METROPOLITAN.™  ONLY 
INSURANCE  COMPANIES  YOU  MAY  EVER 


It's  not  uncommon  for  one 
family  to  have  a  variety  of 
insurance  policies  from  a  vari- 
ety of  insurance  companies. 

But  there  is  an  alternative. 
You  can  satisfy  your  insurance 
needs  through  one  source: 
Metropolitan  Insurance 
Companies. 

We  protect  over  47  million 
people  not  only  with  life  insur- 
ance, but  also  with  insurance 
plans  for  their  health,  auto, 
home  and  retirement* 

And  we  continue  to  offer  new 
products  and  innovative  ideas. 
For  example,  our  Whole  Life 


Plus  coverage  gives  you  one  of 
the  best  buys  in  permanent 
insurance  protection.  A 
Metropolitan  homeowner  pol- 
icy may  save  you  money  by 
offering  flexible  deductibles, 
while  a  Metropolitan  IRA 
helps  provide  for  a  more  se- 
cure retirement  with  guaran- 
teed principal. 

And  when  we  surveyed 
auto  policyholders,  89  percent 
of  the  respondents  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  speed 
and  efficiency  of  our  claims 
service. 

But  most  importantly,  when 


you  deal  with  Metropolitan, 
you  deal  with  a  trained  profes- 
sional who  can  help  you  with 
your  individual  needs.  If  you'd 
like  this  kind  of  service,  con- 
venience and  commitment 
from  an  insurance  leader,  just 
call  your  Metropolitan 
representative. 

It's  good  to  know  that  no 
matter  what  happens, 
Metropolitan  will  really  stand 
by  you. 


5<  Metropolitan 

in«p   Insurance  I  Companies 


METROPOLITAN  REALLY  STANDS  BY  YOU. 

Life/Health/Auto/Home/Retirement 

)  1983  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co..  NY,  N  Y.  Metropolitan  Property  and  Liability  Insurance  Co.,  Warwick.  K  I  ,  Metropolitan  Casualty  Insurance  Co  .  Warwick.  R.I.. 
Metropolitan  Ceneral  Insurance  Co.,  Warwick.  R  I  .  Metropolitan  Insurance  and  Annuity  Co..  N.Y,  N.Y.  'Autofc  Homeowners  not  available  in  all  states 


When  it  comes  to  life  insurance, 
you  deserve  more  than 


Letfc  look 
it  the  record: 

you  purchased  a  Guardian  Whole  Life  policy 
1963,  you're  not  paying  what  you  thought  you 
ould  for  life  insurance.  YouVe  paying  less!!* 


rred  Risk  Ordinary  Life  —  issued 
year  dividends,  male  $100,000. 

in  1963; 

Annual 
premium 

Projected  dividend 
at  issue 

Actual  dividend 
paid  in  1983 

Actual  net 
outlay  in  1983 

$2,301 

$  792 

$1,924 

$  377 

3,223 

954 

2,569 

654 

4,641 

1,382 

3,351 

1,290 

iat  about  the  future?  On  January  1,  1983,  The 
.rdian  introduced  its  LifeGuard  Direct  Recognition 
ole  Life  policy  series,  the  most  competitive  blend  of 
insurance  protection  and  cash  accumulation  in  com- 
y  history.  Although  LifeGuard  dividends  will  be  more 
iit  •  ve  to  interest  rates  than  dividends  paid  by  Guardian 
he  past;  the  power  of  LifeGuard's  new  dividend  for- 
ta  makes  possible  a  vanishing  premium  feature  that 
make  your  cash  outlay  disappear  in  as  few  as  seven  or 
it  years.**  Take  a  look  at  our  LifeGuard  in  action: 


Guard  with  Vanishing  Premium: 

,000  Whole  Life,  preferred.  Dividends  used  initially 
irchase  paid-up  additions;  later  to  reduce  premium 

Male 
premium 

Years 
to  pay** 

Guaranteed 
cash  value 
20  years 

Total 

Total  cash      death  benefit* 
20  years*          20  years 

$1531 

8 

$30,845 

$45,102 

$123,339 

2310 

8 

40,968 

59,894 

125,734 

3661 

7 

50,814 

64,085 

114,700 

Fairness  among  old  and  new  policyholders  is  important 
to  The  Guardian.  If  you  already  own  permanent  Guardian 
life  insurance  protection,  you  can  now  incorporate  the 
benefits  of  our  new  LifeGuard  policy  into  your  present 
coverage  through  our  1984  Dividend  Update  Program. 
The  Guardian  is  also  a  portfolio  company,  sharing  overall 
company  investment  earnings  with  both  old  and  new 
policyholders. 

Whether  it's  a  new  product,  or  updating  the  benefits  in 
our  existing  policies,  we  believe  our  actions  speak  louder 
than  words. 

For  more  information  about  our  LifeGuard  policy  series, 
or  any  other  Guardian  Life,  Health,  Group,  Pension  or 
Equity  product,  just  contact  a  Guardian  agent  or  mail 
the  coupon. 

i  1 

Mail  to: 

Agency  Department 

The  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company  of  America 
201  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Please  contact  me  about  the  new 
Guardian  LifeGuard  Whole  Life  policy. 

Name  


he  Guardian 


Address 
City 
Phone 

Guardian's  new  LifeGuard  Whole  Life.  The  weight  of  evidence  is  in  its  favor. 
I  l 


Life  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY  10003  •  A  mutual  company  established  in  1860 


es  depending  on  dividends  are  neither  estimated  nor  guaranteed,  but  are 
1  on  the  1983  dividend  scale.  The  1983  dividend  scale  reflects  current 
•any  claims,  expense,  and  investment  experience  (applicable  to  all  poli- 
and  taxes  under  current  laws.  Actual  dividends  paid  may  be  higher  or 
r  than  those  illustrated  depending  on  the  company's  actual  future 
rience. 

lends  are  affected  by  policy  loans.  Under  current  economic  conditions,  in 
»iven  policy  year,  the  greater  the  amount  of  the  loans  the  smaller  the 
end.  The  illustration  above  assumes  no  loans. 

tlement  dividend  is  paid  upon  death,  surrender,  or  maturity  or  upon  con- 


tinuation for  reduced  paid  up  or  extended  term  insurance,  provided  that  pre- 
miums have  been  paid  for  at  least  eleven  years.  Settlement  dividends  are  not 
guaranteed. 

*The  number  of  years  of  required  cash  outlay  depends  upon  age  at  issue,  policy 
class,  face  amount,  and  continuation  of  The  Guardian's  current  dividend 
scale,  and  assumes  no  policy  loans.  This  is  not  an  automatic  dividend  option. 
Policyowner  must  request  change  of  dividend  option  at  policy  year  indicated. 
He  may  pay  the  balance  of  premium  by  surrendering  a  portion  of  the  paid-up 
insurance.  This  is  not  a  paid-up  policy;  premiums  are  due  and  payable  in  all 
policy  years. 


THE  CHRncmC  FREE  OF 

LJT=E  INSURANCE 

..MID  HOUJ  IT  WILL  HFFECT 

you  nnD  vour  Business 


ited  to  what  the  company  serves 
up.  The  selection  is  likely  to  include  a 
number  of  benefits  rarely  seen  in 
regular  benefit  plans,  such  as  depen- 
dent day-care  reimbursement,  pre- 
paid legal  insurance  and  orthodontia, 
in  addition  to  group  life  and  health 
insurance  and  long-term  disability  in- 
surance. They  are  designed  to  accom- 
modate the  varied  needs  of  today's 
work  force  which  includes  single  par- 
ents and  two  income  families  with 
young  children.  A  young  married 
woman,  for  example,  might  want  ma- 
ternity benefits,  while  an  older  worker 
would  be  more  interested  in  a  pension. 

A  typical  flexible  benefit  plan 
works  like  this:  the  employer  takes 
money  from  pre-tax  wages  and  puts 
it  in  the  reimbursement  account.  The 
employee  determines  how  to  allot  his 


amount  among  the  various  benefits 
wanted.  Currently  the  employee's 
flexible  benefits  are  not  taxed  to  him 
as  income.  The  employer  does  not 
pay  income  or  Social  Security  taxes 
on  the  benefits  provided.  One  disad- 
vantage is  that,  since  Social  Security 
benefits  are  based  on  taxes  paid,  the 
employee  would  suffer  a  reduction  in 
Social  Security  survivorship  benefits, 
disability  insurance  base  and  retire- 
ment benefits. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  wanted 
employee  benefit,  cafeteria  compen- 
sation plans  show  promise  for  the 
containment  of  medical  costs,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  quality 
care.  There  are  high  administrative 
start-up  costs  to  employers  for  these 
plans,  which  is  why  they  are  largely 
in  big  companies.  But  their  growth 


seems  inevitable  and  will  be  spurred 
by  new  computer  software  capability. 
An  imaginative  idea  was  described  by 
Howard  G.  Steele,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Lincoln  National  Life.  He  sees, 
for  the  future,  a  kiosk  in  a  company's 
lobby  or  employee  service  area, 
which  will  operate  like  an  automatic 
banking  machine  with  much  greater 
sophistication.  The  employee,  by 
entering  his  code  and  pushing  some 
buttons,  could  not  only  get  an  up- 
date at  any  time,  on  the  status  of  his 
benefit  plans,  but  could  also  activate 
the  computer  to  make  changes  of 
his  choice. 

Public  and  Private  Pensions 
—  In  the  Public  Eye 

Very  much  in  the  news  this  year, 
retirement  pensions  have  been  mak- 
ing headlines  since  1935,  when  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  introduced. 
Subsequently  amended  at  various 
times,  the  Act  underwent  major 
changes  in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983,  in  an  attempt 
to  make  it  more  financially  stable. 

Employers,  employees  and  the  self-l 
employed  will  pay  higher  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  on  a  stepped-up  sched- 
ule. Under  current  law,  the  present 
6.7%  tax  for  wage  earners  will  rise  to 
7%  in  1984,  7.05%  in  1985,  7.15%  in 
1986,  7.51%  in  1988  and  7.60%  in  1990. 
The  amount  of  an  individual's  wages 
subject  to  this  tax  rate  is  $35,700  a 
year.  In  1984,  employees  will  receive  a 
0.30%  tax  credit  on  their  Federal  in- 
come taxes  to  offset  the  increase. 

Self-employed  persons  will  pay  as 
much  payroll  tax  as  the  combined 
employer-employee  rate,  but  will  also 
get  a  tax  credit:  2.7%  in  1984,  2.3%  in 
1985,  and  2%  for  1986-1989.  The  credit 
will  then  be  replaced  with  a  system 
that  treats  the  self-employed  much 
the  same  as  employees  —  the  earn- 
ings subject  to  FICA  tax  and  Federal 
income  tax  will  be  reduced  by  one- 
half  the  FICA  tax,  and  one-half  the 
FICA  tax  will  be  allowed  as  an  income 
tax  deduction. 

For  retiree  recipients  of  Social  Se- 
curity benefits,  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments have  been  postponed.  Also 
effective  in  1984,  higher-income  per- 
sons will  pay  a  tax  on  Social  Security 
benefits.  For  a  single  individual,  taxes 
will  be  payable  if  the  person's  ad- 
justed gross  income,  as  well  as  half  of 
the  benefit  and  all  of  the  individual's  i 
tax-free  income,  exceed  a  base 
amount  of  $25,000.  The  base  is  $35,000 
for  a  married  taxpayer  filing  a  joint 


Finally! 

an  employee  benefit 

the  employer  doesn't  pay  for! 

Benefits  are  not  just  one  of  the  most  important  ways  to  keep  your 
employees  happy —they're  one  of  the  most  expensive,  too 

Now,  with  a  Bankers  Security  payroll  deduction  plan,  you  can 
offer  your  employees  the  best  life  insurance  protection  at  no 
cost  to  you.  And  you  can  give  them  the  benefit  of  lower  individual 
rates  through  the  convenience  of  payroll  deduction. 

Unlike  many  other  life  insurance  companies,  Bankers  Security 
offers  your  employees  a  variety  of  whole-life  products,  from 
interest-sensitive  to  traditional 

And  Bankers  Security  is  the  first  insurance  company  to  make 
"Variable  Life"  policies  available  through  payroll  deduction. 

Alonq  with  the  finest  product  list,  we  offer  the  finest  services— 
a  professional  staff  and  computerized  billing  and  support 
systems.  No  surprise  when  you  consider  we  have  over  $2 
billion  of  salary  deduction  insurance  in  force  today. 

Bankers  Security  payroll  deduction  life  insurance.  It's  one  of  the 
best  employer  benefits  around.  Call  Philip  G.  Brimer,  CLUat 
( 202)  463-3433  for  more  information. 
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1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  N.W. 
life-  insurance  society^^   Washington.  D  C.  20006 
A  United  Services  Life  Company 


Not  all  senior  citizens  are  living  in  the  sun  belt 
worrying  about  their  golf  scores. 

Too  many  of  them  are  living  on  the  edge  of  pov- 
erty worrying  about  making  ends  meet. 

Because  a  Social  Security  check  doesn't  go  far. 

And  even  pensions  don't  always  provide  enough 
to  sustain  people. 

Not  surprisingly  more  and  more  employees  are 
now  taking  a  hard  look  at  their  retirement  plans. 

And  so  are  their  employers. 

And  the  days  when  people  left  a  company  with 
just  a  gold  watch  and  a  fixed  income  are  farther 
behind  us  than  ever. 

Employers  today  are  not  only  providing  pen- 
sions, they're  also  offering  a  range  of  savings  op- 
tions to  give  people  additional  security  after 
retirement. 

And  at  Connecticut  General,  a  CIGNAcompany, 
we're  particularly  well  equipped  to  help  in  that. 

For  one  thing,  we  offer  all  the  major  tax-advan- 
taged savings  plans  currently  available.  From 


plans  everybody's  heard  of  like  IRA's,  to  more  ex- 
otic ones  like  401K's. 

On  top  of  that,  with  one  of  the  largest,  most  expe- 
rienced staffs  in  the  industry,  our  Group  Pension 
people  can  offer  a  customized  program  for  each 
of  their  clients. 

They  can  also  offer  administrative  support,  help 
with  employee  communications,  and  provide  ex- 
ceptional experience  in  enrollment. 

In  fact,  they're  already  providing  these  services 
to  over  5,000  companies  with  combined  pension 
assets  of  $12.7  billion. 

If  you'd  like  more  information  on  this  topic,  write 
to  Connecticut  General,  Dept.  A-141-B,  Hartford,  CT 
06152. 

Or,  if  you'd  like  to  know  what  we  can  offer  your 
corporation, call  your  broker  or  local  Connecticut 
General  representative. 

Because  after  a  lifetime  of 
hard  work,  people  deserve 
more  than  years  of  hard  times. 


CIGNA 
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return,  and  zero  for  a  married  tax- 
payer living  with  a  spouse  but  filing 
a  separate  return. 

There  are  also,  down  the  road, 
changes  in  what  a  retiree  may  earn 
and  still  collect  Social  Security,  and 
there  will  be  increases  in  the  normal 
retirement  age  in  small  steps;  the 
proposed  normal  retirement  age  for 
people  reaching  age  62  after  the  year 
2022  becomes  67. 

When  Social  Security  was  enacted, 
life  insurance  companies  feared  it  as  a 
threat  to  their  own  sales  of  life  insur- 
ance and  individual  and  group  pen- 
sions. With  the  passage  of  time, 
however,  and  inflationary  pressures, 
insurance  companies  have  received 
more  than  their  share  of  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  pension  dollars  con- 
tributed by  the  private  and  public 
sectors. 

The  pension  picture  is  changing 
again.  Many  companies  are  looking 
for  ways  to  keep  pension  costs  down, 
and  they  are  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  about  regulations  dealing 
with  pension  plans.  Most  private 
pension  plans  are  still  the  traditional 
"defined  benefit"  plans  which  are 
based  on  age,  salary  and  length  of 
service,  and  guarantee  long-term 
employees  a  specified  income  every 
month  for  life.  But  there  is  a  sweep- 
ing trend  toward  "defined  contribu- 
tion" pension  plans,  those  that  allow 
employers  and  employees  to  save 
for  retirement  while  allowing  them  to 
protect  a  portion  of  their  contribu- 
tions from  taxes.  Defined  contribu- 
tion plans  include  corporate  profit 
sharing,  thrift,  savings  plans  and  sal- 
ary reduction  savings  programs. 

Plans  generating  the  most  excite- 
ment right  now  are  those  based  on 
Section  401(k)  of  the  1978  Tax  Reform 
Act  and  drastically  affected  by  the 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (ERTA)  of 
1981.  The  major  advantage  to  em- 
ployees of  a  401(k)  plan  is  the  substan- 
tially eased  impact  of  Federal  income 
tax  on  the  salaries  and  bonuses  they 
earn.  Money  set  aside  for  a  401(k) 
plan  is  excluded  from  Federal  income 


taxes  and  treated  as  a  salary  reduc- 
tion. At  present,  this  amount  is  also 
excluded  from  Social  Security  taxes 
normally  paid  by  both  employers 
and  employees.  (There  is  an  anti- 
discrimination rule  which  states  that 
the  average  percentage  of  pay  de- 
ferred by  the  top  one-third  of  em- 
ployees cannot  exceed  by  more  than 
50  percent  the  amount  deferred  by 
the  bottom  two-thirds.) 

Another  major  tax  advantage  is  the 
treatment  of  the  amassed  money  at 
retirement:  it  may  be  taxed  based  on 
the  favorable  ten-year  forward  aver- 
aging formula,  unlike  payroll  de- 
duction IRAs  or  Qualified  Voluntary 
Employee  Contribution  Plans.  Other 
advantages  include  immediate  vest- 
ing in  the  plan,  the  fact  that  employ- 
ers can  provide  matching  funds  if 
they  wish,  and  the  right  under  cer- 
tain "hardship"  conditions  to  make 
withdrawals.  Pre-retirement  with- 
drawals are  taxable. 

Funding  vehicles  for  money  in 
401(k)  plans  have  been  limited  to 
date,  consisting  mainly  of  invest- 
ments in  stocks  and  bonds  or  an 
interest-paying  account.  Banks  and 
insurance  companies  have  been  the 
largest  plan  providers,  but  they  are 
no  longer  the  exclusive  providers. 
Coupled  with  the  increases  in  com- 
puter technology,  this  has  made  it 
possible  to  offer  a  whole  range  of 
investment  vehicles  from  which  the 
employee  can  choose. 

There  are  some  IRS  rulings  pend- 
ing which  will  affect  401(k)  plans, 
but  they  will  probably  not  slow  their 
growth,  especially  in  large  com- 
panies. Defined  benefit  plans  may  be 
further  threatened  by  a  proposal  by 
the  Financial  Accounting  Standards 
Board  that  companies  be  required  to 
disclose  their  net  pension  liabilities  in 
their  financial  statements. 

Sex  and  the  Single  Insurance 
Risk  Table 

Probably  no  development  in  recent 
years  has  done  more  to  shake  up  the 
life  insurance  industry  than  the  de- 


bate on  the  validity  of  using  different 
pricing  practices  for  men  and  women 
in  setting  premium  rates  for  life  and 
health  insurance,  pension  plans  and 
auto  insurance. 

The  industry's  traditional  gender- 
based  pricing  takes  into  account 
experience  factors  for  each  sex;  for  ex- 
ample, women  live  longer,  on  the 
average  seven  years  longer  than  men, 
so  they  have  paid  less  for  life  insur- 
ance, more  for  retirement  annuities. 
Women  are  often  charged  more  for 
health  and  disability  insurance,  since 
company  tables  show  women's  use 
costs  for  these  benefits  are  higher. 
Similarly,  since  young  men  have  a 
higher  accident  rate,  young  women 
generally  pay  less  for  auto  insurance. 

In  July,  one  of  these  issues  was 
settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  when 
it  ruled  that  employer-sponsored 
pension  plans  may  not  pay  lower 
monthly  benefits  to  women.  The  rul- 
ing directly  affects  "defined  contribu- 
tion" pension  plans,  those  in  which 
employers  and/or  employees  make 
set  payments  into  retirement  ac- 
counts. The  contributions  are  usually 
the  same  for  men  and  women,  but 
the  benefits  frequently  vary  by  sex. 
The  Court  ruled  against  retroactivity, 
at  least  in  public-employee  plans,  but 
as  of  August  1, 1983,  all  pension  plan 
contributions  must  be  used  to  finance 
a  system  of  equal  payments  to  men 
and  women. 

Most  private  corporate  pension 
plans  are  not  affected.  Those  using  a 
"defined  benefit"  formula  already  cal- 
culate pension  benefits  without  re- 
gard to  sex.  But  since  sex-differenti- 
ated annuities  are  common  features 
in  the  retirement  plans  of  public  em- 
ployees and  employees  of  non-profit 
institutions,  such  as  universities  and 
hospitals,  millions  of  people  are  in- 
volved in  the  Court's  decision. 

Benefits  can  be  equalized  by  in- 
creasing payments  to  women  and 
lowering  men's,  or  by  eliminating  sex- 
based  options.  Companies  can  offer 
annuities  with  benefits  for  a  fixed 
period,  rather  than  providing  the 
more  common  lifetime  annuities. 

The  insurance  industry,  noting  that 
'  the  Court  decision  applies  only  to 
employer-sponsored  pension  plans, 
has  mounted  a  major  advertising  and 
public  relations  program  defending 
its  current  pricing  practices  on  indi- 
vidual annuities,  and  life,  health  and 
auto  insurance.  However,  there  are 
two  bills  pending  in  Congress  (H.R. 
100  and  S.  372)  that  would  prohibit 


Don't  be  trapped  by 
cheap  reinsurance. 

Saving  a  few  dollars  on  reinsurance  premiums  can  be  a  very 
tempting  but  false  economy. 

Poorly  planned  reinsurance  programs  or  late  payment  of  claims 
put  a  clamp  on  your  company's  profits. 

That's  why  financial  stability,  prompt  payment  of  claims 
and  personal  contact  are  so  important  in  selecting  your  reinsurer. 

General  Re  offers  a  depth  of  skill,  experience  and  financial 
resources  unsurpassed  by  any  other  domestic  reinsurer. 
For  reinsurance  you  can  trust,  call  General  Re  today.  Jjg||g^j|| 
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If  insurance  brokers  all  seem  like  peas  in  a  pod  with  the  same  attitudes,  same  programs, 
same  coverages,  perhaps  it's  time  to  look  at  Frank  B.  Hall.  We're  the  world's  most  inventive 

insurance  services  firm.  The  Protection  Connection"  to  21st  Century  insurance  and  risk 
management  technology  for  significant  corporations,  both  large  and  small,  around  the  globe. 

At  Frank  B.  Hall,  we're  never  too  busy,  or  too  complacent,  or  too  distracted  to  get  excited 
about  your  needs.  We're  the  creative  force  in  our  industry.  Look  for  us  today  in  a  convenient 
location.  Find  out  what  a  unique  firm  we  really  are.  And  how  we  can  satisfy  your  every 
corporate  insurance  requirement  in  our  own  special  way 

FRANK  B  HALL  &  CQ  JS£S?nectt 

The  Protection  Connection  is  a  trademark  and  service  mark  of  Frank  B  Hall  &  Co  Iric  P  Frank  B  Hall  &  Co  Inc..  1983  All  rights  reserved 


Is  this  the  newest  hot  button 
in  the  life  insurance  business? 


If  there's  anything  predictable  about 
iterest  rates,  it's  simply  that  they'll  go  down, 
ro  up.  Go  down.  Go  up.  Always  have. 

Why  then  are  some  life  insurers  rushing 
way  from  traditional  policies  to  promote 
nly  new  interest-sensitive  ones? 

While  there  are  no  easy  answers,  we  see  no 
eason  to  panic.  We  believe  that  promoting 
nly  one  kind  of  policy  doesn't  fully  serve  the 
eeds  of  customers.  Nor  of  a  sales  force. 

That's  why  the  USLIFE  companies  offer 
iterest-sensitive  policies  like  the  new 
^NOFLEX*  series  and  traditional  ones  like 
business  Whole  Life  and  Executive  85. 


We  feel  that  offering  alternatives  in  an  age 
of  uncertainty  is  the  most  prudent  route  a 
major  corporation  can  take.  After  all,  interest 
rates  will  go  down.  Go  up.  Go  down.  Go  up.  So, 
in  any  event,  we  can  respond. 

Maybe  that's  why  the  combined  USLIFE 
companies  rank  third  among  all  stock  life 
insurance  companies  in  individual  life  sales. 

So  call  the  USLIFE  company  nearest  you 
for  more  information.  If  you  prefer,  just  write 
Dept.  M,  USLIFE  Corporation,  125  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York,  NY  10038.  Phone:  212-709-6226. 

We'll  show  you  why  having  a  choice  of  poli- 
cies is  the  most  rational  way  to  buy  one. 

*  Not  yet  available  in  all  states. 


U3.IFE 

life  is  a  family  affair 

Our  family  of  life  insurance  companies:  The  United  States  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  NY  212-709-6360 
ISLIFE  Life  Insurance  Company  of  California,  Pasadena,  CA  213-795-0401  •  Great  National  Life,  Dallas,  TX  214-357-1861 
Old  Line  Life,  Milwaukee,  Wl  414-271-2820  •  All  American  Life,  Chicago,  IL  312-399-6500 
Lincoln  Liberty  Life.  Des  Moines,  IA  515-225-2000 
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sex  discrimination  in  all  types  of  in- 
surance. Similarly,  there  is  legislation 
pending  in  at  least  a  quarter  of  the 
states  to  equalize  rates  and  benefits, 
and  Montana  has  already  passed  a 
bill  banning  sex  discrimination  in  in- 
surance, to  become  effective  October 
1, 1985.  Several  states  already  have 
unisex  laws  pertaining  to  auto 
insurance. 

Meeting  the  Challenge  Ahead 

Today,  you  can  buy  from  your  life 
insurance  company  a  mutual  fund,  a 
money  market  account,  a  cash  man- 
agement account,  and  other  financial 
services.  More  are  coming.  And  if 
you  believe  Universal  Life  and  Varia- 
ble Life  sound  pretty  good,  look  for 
the  policy  that  will  combine  the  best 
features  of  each  of  these.  It's  on  the 
drawing  board. 

Approve  of  premium  discounts  for 
non-smokers?  U.S.  Life  Corporation 
says  it  will  give  qualifying  exercisers 
who  don't  smoke  a  discount  of  up  to 
16.0  percent  on  its  new  whole  life  in- 
surance policy,  The  Exerciser. 

Still  concerned  about  inflation's  ero- 
sion of  life  insurance  values?  The 
Central  National  Life  of  Omaha  has 
introduced  Swiss  Franc  Life;  by  de- 
nominating premiums  and  benefits 
in  this  stable  currency,  the  company 
believes  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  policy's  death  benefits  should  be 
about  the  same  as  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  face  amount  at  the  time 
of  the  policy's  issue. 

Like  the  tax  advantage  of  IRAs  & 
Keoghs?  There's  a  bill  in  Congress 
that  would  permit  additional  non- 
deductible contributions  to  an  IRA 
of  up  to  $2,000  a  year,  plus  another 
$8,000  over  the  life  of  the  account. 
The  additional  contributions  would 
not  be  tax  deductible,  but  the  earn- 
ings on  them  would  accumulate  on  a 
tax  deferred  basis.  There  are  other 
bills  pending  which  would  permit  a 
separate  IRA  earmarked  for  buying 
a  home. 

Enamored  of  computers?  So  is  the 
industry.  Expect  to  get  more  detailed 


proposals,  fast  retrieval  of  informa- 
tion when  you  need  it,  and  improved 
claims  service. 

Expect  your  agent  to  be  up  on  every- 
thing? He,  and  in  increasing  num- 
bers, she,  is  getting  intensive  training 
in  many  aspects  of  financial  planning. 

According  to  Paul  Gross,  president 
of  New  Jersey's  largest  independent 
agency,  National  Insurance  Associ- 
ates, "You  will  soon  see  a  new  type  of 
agent  emerge:  more  aggressive,  tech- 
nically superior,  a  'Renaissance  type' 
if  you  will,  who  will  sell  surety  bonds, 
tax-free  municipals,  Universal 
Life,  IRAs  and  Keogh  plans.  To  sur- 
vive —  and  prosper  —  this  person 
must  be  knowledgeable,  competitive, 
service-oriented,  but  most  important, 
thoroughly  professional  in  approach 
and  follow-through." 

Of  course,  the  industry  awaits  rul- 
ings on  tax  issues,  on  unisex  rates,  on 
just  how  far  bank  deregulation  will 
go.  A  recent  change  in  New  York 
State  law  makes  it  possible  for  life 
insurers  to  trade  in  the  financial  fu- 
tures markets  which  will  help  their 
competitive  situation. 

Industry  leaders  are  bullish  on 
their  ability  to  meet  the  challenges 
they  face.  In  a  recent  talk  to  his 
company's  managers,  Donald  K. 
Ross,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  New 
York  Life,  said,  "The  economic  and 
social  landscape  in  which  you  run 
your  businesses  has  changed  signifi- 
cantly in  recent  years.  You  face  a 
volatile  economy,  with  interest  rates 
that  ebb  and  flow  erratically,  a  high 
and  persistent  unemployment  rate, 
an  expanded  roster  of  new  and  ag- 
gressive competitors,  a  more  knowl- 
edgeable —  and  skeptical  —  group  of 
customers,  some  of  whom  question 
or  even  criticize  our  products,  es- 
pecially whole  life,  and  a  series  of 
changing  markets  for  all  of  our  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

"I  believe  that  the  company's  un- 
deniable strengths  are  an  effective 
counterbalance  to  those  external  chal- 
lenges. We  have  uncommon  financial 
and  human  resources.  We  have  both 


new  and  time-tested  products  that 
provide  real  and  enduring  financial 
security  for  millions  of  customers. 
We  have  the  creativity  and  capacity  to 
design  and  sell  new  products  that 
meet  new  needs.  And  we  have  what 
I  believe  is  our  most  valuable  asset 
—  the  trust  and  approval  of  our 
policyowners." 

Bendt  Themstrup,  Vice  President, 
APIA  Life  and  Accident,  and  Presi- 
dent of  AFIA  Worldwide  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  sees  a  bright  future  irl 
international  life  insurance.  He  notes,, 
"The  increasing  awareness  and  accep^ 
tance  of  the  benefits  of  life  insurance 
in  developing  countries  present  a  reali 
challenge  to  international  life  com- 
panies to  introduce  and  market  prod- 
ucts which  are  designed  to  meet 
specific  life  insurance  needs  of  each 
individual  country.  In  many  parts  of 
the  industrialized  world,  the  life  in- 
surance industry  is  extremely  so- 
phisticated. The  tax  structure  and 
regulatory  freedom  in  these  countries 
provide  life  companies  with  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  highly  advanced 
products.  In  such  countries,  the  ma- 
jor challenge  is  the  marketing  of  life 
products  utilizing  a  variety  of  dis- 
tribution systems." 

According  to  John  B.  Carter,  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Operating  Officer, 
Equitable,  "We're  in  the  banking 
business.  We're  in  the  brokerage 
business.  We're  in  the  investment 
and  real  estate  businesses.  We  are  in 
the  financial  services  business.  It's 
just  that  some  of  us  don't  know  it.  We 
want  to  do  business  in  every  area  of 
financial  services:  checking  accounts, 
credit  cards,  unsecured  lines  of  credit, 
life  insurance,  health  insurance,  dis- 
ability insurance,  any  retirement  ve- 
hicle, mutual  funds,  money  market 
funds,  real  estate,  and  so  on." 

Kenneth  C.  Nichols,  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Home  Life, 
points  out,  "It  is  ironic  that  at  a  time 
when  there  is  more  economic  and 
financial  information  available  than  in 
the  past  the  typical  business  executive 
needs  more  help  in  financial  planning 
than  ever  before.  Life  insurance  com- 
panies are  positioning  themselves  to 
provide  that  help.  The  future  will  see 
life  companies  moving  aggressively 
into  the  financial  services  and  finan- 
cial counseling  business.  The  best  of 
them  —  companies  with  a  wide  range 
of  insurance  and  equity  products, 
companies  with  highly  trained,  pro- 
fessional counselors  —  will  prosper." 


New  England  Life. 
The  company  with 
all  the  tools. 


It's  that  simple.  And  that  compre- 
hensive. New  England  Life  today 
offers  a  diversity  of  financial  products 
and  services  unique  to  the  industry. 

■  Competitively  priced  business  and 
personal  life  insurance  with  unsur- 
passed benefits  and  guarantees. 

■  One  of  the  best  income  protection 
plans  in  the  disability  insurance 
market. 

■  Competitively  priced  pension  poli- 
cies from  the  industry's  individual 
pension  leader. 

■  A  full  range  of  innovative  group 
pension  products  and  services  for 
qualified  corporate  plans,  including 
guaranteed  contracts,  real  estate 
accounts,  and  traditional  stock  and 
bond  accounts. 

■  A  full  range  of  group  life  and  health 
products,  including  medical,  life, 
dental,  and  vision  plans. 

■  A  telecommunications  network 
that  provides  instantaneous  policy- 
holder service. 

And  the  list  doesn't  end  there.  We 
also  offer  a  variety  of  mutual  funds 
and  investment  vehicles.  A  Cash 
Management  Trust  with  assets  of 
nearly  $800  million.  Tax  advantaged 
investment  products,  including  real 
estate,  oil  and  gas,  and  equipment 
leasing.  A  variety  of  investment 
choices  for  IRA  and  HR-10  plans. 
And  discount  brokerage  services. 
All  available  through  NEL  Equity 
Services  Corporation,  an  affiliate 
of  New  England  Life. 

For  more  information  about  the 
one  company  with  all  the  tools, 
call  your  nearest  New  England 
Life  agency. 


New  , 
England 

TLife 


If  choosing  betwe 


interest  rates  is  putting  you  through  the  wringer. 

get  them  both. 


Decisions.  Decisions. 

Should  you  put  more  money  into  life  insurance  to 
protect  your  family?  Or  should  you  put  it  to  work  at 
competitive  interest  rates  for  future  college  expenses 
retirement,  and  other  needs? 

Your  dilemma  may  be  solved  with  New  York  Life's 
new  Target  LifeSM  Policy* 

That's  because  it  is  a  remarkably  flexible 
universal  life  insurance  policy  with  several 
essential  benefits. 

Target  Life  provides  a  minimum  of 
$100,000  of  life  insurance  protection  for 
your  family  at  low  rates. 


"Not  yet  available  in  all  states  Issued  by  New  York  Ule  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Corporation,  a  Delaware  subsidiary  ol  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
372  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York.  New  York  10010 


At  the  same  time,  you  earn  competitive  interest 
rates  on  accumulated  cash  values  over  $1,000.  What's 
more,  your  cash  grows,  tax-sheltered. 

Within  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  requirements, 
you  can  save  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  want  each 
year— withdraw  funds,  vary  the  amount  of  protection 
anytime  you  need,  and  even  insure  other  family  mem- 
bers on  your  one  policy. 

So  why  not  call  your  New  York  Life  Agent  today  anc 
ask  about  our  Target  Life  policy. 

If  you're  tired  of  being  put  through  the 
financial  wringer,  this  plan  will  make  your 
life  a  whole  lot  smoother. 


ask  me: 
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Michael  Hirsch  doesn 't  pick  stocks;  be  picks 
mutual  funds.  And  does  well  by  his  clients 
at  low  cost  and  minimal  risk. 


A  high 
batting  average 


By  Richard  Phalon 


HOME  RUN  HITTERS  Strike  OUt  a 
lot,"  says  Michael  Hirsch. 
"What  I  want  are  the  Pete 
Roses,  who  hit  a  lot  of  singles  and 
doubles  and  can  be  counted  on  in  a 
clutch."  Michael  Hirsch  is  chief  in- 
vestment officer  for  New  York  City's 
Republic  National  Bank,  but  he's  not 
a  stock  picker.  He  finds  his  Pete  Roses 
among  a  core  of  about  75  mutual 
funds.  He  lets  the  funds  pick  stocks 
for  him,  while  Hirsch  carefully 
matches  the  funds  to  his  clients'  ob- 
jectives— aggressive  growth,  conser- 
vative growth,  a  balance  of  growth 
and  income,  and  high  yields  (see  table). 

Some  of  the  funds  in  Hirsch's  bat- 
ting order  are  consistent  heavy  hitters 
that  have  turned  up  regularly  on 
Forbes'  annual  honor  roll — Amcap, 
Mutual  Shares  and  Fidelity  Magellan. 
But  he  doesn't  pick  only  front-run- 
ners— anybody  can  do  that.  Consis- 
tency of  performance  concerns  him, 
too,  and  many  funds  on  his  list  are 
chosen  for  that  rather  than  for  spec- 
tacular performance.  He's  more  inter- 
ested in  batting  averages  than  home 
runs.  Hirsch's  point  is  that  few  top 
performers  for  any  one  year  manage  to 
stay  on  top  for  long:  "Better  than  half 
in  the  top  10  or  20  three  or  five  years 
ago  are  now  in  the  bottom  half."  It's  a 
rare  manager,  indeed,  who  has  a  hot 
hand  for  all  seasons.  Hirsch,  a  bear  of 
a  man  with  an  incisive  intelligence 
and  a  lively  sense  of  humor,  doesn't 
make  judgments  only  on  the  num- 
bers. He  gets  behind  them  by  travel- 
ing a  lot  and  quizzing  fund  managers. 
"What  I'm  interested  in  is  style  of 
management,"  he  says. 

The  Charter  Fund,  for  example,  is 
on  Hirsch's  conservative  growth  list 
because  its  manager,  Julian  Lerner,  is 
what  he  calls  "a  great  stock  picker 


who  recognizes  real  values.  Others 
have  read  Graham  and  Dodd.  He's 
read  them  twice,  and  his  record  shows 
it  [Forbes,  Sept.  13,  1982}. 

"Look  at  Warren  Greene  of  Ameri- 
can Investors  Income  Fund,"  contin- 
ues Hirsch.  "It's  listed  as  an  income 
bond  fund,  but  Warren  is  up  to  50%  in 
convertibles.  He  does  a  lot  of  bottom 


Hirsch's  heavies 


A  sample  of  how  Mike  Hirsch 
weights  his  balanced  account 
and  a  list  of  some  funds  he  uses: 


The  account 

Type  of  fund  %  assets 

Aggressive  growth  25 

Conservative  growth  25 

Equity  income  20 

Bond  15 

Money  market  15 

The  funds 

Aggressive  growth 

Delta  Trend,  Dreyfus  Growth  Opportunity, 
Fidelity  Magellan,  Pennsylvania  Mutual, 
PRO  Services  Medical  Technology 

Conservative  growth 

Amcap,  Charter  Fund,  Delaware  Fund, 
Lexington  Research,  Mutual  Shares,  Value 
Line  Fund 

Equity  income 

Decatur  Income,  Fidelity  Equity-Income, 
National  Total  Return 

Bond  funds 

Amencan  Investors  Income,  National 
Bond,  Fidelity  Thrift  Trust,  Federated 
Intermediate  Government  Trust 


fishing,  and  he  has  an  uncommon  tal- 
ent for  producing  steady  gains." 

Hirsch  is  no  George  Steinbrenner. 
His  portfolios,  fashioned  mainly  for 
wealthy  individuals  and  small  pen- 
sion funds,  show  little  turnover 
(about  20%),  and  he  tends  to  stick 
with  a  manager  until  he  sees  a  change 
in  style  or  in  management  itself.  De- 


pending on  how  radical  the  change  is, 
he  sells  the  fund  or  stops  buying  it. 

At  the  moment  Hirsch  is  in  what  he 
calls  a  "wait  and  see  mode"  on  Peter 
Lynch,  whose  Fidelity  Magellan  Fund 
has  been  hot  for  several  years  now. 
Hirsch  has  been  in  the  fund  since 
1975  and  thinks  "Lynch  is  absolutely 
brilliant."  He  also  thinks,  though, 
that  success — and  the  torrent  of  new 
money  moving  into  the  fund — has 
forced  a  change  in  Lynch's  style. 

"Peter's  strength  is  that  he  is  an 
oddball  on  growth.  He  could  afford  to 
be  when  he  had  120  stocks  in  his 
portfolio,"  continues  Hirsch.  "But 
now  he  has  600.  Can  he  manage  that 
many?  His  work  is  cut  out  for  him." 

The  caution  in  that  statement  un- 
derscores a  change  that  began  to  creep 
into  Hirsch's  own  management  style 
last  spring.  With  the  market  up  close 
to  70%  in  just  over  a  year,  he  has 
become  much  less  aggressive  in  his 
fund  picking.  He  hasn't  bought  an  ag- 
gressive growth  or  technology  fund 
since  and  has  put  accounts  already  on 
his  books  into  about  20%  cash.  New 
accounts  are  in  "upwards  of  60% 
cash"  and  in  bond  funds  like  Fidelity 
Thrift  Trust  or  the  Federated  Interme- 
diate Government  Trust.  They  are 
yielding  better  than  10%,  in  the  main 
carry  maturities  of  less  than  five 
years,  and  so,  says  Hirsch,  "are  a  nice 
proxy  for  cash  with  minimum  risk." 

Hirsch  tends  to  work  in  families  of 
funds  when  he  can  find  one  "with  at 
least  two  good  funds."  This  makes  it 
both  easier  and  cheaper  to  make 
switches.  In  the  Delaware  group,  for 
example,  he  has  moved  out  of  the 
highflying  Delta  Trend  into  the  Dela- 
ware Fund  and  Decatur  Income  Fund. 
He  suggests  that  cautious  investors 
might  switch  from  Fidelity  Select 
Technology  to  the  Fidelity  Fund;  from 
Oppenheimer  Directors  to  the  Oppen- 
heimer  Special  Fund;  and  from  the 
volatile  Keystone  S-4  to  Keystone  ST. 
Most  of  the  aggressive  funds,  reflect- 
ing the  selloff  in  their  hot  growth 
portfolio,  have  fallen  much  faster 
than  the  market  as  a  whole.  Conser- 
vative funds,  for  the  most  part,  have 
either  held  up  better  than  the  market 
or  even  eked  out  small  gains. 

Hirsch's  prudent  pioneering  seems 
to  have  done  well  by  his  clients.  Most 
are  in  balanced  accounts  that  over  the 
last  three,  five  and  eight  years  have 
produced  what  he  says  are  annualized 
returns  ranging  from  15.1%  to  15.5%. 
"On  a  risk-adjusted  basis,"  says 
Hirsch,  "I'll  stack  that  performance 
up  against  anybody.  I  am  definitely 
not  a  home  run  hitter,"  he  adds,  "but 
you  can  get  a  lot  of  guys  around  the 
bases  by  just  hitting  singles."  ■ 
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A  commitment 
to  provide  advanced 
systems,  products, 
and  services  meeting  the 
highest  standards 
of  performance  and 
cost-effectiveness. 


tfj  ITT  TELECOMMITMENT 

/STEM  3100 

b  ITT  digital  business  com- 
unications  System  3100  is 
jlored  for  growing  busi- 
isses.  This  modular  system 
pws  easily  and  inexpen- 
bly  as  business  needs  ex- 
nd.  Its  unique  combination 
digital  technology  modu- 
design,  programmability 
d  use  of  multi-button  and/ 
$ingle-line  phones  gives  you 
ziximum  flexibility.  You  can 
lor  the  system  to  meet  the 
ecif  ic  needs  of  your  com- 
iny  each  department  and 
3r.  And  you  choose  from  an 
tensive  list  of  features. 

System  3100  can  handle 
vide  range  of  telephone 
ffic  and  is  designed  to  pro- 
le a  future  communications 
<  with  computers,  word  proc- 
tors, high-speed  printers 
d  electronic  mail  systems, 
item  3100:  a  digital  com- 
jnications  system  that 
ponds  to  the  sophisticated 
ice  requirements  of  today 
d  to  the  developing  data 
^uirements  of  tomorrow. 

\H  ITT  TELECOMMITMENT~| 

/STEM  FTS-3C 
IBER  OPTICS 

^signed  for  economical, 
I  error-free  transmission  of 


data-in's  FTS-3C  Optical 
Span  Line  embodies  the  most 
advanced  fiber  optics  con- 
cepts. Intended  for  high- 
density  inter-off  ice/intercity 
trunking  applications  and  as 
an  entrance  link  to  digital 
microwave  radio  systems,  it 
applies  up  to  1344  channels  to 
a  single  pair  of  hair-thin  opti- 
cal fibers.  Immune  to  electro- 
magnetic or  radio  frequency 
interference,  FTS-3C  ushers  in 
a  new  era  of  modern  com- 
munications. Used  with  ITT's 
new  M13  high-order  multi- 
plexer, you  get  a  complete 
transmission  system  that  is 
cost-effective  and  reliable. 

|  AN  ITT  TELECOMMITMENT" 


CELLTREX  revolutionizes  the 
cellular  radio-telephone  mar- 
ket. Remote  cell  site  switching 
and  radio  units  combine  with 
a  digital  host  Network  Control 
System  to  serve  subscriber 
community  clusters  at  low 
capital  investment. 

ITT's  unique  decentralized 
Remote  Switch  Group  ap- 
proach enables  calls  to  be 
processed  from  remote  sites 
with  no  costly  routing  through 
the  central  control.  CELLTREX 
offers  cost-effective  full  cel- 
lular service  for  large  cities, 
and  communities  once  con- 
sidered too  small  or  isolated. 


|  AN  ITT  TELECOMMITMENT 

NETWORK  2000 

Network  2000  is  here-ITT  Tele- 
com's total  system  approach 
to  optimize  the  access  and 
transport  of  information.  It  be- 
gan with  1210,  ITT's  first  digital 
switch.  The  1210  is  still  evolving 
with  integrated  loop  electron- 
ics, capacity  improvements, 
and  ultra-sophisticated  main- 
tenance and  system  safe- 
guards coming  on  line.  Plus, 
the  1210  is  inter-operable  with 
the  ITT  1240,  the  world's  most 
advanced  digital  system.  In 
1240,  unique  patented,  fully- 
distributed  interactive  software 
in  each  modular  element  re- 
places conventional  central 
processor  control.  This  virtually 
eliminates  major  outages, 
internal  congestion  and  system 
reprogramming.  1240  fits  any 
initial  requirement;  yet  capa- 
city, features  and  capabilities 
expand  simply  and  econom- 
ically. The  1210/ 1240  combi- 
nation provides  a  transition  to 
the  more  sophisticated  high- 
tech voice/data  networks 
of  the  future . . .  Network  2000. 

For  prompt  response,  please  call 
this  toll-free  numPer: 

1-800-742-1240 

Or  write:  ITT  Telecom,  3100Highwoods 
Blvd..  Dept.  F4,  Raleigh,  NC  27604 

ITTlelecom 


CELLTREX 


Pan  Am. 
First  In  Space 


The  first  thing  you  notice  as  you  enter  the 
First  Class  Cabin  of  a  Pan  Am  747  or  L-1011 
Clipper®  is  the  extraordinary  feeling  of  space. 

First  In  Comfort. 

And  as  you  settle  into  your  Space  Seat, 
your  Pan  Am  Sleeperette®  Seat,  this  sense  of 
spaciousness  becomes  even  more  impressive. 
There's  space  in  front  of  you,  around  you,  above 
you.  But  above  all,  space  to  give  you  something 
so  very  rare  in  air  travel  today,  a  sense  of  privacy. 

First  In  Food  And  Wines. 

And  because  of  the  comfort  so  much  space 
offers,  Pan  Am  s  Five  Star  Dining  is  gracious 


dining.  Offering  a  wide  selection  of  internation; 
entrees  from  the  trolleys.  Served  on  fine  china. 
On  snowy  linen.  And  you'll  whet  your  appetite 
with  some  of  the  world's  most  respected  wines, 
especially  selected  from  the  wines  of  the  world 
by  Pan  Am's  sommelier. 

First  In  Service. 

Pan  Am  enjoys  a  55  year  tradition  of  fine 
service,  impeccable  service.  Truly  First  Class 
from  the  time  you're  welcomed  aboard  till  your 
coat  is  returned  after  landing.  It  seems,  in  fact,  as 
though  we  invented  luxury  in  the  air.  But  then, 
after  all,  we  did. 

For  reservations  and  information  call  your 
Travel  Agent  or  Pan  Am. 


Pan  Am.\bu  Cant  Beat  The  Experienced 


Faces 

Behind  The  Figures 


Edited  by  John  R.  Dorfman 

While  the  price  lasts 

Has  Coopers  &  Lybrand  found  a  new 
line  of  business?  The  Big  Eight  ac- 
counting firm  has  signed  up  with 
■NASA  to  help  sell  U.S.  corporations 
on  using  the  space  shuttle  for  R&D. 
Of  course,  C&L  is  not  actually  divvy- 
ing up  the  10,603  cubic  feet  of  cargo 
•bay  potentially  available  on  every 
phuttle  flight,  says  Bowman  Cutter, 
Ithe  40-year-old  C&L  partner  who 
[heads  the  project.  The  idea  is  to  help 
(NASA  sell  "the  concept  of  space"  as  a 
uplace  for  experimentation. 


Coopers  &  Lybrand "s  Bowman  Cutter  and  space  shuttle  Challenger 
An  emptiness  in  space. 


Cutter,  a  senior  official  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  &  Budget  during 
the  Carter  Administration,  says  the 
shuttle's  commercialization  pitch  is 
aimed  at  companies  interested  in  ser- 
vicing communications  satellites, 
surveying  the  earth's  resources  or  pro- 
cessing materials  in  the  near  abso- 
lute-zero-temperature, gravity-free 
environment.  Drug  firms  could  sepa- 
rate very  pure  enzymes  more  effec- 
tively in  that  environment.  Semicon- 
ductor crystals  could  be  more  perfect- 
ly "grown"  in  zero  gravity. 

Of  course,  NASA  has  been  predict- 
ing for  years  that  commercial  use  of 
the  shuttle  would  heat  up.  But  if  space 
on  the  spacecraft  were  selling  itself, 
why  would  NASA  need  C&L?  In  fact, 


McDonnell  Douglas  is  one  of  only 
two  companies,  and  the  only  big  one, 
to  book  any  research  on  the  shuttle  so 
far  (a  number  of  satellite  projects  have 
been  scheduled).  Hardly  a  disinterest- 
ed party,  McDonnell  Douglas  gets 
about  26%  of  its  revenues  from  space 
systems  and  has  done  a  lot  of  work  on 
the  shuttle  project.  (The  other  firm  is 
Microgravity  Research  Associates,  a 
Florida  startup.) 

All  in  all,  it's  a  tough  sell.  The  "list 
price"  for  putting  an  experiment  in 
the  cargo  bay  on  a  seven-day  mission 
is  upward  of  $1,000  a  pound  (in  1982 
dollars).  But  so  determined  is  NASA 
to  get  corporate  America  interested 
that  right  now  NASA  is  offering  joint 
agreements  that  provide  the  cargo 


space  virtually  free — for  only  the  cost 
added  to  the  mission. 

So  why  isn't  corporate  America  in- 
terested? "It's  just  too  new,"  reasons 
Cutter,  who  has  economics  degrees 
from  Harvard,  Oxford  and  Princeton. 
"Most  companies  need  to  find  out  if 
there's  anything  in  a  shuttle  project 
for  them.  A  growing  body  of  science 
and  engineering  literature  says  that 
there  is,  but  any  particular  company 
is  going  to  have  to  prove  that  for  it- 
self."— Laura  Rohmann 

Tinkering  with  success 

"The  only  thing  worse  than  getting  a 
shipment  late,"  says  Paul  Schierl,  "is 
getting  a  shipment  early."  A  precise 
man  is  Schierl,  and  as  down-to-earth 
as  his  office,  room  286  at  the  corpo- 
rate headquarters  of  Fort  Howard  Pa- 
per Co.  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.  The  plain- 
spoken  Schierl  looks  as  much  like  a 
longtime  Packers  fan,  which  he  is,  as 
a  man  who  earns  some  $400,000  a 
year  running  one  of  the  nation's  most 
profitable  major  paper  companies. 

Fort  Howard  has  chalked  up  17% 
net  margins  and  20%  returns  on  equi- 
ty like  clockwork  over  the  past  sever- 
al years  (compared  with  3.3%  and 
12.6%  respectively  for  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  as  a  whole)  by  selling 
such  paper  products  as  tissues,  toilet 
paper,  paper  towels  and  napkins  to 
airports,  schools,  hospitals,  plants  and 
restaurants.  (Consumer  brands  ac- 
count for  only  13%  of  sales.)  Sales  are 
made  through  some  2,500  distribu- 
tors, most  of  whom  also  carry  com- 
peting lines.  Keeping  them  happy  is 
vital,  and  Fort  Howard  does  that 
through  a  broad  product  line  and  mak- 
ing sure  they  have  exactly  what  they 
need  when  they  need  it.  Fort  Howard 
has  some  200  salespeople  who  call  on 
large  institutional  customers.  But 
even  on  prearranged  deals,  it  lets  the 
distributor  ring  up  the  sale. 

The  company's  more  than  4,000 
employees  aren't  kicking,  either.  Fort 
Howard  has  avoided  layoffs  and  has 
paid  an  annual  bonus  of  16%  to  18% 
in  recent  years  on  top  of  salaries  that 
Schierl  says  are  already  competitive. 
Fort  Howard's  whole  U.S.  work  force 
is  nonunion.  One  reason  the  company 
can  afford  to  buy  so  much  goodwill  is 
that  it  has  a  cost  advantage  over  com- 
petitors. Owning  nary  a  tree,  it  gets 
more  than  90%  of  its  pulp  from  recy- 
cled paper,  which  is  cheaper  than  vir- 
gin pulp.  The  competition,  says 
Schierl,  hasn't  figured  out  how  to  do 
that  and  still  put  out  good-qualify  pa- 
per at  a  competitive  price. 

With  an  enviable  record  behind  him 
in  his  nine  years  as  CEO,  you  might 
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Paul  Sc/vcrl  of  Fort  Howard  Paper  Co. 
Nary  a  tree. 


think  that  Schierl,  a  former  lawyer 
and  a  Civil  War  buff,  wouldn't  want 
to  rock  the  boat.  Yet  he  has  just  ac- 
quired Maryland  Cup  Corp.,  a  $656 
million  (sales)  firm  larger  and  less 
profitable  than  Fort  Howard.  That 
will  put  Fort  Howard  in  the  billion- 
dollar  club,  of  course.  But  why  dilute 
margins?  Schierl  hints  that  growth  in 
the  institutional  paper-products  mar- 
ket has  slowed  to  a  crawl.  Maryland 
Cup  concentrates  on  the  faster-grow- 
ing fast  food  market,  and  its  plastic 
products  (disposable  tableware,  for  ex- 
ample) are  showing  faster  growth 
rates  than  paper  products. — J.R.D. 

What  barriers? 

It's  the  first  U.S.  press  conference  for  a 
recent  Japanese  trade  mission  studded 
with  such  heavy  hitters  as  the  presi- 
dent of  Mitsui  and  other  big  trading 
companies.  The  Japanese  are  here  to 
convince  a  skeptical  America  that 
their  market  is  indeed  open  to  manu- 
factured imports.  An  aggressive  tele- 
vision reporter  asks  the  polite  Japa- 
nese an  embarrassing  question: 
"What  kind  of  mistakes  do  Ameri- 
cans make  in  the  Japanese  market?" 

For  a  moment  silence  prevails  as 
the  panel  of  dark-suited  Japanese 
smile  nervously  at  each  other.  Then 
one  slender  gentleman  pipes  up  with 
an  answer  of  unusual  frankness  and 
specificity.  The  gist  is  that  Americans 
don't  try  hard  enough  to  understand 
and  serve  the  Japanese  market.  But 
the  speaker,  Isao  Nakauchi,  doesn't 
talk  abstractly  about  markets;  he 
talks  about  salmon  and  herring  roe. 

Nakauchi  has  spent  years,,  he  says, 
trying  to  explain  to  Alaskan  fisher- 
men that  the  value  of  their  salmon 
catch  will  go  up  in  Japan  if  they  take 


pains  not  to  damage  the  fish — Japa- 
nese give  whole  salmon  as  gifts. 

Herring  roe?  The  Japanese  consider 
it  a  delicacy  and  categorize  it  into  12 
different  quality  grades.  "The  Ameri- 
cans say,  'If  it's  roe,  it's  roe,'  "  he 
complains. 

Nakauchi,  61,  has  embraced  lots  of 
non-Japanese  ways  while  building 
The  Daiei,  Inc.,  a  company  he  found- 
ed in  1957,  into  Japan's  largest  retail- 
er, with  some  800  supermarkets,  de- 
partment and  specialty  stores  and 
sales  of  over  $5  billion. 

Nakauchi  gleaned  his  early  ideas 
about  chain-store  operations  from 
American  movies.  He  has  offended 
the  Japanese  business  establishment 
by  making  unfriendly  stock  purchases 
in  other  retailers,  by  praising  con- 
sumption in  production-minded  Ja- 
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pan  and  by  assaulting  the  inefficien 
cies  of  Japan's  network  of  small  fam 
ily-owned  stores. 

Despite  some  headaches,  Nakauch 
has  helped  pioneer  the  sale  of  Amen 
can  foods  in  Japan.  For  instance,  in  ar 
arrangement  with  The  Kroger  Co 
Daiei  is  importing  such  things  ai 
canned  corn,  instant  coffee  and  crou 
tons.  The  croutons  are  doing  especial 
ly  well,  not  because  housewives  pui 
them  in  salads  but  because  Japanese 
men  have  decided  croutons  are  a  gooc 
snack  with  liquor.  That  surpnsec 
even  Nakauchi. — Pamela  Sherrid 

Slow  burn 

If  Richard  Francis  had  his  way,  he 
would  be  out  of  a  job.  The  recently 
appointed  head  of  the  Solar  Energj 
and  Energy  Conservation  Banl 
doesn't  believe  the  government-fund 
ed  agency  should  exist.  Predictably 
that  has  the  solar  industry  burning. 

"The  Solar  Bank  duplicates  simila 
programs,"  argues  Francis,  58,  a  20' 
year  Marine  Corps  veteran  who  also 
spent  14  years  in  trade  association: 
for  education  and  housing.  "If  conser 
vation  and  solar  energy  measures  ar« 
so  practical  and  cost-effective,  thi 
free  market  should  find  a  way  to  make 
it  affordable."  He  has  agreed  to  heac 
the  program  only  to  see  that  it  spend' 


Isao  Nakauchi  of  The  Daiei,  Inc. 
Please  don't  mangle  the  fish. 
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OUR  PLANT  SITE  EXPERTS 
KNOW  LOCAL  TAX  LAWS 

SO  WELL,  YOU'D  THINK 
THEY  WERE  C.P.A.'S 


1 


Blane  Pound 

Manager,  National  Accounts 


MAKE  YOUR  SEARCH 
LESS  TAXING. 

Sometimes  when  a  community 
is  wooing  new  industry  they 
"forget"  to  mention  such 
insignificant  details  as  a  hidden 
tax  or  two.  But  not  our  plant 
site  experts.  They'll  let  you 
know  all  about  such  often 
overlooked  things  as  receivables 
taxes,  inventory  taxes, 
occupation  taxes,  production 
taxes,  and  any  special  licenses 


(which  are  really  taxes  in 
disguise)  which  may  be  required. 
They'll  even  fill  you  in  on  the 
financial  stability  of  the  local 
government  and  its  attitude 
toward  business. 

SEE  OUR  SITES. 

Burlington  Northern  can  offer 
you  rural  or  urban  sites  in 
or  near  most  major  markets, 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf, 
and  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
to  Alabama  and  Florida. 


TAX  OUR  RESOURCES. 

Put  the  nation's  longest  railroad 
to  work  for  you.  For  more 
information,  call  Blane  Pound, 
or  Ed  Riebow,  Director  of  Field 
Operations,  in  St.  Paul,  at 
(612)  298-7059. 

BURLINGTON 
NORTHERN 
RAILROAD 

Industrial  Development  Department 
Room  C1083 
176  East  Fifth  Street 
St.  Paul.  Minnesota  55101 
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what  it  legally  has  to — with  hang- 
overs from  1982,  $30.4  million  by 
next  fall  plus  $36  .million  for  1984— 
as  efficiently  as  possible. 

Politicians  have  been  fighting  about 
the  Solar  Bank  ever  since  it  was 
formed  by  President  Carter  in  1980  as 
a  $3  billion  (over  four  years)  subsidiz- 
er  of  private  loans  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  people  who  want  to  install 
energy  conserving  or  solar  energy  sys- 
tems. One  of  Reagan's  first  acts  as 
President  was  to  block  all  new  subsi- 
dy programs.  Congress  reauthorized 
$50  million  a  year,  but,  after  Adminis- 
tration objections,  appropriated  only 
half  that. 

In  fact,  the  Solar  Bank,  part  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  &  Urban  De- 
velopment, has  yet  to  shell  out  a  cent. 
Complains  Scott  Sklar  of  the  Solar 
Lobby,  "Dick  Francis  has  actively 
stonewalled  the  will  of  Congress  and 
made  it  known  that  he  opposes  the 
program  he  is  about  to  head  up."  But 
Francis  blames  the  bottleneck  on  in- 
action by  the  states,  which  distribute 
the  money. 

Francis  has,  in  fact,  if  not  officially, 
run  the  Solar  Bank  since  June  1982, 
when  he  was  drafted  from  HUD  to 
become  its  comptroller.  He  says  that 
not  more  than  2%  of  funds  may  be 
spent  on  administration  and  1%  on 
promotion.  The  average  subsidy  is  to 
be  about  $500,  roughly  a  quarter  of 


the  cost  of  a  typical  project. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  money 
will  go  for  conservation  and  the  rest 
for  passive  solar  energy  (things  like 
skylights  and  heat  collectors).  Francis 
refuses  to  allot  any  money  for  active 
solar  projects  (producing  electricity 
from  photovoltaic  cells),  arguing  that 
the  government  shouldn't  artificially 
stimulate  an  industry  that  is  not  tech- 
nologically ready. — Jayne  A.  Pearl 

Spoiling  for  a  fight 

"I'd  like  to  give  you  some  romance," 
Donald  Pels  of  LIN  Broadcasting 
Corp.  likes  to  say,  "but  this  is  not  a 
very  difficult  business  to  run  well." 

Maybe  he's  right.  LIN  owns  ten  ra- 
dio stations  and  seven  TV  stations 
(four  VHF,  three  UHF)  in  such  mar- 
kets as  Norfolk,  Va.,  Champaign,  111. 
and  Dallas.  In  the  past  five  years  it  has 
doubled  its  revenues,  to  $90  million, 
while  maintaining  annual  net  income 
growth  of  19.4%  and  return  on  equity 
of  21%.  At  present  LIN's  cash  flow 
exceeds  its  cash  needs  by  a  factor  of  6. 

But  if  Pels  is  spoiling  for  a  tough 
challenge,  he's  about  to  find  one  in 
cellular  radio.  LIN  recently  applied 
for  licenses  to  build  cellular  oper- 
ations in  five  huge  and  potentially 
lucrative  markets:  New  York,  Los  An- 
geles, Houston,  Philadelphia  and  Dal- 
las/Ft. Worth. 

Cellular  hopefuls  are  well  aware 
that  the  FCC  will  look  favorably  on 
joint  venture  applications  in  the  big 
markets,  and  LIN  has  teamed  up  with 
other  key  players  in  all  cities  except 
Dallas.  The  local  phone  company  in 
each  city  is  guaranteed  one  of  the  two 
licenses  to  be  granted,  and  competi- 
tion for  the  other  one  is  ferocious. 


Should  LIN  win  licenses  in  all  fivt 
markets,  it  would  have  to  invest  al 
much  as  $100  million  in  preoperatiot 
costs,  Pels  estimates.  Cash  on  han« 
now  is  about  $135  million. 

The  local  phone  companies  will  b» 
tough  competition  in  the  initial 
scramble  for  market  share  and  prob 
ably  will  be  tough  when  it  comes  t« 
interconnect  charges.  Pels  also  antici 
pates  complications  in  billing  anc 
problems  with  "shadow  areas"  tha 
radio  signals  will  be  unable  to  reach. 

Further,  with  no  more  than  a  51^ 


Richard  Francis  of  the  Solar  Energ)1  ana"  Energy  Conservation  Bank 
"The free  market  should. find,  a  way." 


LIN  Broadcastings  Donald  Pels 
No  romance,  but  lots  of  cashflow. 

voice  in  the  management  of  any  joint 
cellular  venture,  LIN  will  be  forced  tc 
make  a  lot  of  compromises.  Says  Pels 
"We'll  try  to  get  the  very  best  possible 
management  teams  to  run  the  oper 
ations  and  give  them  a  free  hand.' 
That's  the  way  Pels  manages  LIN, 
each  of  whose  TV  and  radio  stations  is 
run  by  a  manager  who  is  president  ol 
his  own  subsidiary. 

Pels  has  not  twiddled  his  thumbs 
while  awaiting  the  cellular  licenses. 
In  April  he  bought  WOTV-TV,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  from  Time  Inc.,  for  $32 
million.  And  in  a  $105  million  deal  in 
August  he  bought  two  Indiana  TV  sta- 
tions from  A.H.  Belo  Corp. — WISH  in 
Indianapolis  (VHF)  and  WANE  in  Ft. 
Wayne  (UHF),  both  CBS  affiliates. 
When  you  are  about  to  enter  a  lion's 
den,  it's  good  to  have  some  pussycats 
at  home. — Kevin  McManus 

Life  in  the  whale's  belly 

Can  a  freewheeling  entrepreneur  sell 
out  the  fast-growing  company  he  has 
been  building  for  a  dozen  years  and 
then  find  happiness  running  the  same 
company  as  a  pint-size  subsidiary 
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cbwab  &  Co.  5  Charles  Schwab 

Escaping  the  discounter's  nightmare. 


if  a  $122  billion  (assets)  behemoth 
ike  BankAmerica  Corp.? 

Yes,  indeed,  says  Charles  Schwab, 
he  46-year-old  CEO  of  discount  bro- 
kerage Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  Inc. 
'We're  trying  to  keep  the  entrepre- 
leurial  spirit.  We've  got  our  own 
>oard  and  a  stake  in  the  bottom  line  of 
.vhat  we  make  for  the  bank." 

Schwab  speaks  from  the  comfort  of 
he  deal  that  gave  his  stockholders 
$57.2  million  worth  of  BankAmerica 
itock  ($18.5  million  to  Schwab  him- 
self) as  well  as  the  deep  pockets  he 
ieeds  to  expand  from  his  West  Coast 
Dase  in  a  big  way.  With  BAC  behind 
lim,  Schwab  also  has  an  anchor 
igainst  the  swings  in  retail  trading 
/olume  that  make  the  discounter's 
ife  a  nightmare.  From  BAC's  point  of 
/iew,  the  acquisition  was  one  more 
step  in  its  evolution  from  counting- 
louse  to  financial  services  packager. 

Competition,  anyone?  In  the  nine 
nonths  since  BAC's  Schwab  initia- 
:ive,  more  than  600  banks — including 
such  heavies  as  Citibank  and  Chemi- 
;al — have  jumped  into  the  discount 
^ame,  too.  Well-established  discount- 
ers like  Quick  &.  Reilly  and  Fidelity 
ire  also  fighting  for  market  share. 

Pell-mell  expansion  always  brings 
oroblems.  Schwab  is  thoroughly 
miffed  at  SEC  staff  charges — yet  to  be 
ruled  on  by  an  administrative  judge — 
that  his  firm's  training  and  internal 
audit  procedures  have  been  spread  too 
thin.  "Groundless,"  he  says,  but  goes 
on  to  note  that  overexpansion  may 
prove  painful  for  some  of  his  competi- 
tors in  the  months  ahead.  Schwab  has 
been  around  too  long  to  think  that  the 
record  trading  that  has  fed  the  indus- 
try's growth  will  last  forever.  He's 


putting  his  money  on  a  broadened 
product  line — possibly  including  unit 
trusts  and  tax  shelters,  at  discount 
commissions.  If  things  turn  sour  for  a 
while,  though,  Schwab  will  no  longer 
have  to  worry  about  "betting  the  com- 
pany," as  he  sometimes  did  when  he 
was  on  his  own.  Those  pockets  at 
BankAmerica  get  deeper  all  the 
time. — Richard  Phalon 

Inscrutable  timing 

Sun  Realty  Corp.  President  Akira  Yo- 
kouchi,  49,  doesn't  seem  like  a  typical 
executive.  He  often  wears  a  casual 
shirt  and  slacks  instead  of  a  suit.  In 
typical  Japanese  fashion,  his  Manhat- 


tan office  is  a  partitioned  corner  on  a 
noisy  floor,  open  to  subordinates. 

Sun  Realty  is  a  subsidiary  of  Nissho 
Iwai  Corp.,  the  big  Japanese  trading 
firm.  These  days  $30  billion  (sales) 
Nissho  Iwai  is  going  through  tough 
times.  Japanese  manufacturers  such 
as  Toyota  and  Sony  are  training  their 
own  export  experts  and  rely  less  on 
middlemen  like  Nissho  Iwai.  So 
while  trading  companies  still  supply 
manufacturers  with  raw  materials, 
profit  margins  have  slipped. 

Nissho  Iwai's  response?  Part  has 
been  diversification  in  the  form  of 
Sun  Realty,  which  was  started  last 
April  and  paired  up  with  Haseko  Inc., 
the  New  York  arm  of  a  leading  Japa- 
nese construction  and  developing 
company.  The  joint  venture's  first 
U.S.  project  is  a  $27  million,  21-story 
luxury  condominium  on  Manhattan's 
Upper  East  Side.  Construction  will 
start  late  this  fall  and  should  be  com- 
pleted in  late  1984.  Depending  on  its 
success,  Yokouchi  may  start  planning 
town  houses  in  New  York  City  sub- 
urbs and  on  the  West  Coast. 

With  the  last  U.S.  condo  boom  past 
and  the  next  one  nowhere  in  sight, 
Nissho  Iwai's  timing  seems  a  bit  in- 
scrutable. Yokouchi  admits  his  com- 
pany is  not  exactly  hitting  the  crest, 
but  with  high  demand  for  New  York 
housing,  he  doesn't  think  he  will  have 
trouble  selling  the  units.  "We  have 
experience  building  condominiums  in 
Japan,"  he  says.  "They  accounted  for 
10%  of  all  housing  starts  there  last 
year.  So  we  think  we  should  stick 
with  what  we  know  best."  Besides,  he 
says,  building  is  easier  in  the  U.S. 
than  in  Japan,  where  denser  popula- 


Sun  Realty  Coip.  President  Akira  Yokouchi 
Between  the  crests? 
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American  Satellite. 
We  keep  Abbott's  communication 


When  Abbott  Laboratories  needed 
reliable,  high-quality  telephone  and  data 
communications  between  Chicago  and 
Puerto  Rico,  we  filled  the  prescription. 

Today,  through  earth  stations 
located  directly  on  premises  and  satel- 
lites located  over  22,000  miles  high, 
Abbott  transmits  data  and  up  to  750 
phone  calls  over  the  network  each  day. 

Through  American  Satellite,  Abbott 
is  experiencing  unprecedented  commu- 
nications quality  and  reliability  In  addi- 


tion,  Abbott  has  reduced  its  communi- 
cations costs  by  40%  since  it  switched 
from  comparable  terrestrial  networks. 

A  private  network  for  voice  and 
data  communications  is  just  one  exam- 
ple of  the  many  services  we  provide  via 
satellite  to  over  350  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est businesses  and  government  agen- 
cies. Another  is  video  teleconferencing 
which  allows  people  located  throughout 
the  country  to  conduct  real-time  deci- 
sion-making and  manage  company 


resources  better  than  ever  before.  At 
American  Satellite,  we've  been  tailoring 
business  communications  networks  for 
almost  a  decade. 

For  more  information,  write 
American  Satellite  Company,  Dept. 
G-310,  1801  Research  Blvd.,  Rockville, 
MD  20850,  or  call  us  at  (301)  251-8333. 

Between  heaven  and  earth,  there's 
little  we  can't  do. 


AMERICAN 
SATELLITE 
COMPANY 


American  Satellite  is  a  partnership  between  Continental  Telecom  Inc  and  Fairchild  Industries 
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tion  and  scarce  land  means  more  com- 
plicated rules  and  regulations. 

Yokouchi  may  not  get  to  see  how 
his  pet  project  comes  out.  Japanese 
companies  usually  send  their  execu- 
tives abroad  for  no  more  than  five 
years,  and  Yokouchi  has  been  here 
since  1979.  "I  have  no  idea,"  he  says, 
"if  I'll  even  see  the  building  before  I 
have  to  go  back." — Walecia  Konrad 


m 
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Armchair  traveler 

The  entrepreneurial  impulse  came 
early  to  Christine  Hicks.  At  17  she 
was  one  of  the  first  women  to  sell  cars 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  same  year  she 
contracted  polio.  After  spending  a 
year  and  a  half  in  an  iron  lung,  she 
decided  to  become  a  travel  agent. 
Why?  Simple,  she  says:  If  she  couldn't 
travel,  she  could  at  least  take  "cere- 
bral trips." 

That  was  over  25  years  ago.  Now 
46,  Hicks  gets  around  with  a  cane. 
And  her  Studio  City,  Calif,  travel 
agency,  started  in  1966  on  a  $15,000 
government  Economic  Opportunity 
loan,  consistently  ranks  in  the  top  2% 
in  volume  among  more  than  2,500 
travel  agencies  in  California.  Last 
year  it  grossed  $13  million  and  count- 
ed Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  Frank  Sinatra, 


Harold  Wegweiser  of  Horticultural  Creations 

"When  we  drop  a  plant  on  the  rug,  we  can  clean  it  up,  too.' 


Travel  agent  Christnn  I  licks 
Cerebral  trips  and  money,  too. 


Motown  Records  and  Mattel,  Inc. 
among  its  clients.  Mattel  alone  means 
$4  million  a  year  in  billings — and  in 
August  Hicks  landed  the  Arco  Petro- 
leum Products  account,  which  will 
bring  in  $8  million  more. 

Today  92%  of  her  business  comes 
from  corporate  accounts,  Hicks  says. 
She  figures  she  got  the  Arco  account 
because  she  concentrates  on  saving 
money  for  her  clients  and  can  prove  it, 
using  detailed  computer  reports  to  il- 
lustrate where  every  penny  of  the 
travel  dollar  goes. 

With  today's  average  commission 
around  8%,  Hicks  says  the  travel 
business  is  a  hard  way  to  make  mon- 
ey: "Volume  and  specialization  are 
the  only  way  to  do  well."  That,  and 
overcoming  obstacles.— Ellen  Paris 

Growing  illusion 

Harold  Wegweiser's  New  York  head- 
quarters are  hardly  high-rise  swank. 
You  punch  the  doorbell  with  the  Hor- 
ticultural Creations  business  card 
pasted  under  it,  open  a  bright  pink 
door  and  climb  to  a  second-story  room 
crammed  with  desks  and  potted  trees. 
The  foliage  is  not  merely  decorative. 
Wegweiser  and  his  partner  Steven 
Ehrlich  make  their  living  in  the  of- 
fice-plant business. 

Six  years  ago  Wegweiser,  a  onetime 
stockbroker  who  quit  Wall  Street  for 
full-time  sculpting,  joined  with  Ehr- 
lich, a  plant  store  owner,  to  launch 
Horticultural  Creations.  They  bought 
plants,  scrounged  for  contracts  to  "de- 
sign" offices  and  hotel  lobbies  with 
greenery  and  then  maintain  it,  and 
grossed  $180,000  the  first  year.  Since 


then  revenues  have  grown  by  at  least 
50%  a  year.  This  year,  Wegweiser 
says,  sales  will  top  $2.5  million,  and 
15%  will  be  profit.  The  firm's  900 
accounts  include  Citicorp,  Bank- 
America,  Merrill  Lynch  and  the 
Sheraton  Centre  Hotel.  Tending  Citi- 
corp's plants  alone  keeps  3  of  Weg- 
weiser's 45  employees  busy  five  days 
a  week. 

Though  you  might  think  plants 
would  be  the  first  thing  dumped  from 
a  company's  budget  during  bad  times, 
Wegweiser  actually  thanks  the  recent 
recession  for  part  of  his  growth. 
"We're  in  the  business  of  illusion,"  he 
explains.  "Plants,  like  paintings  or 
furniture,  can  create  the  illusion  a 
company's  doing  well."  Compared 
with  paintings  and  furniture,  he  says, 
decorating  with  plants  is  cheap.  "ITT 
laid  off  employees  and  kept  us." 

Wegweiser  thinks  the  plant  design 
business  will  continue  growing,  but 
he  is  not  taking  the  future  for  granted. 
Tastes  could  change,  he  says,  and  in 
any  case,  competition  is  likely  to  pick 
up.  (Horticultural  is  "by  far"  the  big- 
gest firm  of  its  kind  in  New  York 
City.  A  slightly  larger  firm,  Foliage 
Systems,  spreads  its  business  over 
New  York,  Connecticut  and  New  Jer- 
sey.) Also,  Wegweiser  figures  skilled 
labor  may  be  harder  to  come  by  when 
the  economic  recovery  really  gets 
rolling.  So  he  is  taking  no  chances. 
Horticultural  has  just  bought  Textrol, 
an  office-cleaning  outfit  about  its  own 
size.  "Now,"  says  Wegweiser,  "we 
can  offer  package  deals.  When  we  drop 
a  plant  on  the  rug,  we  can  clean  it  up, 
too." — Anne  McGrath 
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Excellence  is  achieved  only  through  consistency  and  innovation, 
^nd  drive. 


There  are  times  when  the  odds  against 
aching  certain  levels  of  excellence 
em  staggeringly  high.  Times  when  peo- 
e  working  together  with  drive  and 
>mmon  purpose  can  mean  the  difference 
:tween  success  and  failure. 

The  Wilmington  Medical  Center  ur- 
:ntly  needed  financing  for  a  new 
60- million  research  and  teaching  hospi- 
1 — at  a  time  of  historically  high 
iterest  rates. 

Working  with  the  major  banks  of 
elaware,  Bankers  Trust  invited  18  corre- 
>ondent  hanks  nationwide  to 
irticipate  in  a  unique  lending  arrange- 


ment—  one  which  offered  the  flexibility 
of  favorable  medium-term  rates  and  the 
security  of  long-term  banking  financing. 

Our  relationship  manager  mobilized 
experts  in  our  domestic  participations, 
municipal  securities  and  corporate  trust 
units.  The  result:  an  innovative  solution 
reducing  the  medical  center's  financing 
costs  by  several  hundred  basis  points. 

We  succeeded  not  only  in  putting  a 
hospital  up,  but  also  in  keeping  interest 
costs  down. 

It  is  this  kind  of  performance  into 
which  our  philosophy  translates.  Per- 


formance which  makes  Bankers  Trust 
stand  out  in  our  industry.  And  the  kind 
of  performance  which  helps  make  our 
clients  first  in  theirs. 


BankersTrust 
Company 

Worldwide 
An  international  banking  network 

in  over  35  countries. 
280  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Member  f-PIC  'f 1  B.mkers  Tru>t  Company. 
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The  high  cost  of  labor  doomed  sailing 
ships.  High  fuel  costs  and  advanced  tech- 
nology) may  bring  them  back  before  the 
end  of  the  decade. 


A  new  age 
of  sail? 


Edited  by  Stephen  Kindel 


By  Christopher  Power 

Y-  OU  ARE  THE  CAPTAIN  of  A 
freighter  laden  with  Datsuns  on 
the  Yokohama-Los  Angeles  run. 
A  stiff  breeze  starts  to  blow,  so  you 
order  your  first  mate  to  unfurl  the 
sails.  He  activates  his  control  system 
on  the  bridge,  and  the  ship  runs  before 
the  wind,  its  engines  slowing. 

Familiar  stuff  in  1853,  but  in  1983? 
At  first  blush,  18  years  shy  of  the  21st 
century,  the  idea  of  a  cargo  vessel's 
following  the  trade  winds  sounds  ab- 
surd. But,  on  second  thought,  maybe 
not.  A  freighter's  operating  costs  are 
mainly  the  fuel  it  burns — now  50%  to 
60%  of  costs,  compared  with  only 


20%  in  1972.  When  a  metric  ton  of 
marine  diesel  costs  about  $300,  the 
fuel  bill  alone  for  a  cargo  ship  carrying 
Datsuns  between  Yokohama  and  Los 
Angeles  can  reach  $139,000. 

But  the  wind,  as  they  say,  blows 
free,  if  you  can  harness  it.  A  century 
ago  it  wasn't  steam  but  labor  costs — 
the  dozens  of  crewmen  required  to 
man  the  sails — that  doomed  clipper 
ships,  despite  their  21 -knot  top  speed. 
Lloyd  Bergeson,  president  and  founder 
of  the  Wind  Ship  Development  Corp., 
thinks  that  he  has  found  a  way  once 
again  to  make  sail  power  commercial- 
ly viable. 

Bergeson,  66,  set  up  Wind  Ship — 
now  a  five-man  shop — in  1979  in  the 


old  shipbuilding  town  of  Norwcll,, 
Mass.  after  a  solo  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  convinced  him  of  the  poten- 
tial of  sails.  As  the  former  manager  of 
General  Dynamics'  shipyard  in  Quin- 
cy  and  submarine  production  man- 
ager for  Electric  Boat,  Bergeson  knew 
that  for  sails  to  be  accepted,  costs  had 
to  be  cut  dramatically. 

His  attention  to  the  bottom  line 
resulted  in  the  design  of  three  differ- 
ent sails,  all  of  which  can  be  machine- 
operated  and,  he  says,  require  a  mini- 
mum of  time  to  install,  man  and 
maintain.  Bergeson  reckons  that  such 
sails,  fitted  to  20%  of  the  world's  mer- 
chant marine  fleet,  could  save  $3  bil- 
lion in  fuel  a  year.  His  designs  are: 

•  The  cat  rig.  The  cat  rig's  triangle 
design  is  ancient.  But  Bergeson  and 
his  sailmaker  made  the  Wind  Ship 
version  big  and  attached  it  to  a  rotat- 
ing mast  that  can  automatically  un- 
furl the  sail  and  shift  the  boom  to  take 
advantage  of  any  wind.  They  have 
test-fitted  a  3,000-square-foot  Dacron 
cat  rig  on  the  foredeck  of  a  3,100- 
deadweight-ton  freighter  that  be- 
longed to  Greek  shipping  firm  Ceres 
Hellenic  Shipping  Enterprises  Ltd. 
After  a  full  year  of  operation  in  the 
Caribbean,  the  ship  had  saved  24%  of 


Wind  Ship's  Lloyd  Bergt 

Sailing  into  the  21st  century. 
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Pssst. 


rou're  about  to  learn  something  our  competitors 
would  rather  you  didn't  know: 
The  most  advanced  "mainframe"  business 
iputer— the  one  to  buy  if  you're  really  looking  to 
»st  your  company's  productivity  — actually  costs 
than  its  nearest  rival. 

Why?  First,  the  company  that  makes  it  — Amdahl  — 
cializes.  We  make  only  mainframes,  peripherals 

data  communications  equipment  for  large 
ems  users. 

Second,  we  invest  more  per  employee  in  R&D 
i  any  of  our  competitors.  Technical  leadership  — 
ig  first  — is  both  a  hallmark  and  a  necessity. 

Third,  we  seek  out  especially  imaginative  people, 
ikes  great  ideas  to  make  great  computers. 

These  points  explain  our  company's  performance 
/ell  as  our  products':  Sales  from  zero  to  S462  million 
ight  years;  capacity  up  twenty-fold;  800+  fully 
ported  installations  worldwide. 


But  they  only  hint  at  what  our  success  has  meant 
for  vow . . .  even  if  your  company  doesn't  use  our 
equipment. 

Since  we  entered  the  mainframe  market,  the 
industry's  price  performance  has  improved  800%;  and 
our  competitors  have  taken  up  a  strategy  we  pioneered: . 
Design  products  to  be  upgraded,  not  obsoleted. 

So  you're  now  able  to  get  a  lot  more  "bang  for 
your  buck','  and  we're  proud  of  that. 

We're  also  confident  that  the  trend  will  continue 
. . .  now  that  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag. 

For  details  about  our  products,  our  compre- 
hensive support  and  training  programs  and  our  com- 
pany, write  or  phone  for  a  data-rich,  plain  English 
booklet,  The  Amdahl  Phenomenon. 

Or  talk  to  your  DP  people. 

Amdahl  Corporation,  P.  O.  Box  3470,  MS  108, 
Sunnyvale,  CA  94086,  (408)  746-8918. 


the  amdahl  phenomenon 


ctober.  1970,  a  company  was  formed  expressly  to  build  one  product:  A  main- 
e  computer  that  would  outperform  the  mainframe  that  owned  the  market 
it  time.  Today,  this  company  is  an  international  success  story,  a  phenomenon. 


Technology 


its  fuel  costs  and  traveled  farther. 
That  translates  into  $57,200. 

•  The  wing  sail.  Bergeson  thinks 
the  wing  sail  will  see  the  widest  use 
on  ships  of  all  sizes,  including  super- 
tankers. The  sail,  which  is  made  of 
fiberglass  and  a  honeycombed  fiber 
and  mounted  on  a  rotating  mast, 
looks  like  an  airplane  wing  standing 
on  end.  It  functions  like  any  square- 


rigged  sail,  but  the  use  of  flaps — also 
derived  from  wing  designs— increases 
lift  from  the  wind.  When  idle,  the 
wing  sail  will  feather,  but  not  flutter, 
like  a  flag  in  a  breeze,  and  require  no 
attention.  By  November,  Wind  Ship 
will  have  chosen  a  noncombat  vessel 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  a  test  run  of  the 
wing  sail. 

•  The  spins'l.  "The  advantage  of 
the  spins'l  is  that  it  can  be  grossly 
ignored  and  still  work  perfectly,"  says 
Bergeson.  The  spins'l,  or  rotor  sail,  is 
easily  the  most  unconventional  of  all 
the  Wind  Ship  designs.  An  update  of  a 
1926  German  invention,  the  spins'l  is 


a  hollow,  motor-powered  cylinder  < 
aluminum  sheeting.  It  operates  ad 
cording  to  the  aerodynamic  pnncipl 
of  the  Magnus  Effect,  which  is  th) 
impact  the  wind  has  on  a  spinnini 
body  like  the  cylinder.  The  rotq 
catches  the  wind,  creates  a  high-  am 
low-pressure  side  and  so  produce 
thrust  to  push  the  boat  forward.  Be 
cause  of  the  spin,  a  small  cylinder  ha 
the  same  effect  as  a  much  bigger  sail 
Bergeson's  demonstration  mode^ 
mounted  on  a  42-foot  fishing  boat,  ; 
the  equivalent  of  about  600  squar 
feet  of  sail. 
Even   while   Wind   Ship  demon 
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I. tes  its  technology,  competition  is 
ming.  Oceanographer  Jacques 
ijjsteau  has  designed  his  own  alter- 
jive  sail,  as  have  other  British  and 
llterican  groups.  And  the  best-fi- 
nced  program — natch — is  the  Japan 
Irine  Machine  Development  Asso- 
ftion.  It  has  plans  to  fit  a  26,000-ton 
;k  carrier  with  two  automatic  sails, 
i  it  claims  impressive  results  on 
lier  tests.  Will  the  Japanese  sail  off 
.:h  yet  another  technology?  Not  if 
yd  Bergeson  can  help  it.  Says  he: 
here's  an  impressive  business  op- 
tunity  here.  We'll  get  our  share." 


Culture  shock  wit! 

Fl  laky  and  buttery  handmade  crois- 
sants. Rich  Normandy  butter. 
Confiture  and  cafe  au  lait.  But  of 
course.  What  could  be  more  French? 
What  could  be  more  spring-morning- 
in-Paris  with  Madeleine?  Okay,  but 
what  about  a  zucchini-filled,  ma- 
chine-made croissant  in  downtown 
Burbank?  Yes,  zucchini-filled.  Yes, 
Burbank.  It  seems  croissants  have  tra- 
versed the  Atlantic,  been  American- 
ized and  joined  the  fast  food  boom. 
Croissant  shops,  plain  and  fancy,  have 
become  the  rage  in  California. 

Behind  the  migration  is  a  Japanese 
machinery  maker  who  has  devised  a 
fully  automated  line  to  mass-produce 
croissants  continually  and  economi- 
cally. It  can  also  produce  dough  that 
emulates,  if  not  quite  rivals,  the  finest 
efforts  of  German  strudel  makers  or 
Danish  pastry  chefs.  Just  change  the 
orders  to  the  built-in  microprocessor, 
the  mix  of  dough  fed  into  the  ma- 
chine's hoppers  and  the  folding  and 
molding  section  at  the  end  of  the 
line  that  churns  the  product  out — 
and,  voila. 

All  these  forms  of  pastry  are  made 
of  variable  numbers  of  layers  of  dough 
and  some  form  of  fat — shortening  or 
butter — rolled  and  rerolled.  That's 
what  keeps  pastry  costs  high:  Making 
the  most  delectable  croissants  takes 
skilled  pastry  chefs  who  have  learned 
the  hard  way  how  to  roll  the  layers 
thin  enough,  without  tearing  them 
and  letting  the  fat  ooze  out. 

At  least  it  did  until  the  mid-1970s. 
That  was  when  Torahiko  Hayashi, 
president  of  Rheon  Automatic  Ma- 
chinery Co.  in  Utsunomiya,  Japan,  ap- 
peared with  a  machine  that  imitates  a 
pastry  chef  better  than  anything  now 
on  the  market. 

All  such  machines  begin  with 
what's  called  an  engrossing  operation, 
in-which  a  tube  of  dough  is  filled  with 
jam,  meat  or,  in  a  croissant's  case,  a 
butter-fat  mixture.  This  tube  is 
squeezed  flat  and  then  crisscrossed, 
back  and  forth,  to  produce  a  many- 
layered,  inches-thick  sandwich  of 
dough  and  fat.  It  is  at  this  point,  when 
the  layers  are  being  rolled  down  to 
less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
that  Hayashi's  machine  is  different. 
Conventional  machines  use  a  pair  of 
rollers  that  squeeze  the  dough-fat  lay- 
ers with  pressure  of  up  to  3,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Just  as  with 
wet  linens  being  pushed  through  an 
old-fashioned  laundry  mangle,  there 
is  a  buildup  of  material  on  the  input 
side.  This  destroys  much  of  the  layer- 
ing. To  produce  acceptable  flaky  pas- 
try, the  mangled  dough  sheet  has  to  be 


i  an  Oriental  twist 

retarded,  or  rested,  meaning  it  must 
be  stored  for  up  to  five  hours  while  it 
recovers  from  such  abuse. 

Now,  it  happens  that  croissant 
dough  includes  yeast.  Before  they  can 
be  baked,  croissants  have  to  be 
"proofed,"  or  allowed  to  rise,  requir- 
ing storage  in  a  room  at  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  about  55  minutes. 
These  two  rest  periods  require  lots  of 
costly  and  otherwise  idle  space,  and 
result  in  a  batch  operation. 

Hayashi's  machine  eliminates  the 
mangle  in  favor  of  a  series  of  smaller 
rollers  that  run  around  an  oval  track, 
like  wheels  on  a  tank  tread.  At  the 
same  time,  each  small  roller  contraro- 
tates  against  its  general  direction  of 
travel.  Instead  of  a  second  set  of  roll- 
ers underneath,  a  conveyor  belt  acts 
like  an  ironing  board  that  supports  as 
it  draws  away  the  thin  dough  sheet. 
The  result  is  a  series  of  controlled, 
smaller  squeezes  that  are  less  damag- 
ing to  the  dough.  While  the  shaped 
and  folded  croissants  still  have  to  be 
proofed  before  baking,  the  dough  from 
which  they  are  formed  does  not  need 
to  have  several  hours'  rest.  That  al- 
lows a  Rheon  pastry  line  to  work  con- 
tinually, thus  lowering  unit  labor 
costs  dramatically. 

There  is  lots  more  high-sounding 
cleverness.  Hayashi  discovered  that 
high-quality  French  croissant  dough 
contains  107  layers,  53  of  butter,  each 
14  microns  thick,  and  54  of  dough, 
each  23  microns  thick  (a  normal  hu- 
man hair  is  50  microns  thick).  (A  tri- 
angular piece  of  dough  is  then  rolled 
to  form  the  crescent.)  But  commercial 
croissants — those  made  for  the  run- 
of-the-mill  patisserie,  or  the  kind  that 
turn  up  in  the  croissant  shops  of  Cali- 
fornia— have  to  stand  up  to  more 
abuse,  such  as  being  cut  in  half  for 
filling  with  cheese,  ham  or  rata- 
touille.  These  croissants  ordinaires 
contain  only  about  15  to  25  layers. 

That  gave  Hayashi  wide  latitude  in 
the  design  of  his  machine,  so  much  so 
that  running  a  Rheon  has  less  to  do 
with  punching  instructions  into  the 
microprocessor  and  more  with  stick- 
ing a  ruler  alongside  the  rolled  dough 
to  see  how  thick  it  actually  is. 

Once  he  had  reduced  his  machine 
to  practice,  Hayashi  really  got  rolling. 
He  set  up  a  full-scale  production  line 
to  make  Jack-in-the-Box'  croissants 
on  a  subcontract  basis  in  Irvine,  Cal- 
if., to  which  customers  can  be  taken 
for  demonstrations.  The  line  is  there 
in  southern  California  for  two  rea- 
sons: Hayashi  is  a  California  nut,  and 
Irvine  is  an  attractive  enough  place  to 
draw  customers. 
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That's  Singer 


technology. 


Everything  appears  real— the  tanker,  the  instruments, 
the  air  turbulence.  But  what  you're  experiencing  isn't 
real  at  all. 

It's  called  simulation  —  a  technology  in  which  our 
Link  Flight  Simulation  Division  has  been  the  leader  for 
more  than  50 years.  Today,  by  combining  computers, 
lasers,  and  other  electronic  systems,  Link  simulators 
are  training  pilots  of  sophisticated  commercial  and 
military  aircraft,  helicopters,  even  the  Space  Shuttle. 
And  helping  them  fly  practice  missions  without  risk  to 
life,  wear  and  tear  on  equipment,  or  burning  costly 


fuel.  Now,  Link  is  developing  even  more  advancec 
technology  for  the  next  generation  of  aircraft. 

Through  expanding  research  and  development 
electronic-based  simulation,  guidance,  communk 
tions,  and  specialized  computer  systems,  Singer  is 
ing  a  new  chapter  in  its  corporate  history.  Togethe 
with  our  unique  consumer  durables  capabilities 
throughout  the  world,  this  technological  base  pos; 
tions  us  in  important  growth  markets  of  today  anc 
tomorrow.  The  Singer  Company,  8  Stamford  Forun 
Stamford,  CT  06904. 
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Croissants  bei)ig  produced  on  Rheon  s  continual  line 

From  French  originals  to  California  fad,  with  Japanese  help. 


Something  like  this  is  needed  to  sell 
a  machine  that  by  bakers'  standards  is 
not  cheap.  The  most  basic  version 
starts  at  $250,000  and  goes  to  well 
over  $1  million  for  one  that  has  differ- 
ent finishing  sections  and  controls  for 
different  end  products.  Apart  from  the 
savings  that  come  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  continual  operation  for  batch 
processing  and  reduced  in-process 
storage,  the  payoff  from  such  a  ma- 
chine comes  in  two  ways. 

First — and  don't  say  it  too  loudly  in 
the  highly  unionized  food  manufac- 
turing business — it  saves  labor. 
Rheon  reckons  its  line  can  be  run  by 
one  person,  with  another  four  or  so 
managing  the  finishing  part  of  the  op- 
eration, for  an  output  of  15,000  to 
20,000  croissants  an  hour.  A  normal 
line  would  need  up  to  20  workers, 
each  costing  around  $25,000  a  year 
(including  benefits). 


Many  rollers  make  a  lighter  squeeze 


Traditional  mangle  rollers  (bottom)  squeeze  croissant  dough  too  hard, 
damaging  it.  The  Japanese  machine's  many  rollers  (top)  exert  less  pres- 
sure, allowing  continual  manufacture  of  delicate,  flaky  pastry  doughs.  As 
the  small  rollers  run  around  the  frame,  they  rotate  against  their  direction 
of  travel  and  the  dough  is  carried  away  by  conveyor. 


Another  saving  comes  because 
fully  automated  line  turns  out  a  moi 
consistent  product.  A  manufacture 
does  not  have  to  increase  the  weigt 
in  a  package  by  an  ounce  or  so  t 
make  sure  that  none  slips  throug 
below  the  legal  limit. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  about  Hay: 
shi's  machine  is  its  versatility.  If  th 
croissant  craze  ever  collapses — an 
some  analysts  think  the  fad's  bes 
days  may  be  over — then,  by  fitting 
different  finishing  section  to  the  en 
of  the  machine,  the  operation  ca 
switch  to  making  apple  turnovei 
without  missing  a  beat. 

If  croissant  production  is  moderr 
ized,  will  phyllo  dough  be  next?  Hoi 
spanakopita. — Howard  Banks 


Rollers 


Dough 

Butter 


Sharp  pencils 

Peter  Lehrer's  electric  pencil  sharp 
ener  is  within  easy  reach  of  hi 
swivel  chair.  His  IBM  Personal  Con 
puter,  however,  is  a  three-minut 
stroll  down  the  halls 
Lehrer/McGovern  Inc.,  the  construe 
tion  management  firm  that  he  head 
Lehrer  says  that  he  plans  to  learn  ho\ 
to  use  his  Personal  Computer  "on 
Saturday  a  couple  of  weeks  from  now 
but  for  now  I  just  do  not  see  how 
can  help  my  business  much." 

An  ordinary  statement  from  a  coir 
puter-resistant  businessman?  Hardh 
Lehrer's  firm  came  from  nowhere  t 
number  13  in  construction  manage 
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bout  30%  of  the  magazine  you're  holding  is  kaolin  clay. 


is  the  number  one  supplier 
this  50,000-ton-a-month 
duct  category. 

e  use  of  clay  as  a  coating 
paper  dates  back  more  than 
00  years  to  the  Chinese. 

Today  modern  printing 
pers  receive  their  gleaming 
[hite  finish  from  a  special  kind 
clay  called  kaolin.  This  clay  is 
i  so  used  as  a  filler  material  and 
alp  extender  The  resulting 
aper  increases  printability  and 
lighter  in  weight,  helping  pub- 
:  1  phers  cope  with  ever-increasing 
|iailing  costs. 

Georgia  Kaolin,  a  Combus- 
on  Engineering  company,  is 
le  leading  supplier  of  kaolin  for 
ise  in  paper  products.  Because 
f  the  exceptional  purity  of  its 
eposits,  Georgia  Kaolin  also 
upplies  this  clay  for  use  in 


automotive  catalytic  converters, 
polymer  and  paint  systems, 
and  a  host  of  other  demanding 
applications. 

C-E:  World  leader  in 
energy  technology. 

We're  helping  to  find  and  bring 
in  oil  and  gas.  Upgrading  and 
building  refineries  and  petro- 
chemical plants.  Developing 
cleaner,  more  efficient  ways  elec- 
tric utilities  and  other  industries 
can  use  coal.  Providing  equip- 
ment and  services  for  nuclear 
power  generation.  Supplying  a 
wide  range  of  mineral-based 
products  to  paper,  steel  and  alum- 
inum producers.  And  leading 
the  way  in  the  development  of 
alternative  fuels. 

For  more  information  about 
our  diverse  lines  of  business, 


and  a  five-year  summary  of  our 
Financial  Highlights,  write  Com- 
bustion Engineering,  Inc. ,  Dept. 
7004-243,  900  Long  Ridge  Road, 
Stamford,  CT,  USA  06902. 
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ment  rankings,  with  $640  million  in 
contracts  in-house  at  present,  in  only 
four  years.  According  to  industry 
reckoning,  the  only  way  it  could  have 
mastered  that  feat — and  beat  out  such 
heavily  computerized  competitors  as 
Turner  Construction  Co. — is  with 
more  and  better  programs. 

According  to  industry  rumor  that 
Lehrer/McGovern  has  thus  far  defied, 
computers  are  now  vital  for  estimat- 
ing, scheduling  and  analyzing  alterna- 
tive systems,  and  many  firms  have 
rushed  to  embrace  the  computer  for 
the  entire  range  of  construction  man- 
agement tasks,  just  as  architects  and 
engineers  are  increasingly  turning  to 
computers  for  their  design  and  struc- 
tural analysis  problems. 

But  unlike  design  and  engineering 
problems,  which  involve  finite  ele- 
ment analysis,  construction  manage- 
ment amounts  to  betting  on  a  set  of 
imponderables  that  vary  from  job  to 
job.  Likewise,  commercial  software 
for  CM  varies  with  what  the  program- 
mer views  as  most  important.  Thus, 
some  software  may  be  cost-oriented 
rather  than  time-oriented,  or  may  not 
fit  an  accepted  format.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  rarely  are  two  construction 
jobs  alike,  has  made  many  companies 
write  their  own  software,  including 
Morse/Diesel,  Inc.,  where  Peter 
Lehrer  and  his  partner,  Gene  McGov- 
ern,  got  their  start  in  the  construction 
management  business. 

McGovern  had  been  vice  president 
of  operations  and  Lehrer  a  regional 
president  when  they  left  in  1979, 
about  the  time  that  Morse/Diesel  be- 
gan to  computerize.  It  now  has  a  Hew- 
lett-Packard mainframe  and  Direct 
microcomputers  at  construction 
sites,  which  double  as  terminals  for 
the  more  powerful  system.  A  useful 
function  of  site  terminals,  says  Ber- 
nard Dobrin,  vice  president  for  fi- 
nance at  Morse/Diesel,  is  that  the  CM 
firm  can  monitor  changes  in  shop 
drawings  of  the  building's  compo- 
nents by  all  the  parties  involved  si- 
multaneously and  be  aware  of  mount- 
ing delays  or  hidden  problems. 

Another  problem  of  using  comput- 
ers in  construction  management,  ac- 
cording to  Anthony  Lawson,  manag- 
ing director  of  Turner  Systems  Group, 
the  information  processing  arm  of 
Turner  Construction,  is  hardware.  A 
microcomputer,  for  example,  couldn't 
be  used  c  the  Gateway  Project,  a 
high-rise  i      .  rower  complex  that 


Turner  is  building  in  Singapore,  be- 
cause one  application  took  up  half  the 
disk  capacity  and  the  other  half  was 
insufficient  for  the  rest  of  the  infor- 
mation that  needed  to  be  processed. 

He  also  thinks  that  hardware  has 
been  a  deterrent  to  computerization 
of  construction  management,  particu- 
larly on  the  job  site,  because  vendors 
have  been  making  computers  for  con- 
trolled environments,  not  for  a  con- 
struction site's  heat  and  dust. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  reasons 
that  enable  Lehrer/McGovern,  thus 
far,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  future. 
How  did  they  do  so  well  in  so  short  a 
time?  Competitive  bids  are  only  part 
of  the  answer;  that  alone  won't  make 


just  didn't  work. 

"What  brought  the  project  in  o: 
time  is  that  L/M's  management  peo' 
pie  work  harder."  Rosen  says  that  he] 
objected  to  the  lack  of  a  schedule  but 
understands  why  L/M  may  have  cho| 
sen  to  work  without  one.  "The  exis- 
tence of  a  schedule  makes  the  CM 
liable  for  costs  and  delay."  He  says| 
that  under  the  right  circumstances 
General  Foods  would  use  Lehrer/Mc- 
Govern again,  "but  not  to  build  the 
Alaskan  pipeline." 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  when  a  project 
absolutely  demands  computer  sched- 
uling. But  most  people  in  CM  believe 
that  hardball  discipline  will  always 
have  a  place  next  to  computer  soft- 
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Lehrer  I  McGovern  project  in  New  York 
Hardball  management  in  place  of  software. 


a  developer  choose  them  for  a  job  if 
other  CMs  can  do  a  job  better  or  fast- 
er. Edward  Rosen,  project  manager  for 
General  Foods,  hired  Lehrer/McGov- 
ern for  the  recently  completed  Gener- 
al Foods  headquarters  in  Rye  Brook, 
N.Y.  He  had  worked  with  them  on  a 
research  facility  for  General  Foods 
while  both  Lehrer  and  McGovern 
were  at  Morse/Diesel.  "We  know 
they  were  rough-and-tumble  types. 
Their  method  of  scheduling  a  job  is  to 
beat  everyone  over  the  head  and  make 
sure  they  come  to  work." 

Rosen  says  that  L/M  produced  man- 
ual estimates,  but  no  computer-based 
"logical  scheduling,"  and  didn't  seem 
to  find  it  necessary.  "It  was  clear," 
says  Rosen,  "that  they  weren't 
equipped  to  do  it."  General  Foods 
tried  to  bring  in  scheduling  consul- 
tants and  an  in-house  scheduler,  but  it 


ware.  Peter  Lehrer's  former  boss,  Car 
Morse,  stresses  that  "it  takes  horsq 
sense  to  build  buildings.  No  compute] 
will  tell  you  that  you  can't  block  s 
busy  street  with  cement  trucks  in  thfl 
middle  of  the  day."  But  a  compute! 
will  tell  you  how  costs  are  affectec 
and  how  your  time  schedule  has 
changed  by  a  traffic  tie-up  that  didn' 
allow  your  trucks  in  or  a  delivery  del 
lay  that  postponed  mixing  the  ce 
ment.  To  Robert  Petrossian,  division 
systems  manager  for  Walsh  Construe, 
tion,  "Computers  are  a  key  tool  foi 
construction  management.  If  you  un| 
derstand  what  the  tool  is  for,  ano 
what  its  drawbacks  are,  it's  impossii 
ble  not  to  make  it  work  for  you." 

Still,    sharp    pencils    and  sha 
minds  have  not  been  rendered  obsoi 
lete  in  CM. — Francesca  Lunzer 
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all  the  world's  great  thinkers, which  is  the  greatest? 

|  A  single  chip  can  already  remember  over  256,000  pieces  of  information.  And  come  up 
'  |i  answers  in  milliseconds.  Will  chips  ever  be  able  to  reason  like  people?  We  don't  know. 
» (there's  certainly  no  question  they're  a  powerful  tool  with  enormous  potential. 

Allied  is  helping  them  reach  that  potential.  We  introduced  the  first  ultra-pure  chemicals 
'  help  make  it  possible  to  pack  even  more  information  on  each  chip. 

Today,  we're  the  largest  U.S.  supplier  of  materials  (chemicals  and  precision 
•  Tronic  components)  to  the  semiconductor  industry.  And  a  leader  in  R&D.  We're 
mg  to  stay  a  leader.  Helping  chips  become  smarter  can  only  help  us  profit, 
i  don't  have  to  be  Einstein  to  see  that. 
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All  right,  you  weren 't  a  pioneer  and  haven 't 
bought  a  computer.  You  were  lucky.  Now 
you  can  get  more  for  your  money \ 


A  buyer's  guide  to 
home  computers 


By  Steve  Kichen 


T|he  personal  computer  wars 
rage  on.  Reports  on  develop- 
ments, combatants  and  casual- 
ties are  in  order. 

For  first-time  shoppers 

Don't  feel  as  if  you  were  the  last  to 
get  the  word.  Only  about  6%  of  all 
households  in  the  U.S.  have  comput- 
ers. By  waiting  until  now  (but  not 
necessarily  until  later)  you  will  have 
saved  a  bundle,  or  gotten  a  lot  more 
for  your  money.  It's  definitely  shake- 
out  time  in  the  marketplace. 

Take  a  realistic  look  at  what  your 
needs  really  are.  At  this  stage  you 
should  have  some  specific  ideas  of 
what  you  want  to  use  your  system  for. 
If  you  don't,  don't  buy  anything  at  all. 
There  are  lots  of  expen- 
sive personal  computers 
and  peripheral  gear  tucked 
away  in  attics,  their  over- 
enthusiastic  buyers  too 
embarrassed  to  admit 
they  don't  know  how  to 
use  them  or,  worse,  that 
they  had  no  real  need  for 
them  in  the  first  place. 

If  the  kids  are  scream- 
ing for  an  inexpensive  sys- 
tem to  play  video  games 
on,  give  in.  But  don't  try 
to  get  an  expensive  sys- 
tem that  will  keep  them 
happy  yet  allow  you  to  do 
your  own  thing  when  you 
get  around  to  it.  One  fa- 
ther who  recently  bought 


a  $4,000  system  for  his  son,  hoping  to 
use  it  himself  once  he  took  a  course, 
can't  get  near  the  machine.  His  son  is 
monopolizing  it  playing  video  games. 
And,  the  father  learned,  for  his  needs 
he  need  not  have  purchased  the  sys- 
tem he  did. 

Look  for  brand  names 

Unless  you  really  know  your  hard- 
ware, stick  to  widely  known  names. 
Eighteen  months  later  you  might  find 
that  the  manufacturer  of  your  show- 
room bargain  is  no  longer  in  business. 
The  product  may  well  have  been  su- 
perior to  competitors',  but  that  alone 
is  no  guarantee  of  survival. 

Take  IBM.  Its  Personal  Computer  is 
not  bargain-priced.  It  is  not  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  technology.  It  isn't 
even  a  totally  home-grown  product. 


ton' 

is  a! 
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Yet,  because  of  the  IBM  name,  all  th» 
PC  had  to  do  was  a  good  enough  job  c 
a  broad  enough  range  of  tasks.  It  h 
become,  overnight,  the  industry  stai 
dard.  (Of  course,  IBM  helped  with 
vast  library  of  PC  software,  on  tn 
market  within  a  nanosecond  of  tr 
machine's  release.  An  army  of  indJ 
pendent  software  publishers  quicklP-'" 
added  to  that  library.) 

With  Big  Blue  standing  behind  iiB-;i 
product,  nervous  retailers  have  nP 
fears  of  getting  stuck  with  "orphans! 
should  someone  come  out  with  a  be  V1 
ter  product.  (Indeed,  retailers  conl11 
plain  they  cannot  get  anything  necl^ 
the  number  of  IBM  PCs  they  want.) 

Watch  that  word  "compatible"    ■ .,' 

A  letter  writer  to  one  computeP 
magazine  recently  pointed  out:  "Ajl 
parently  'compatible'  refers  to  everyl 
thing  from  'We  are  being  sued  by  IBA| : 
for  patent  infringement'  to  'If  yo  I 
look  carefully  you  will  detect  a  tainl- 
resemblance  between  this  machinl1 
and  the  IBM  PC  " 

In  many  instances,  however,  yoll* 
can  save  a  tidy  sum  with  an  IBMI 
compatible  unit.  That  means  a  mal: 
chine  that  accepts  software  specificall 
ly  made  for  the  IBM  PC.  There  arV 
many  such  systems,  but  beware.  Nil 
competitor's  machine  is  completel,|: 
IBM-compatible;  even  those  that  ac|: 
cept  many  IBM  programs  will  run  I 
little  slower. 

But  some  machines  are  relativtl' 
steals.  The  Columbia  1600-1,  for  exl 
ample.  Priced  at  $3,395,  about  thtl 
same  as  the  IBM  PC,  it  comes  with  I 
lot  of  power — a  128K  memory  ancl 
two  built-in  320K  disk  drives.  But  th«l 
price  includes  software  for  "spread  I 
sheet"  numerical  displays,  word  pro  I 
cessing,  file-handling  and  spelling! 
That  kind  of  software  alone  could  cosil 
between  $1,500  and  $2,000. 

Other  IBM-compatible  machinesl 
now  on  the  market  at  at- 1 
tractive  prices  includel 
Compaq,  Eagle,  Seequsl 
Chameleon,  Hyperionl 
and  the  Victor  9000. 

But  note:  If  you  have  arl 
IBM  PC  in  your  office,  andl 
want  to  get  a  system  thatl 
can  allow  you  to  takel 
work    home    and  vicel 
versa,  it  is  not  enough  if  I 
the  system  is  said  to  bel 
IBM-compatible.  It  must 
be  able  to  handle  the  par-l 
ticular  software  used  in 
your  workplace.  And  its 
output  must  similarly  be 
digestible  by  the  IBM  PC. 

Let's  say  your  company 
uses      Lotus  Develop- 
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ent's  1-2-3  spreadsheet/ 
aphing/database  soft- 
are  on  its  IBM  PCs.  That 
ftware  will  run  fine  on 
ie  Compaq  and  several 
hers  as  is,  but  not  on  an 
igle  computer. 
Another  point  to  bear  in 
hind:  How  easy,  or  diffi- 
ilt,  is  it  to  expand  the 
astern  and  still  have  it 
>M-compatible?  Some 
Dmputers,  such  as  the 
ompaq  and  the  Colum- 
1600-1,  will  accept 
lany  expansion  boards 
lat   were   designed  to 
ork  in  the  IBM.  If  you 
an  use  this  IBM-compati- 
le  hardware,  you  can  ex- 
nd  your  system  and  still  be  able  to 
op  for  all  kinds  of  IBM-compatible 
ftware,  at  competitive  prices. 
Another  point  to  keep  in  mind  is 
tai  lemory  capacity.  Most  IBM-com- 
jatible  units  come  with  only  64K  or 
i28K  of  built-in  memory.  For  those 
\  /ho  thought  the  16K  Radio  Shack 
18!  ?RS  80  Model  1  was  hot  stuff,  128K 
-  |aay  sound  like  a  lot  of  capacity.  But 
ti;  ioday  some  of  the  second-generation 
preadsheet  products,  such  as  the  lat- 
:st  version  of  1-2-3,  can  eat  up  192K 
nemory.  If  you  were  to  work  with 
noderately  sized  spreadsheets,  say 
00  rows  by  20  columns,  you  could 
need  another  128K  or  more.  You  can 
idd  more  capacity,  but  it  can  get  ex- 
pensive. The  IBM-compatible  Colum- 
)ia,  for  example,  comes  with  128K, 
put  to  add  another  128K  you  have  to 
install  an  expansion  board  costing 
several 


hundred  dollars.  The  Eagle, 
lowever,  does  not  require  the  expan- 
sion board. 

,  A  note  on  expansion  boards.  If  you 
plan  to  use  your  computer  for  a  wide 
range  of  things,  make  sure  it  has  plen- 
ty of  slots  to  accommodate  those  ex- 
pansion boards.   If  you 

j  plan  to  use  a  color  moni- 

I  tor,  for  example,  a  modem 
l|which  connects  the  com- 
puter to  other  computers 

[  jvia  the  phone),  a  plotter, 
sophisticated  graphics 

I  iand  joysticks  for  the  kids, 
i  you  should  buy  a  comput- 

I  ;er  that  has  plenty  of  room 

|  for  expansion,  even  if  you 
won't  be  adding  all  the 
goodies  right  away. 

If  compatibility 
doesn't  matter 

It  could  well  be  that  you 
are  looking  for  a  personal 
computer  to  accomplish 
;  one   specific    task,  and 


compatibility  with  IBM  software  is 
not  important.  If  so,  you  can  save 
even  more  money.  There  are  very 
good  systems  for  between  $2,500  and 
$3,500  from  such  makers  as  Apple, 
Radio  Shack,  Epson,  Texas  Instru- 
ments and  TeleVideo.  And  there  are 
excellent,  though  non-IBM-compati- 
ble,  programs  for  word  processing, 
mailing,  inventory,  accounting  and 
billing,  etc.  So  much  Apple  software 
is  available,  for  example,  that  its  sheer 
availability  is  keeping  the  Apple  He 
selling  well  when  faster  and  more  so- 
phisticated machines  are  gathering 
dust.  (If  you  can't  get  the  price  you 
like  from  a  dealer  on  an  Apple  He, 
consider  a  Franklin  Ace,  which  is  Ap- 
ple-compatible and  somewhat 
cheaper.) 

Thinking  small 

If  you  are  unsure  what  uses  you 
might  want  to  put  a  computer  to,  but 
feel  (perhaps  prodded  by  the  kids)  that 
you  at  least  ought  to  fool  around  with 
one,  you  can  test  the  waters  relatively 
cheaply.  But  don't  expect  miracles. 

For  real  starters  there  is  the  Timex 


Sinclair  1000,  which  re- 
tails for  $49.95.  The  mem- 
ory is  limited,  the  mem- 
brane keyboard  is  not 
ideal  for  speed-typing,  and 
you  have  to  use  a  separate 
TV  screen  for  a  monitor. 
Nevertheless,  you  can 
load  some  canned  soft- 
ware into  the  system  with 
an  ordinary  tape  recorder, 
and  you  can  write  your 
own  simple  programs  in 
the  computer  language 
Basic. 

In  the  $100-to-$800 
price  range  there  are  a 
number  of  home  comput- 
ers available  that  allow  for 
some  reasonably  serious 
computing.  Most  of  them  also  can 
double  as  video  game  consoles.  You 
can  select  from  the  Commodore  Vic 
20  and  64,  the  Texas  Instruments  TI- 
99/4A,  the  Atari  XL  series,  the  Spec- 
tra Video  and  the  Radio  Shack  Color 
Computers.  Many  of  these  models 
have  a  wide  range  of  practical,  educa- 
tional and  entertainment  software. 

Coleco's  new  Adam  could  be  an 
important  new  addition  to  this  mar- 
ket. The  company  is  promising  a  lot. 
About  $600,  it  says,  will  buy  a  com- 
puter with  80K  memory,  a  tape-stor- 
age drive  and  a  letter-quality  printer. 
Of  course,  you  don't  get  a  monitor  for 
this  price,  but  your  home  TV  will  do, 
or  you  can  buy  a  monitor  for  $100  to 
$200.  And  if  you  already  have  Cole- 
covision,  it  can  be  upgraded  to  an 
Adam  for  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

But  Adam  is  promising  so  much 
that  skeptics  abound.  They  won't  be- 
lieve it  until  they  see  it.  Even  after  it 
was  unveiled  to  the  press,  Adam  was 
still  being  debugged  and  its  produc- 
tion delayed,  making  its  availability 
for  Christmas  uncertain. 
In  any  case,  remember  that  Adam  is 
still  a  long  way  from  being 
a  high-powered  personal 
computer.  If,  for  example, 
you  have  to  get  out  1,000 
semi-personalized  letters 
a  week,  Adam  is  not  for 
you. 

What  about  IBM's  mys- 
terious Peanut?  (IBM  still 
maintains  there  is  no  such 
product,  but  no  one  be- 
lieves the  company — it 
has  always  stonewalled 
when  it  comes  to  new 
products.)  It  is  widely  as- 
sumed that  it  will  be  un- 
veiled in  October.  It  will 
be  less  versatile  than  its 
own  PC  and  less  expen- 
sive ($600  to  $800,  vs. 
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$1,500  for  an  entry-level  PC).  Peanut 
will  probably  have  a  different  size 
disk  drive  (for  smaller,  3.9-inch  disks); 
and  a  ,64K  memory  expandable  to 
128K.  No  one  expects  Peanut  to  be 


simply  a  sawed-off  version  of  an  IBM 
PC.  So  if  you  had  your  eye  on  an  IBM 
PC  and  figured  on  waiting  for  the  Pea- 
nut, you  are  in  for  a  disappointment. 
It  isn't  designed  to  do  the  same  things. 

Apple  Computer,  too,  is  rumored  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  announcing  a  new 
computer  (which  is  being  called  the 
Mcintosh)  capable  of  running  some  of 
its  extensive  software  library.  But 
note  that  it  might  not  be  easy  to  get 
your  hands  on  any  of  these  new  prod- 
ucts before  Christmas,  if  the  rumor 
mill  is  correct. 


Take  it  with  you 

The  Osborne  I  brought  forth  the  age 
of  the  so-called  portable  computer 
(with  battery  packs,  etc.,  it  can  weigh 
from  30  to  40  pounds).  But  the  inex- 
pensive Osborne  I  came  bundled  with 
a  lot  of  free  software.  Soon  a  slew  of 
other  portables  appeared,  such  as  the 
Kaypro,  Jonos,  Actrix,  Attache,  Zorba 
and  Pied  Piper.  Osborne  had  a  fight  on 
its  hands.  Indeed,  the  company  is  now 
in  Chapter  1 1,  looking  for  someone  to 
take  it  over. 


Help! 


If  you  are  baffled  about  how  to  get  your  computer  to 
jump  through  the  hoops,  plenty  of  help  is  available. 
You  can  go  first  class,  for  example,  and  spend  a 
weekend  at  the  Arrowwood  of  Westchester  Conference 
Center  in  Rye  Brook,  N.Y.  It  offers  two  programs.  The 
first  is  an  introductory  course  covering  such  things  as 
word  processing,  spreadsheet  programs  and  creating  a 
database.  The  second  focuses  on  VisiCalc.  The  Roches- 
ter Institute  of  Technology  conducts  the  classes.  Dur- 
ing the  three-day  weekend,  when  you  are  not  sitting  at 
your  own  IBM  PC,  you  can  use  the  pool,  health  spa  or 
tennis  courts.  Cost:  $895,  limited  to  25  persons.  The 
next  programs  are  Oct.  14-16,  Nov.  18-20  and  Dec.  9- 
11.  Call  Sally  Dininny  at  Arrowwood:  (914)  939-5500. 

There  are  other,  cheaper — perhaps  quicker — ways  to 
learn  about  your  PC.  Computer  Knowledge  Corp.  of 
Dallas  conducts  classes  in  IBM  Product  Centers,  as 
well  as  its  own  centers  in  18  cities.  Twelve  courses  are 
now  available,  including  the  Lotus  1-2-3  and  VisiCalc 
spreadsheet  programs,  IBM  DOS  2.0  (disk  operating 
system),  dBase  II  and  WordStar. 

Most  classes  are  $95  and  last  half  a  day.  Participants 
have  use  of  a  computer.  Contact  Computer  Knowledge 
Corp.,  12850  Hillcrest,  Suite  108,  Dallas,  Tex.  75230 
(800)  227-9700. 

Other  organizations  offering  training  seminars  in 
various  cities  include:  Software- 
Banc  Seminars,  661  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass.  02174;  Per- 
sonal Computer  Learning  Centers 
of  America,  1820  Jefferson  Place 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036; 
ComputerPrep,  10057  North  Met- 
ro Parkway  East,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
85021;  Personal  Computer  Train- 
ing Center,  2120  L  St.  NW,  #102, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001;  Informa- 
tion Science  Associates,  676  North 
St.  Clair,  Chicago,  111.  60611;  Bos- 
ton Center  for  Computer  Applica- 
tions, 334  Newbury  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115;  Instamation,  131 
Gould  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14610. 

Many  ComputerLand  stores  of- 
fer programs  to  educate  new  own- 
ers. Check  with  your  local  outlet. 

Another  way  to  get  a  fast  start  is 
computerized  instruction.  Califor- 
nia-based ATI,  for  example,  offers 
training  software  for  23  popular 


software  packages,  specially  customized  for  major  mi- 
crocomputers brands.  Most  ATI  programs  are  available 
for  $75  from  Software  Training  Co.,  a  division  of  ATI, 
3770  Highland  Ave.,  Suite  201,  Manhattan  Beach,  Cal- 
if. 90266. 

Autotutorial  training  materials  are  also  available 
from:  Cdex  Corp.,  5050  El  Camino  Real,  Los  Altos, 
Calif.  94022;  CBS  Education  &.  Professional  Publish- 
ing, 383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  Reston 
Publishing,  11480  Sunset  Hills  Road,  Reston,  Va. 
22090;  Alphanetics,  P.O.  Box  339,  Forestville,  Calif. 
95436;  Comprehensive  Software  Support,  2316  Artesia 
Blvd.,  Suite  B,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278;  TexaSoft, 
Inc.,  660  One  Energy  Square,  4925  Greenville  Ave., 
Dallas,  Tex.  75206. 

Self-paced  video  cassettes,  which  allow  you  to  hear 
as  well  as  read  instructions,  are  especially  useful  for 
beginners.  Several  programs  from  Kennen  Publishing 
show  internal  components  of  the  computer  and  dem- 
onstrate how  to  connect  peripheral  devices,  such  as 
printers.  Lessons,  in  either  Beta  or  VHS  format,  are 
available  for  Apple  and  IBM  computers  at  $69.50  to 
$99.95  each  from:  Kennen  Publishing,  150  Shoreline 
Highway,  Building  E,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  94941;  and 
Micro  Learning  Concepts,  380  Lexington  Ave.,  Suite 
1208,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.— S.K. 


Computer  Knowledge  class  in  New  York 
Computer  power  to  the  people. 
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To  many,  the  gold  price  these  days  looks  attractive, 
.nd  thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  a  renewed  interest  in 
fie  metal. 

j  But  what  is  also  not  surprising  is  that  investors  might 
I  e  overlooking  something  as  they  once  again  move  into 
jold. 

I  In  the  past,  many  have  bought  gold  for  the  short  term 
Inly— buying  it  low  and  selling  at  a  higher  price  in  a  few 
jionths  or  so,  or  maybe  a  few  years  or  so.  And,  if  it  didn't 
erform  right  away  they  dumped  it. 

This  has  sometimes  been  a  good  tactic,  but  it  also 
jnores  the  classic  reason  to  own  gold. 

AN  INVESTMENT  IN  GOLD  IS 
A  KIND  OF  INSURANCE. 

Gold  is  not  like  other  investments.  It  is  not  like  stocks 
r  bonds.  It  is  not  like  collectibles,  it  is  not  like  options,  it 
;  not  like  real  estate.  It  is  not  even  like  silver,  which  is 
vailable  in  larger  quantities,  and  is  also  stockpiled  for 
lilitary  and  industrial  uses. 

Gold  is  man's  classic  hedge— whether  against  infla- 
on,  a  stock  market  crash,  a  devaluation,  a  bank 
ailure— against  almost  any  monetary  crisis.  It  has  been 
lis  way  historically;  the  hedge  that  moves 
ndependently  of  paper  investments.  And 
ne  wise  investor  uses  it  as  such  with  10 
b  15  percent  of  his  long  term  port 
olio  or  savings  in  gold.  You,  after 
II,  insure  your  life,  your  home, 
our  car- why  not  insure  your 
portfolio7 

Once  you've  made  a  commit- 


ACTUAl  SIZE 


ment  to  gold,  you'll  find  there's  only  one  coin  that  really 
stands  out:  The  Krugerrand. 

No  other  gold  coin  offers  you  so  many  of  the  good 
investment  attributes  of  the  South  African  Krugerrand:  Its 
four  sizes  offer  exactly  one  ounce,  1/2  ounce,  1/4  ounce, 
and  1/10  ounce,  of  pure  gold .  So  you  can  easily  relate  them 
to  the  daily  gold-ounce  price. 

NO  OTHER  COIN  GIVES  YOU 
MORE  PURE  GOLD. 

The  Krugerrand's  gold  content  is  absolutely  accurate- 
each  coin  contains  its  full  designated  gold  content.  The 
gold  used  in  Krugerrands  is  .9999  gold— which  is  the 
purest  gold  you  can  buy .  An  extra  alloying  metal  is  added 
to  Krugerrands  to  make  them  hard  enough  to  resist 
scratching  and  denting— a  feature  not  offered  in  all  gold 
coins.  (It's  harder  to  sell  back  a  damaged  coin.) 

Minted  in  volume  and  therefore  sold  at  a  low  premium 
over  the  gold  price,  you  buy  Krugerrands  at  many  local 
com  dealers,  precious  metals  companies  and  at  some 
selected  banks  and  brokerage  firms. 

And  you  now  know  the  real  reason  to  buy  them. 

For  information  and  dealers  near  you  call  800-526- 
7843  Ext.  5180  (in  New  Jersey,  800-522-4503)  or  send 


the  coupon  below.   \  1 


KRUGERRAND  INFORMATION  SERVICE  5180 
PO  Box  5544.  Clifton  N  J  07015 

Please  send  tree  brochure  and  a  lis!  of  Krugerrand  dealer: 
Name  


-Z.p_ 


Home  telephoneJ  

Business  telephone! 


KRUGERRAND  GOLD  COINS 

The  world's  best  way  to  own  gold. 


)  1983  International  Gold  Corporation  Ltd 
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Recently,  several  new  lap-size  com- 
puters have  entered  the  market.  Many 
offer  a  liquid-crystal  display  instead  of 
aTV  screen,  which  cuts  down  on  power 
requirements,  weight  and  size.  (It  not 
only  fits  under  an  airline  seat,  you 
might  be  able  to  use  it  in  flight.)  The 
new  Radio  Shack  100,  for  example, 
comes  with  built-in  Basic,  word  pro- 
cessing, telecommunications,  address 
file  and  appointment 
scheduling  programs.  You 
get  all  this  and  a  built-in 
modem  for  $799.  Other 
lap-size  models  include 
the  Epson  HX-20,  the  Ga- 
vilan  and  the  Canon  X-07. 

On  the  upper  end  of  the 
portable  market  is  the 
Grid  Compass  computer, 
at  around  $8,000.  Its  fea- 
tures include  a  large  elec- 
troluminescent screen 
and  384K  nonvolatile  bub- 
ble memory.  The  Grid 
Compass  will  also  accept 
the  IBM  disk-operating 
system  but  has  only  limit- 
ed capacity  with  other 
IBM  software. 


User  friendliness 

For  the  computer  illiterate,  prob- 
ably no  computer  is  simpler  to  oper- 
ate than  Apple's  new  Lisa.  The  hand- 
controlled  mouse  and  symbols  of  fil- 
ing cabinets,  wastebaskets,  etc.  make 
it  a  joy  to  operate.  Rumor  has  it  that 
Apple  will  come  out  with  systems  to 
operate  IBM  software  on  Lisa.  This 
would  give  a  big  boost  to  sales,  since 
about  the  only  software  you  can  now 
get  for  Lisa  comes  with  it. 

VisiCorp,  the  firm  that  developed 
VisiCalc,  the  extremely  popular 
spreadsheet  program,  is  bringing  out  a 
software  package  called  the  Visi  On 
series.  It  will  offer  Lisa-like  features 
such  as  user  friendliness,  multiple 
screens,  easy  integration  between  sev- 


eral software  packages  and  also  tl 
hand-controlled  mouse  Lisa  offej 
The  software  should  be  available  f 
IBM,  Xerox,  Wang,  Texas  Instrumen 
and  Honeywell  personal  computers 

Will  it  pay  to  wait  longer? 

If  you  have  your  heart  set  on  a  pa 
ticular  system,  don't  be  surprised 
your  retailer  simply  smiles  when  yc 
tell  him  what  you  want.  Many  pop 
lar  personal  and  home  computers  a 
hard  to  come  by  and  the  waiting  lis 
can  be  months  long.  The  thought  th 
occurs:  Since  I  have  to  wait  anywa 
why  not  wait  before  ordering?  Isn't 
likely  there  will  be  further  improv 
ments  or  price  cuts  in  the  near  futur 
Probably  not.  Although  the  belate 
entry    of    the  Japanes 
could  hasten  the  demi 
of  some  companies  (tho: 
weakest  in  marketing,  nC 
necessarily  technology 
their  products  are  not  eJ 
pected  to  be  any  cheap 
or  any  better  than  wh 
can  be  purchased  now 

Eventually,  of  courso 
there  will  be  even  mos 
sophisticated  home  sys 
terns  at  even  more  attrac 
tive  prices.  But  that's  likj 
postponing  your  first  T 
set,  waiting  for  the  dal 
color  would  come.  Yo 
could  miss  a  lot  of  valu 
able  time  on  your  PC  ii 
the  meantime. 


We  have  all  heard  it  a  hundred  times:  Get 
the  longest  term  you  can  on  a  mortgage. 
The  banks  must  have  started  that  tale. 


Cutting  the  tab 
for  mortgage 
interest 


Ah,  the  mysteries  of  compound 
interest.  At  10%  a  year,  your 
\  money  doubles  every  seven- 
plus  years;  at  12%  it  takes  only  about 
six;  at  15%,  less  than  five. 

But  when  compound  interest  is 
working  against  you,  for  instance  on  a 
long-term  loan  like  a  mortgage,  its 
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black  magic  can  be  even  more  awe- 
some. Example:  The  interest  cost  of  a 
$65,000  mortgage  at  13.25%  for  30 
years  is  $198,400.61.  Remember,  that 
is  only  the  interest — and  it  comes  to 
triple  the  amount  you  borrow. 

Granted,  all  that  interest  is  tax  de- 
ductible. So  Uncle  Sam  is  your  part- 


ner in  repaying  the  mortgage,  to  th 
extent  of  your  tax  bracket.  But  even  i 
you  are  in  the  50%  bracket,  that  stil 
means  you  are  paying  almosi 
$100,000,  after  taxes,  for  interest  o\ 
your  $65,000  loan. 

In  the  case  of  a  mortgage,  th 
means  that  for  many  years  very  littlt 
of  your  monthly  payment  actually 
goes  to  retiring  your  loan.  With  th< 
above  example,  for  instance,  you  wil 
be  well  into  the  25th  year  before  evei( 
half  your  monthly  mortgage  paymen 
of  $731.76  repays  principal. 

Throughout  the  1970s,  sophisti 
cated  home  buyers  dismissed  the  fact 
that  long-term  mortgages  meant  thai 
the  principal  was  barely  dented  until 
the  last  few  years  of  the  mortgage 
Equity  in  the  home  came  from  infla 
tionfueled  appreciation,  not  in  paying 
off  the  principal. 

But  inflation  has  slowed,  and  so  ha 
home  appreciation.  And  interest  rates 
on  mortgages  are  still  high.  Now  ever! 
well-heeled  homeowners  are  paying 
big  bucks  in  mortgage  interest,  de 
spite  Uncle  Sam's  tax  break.  Since) 
principal  is  hardly  dented  until  well 
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! u        Conventional  credit  cards  can  turn  a 
regular  business  trip  into  a  flight  of  fancy.  But 
not  The  Air  Travel  Card.  It's  good  for  one  thing: 
air  travel  and  related  expenses.  So  if  business 
and  pleasure  should  mix,  this  card  will  keep 
the  record  straight. 
That's  control. 

But  there's  more.  At  the  end  of  each 
billing  period,  your  company  will  receive  one 
statement  for  all  air  travel  expenses.  Regardless 
of  the  number  of  cards  you  issue  in  the  company. 

■  Yes,  I  am  interested  in  knowing  about  todays  Air  Travel  Card.  Send  me  more  information 

Name/Title  

Company  "  c 

Business  Address  


Printouts  may  even  be  customized  to  meet 
specific  auditing  formats.  Best  of  all,  there's  no 
monthly  charge. 

That's  control. 

So  join  the  over  100,000  businesses 
who  fly  on  more  than  200  airlines  with  The  Air 
Travel  Card.  Send  in  this  coupon  and  we'll 
send  you  a  complete  brochure  outlining  all  the 
advantages. 

Get  control. 

Get  The  Air  Travel  Card. 


City/State/Zip  Code 


Phone . 


OWN  THE  SKY. 

j  Mail  to:  The  Air  Travel  Card,  Suite  300,  8401  Wayzata  Blvd.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55426.     USE  THE  AIR  TRAVEL  CARD. 
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into  the  second  decade,  the  "profit" 
on  a  home  sold  after  only  a  few  years 
of  ownership  could  well  amount  to 
less  than  the  aftertax  interest  paid  on 
the  mortgage  loan. 

There  are,  however,  three  ways  to 
slash  this  interest  burden.  The  easiest 
is  simply  to  start  out  with  a  shorter- 
term  mortgage.  Instead  of  25  or  30 
years,  ask  your  lender  for  a  15-year 


and  build  up  equity  more  quickly? 
You  could  simply  refinance,  of 
course,  with  a  shorter-term  mortgage. 
But  maybe  you  cannot  afford  steeply 
higher  monthly  payments  yet,  though 
you  could  down  the  road  a  few  years. 

Enter  the  third  option:  hipping 
away  at  the  principal  each  month. 
The  idea  is  hardly  a  new  one,  but  in 
recent  months  a  growing  number  of 
homeowners  with  very  high  mort- 
gages are  doing  just  that.  They  simply 
put  a  little  something  extra  into  the 
monthly  mortgage  payment  envelope 
each  month,  and  clearly  mark  it  "ad- 
ditional principal  payment."  By  doing 
so  they  can  cut  the  term  of  their  mort- 
gages— and  the  amount  of  interest 
paid — in  half. 


payment  comes  to  $691.14.  But  then 
the  house  is  paid  off,  and  the  home- 
owner will  have  saved  $99,021.74  in 
interest. 

Of  course,  you  can  prepay  part  or  all 
of  the  principal  of  your  loan  at  any 
time.  But  before  you  start  doing  so, 
check  your  mortgage  to  see  if  there  is 
a  prepayment  penalty.  In  most  cases, 
even  if  there  is  one,  it  is  void  after  one 
to  five  years,  depending  on  your  bank 
and  state  of  residence. 

If  you  would  like  to  prepay  your 
mortgage  on  a  systematic  basis  (obvi- 
ously the  math  can  become  quite 
hairy)  there  is  now  a 

computerized  ser-  

vice  that  will  work  L  

out  the  particulars 


Retiring  that  mortgage  faster 


By  prepaying  some  of  the  mortgage  princi- 
pal each  month,  you  could  cut  your  mort- 
gage term,  and  the  total  interest  paid,  in 


half.  The  following  comparison  is  based  on  a 
30-year,  $65,000  mortgage  at  13.25%,  with  a 
regular  mortgage  payment  of  $731.76. 


One  extra  principal  payment  per  month — 1 5  years 


Traditional  method — 30  years 


Payment 

Interest 

Regular 

Extra 

Total 

number 

payment 

principal 

principal 

payment 

1 

$717.71 

$  14.05 

$  14.21 

$  745.97 

2 

717.40 

14.36 

14.52 

746.28 

3 

717.08 

14.68 

14.84 

746.60 

4 

716.75 

15.01 

15.17 

746.93 

12 

713.87 

17.89 

18.09 

749.85 

48 

692.31 

39.45 

39.88 

771.64 

90 

632.54 

99.22 

100.32 

832.08 

120 

540.00 

191.76 

193.88 

925.64 

150 

361.16 

370.60 

374.69 

1,106.45 

180 

15.54 

716.22 

691.14 

1,422.90 

Payment 

Interest 

Principal 

Total 

number 

payment 

payment 

payment 

1 

$717.71 

$  14.05 

$731.76 

2 

717.55 

14.21 

731.76 

3 

717.40 

14.36 

731.76 

4 

717.24 

14.52 

731.76 

12 

715.90 

15.86 

731.76 

48 

708.22 

23.54 

731.76 

90 

694.42 

37.34 

731.76 

120 

679.85 

51.91 

731.76 

150 

659.60 

72.16 

731.76 

180 

631.44 

100.32 

731.76 

220 

576.11 

155.65 

731.76 

260 

490.26 

241.50 

731.76 

300 

357.07 

374.69 

731.76 

360 

7.63 

691.14 

698.77 

Loan  paid  off 

Total  payments: 
Total  interest  paid: 
Total  interest  saved: 


180  over  15  years 

$99,378.87 

$99,021.74 


Loan  paid  off 

Total  payments: 
Total  interest  paid: 


360  over  30  years 
$198,400.61 


term.  The  result:  On  the  $65,000 
mortgage  discussed  above,  the  total 
interest  cost  will  come  to  $84,963.40. 
That  is  less  than  half  the  amount  of  a 
30-year  loan. 

In  some  cases  the  savings  could  be 
greater,  since  some  lenders  charge  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  on  15-year  mort- 
gages. What's  more — and  here's  more 
of  that  black  magic  of  compound  in- 
terest— your  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ments are  not  that  much  higher.  On 
the  15-year  loan,  they  come  to 
$833.13  per  month,  just  $101.37  a 
month  more  than  with  the  30-year 
loan.  And  you  will  own  the  house  in 
half  the  time. 

What  if  you  already  have  a  long- 
term  mortgage  and  would  like  to  re- 
tire it  faster  to  save  on  interest  costs 


Here's  how  it  works.  Let's  say  you 
have  signed  up  for  a  30-year  mortgage 
of  $65,000  at  13.25%.  Of  the  $731.76 
due  each  month,  only  $14.05  goes 
against  principal  the  first  month.  By 
the  end  of  one  year,  only  $15.86  per 
month  goes  against  principal  (see  table 
above). 

But  if  you  prepay  an  additional 
amount  of  the  principal  each  month — 
in  addition  to  your  regular  monthly 
payment — you  can  retire  your  mort- 
gage a  lot  sooner,  and  save  an  enor- 
mous amount  in  interest. 

In  the  scheme  below,  the  borrower 
pays  a  graduated  extra  amount,  start- 
ing at  $14.21  and  growing  a  bit  each 
month  until  in  the  last  month  of  the 
15  th  year  of  what  would  have  been  a 
30-year  mortgage,  the  extra  principal 


for  you.  Simply  provide  an  outfit 
called  The  Payoff  with  the  following 
data:  your  original  loan  amount;  your 
monthly  payment  for  principal  and 
interest;  your  current  interest  rate; 
the  number  of  extra  principal  pay- 
ments you  wish  to  make  each  month 
(or  a  constant  dollar  amount  you 
would  like  to  prepay  each  month);  the 
current  loan  balance. 

You  will  receive  a  schedule  telling 
you  what  your  total  payments  will  be 
each  month,  and  exactly  when  your 
mortgage  will  be  retired.  Cost:  $15  if 
billed,  $10  if  you  send  your  check  in 
with  the  order  form.  Write:  The 
Payoff,  Financial  Publishing  Co.,  82 
Brookline  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02215.— W.G.F. 
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In  show  business,  we'd  call 
Smirnoff  a  quality  performer. 

In  business,  we'd  call 
it  a  superb  value'! 


POLLY  BERGEN, 
businesswoman 
and  entertainer. 


Ff 


'People  who  think  of  me  just  as  an 
ctress  don't  really  know  me.  I  think  of 
myself  as  a  sharp  businesswoman,  too. 

Tiat's  why  I  choose  Smirnoff® vodka.  It 
;ives  me  the  superb  quality  I  want.  Because 
10  other  vodka  is  filtered  for  purity  and 
larity  the  Smirnoff  way.  Yet  it  costs 
nly  a  little  more  than  ordinary  vodkas. 

>o  it  makes  sense  to  this  businesswoman 
p  invest  a  little  more  to  get  a  lot  more 
juality.  Smirnoff  quality." 


Smirnoff 

^^^^S  LEAVES  YOU  BREATHLESS®  ■  § 


EMEMBER  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS  BY  SENDING  A  GIFT  OF  SMIRNOFF  ryr,  ,  j,  I  iL         iL         /    T       ■  CC 

nywhere  in  the  continental  u.s.,  call  toll  free,  i-8oo  528-6148.      1  here  s  vodka,  and  then  there  s  bmirnori . 


Helmets  to  Hackensack. . . 
Drills  to  Decatur... 
and  other  "essentials"  of  your 
everyday  life  are  brought  to  you  via 
Transway's  international  network  of 
transportation  and  distribution  companies. 

Transway  stands  for  leadership  and  innovation 
in  Freight  Forwarding,  Marine  Transportation,  Trailer  Manufacturing 
and  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas.  From  the  rail  "piggyback"  of  consumer 
goods  to  the  ship  transport  of  raw  materials,  from  producing  trailers  for 
perishables  and  commodities  to  the  marketing  of  LPG . . . 

Transway's  going  places  to  bring  you  products  that  serve  your  needs. 


fl  A  KM  A  f  flf 

nni«0vnni 


Transway  International  Corporation,  747  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017 


NYSE  symbol:  TNW 


The  Forbes/Wilshire  5000  Review 

 !  :  :  :  - 


'SO— 


Market  Value  of  Wilshire  5000: 
$1786.2  billion  as  of  9/16/83 

500- 


I  Wilshire  5000  equity  index! 
-  The  total  price  of  all  stocks  fot- 
.  which  daily  quotations  are  . 


\*^-  1000- 

Dow  (ones 
P/E:  12.5 


0.8 


Percent  change 
\/     in  last  two  weeks 
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laying  time.  Blue  chips  fared  better  than  secondary 
tocks,  but  that  isn't  saying  much.  Over  the  last  two  weeks 
he  Dow  industrials  flirted  with  a  new  alltime  high  and 
nded  the  period  eking  out  a  0.8%  gain.  The  broader  NYSE 
lid  only  marginally  better,  with  a  0.9%  upward  move.  But 
he  Amex  and  NASDAQ  just  squeezed  into  positive  terri- 
•ory:  The  Amex  added  0.2%  and  the  NASDAQ  0.1%.  For 
he  four- week  period  Amex  issues  advanced  0.8%,  while 
he  NASDAQ  average  was  off  0.3% .  During  this  same  time 
he  Dow  registered  a  2.6%  gain  and  the  NYSE  was  up  1 .3% . 
The  Wilshire  index  was  up  1 .2% . 
But  gains  of  the  big  capitalization  stocks — which 


pushed  up  the  capitalization-weighted  NYSE  and  Wilshire 
indexes — are  not  representative  of  what  was  happening  in 
the  overall  market.  The  yardstick  measurements  below, 
for  example,  show  that  shares  in  large  companies  ad- 
vanced 2.0%,  while  shares  in  small  companies  declined 
1.1%  over  the  four-week  period. 

The  yardstick  data  also  indicate  that  speculators  may 
be  moving  onto  the  sidelines.  In  the  last  four  weeks  high- 
yield  issues  advanced  2.2%,  while  stocks  that  pay  no 
dividends  gained  only  0.5%.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  price-to-earnings  multiples  on  the  Wilshire  index  and 
the  Dow  show  minor  gains. 


Close-up  On  The  Equity  Markets 


Performance  of  six  leading  indexes 


Percent  change 

Wilshire 
5000 

Forbes 
500 1 

Dow  Jones 
industrials 

NYSE 
Composite 

Amex  Market 
Value  Index 

NASDAQ 
Composite 

in  last  4  weeks 

1.2 

1.4 

2.6 

1.3 

0.8 

-0.3 

in  last  52  weeks 

40.3 

34.5 

33.7 

36.; 

r 

61.1 

59.8 

Stock  performance  based  on  five  key  investor  yardsticks 

Percent  change 

Company  size 

Volatility2 

P/E  multiple 

Dividend  yield 

Growth  profile3 

Share  price 

large 

small 

high 

low 

over  25 

under  5 

over  7.5% 

none 

high 

low 

over  $40 

under  $4 

in  last  4  weeks 

2.0 

-1.1 

-0.7 

0.8 

-0.4 

1.3 

2.2 

0.5 

-0.6 

1.9 

1.5 

-1.7 

in  last  52  weeks 

41.7 

133.5 

119.6 

50.9 

86.1 

124.3 

44.7 

124.7 

139.6 

50.2 

54.0 

123.3 

'Based  on  sales. 

2A  stock's  sensitivity  to  overall  market  movement.  High-volatility  issues  have  wide  price  fluctuations,  low-volatility  issues  are  more  stable. 
3A  quantitative  evaluation  of  a  stock's  growth  image,  determined  by  Wilshire  Associates. 


i  Note:  All  data  for  periods  ending  9/16/83.  Prepared  by  Wilshire  Associates,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
FORBES,  OCTOBER  10,  1983 
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Where  The  Action  Is 


The  end  of  an  oil  streak?  Early  this  year  many  energy 
stocks  looked  like  fundamental  bargains.  Investors  re- 
sponded by  jumping  into  energy  shares,  which  put  this 
sector  on  a  strong  upward  trek  from  late  March  until  mid- 
August.  But  energy  stocks  lost  their  momentum  in  recent 
weeks:  Energy  was  the  poorest-performing  group  during 
the  two-  and  four-week  periods.  The  oils  now  lag  all 


groups  other  than  utilities  for  52-week  performance 
Transportation,  up  3%,  and  utilities  and  finance,  bot 
up  1.7%,. outperformed  the  overall  market  during  the  las 
two  weeks.  While  most  brokerage  stocks  were  weak,  th 
large  banks  helped  to  keep  the  finance  sector  in  positiv 
territory.  Raw  materials,  boosted  by  expectations  of  in 
creases  in  commodity  prices,  were  also  top  performers. 


Percent  change  in  last  52  weeks 


Percent  change  in  last  two  weeks 


Capital  goods 


100 


M  II  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


•82 


'83 


Consumer  durables 

+  100 

+  50 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  i  I  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

I  1  1  1  1 

'82  1 

'83 

Consumer  nondurables  and  services 


Energy 

+  100 

+  50 

0 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 



'82  1 

'83 

Finance 


100 


i  i  i  i  i  i  I  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  ii  i  i 


'82 


'83 


Technology 

+  100 

+  50 

0 

Ml  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

LLLLLLUJLJJ 

'82  1 

'83 

Transportation 

+  100 

+  50 

0 

1  1  1 1 II 1 1  1 1  1  1 

1  1  II  1  1  1 

MINI 

'82  1 

'83 

+  100 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  i  I  1 1 II 


'82 


'83 


What  The  Analysts  Think 


Analysts  see  bulls.  The  experts'  consensus  moved  fur-  tion,  there  were  several  changes  in  rankings.  Raw  maten- 
ther  into  the  "buy"  zone.  All  groups,  except  for  transpor-  als  moved  up  to  second  place,  and  capital  goods  advanced 
tation,  show  improvement  in  analysts'  opinions.  In  addi-     to  third.  But  transportation  and  energy  slipped. 


The  experts'  consensus 


2.40 


2.48 


2.56 


2.64 


2.72 


2.80 


I     I     I     I     I  I     l     I     I     I     I    I  I 
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Current 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Sector 

opinion 

2  weeks  ago 

4  weeks  ago 

1 

Utilities 

2.41 

1 

1 

2 

Raw  materials 

2.64 

3 

3 

3 

Capital  goods 

2.71 

6 

6 

4 

Transportation 

2.71 

2 

2 

5 

Finance 

2.73 

5 

5 

6 

Energy 

2.74 

4 

4 

7 

Technology 

2.77 

7 

7 

8 

Consumer  nondurables 

2.78 

8 

8 

9 

Consumer  durables 

2.81 

9 

9 

Opinion  ratings  are  ranked  on  a  scale  of  1  (strong  buy|  to  5  (strong  sell).  Data  reflect  the  rating  of  1,200  stocks,  while  the  sector  breakdowns  correspond  to  industry  groups  | 
views  of  200  institutional  analysts.  The  consensus  of  opinion  graph  is  the  composite     graphed  above.  All  figures  are  weighted  for  market  capitalization. 


Note:  All  data  for  periods  ending  9/16/83.  Prepared  by  Wilshire  Associates,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
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You  Waji() 


V 


mm 


I .  $19.95 


112.    $16.95         132.    $22.95        105.    $16.95       220.    $12.95       148.    $16.95      111.     $14.95      157.     $16.95      365.  $15.95 


I    $21.95      329.  $15.95 


40  books  that 
mean  business. 


total 


NO  LOAD 
MUTUU 


263.    $13.95        104.  $14.95 


The 


381.    $24.95       307.    $16.60       165.    $16.95        266.    $16.95       166.    $13.95       323.    $15.50        422.    $15  DO.  $15.95 


5.    $12.95     370.    $14.95      109.  $12.95 
(Softcover) 


312.  $12.95 


308.    $14.95      421.  $14.95 


120.    $15.55       414.     $17.95       179.  $14.95 


iing 


HLi"' 1  "h 

t 
C 

R 

1  KftJ, 

it 

k.    $9.95       210.    $15.95      106.  $15.95 


219.  $12 


114.  $16.95 


412.    $12.95       339.  $11.50 


252.    $14.95      411.  $14.95 


lave  up  to  $63.85 

pen  you  join  Fortune  Book  Club.  Choose 
jiy  3  books  for  $2  each.  You  simply  agree 
I  buy  3  more  books  in  the  next  two  years. 

;  tbu  receive  the  Fortune  Book  Club  Newsletter  12 

:  les  each  year.  Each  issue  reviews  a  new  Selection 
us  scores  of  Alternates.  Many  books  are  offered  at 
Ibstantial  discounts. 

'f  you  want  the  Selection  do  nothing.  It  will  be  shipped 
I  you  automatically.  If  you  want  one  or  more  Alternate 
loks — or  no  book  at  all — indicate  your  decision  on 
|  e  Reply  Form  always  enclosed  and  return  it  by  the 

te  specified. 

'Return  privilege.  If  the  Newsletter  is  delayed  and  you 
;:eive  the  Selection  without  having  had  10  days  to  notify 

,  you  may  return  it  for  credit  at  our  expense. 

Cancellations.  Membership  may  be  discontinued, 
'  her  by  you  or  the  Club,  at  any  time  after  you  have 
iirchased  3  additional  books. 

I  The  Cost  of  books  that  you  purchase  from  the  Fortune 
bok  Club  for  use  in  your  trade  or  business  my  be 
ductible  for  federal  income  tax  purposes. 


Fortune  Book  Club.  Operated  by  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc.,  Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17012. 

Please  enroll  me  in  Fortune  Book  Club  and  send  me  the  three  books  I've  indicated  below,  billing  me 
only  $2  each,  plus  shipping  and  handling  charges.  I  agree  to  buy  at  least  three  more  books  in  the 
next  two  years.  A  shipping  and  handling  charge  is  added  to  each  shipment. 


Indicate  by  number  the  three  books  you  want. 


Name. 


(Please  print  plainly) 


FB  314-10 


Name  of  Company . 


Address . 


(Only  if  you  want  membership  at  your  office  address.)  Suite, 

Floor, 

 Apt.  _ 


City  & 
State 


3-12 


.Zip. 


□□□ 


BOOK 


CLUB 


Fortune  is  a  trademark  of  Time  Incorporated.  Prices  shown  are  publishers'  U.S.  prices.  Outside  the  U.S.,  prices  are  generally  somewhat  higher. 


Streetwalker 


Fancy  be  damned 

What  do  certain  very  smart  investors 
see  in  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries, 
which,  on  the  surface  at  least,  is  about 
as  unexciting  as  a  stock  can  be?  RJR 
goes  for  8  times  estimated  1983  earn- 
ings in  a  market  that  is  priced  at 
around  14  times  earnings;  its  close 
rival  Philip  Morris  is  at  9  times  esti- 
mated earnings.  Nevertheless,  Berk- 
shire Hathaway,  Warren  Buffett's 
company,  has  acquired  5.5%  of  RJR's 
112.6  million  shares.  New  York's  Se- 
quoia Fund  and  clients  of  its  compan- 
ion management  firm  own  another  2 
million  or  so.  (Buffett  and  Sequoia 
have  similar  investing  tastes.)  With 
Sequoia's  cost  basis  going  back  to 
1980  around  $47,  and  the  stock  re- 
cently selling  at  nearly  $60,  that's  not 
much  of  a  gain  for  a  major  holding  in  a 
bull  market.  But  they're  in  RJR  long 


Printing  presses  at  R  J  Reynolds 
"A  bloody  money  machine." 

term.  They  see  that  in  1982  the  com- 
pany's cigarette  business  had  operat- 
ing profits  of  $1.2  billion  on  assets 
employed  in  the  business  of  $3.07  bil- 
lion— a  stunning  38%  return;  those 
operating  profits  produced  net  earn- 
ings of  more  than  $500  million.  Rich- 
ard Cunniff  of  Sequoia  explains  the 
stock's  appeal.  "Between  Philip  Mor- 
ris and  Reynolds  they  have  two-thirds 
of  the  [cigarette)  market — an  oligopo- 
ly. One  guy  raises  his  price  and  the 
rest  follow.  No  wonder  the  business  is 
a  bloody  money  machine."  Cunniff  is 
glad  Reynolds  is  considering  selling  or 
spinning  off  Sea-Land,  its  $1.6  billion 
transportation  subsidiary,  an  odd 
holding  for  a  packaged  goods  com- 
pany. He  notes  with  pleasure  that 
Reynolds  has  digested  last  year's 
$1.37  billion  acquisition  of  Heublein, 
and  profits  at  earlier  acquisition  Del 
Monte  have  started  to  improve,  but 
what  really  turns  him  on  is  Reynolds' 
$1.3  billion  oil  and  gas  outfit,  Amin- 
oil.  Aminoil  accounts  for  only  13%  of 
income,  but  if  Reynolds  decides  to 
sell  its  U.S.  oil  reserves — about  300 
million  barrels  of  oil  equivalent, 
proved  and  provable — Cunniff  thinks 


it  could  get  at  least  $2  billion.  That's  a 
nice  little  nest  egg  to  own,  worth 
close  to  $20  per  RJR  shate.  Mean- 
while, Cunniff  figures  RJR  will  earn 
$7.30  a  share  this  year,  then  be  up 
16%,  to  $8.50,  in  1984.  On  its  record, 
RJR  seems  to  be  largely  recession- 
proof  and  manages  a  good  earnings 
gain  virtually  every  year.  "For  a  cash 
machine  like  this  that's  also  asset- 
rich  to  be  selling  at  only  7  or  8  times 
earnings,"  says  he,  "is  a  buy  in  my 
book  any  day." — Thomas  Jaffe 

Buy  me 

It's  rough  for  smaller  companies  to  be 
caught  in  the  never-ending  soft  drink 
war  between  titans  Coca-Cola  and 
PepsiCo.  No  surprise,  then,  that  Dr 
Pepper  Co.  and  Royal  Crown  Cos.  are 
on  the  acquisition  block.  In  July  Dr 
Pepper  announced  it  had  hired  invest- 
ment banking  firm  Lazard  Freres  & 
Co.  to  seek,  among  other  things,  a  sale 
or  merger  of  the  company.  In  one 
week  the  stock  rose  nearly  20%  to  a 
price  of  around  16.  Emanuel  Goldman 
of  Montgomery  Securities  speculates 
the  company  might  be  worth  some 
$20  a  share,  or  about  3  times  book 
value,  to  a  buyer.  Meanwhile,  over  at 
Atlanta's  $470  million  (sales)  Royal 
Crown  Cos.,  Miami  financier  Victor 
Posner  increased  his  stake  in  the  com- 
pany to  26.9%  of  the  8.2  million 
shares.  About  the  same  time,  a  group 
led  by  RC  Chairman  William  Young 
paid  $9.6  million,  or  $26.45  a  share,  to 
raise  its  holding  to  18%;  a  year  ago 
Young's  group  owned  only  7.4%.  Are 
the  folks  at  RC  listening  to  the  3- 
times-book-value  formula  being 
talked  about  in  Dr  Pepper's  case?  Do 
that  with  RC  and  you  get  a  price  of 
$37,  more  than  a  35%  premium  to 
market  value.  Could  that  be  Posner's 
game?  And  the  reason  management  is 
increasing  its  own  stake? — T.J. 

The  kicker  in  Allegheny 

The  shares  of  Baltimore's  Allegheny 
Beverage  Corp.  have  trebled  (to 
around  20)  since  the  summer  of  1982, 
but  some  analysts  still  regard  the 
stock  as  a  good  buy.  The  $453  million 
(sales)  Allegheny  has  the  Pepsi  fran- 
chise for  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Last 
year  profits  were  up  20%,  to  $9.4  mil- 
lion, or  $2.30  a  share;  and  $2.75  looks 
likely  for  1983.  So,  the  stock  remains 
fairly  cheap  at  a  bit  more  than  7  times 
earnings,  but  that's  not  the  kicker. 
Two  years  ago  Allegheny  acquired 


Macke  Co.,  in  food  services  and  ven 
ing,  for  about  $50  million.  Already 
accounts  for  some  60%  of  sales  ai 
earnings.  Since  last  fall  Allegheny  h 
tripled  the  size  of  the  coin-operat 
laundry    business    it    got  throu; 
Macke.  With  some  140,000  laund 
machines,  including  24,000  boug 
this  June  for  $7.9  million,  it  is  nc 
the  second-largest  operator  in  the  U 
Allegheny  also  has  started  a  pilot  pi) 
gram  to  provide  day-care  services 
its  workers.  If  this  succeeds,  it  coil 
offer  day  care  to  institutional  custom 
ers  along  with  vending  and  maint 
nance  services.  "When  Allegheny  wl 
only  a  bottler,"  says  Barney  Giunta 
Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  "you  expectj 
15%  earnings  increases.  Now  20% 
more  like  it."  Getting  that  kind 
leverage  at  a  P/E  of  7  in  today's  m& 
ket  seems  cheap. — T.J. 


What  have  you  done 
for  us  lately? 

That  seems  to  be  the  investor  attituil 
toward  General  American  Investors.! 
Big  Board-listed,  closed-end  invea 
ment  trust.  Long  term,  GAI  has 
mighty  fine  record.  Over  the  latest  frl 
years  its  net  asset  value  per  share  is  ill 
156%  vs.  just  26%  for  the  DJI.  But  !| 
the  current  bull  market,  which 
rolling  a  year  ago  August,  GAI  hi 
lagged,  rising  only  15%  vs.  19.5%  f| 
the  Dow  industrials.  Investors  hail 
punished  the  stock  for  this  short-ter|| 
lag:  The  stock,  which  sold  at  a  prerri| 
um  to  net  asset  value  as  recently 
1982,  recently  traded  at  an  8%  dil 
count.  The  price  of  its  11.8  milhcl 
NYSE  shares  was  recently  $20.75  vsil 
net  asset  value  of  $22.45  a  share.  Thj 
could  make  GAI  an  interesting  buy  f  J 
conservative  investors.  The  fundi 
portfolio  is  heavily  oriented  to  sudl 
attractive  groups  as  health  care,  elell 
tronics  and  data  handling.  Moreover-I 
and  this  is  unusual  for  any  investmeil 
company — the  shareholders  are  pall 
owners  of  the  management  companf 
which  reduces  management  expense! 
Should  GAI  resume  outperforming  til 
market,  its  shares  might  again  sell  atl 
premium,  giving  investors  a  very  niol 
profit.  (Just  moving  from  a  discount  I 
a  5%  premium  would  put  GAI  shan[ 
up  by  about  $3.)— T.J. 

Thank  you,  Israel 

"It's  like  having  Jimmy  Connors  eil 
dorse  your  tennis  racket."  First  Bol 
ton  analyst  Wolfgang  Demisch  isnl 
talking  sports.  He's  talking  about  orl 
of  his  favorite  stocks,  General  D'l 
namics  Corp.,  and  its  best-knowl 
product,  the  FT  6.  "As  long  as  Israi 
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NOW  YOU  CAN  GET 
THE  NEWS 
WHERE  YOU 
GET  THE  ANALYSIS. 


For  seven  years,  Robert  MacNeil 
and  Jim  Lehrer  have  been  bring- 
ing you  news  analysis  every  week- 
night.  Now,  they're  going  to  report 
the  day  s  news,  too.  On  the  new 
MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour. 

Robert  MacNeil  and  Jim  Lehrer 
now  have  a  full  hour.  That  s  enough 
time  to  give  you  news  summaries  for 
the  day,  and  to  go  on  to  examine 
stories  in  depth  with  expert  guests 
and  special  reports  from  around 
the  world. 

So  start  getting  the  news  where 
you've  been  getting  the  analysis. 

Major  funding  is  provided  by 
AT&T,  the  national  corporate  under- 
writer. 


AT&T 


A  production  of  \K 'NET/THIRTEEN,  New  York  WETA, 
Washington.  DC.  and  MacNeil-Lehrer-Cannett  Produc- 
tions. Funded  bv  AT&T,  Public  Television  Stations,  and 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 


The  MacNeil/Lehrer 


news: 


Weeknights  on  PBS 


NETWORK 
TELEVISION 
ISN'T  GETTING 
THE  RECEPTION 
IT  USED  TO. 
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Most  everyone  used  to  watch  network  televi- 
sion because  there  wasn't  much  else  to  watch,  lb- 
day,  that  picture  has  changed. 

Cable,  video  games  and  home  computers  are 
capturing  network  viewers  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  The  networks'  prime-time  audience  has 
dropped  more  than  15%  in  the  last  seven  years. 
And  its  estimated  audience  share  will  sink  to  60% 
by  1990. 

Many  advertisers  are  worried.  They  know  that 
people  who  aren't  watching  network  aren't  watch- 
ing the  advertising  either.  They  can't  advertise  to 
people  watching  most  pay-cable  stations.  And 
they  can't  afford  to  lose  this  affluent  group. 


That's  why  many  of  them  are  realizing  it  pays 
to  channel  more  money  into  magazines. 

Magazines  can  reach  people  where  networks 
fall  short.  In  homes  with  VCR's.  In  homes  with 
video  games.  And  in  homes  with  cable. 

In  fact,  a  recent  survey  points  out  that  maga- 
zine readership  is  strongest  in  homes  with  36- 
channel  cable.  These  homes  just  happen  to  be  th 
ones  that  watch  network  the  least. 

When  you  advertise  in  magazines,  your  mes- 
sage will  get  what  magazines  get. 

Good  reception. 


_5 


V^y^^K  Magazine  Publishers 
~cL5~ EL_3  Association 


MAGAZINES  REACH  PEOPLE  YOU  CAN'T  GET 
THROUGH  ORDINARY  CHANNELS. 


!<?8i  Magazine  Publishers  Association  .  \v,..,  S75  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  I0022 


Streetwalker 


ntinues  to  demonstrate  the  F-16 
nrks  well,"  says  he,  "the  customers 
ill  keep  on  buying."  The  Turkish 
vernment  has  ordered  160  of  the 
aft  in  an  order  that  could  be  worth 
billion.  Then  there  is  the  tank 
isiness  GD  bought  from  Chrysler 
it  year.  Demisch  expects  it  to  con- 
cure  a  solid  $1.2  billion  or  more  a 
ar  in  sales  through  the  decade.  GD 
also  the  Navy's  principal  supplier  of 
rface-to-air  missiles  and  recently 
at  out  Boeing  for  the  contract  to 
did  the  next  generation  of  air- 
unched  cruise  missiles.  Demisch 
pects  production  to  start  in  1986. 
e  concedes  that  GD  may  be  vulner- 
ile  in  submarines,  what  with  rival 
mneco's  planning  to  spend  up  to 
100  million  on  its  Newport  News, 
i.  yard.  It's  a  move  designed  to  help 
outbid  GD  for  the  next  generation 
attack  subs  by  the  late  Eighties. 


kneral  Dynamics'  F-16  XL 
alking  turkey. 


leanwhile,  GD's  shipbuilding  divi- 
on  is  over  the  problems  that  caused 
1st  year's  $99  million  writeoff.  Dem- 
ch  expects  1983  earnings  of  $5  a 
tare  and  $6  the  following  year.  So  at 
recent  price  of  54%,  the  stock  sells 
>r  just  9  times  his  1984  estimate.  At 
le  same  time,  the  company  is  buying 
l  its  own  stock,  which  should  further 
xengthen  earnings  per  share.  There 
arrently  are  54.5  million  of  common 
utstanding,  but  last  year  the  corn- 
any  bought  in  2  million  and  plans  to 
^purchase  2  million  more.  But  look 
rho  is  not  selling:  Colonel  Henry 
'rown,  his  son  Lester  and  longtime 
Chicago  associate  Nathan  Cum- 
lings,  who  own,  among  them,  about 
0  million  shares.  Analyst  Demisch 
dnks:  "The  Colonel's  a  pretty  smart 
westor." — T.J. 


11.5%*  Guaranteed. 
And  tax-deferred. 


The  new  Fidelity  Guaranteed  Return 
Plan1  gives  you  a  safe,  easy  way  to  plan 
for  retirement.  With  guaranteed  inter 
est.  Guaranteed  principal.  And  tax 
deferral. 

The  Fidelity  Guaranteed  Return  Plan 
gives  you: 

f  An  interest  rate  that's  guaranteed 
for  one  full  contract  year. 

f  100%  guarantee  of  both  principal 
and  interest  on  your  contract  by  Capitol 
Life.1 

f  Interest  that  grows  tax-deferred  as 
long  as  it  is  not  withdrawn. 

*This  was  the  rale  on  9/8/83.  It  is  effective  at  least  through 
10/8/83,  after  which  it  is  subiect  to  change 

1  The  Fidelity  Guaranteed  Return  Plan  is  a  single  premium 
deferred  annuity  issued  and  guaranteed  by  The  Capitol  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  Denver, CO,  rated  A  by  A.M.  Best  &  Co.  In  New 
York  the  annuity  is  issued  and  guaranteed  by  The  Capitol  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  N.Y.  whose  principal  office  is  in  New  York, 
New  York.  The  annuity  contract  has  been  filed  but  may  not  yet  be 
available  in  all  states. 

2  A  federal  insome  tax  penalty  of  5%  is  imposed  on  withdrawals 
made  within  10  years  of  purchase.  Withdrawals  after  age  591/2  are 
not  subject  to  penalty.  A  declining  surrender  charge  commencing 
at  5%  is  deducted  from  withdrawals  made  during  the  first  five 
years.  Withdrawals  after  five  years  are  not  subject  to  such  charge. 

3  Amount  received  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  funds 
accumulated  and  payment  option  you  select.  The  return  of  princi- 
pal portion  of  your  monthly  income  will  be  tax  free. 


%  A  special  provision  lets  you 
surrender :-  without  surrender  charges  -  if 
the  renewal  rate  is  more  than  1%  lower 
than  your  initial  contract  rate. 

f  A  low  $5000  minimum. 

f  Attractive  annuity  income  options.' 

To  get  the  current  high  rate,  call 
Fidelity  toll  free  or  write  for  a  free  infor- 
mation kit. 

Lockinll.5%. 
Call  toll  free  now. 
1-800-225-6190. 

In  Mass.  call  collect  617-523-1919. 
w  I 

Write  to  Fidelity  Group  250 
P.O.  Box  832,  Dept.  JB  101083 
82  Devonshire  St. ,  Boston,  Mass.  02103 
Please  call  or  wnie  for  a  free  information  kit. 

FIDELITY 

j  GUARANTEED  RETURN  PLAN  j 


Looking  for  the  library?  Then  follow 
this  sign.  It  s  the  new  national  library 
symbol. 

use  your  library  American  Library  Association 
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Statistical  Spotlight 


Supermarket  chains,  up  123%  since  the 
start  of  1981,  led  the  market  out  of  its 
doldrums.  How  long  will  they  stay  in  front? 


Shopping  the 
grocery  stocks 


By  Steve  Kichen 


T|his  place  must  be  making 
money  hand  over  fist"  is  a  com- 
mon checkout-line  grumble. 
The  truth,  however,  is  very  different. 
Supermarkets  manage  only  paper- 
thin  margins.  They  handle  massive 
amounts  of  inventory  and  must  deal 
with  spoilage,  pilferage  and  high  over- 
head. Price  wars  are  a  regular  occur- 
rence, and  lately — intensified  by  high 
unemployment — they  have  made  life 
even  tougher. 

Now  the  good  news:  People  still 
eat,  regardless  of  economic  condi- 
tions. That  means  well-managed,  in- 
novative supermarket  firms  can  make 
acceptable  returns,  sometimes  hand- 
some profits,  selling  groceries.  Chains 
that  offer  one-stop  shopping  can  also 


compensate  for  the  lower  profit  mar- 
gins on  general  food  items  by  selling  a 
wide  range  of  nonfood  goods. 

Geography  is  important,  too.  Stores 
situated  in  faster-growing  regions 
have  a  better  base  than  outfits  with 
their  operations  focused  in  depressed 
sections  of  the  Midwest.  And  with  a 
more  affluent  clientele,  a  company 
can  capitalize  on  the  demand  for  high- 
er-margin gourmet  and  precooked 
foods.  Size  is  another  factor:  The  larg- 
er firms  are  better  positioned  to  enjoy 
economies  of  scale  and  maintain  cen- 
tralized, efficient  warehouses. 

The  result  is  that  well-run  super- 
markets can  be  among  the  first  busi- 
nesses the  economy  pulls  out  of  a 
recession.  After  all,  when  Dad  is  re- 
called by  the  factory,  the  family  is 
more  likely  to  celebrate  by  switching 


from  hamburger  to  steak  or  from  gen 
erics  to  name  brands  than  by  rushiri 
out  to  the  local  Ford  dealer.  This  ra 
covery  is  no  different.  While  Medi 
General's  supermarket  index  is  u 
123%  since  the  start  of  1981, 
number  of  companies  have  donl 
much  better.  Borman's,  for  examplq 
went  from  3%  to  8V8,  a  156%  gaiij 
And  A&P  is  up  155%. 

How  are  the  stocks  valued  righ| 
now?  The  accompanying  table  lists  5 
supermarket  and  convenience  foo 
chains.  Note  that  the  average  flj 
multiple  is  10.6.  This  compares  wit 
a  current  market  multiple  of  14.3 
Pantry  Pride,  a  survivor  of  the  Foo 
Fair  bankruptcy,  is  the  priciest  of  th 
group,  at  almost  56  times  earnings.  I 
trades  with  Wall  Street's  filet  mignoi 
because  of  juicy  loss  carryforwards 
But  it's  unusual.  Low  P/E  leaders  in 
elude  Borman's,  with  principal  mai 
kets  in  the  Midwest  and  a  multiple  o 
5.4,  and  King  Kullen,  with  stores  oi 
Long  Island  and  a  multiple  of  5.1 
King  Kullen  has  been  buying  back  it 
shares  and  is  attempting  to  go  pnvat 
(Forbes,  Sept.  26,  1983). 

In  a  market  where  even  the  mosi 
forlorn  industrial  company  is  likely  t<| 
be  selling  at  or  above  book  value,  13  o 
the  companies  on  our  table  are  priced 
below  book.  King  Kullen,  for  exam 
pie — for  every  dollar  you  pay  for  its 
stock,  you  receive  $1.53  in  book  val 
ue.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reason! 
Mutual  Shares,  a  mutual  fund  special 
izmg  in  undervalued  situations,  own| 
more  than  10%  of  its  stock. 

Part  of  the  reason  supermarkei 
stocks  may  be  undervalued  is  Iomi 


Stroll  down  these  aisles 


There  are  few  explosive  growth  situations  among 
the  supermarket  and  convenience  chains  listed  be- 


low. But  sharp-eyed  investors  looking  for  modest, 
but  steady,  growth  have  lots  to  choose  from. 


Latest 


12-month 

earnings 

Book 

Principal 

Sales 

Recent 

%  change 

Return  on 

value/ 

5-year  growth  rate 

Ex  Company 

service  area 

(mil) 

price 

amount 

12  mos 

P/E 

equity 

share 

earnings 

sales 

n  Albertson's 

West,  South 

$3,940.1 

25 

$1.99 

14% 

12.6 

17.2% 

$10.44 

12% 

15% 

p       Allied  Sprmkts 

Midwest 

575.7 

33/4 

0.26 

-46 

14.4  • 

10.4 

7.44 

-28 

-3 

n       American  Stores 

NE,  W,  MW,  SW 

7,507.8 

38% 

3.11 

37 

12.5 

19.0 

16.16 

24 

62 

o       Arden  Group 

West,  NW 

494.1 

7 

0.66 

-11 

10.6 

7.6 

12.54 

50 

3 

o       AJ  Bayless  Mkts 

Arizona 

383.8 

17'/2 

1.88 

-13 

9.3 

8.9 

25.05 

-4 

10 

a       Big  V  Sprmkts 

NY 

516.9 

14'/2 

1.51 

-1 

9.6 

20.1 

7.98 

16 

15 

n  Borman's 

Midwest 

1,000.9 

85/s 

1.59 

623 

5.4 

13.9 

12.41 

NA 

7 

o  Bruno's 

Alabama 

605.2 

18% 

0.90 

20 

20.1 

21.9 

3.90 

26 

15 

a       Circle  K 

West,  NW 

762.8 

21 

1.52 

NM 

13.8 

NM 

5.53 

NM 

17 

o  CONNA 

US 

229.8 

14 

0.08 

-94 

NM 

13.3 

9.40 

-14 

50 

a:  American  Stock  Exchange  n 

:  New  York  Stock  Excha 

nge.    o:  ovet 

-the-counte 

p:  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 

NA:  Not  available,  not  applicable 

\'M  Not  meaningful 

Source 

William  Q'Neil&  Co. 
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Your  legacy:  A  way  of  life. 


ijyou  love  the  wide  open  spaces?  Clean  air?  The  beauty 
l  iature?  Are  they  a  part  of  the  legacy  you  have  planned 
I  your  loved  ones? 

j  )wning  a  large  piece  of  land  in  America  is  possibly  the 
t  st  important  decision  you  will  ever  make.  Not  only  will 
m  enjoy  the  rare  privilege  and  pleasure  of  owning  a  large 
ijsad  of  ranchland  today,  it  can  remain  a  private  corner  of 
l|  erica  in  the  future  history  of  your  family.  Forbes  Wagon 
I  :ek  Ranch  is  offering  just  404  people  the  unusual  oppor- 
i  lity  to  purchase  a  substantial  tract  of  land  right  next  to  its 
[untie  Forbes  Trinchera  Ranch  in  southern  Colorado. 
I4inimum-size  family  ranches  are  40  acres,  and  vary  up 
\v4  acres,  with  prices  starting  at  $30,000. 
ilere  in  the  foothills  of  the  magnificent  Rocky  Mountains, 


with  restricted  access  to  more  than  17,000  acres  (over  26 
square  miles),  you  can  hunt  deer,  elk,  grouse,  and  all  kinds 
of  wild  game  in  season.  Or  you  can  ski  cross  country,  fish 
for  trout,  ride  horseback,  or  just  enjoy  the  breathtaking 
dawns,  sunsets,  and  the  changing  seasons  in  the  shadow  of 
one  of  Colorado's  highest  peaks,  Mount  Blanca. 

This  exclusive  preserve  is  the  perfect  place  for  the  out- 
door-lover in  you,  and  when  passed  on  to  your  children,  or 
your  grandchildren,  your  ranchland  bestows  on  your  heirs 
the  privilege  of  an  unspoiled  way  of  life.  It's  a  very  thought- 
ful way  to  shape  the  futures  of  those  who  will  follow  you. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  become  a  part  of 
Forbes  Magazine's  private  mountain  hideaway,  write  or  call 
for  our  full-color  brochure. 


ORBES     WAGON     CREEK  RANCH 

Errol  Ryland,  Manager    Box  303      Fort  Garland,  Colorado  81133  (303)379-3263 


Sangre  de  Cnsto  Ranches  Inc  developer  This  is  not  an  offer  lo  sell  in  stales  where  nol  registered  NJA104-0482CO  NAV820068  000039-A  AD18560(D) 
atement  and  offering  slatement  has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Stale  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  The  filing  does  not  constitute  approval  of  the  sale  or  lease  or  offer  for  sale  or  lease  Dy  the  Secretary  of 
Hale  or  thai  the  Secretary  of  State  has  in  any  way  passed  upon  the  merits  of  such  offering  A  copy  of  the  ottering  statement  is  available,  upon  request  trom  Sangre  de  Crislo  Ranches  Inc  NYA82  78 

Obtain  the  Property  Report  required  by  Federal  law  and  read  it  before  signing  anything 
No  Federal  agency  has  judged  the  merits  or  value,  it  any,  of  this  property  Equal  Credit  and  Housing  Opportunity 


Statistical  Spotlight 


visibility  on  Wall  Street.  Despite  the 
sales  volumes  of  many  of  these 
chains — 19  of  the  firms  on  our  list 
have  revenues  of  more  than  $1  billion 
a  year — supermarket  stocks  are  not 
covered  by  many  analysts.  Nash 
Finch  Co.  is  an  extreme  example. 
This  Minnesota-based  retailer  and 
wholesaler  had  sales  of  $1.1  billion  in 
1982  and  is  on  the  Forbes  Sales  500. 
Yet  it  earned  a  NASDAQ  listing  only 
a  few  months  ago.  In  fact,  the  limited 
exposure  of  many  of  these  stocks 
probably  means  that  our  list  contains 


an  above-average  number  of  special 
opportunities. 

Remember,  however,  that  many  of 
these  stocks  are  far  from  pure  super- 
market plays.  Ardcn  Group,  for  exam- 
ple, runs  the  Mayfair  supermarket 
chain  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  but 
it  also  produces,  leases  and  sells  fac- 
simile .equipment.  And  Southland, 
which  operates  a  nationwide  chain  of 
7-Eleven  convenience  stores,  recently 
acquired  oil  refining  and  marketing 
assets  of  Cities  Service  Co.  from  Occi- 
dental Petroleum. 

One  supermarket  chain  on  ana- 
lysts' current  buy  lists  is  Albertson's. 
It  is  among  the  nation's  more  aggres- 


sive food  retailers  and  also  among  th! 
largest.  Albertson's  is  a  favorite  a 
Merrill  Lynch  analyst  George  Quini 
who  is  also  partial  to  Kroger,  anothd 
big  chain.  Quint  advises  investors  n 
avoid  "smaller  operators  of  superma 
kets  not  big  enough  to  offer  one  sto( 
shopping  and  not  small  enough  to  H 
convenience  stores." 

That's  a  point  worth  rememberinj 
In  the  grocery  business,  every  penn| 
counts.  Stores  that  can  afford  checl^ 
out  scanners,  computerized  inventor 
control,  energy-efficient  freezer] 
slick  remodeling  and  attractive  prq 
motions  have  an  obvious  edge  on  th 
competition.  ■ 


Stroll  down  these  aisles 


Latest 


12-month 

earnings 

Book 

Principal 

Sales 

Recent 

%  change 

Return  on 

value/ 

5-year  growth  rate 

Ex 

Company 

service  area 

Imil) 

price 

amount 

12  mos 

P/E 

equity 

share 

earnings 

sales 

0 

Cullum  Cos 

Tex,  MW,  Calif 

$1,127.0 

34% 

$3.38 

6% 

10.3 

17.2% 

$18.56 

13% 

t 

Dominion  Stores 

Canada 

1,957.2 

17'/2 

1.09 

-42 

16.1 

5.6 

27.17 

-9 

2 

o 

Farm  Fresh  Inc. 

Virginia 

265.0 

1 8% 

0.75 

29 

25.0 

26.0 

2.27 

42 

24 

o 

Fst  Ntl  Sprmkts 

NY,  Ohio,  NEng 

1,267.6 

20 

2.78 

71 

7.2 

17.1 

15.98 

30 

10 

n 

Fisher  Foods 

Midwest 

524.0 

11 

-0.66 

NM 

NM 

NM 

15.19 

NM 

-16 

0 

Food  Lion 

Mid-Atlantic 

947.0 

23% 

0.95 

22 

24.5 

22.4 

3.74 

31 

0 1 

a 

Foodarama  Sprmkts  NE 

426.0 

9% 

0.40 

-42 

24.4 

3.8 

16.32 

NM 

3 

General  Host 

South,  SW 

526.7 

18'/2 

1.96 

NA 

9.4 

15.0 

7.77 

NM 

-6 

a 

Giant  Food 

DC,  Mid-Atlantic 

1,852.0 

20  V2 

2.62 

60 

7.8 

23.0 

11.02 

22 

15 

0 

Godfrey  Co 

Wisconsin 

485.7 

12 

1.15 

-30 

10.4 

7.8 

16.71 

-5 

11 

n 

Grt  Atl  &  Pac  Tea 

US,  Canada 

4,607.8 

13% 

0.65 

NM 

20.6 

6.5 

8.81 

—  s 

—  o 

n 

Jewel  Cos 

US 

5,571.7 

50% 

6.62 

-1 

7.6 

15.3 

49.53 

22 

13 

Q 

King  Kullen  Groc 

New  York 

428.1 

26% 

5.13 

209 

5.1 

8.7 

40.05 

5 

11 

n 

Kroger 

Midwest,  S,  W 

11,902.0 

36% 

4.27 

-8 

8.6 

16.5 

29.32 

13 

12 

0 

Lit"  Champ  Fd  Strs  NE,  Florida 

63.5 

29 'A 

1.74 

25 

17.0 

15.8 

8.43 

19 

24 

t 

Loblaw  Cos 

Can,  MW,  NE 

5,053.9 

10% 

0.93 

13 

10.9 

12.8 

5.87 

ZD 

1U 

n 

Lucky  Stores 

West,  MW,  S 

7,973.0 

23 

2.26 

40 

10.2 

17.0 

10.73 

2 

14 

0 

Marsh  Sprmkts 

Midwest 

DO/  .u 

1  71/. 

1  OA 

i  .zo 

—40 

lo.  / 

i  n  a 

i  i  ca 
l  l.oo 

10 

10 

0 

Mayfair  Sprmkts 

New  Jersey 

319.5 

18 

2.92 

65 

6.2 

39.1 

5.45 

236 

12 

a 

Mott's  Sprmkts 

Connecticut 

293.9 

127/s 

1.07 

-36 

12.0 

11.6 

10.75 

9 

12 

n 

Munford 

South 

372.6 

19% 

2.07 

16 

9.4 

14.5 

15.76 

78 

9 

0 

Nash  Finch 

Midwest,  West 

1,120.2 

29l/2 

3.66 

20 

8.1 

13.3 

26.46 

5 

10 

n 

National  Cn  Strs 

South,  SW 

617.4 

267/8 

1.40 

9 

19.2 

20.2 

6.07 

18 

23 

n 

Pantry  Pride 

South 

945.8 

6Vs 

0.11 

NM 

55.7 

12.2 

2.78 

NM 

-16 

a 

Penn  Traffic 

Mid-Atlantic 

462.4 

2414 

2.67 

36 

9.0 

6.2 

22.98 

-8 

9 

n 

Pueblo  Intl 

Puerto  Rico;  V  Is 

505.9 

9% 

0.54 

-28 

17.8 

6.1 

10.55 

-7 

14 

a 

Ruddick 

NC,  SC 

521.8 

23% 

2.67 

34 

8.8 

12.8 

20.71 

10 

8 

n 

Safeway  Stores 

US,  Can,  Eur,  Aus 

17,633.0 

24% 

3.09 

33 

7.9 

14.0 

19.80 

1 

9 

0 

Seaway  Fd  Town 

Ohio,  Michigan 

455.4 

12 

1.82 

-2 

6.6 

11.3 

16.49 

2 

13 

0 

Shop  &  Go 

Florida,  Georgia 

170.7 

11% 

0.99 

9 

11.6 

22.6 

4.04 

23 

21 

a 

Shopwell 

NY,  Conn 

477.1 

23% 

2.23 

-15 

10.7 

'18.4 

14.08 

53 

15 

n 

Southland 

US 

6,756.9 

42% 

2.88 

4 

14.8 

15.4 

19.48 

11 

22 

n 

Stop  &  Shop  Cos 

NE,  NEng 

2,341.9 

54% 

3.94 

31 

13.8  • 

19.2 

17.70 

24 

8 

n 

Sprmkts  General 

NE,  NEng 

3,247.3 

25 

2.27 

0 

11.0 

18.3 

11.81 

17 

13 

a 

Thriftimart 

California 

503.0 

45% 

5.13 

-1 

8.8 

8.8 

64.46 

3 

9 

o 

Victory  Mkts 

New  York 

322.7 

19 

1.95 

61 

9.7 

17.8 

10.06 

26 

9 

0 

Village  Sprmkts 

NJ,  Penna 

304.0 

18 

2.77 

20 

6.5 

12.2 

22.77 

10 

11 

0 

Waldbaum 

NY,  Conn,  Mass 

1,491.4 

20% 

3.30 

36 

6.2 

16.6 

18.87 

24 

12 

n 

We  is  Markets 

NE,  Mid-Atlantic 

812.2 

34% 

2.24 

14 

15.4 

17.6 

11.88 

15 

12 

n 

Winn-Dixie 

South,  SW 

6,764.5 

56% 

4.55 

9 

12.5 

19.5 

23.20 

8 

11 

a:  American  Stock  Exchange 
NA:  Not  available,  not  applic; 


rt;  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
le    NM:  Not  meaningful 


o:  over-the  counter    p:  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange. 


t  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

Source:  William  O  'Neil  &  Co. 
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"Of  course  I'm  si 


f  an  unobstructed 
hington  bureau  is 


Information  is  power. 
And  none  are  more  keenly  aware  of  t 
coroorate  decision- makers  who  closelv  it 


the  largest  of  any  business  magazine. 

With  27  editors  and  reporters  covering  the  White  House. 
Congress.  Regulation.  Defense.  Economic  Policy.  And  more. 

At  Business  Week,  we  start  with  the  facts.  But  know  that 
insight  comes  after  analysis. 

And  that  the  only  clear  picture  is  the  whole  picture. 
That's  why  Business  Week  is  read  so  thoroughly  by  leaders 
in  business  and  government. 

And  why  our  advertisers  share  a  common  trait  with  our 
readers. 

Confidence. 


BusinessWeek- 

THE  VOICE  OF  AUTHORITY 


v 


I 


ow  that  your  b 
requfrernore 


Kidder,  Peabody 

can  devise 
a  retirement  plan 
that  will  never  stop 
working  for  you. 

Retirement.  The  best  of  times?  The 
worst  of  times?  However  you  view  it, 
it's  a  time  of  uncertainty.  Except  for  one 
thing:  Your  money  will  have  to  work 
for  you  like  never  before. 

Fortunately,  Kidder,  Peabody 
is  an  investment  firm  that  can  make  it 
work-in  good  markets  and  bad. 

One  of  our  experienced  regis- 
tered representees  will  work  with 
you  and  our  retirement  specialists  to 


structure  a  plan  that  meets  strict  criteria: 
Your  principal  must  grow  adequately 
and  safely.  Your  income  must  keep  pace 
with  inflation  without  increasing  your 
risk.  Your  portfolio  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  adjust  as  the  economy  or 
your  needs  change.  And  of  course,  this 
must  be  accomplished  with  as  little  tax 
impact  as  possible-both  now,  during 
your  peak  earning  years,  and  after 
you've  retired. 

As  one  of  the  country's  leading 
brokerage  houses,  Kidder,  Peabody 
can  provide  excellent  opportunities  for 
IRAs  and  Keoghs,  utilizing  a  well-  honed 
collection  of  mutual  funds  and  annui- 
ties, as  well  as  an  impressive  selection 
of  stocks,  bonds  and  other  investments. 


What's  more,  your  Kidder, 
Peabody  representative  is  backed  i 
by  a  research  department  judged 
among  the  top  five  on  Wall  Street.  5 
you  can  see  that  some  of  the  indusl 
finest  talents  will  be  tending  to  youi 
retirement  plan.  And  you  can  be  ce 
tain  it  will  keep  working  hard  foryc 
in  the  years  to  come. 

It's  never  too  early  to  plan  fc 
tomorrow.  Talk  to  a  Kidder,  Peabod 
representative  today. 


H  Kidder,  Peabod 
|  |&Co. 


INCORPORATE 

FwM  1865 
Nrw  York  and  Amtman  Sloii  Err/ranji 


Mtmb. 

 over  60  offices  worldwide  /  Member  SIPC- 


.1 


Capital  Markets 


For  many  retired  people  tax-exempt 
bonds  are  a  lousy  investment. 


DON'T  DO  IT 


IP  get  many  letters  from  people  over 

E5 — sometimes  one  or  two  decades 
ver — who  feel  they  can't  afford  to 
pay  taxes.  Which  tax-free  bonds  are 
best,  they  ask?  My  answer  in  many 
leases  is:  none  of  them.  Tax-exempt 
ibonds  are  a  lousy  investment  for 
most  retired  people.  Don't  be  quick 
to  let  some  hungry  stockbroker  per- 
isuade  you  otherwise. 

If  you  are  retired  on  a  pension  of 
$35,000  to  $50,000  a  year  and  have 

I investments  besides,  you  may  be  an 
exception.  You  will  be  in  a  high 
enough  tax  bracket  so  that  it  may 
pay  you  to  buy  tax-frees.  But  those 
with  small  pensions  and  Social  Se- 
curity should  look  elsewhere.  The 
income  necessary  to  make  tax-frees 
.  feasible  can  vary  up  or  down,  de- 
pending on  the  spread  between  tax- 
;  free  and  taxable  yields.  Right  now, 
the  spread  is  narrow.  Good  quality 
tax-frees  yield  9.35%,  while  long- 
term  taxable  Treasury  and  corpo- 
rate issues  pay  from  11.7%  to 
12.5%.  But  even  with  that  narrow 
spread  you  have  to  be  in  the  30% 
bracket — taxable  income  of  over 
$29,900  for  a  married  couple — be- 
i  fore  it  makes  any  sense  to  buy  tax- 
frees  instead  of  super-gilt-edged 
Treasury  bonds. 

It's  easy  enough  to  figure  this  out: 
A  9.35%  tax-free  return  on  $10,000 
worth  of  municipal  bonds  is  $935, 


Ben  Weberman  is  economics  editor  of 
Forbes  magazine. 


while  you  would  have  only  $875 
after  paying  federal  taxes  on  the 
12.5%  yield  that  same  $10,000  of 
principal  would  fetch  in  taxable  cor- 
porate bonds.  But  anyone  in,  say,  a 
20%  bracket  would  be  a  bit  better 
off  in  good  corporates.  He  would  get 
$935  on  the  $10,000  in  munis,  but 
aftertax  income  of  $1,000  on  the 
corporate  obligations. 

There  are  other  things  to  consider 
before  you  rush  into  tax-frees.  Most 
are  expensive  to  buy  and  expensive 
to  sell:  With  commissions  and 
spreads,  a  round  trip  in  tax-exempts 
could  cost  5%  in  and  5%  out,  de- 
pending on  where  you  do  business. 
Treasury  bonds,  by  contrast,  are 
highly  liquid  and  can  be  bought 
with  relatively  modest  spreads. 

Then  there  are  state  and  local 
taxes.  States  can't  tax  the  income 
from  federal  bonds,  but  they  can  tax 
the  income  from  bonds  issued  in 
another  state — even  when  those 
bonds  are  exempt  from  federal  taxes. 
Say  you  live  in  an  outrageously  high- 
tax  place  like  New  York  City.  You 
could  easily  be  paying  18%  in  state 
and  city  income  taxes  on  so-called 
tax-exempts.  In  rough  terms  this 
would  have  the  net  effect  of  reducing 
bottom  line  yield  on  tax-exempts  by 
about  one  percentage  point. 

Finally,  a  new  tax  on  some  Social 
Security  retirees  pushes  up  even 
higher  the  income  threshold  where 
tax-frees  are  sensible.  Starting  in 
1984,  retired  persons  whose  annual 
income  from  all  sources  is  more 
than  $25,000  for  individuals  and 
$32,000  for  couples  must  pay  taxes 
on  some  of  it.  Tax-free  bond  returns 
must  be  included  in  figuring  this 
combined  income.  The  Public  Se- 
curities Association,  not  surprising- 
ly, is  doing  its  best  to  get  this  provi- 
sion repealed  because  it  cuts  into 
the  lucrative  market  for  selling  tax- 
exempts  to  the  elderly.  This  new 
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tax  is  levied  on  half  the  total  Social 
Security  benefits  or  half  the  com- 
bined taxable  income  over  the  mini- 
mums,  whichever  is  smaller.  This 
means  that  a  retiree  with  an  income 
of  $33,600,  including  Social  Securi- 
ty, who  has  $5,000  in  tax-  exempt 
bond  interest  will  pay  $602  in  taxes 
on  that  "tax-free"  yield.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  a  pensioner  with  an  income 
of  $78,600  and  $20,000  in  tax- 
exempt  interest  would  pay  no  addi- 
tional tax  on  the  municipals.  For 
him,  tax-free  really  means  tax-free. 
Why?  The  guy  with  $20,000  in  tax- 
able income  and  $4,300  of  taxable 
Social  Security  benefits  pays  tax  on 
tax-exempts  because  the  $5,000  of 
"tax-free"  income  puts  him  over 
the  $25,000  threshold  on  combined 
income.  The  retiree  with  the  high 
income  is  already  there. 

How  this  tax  has  the  municipal 
bond  industry  screaming.  James  Le- 
benthal,  head  of  the  firm  bearing  his 
name  and  legislative  committee 
member  of  the  Public  Securities  As- 
sociation, sees  it  as  a  major  attack 
on  the  concept  of  tax-exemption. 
He  points  out  that  the  state  of  Idaho 
tried  to  tax  interest  on  Treasurys  in 
1948  on  the  grounds  that  the  tax 
was  not  on  the  income  from  federal 
obligations  but  "on  the  individual." 
Congress  amended  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  prohibit  it.  But 
now  the  federal  government  is  do- 
ing the  same  thing.  It  hardly  seems 
fair,  but  that's  the  way  it  is. 

So,  what  do  you  do  if  you  are  close 
to  retirement  age  and  you  already 
have  a  portfolio  of  tax-exempts?  In 
such  a  case  you  probably  have  a 
paper  loss.  My  advice  would  be: 
Switch  into  something  else  and  use 
the  realized  capital  losses  to  reduce 
your  current  income  taxes.  Remem- 
ber that  you  can  use  $6,000  of  long- 
term  capital  losses  against  $3,000  of 
ordinary  income.  You  can  also  use 
the  losses  to  offset  capital  gains 
elsewhere  in  your  investments.  But 
even  if  you  are  already  retired  and 
not  paying  much  in  taxes,  it  may 
pay  you  to  switch  and  thus  improve 
your  spendable  income. 

It's  a  basic  axiom  of  financial 
common  sense  that  fear  of  taxes 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  distort  in- 
vestment decisions.  It  appalls  me 
how  frequently  elderly  people  sin 
against  common  sense  in  this  re- 
gard— and  how  frequently  stockbro- 
kers knowingly  mislead  them.  ■ 
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maun 

SCHOOL 

Executive 
Education 
Seminars 


Financial  Management:  Policies 
and  Practices.  Jan.  8-14,  1984 

Provides  Instruction  on  corporate  finan- 
cial decision  making,  and  offers  virtually 
complete  coverage  of  the  finance  func- 
tion. For  managers  with  no  formal  or 
cursory  finance  training,  and  those  who 
want  to  "brush  up"  on  contemporary 
policies  and  practices. 

Marketing  Strategy:  Consumer 
and  Industrial  Products  and 
Services.  Jan.  8-13,  1984 

Fundamental  approaches  to  decision 
making  in  choosing  customer  segments, 
product-line  policies,  and  competitive 
environments  Utilizes  strategic  analysis 
methods,  includes  an  elective  tract  for 
applications  in  consumer  and  industrial 
market  situations.  For  practicing  market- 
ing generalists 

New  Product  Management: 
Development  and  Introduction. 
Jan.  8-13,  1984 

Designing  new  products,  evaluating  new 
product  alternatives,  allocating  market- 
ing mix  resources,  and  forecasting  per- 
formance Examples  from  industrial  and 
consumer  industries  illustrate  concepts 
and  methodologies  For  marketing  execu- 
tives and  researchers 

Perspectives  in  Sales  Force 
Management.  Jan.  8-13,  1984 

Focuses  on  the  design  of  sales  force 
management  strategy:  sales  force 
decision-making  process;  the  industrial 
buying  process;  sales  force  organization, 
deployment,  training  and  evaluation; 
improving  salesperson  effectiveness; 
account,  time  and  territory  management 
For  marketing  vice  presidents  and  gen- 
eral sales  managers 

Strategy  Analysis 

for  Finance  and  Marketing. 

Jan.  22-27,  1984 

Focuses  on  the  convergence  of  ttie 
finance  and  marketing  functions.  Devel- 
ops examples  taken  from  a  broad  range 
of  industries,  covering  issues  relevant  to 
large  and  small  competitors  alike.  Util- 
izes a  decision-making  orientation  with 
case  studies  accounting  for  one  half  of 
the  classroom  sessions 

Seminais  held  on  Philadelphia  campus 
Class  sizes  limited  For  complete  infor- 
mation contact:  The  Division  of  Executive 
Education.  Wharton  School,  200  Vance 
Hall.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, PA  19104  (215)  898-4560 

University  of 
Pennsylvania 


Stock  Trends 


Take  a  second  look  at  some  first-rau 
stocks  with  fundamental  appeal  despin 
their  corrections. 

I'VE  GOT  A 
LITTLE  LIST 


By  Ann  C.  Brown 


It's  nice  to  be  bullish  again  after 
growling  around  for  the  past  few 
months  waiting  for  the  correction 
to  come  and  go — or  at  least  head  for 
the  door.  Things  are  looking  up 
once  more,  but  forget  about  an  in- 
stant replay  of  August  1982- June 
1983.  Not  only  has  the  easy  money 
been  made  in  the  market,  but  the 
fast  money  as  well.  From  here  on 
the  odds  are  on  the  side  of  slow  and 
unsteady  going  in  the  averages, 
with  the  Fed  and  election-related 
incidents  furnishing  causes  for  oc- 
casional dramatic  effects. 

A  year  ago  the  stock  market  took 
off  because  of  an  emotionally  over- 
sold condition  coupled  with  falling 
interest  rates  and  an  outlook  for  ris- 
ing sales  and  earnings.  Today  im- 
proving profits  alone  hold  the  key  to 
higher  stock  prices  since  the  decline 
in  interest  rates  has  run  its  course. 
Unless  you  consider  the  possibility 
of  another  50-to-100-basis-point 
drop  in  the  rates  as  wondrous,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.  How- 
ever, since  the  typical  post-WWII 
bull  market  has  lasted  30  months, 
we  should  be  able  to  squeeze  an- 
other year  out  of  this  one,  assuming 
no  major  national  or  international 
catastrophes. 

During  the  summer  squalls  a 
number  of  stocks  were  hit  harder 


Ann  C.  Brown  is  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
equity  advisory  and  portfolio  management 
firm  of  AC.  Brown  &  Associates. 


than  the  moderate  decline  in  tl 
DJIA  would  indicate.  Correctin 
markets  tend  to  overcorrect  in  spo 
for  no  other  reason  than  at  the  ny 
ment  there  were  more  sellers  tha 
buyers.  Stocks  that  have  lost  poirr 
but  not  their  fundamental  appe, 
frequently  are  the  first  bought  whe 
investors  decide  to  take  a  secon 
look.  Among  today's  big  and  bai 
tered — or  at  least  bruised — are  Coc\ 
Cola  (49),  McDonald's  (62),  Genen 
Electric  (51),  Johnson  &  Johnson  (42 
Upjohn  (54),  Eastman  Kodak  (68),  Dij 
ney  (60),  Texas  Instruments  (118),  Cit 
corp  (36)  and  American  Express  (38)j 

Competition  and  the  strong  do| 
lar  notwithstanding,  the  aforemei 
tioned  companies  should  muddl 
through  quite  nicely.  Once  institu 
tional  investors  overcome  their  cul 
rent  unusual  aversion  to  household 
name  stocks,  these  holdouts  coul 
have  healthy  recoveries. 

Since  it's  the  somewhat  less  well 
known  stocks  that  are  receiving  th 
greatest  attention  at  present,  shoul 
you  decide  to  go  with  the  flow,  hel 
are  a  few  candidates  that  are  dow 
and  anything  but  out.  Gould  (35),  fo 
example.  The  company,  which  use 
to  be  heavily  into  batteries,  is  not 
into  electronic  equipment  for  hi 
dustrial  automation,  semiconduc 
tors  and  minicomputers.  Gould  i 
expected  to  slash  the  dividend  fror 
$1.72  to  75  cents  or  so;  howeve 
1984  earnings  per  share  are  estimai 
ed  to  be  $3.00,  up  from  an  estimate 
$1.95  this  year. 

Phibro-Salomon  (30)  is  off  37°/ 
from  its  peak,  reached  early  thi 
summer  when  it  split  2-for-l.  Wit 
the  second  half  of  1982  a  hard  act  t 
follow,  this  international  trader  c 
commodities  and  securities  will  b 
lucky  to  match  the  results.  For  th 
year,  $3.80  to  $4.00  per  share  look 
likely.  In  1984  optimists  see  $5.6' 
per  share,  while  realists  lean  mon 
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tvard  $5.00,  with  a  20%  growth 
r  e  possible  depending  on  inflation, 
j  Another  company  with  an  esti- 
i  ited  earnings  growth  rate  of  20% 

i  tx  the  next  five  years  is  Mary  Kay 
Osmetics  [27).  Like  Phibro-Salomon, 
j  iry  Kay  faded  after  splitting,  in 
ijt  s  case  an  ugly  40% .  The  entire 
s  ect-selling  industry  is  experienc- 
i ;  a  slowdown  in  recruiting,  and 
I  iry  Kay  may  have  trouble  with  its 
t  arterly  earnings  comparisons — 
j  o  main  reasons  for  the  stock's  too 
fe  irp  decline.  Earnings  per  share  for 
H|82  continue  to  be  estimated  at 
1.50  to  $1.55,  with  $1.85  to  $1.90 
(E  ticipated  for  1984. 

\May  Department  Stores  (49)  has 
j. lied  back  from  63  in  spite  of  the 
t:t  that  the  company  should  report 
jj;ord  earnings  of  $6.00  per  share 
b 1  the  year  ending  Jan.  31,  1984  and 
1..60  to  $6.75  per  share  for  fiscal 
[  85.  Employment  is  picking  up  in 
\\i  Midwest,  where  May  is  well 
[presented,  and  has  helped  boost 
f  es,  while  reduced  overhead  has 
3  suited  in  much  improved  profits. 

ii  ok  for  the  stock  to  exceed  its  pre- 
pus  high,  especially  if  Christmas 
ha  bright-dollar-bill  green. 

.One  of  my  buddies  with  a  good 
lick  record  urged  me  to  consider 
Wisas  City  Southern   (63)   a  few 
ionths  ago,  but  I  thought  it  too  rich 
if  recommend.  Now  that  the  stock 
Ijs  retreated  15%  or  so,  it  appears 
be  back  in  buying  range.  This 
ar  the  company  could  earn  $4.65 
i{r  share,  up  from  $3.35  in  1982. 
;xt  year  around  $6.00  per  share 
•ems  likely.  Main  attractions:  The 
rnings  growth  rate  should  contin- 
;  at  20%;  the  company's  86% 
;/nership  of  DST  Systems  (soft- 
jire  for  the  financial  industry)  is 
prth  a  bundle;  the  basic  business, 
se  railroad,  could  be  sold  at  any 
ine  to  neighboring  trainmen. 
Finally,  an  old  favorite,  Fort  How- 
:d Paper  (53),  which  rarely  slips,  is 
!'wn  about  ten  points  and  looks 
ry  buyable.  Recently  the  com- 
|'ny  exchanged  vows  with  Mary- 
id  Cup.  Since  both  companies  sell 
|  eir  products  to  many  of  the  same 
istomers,  the  combo  looks  like  a 
i'od  one,  and  after  absorption  pains 
je  two  companies  should  be  better 
an  one  plus  one.  Earnings  per 
are  for  1983  are  estimated  at 
1.75,  with  $4.25  per  share  likely  in 
'84  and  somewhere  around  $4.85 
$5  in  1985.  ■ 
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High-tax-bracket  investors: 

This  is  the 
only  kind  of  money 
fund  that  makes 
sense  for  you. 

With  tax-free  money  funds,  you  can  keep  all  of  your  money  market 
earnings,  instead  of  splitting  them  with  the  government?  And  as  a  consistent 
top  performer  among  all  comparable  money  funds*  our  Tax-Exempt 
Money  Fund  can  put  you  even  further  ahead. 

You  also  get  daily  liquidity,  free  checks  for  over  $500,  and  free  exchange 
among  our  Family  of  ten 


no-load  Funds,  via  toll-free 
telephone  or  mail. 

For  the  Fund's  current 
yield,  call  1-800-638-1016. 

For  more  complete 
information,  call  toll  free: 

1-800-638-5660. 


*  Income  may  be  subject  to  state  and  locaj  taxes. 

tAccordingtolhc  July  18.  1983,  Donoghuc's 
Moncv  Fund  Report,  the  Fund  had  the  best 
investment  performance  for  the  12  months  ending 
Mav31,  1983 


Please  send  me  a  free  information  kit  on  the  T.  Rowe  Price 
Tax-Exempt  Money  Fund,  including  a  prospectus  with  more 
complete  information  including  management  fee  and  other 
charges  and  expenses.  I  will  read  it  carefully  before  I  invest. 

Also  send  me  a  free  information  kit  for:  □  IRA  □  Keogh 
Name  


Address. 
City  


.State. 


.Zip. 


T.Rowe  Price 

100E^>t  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  MD21202  T1^J 


T  Rowc  Price  Marketing,  Inc  ,  Distributor. 


A£*  •  ^  Each  investor  has  a  slighdy  different 

I  £1  YYil  objective:  some  want  long-term  capital 

M  M  MMM  y     growth,  some  need  income,  and  some 

like  to  jump  from  one 

OX     lUTlClS   OXJElL  their"  needs^and'fri'e 

market  conditions 
change.  Whatever  your  objective  happens  to  be.  you 
should  know  about  Twenueth  Century  Investors — a 
V^M  I  no-load  mutual  fund  company  that  offers  a  family  of 

g*m  #  <#  0  four  different  funds,  each  with  a 

-i-  I  S^WT-*  I  •% T    slightly  different  investment  strat- 

JL^^^kJ  jm    L- t#  egy' Pernaps °ne wiji your par" 

%/      ticular  objective. 

Want  to  know  more?  For  more  complete  information  about  Twentieth  Century's 
funds  (Growth  Investors,  Select  Investors,  Ultra  Investors,  and  U.S.  Governments) 
including  charges  and  expenses,  send  for  a  free  prospectus.  Please  read  the  prospectus 
carefully  before  investing. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  INVESTORS  -  No-Load  Mutual  Funds 


Please  send  a  free  prospectus  to: 
Name  


Address  . 

City  

Stale  


Zip  . 


FBSS3101O 


P.O.  Box  200,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64141 -(816)  531-5575 
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Congress  must  shortly  decide  whether  t 
bail  out  overindebted  countries  whole 
sale  or  face  deflation  worldwide. 

CRISIS  POINT 


By  Ashby  Bladen 


Several  overindebted  countries  are 
rapidly  sinking  into  a  severe  depres- 
sion, and  the  temptation  to  repudi- 
ate their  foreign  debts  is  growing.  If 
that  happens  on  a  large  scale  it  will 
spread  deflation  and  depression 
worldwide.  Congress  will  have  to 
decide,  in  this  session,  whether  to 
reduce  the  temptation  to  default  by 
making  new  loans  that  are  unlikely 
ever  to  be  repaid.  That  would  be 
throwing  good  money  after  bad. 

Bailing  out  overextended  coun- 
tries with  giveaway  credit  will  en- 
courage them  to  borrow  and  spend 
more,  with  hypennflationary  re- 
sults. For  example,  it  was  obviously 
the  ready  availability  of  American 
loans,  which  nobody  in  his  right 
mind  expects  to  be  repaid,  that  en- 
abled the  Israelis  to  pursue  the  in- 
sane policy  of  building  a  tax-evad- 
ing and  hyperinflationary  social  de- 
mocracy in  a  state  under  siege. 

Last  March  I  began  my  first 
Forbes  column  of  the  month  by 
saying  that  "Both  the  American  and 
the  world  economies  are  now  bal- 
anced precariously  upon  the  water- 
shed that  separates  deflation  from 
runaway  inflation.  On  which  side 
they  will  ultimately  come  down  is  a 
political  question  whose  answer  is 
far  from  clear."  But  by  the  end  of  the 

Ashby  Bladen  is  senior  vice  president  for 
investments  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  and  author  of  How  to  Cope 
w  ith  the  Developing  Financial  Crisis. 


month  the  increasing  evidence 
economic  recovery  that  the  relax1 
Fed  policy  was  causing  made 
clear,  to  me  at  least,  that  the  dorm 
tic  outcome  would  be  renewed  ; 
flation.  And  the  market  would  so 
discount  that  by  raising  inters 
rates,  so  my  Mar.  28  column  cc 
eluded,  "If  you  have  some  financi 
of  long-lived  assets  to  do,  I  urge  y 
to  wriggle  through  the  [interest  ra 
window  while  it  is  still  open." 

Why  do  I  expect  inflation  and  i|  ' 
terest  rates  to  go  higher?  Because 
politics.  If  it  were  not  for  politic 
intervention,  inflation  would  eve 
tually   be    self-correcting.  Peop 
who  have  borrowed  not  wisely  b 
too  well,  and  bid  up  the  prices 
inflation  hedges  until  the  incon 
they  yield  is  less  than  the  intere 
on  the  debts  incurred  to  carry  thei 
have  to  steadily  borrow  more  just 
maintain  their  position.  But  the 
creditors  eventually  refuse  to  lei 
them  more.  Then  they  have  to  se 
their  hedges  for  whatever  they  w: 
bring  in  order  to  pay  down  the 
debts.  And  that  is  deflation. 

It  started  to  happen  to  the  overei 
tended  corporate  conglomerators  : 
1970,  to  the  overleveraged  REITs  : 
1974,  and  to  the  minority  of  farme 
who  had  pyramided  their  landhob 
ings  in  1982.  But  each  time  politic 
policy  intervened  to  keep  it  froi 
going  far  enough  to  break  the  infl. 
tion  permanently.  Will  it  be  ar 
different  this  time? 

Well,  two  important  things  a> 
different  this  time.  At  the  momer 
both  of  them  are  holding  down  dc 
mestic  inflation;  but  their  longe 
run  implications  are  not  reassunn; 
One  difference  is  that  the  dollar  hi 
appreciated  so  much  that  our  e? 
ports  have  been  priced  out  of  foreig 
markets  while  many  importe 
goods  are  bargains  here.  That  j 
clearly  temporary.  It  depends  hea\ 
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•  i  upon  the  high  interest  rates  that 
asury  Secretary  Regan  is  trying 
alk  down.  He  argues  we  deserve 
er  interest  rates  because  mfla- 
1  is  low,  but  in  fact  our  inflation 
dw  mainly  because  the  high  dol- 
caused  by  those  high  interest 
:s'is  making  imports  cheap, 
.mericans  are  borrowing  heavily 
Dad  to  buy  those  cheap  imports, 
to  build  the  productive  capital 
ds  that  would  make  it  easier  to 
ay  our  rising  external  debts.  In 
ct,  we  are  mortgaging  future  ex- 
t  earnings  to  maintain  our  pres- 
standard  of  living.  Eventually 
realization  that  we  will  not  be 
ffilfe  to  export  enough  at  the  present 
rvalued  exchange  rate  to  carry 
debts  will  bring  the  dollar  down 
i  inflation  up. 

lie  second  difference  this  time  is 
!t  default  by  foreign  borrowers  is 
(re  imminent.  The  conventional 

ildom  is  that  a  foreign  debt  crisis 
leatened  last  fall,  but  now  the 
I'ts  have  been  safely  rescheduled, 
j!  act,  the  acute  stage  of  the  crisis 

ijjust  beginning. 

Jlvescheduling  simply  means 
Etching  out  the  time  in  which  the 
rots  are  supposed  to  be  repaid.  But 
■jjtie  of  the  largest  debtors  didn't 
meet  to  repay  the  principal  of  their 

;>ts  at  all.  Unfortunately  they  be- 
wed  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
jiston — that  sovereign  states  just 
j:i  their  debts  over.  Wriston 
;:ssed  the  point  that  lenders  are 
jwpy  to  roll  debts  over  as  long  as 
liy  believe  that  the  debtor  could 

ay  if  he  had  to.  But  as  soon  as 
iy  begin  to  doubt  his  ability  to 
ijay,  they  want  him  to  do  so  im- 

diately.  The  logic  of  this  is  weak 
I  the  psychology  is  compelling. 

Tie  IMF  usually  recommends 
i  t  a  rescheduling  country  also  de- 
llue  its  currency,  thus  making  its 
ijports  cheaper  to  foreigners  and 
iports  dearer  at  home.  That  helps 

xport  more  and  import  less,  so  it 

eft  with  more  foreign  exchange 
irepay  its  debts.  But  it  also  means 
l|.t  its  people  are  working  harder  to 
In  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

mtually,  repudiating  the  foreign 
!)ts,  and  if  necessary  overthrow- 
»;  the  government  that  contracted 

:m,  looks  like  a  better  bet.  That  is 
•uctly  what  is  about  to  start  hap- 

nng,  unless  the  American  Con- 
j  ss  decides  to  throw  good  money 

er  bad  on  a  global  scale.  ■ 
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In  today's  nervous  stock  market,  should  you. 

Buy?  Sell? 
Do  Nothing? 

More  specifically,  what  should  you  do  NOW  about 
these  (or  1700  other)  fast  changing  stocks? 


AMER.  TEL.  &  TEL. 
APPLE  COMPUTER 
BROWN  (TOM),  INC. 
COMMONWEALTH  EDISON 
DIAMOND  SHAMROCK 
EXXON  CORP. 
VGEN'L  ELECTRIC 


GLOBAL  MARINE 
GTE  CORP. 
GULF  OIL 

INT'L  BUSINESS  MACH. 
MERRILL  LYNCH  &  CO. 
MOBIL  CORP. 
PACIFIC  GAS  &  ELEC. 


PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  ■ 
REEVES  COMMUNICAT. 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK 
STANDARD  OIL  (CAL.) 
TEXACO,  INC. 
WARNER  COMMUNICAT. 
XEROX  CORP.  j 


We've  picked  the  21  stocks  above  for 
illustration — from  more  than  1700 
regularly  covered  by  The  Value  Line 
Investment  Survey— because  each 
has  recently  been  on  the  "most  ac- 
tive" list  and  may  therefore  be  of 
special  interest. 

The  stock  market,  and  the  investment 
values  therein,  are  now  going  through 
a  great  deal  of  rapid  change.  This  is 
no  time  to  sit  on  your  hands.  It  is 
urgent,  we  think,  that  you  check 
without  delay  every  stock  that  in- 
terests or  concerns  you  to  see  if  it 
currently  offers  the  investment 
credentials  most  important  to  you.  To 
illustrate,  let's  look  at  the  stocks  listed 
above: 

PERFORMANCE:  Every  one  of 
these  stocks  —  at  one  time  or 
another— has  offered  the  prospect  of 
superior  relative  price  performance. 
Right  now,  however,  Value  Line 
ratings  suggest  that  8  of  these  stocks 
should  be  avoided  for  the  time  being. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  estimate  that  6 
of  the  stocks  above  will  clearly  out- 
perform most  other  stocks  in  the  next 
12  months. 

SAFETY:  14  of  the  stocks  listed  carry 
superior  Value  Line  ratings  for  Safety, 
meaning  they  have  typically 
demonstrated  greater  price  stability 
than  the  majority  of  stocks.  The  other 
stocks  on  the  list  rate  only  average  or 
lower  on  this  score. 

YIELD:  The  dividend  yields  of  these 
stocks  estimated  by  Value  Line  for  the 


12  months  ahead  range  all  the  way 
from  Nil  to  11.5%.  Ten  of  the  stocks 
offer  yields  below  6.0%.  Only  7  stocks 
provide  yields  of  7%  or  higher. 

APPRECIATION:  Value  Lines  esti- 
mates of  Appreciation  Potential  in  the 
next  3  to  5  years  for  these  stocks 
range  all  the  way  from  a  paltry  25%  up 
to  nearly  240%.  Four  stocks  offer 
long-term  potentials  of  150%  or 
higher. 

(The  data  above  come  from  the 
July  22,  1983  issue  of  The  Value 
Line  Survey.  For  actual  investment 
decisions,  be  sure  to  see  the  latest 
weekly  Value  Line  edition.) 

SPECIAL  INVITATION 

Value  Line  is  offering  a  special  in- 
troductory 1 0  week  trialsubscription  to 
The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey  for 
only  $37— about  half  the  regular 
price — providing  you  or  any  member 
of  your  family  has  not  had  a  sub- 
scription in  the  past  two  years.  As  a 
double  bonus  at  no  additional  charge, 
you  will  receive  the  2000-page  In- 
vestors Reference  Service  (covering 
more  than  1700  stocks)  which  will  be 
updated  every  week— and  the  72- 
page  booklet,  "A  Subscriber's 
Guide."  Filing  takes  less  than  a 
minute  a  week.  All  this  material  is  so 
organized  in  your  binder  that  you  can 
quickly  turn  to  a  continually  updated 
report  on  almost  any  leading  stock. 

CALL  TOLL-FREE:  If  you  have  Master  Card, 

American  Express  or  Visa,  phone  1-800- 
331-1750  (operator  13)  24  hrs.  7  days  a  week. 


The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey 

Value  Line,  inc.,  711  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

Department  41  6F  1  0 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

□  Begin  my  10-week  trial  subscription  tor 
$37  to  The  Value  Line  Survey  (limited  once 
to  any  household  every  two  years)  and 
send  me  the  two  bonuses  listed  above. 

ONE  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION 

□  Begin  my  1-Year  (52  issues)  sub- 
scription for  $365  and  send  me  the  two 
bonuses  listed  above.  There  are  no 
restrictions  with  this  annual  subscription. 

SPECIAL  EXTRA  BONUS 
A  pocket-size  CREDIT 
CARD  LCD  CALCULA- 
TOR given  to  you  when 
you  order  The  Value 
Line  Investment  Survey  for  one  year. 
This  subscription  is  tax-deductible  and  non- 


□  My  payment  is  enclosed.  □  Please 
charge  to:  □  American  Exp.  □  Master 
Card  □  Visa 

Expiration  Date  

Account  #  

(N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax.) 


Signature 


Name 


Address 


Apt.  No. 


assignable  Allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 


City 


State 


Zip 
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Soybean  bulls  will  take  nice  vacations 
this  winter  because  the  Midwest  experi- 
enced a  devastating  summer  drought.  It 
may  not  be  too  late  for  you  to  join  them. 

MEAL  TICKET 


By  Stanley  W.  Angrist 


The  excitement  in  the  commodity 
market  during  this  past  summer  has 
come  from  the  corn  and  soybean 
pits.  Since  the  first  week  in  July 
corn  has  risen  more  than  $1  per 
bushel,  while  beans  are  up  more 
than  $3.  The  bulls'  fondest  dreams 
were  turned  into  reality  by  the  two- 
month-long  drought  that  struck 
most  of  the  Midwest. 

The  price  increases  were  justified, 
based  on  what  has  happened  to  the 
corn  and  bean  crops  now  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  harvested.  On  Sept.  12 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
released  a  report  based  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  in  mid-August, 
which  revealed  the  extent  of  the 
devastation.  The  corn  harvest  is 
now  estimated  to  be  4.4  billion 
bushels,  compared  with  the  5.2  bil- 
lion forecast  in  the  mid-July  USDA 
report.  The  estimated  soybean  har- 
vest is  expected  to  be  1.53  billion 
bushels,  down  from  the  1.8  billion 
predicted  earlier. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the  ex- 
pected soybean  crop.  (Note  that  un- 
less there  is  an  early  frost  the  mid- 
August  report  should  be  fairly  close 
to  the  actual  crop  size.)  The  soybean 
crop  year  starts  on  Sept.  1.  The  ex- 
pected carry-in  this  year  was  450 
million  bushels.  With  a  crop  of  1.53 
billion  bushels,  supply  this  year 


Stanley  W.  Angrist  is  a  commodity  specula- 
tor, consultant  and  longtime  observer  of  the 
commodity  markets. 


will  be  1.98  billion  bushels.  If  one 
allows  for  a  minimum  carryover 
next  year  of  1 50  million  bushels  and 
a  seed  use  of  90  million  bushels, 
that  leaves  1.74  billion  bushels 
available  for  crushing  and  export. 
These  numbers  will  force  a  ration- 
ing of  about  13%  from  the  slack 
demand  of  the  1982-83  crop  year.  A 
U.S.  soybean  crop  of  1.53  billion 
bushels  would  indicate  a  1983-84 
world  soybean  production  of  73  mil- 
lion tonnes,  off  23%  from  the  pre- 
vious season. 

The  soybean  market  has  reacted 
to  these  bullish  numbers  as  expect- 
ed. The  dramatic  runup  in  prices  in 
July  and  early  August  was  followed 
by  an  extremely  choppy  market  in 
the  latter  part  of  August.  Is  there 


The  spread 


In  mid-July,  May  meal  carried  a 
$10-per-ton  premium  to  the  De- 
cember contract.  The  drought 
persisted,  sending  bean  prices 
nearly  straight  up;  the  nearby 
December  contract  climbed  rel- 
ative to  May.  Historical  evi- 
dence says  that  December  will 
continue  to  gain  on  May. 


Meal  price  (dollars  per  ton) 


J  I  I  I       I  I  L 

lib    8/2   8/9    8/16    8/23    8/30  9/ 


any  money  that  can  still  be  made  u 
the  bean  or  bean-products  markets 
I,  for  one,  have  no  stomach  for  th 
extreme  volatility  recently  wit 
nessed  in  these  markets.  However, 
believe  there  are  a  couple  of  rela 
tively  low-risk  spread  trades  tha 
have  considerable  profit  potential. 

Consider  the  spread  of  long  De 
cember/short  May  soybean  meal 
This  trade  has  been  unusually  reli 
able  (see  table).  It  has  shown  a  profi 
in  bear  market  years  such  as  1977 
1979  and  1981.  It  has  also  produce! 
a  profit  in  modest  bull  market  year 
such  as  1976  and  1978.  Note  well 
however,  that  the  spread  failed  mis 


Mealtime? 

The  spread  of  long  December 
meal  against  short  May  meal  has 
been  an  unusually  reliable  one. 
In  13  seasons  it  has  yielded  10 
potentially  profitable  trades.  The 
prices  shown  are  the  average  dol- 
lar difference  for  May  minus  De- 
cember meal  for  the  week 
shown.  The  profit  or  loss  is  in 
dollars  per  spread. 


Dec. 

 Week 

ended  

potential 

contract 

9/30 

11/25 

p  or  (1) 

1970 

-0.47 

-0.87 

$  40 

1971 

1.76 

2.76 

(93) 

1972 

1.85 

-7.15 

820 

1973 

-1.86 

-4.63 

277 

1974 

1 1.68 

20.60 

(900) 

1975 

7.88 

1.72 

616 

1976 

4.28 

-0.90 

518  ] 

1977 

9.76 

5.65 

411 

1978 

4.42 

2.15 

227 

1979 

9.04 

5.25 

379  ) 

1980 

7.46 

14.34 

(688) 

1981 

17.86 

11.36 

658 

1982 

9.00 

1.78 

722 

Source  Shearson 'American  Express 
 . 

erably  in  two  years  with  very  strong 
bull  markets— 1974  and  1980. 
Therefore,  prudent  traders  placing 
this  trade  should  give  it  fairly  close 
attention,  as  it  has  the  potential  to 
take  you  to  the  cleaners. 

I  would  try  to  buy  the  December 
meal  with  at  least  a  300-point  dis- 
count to  the  May  contract.  I  would 
look  for  a  profit  of  about  $600  per 
spread,  and  I  would  risk  no  morei 
than  that  amount  on  each  spread. 
The  margin  on  this  spread  is  typi- 
cally $500,  with  the  round-turn| 
commission  about  $80.  ■ 
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Capitalist  Tool 

digs  for 

economic 

development. 


Los  Angeles  knows  it. 
Connecticut  knows  it. 
Indianapolis  knows  it. 
Maryland  knows  it. 
Delaware  knows  it. 
Massachusetts  knows  it. 
New  York  City  knows  it. 
Georgia  knows  it. 


For  more  information 

on  how  you  can  get  Forbes 

to  dig  for  your  state  or  city, 

call  Arnold  J.  Prives, 

Director  of  Advertising  Supplements 

at  (212)  620-2224. 


■■;  Forbes  Magazine-60  Fifth  Ave.,  N  Y,  NY  10011 


This  is  for 
all  those 
who  ever  wonder 

who  runs 
the  United  Way. 

This  isWally  Behnke, 
Frank  Cole,  Linda  Thoren 
and  Ken  Smith.  They're 
United  Way  volunteers. 
Just  four  of  the  many 
volunteers  who  help  run 
the  United  Way  in  differ- 
ent communities  across 
the  country. 

Volunteers  who  help 
raise  funds.  And,  in  turn, 
make  the  tough  decisions 
of  how  the  money  can  be 
put  to  the  best  use  in  their 
own  community. 

Volunteers  like  these 
are  just  part  of  the  reason 
the  United  Way  is  so 
effective  at  meeting  local 
human  needs. 

So  that's  who  really 
runs  the  United  Way.  Your 
friends.  Your  neighbors. 
People  just  like  you.  And 
that's  the  way  it  should  be. 


Psychology  &  Investing 


If  small  high-tech  companies  continue  to 
innovate  and  die,  large  companies  will 
be  the  real  moneymakers. 


TOM  MURPHY'S  LAW 


By  Srully  Blotnick 


l! 

What  can  investors,  computer  own- 
ers and  people  in  the  computer  field 
learn  from  the  sudden  collapse  of 
Osborne  Computer?  Here's  a  com- 
pany that  pioneered  the  portable 
computer,  saw  its  sales  soar  from 
zero  to  an  annualized  level  of  nearly 
$100  million  in  less  than  two  years, 
hired  a  new  president,  was  all  set  to 
go  public  and  then,  on  Sept.  14,  filed 
for  bankruptcy. 

Many  Osborne  owners  are  in  a 
state  of  shock.  I  did  a  quick  survey, 
covering  106  of  them.  Only  9  are 
taking  the  event  in  stride  at  this 
point,  with  an  attitude  of  "It  could 
happen  to  anyone."  The  other  97,  it 
is  fair  to  say,  are  stunned.  Typical  is 
an  Osborne  owner  in  Princeton, 
N.J.:  "It  just  doesn't  compute.  I've 
heard  of  riches  to  rags  stories,  but 
this  is  ridiculous." 

Why  are  the  owners  so  con- 
cerned? Many  of  them  had  hoped 
the  company  would  continue  to  in- 
novate, thus  allowing  them  to  up- 
grade their  present  units  rather  than 
having  to  sell  or  trade  in  the  old 
model  for  a  newer  one.  With  the 
company's  continued  existence  in 
doubt,  these  owners  realize  that 
they  will  eventually  be  using  an- 
other brand  of  machine  altogether. 
Psychologically  speaking,  that  has 

Dr.  Srully  Blotnick  is  a  research  psychologist 
and  author  of  Getting  Rich  Your  Own  \\  a\ 
and  Winning:  The  Psychology  of  Successful 
Investing. 


the  effect  of  detaching  them  from 
the  units  they  currently  own.  As 
one  owner  in  New  York  comment 
ed,  "The  thrill  is  gone.  The  Osborne 
suddenly  seems  old  to  me." 

The  other  prominent  concern  o 
these  owners  has  to  do  with  parts 
and  service.  A  defunct  or  barely 
competitive  company  can  be  ex 
pected  to  provide  marginal  support 
if  that.  "As  long  as  Osborne  was 
going  great  guns,"  said  the  New 
Yorker  quoted  above,  "there  was 
someone  to  call,  someone  at  the 
company  to  help  you  out.  They 
wanted  to  help  you  find  replace 
ment  parts  because  they  wanted 
your  loyalty."  The  disk  drive 
memory  peripheral)  is  the  segment 
of  the  system  the  owners  now  worry 
most  about  having  trouble  with. 

An  owner  in  San  Diego  made  an 
interesting  observation:  "Everyone 
compares  the  computer  industry  to 
day  to  the  auto  industry  in  its  infan 
cy.  But  there's  a  big  difference.  The 
Osborne  is  never  going  to  be  a  col- 
lector's item.  Too  many  thousands 
of  them  were  made,  and  by  compari- 
son with  what  the  next  generation 
of  portables  will  be  able  to  do, 
they'll  seem  like  a  joke." 

Investors  interested  in  high-tech 
stocks  view  Osborne's  rapid  rise 
and  even  more  rapid  demise  as  cre- 
ating significant  opportunities  for 
the  larger  firms  in  the  field  (see  p. 
30).  A  lawyer  in  Philadelphia  told 
me,  "Someone  will  make  money  in 
this  business.  If  it  can't  be  the  little 
guys,  because  all  they  can  do  is  in- 
novate and  die,  then  it  will  be  the 
bigger  companies."  A  wealthy  in- 
vestor in  Chicago  commented,  "To 
me,  it's  just  one  more  argument  for 
buying  IBM  and  Honeywell — and 
only  companies  like  them.  The  rest 
are  too  risky."  The  new  equation  in 
these  investors'  minds  is  "Glamour 
equals  danger." 


United  Way 
Thanks  to  you.  it  works,  for  ALL  OF  US. 


Public  Service  of  This  Publication 
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;j  People  in  the  computer  industry 
c  firms  large  and  small  drew  a 
i  mber  of  insightful  conclusions 
I  m  the  Osborne  episode.  A  mar- 
luting  executive  at  one  of  the  na- 
il n's  largest  computer  manufactur- 
er explained,  "Once  Osborne  an- 
]  unced  that  an  improved  machine, 
lii  Model  II,  would  soon  be  out,  and 
|i;n  couldn't  produce  it,  the  com- 
|my  was  dead." 

n  'Why?"  I  asked.  "Don't  other 
[■ms  do  this  all  the  time?" 
|His  reply:  "Because  nobody  want- 
»  their  Model  Is  anymore.  They 
lid  killed  their  only  source  of  rev- 
ue. This  one-product  company 
bis  destroyed  by  its  own  big 
puth."  Or,  to  put  it  more  kindly, 
its  poorly  timed  product 
inouncements. 

Many  people  in  the  industry  re- 
minded me  of  the  recent  troubles  at 
fcxas  Instruments  (TI),  but  they  did 
•  mainly  to  point  up  the  dramatic 
Rference  in  the  outcome.  "TI  lost 
loney  because  of  distribution  prob- 
ins,"  said  the  attorney  quoted 
tove.  "It  simply  overproduced, 
he  situation  at  Osborne  was  an- 
jher  animal  entirely:  an  old-fash- 
jned  cash  bind." 

I  When  he  said  that,  I  was  suddenly 
fminded  of  a  comment  made  to  me 
V  fellow  columnist  Tom  Murphy  a 
Iw  years  ago.  Discussing  the  differ- 
fices  in  appeal  between  startups, 
ji  the  one  hand,  and  already  exist- 
Ig  companies,  on  the  other,  in  the 
pes  of  individual  and  institutional 
l.vestors,  Murphy  said,  "It's  much 
ksier  to  raise  money  for  a  high-tech 
ntasy  than  for  a  limping  reality." 
Tom  Murphy's  Law  was  in  oper- 
lon  in  the  Osborne  case,  with  a 
jngeance.  The  amount  of  financ- 
ig  it  would  have  taken  to  keep 
sborne  Corp.  afloat  while  it  devel- 
:>ed  an  IBM  PC-compatible  unit  is 
vvarfed  by  the  amount  investors 
eep  telling  me  they  are  willing  to 
irow  into  any  new  venture  in  the 
igh-tech  field.  With  nothing  but  a 
ream  to  guide  these  investors, 
leir  imaginations  can  soar.  The 
rubby  reality  of  sales,  manufactur- 
lg  and  distribution  isn't  yet  there 
3  deaden  the  dream. 
After  what  happened  to  Osborne, 
tockholders  and  creditors  won't 
'ait  around  to  see  what  happens  the 
ext  time  a  high-tech  company 
;ems  to  be  in  trouble.  They  will 
ump  first  and  ask  questions  later.  ■ 


Business  news 

The  executives  who  run 
the  world's  20,000  largest 
corporations  were  asked  to 
name  their  most  reliable 
source  of  Business  News* 

The  result  may  surprise 
you,  but  it  won't  surprise 
American  readers  of  the 
Financial  Times. 


in  the  round. 

If  you  haven't  seen  the 
Financial  Times  recently, 
we'd  like  to  send  you  a 
sample  copy. 

Write  or  call: 
F.T  Publications,  Inc. 
75  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  489  8300 
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Investment 
Files  1982 


Strong/Corneliuson  Introduces: 


A  FUND 
THAT  CHANGES  WITH 
THE  TIMES 


The  Strong  Total  Return  Fund  allows  you  to  leave  the  daily  decision- 
making to  professional  money  managers.  You  can  benefit  from  their  conservative 
investment  approach  — it  strives  to  achieve  the  highest  total  return  in  all  market 
conditions  while  protecting  your  capital  by  assuming  only  reasonable  risks. 

This  Fund  was  designed  by  experienced  investment  advisors  managing 
more  than  $650  million.  Its  portfolio  may  include  stocks,  bonds,  or  a  combin- 
ation of  the  two  depending  upon  the  financial  environment.  Its  goal  is  to  take 
advantage  of  market  changes  while  attempting  to  avoid  volatility  in  the  share 
price  through  investment  flexibility. 

■  No  sales  or  redemption  charge  Call  Toll  Free 

■  Low  initial  investment  — just  $250  1-800-368-FUND 

■  Quality  professional  management  (that's  1-800-368-3863) 


For  more  complete  information  about 
Strong  Total  Return  Fund  including 
charges  and  expenses,  send  for  a 
prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before 
you  invest. 

I  would  also  like  information  on: 
IRA  □         Keogh  □ 


Name  

Address  

City  State  Zip 


STRONG  TOTAL  RETURN  FUND 

815  East  Mason  St.  Milwaul- ee,  WI  53202 
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The  latest  tulip-bulb  craze  is  ending.  Now 
value  comes  into  its  own.  Are  you  ready? 

CLOSING  DOWN  THE 
CHICKEN  RANCH 


By  David  Dreman 


Sad,  but  it  had  to  happen.  I'm  speak- 
ing of  the  recent  wilting  of  the  fun 
part  of  the  market — the  fast-moving 
new  issues  and  emerging  growth 
companies.  It  was  some  joy  ride. 
The  odds  seemed  wildly  in  favor  of 
speculators  no  matter  what  they 
bought,  be  it  personal  computer 
stocks,  medical  electronics  or  cellu- 
lar communications. 

If  you  are  on  a  roll,  who  cares 
what's  real  and  what's  puff,  or  even 
if  there  are  danger  signs  looming 
ahead.  A  recent  Value  Line  New 
Issue  Survey  analyzing  the  prospec- 
tuses of  a  group  of  proposed  under- 
writings  indicated  that  many  were 
startups,  perhaps  95%  dream  and 
5%  product.  The  survey  also  re- 
vealed that  quite  a  few  firms  had 
only  one  or  two  full-time  employ- 
ees (sometimes  none).  The  majority 
were  attempting  to  go  public  with 
absolutely  no  earnings  at  20  to  100 
times  their  book  value  prior  to  the 
offering.  Curiously,  perhaps,  most 
people  who  bought  them  could  easi- 
ly pass  a  breathalyzer  test. 

The  pattern  has  repeated  itself  in 
every  bubble  back  to  the  South  Seas 
and  Dutch  tulips.  Yes,  there  were 
interesting  new-technology  compa- 
nies back  then.  They  promised  to 
extract  gold  from  seawater,  build 

David  Dreman  is  managing  director  of 
Dreman,  Gray  &  Embry,  Investment  Coun- 
sel, New  York,  and  author  of  The  New 
Contrarian  Investment  Strategy. 


wheels  of  perpetual  motion  and 
even  bring  up  hellfire.  Naturally,  in 
each  bubble,  whether  in  1720  or 
1983,  experts  justified  the  rising 
prices  because,  this  time  around, 
things  were  really  different. 

It's  usually  at  the  point  when  all 
the  market  guidelines  are  forgotten 
that  common  sense  enters  the  pic- 
ture and,  like  the  TV  reporter 
Watchdog  in  The  Best  Little  Whore- 
house in  Texas,  closes  the  place 
down.  Watchdog,  for  those  who 
didn't  see  the  movie  or  the  play, 
shuttered  up  the  Chicken  Ranch,  a 
long-established  home  occupied  by 
young  ladies  in  an  ancient  industry 
that  indeed  bears  certain  uncom- 
fortable resemblances  to  the  new- 
issues  industry. 

Many  of  the  Chicken  Ranch 
stocks  have  already  been  closed 
down.  Ray  DeVoe  of  Legg  Mason 
Wood  Waiker  looked  at  the  perfor- 
mance of  60  such  issues  during  the 
past  month  in  a  "random  romp 
through  NASDAQ"  in  his  Aug. 
26th  letter.  DeVoe  found  the  aver- 
age decline  in  the  previous  30  days 
was  a  remarkable  43%.  Some  of  the 
collapses  were  spectacular:  Com- 
puter Devices,  81%;  National  Data 
Communications,  80%;  Eagle  Com- 
puter, 60%;  and  MCI,  47%. 

But  if  market  history  repeats  it- 
self— a  very  high  probability  with 
manias — the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 
When  the  bubble  breaks,  the  dam- 
age will  be  every  bit  as  devastating 
as  in  the  past,  perhaps  more  so,  be- 
cause these  stocks  trade  at  even 
higher  P/Es  relative  to  the  market 
than  they  did  in  the  Sixties.  If  you 
own  any  of  these  companies,  my 
advice  is  to  sell  them  right  away. 

But  market  common  sense  is  not 
all  bad,  or  even  dull.  Not  only  does 
it  correct  excesses  of  overenthu- 
siasm,  it  also  corrects  the  under- 
evaluation  of  solid,  growing,  high- 


yiclding  companies. 

In  fact,  some  of  these  latter  issufl 
have  been  doing  fine  lately.  Take 
Bell,  66  (P/E  8,  yield  8.1%),  which  : 
up  almost  10%  during  the  saml 
month  the  highflyers  took  gas.  Biil 
it  was  MCI,  Dataswitch  and  otheil 
the  market  perceived  would  rulf 
away  with  most  of  her  highly  profnl 
able  long-distance  business  thai 
were  among  the  victims.  The  recenjl 
FCC  ruling  in  favor  of  higher  tariff)! 
for  outside  usage  of  long-distanc|| 
lines  increased  the  cost  to  the  coral 
petition  and  the  profits  for  Bell.  Iti 
clear  it  won't  be  quite  the  cakewaljl 
over  AT&T  the  market  thoughll 
Old  Ma  may  yet  outsprint  SPRINT]! 

As  I  wrote  in  my  last  column,  alf 
illusions  of  quick  kills  vanish,  inl 
creasing  numbers  of  investors  will 
reach  out  for  solid  value,  very  oftei)| 
found  in  low-P/E  companies.  Twil 
particularly  undervalued  groups  ill 
my  opinion  are  the  multiline  anol 
the  property-casualty  insurers.  Th»| 
multilines  have   badly  underpenl 
formed  the  market  in  the  year  ttjl 
date.  Though  cyclical,  the  majoil 
multilines'  earnings  and  dividendi| 
growth  has  outstripped  the  S&P'f 
500.  Industry  earnings  in  the  last 
five  years  increased  at  a  13.5%  an| 
nual  rate,  while  dividends  grew  at i  I 
15%  rate.  Travelers  30  (P/E  8,  yieldl 
5.9%),  CIGNA  43  (P/E  7,  yield  5.7%[' 
and  Aetna  36  (P/E  6,  yield  6.0%)  ard 
trading  at  P/Es  of  little  more  than| 
half  the  market  on  depressed  earn- 
ings. With  an  improvement  in  thel 
property-casualty   cycle,  earnings| 
and  dividends  should  move  signif-j 
icantly  higher  in  the  next  few  yearsj| 

Two  property-casualty  compa- 
nies I  like: 

•  Ohio  Casualty  (47)  has  increased)! 
earnings  16%  annually  and  divi-l 
dends  22%  over  the  past  five  years.! 
The  company  trades  at  a  P/E  of  8l| 
and  yields  5.4%. 

•  St.  Paul  Cos.  (57)  is  the  16th-largesti| 
property-casualty  company.  Its! 
earnings,  which  have  shown  a  12%j| 
growth  rate  in  the  past  ten  years,!] 
should  be  boosted  in  1984  by  ay 
stronger  economy  and  less  price- 
cutting.  St.  Paul  has  a  P/E  ratio  of|| 
5.3  and  yields  4.9%. 

No,  they  may  be  nailing  the  door  | 
closed  on  yesterday's  fast  movers, 
but  if  good  returns,  not  fast  action,, 
is  your  game,  I  believe  the  big  mon- 
ey is  still  ahead  in  the  large,  solid,! 
low-P/E  companies.  ■ 
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IISSOULA  AREA  RANCH 

:ated  on  over  4  miles  of  the  BLACK- 
»OT  RIVER,  only  35  miles  from  Mis- 
ala.  This  massive  8,000  acre  ranch 
minates  the  valley.  It  is  offered  in  4 
f  contained  ranches  beginning  at 
50,000.  Each  carefully  planned  unit 
;ludes  at  least  a  mile  of  the  Blackfoot, 
:ks  up  to  the  Forest  &  will  run  from 
5  to  500  animal  units.  The  property 
ly  also  be  purchased  as  a  whole.  Con- 
t  Hall  &  Hall,  Inc.,  Exclusive  Agents 
I  Sellers,  P.O.  Box  1924,  Billings,  MT 
!103.  406-252-2155 


FREE  CATALOG 

.  Free  FALL  Catalog  describes  and 
res  farms,  ranches,  acreages,  recre- 
al  properties,  businesses,  town  and 
try  homes  in  46  states  coast  to  coast! 
e  specify  type  and  location  preferred 

UNITED  FARM  AGENCY 

612-Y  W.  47th  Street 
Kansas  City.  MO  641 12 
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OUTHLAND  UNIVERSITY 
)ept  21B  35  N  Craig  Ave. 
Pasadena,  CA  91  107 
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I  Satisfaction  guaranteed! 
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HOUSE  OF  ONYX 
No  1  MAIN  ST. 
HEENVILLE,  KENTUCKY  42345 
I.  FREE  SERVICE  1-800-626-8352 


1,'ES  CLASSIFIED  is  published  in 
I  rst  issue  of  each  month.  Adver- 
l  I  closing  date  is  one  month  pre- 
« ( 3  date  of  issue. 

I  iquency  discounts  available.  Pay- 
i  i  must  accompany  order  unless 
I  itccredited  agency. 

T  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
WRITE  OR  CALL: 

LINDA  LOREN 
FORBES  CLASSIFIED 

<  |fth  Avenue/New  York,  NY  10011 

(212)  620-2440 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Established  businesses  located 
west  of  the  Mississippi  for  sale  by 
owners.  Many  owner  financed. 
All  pnee  ranges  available. 
Call  collect. 
Construction  & 
Contracting  Businesses 
Printing  Shops 
Eating  &  Drinking 
Establishments 
Automotive  Related  Businesses 

AFFILIATED  BUSINESS 
CONSULTANTS 

Box  6339.  Dept.  F,  Co  Spgs  .  CO  80934 
(303)  630-8188,  Exi  14 
No  fee  to  buyer  involved 


5000  BUSINESSES 
FROM  COAST 
TO  COAST 
No  Brokerage  Commission 
Inquiries  &  listings  welcome 
BUSINESS  OWNERS 
MULTIPLE  LISTING  SERVICE 
Toll  Free  800-327  9630 
In  Flo  call  305-462  2524 


CONSULTING 


BUSINESS  VALUATIONS 

For  Taxes,  Litigation.  ESOP,  Sale 
Comp  Plans.  Consult  to  Law. 
Business.  Gov't  Tax  Authorities 

Expert  Court  Testimony 
AMBROSE/MANAGEMENT 
ADVISORS,  INC. 
1200  Lincoln  #410,  Denver.  CO  80203 
303/571-0111 


TRAVEL 


Hideaways  Guide 


World  wide  listings  oi  private 
vacation  homes'condos  for  rent 
exchange  &  sale.  Also 
yacht  charters  and 
country  Inns. 
jj£  Photos,  descriptions,  and 
^contact.  Free  brochure. 
1  -800-843  4433 
POB  7459  F '  Concord  •  MA  01742 


Cruise  beautiful  French  canals 
on  hotelboat!  Superb  French 
cuisine.  Relax  on  sundeck  or 
cycle  alongside  while  floating 
through  Burgundy.  Visit  pictur- 
esque villagesand chateaus.  In- 
dividuals or  charter  group  (max- 
imum-12).  Paris  pickup.  HORI- 
ZON. 215  N.  75th,  Belleville,  IL 
62223.  800-851-3448  Hemphill/ 
Harris  Travel.  General  Sales  Agent 
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Mompton  Stall,  £id. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COLLECTION 
Hampton  Hall  Ltd  ,  the  leading  manufacturer  of  corporate  neckware,  will 
design  a  handsome  tie  and  scarf  for  your  company,  or  school  Add  to  this  a  leather 
bound  wallet  and  a  belt  of  the  same  motif  and  you  have  the  Hampton  Hall 
executive  collection.  Custom  designed  tote  bags  and  hats  are  also  available.  For 
additional  information  and  brochure,  please  call  or  wnte  (min  nrHer  150  units) 
HAMPTON  HALL  LTD  ,  220  5th  Ave.,  Suite  903-04,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10001    (212)  685-2440 
 Dept  FB10 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


SAVE  S  ON  COMPUTERS  &  CALCULATORS 


H-P  41CV  $219.95  —  HP-41C 
$169.95  —  HP-1  2C-1  5C-1  6CC 
$99  95  —  HP-75C  $699.95  — 
Commodore  64K  $189.95"  — 
Commodore  portable  color  64 
$895  00  —  TI-99  4A  $99.95"  — 
Tl  CC40  Port  Comp  $199.95  — 
Mattel  Int.  $49.95"  —  Mattel 
Aquarius  Comp  $79  95'  — 
Timex  Computer  $39.95  —  Atari 
1 200XL  $349,95  Epson 
$369  95.  Star.  Okidata.  NEC. 
Diablo  and  more  printers 
'call  us  for  explanation 

OSC  — PO  Box  74545,  LA,  Cal 
90004  —  800  421-8045  or 
213-739-1  130  —  In  Cal  800 
252-2153.  VISA  MC. 


Plains  Indian  Art  &f  Artifacts. 


e  Catalog  shows  painted  shields  i 
.  pea<e  pipes  chot 


Irophy  buffalo 

clubs  tomahawks  lances  horse  dance  sticks  star  quilts  and 
more  Exclusive  source  hand  made  with  traditional  tools  and 
authentir  materials  Many  have  interesting  stones  to  tell  from 
Cheyenne  Siou*  and  Black (ool  heritage  Collector  s  items 
unique  gifts  and  stunning  ,  M  decoratio 


PRAIRIE  EDGE 


I  8o.  6XO  Department  r 


A  BEAUTIFUL  MODEL  OF  A 
BRITISH  ADMIRALTY 
24  Pdr  NAVAL  GUN 

Handcrafted  of  Bronze  and  Rosewood. 
Size  of  base  8"  .  18". 
Limited  edition,  each  signed  and  numbered  by 
tbe  artist.  For  complete  details,  send  $3 
for  a  full  color  brocbure. 

Kebby  Galleries 
4912  Kilburn  Ave..  Rocldord.  IL  61103 


Diving  eagle  made  with  dimes  and  pen- 
nies on  a  23"  diameter  by  Vf  thick  mount- 
ing plaque.  Nicely  finished  gold-painted 
edge.  This  luxurious  decorator  item 
makes  a  dramatic  wall  hanging  in  office  or 
home.  $199 .00  ppd  Check.  M  O.. 
Master  Card.  VISA.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed Write  or  call: 

QUALITY  HILL  GIFTS 
PO  Box  9754 
Colorado  Springs.  CO  80932 
(303)  473-9945 


Model  Kits  For  Adults. 

Now  you  can  build  any  of  our  35  large, 
superbly  detailed,  classic  ships,  cars  and 
planes.  For  our  20-page  color  catalog,  send 
$1.00  to  Classics  Guild.  Dept.  FOl,  9903 
Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  #119.  Beverly  Hills.  CA 
90212.  (213)  559-3627. 


A  D  U  L  T  ■  H  O 


Y  •  K  I  T  S 


EXECUTIVE  SERVICES 

^NECKTIES 
^  NARROWED 

'wide  ties  1 «*«  % 


-e'We.-tCvo.dos.red 
s^s\3ma«2  50<o'eachsetof 

3  ties  to  4A  Monterey 

SUM  Tlfcb  ^  ■  n 


Forbes /Index 


Index  of  companies  covered  in  news  stories  and  by  the  columnists  in  this  issue.  Each  reference  is  to  the  first  page 
of  the  story  in  which  the  company  name  appears. 


Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  228 

Air  Express  International  128 

Alexander  Proudfoot  136 

Alleghany  128 

Allegheny  Beverage  210 

Allen  &  Co  98 

Allen  Products  99 

Allied  Telephone  108 

Alphanetics  198 

American  Broadcasting  48 

American  Express   128,  220 

American  Hospital  Supply  90 

American  Telephone  & 

Telegraph  40,  108,  228 

Apple  Computer....    17,  30,  198 

ATI  198 

Avnet  36 

Bank  America  8,  182 

BellSouth  108 

Bennett  &  Kahnweiler  6 

Berkshire  Hathaway  210 

L.M.  Berry  108 

BF1  Communications  Systems  98 

Boeing  35,  210 

Borden  10 

Boston  Center  for  Computer  Applications  198 

British  Telecom  .U  K.)  40 

Cadillac  Pet  Foods  99 

Capital  Cities  Media  18 

CBS  48,  198 

Cdex  198 

Chilton  134 

Chrysler  10,  78,  82 

CIGNA  228 

Citicorp  220 

Coca-Cola  10,  220 

Coleco  198 

Colhnbourne  (U.K.)  18 

Columbia  198 

Commodore  198 

Commonwealth  Group  106 

Compaq  198 

Comprehensive  Software  Support  198 

Computer  Devices  228 

Computer  Knowledge  198 

ComputerLand  30,  198 

ComputerPrep  198 

Conde  Nast  18 

Consolidated  Frcightways  128 

Continental  Telecom  108 

Coopers  &  Lybrand  1 79 

Coming  Glass  90 

Corrugated  Container  102 

Dataswitch  228 

Del  Monte  10 

Dr  Pepper  210 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  108 

Eagle  Computer   198,  228 

Eastman  Kodak  220 

Economy  Services  33 

Emhart  136 

Environetics  International  8 

'Epson  198 

Ex-Cell-O  78 

Fairchild  Publications  18 

Fidelity  182 

Financial  Publishing  202 


Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  151 

First  Boston  40 

Fluor  ...  154 

Foliage  Systems  186 

Ford  Motor  10 

Fort  Howard  Paper   179,  220 

General  American  Investors  210 

General  Dynamics  210 

General  Electric  146,  220 

General  Motors  32 

Goldman,  Sachs  40 

Gould  98,  220 

GTE  108 

Haseko  (Japan!  183 

Hewlett-Packard  30 

F  Hoffmann-LaRoche/SAPAC  (Switzerland!  90 

Homisco  98 

Honeywell  198 

Horticultural  Creations  186 

Intormation  Science  Associates  198 

Instamation  a  198 

International  Business  Machines  30,  32,  198 

International  Clinical  Laboratories  90 

International  Harvester  136 

Investors  Diversified  Services  128 

Itel  10 

lohnson  &  Johnson  220 

Joseph  Hirsch  Sportswear  33 

Kansas  City  Southern  220 

Kappa  Group  136 

Kcnnen  Publishing  198 

Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Locb  40 

Lehrcr/McGovern  194 

LIN  Broadcasting  182 

Lippincott     Margulies  136 

Long  Island  Lighting  50 

Lotus  Development  198 

Main  Hurdman  136 

Management  Analysis  Center  136 

Marketing  Evaluations  48 

Mary  Kay  Cosmetics  220 

Masco  158 

Max  Rubin  Industries  33 

May  Department  Stores  220 

McDonald's  220 

McDonnell  Douglas  179 

MCI  228 

Merrill  Lynch  40 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  6 

Michigan  Bell  136 

Micro  Learning  Concepts  198 

Microgravity  Research  Associates  179 

Morgan  Stanley  40 

Morse/Diesel  198 

Motorola  36 

MSL  Industries  128 

National  Semiconductor  36 

National  Data  Communications  228 

Natomas  .-.  136 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  136 

New  York  Telephone  136 

New  York  Times  18 

New  York  Yellow  Pages  108 

Nippon  Telephone 

&  Telegraph  Japan '  23 

Nissho  Iwai  ||apan|  183 

Ocean  Spray  10 


Ohio  Casualty  Hi 

Oklahoma  Telephone  Directories   108 

Old  Heritage  Advertising  &  Publishing  108 

Osborne  Computer   198,  226 

Pacific  Asset  Management  681 

Pacific  Telephone  is.  Telegraph  136 

Parkcr-Hannifin  781 

PDC  Venture  Group  I  98| 

J  C.  Penney  lSil 

Pennsylvania  Mutual  Fund  58 ] 

Personal  Computer  Learning  Centers  198 

Personal  Computer  Training  Centers  198 

Phibro-Salomon  220 

Philip  Morris  210] 

Planning  Research  II 

Quick  &  Rcilly  182 

Ralston  Purina  991 

Raycon  3l 

RCA  48 1 

Republic  New  York  175 1 

Reston  Publishing  1981 

Revlon  90 1 

R.J.  Reynolds  Industries  210 

Rheon  Automatic  Machinery  ||apanl  191 

Royal  Crown  210 

Salomon  Brothers  40 

Set-Theoretic  Information  Systems  98 

Sequoia  Fund  210 

SmithKline  Beckman  90 

SoftwarcBanc  Seminars  198 

Sony  181 

Southern  New  England  108 

Southwestern  Bell  108 

St.  Paul  Cos  228 

Statcx  Petroleum  fl 

Strong  Total  Return  Fund  58] 

Summa  9H 

Sum  ma  Four  98 

Syn-Cronamics  136 

Tandy  198 

Telesphere  International  98 

TeleVideo  198 

Temple,  Barker  &  Sloane  136 

Tengelmann  Group  |W.  GerJ  136 

Tenneco  210 

Texaco  ljH 

Texas  Instruments  36,  136,  198,  220,  226 

TexaSoft  198 

Textron  .'  35 

The  Daiei  (Japan!  180 

Time  18! 

Time  Equities  94 

Timex  198 

Tra-Tech  82 

Travelers  228 

Turner  Construction  194 

Union  Carbide  8 

United  States  Steel  <,  32 

United  Technologies  35,  146 

Upjohn  220 

US  West  108 

Victor  Technologies  198 

Vi-Mil  33 

VisiCorp  198 

Walt  Disney  Productions  220 

Wang  Laboratories  198 

Warner  Communications  198 


Do  you  know  anybody 
who  is  somebody  in  business 
who  does  not  read 
Forbes  Magazine? 
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Flashbacks 


"The  more  things  change. . . ." 
Items  from  past  issues  of  Forbes 


iixty  years  ago  in  Forbes 

\-roni  the  issue  of  October  13,  1923) 

The  politicians,  for  a  change,  should 
{;ave  things  alone  for  a  while.  The 
:  lilroads,  now  that  they  are  progressing 

ywards  a  point  where  it  will  be  possi- 
>le  for  them  to  raise  some  of  their 

eeded  capital  through  the  sale  of 
itocks  instead  of  being  compelled  to 

ile  up  further  fixed  charges  through 

isuing  more  bonds,  should  be  left 
done.  The  farmers  cannot  be  helped 

ny  more  by  passing  an  endless  series  of 
jiws  designed  to  make  it  easier  for 
■[  lem  to  get  into  debt.  They,  too,  should 
je  left  alone,  without  new  laws,  to 
i/ork  out  their  own  salvation.  The 
rederal  Reserve  Board  has,  all  things 
ionsidered,  performed  its  duties  ably, 
;nd  should  not  be  made  a  political 
botball.  It  should  be  left  alone." 


\wo  competing  German  dictators  in 
p23:  Defense  Minister  Gessler,  left,  was 
pen  broad  powers  mainly  to  offset  the 
ule  of  Dr.  Von  Kahr  in  Bat  'aria 


i  Any  situation  so  complicated  as  that 
.  revailing  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
iould  not  possibly  be  straightened  out 
Et  one  stroke.  Nevertheless,  Ger- 
many's capitulation  in  the  Ruhr  must 
I  e  accepted  as  the  biggest  step  yet  made 
iDwards  a  settlement  of  the  basic  prob- 
bm,  reparations.  Naturally,  this  ad- 
pission  by  the  German  government 
;  bat  its  Ruhr  policy  has  proved  a  failure 
:t  loose  the  rather  powerful  separatist 
i Drees  both  in  the  Ruhr  and  in  Bavaria, 
j  iy  investing  dictatorial  powers  in  Min- 
ster of  Defense  Gessler,  Germany 
ounteracted  the  advent  of  Dr.  Von 
ilahr  as  virtual  dictator  in  Bavaria  and 
Iso  placed  Berlin  in  a  position  to  com- 
bat uprisings  in  the  Ruhr.  At  this  writ- 
ing Berlin  promises  to  be  able  to  hold 
ihe  situation  in  check." 

President  Coolidge  is  reported  as  en- 
dorsing the  [Federal  Coal]  Commis- 
:  ion's  recommendation  that  the  Inter- 

tate  Commerce  Commission  be  em- 


powered to  regulate  the  [anthracite] 
coal  industry.  He  will  doubtless  also 
approve  of  compelling  the  coal  people 
to  adopt  standard  forms  of  accounting 
and  bookkeeping  and  to  make  their 
financial  records  available  for  the 
public.  The  coal  people  have  repeated- 
ly in  the  past  demonstrated  their  in- 
ability to  conduct  their  industry 
smoothly.  Their  bungling  has  time 
and  again  plunged  the  country  into 
disorder,  into  industrial  dislocation 
and  into  coal  famines  in  the  East.  No 
thoughtful  citizen  desires  more  gov- 
ernment in  business;  but  when  any 
industry  is  so  mismanaged  that  it  be- 
comes a  menace  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  people,  then  govern- 
ment interference  .  .  .  becomes  the 
lesser  of  two  evils." 

"While  inconvenienced  at  first  by  the 

strike  of  the  pressmen  of  the  daily 
newspapers  of  New  York,  the  public 
took  with  marked  favor  to  the  com- 
paratively small  sheet  the  publishers 
combined  in  issuing.  Readers  found 
the  news  greatly  condensed  and  much 
easier  to  assimilate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  daily  newspapers  in  the  principal 
cities  have  swelled  to  such  monstrous 
size  that  no  one  can  read  all  that  is  in 
them  and  find  time  to  attend  to  his 
business.  Daily  newspapers  of  from 
32  to  48  pages  are  beyond  reason." 


Fifty  years  ago 

(October  15,  1933) 

"Another  item  which  may  soon  come 
on  the  market  ...  is  a  real,  hermeti- 
cally sealed  beer  can.  Not  the  old- 
fashioned  'growler'  which  used  to  be 
brought  in  from  the  corner  saloon,  but 
a  can  which  completely  protects  its 
contents  and  must  be  opened  with  a 
special  beer  can  opener.  It  is  said,  by 
the  way,  that  it  will  be  just  as  easy  to 
use  this  opener  as  to  take  the  cap  off  a 
bottle.  The  new  beer  cans  will  have  a 
lining  like  that  which  is  on  the  inside 
of  barrels,  to  preserve  the  flavor." 

"A.P.  Giannini,  two-fisted  Califor- 
nian  banker  who  has  won  for  himself 
a  seat  on  the  dignified  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  directorate,  is 
astounding  New  York  old-school 
bankers  by  thundenngly  declaring 
that  he  favors  experimenting  by  the 
federal  government  with  the  guaran- 
tee of  bank  deposits. 

"  'If  it  does  nothing  more  than  do 
away  with  our  49  different  varieties  of 
banking  laws  and  gives  this  country 
one  national  bank  system,  it  will  have 


Edited  by  Dero  A.  Saunders 


Bank  of  America  founder  A.P.  Giannini 


proved  well  worthwhile,'  Mr.  Gian- 
nini forcefully  [asserted]  the  other  day 
while  in  New  York.  .  .  ." 


Twenty-five  years  ago 

(October  15,  1958) 

"The  late  Amadeo  Peter  Giannini  was 

one  of  the  giants  of  U.S.  business. 
Even  after  his  death,  the  California- 
born  banking  magnate  seemed  to 
have  bequeathed  much  of  his  drive 
and  ambition  to  his  corporate  off- 
spring. Giannmi's  San  Francisco- 
headquartered  Bank  of  America  re- 
mains the  nation's  biggest  bank  by  far 
(total  assets:  $10.7  billion).  Another, 
now  entirely  separate  Giannini  cre- 
ation, Transamenca  Corp.,  long  has 
held  a  $250  million  stake  in  West 
Coast  banking  and  industry." 

"One  of  the  minor  side  effects  of  the 

1 929  Crash  was  the  disenchantment  of 
a  generation  of  investors  with  invest- 
ment trusts.  The  handful  of  closed-end 
investment  companies  which  survived 
were  under  a  cloud.  They  still  remained 
in  business  but  without  selling  any 
new  shares;  anyone  who  wanted  out 
had  to  take  what  the  market  would 
offer,  and  this  usually  meant  a  hefty 
discount  from  asset  value.  Even  the 
first  leg  of  the  current  bull  market  did 
not  change  things  much.  .  .  . 

"But  by  last  month  it  was  amply  clear 
that  the  closed-end  investment  compa- 
nies had  finally  all  but  caught  up .  Of  the 
six  top  investment  companies,  only 
one,  Adams  Express,  still  sold  at  a 
discount  of  more  than  10%  from  net 
asset  value.  .  .  .  And  Lehman,  best 
publicized  of  all  the  closed-enders, 
actually  sold  at  a  premium  of  11%." 
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Is  not  life  a  hundred 
times  too  short  for  us 
to  bore  ourselves? 
Friedrich  Nietzsche 


Imagination  cannot  make 
fools  wise;  but  she  can 
make  them  happy,  to  the  envy 
of  reason,  who  can  only  make 
her  friends  miserable. 
Blaise  Pascal 


Common  sense  and  good 
nature  will  do  a  lot  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  of 
life  not  too  difficult. 
W.  Somerset  Maugham 


When  men  are  full  of  envy, 
they  disparage  everything, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
Tacitus 


Happiness  is  the  exercise 
of  vital  powers,  along  lines 
of  excellence,  in  a  life 
affording  them  scope. 
Edith  Hamilton 


Even  a  happy  life  cannot  be 
without  a  measure  of  darkness, 
and  the  word  "happy"  would 
lose  its  meaning  if  it  were 
not  balanced  by  sadness. 
Carl  Jung 


It  is  the  character  of  a 
brave  and  resolute  man  not 
to  be  ruffled  by  adversity 
and  not  to  desert  his  post. 
Cicero 


It  is  the  artist's  business 
to  create  sunshine  when  the 
sun  fails. 

ROMAIN  ROLLAND 


The  ideals  which  have  lighted 
my  way,  and  time  after  time 
have  given  me  new  courage  to 
face  life  cheerfully  have  been 
kindness,  beauty  and  truth. 
Albert  Einstein 


Thoughts 

on  the  Business  of  Life 


Smiling  will  carry  you  further 
than  swearing.  "A  happy  man 
or  woman, "  said  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  "is  a  better  thing  to 
find  than  a  5-pound  note. "  One 
ma/content  in  an  organization 
is  a  rotten  apple  in  a  basket 
off) vsh  fru it  Cheerful)  less 
is  an  asset  both  of  business 
and  of  body. 
B.C.  Forbes 


People  are  always  good 
company  when  they  are  doing 
what  they  really  enjoy. 
Samuel  Butler 


When  a  man  is  happy,  he  does 
not  hear  the  clock  strike. 
German  proverb 


The  happiness  or  unhappiness 
of  men  depends  no  less  upon 
their  dispositions  than  on 
their  fortunes. 
La  Rochefoucauld 


Gold  that  buys  health  can 
never  be  ill  spent;  nor  hours 
laid  out  in  harmless  merriment. 
John  Webster 


If  you  want  idiot  happiness, 
take  tranquilizers,  or  pray 
for  senility.  Anxiety  is 
inevitable  and  periodic 
depression  is  normal. 
Leo  Rosten 


More  than  3,000  "Thoughts,"  indexed  by 
author  and  subject,  are  available  in  a  574- 
page  book  at  $13.95.  Send  check  and  order 
to:  Forbes  Inc.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011.  Add  appropriate  sales  tax  on  New 
York  State  orders. 


Laugh  whenever  your  heart 
desires.  Be  grateful  there 
is  something  to  laugh  at. 
Sholem  Aleichem 


Humor  is  also  a  way  of 
saying  something  serious. 
T.S.  Eliot 


Most  of  the  shadows  of  this 
life  are  caused  by  standing 
in  our  own  sunshine. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher 


When  you  meet  a  man,  you 
judge  him  by  his  clothes; 
when  you  leave,  you  judge 
him  by  his  heart. 
Russian  proverb 


In  order  to  be  happy, 
think  of  the  ills  you 
have  been  spared. 
Joseph  Joubert 


A  Text . . . 

Make  a  joyful  noise  unto 
the  Lord,  all  ye  lands. 
Serve  the  Lord  with 
gladness:  come  before 
his  presence  with  singing. 
Psalms  100:1,  2 


Sent  in  by  Edwin  B.  Cromwell,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  What's  your  favorite  text?  The  Forbes 
Scrapbook  of  Thoughts  on  the  Business  of 
Life  is  presented  to  senders  of  texts  used. 


Nothing  is  a  greater 
impediment  to  being  on 
good  terms  with  others 
than  being  ill  at  ease 
with  yourself. 
Honore  de  Balzac 


The  more  I  live,  the 
more  I  think  that  humor 
is  the  saving  sense. 
Jacob  Riis 
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tourinvestments 
motethougft. 


Kidder  Feabody 
s  tax-advantaged 
vestments  that 
ijrovide  income 
as  well  as  shelter. 

'  you're  in  a  position  to  need  shelter 
-,-your  income, you're  fortunate 
•  ideed.  But  even  the  most  fortunate 
"a n't  afford  to  take  imprudent  risks. 

Tax-advantaged  investments 
■ased  on  sound  economics  can  pro- 
vide many  benefits.  They  should,  of 
course,  offer  a  significant  reduction 
of  current  tax  liability  and  relief  from 
short-term  capital  gains  tax.  At  the 


same  time,  these  investments  should 
provide  for  the  conversion  of  ordi- 
nary income  into  long-term  capital 
gains  as  well  as  generate  appreciable 
tax-free  income  on  a  regular  basis 
Most  importantly,  they  should  build 
greater  wealth.  But  there  are  so  many 
apparent  investment  opportunities 
available,  how  do  you  find  ones  that 
meet  your  specific  needs7 

At  Kidder,  Peabodyyou 
benefit  from  two  layers  of  thinking 
From  stockbrokers  experienced  in 
helping  upper  income  individuals  get 
the  most  from  their  investable  dollars. 
And,  from  specialists  in  our  Tax 
Incentive  Group  and  our  Corporate 


Finance  Department  Together,  these 
experts  identify  industries  that  are 
growing  noticeably  faster  than  the 
economy.  Then  they  originate  tax- 
advantaged  investments  that  meet 
both  Kidder,  Peabody's  stringent 
standards  and  those  of  our  clientele. 

Kidder,  Peabody  can  help 
tailor  tax-advantaged  investments  to 
fit  your  special  needs.  Simply  talk 
with  one  of  our  brokers  at  the  Kidder, 
Peabody  office  nearest  you. 

HH  Kidder,  Peabody 

INCOKI'OKAIID 

m  . 


Elegant  investments 
can  take  to  the  bank. 


The  MD-80  is  a  financial  jewel 
of  many  facets.  Currently  it  is 
being  displayed  by  28  distin- 
guished airlines— and  being 
financed  by  some  of  the  world's 
most  astute  investors. 

For  those  who  find  rare 
beauty  in  high  yield,  MD-80s 
win  enthusiasm  for  their  low 
initial  investment  and  confi- 
dence for  their  record  of  capital 
preservation. 

Few  investments  are  more 
stable  and  profitable. The  MD-80 
is  designed  to  work  hard— and 
well-for  decades.  Its  earlier 
sister  ships  have  retained  value 
above  what  they  were  financed 
for  15  years  ago.  They  are  worth 
more  today  than  similar  aircraft. 

For  lovers  of  low  risk,  the 
proven  design  and  new  tech- 
nology of  the  MD-80  yield  an 
exceptionally  reliable  airplane. 

When  you  invest  in  the  MD-80, 
your  collateral  is  a  gem. 
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71  First  of  all,  $100  million  is  no  longer  26  This  habit  of  thinking  of  money  as  49  Join  i  D.  Rockefeller  (net  worth:  $1.2 
enough  to  get  on  the  Rich  List  magic  has  a  wretched  effect  on  the  heirs  "    billion)  headed  the  19 IS  Rich  List. 


2C  Money: 

How  To  Think  About  It 

Wealth — secular  versus  divine,  new 
versus  old.  An  essay  by  Lewis  Lap- 
ham,  editor  of  Harper's  and  author  of 
Fortune's  Child. 

36  Midland,  Tex.: 

"Son,  That's  The  Smell  Of  Money" 

Per  capita,  this  is  the  richest  metro- 
politan area  in  the  U.S.  Its  city  of 
70,000  counts  scores  of  millionaires, 
including  at  least  one  priest. 

49  The  Forbes  30: 

The  Richest  Americans  Of  1918 

Forbes  founder  B.C.  Forbes  put  to- 
gether the  first  Rich  List  65  years  ago. 
Back  then  the  U.S.  had  1  billionaire, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  only  7  or  8  of 
the  29  other  famous  names  would 
have  made  today's  Four  Hundred. 


66  Attitudes: 

What  The  Very  Rich  Really  Think 

A  sampling  of  The  Four  Hundred's 
opinions  on  politicians,  education,  di- 
vorce, marriage  and  other  matters. 


The  Forbes  Four  Hundred 
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How  do  you  know? 

Forbes  reporters  connected  with  this  special  report  on  the  wealthiest 
men  and  women  in  America — the  Rich  List,  as  it  is  known  around  the 
office — have  grown  used  to  being  waylaid  at  dinner  parties,  church 
picnics,  other  people's  press  conferences  and  the  like  by  interested 
people  with  one  question:  How,  they  are  repeatedly  asked,  do  you 
know  they're  that  rich?  How  can  you  be  sure  that  you  know? 

A  quick,  dismissive  answer  is,  you  don't  and  you  can't,  which  is 
why  so  few  journalists  have  ever  attempted  anything  like  this  before. 

It  is  a  good  question,  though,  and  a  serious  answer  takes  longer. 
Decimal  point  precision  is  impossible — our  subjects  themselves 
would  have  to  liquidate  all  their  property  to  find  out.  It  is  possible, 
though,  to  arrive  at  a  best  approximation.  Doing  that  takes  nearly  all 
the  bag  of  tricks  of  the  business  journalist's  trade.  So  what  the  curious 
are  really  asking  us  is,  how  do  reporters  develop  a  story  from  "out- 
side"— that  is,  do  a  story  without  the  cooperation  and  sometimes 
with  the  active  opposition  of  its  subject?  That's  still  a  good  question, 
in  fact  a  better  one,  since  it  goes  to  the  heart 
of  what  journalism  is:  arriving  at  the  best 
available  true  statement  about  something 
of  public  interest. 

To  start  with,  of  course,  we  had  the  1982 
Four  Hundred  and  the  yearlong  effort  that 
preceded  it.  To  this  we  added  new  leads. 
They  sometimes  came  in  unsolicited  or  in 
the  course  of  Forbes'  regular  coverage  of 
business  and  finance.  More  came  from  SEC 
filings,  news  clippings  and  travels  across  the  country  over  the  past 
year,  when  we  sounded  out  the  business  establishments  in  the  major 
cities  and  regions  of  the  U.S.  For  these  purposes,  Forbes  reporters  Jay 
Gissen  and  Richard  Behar  divided  the  country  by  area  and  subject, 
tackling,  among  others,  Texas,  California,  oil,  real  estate  and  the 
media.  Reporter  Jonathan  Greenberg,  who  recently  left  us,  returned  to 
update  the  New  York  real  estate  scene. 

With  a  lead  in  hand,  the  Forbes  library  tracked  down  the  published 
record  on  the  subject.  Then  came  conversations  and  meetings  on  or 
off  the  record  with  anyone  who  might  shed  some  light:  industry 
experts,  analysts,  brokers,  business  associates  and  rivals,  local  bank- 
ers and  attorneys,  disinherited  relatives,  ex-wives — it's  all  grist  for  the 
mill.  Other  Forbes  staffers  helped  at  this  stage:  In  the  library  Susan 
Dietrich  and,  on  the  phone  to  sources,  interns  Reed  Abelson  and 
Michael  G.  O'Reilly  proved  valuable  aids  this  year. 

By  the  time  the  reporter  finally  calls  his  quarry  on  the  phone  he  has 
an  arsenal  of  facts  and  guesstimates  ready  that  often  startle  the 
subjects  themselves,  particularly  those  less  well-known.  "You  guys 
know  more  about  me  than  me,"  exclaimed  one  member  of  The  Four 
Hundred,  not  altogether  facetiously.  Half  of  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred 
were  willing  to  get  on  the  phone  this  year.  The  most  common 
response  to  the  all-important  net  worth  question  remained  "no  com- 
ment," although  we  heard  it  far  less  frequently  this  time  than  last. 

The  most  satisfying  conversations  were  tbose  that  yielded  new 
facts  and  confirmations  of  what  we  had  heard  elsewhere.  They  came 
in  the  form  of  grudging  acknowledgments,  thoughtful  "maybes," 
tacit  admissions — all  useful  for  getting  a  better  fix. 

So  the  Rich  List  will  always  be  something  imprecise,  something 
tentative,  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle  that  you  know  from  the  start  has  some 
pieces  missing.  Missing  pieces,  maybe,  but  usually  enough  pieces  to 
make  out  the  picture.  That's  what  makes  this  project  endlessly 
interesting  to  us  and,  we  trust,  to  the  reader. 
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Some  free  samples  from 

Trivial  Pursuit - 
:he  new  board  game  that's,, 
sweeping  the  country!  $^ 


•or  the  first  time  ever 
tie  phenomenon  of 
rivia  has  been  turned 
nto  a  full-fledged 
oard  game,  chockful 
f  tantalizing  trivia 
uestions. 

Here  are  some  free 
amples  right  from  the 
;ame  to  test  your 
rivia  IQ: 

What's  the  southern- 
most state  in  the  U.  S.  ? 
How  many  grooves  are 
on  one  side  of  a  45  rpm 
record? 

How  deep  is  mark  twain? 
What's  the  strongest 
muscle  in  the  human 
body? 


5.  What  movie  star  died 
at  the  age  of  14  but  left 
a  son  who  also  made 
movies? 

(Answers  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.) 

One  reason  that 
Trivial  Pursuit™  has 
become  so  popular 
so  fast  is  that 
it's  so  easy  to 
play.  You  can 
move  in  either 
direction  as  you  try 
to  collect  the  6  chips 
(one  for  each  subject 
category)  that  you 
need  to  win. 

But  watch  out! 
Your  opponents  get  to 
pick  the  subject  of 
your  last  question. 


The  boxed  sets  contain 
1,000  glossy  cards  with 
6  trivia  questions 
each. 


a  i  . 


Scoring  chips  are  color-coded  by 
subject:  Entertainment,  Sports 
&  Leisure,  History,  Geography, 
Science  &  Nature,  Art  &  Literature. 


And  there's 
more:  The 
Silver  Screen 
and  All-Star 
editions  (with  6,000 
new  trivia  questions  in 
each!)  are  available 
right  now.  And  others 
are  on  the  way. 
So  the  fun  has 
only  just  begun. 


Two  new 
editions  are 
already  here! 


ANSWERS: 
1.  Hawaii.  2.  One. 

3.  Two  fathoms  or  12  feet. 

4.  The  tongue. 
:'>.  Rm  Tin  Tin. 


The  Four  Hundred  Say 


The  first  annual  Forbes  Four  I  lundred 
survey  was  well  received  by  readers 
But  what  of  the  400  themselves  '  What  did 
they  make  of  Forbes'  report? 

Their  reactions,  it  turned  out,  ranged 
from  delight  to  shock  to  outright  fury  to 
apathy.  One  Midas  hurled  a  copy  clear 
across  his  office  after  seeing  his  riches 
estimated.  Daniel  Ludwig  reportedly 
scooped  up  a  batch  of  copies  to  distribute  to 
bisjrienas.  Charles  A  VoseSr.  of  Oklahoma 
City  was  incensed  enough  to  have  staff 
members  purchase  even'  local  newsstand 
copy — and  burn  them.  Several  claimed 
not  to  hai  >e  seen  the  issue  at  all. 

In  preparing  this  year's  listing,  we 
spoke  with  many  hour  Hundred  members 
and  their  families  and  solicited  their  reac- 
tions to  both  our  net  worth  evaluations 
and  the  project  as  a  u  bole  The  results  are 
a  medley1  of — well — herewith,  a  sample: 

"I  don't  want  you  to  put  any  phony 
figures  in  there  because  I'll  rip  them 
down.  Because  when  they  [the  public] 
ask  me  about  it,  I  have  to  go  into  a 
routine.  I  don't  have  it.  I  just  have 
enough  to  protect  my  estate  now.  And 
if  my  estate's  worth  over  $50  million, 
I'll  kiss  your  ass.  I  mean  that." 
— Bob  Hope 

"I'd  rather  be  on  the  music  pages. 
After  all,  I'm  not  a  philosopher  or  a 
savant.  The  only  reason  people  might 
be  interested  in  my  opinion  is  the  fact 
of  whose  son  I  am — and  not  who  /  am. 
I'm  not  sure  I  have  much  right  to 
share  my  opinion  with  the  world." 
— Gordon  Peter  Getty 

"I  had  no  idea  I  was  worth  that.  You 
guys  know  more  about  me  than  me." 
— William  Walter  Caruthjr. 

"I  think  it's  a  fabulous  project,  and 
those  of  us  included  feel  good  about  it. 
I've  heard  nothing  but  good  com- 
ments. You  know,  because  there's 
more  to  business  and  wealth  than  the 
Fortune  500." 
— -John  II  fohnson 


"Your  basic  interest  is  one  of  selling 
magazines.  That  is  not  my  basic  inter- 
est. And,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  I'm 
telling  you  that  I  will  not  cooperate. 
Because,  one,  I  don't  think  our  inter- 
ests are  in  common,  and,  two,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  real  dedication  on  the 
part  of  your  publication  to  both  the 


truth  and  reporting  without  malice." 

—Leonard  Norman  Stern 

"I  don't  have  any  particular  feelings 
about  it." 

— -Joseph  T  Lykes  Jr. 

"Well,  let's  see,  I  guess  my  reaction 
was  one  of  outrage  and  the  desire  to 
sue  the  magazine  and  all  people  con- 
cerned with  it." 

— William  Garrard  Reed  Jr. 


"It  was  one  of  the  greatest  issues  you 
folks  ever  put  out." 
— -Jeno  F.  Paulucci 

"I  think  it's  a  lot  of  hogwash,  most  of 
it.  'Cause  I  don't  think  there's  any 
way  you  can  estimate  what  people's 
worth  really  is.  But  it  sure  makes  for 
fun  reading,  doesn't  it?  And  it  sells 
magazines.  And  if  I  ran  Forbes,  I'd  do 
the  same  thing.  On  television,  that's 
what  we  call  'good  prime-time  pro- 
gramming.' Good  for  you!" 
— Stanley  S.  Hubbard 

"Being  a  vain  old  man,  I  was  terrifical- 
ly impressed.  I  read  it  all  the  way 
through  and  am  looking  forward  to 
the  next  one." 

— Donald  Worthington  Reynolds 


"Everybody  in  the  whole  United 
States  of  America  is  after  me  for  mon- 
ey right  now." 

—Jack  M  Berry  Sr. 

"I  recognize  that  it's  a  valuable  fea- 
ture for  your  magazine,  but  it  also  sets 
you  up  as  a  target  for  annoyance 
around  the  country.  Philanthropic  or- 
ganizations hassle  you.  Every  school 
hassles  you.  Every  two-by-four, 
broken-down  broker  is  after  you  for 
something  or  other.  Don't  you  see  my 
point?  But  I  will  admit  it's  a  great 
feature  for  your  magazine.  I  think  it's 
journalistically  resourceful." 
— Walter  Hubert  Auueuberg 

"People  look  at  me  differently  now. 
The  mailman,  the  lady  at  the  dry 
cleaners — they  look  at  me  with  a 
price  tag.  I  see  it  in  their  eyes.  When 
you  have  a  lot  of  money,  you're 
looked  at  as  a  freak.  I'm  a  financial 


freak.  I  was  closet  rich  until  this  thing 
was  published.  Now  I'm  out  of  the) 
closet." 

— Leslie  Herber  t  We.xner 


"I  guess  you're  somewhere  in  the  ball 
park,  but,  man,  I  wouldn't  want  to! 
quote  any  numbers  over  the  phone. 
I'll  tell  you  that.  I  hate  to  see  it  inj 
print,  honestly.  It  brings  it  all  back 
again,  and  it's  something  that  wd 
want  to  forget." 
— William  Entenmann 


"To  put  my  name  in  there  is  absolute- 
ly ludicrous.  We  didn't  get  one  share 
from  her  [mother  Jessie  Cox]." 
— -Jane  Cox  MacElree 

"Well,  I  returned  your  call,  and  I  hope 
you  get  off  my  back  from  now  on." 
—William  C.  Cox  Jr 


"Hell,  I  don't  even  remember.  I  try  to 
forget  things  like  that." 
—Ben  Hill  Griffin  Jr 

"I  enjoyed  being  named — or  rather 
misnamed — on  your  list  of  The 
Forbes  Four  Hundred.  Now  would 
you  please  change  my  middle  name 
back  to  Einar?" 
— Robert  lunar  Petersen 


"I'll  tell  you  this:  It's  impossible  to 
quantify  what  you're  trying  to  do. 
And  the  one  thing  you  can  be  assured 
of  is  that  the  list  is  wrong.  It  has  to  be 
by  definition  because  you're  dealing 
with  a  lot  of  people,  I'm  sure,  who  are 
in  the  same  situation  I'm  in.  They 
don't  want  to  talk  to  you." 
—Miles  Collier 


"I  was  reticent  at  first,  and  then  I 
realized  that  this  was  a  very  scholarly 
approach.  In  other  words,  you  people 
are  going  about  it  carefully." 

— Edward  Wyllis  Scripps 

"You're  never  pleased  about  a  thing 
like  this,  but  I  must  say  that  I  am 
impressed  that  you're  trying  to  be  as 
accurate  as  possible.  You  guys,  greatly 
to  your  credit,  have  called  and  asked 
questions  and  are  trying  to  avoid  com- 
ing up  with  something  that  is  totally 
off  the  wall.  Still,  if  you  drop  us  off  the 
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In  today's  world  of 
money  management,the  alternative 

to  big  is 
not  necessarily 
bigger. 


In  a  world  that  tends 
to  equate  good,  better,  best 
S  with  big,  bigger,  biggest- 
one  might  ask:ccWhat  follows  biggest?" 
One  answer  isccsmaller." 
We  know,  because  of  the  type  and  size  of 
investment  accounts  that  more  than  ever  are  showing 
interest  in  our  approach  to  money  management. 

The  Seligman  approach,  simply  stated,  is  that 
all  of  our  investments  adhere  to  carefully  developed 
strategies  and  that  all  of  our  strategies  adhere  to  our 
corporate  view  of  the  future. 

Back  that  up  with  a  deep  level  of  personal 
service  and  you  have  a  dimension  that  few,  if  any,  of 
theccbiggest"can  match. 

Today  we  have  over  $4  billion  under  manage- 
ment in  two  groups:  primarily  a  select  group  of 
private  accounts  which  we  manage  separately  for 
individuals  and  institutions  and  a  program  of  select 
mutual  funds. 

If  you're  interested  in  either  area  we'd  like  you 
to  know  more  about  us.  Just  call  or  write  Ron 
Schroeder,  our  President.  Outside  of  New  York  State 
our  number  is  (800)  221-7844;  in  New  York  State 
call  (212)  488-0200. 


J.&W  Seligman  &  Co.  Incorporated 

One  Bankers  Trust  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y  10006 


SUCCESS 

MEANS 

RISK 

But  there's  one  risk 
you  can't  afford 
to  take. 

Protect  Your 
Lifestyle 

EMGO  — Bullet- 
proof clothing  for 
the  fast-moving 
executive. 

Call  for  our  catalogue. 

Toll-free 

1-800-223-5801 

Available  at  our 
showroom: 

115  E  57  St  •  Suite  1430 
New  York.  NY  •  10022 

•Protection  specifications  stated 
in  warranty 


WALK  SOFTLY,  AND,.. 


The  Four  Hundred  Say 


list,  I  will  not  cancel  my  subscription 

to  Forbes." 

—  Carl  C.  Landegger 

"I  was  flattered." 

—  Generoso  Paul  Pope  Jr. 


"It  bugged  me  to  a  point,  but  I  guess 
you  feel  pretty  good  deep  inside.  And  I 
think  you  did  a  tremendous  research 
job,  I  really  do." 
— William  Horvitz 


"I  tell  you,  I  think  it's  a  nice  thing 
you're  doing  because  people  around 
the  country  are  apparently  very  much 
interested  in  this.  I  think  you  all  did  a 
tremendous  job  last  year,  and  I  want 
to  commend  you  on  that." 
— -Jesse  J.  Parrish  Jr. 


"The  way  they  picked  it  up  in  the 
local  [Miami]  press,  they  listed  me 
next  to  Meyer  Lansky.  It  made  me  a 
little  bit  concerned." 

— Ted  Arison 


"I  don't  blame  you  for  wanting  to  be 
as  accurate  as  you  can  be,  but  we're 
not  interested  in  even  being  listed.  So 
why  would  we  give  you  information? 
Who  would  want  to  be  listed?  We'd  be 
proud  not  to  be  on  it." 
—William  Block 


"I  think  it's  clever  journalism  ...  a 
good  stunt." 

— Samuel  I.  Newhousejr. 


"I'm  gonna  comment  to  the  extent 
that  Malcolm  Forbes  does.  You  get  a 
standard  'no  comment'  from  me." 
— Warren  Buffett 

"It  made  my  life  miserable.  Every 

newspaper  throughout   the  county 

picked  it  up.  I  was  rather  anonymous 

here  before.  But  it  certainly  did  sell  a 

lot  of  magazines,  and  it  was  terribly 

interesting." 

— Barbara  Cox  Anthony 


"We  don't  like  Forbes.  I  wouldn't 
even  read  the  thing.  It's  just  trash.  It's 
just  opinion  and  pure  trash.  They  try 
to  shake  you  down,  and  people  can 
buy  their  way  out  of  it." 
— Edward  L.  Gaylord 
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SEE  FAR  MORE 
OF  THE  FAR  EAST 


The  American  Express9  Vacation  Store  brings 
ithe  Far  East  within  your  reach.  Now  nothing  stands 
jbetween  you  and  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  the  Tokyo 
'{Tower,  Victoria  Peak  in  Hong  Kong,  and  Bangkok's  intri- 
cate maze  of  canals. 

Nowhere  on  earth  can  quite  compare  to  the  Orient 
:with  its  contrasts  of  ancient  and  modern  cultures  and 
{customs.  And  nothing  quite  compares  with  American 
jExpress'  broad  selection  of  "Escorted"  and  "On  Your 
jOwn"  vacations  at  affordable  prices. 

At  the  American  Express  Vacation  Store  you  can 
Schoose  from  great  vacations  like  "Great  Cities  of  the 
|  Orient  —  a  marvelous  mixture  of  the  magic  and  mystique 
;  of  the  Far  East,  including  China.  Imagine  21  days  in  6  of 
I  the  world's  most  amazing  and  mysterious  cities,  like 

Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  Beijing,  Shanghai,  Singapore,  and 
( Bangkok.  And  you'll  stay  at  some  of  the  Far  East's  most 
I  posh  hotels.  Take  the  hotels  American  Express  takes  you 
i  to  in  China,  for  instance.  They're  so  new  and  luxurious 
i  you'd  go  halfway  around  the  world  just  to  stay  in  them. 

Also,  it's  nice  to  know  you'll  find  an  American  Express 
i  office  in  many  Far  Eastern  cities  as  well  as  in  Beijing.  Or 
;  take  a  slow  boat  to  China  with  our  22  day  "Oriental  Pas- 
j  sage"  extravaganza  featuring  14  delightful  nights  aboard  a 
I  gem  of  a  cruise  ship,  the  "Pearl  of  Scandinavia."*  You'll 

visit  8  exciting  ports  and  be  guided  to  sights  like  the  Great 
i  Wall,  the  Giant  Pandas'  Zoo,  and  the  Forbidden  City.  All 
:  the  while  you'll  dine  on  meals  fit  for  an  emperor. 

And  with  the  variety  of  vacations  American  Express 

offers  to  China  and  the  Orient,  no  corner  of  the  mysteri- 
i  ous  East  is  a  mystery. 

So  if  you  have  a  yen  for  the  Orient  but  not  a  lot  to 
I  spend,  write  for  a  free  1984  American  Express  Orient 
i  and  China  brochure.  Or,  stop  by  one  of  our  many 

American  Express  Vacation  Stores  and  pick  one  up. 

Don't  leave  home  without  us!® 

'Ship's  Registry:  Bahamas 


FREE! 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
ORIENT  &  CHINA  BROCHURE 

Orient  yourself!  Send  in  the  coupon 
below  for  more  information  about 
any  of  our  vacations  to  the  Orient 
and  China. 

Pearl  Cruises 


Send  this  coupon  to: 
American  Express®  Vacation  Store 
P.O.  Box  8223  RW 
Stamford,  CT  06905 

Name 

Address 

City 

State  Zip  F-10-3-83 

■■THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
^VACATION  STORE 


WHY  TAKE  A  CHANCE  WHEN  YOU  TAKE  A  VACATION? 

I  __J 

©1983  American  Express  Travel  Related  Services  Company,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


149  mainland  manufacturers 
have  opened  a  second, 
third,  even  a  25th  plant  in 
Puerto  Rico,U.S.  A. 


Two  reasons  why:  We  have 
the  best  industrial  incentives 
under  the  American  flag. 
And  your  payroll  dollars  are 
50%  more  productive  than 
U.  S.  norms.* 

These  companies  know  we  re 
doing  things  right.  Not  just  some 
things.  A  lot  of  things. 

Our  outstanding  tax  exemption 
program  brings  mainland  busi- 
ness to  our  shores.  Nowhere  under 
the  American  flag  is  there  an 


industrial  incentive  program  that 
comes  close  to  ours.  For  example: 
no  U.S.  taxes.  Also:  90%  exemp- 
tions from  all  local  and  state  taxes 
on  corporate  earnings,  real  estate, 
property  and  municipal  taxes*" 
And  more.  Much  more.  Ask  us. 

But  it's  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  who  cement  long  and  profit- 
able relationships  here.  As  Dale 
R.  Olseth,  President  of  Medtronic, 


Inc.,  puts  it:  "The  positive  experi- 
ence with  our  first  facility  encour- 
aged us  to  build  the  second  plant. 
The  work  force  is  skilled,  depend- 
able and  appreciative." 

We  want  your  business  in  Puerto 
Rico.  You'll  come  for  the  indus- 
trial incentives.  You'll  stay  because 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  work 
wonders  for  your  bottom  line 


0 


Puerto  Rico,USA.  ■ 

The  ideal  second  home  for  American  business. 


*In  Puerto  Rico,  the  value  added  per  dollar  of  production 
payroll  is  $5  58.  compared  to  the  total  U  S  average  of  $3.72 


We  get  things  done* 


**These  exemptions  decrease  gradually  by  5-year  periods,  but 
depending  on  the  manufacturing  zone  can  last  for  25  years. 


For  more  information:  write  us  on  your  company  letterhead.  Puerto  Rico  Economic  Development  Administranon,  Dept  FB-27,1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York.  N  Y.  10104.  Or  call  us  toil-free:  (800)  223-0699.  Ask  for  Carlos  Marquez,  Deputy  Administrator  In  New  York  State,  call  (212)  245-1200. 


The  Four  Hundred  Say 


"Listen,  I'll  see  you  later.  [Laughs] 
You  guys  are  nice  guys — what  do  you 
want  from  me?  I  was  a  nice,  quiet 
builder  in  Detroit  who  nobody  both- 
ered. You  guys  blew  it!  I  don't  know 
what  the  hell  I'm  worth.  I  don't  have  a 
clue.  I  don't  even  understand  how  you 
fellows  figured  this  thing.  You  fasci- 
nate me.  I  mean,  the  banks  can't  even 
do  it.  You're  too  much." 
— A.  Alfred  Taubman 

"Although  it  does  pain  me,  I  guess  it's 
better  to  get  it  straight." 

—John  Thompson  Dorrance  Jr. 

"Every  goddamn  stockbroker  in  the 
United  States  has  called  me.  Oh,  what 
a  mess!  I'm  in  the  county  phone  book, 
for  Christ's  sake.  I  answer  my  own 
phone  if  I'm  not  in  conference.  I 
dialed  my  own  phone  to  talk  to  you. 
I'm  no  big  deal!  I  take  my  pants  off 
one  leg  at  a  time  the  way  you  do." 
— Malcolm  Austin  Borg 

"I  think  it's  very  irresponsible  of  you 
and  your  magazine  to  write  articles 
like  that.  First  of  all,  it's  nobody's 
business  who  has  how  much  wealth, 
especially  in  a  world  like  today's.  I 
think  it's  a  very  cheap,  low-class  type 
thing  to  do.  And  I  would  like  to  have 
you  not  put  my  name  in  there.  And  I'd 
also  like  to  know  where  the  hell  you 
got  my  home  phone  number!" 
— Hugh  Bancroft  HI  (new  listing) 

"$60  million  to  $70  million?  All  the 
land  in  Amagansett  and  East  Hamp- 
ton put  together-  isn't  worth  that.  There 
are  delusions  in  you.  I'm  speechless." 
— Charles  B.  Bertenson 

"It's  no  big  deal.  I'm  not  sensitive 
about  it.  I  thought  it  was  kind  of  hys- 
terical where  you  had  placed  me.  Your 
list  is  confused  with  a  list  of  who  owes 
the  most." 
— Lamar  Hunt 

"It  was  very  well  done.  The  Forbes 
Four  Hundred  issue  was  the  result  of  a 
tremendous  amount  of  research,  obvi- 
ously, and  it  was  very  well  organized. 
From  a  journalistic  point  of  view,  it 
was  a  first-class  product." 
— Patrick  J.  McGovern 

"Where  the  devil  did  you  get  some- 
thing like  that?" 

—John  L.  Cox 


Buddy Bombdn 
Great  BattoonAdventures 

Drift  with  us  aboard  our  glorious  balloons  over  castles,  vineyards, 
medieval  villages,  and  rolling  countryside  in  lovely  regions  of  France  or 
Salzburg,  Austria.  Be  a  part  of  the  warm  receptions,  smiling  faces  and 
generous  hospitality  which  these  crowd-pleasing  balloons  create  on  our 
"aerial  nature  walks."  Your  adventure  will  be  enriched  by  cultural 
excursions,  superb  cuisine,  and  charming  hotels.  Discover  our  endless 
adventure,  now  in  its  eighth  year. 

Write  The  Bombard  Society,  6727  Curran  Street,  McLean,  VA  22101 
for  the  brochure  detailing  our  luxurious  adventures  from  May  to  October. 
Telephone  toll-free  (800)  862-8537,  in  Virginia  (703)  448-9407. 


The  largest  fleet  of  balloons  in  the  world. 


The  BombardSociety 


Forbes  Subscriber  Service 

Write:  Subscription  Service  Manager 
Forbes,  60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10011 

Call:  212-620-2243 

Change  of  Address.  Please  give  six  weeks 
notice.  Write  your  new  address  on  this 
form  and  return  it  with  a  recent  mailing 
label  from  the  magazine. 

New  Subscription.  To  order  Forbes,  fill  in 
the  form  and  return  it  with  a  check  for 
the  subscription  you  prefer.  □  1  year 
$36  □  3  years  $72  (the  equivalent  of 
one  year  free).  Canadian  orders,  1  year 
$50,  3  years  $104.  Orders  for  other  coun- 
tries add  $25  a  year  to  U.S.  rate. 

ATTACH  MAGAZINE  MAILING 
LABEL  OR  WRITE 
SUBSCRIBER  NUMBER  HERE 


Subscriber  number 


Name      (please  print) 


New  Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Date  of  address  change 


F-4826 


Manvpion  Mali,  £td. 


For  the  finest  in  custom  designed 
corporate  neckwear,  hats,  belts 
and  wallets,  please  call  or  write: 

HAMPTON  HALL  LTD., 
220  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001 
212-685-2440 

(minimums  150  pieces) 
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'With  all  thy  getting  get  understanding' 


Fact  and  Comment 

By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  Editor-in-Chief 


WHY  DO  WE  DO  IT? 


Why  has  Forbes  spent  so  much  brainpower,  so  many 
nan-hours,  invested  so  much  in  the  most  painstaking, 
difficult,  comprehensive  compilation  of  this  genre  ever 
Ijundertaken?  That  question  is  often — sometimes  bitterly — 
sked  by  those  who're  listed  (see  p.  8). 
Some  feel  their  great  wealth  can  serve  to  insulate  them 
from  the  public  gaze.  Some  fear  attention  to  their  wealth 
kill  attract  terrorists.  Robbers.  Kidnappers.  Inundation  on 
behalf  of  Worthy  Causes.  Irritation  from  those  benefacted 
ess  than  they'd  like.  Ad  infinitum. 

In  short,  they'd  prefer  just  the  wealth  without  the  pro- 
verbial "burdens"  of  it. 

But  after  face-to-face  discussions — occasionally  con- 
frontations— with  some  of  the  Named,  there's  almost  in- 
irvariably  understanding  of  the  principal  raison  d'etre  for 
ilThe  Forbes  Four  Hundred:  What  more  dramatic  indicator/ 
vindicator  of  the  vitality  of  the  free  enterprise  system  can 
there  be? 

Just  look  at  those  at  the  top  of  this  monetary  heap,  at  the 
diversity  of  their  backgrounds,  education.  Wealth  frozen 


in  the  dead  hands  of  inheritance?  This  year  18%  of  the 
names  are  new.  Some  freeze.  What  an  answer  The  Forbes 
Four  Hundred  is  to  those  who  say  you  can't  make  it 
anymore  in  the  U.S.A.  There  are  thousands  more  mere 
millionaires  than  there  have  ever  been  before.  They  start- 
ed hundreds  of  new  businesses,  created  tens  of  thousands 
of  new  jobs.  They've  changed  the  whole  face  and  founda- 
tion of  the  American  economy  from  one  of  manufacturers 
pounding  out  things  to  an  era  of  infinite,  extraordinary 
services  involving  high  tech,  a  knowledge  explosion  that 
still  defies  comprehension. 

For  every  dollar  flaunted,  hidden  or  hoarded  by  this 
current  Forbes  Four  Hundred,  there  are  99  to  999  of  their 
dollars  at  work  providing  the  capital  that  fuels  the  free 
enterprise  economy  on  which  every  American's  personal 
freedom  depends. 

The  Four  Flundred,  individually  and  in  toto,  are  living 
proof  that  the  system  works.  If  some  of  'em  feel  their 
wealth  is  too  much  of  a  burden,  I'm  sure  there'll  be  no  lack 
of  volunteers  to  relieve  them  of  their  load. 


LET  US  HOPE 

son  Steve  (M.S.  Forbes  Jr.)  is  right  (see  p.  23). 


VISUALIZING 

For  many  weeks  during  FDR's  second-term  campaign, 
my  father  wrote  a  widely  syndicated  special  feature  called 
!  Tax  Facts.  Here's  a  sample  of  some  of  his  eloquent  rhetoric: 

•  "Every  time  you  draw  a  breath  the  Government  at 
Washington  spends  $717.  Its  expenditures  up  to  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1936  averaged  $20,650,000  DAILY." 

•  "The  greatest  ocean  depth  yet  discovered  is  about  63A 
!  miles,  off  the  island  of  Mindanao.  The  world's  highest 
ll  mountain  is  Everest,  5 'A  miles.  From  the  deepest  spot  in 
j  the  ocean  to  the  tip  of  the  world's  highest  peak  is,  there- 
jfore,  12'/4  miles.  Were  $5  gold  pieces  stacked  from  this 
|  maximum  ocean  depth  to  this  maximum  height,  the  sum 
(represented  would  meet  the  New  Deal's  expenditures  for 

2V2  days." 


A  TRILLION 

The  aim  was  to  dramatize  what  "profligate"  New  Deal 
spending  meant  in  terms  of  federal  debt.  Those  New  Deal 
deficits  of  the  1930s  sent  the  world's  economists,  busi- 
nessmen and  tycoons  into  a  frenzy  of  the  direst  predic- 
tions. By  Election  Day  in  1936,  the  federal  debt  had  edged 
toward  $34  billion. 

What  a  trifle  that  then-staggering  sum  now  seems.  I  was 
reminded  of  all  this  the  other  day  when  attempting  to 
depict  a  trillion.  Today  we  struggle  to  envision  $  1 .3  trillion 
in  debt.  Mrs.  Buntzie  Churchill,  president  of  the  World 
Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia,  suggested  a  way  to  do  it:  A 
stack  of  $100  bills  just  over  3 Vi  feet  high  would  be  a 
$million.  It  would  take  a  stack  of  $100  bills  679  miles  high 
for  a  $trillion — figuring  233  of  these  greenies  to  an  inch! 
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INTERVIEW — 

"Penthouse  asked  foe  Spieler,  a  New  York  writer,  editor  and 

literary  agent,  to  interview  Malcolm  Forbes."  Below 

are  excerpts  from  that  article,  which  ran  in  the  September  issue. 


Q:  Are  you  the  happiest  capitalist  you  know? 

MSF:  Put  it  this  way:  I'm  a  very  happy  capitalist,  a 
happy  millionaire,  as  I've  been  dubbed  in  print.  It's 
absolutely  true. 

Q:  Why  are  you  such  an  optimist,  especially  about  the 
American  economy? 

MSF:  All  those  that  have  been  pessimistic  for  very  long 
about  this  country — its  future  and  its  growth — are  wrong, 
and  have  been  wrong  throughout  American  history.  There 
has  been  only  one  period  where  lengthy  pessimism  was 
justified,  and  that  was  the  Great  Depression. 

If  you've  lost  your  job,  of  course  you're  a  pessimist.  But 
if  you're  adept  and  ambitious,  there  are  more  opportuni- 
ties on  the  horizon  than  ever  before. 

Q:  But  many  economists- — even  some  in  the  govern- 
ment— predict  a  future  where  unemployment  will  contin- 
ue to  be  very  high,  between  8%  and  11%,  because  the 
economy  can  no  longer  employ  all  those  who  want  to 
work.  It's  called  "structural  unemployment." 

MSF:  I  think  that's  utter  crap.  I  think  that  in  a  few  years 
finding  enough  people  to  do  all  the  different  jobs  will  be  a 
bigger  problem  than  unemployment  is  today.  What  do  you 
do  with  your  leisure  time  when  you  can  earn  enough  in 
four  days  instead  of  five  or  six?  You  find  activities  that 
create  whole  new  businesses. 

We've  gone  through  the  hi-fi  boom,  we've  gone  through 
vans— all  sorts  of  things.  Leisure  time  is  a  chief  reason 
why  two-thirds  of  the  jobs  in  this  country  are  in 
service  industries.  So,  I  feel  that  high  productivity  from 
fewer  people  in  the  manufacturing  sector  does  not 
mean  structural  unemployment:  It  means  a  reshifting 
of  employment.  Shortages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  la- 
bor are  going  to  be  the  problem  in  five  or  ten  years, 
not  unemployment. 

Q:  In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  Professor 
Wassily  W.  Leontief  of  New  York  University,  who  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  economics,  compared  the  coming  obsoles- 
cence of  many  workers  to  the  fate  of  horses  after  the 
Industrial  Revolution  in  the  19th  century.  He  says  that  we 
must  share  with  others  what  work  is  available.  We  did  not 
have  to  maintain  the  horses,  he  says,  but  we  must  main- 
tain the  people. 

MSF:  A  highly  amusing  idea.  It's  a  joke.  It's  hard  to  think 
that  somebody  with  the  title  "professor"  could  seriously 
say  such  nonsense.  Does  he  really  think  a  robot  could  have 
written  Shakespeare?  Does  he  really  think  that  the  cre- 


ative arts  can  be  done  by  computers?  Who  the  hell  creates 
the  robots? 

Q:  But  don't  most  new  jobs  require  workers  who  are 
smarter  and  better  educated  and  trained  than  those  of  the 
last  generation?  Being  trained  to  program  computers  is  far 
different  from  learning  how  to  work  a  lathe. 

MSF:  I  disagree.  I  don't  think  a  fraction  of  the  kids  who 
put  all  their  quarters  into  video  games  have  to  understand 
how  the  damned  thing  is  made.  They're  still  able  to  beat 
the  game.  They  find  their  intelligence  challenged,  not 
refuted.  They  can  challenge  video  games  and  soon  they'll 
be  able  to  program  them.  You  see,  they  understand  the  age 
they  live  in.  I  think  they're  like  the  Model  T  car  tinkerers 
who  made  this  a  nation  of  mechanics — those  who  created 
the  automobile  age  and  all  that  went  with  it.  These  kids 
playing  video  games  are  going  to  create  a  new  future. 

The  computer  is  intelligence  applied  by  human  intelli 
gence,  and  to  say  that  one  is  going  to  do  away  with  the 
other  is  just  absurd,  a  contradiction.  I  don't  see  how  that 
guy  can  call  himself  a  professor. 

Q:  He's  a  Nobel  laureate. 

MSF:  Listen,  for  years  Nobel  Prizes  have  gone  for  peace. 
Do  we  have  peace? 

Q:  What  about  someone  who  has  not  only  lost  his  job  but 
also  found  that  his  skill  is  obsolete?  Take  people  in  the 
steel  industry.  .  . 

MSF:  Steel  is  not  a  skill.  There  are  those  who  worked  on  a 
production  line,  who  knew  how  to  bend  fenders,  a  job  now 
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"All  those  who  have  been  pessimistic  for 
very  long  about  this  country — its  future  and 
its  growth — are  wrong,  and  have  been 
wrong  throughout  American  history." 


done  by  robots.  In  that  sense,  if  you  knew  how  to  turn  a 
fender  on  a  machine  and  were  adept,  you  could  adapt.  A 
skill  requires  not  only  familiarity  but  a  certain  mental 
capability,  and  if  you  could  adapt  to  an  old  skill,  you  could 
adapt  to  a  new  one.  Knowledge  is  never  out  of  style.  A 
person  with  a  skill  can  rapidly  learn  to  reapply  it  elsewhere 
What's  really  tough  is  the  guy  who  swept  the  factory  floor 
and  now  finds  there's  no  floor  to  sweep. 

Q:  It  must  be  awfully  tough  to  work  for  one  company  for 
20  or  30  years  and  then  find  yourself  out  on.  the  street. 

MSF:  Tough  breaks  are  not  the  exception  in  life.  The 
exception  is  somebody  like  myself,  who  has  a  stream  of 
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ick.  Anybody  can  take  success;  it's  how  you  respond  to 
'  ailure  that  determines  how  successful  you'll  be. 

Q:  All  right,  what  do  you  think  the  demand  will  be  for 
I  eople  without  skills? 

1HSF:  Who  the  hell  cleans  up?  In  a  fast  food  place,  for 
i  nstance,  who  the  hell  takes  the  job  of  turning  the  lights  on 
t  nd  off?  Granted,  you  can  put  the  lights  on  a  computer,  but 
f  omebody  has  to  be  there.  Look  at  the  growth  of  jobs  for 
I  >eople  in  the  business  of  security.  And  it  isn't  all  aimed  at 
I;  iurglary  and  vandalism — there's  also  protection  of  indi- 
te iduals  and  things  like  guarding  trade  secrets. 
I  You'll  never  do  away  with  people  needed  to  oversee 
(i  thysically  laborious  jobs.  We  talk  about  unemployment, 
[j  iut  just  take  the  backbreaking  jobs — like  harvesting— that 
tnost  of  the  unemployed  in  our  cities  wouldn't  take.  It's  all 
Lvell  and  good  to  say  that  Mexicans  sneak  into  our  country, 
put  most  of  them  get  jobs  doing  what?  Picking  vegetables, 
l.iard  physical  work.  They  come  across  the  border  because 
|  here  are  jobs  for  them.  Who  the  hell  takes  the  job  washing 
\  lishes  in  hotels?  Service  jobs  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
>  adder.  Now  that  doesn't  offer  high  hope,  but  all  I'm  saying 
is  you  can't  get  enough  people  to  do  those  jobs  now  and 
hhere  are  going  to  be  fewer  people  to  do  them  in  the  future. 
\\n  the  future,  wages  are  going  to  have  to  be  higher  at  the 
pottom  of  the  scale  than  in  the  middle  because  there  are 
;oing  to  be  fewer  people  willing  to  do  that  work. 

Of  course,  it's  not  an  answer  to  say,  "Well,  they're 
ooking  for  lettuce  pickers  in  California.  Why  don't  you  go 
uhere?"  That's  a  stupid  answer.  What  I'm  saying  is  that 
:hings  are  looking  up  throughout  the  job  spectrum.  Keep 
In  mind  that  the  unemployed  in  our  major  cities  aren't 
representative  of  the  health  of  our  economy  as  a  whole. 
The  number  of  new  businesses  in  this  country  is  growing 
tremendously.  The  spirit  of  wanting  to  do  your  own  thing 
pervades  this  country.  Sure,  failures  are  also  up,  but  one 
put  of  four  new  businesses  succeeds  in  the  first  couple  of 
years.  So,  yes,  the  more  new  businesses  that  start,  the 
more  the  failures,  but  the  proportion  hasn't  changed.  You 
can't  reorient  the  whole  country  based  on  either  extreme, 
the  rich  or  those  at  the  bottom.  There  has  got  to  be  a 
balance. 

You  cannot  afford  to  insure  and  guarantee  everybody 
against  every  adversity  and  still  have  a  country  that  func- 
tions. Communism  is  supposed  to  do  that,  and  Russia  is 
i behind  the  eight  ball  as  far  as  their  standard  of  living  goes. 
They've  put  all  their  wealth  into  being  a  major  military 
power,  and  people  are  frustrated  and  sullen.  It  doesn't 
mean  they're  going  to  have  a  revolution.  It  simply  means 
(as  the  standard  example  goes)  that  more  than  half  of  the 
vegetables  eaten  in  Moscow  are  grown  on  private  little 
plots,  using  the  1%  of  the  land  that  members  of  com- 
munes are  allowed  to  cultivate  for  their  own  profit.  It's 
nothing  more  than  free  enterprise. 


Creeping  capitalism  is  destroying  the  attempts  of  a 
society  organized  so  that  everybody  has  everything  and 
nobody  has  anything  in  the  way  of  freedom.  There's  no 
room  there  for  incentive  and  ambition.  So  we  mustn't 
destroy  that  in  an  attempt  to  right  the  wrongs  and  difficul- 
ties of  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  Americans. 

Q:  Are  you  saying  that  the  Communist  system  will 
undergo  some  sort  of  attrition? 

MSF:  They're  undergoing  it  now.  Do  you  know  any 
nation  that's  a  convert  to  Communism  that  isn't  literally 


"I showed  (Rumania's  President]  Ceausescu 
a  picture  of  our  airplane  and  he  saw 
'Capitalist  Tool' printed  on  it.  I  said: 
'Wouldn't  that  present  problems  when  we 
landed  in  Communist  Rumania  TEela  ughed 
and  said,  'Well,  we'll  probably  have  to 
double  the  airport  guard,  but  I'm  not  sure  if 
it's  to  keep  people  off  the  plane  or 
because  they  want  to  get  on  it.'  " 


under  rifle  threat?  Do  you  think  East  Germany  wouldn't 
join  West  Germany  and  freedom  tomorrow  if  it  weren't  for 
Russia's  military  power?  You  find  in  Russia— and  in  China 
to  an  even  greater  degree — that  Communism  is  eroding. 
Creeping  capitalism  is  growing  because  of  their  need  to 
recognize  human  motivation,  and  that  requires  incentive 
and  reward.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "each  according  to 
his  needs"  [a  Marxist  social  and  economic  principle]. 
Everybody's  needs  and  desires  are  the  same.  But  not  every- 
body can  succeed  in  his  desires.  Some  people  just  idly  wish 
for  things.  Other  people  will  work  like  hell  for  the  one 
thing  they  want  most.  Nobody  gets  everything,  but  a  few 
of  us  do  pretty  well. 

Q:  You  spoke  of  being  lucky  in  your  life.  Say  more. 

MSF:  Anybody  who  calls  himself  a  self-made  man  is 
laboring  under  a  delusion  that  it's  somehow  amazing  that 
he  was  successful.  You've  got  to  be  out  scratching  to 
attract  luck.  The  best  path  to  success  is  to  be  born  to 
parents  who  own  a  business  or  have  money.  That  solves  a 
lot  of  problems  right  off  the  bat.  You're  assured  of  an 
education  and  you're  assured  of  opportunity. 

Well,  I  was  lucky  in  that  respect.  My  father  was  a 
Scotsman  and  practiced  frugality  and  taught  us,  through 
hard-earned  allowances  and  whatnot,  to  be  frugal.  We 
weren't  spoiled,,  but  we  had  the  advantages  of  a  man  who 
was  making  money  in  an  established  business,  which  I 
was  then  able  to  succeed  in  when  he  died.  As  I'm  fond  of 
saying,  my  rise  to  the  top  was  through  sheer  ability  and 
inheritance.  It's  an  easy  way  to  go,  but  that's  luck,  and  it's 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Q:  From  your  position  of  wealth  and  privilege,  have  you 

(Continued  on  p.  279) 
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Other  Comments 

Often  comments  by  others  stimulate,  irritate, 
abuse  or  amuse  this  editors  mina.-MSF 


Rich  and  Poor  Alike 

In  actuality  the  very  wealthy  in 
some  ways  have  much  in  common 
with  the  very  poor.  Both  classes  mi- 
grate with  the  seasons,  often  wear  tat- 
tered shoes  with  no  socks,  drink  too 
much  and  have  plenty  of  time  to  hang 
around. 

— Earl  Brechlin, 
Bar  Harbor  (Maine)  Times 

Rich  Jump 

The  number  of  millionaires  in  the 
U.S.  is  increasing  rapidly.  There  are 
638,000  according  to  a  recent  sur- 
vey— an  11.1%  jump  in  one  year.  Per- 
sons with  a  net  worth  that  high  are 
most  common  in  Idaho,  where  there 
is  1  for  every  38  residents.  Next 
comes  North  Dakota,  with  1  in  114. 

Major  reasons  for  the  increase:  in- 
flation and  rising  land  prices. 

—U.S.  News  e)  World  Report 

Wealth  Needs  Wealth 

Most  real  wealth  originates  in  indi- 
vidual minds  in  unpredictable  and  un- 
controllable ways.  A  successful  econ- 
omy depends  on  the  proliferation  of 
the  rich,  on  creating  a  large  class  of 
risk-taking  men  who  are  willing  to 
shun  the  easy  channels  of  a  comfort- 
able life  in  order  to  create  new  enter- 
prise, win  huge  profits,  and  invest 
them  again.  It  will  be  said  that  their 
earnings  are  "unearned"  and  "unde- 
served." But,  in  fact,  most  successful 
entrepreneurs  contribute  far  more  to 
society  than  they  ever  recover,  and 
most  of  them  win  no  riches  at  all. 
They  are  the  heroes  of  economic  life, 
and  those  who  begrudge  them  their 
rewards  demonstrate  a  failure  to  un- 
derstand their  role  and  their  promise. 

— Wealth  and  Poverty, 
by  George  Gilder 

Sins  of  the  Father? 

I  began  to  question  the  core  of  the 
family  myth:  that  the  Rockefellers  are 
superpeople.  I  had  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  wealth  and  guilt.  The 
Rockefeller  mentality  grows  out  of 
the  notion  that  our  money  is  justified 
by  doing  good.  Having  wealth  is  un- 
justified, but  the  Rockefellers  justify 
it  by  doing  good.  I  had  to  cut  through 
all  this  and  understand  that  there  is 


no  rational  justification  for  my  family 
having  the  amount  of  money  that  it 
has,  and  that  the  only  honest  thing  to 
say  in  defense  of  it  is  that  we  like 
having  the  money  and  the  present  so- 
cial system  allows  us  to  keep  it. 

— Steven  Rockefeller, 
The  Rockefellers, 
by  Peter  Collier  and  David  Horowitz 

Zestful  Living 

Marjorie  Post  took  charge  of  her  for- 
tune when  she  was  27.  Until  she  died 
in  1973  at  the  age  of  86,  she  rode  it 
with  a  full-throttle,  life-relishing  zest. 
— Heiress,  by  William  Wright 

Path  to  Glory 

My  appetite  for  power,  and  for  mon- 
ey (which  is  often  with  us  a  first  form 
of  power),  was  undeniable,  as  was  the 
craving  for  glory  (to  give  that  beauti- 
ful and  impassioned  name  to  what  is 
merely  our  itch  to  hear  ourselves 
spoken  of). 

— Emperor  Hadrian,  Memoirs  of 

Hadrian,  by  Marguerite  Yourcenar 

Ruinous  Prosperity 

I  believe  in  the  evolution  also  of 
families.  A  family  of  particular  cast 
and  character  originates  and  grows  to 
perfection  and  decays  and  dies,  just 


as  religions,  governments,  nationali-i 
ties  and  all  other  institutions.  It  is  a 
law  of  nature.  A  family  of  good, 
healthy  stock,  and  good  mental  and 
moral  qualities,  rises  from  the  com- 
mon level,  prospers  till  prosperity 
produces  the  canker  of  deterioration 
and  decay,  then  sinks  again  and 
eventually  disappears. 

— Judge  Thomas  Mellon, 
The  Mellons,  by  David  E.  Koskoff 


When  you  get  rich,  you've 
got  to  figure  out  where 
you're  going  to  die. 

— Leslie  Quick,  President 
Quick  &  Reilly,  Inc. 


r 


Amen! 

The  Episcopal  bishop  William  Law- 
rence told  his  rich  parishioners  at  the 
turn  of  the  century:  "The  rich  man  isi 
the  moral  man.  Godliness  is  in  league! 
with  riches."  The  parishioners,  J.P. 
Morgan  among  them,  saw  little  to 
disagree  with. 

— Adam  Smith,  Esquirel 

Pity  of  It  All 

People  have  a  perception  that  mon- 
ey will  make  everything  wonderful.  It 
doesn't.  If  your  Mercedes-Benz  has  a 
dead  battery,  it's  even  more  frustrat- 
ing than  a  dead  battery  in  your  Chevy. 
When  you're  rich,  everything  is  sup- 
posed to  work. 

— filmmaker  George  Lucas, 
American  Film 
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Hour  smoke  defect 
afore  can't  protect 
your  business* 
t's  useless  the  momen 
you  leave  work. 


e 


AT&T  introduces  the  Emergency  Call  System  (ECS). 
It  automatically  phones  for  help  whether  you're  there  or  not. 

What  if  your  smoke  detector  went  off  and  nobody  was  around  to 
hear  it?  You  could  lose  everything.  The  answer  is  the  AT&T  Emergency  Call 
System  (ECS  Smoke/ Fire  alert). 

When  your  smoke  detector  goes  off,  the  ECS  transmitter  signals 
the  ECS  console,  setting  off  a  voice  alarm:  "Fire!  Fire!  Fire!"  If  the  voice 
isn't  cancelled  within  30  seconds,  the  console  automatically  phones  the 
first  of  two  telephone  numbers  chosen  by  you*  reports  the  fire,  gives  your 
address  and  repeats  it. 

The  ECS  proved  to  be  so  effective  that  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Companies,  one  of  the  country's  largest  insurance  carriers,  endorsed  it. 

For  complete  fire  protection  and  peace  of  mind,  invest  in  the  ECS. 
If  you  need  it  only  once,  it's  worth  it. 

See  ECS  at  your  AT&T  Phone  Center,  now  at 
thousands  of  leading  retail  stores.  We  set  the  standards.  AT&T 


'Consult  your  fire  department  on  local  laws  governing  calls  made  by  automatic  dialing  devices  to  emergency  numbers. 
Product  may  not  be  available  for  sale  in  all  locations 
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Fact  and  Comment  II 

By  M.S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Deputy  Editor-in-Chief 


THE  WEALTH  OF  THE  NATION  CAN 

Numerous  observers  are  worrying  about  how  the  coun- 
ry  can  finance  Uncle  Sam's  red  ink  without  deleterious 
onsequences.  We'll  get  a  $200  billion  shortfall  this  year 
nd,  the  experts  warn  us,  a  number  of  that  magnitude  in 
uture  years  as  far  as  computers  can  project. 

Individual  savings  are  under  $200  billion,  and  so  we  are 
old  that  the  shortfall  means  higher  interest  rates.  It  means 
crowding  out"  private  borrowers,  thereby  aborting  the 
:ecovery.  High  interest  rates  cause  a  strong  dollar,  which 
kurts  exports  and  encourages  imports,  thereby  fanning 
protectionist  pressures  at  home,  they  maintain. 
Investors  shouldn't  head  for  the  storm  cellars. 
One  needn't  downplay  the  mischief  of  Uncle  Sam's 
angled  finances  to  make  a  few  reassuring,  as  well  as 
ealistic,  observations  about  financing  the  deficit. 

The  Money  Is  There 

First,  there  is  more  than  enough  liquid  wealth  in  the 
lation — cash,  savings,  stocks,  etc. — to  finance  Washing- 
on's  red  ink  and  a  vigorous  recovery  as  well.  The  money 
o  service  the  national  debt  does  not  come  just  from  the 
lollars  you  might  save  after  you've  paid  your  bills. 

Second,  a  nation  that  is  creating  wealth,  i.e.,  enjoying 
:conomic  growth,  producing  more  productive  jobs  and 
ligher  incomes,  is  in  a  better  position  to  finance  a  wastrel 
overnment  than  one  whose  economy  is  stagnant. 

Uncle  Sam  is  perpetually  in  the  red,  but  state  and  local 
;overnments  are  usually  in  surplus.  For  the  past  decade,  in 
act,  the  U.S.  net  government  deficit  was  one  of  the  lowest, 
as  a  percentage  of  GNP,  in  the  Western  World.  Moreover, 
about  $90  billion  of  what  Uncle  Sam  or  one  of  his  agencies 
borrows  ends  up  being  relent  to  the  private  sector,  primar- 
ily housing. 

As  the  economy  gains  ground,  the  net  red  ink  created  by 
government  will  be  shrinking.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
computers  haven't  been  programmed  to  anticipate. 

Corporate  cash  flows  are  getting  better  because  of  better 
business  and  because  depreciation  schedules  were  liberal- 
ized in  1981.  Companies  as  a  whole  are  generating  more 
cash  than  they  are  consuming.  This  picture  will  brighten 


HANDLE  THE  DEFICIT  WITH  EASE 

even  more  as  sales  pick  up. 

There  is  a  bonus.  In  the  inflationary  1970s  companies 
discovered  they  needed  more  and  more  working  capital  to 
finance  a  given  amount  of  activity.  Now  corporate  treasur- 
ers are  beginning  to  savor  the  opposite — their  anticipated 
cash  needs  are  not  nearly  so  great.  In  addition,  consider- 
able capital  was  sunk  on  projects  whose  viability  was 
based  on  rapidly  rising  prices.  Adjusting  to  a  noninflation- 
ary  environment,  not  to  mention  the  recession,  has  caused 
a  number  of  companies  considerable  pain,  but  capital  is 
now  being  used  much  more  productively. 

Add  it  all  up — local  government  surpluses,  improved 
corporate  cash  flows,  as  well  as  individual  savings — and 
we  have  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  deficit  and  perpet- 
uate the  recovery,  too. 

This  leads  to  an  important  point:  Deficits  don't  have  to 
be  financed  solely  out  of  new  savings.  Government  bonds 
can  also  be  bought  from  the  new  wealth  created  by  a  rising 
securities  market.  Stocks  and  bonds  today  are  worth  a 
trillion  dollars  more  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Moreover,  with  inflation  at  bay,  people  will  be  investing 
more  in  securities,  including  those  of  the  government, 
than  in  traditional  inflation  hedges,  such  as  land,  gold, 
silver  and  Mickey  Mouse  watches. 

Interest  Rate  Fears  Overblown 

The  impact  of  the  federal  shortfall  on  interest  rates  is 
much  exaggerated,  as  a  handful  of  astute  economists 
(that's  not  always  a  contradiction),  such  as  John  Rutledge 
and  Alan  Reynolds,  have  demonstrated.  The  deficit  is 
higher  today  than  a  year  ago.  So  are  projections  of  future 
shortfalls.  Yet  interest  rates  are  lower. 

It  is  not  only  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  who  are  richer 
today;  so  is  the  nation.  And  a  richer  nation  can  better  cope 
with  Washington's  red  ink  than  a  poorer  one. 

If  the  recovery  is  allowed  to  proceed,  the  deficit  problem 
will  be  tackled  in  two  directions.  It  will  shrink  because  of 
increased  tax  revenues  that  a  vibrant  economy  will  generate. 
And  the  increased  wealth  of  an  expanded  economy  will 
make  financing  the  remaining  shortfall  that  much  easier. 
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The  height  of  precision  is 
within  your  reach. 


The  Falcon  100  offers  all  the  advantages 
of  larger  Falcons  at  a far  lower  cost. 


le  Falcon  100  makes  the  extra- 
Inary  rewards  of  Falcon  owner  - 
J  available  to  thousands  of 
rators  who  need  neither  a  large 
^continental  business  jet  like  the 
Ion  200  nor  intercontinental 
feport  like  the  Falcon  50. 

\  Won't  be  outgrown 

lie  Falcon  100  is  not  an  airplane 
bned  to  be  outgrown.  With  a 
■5  statute  mile  range,  it  is  the 
I  business  jet  for  its  class,  an 
ane  that  does  everything  beauti- 
.  It  is  the  world's  fastest  business 
equally  at  home  taming  a  short 
narrow  runway  as  flirting  with 
peed  of  sound.  It  boasts  maxi- 
n  operating  speeds  of  Mach  .87 
during  its  certification  testing, 
eved  Mach  .98 — triumphantly 

to  the  speed  of  sound.  Yet, 
all  Falcons,  airliner-style  high-lift 


y\irliner-style  high-lift  devices 

pees  grant  it  access  to  the 
lller.  more  conveniently  located 
lorts  that  may  exceed  the  safe 
Formance  capabilities  of  other 
Iness  jets. 

[he  science  of  comfort 

[he  Falcon  100's  interior  has  been 
ntifically  designed  by  the  world- 
pwned  human  engineering  firm 
Henry  Dreyfuss  Associates, 
bse  objective  it  was  to  achieve  a 
b  percentile  ergonomic  standard 
six  adult  passengers. 
[(Tien  you  first  board  the  Falcon 

you  will  be  surprised  by  its 
ciousness.  For  it  has  a  remarkably 
my  interior — one  you  wouldn't 
iect  of  an  airplane  in  this  class, 
lomfortable. 

Jid  so  your  stay  inside  the  Falcon 
cabin  will  remain.  Because 
cabin  evidences  a  singularly 
lligent  sense  of  proportion  and 
ction. 


Everything  is  placed  exactly 
where  it  should  be.  Seats  are  of 
optimum  size,  tables  at  the  right 
heights,  even  the  placement  of  such 
items  as  ashtrays  and  drink  holders 
has  been  calculated  to  best  fulfill 
their  functions. 


Comfort  calculated  to  the 
97.5  percentile 

Two  indirect  lighting  systems 
widen  and  lengthen  the  sense  of 
environment.  And  reading  lights 
have  been  scientifically  fashioned  to 
eliminate  shadows  and  glare 
throughout  the  full  range  of  seat 
positions. 

In  short,  what  will  strike  you 
most  about  the  Falcon  100  cabin  is 
that  everything  is  right,  everything 
optimized  as  to  form  and  function. 
A  simple  principle,  all  too  often 
ignored. 

Technology  that  works 

In  1982,  the  Falcon  100  became 
the  first  business  jet  to  be  certified 
with  the  Collins  Electronic  Flight 
Instrument  System  (EFIS).  EFIS 
makes  available  to  the  crew  informa- 
tion that  will  actually  improve  the 


safety  and  efficiency  of  flight.  And 
its  systems  redundancy  and  solid- 
state  simplicity  provide  an  unques- 
tioned advantage  in  dependability. 

Every  inch  a  Falcon 

The  Falcon  100  is,  first  and  fore- 
most, a  Falcon,  and  thus  carries  with 
it  all  the  qualities  that  have  made 
Falcon  jets  the  most  desired  business 
jets  in  the  sky;  a  precision  of  con- 
struction and  an  attention  to  detail 
that  are  simply  unmatched;  and 
sophisticated  aerodynamics  which 
afford  it  handling  qualities  that  are  as 
close  to  ideal  as  can  realistically  be 
achieved. 

Relentlessly  practical 

The  Falcon  100  is  well  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  business  jet 
buyer.  And,  moreover,  it  is  an  invest- 
ment that  will  provide  countless 
returns. 

Like  any  machine  of  this  caliber, 
the  Falcon  jet  "does  not  fear 

time."  Indeed,  a  Falcon's  resale 
value  is  often  higher  than  its 
original  price  when  new. 

But  the  real  shrewdness  of  the 
Falcon  100  investment  lies  in  what  it 
offers  you:  the  aerodynamic  genius, 
the  integrity  of  design  and  the  preci- 
sion engineering  that  are  unique, 
among  business  jets,  to  Falcon  Jet. 

If  the  possibilities  of  owning 
such  an  airplane  intrigue  vou,  call 
Roy  Bergstrom  at  (201)  288-8479,  or 
send  us  the  coupon  below. 
A  demonstration  flight  will  gladly 
be  arranged  wherein  you  can 
experience  firsthand  this  extra- 
ordinary airplane. 


r 


Fa  Icon  Jet 

Teterboro.  NJ  07608 


□  Please  send  more  information 
about  the  Falcon  100. 

□  I'd  like  to  arrange  a  sales  presentation. 

Name  

Title  :  

Company  

Address  

City  


.State  Zip_ 


Phone  (  

Now  flying  a_ 


-)- 


Electronic  flight  instruments 


Forbes 


Why  is  it  that  actors  and  inventors 
of  microchips— new  money-seem 
genuinely  surprised  that  they  are 
so  rich  while  inheritors  of  wealth 
seem  so  frightened?  And  why  have 
you  thought  so  little  about  this 
urgent  question? 


How  to  think 
about  money 


By  Lewis  Lapham 
Illustrations  by  Ed  Sorel 


Ii  n  America,  talk  of  money  is  rarely  stilled  and  never 
takes  second  place  to  talk  of  anything  else.  Not  even 
the  rumor  of  incest  commands  so  sudden  and  atten- 
tive a  silence.  Anybody  wishing  to  summon  an  audi- 
ence, whether  of  insurance  brokers  or  Marxist  university 
professors,  has  merely  to  speak  of  his  recent  encounter 
with  a  sum  in  excess  of  $500,000.  Maybe  he  has  just  had 
lunch  with  somebody  who  made  a  killing  in  real  estate. 
Perhaps  he  ran  across  an  author  who  sold  the  movie  rights 
for  $2.5  million.  Possibly  he  has  fresh  news  of  an  expen- 
sive divorce,  or  of  a  merger  said  to  involve  companies  with 
combined  assets  of  $8  billion.  The  money  achieves  the 
stature  of  celebrity,  and  for  a  brief  and  shining  moment 
(i.e.,  for  as  long  as  the  messenger  can  breathe  life  into  this 
absent  personage  by  reciting  the  terms  of  the  deal)  the 
audience  listens  with  the  rapt  attention  of  children  seated 
on  Santa's  knee.  Once  the  tale  is  done,  the  great  spirit 
vanishes  as  mysteriously  as  it  came,  and  the  talk  returns 
to  lesser  topics— a  senator's  sexual  preferences  or  the 
chance  of  World  War  III. 

Even  so,  no  matter  how  much  people  talk  about  money, 
no  matter  how  artfully  the  merchants  display  its  loveli- 
ness or  the  economists  tell  of  its  secret  journeys,  surpris- 
ingly few  people  either  know  or  wish  to  know  how  to 
think  about  money.  Nothing  so  excites  the  American 
imagination,  and  yet  nothing  so  eludes  its  intellectual 
grasp.  Enthralled  by  its  Dionysian  beauty,  most  people 
blur  the  distinction  between  money  as  commodity  and 
money  as  sacrament.  They  like  to  imagine  that  money 
rules  the  world,  and  they  assign  to  it  an  omnipotence  that 
it  doesn't  possess.  Votaries  on  the  liberal  left  attribute  to  it 

Leuis  Lapham,  editor  o/Harper's  magazine  and  author  o/Fortune's  Child  is  at 
work  on  a  book  about  the  place  of  money  in  the  American  imagination  ' 


the  sum  of  the  world's  evil.  Votaries  on  the  conservative 
right  conceive  of  money  as  the  store  of  the  world's  virtue. 

Much  to  the  disappointment  of  preachers  and  bank 
presidents,  money  has  as  little  inherent  moral  value  as  a 
politician's  smile.  It  is  an  abstraction,  as  colorless  as  the 
rain,  that  acquires  its  meaning  from  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
put.  Together  with  language  and  religion,  money  ranks  as 
one  of  the  primary  elements  with  which  mankind  builds 
the  architecture  of  civilization.  Money  votes  socialist  or 
monarchist,  finds  a  profit  in  pornography  or  translations 
from  the  Bible,  commissions  Rembrandt  and  underwrites 
the  technology  of  Auschwitz.  Men  can  choose  to  handle  it 
as  a  tool  or  dance  around  it  as  if  it  were  the  incarnation  of  a 
god.  Deployed  as  a  tool,  money  sustains  the  democratic 
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FWO  THOUSAND 


~vice  options  from  the  most  experienced  and  widely  skilled 
ople  in  the  industry.  You'll  rest  easy  knowing  your  call  brings 
sponsive  service  quickly,  if  you  need  it. 

When  you  want  to  design  and  develop  new  applications  to  help 
ike  the  most  of  your  equipment,  IBM  has  experienced  people  who 
q  work  with  you.  And  when  you  want  a  company  that  will  keep 
ring  after  the  selling  is  done,  IBM  will  make  you  feel  secure  with  a 
tionwide  system  of  customer  education,  including  seminars  and 
stomer  support  centers. 

It's  all  part  of  the  IBM  difference.  And  it  can  make  a  difference 
1  you  or  your  business. 


[1.1 


BALLY 


OF  SWITZERLAND 


The  difference  between  dressed,  and  well  dressed.' 


Small  Leather  Goods 


Accessories 


Bally 
(Conne 
brochure 


yvitzerland  Men's  Shops,  Bloomingdale's,  Ed  Mitchell's 
Jordon  Marsh  (Boston),  Porter  Steven's  (New  Orleans).  For  free 
Jack,  Bally,  Inc.,  1  Bally  Place,  New  Rochelle,  New  York  10801. 


Whe  leading  bankers  in  America  have  laid  their  heads  together  and 
Computed  the  fortunes  of  the  30  richest  persons  in  the  country.  The  figures 
here  given  are,  therefore,  the  most  authoritative  ever  compiled.  The  list 
Contains  many  surprises.  The  average  amount  owned  is  $123  million 
pnd  the  average  annual  income  $6.13  million.  Besides  giving  much 
pther  information,  this  article  answers  the  query,  "Who  are  the  10 persons 
^vho  paid  taxes  on  $5  million  incomes  last  year ?" 

America's 
30  richest  own 
$3.68  billion 

Rockefeller  heads  list  with  $1.2  billion 
Mrs.  Harriman  wealthiest  woman 
Frick  ahead  of  Carnegie 


By  B.C.  Forbes 

Who  are  the  30  richest  persons  in  America? 

This  article  gives  answer.  It  embodies,  not  any  guess  of 
mine,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  foremost 
bankers  in  the  country.  This  can  be  accepted,  therefore,  as 
the  most  authoritative  compilation  ever  made  on  this 
subject. 

The  combined  fortunes  of  the  30  richest  total  $3.68  billion. 

The  average  individual  fortune  is  $122.67  million.  Not 
one  of  the  30  has  less  than  $50  million. 

The  total  annual  income  of  the  30  is  figured  at  $184 
million,  of  which  John  D.  Rockefeller's  share  is  computed 
at  $60  million,  or  almost  half  as  much  as  the  other  29  put 
together. 

The  average  income  of  these  multimillionaires  is  $6.13 
million.  The  smallest  income  is  estimated  at  $2.5  million 
a  year. 

Three  women  among  richest  Americans 

There  are  three  women  on  the  list,  Mrs.  E.H.  Harriman 
with  $80  million  (the  richest  woman  in  the  country), 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage  with  $60  million  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Lewis  with  $50  million,  the  last-named  sum  having 
descended  from  Henry  H.  Flagler  of  Standard  Oil  and 
Florida  railroad  fame. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  the 
U.S.  is  less  than  $5  billion.  If  the  30  could  turn  their  wealth 
into  cash,  they  could  absorb  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
the  money  in  the  country. 

That  is  a  sensational  and  somewhat  misleading  way  of 
expressing  it.  The  total  wealth  of  the  U.S.  is  now  reckoned 
at  almost  $250  billion,  so  that  the  30  richest  control  less 
than  one-seventieth  of  it.  The  30,  however,  exercise  more 


Some  weeks  after  we  published  our  first  Four 
Hundred  issue,  we  were  shocked,  and  then 
pleased,  to  discover  that  founder  B.C.  Forbes  had 
beat  us  to  the  idea  by  64  years.  His  roster,  appearing 
in  the  Mar.  2,  1918  issue,  presented  the  nation's  then 
30  richest.  Many  of  the  names  therein  are  now  a  part 
of  American  heritage — Rockefeller,  Frick,  Carnegie, 
Vanderbilt — but  many  are  less  known,  such  as  Baker 
and  Lewis.  The  list  unaccountably  left  out  the  Mel- 
lon family.  Without  modern-day  disclosure  laws  (the 
SEC  was  not  founded  until  1934),  we  can  appreciate 
the  enormity  of  B.C.'s  task.  Reprinted  here  is  the 
original  1918  list  and  the  feature  that  accompanied 
it.  Following  that  we  examine  the  paths  each  fortune 

took.  Some  empires 
have  been  dismantled, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  for 
charitable  purposes. 
Some  have  been  split 
up  among  so  many 
heirs  that  there  is  real- 
ly no  current  fortune  to 
speak  of.  Several  for- 
tunes have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  current 
Four  Hundred  mem- 
bers, proving  once  and 
for  all  that  "shirt- 
sleeves to  shirt-sleeves 
in  three  generations" 
need  not  always  apply. 


AMERICA'S  30  RICHEST 

Who  They  Are 
How  Much  They  Own 

NOVEL  INVESTMENT  PLAN 

Newsboy  To  Multimillionaire 

ARE  WE  LOSING  THE  WAR? 
"Segregating"  Stenographers 
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than  one-seventieth  of  the  financial  power  of  the  U.S., 
although  they  are  far  from  being  able  to  carry  out  arbitrar- 
ily many  of  the  things  alleged  by  demagogues  and  believed 
by  many  of  the  public. 

Seventy  years  ago  a  pamphlet  published  in  New  York 
put  the  number  of  millionaires  in  the  Metropolis  at  only 
19.  Only  John  Jacob  Astor  pulled  in  a  million  a  year  then; 
his  wealth  was  estimated  at  $25  million,  mostly,  of  course, 
in  real  estate.  Stephen  Whitney  was  credited  with  $10 
million,  garnered  from  liquor,  cotton  and  real  estate.  Wil- 
liam B.  Astor,  son  of  John  Jacob,  had  $5  million,  Peter  G. 
Stuyvcsant,  $4  million,  and  James  Lenox,  of  library  fame, 
$3  million.  Last  year  206  Americans  pleaded  guilty  to 
having  annual  incomes  of  $1  million  or  more — and  paid 
income  taxes  on  them. 

Annual  incomes  of  $5  million 

The  latest  income  tax  returns  revealed  the  fact  that  ten 
persons  in  the  U.S.  confessed  to  an  income  of  over  $5 
million  for  the  year.  There  has  been  keen  speculation  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  ten.  The  following  list  probably  is  not 
more  than  one  name  out  of  line: 

John  D.  Rockefeller, 

H.C.  Fnck, 

Henry  Ford, 

Charles  M.  Schwab, 

Andrew  Carnegie, 

George  F.  Baker, 

William  Rockefeller, 

Edward  S.  Harkness, 

J.  Ogden  Armour, 

Pierre  S.  du  Pont. 


These,  however,  are  not  the  ten  richest  individuals  in 
the  country.  The  table  accompanying  this  article  shows  at 
a  glance  the  estimated  amounts  owned  by  each  of  the  30 
richest,  together  with  a  computation  of  the  annual  income 
based  on  a  5%  income  rate.  The  table  also  gives  the  source 
of  each  fortune. 

This  compilation  of  America's  30  richest  contains  q  jite 
a  number  of  surprises.  Some  of  the  names  and  some  of  the 
amounts  will  astound  the  public. 

John  D.  Rockefeller's  fortune  passed  the  billion-dollar 
mark,  I  am  told,  three  or  four  years  ago,  at  the  time 
Standard  Oil  Securities  more  than  doubled  the  price  ruling 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  Oil  Trust.  He  is  now  credited 
with  $1.2  billion.  His  income  is  estimated  to  work  out  at 
$2,739,726.02  a  day,  $114,155.25  an  hour,  $1,902.58  a| 
minute  and  $31.70  a  second. 

The  worst  sentence  Mr.  Rockefeller  could  receive  would 
be:  "Count  one  year's  income  in  $5  gold  pieces."  It  would 
kill  him. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  wealth,  if  it  could  be  turned  into  cash 
and  distributed  equally — which  it  couldn't — would  give 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  U.S.  $10  each.  His 
total  equals  approximately  one-fourth  of  all  the  money  in 
circulation  in  the  country. 

Frick  is  second  richest  American 

Nine  persons  in  every  ten,  if  asked,  "Who  do  you  think 
is  the  second-richest  man  in  America?"  would  instantly 
reply,  "Andrew  Carnegie."  They  would  be  wrong,  accord- 
ing to  our  best-posted  bankers. 

H.C.  Frick,  the  coke  king  and  steel  magnate,  is  rated 
above  Carnegie,  his  wealth  being  computed  at  $225  mil- 


Our  30  richest  Americans 


Estimated  fortune 
(millions) 


Yearly  income 
(millions) 


Chief 
source 


John  D.  Rockefeller    $1,200 

H.C.  Frick    225 

Andrew  Carnegie    200 

George  F.  Baker    150 

William  Rockefeller    150 

Edward  S.  Harkness    125 

J.  Odgen  Armour   

Henry  Ford   100 

W.K.  Vanderbilt    100 

Ed.  H.R.  Green    100 

Mrs.  E.H.  Harriman    80 

Vincent  Astor    75 

James  Stillman    70 

Thomas  F.  Ryan    70 

Daniel  Guggenheim    70 

Charles  M.  Schwab    70 

J.P.  Morgan    70 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage    60 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick    60 

Joseph  Widener    60 

Arthur  Curtis  James    60 

Nicholas  F.  Brady    60 

Jacob  H.  Schiff    50 

James  B.  Duke    50 

George  Eastman    50 

Pierre  S.  du  Pont    50 

Louis  F.  Swift    50 

Julius  Rosenwald    50 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis    50 

Henry  Phipps    50 


$60   oil 

1 1.25   coke,  steel 

10   steel 

7.5    banking 

7.5   oil,  railroads 

6.25   oil 


125    6.25    packing 


5    automobiles 

5    railroads 

5    banking 

4    railroads 

3.75    real  estate 

3.5    cotton,  banking 

3.5    tractions  [transit],  tobacco 

3.5    mining,  smelting 

3.5    steel 

3.5    banking 


banking 

farm  machinery 
tractions  (transit] 
mining,  railroads 
tractions  Itransit] 


2.5    banking 

2.5    tobacco 

2.5    cameras 

2.5   powder 

2.5   packing 

2.5    mail  orders 

2.5    oil 

2.5   steel 


Total 


$3.68  billion 


$184  million 


50 

I 
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Why  Federal  Express  absolutely  positively 
:hose  the  American  Express  Corporate  Card  System. 


fices  Co.,  Itu.  1985 


W'hen  the  management  of 
Federal  Express®  wanted  to 
treamline  their  travel  payment 
ystem,  they  took  the  most  direct 
oute  they  could  find. 

The  American  Express  ®Cor- 
>orate  Card  System. 

Smart  move.  Because  the  Sys- 
em  can  go  a  long  way  towards  cut- 
ing  costly  administrative  time  and 
)aperwork. 

It  can  also  improve  cash  flow, 
leduce  cash  advances.  And  allow 
nanagement  greater  control  over 
ising  travel  and  entertainment  costs. 


For  the  traveling  employee  it 
means  the  prestige  and  convenience 
of  using  the  American  Express* 
Card  to  meet  almost  every  business 
travel  and  entertainment  need. 
Almost  anywhere  in  the  world. 

More  than  300,000  companies 
already  use  the  American  Express 
Corporate  Card  System.  Like 
Federal  Express,  they  like  the  way 
it  delivers  the  goods. 
So  will  you. 

For  more  information,  send  in 
the  coupon  or  call  toll-free  1-800- 
528-AMEX: 


A.M.  Busquet.V.P. 
American  Express 
Travel  Management  Services 
P.O.  Box  13821,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85002 

I'd  like  to  find  out  how  the  American  Express 
Corporate  Card  System  can  benefit  my 
company. 


Company 


Title 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


L 


Phor 


No.  of  Traveler 


EXERESS 


American  Express  Travel  Management  Services 


In  Arizona  call  602-954-2088. 


Federal  Express  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Federal  Express  Corporation. 


Sources  of  America's  30 
greatest  fortunes 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  sources  of  Ameri 
ca's  30  largest  fortunes,  aggregating  $3.68  billion. 


Banking   5 

Oil   4 

Tractions  (transit]   3 

Steel   3 

Railroads   2 

Packing   2 

Mining   2 

Automobiles   1 

Cotton   1 

Cameras   1 

Coke   1 

Tobacco   1 

Powder   1 

Mail  orders   1 

Real  estate   1 

Farm  machinery   1 


lion,  yielding  him  an  income  of  $1 1.25  million.  You  don't 
hear  much  about  Mr.  Frick,  notwithstanding  his  extraordi- 
nary ability  and  his  gigantic  business  interests.  He  is  the 
Pittsburgher,  some  of  the  public  may  recall,  who  volun- 
teered to  pay  the  children  and  other  members  of  a  Christ- 
mas Club  who  lost  their  all  through  the  failure  of  an 
important  bank  just  before  a  recent  Christmas.  He  does 
little  things  like  that  quite  often.  Also,  he  thinks  nothing 
of  paying  half-a-million  for  a  painting.  Since  J. P.  Morgan 
died,  Mr.  Frick  has  been  the  best  customer  of  the  art 
dealers. 

How  did  he  make  his  $225  million? 

He  had  only  a  common  school  education  where  he  was 
born,  at  West  Overton,  Penna.  But  he  had  lots  of  grit.  Like 
John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Andrew  Carnegie,  he  early  sought 
opportunity  to  start  business  on  his  own  account.  Before 
he  was  of  age  he  organized  "Frick  &  Co.,  coke  manufactur- 
ers." He  prospered,  and  ten  years  later  formed  the  famous 
H.C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  a  veritable  gold  mine,  of  which  he  is 
still  chairman.  Carnegie's  steel  operations  needed  the  coke 
Frick  controlled,  and  a  generation  ago  Frick  joined  forces 
with  Carnegie.  In  his  early  30s,  Mr.  Frick  had  an  income  of 
a  million  a  year.  He  is  a  power  in  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Reading  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railroads,  in  the 
U.S.  Steel  Corp.  and  in  various  financial  institutions. 
Nowadays  he  works  less  and  plays  more. 

Carnegie  comes  next 

There  is  more  divergence  of  opinion  concerning  Carne- 
gie's wealth  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  America.  In 
certain  circles  it  is  affirmed  that,  although  he  has  given 
away  gifts  approaching  $200  million,  he  still  retains  more 
than  that  amount.  Yet  one  of  his  most  intimate  associates 
assured  me  some  time  ago  that  the  aged  steel  master  had 
given  away  all  but  a  fraction  of  his  fortune.  The  records  do 
not  bear  out  this  contention,  however,  although  the  au- 
thor of  the  Gospel  of  Wealth  many  years  ago  laid  down  the 
dictum,  "He  who  dies  thus  rich,  dies  disgraced."  Unless 
the  bankers  are  very  far  wrong  in  their  calculations,  the 
little  Scotsman  is  in  danger  of  dying  disgraced,  for  they 
still  believe  that  he  owns  something  like  $200  million. 

George  F.  Baker  and  William  Rockefeller  are  bracketed 
for  the  fourth  and  fifth  places  on  the  list,  with  $150 
million  each.  Baker  is  even  less  known  to  the  public  than 
Frick.  He  is  the  worst  sphinx  the  financial  world  has  ever 
known.  Not  even  his  own  relatives  know  anything  of  his 
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early  career.  I  know  of  only  one  man  who  says  he  has 
details  of  Baker's  experiences  when  young,  and  this  man 
does  not  propose  to  publish  the  facts  until  Mr.  Baker  has  I 
gone.  You  have  never  once  seen  George  F.  Baker  quoted  in 
the  newspapers.  His  aversion  to  being  interviewed  is  deep- 
er than  the  Atlantic.  He  never  speaks  in  public.  Only  once 
has  he  been' dragged  into  the  limelight — by  the  Pujo  "Mon- 
ey Trust  Investigation  Committee."  He  then  told  a  simple, 
straightforward  story  of  his  activities  and  declared  he 
would  gladly  withdraw  from  most  of  his  57  directorships  if 
his  colleagues  would  let  him.  He  added  that  he  had  never 
sought  a  single  directorship. 

Mr.  Baker  was  one  of  the  late  J. P.  Morgan's  closest 
chums  and  associates.  Each  valued  the  other's  judgment. 
J. P.  wanted  Baker  on  the  board  of  every  company  he 
formed  or  financed.  As  head  of  the  First  National  Bank  and 
of  the  First  Security  Co.,  Mr.  Baker  was  and  is  a  power  in 
the  banking  and  investment  fields.  He  became  a  director  in 
more  large  enterprises  than  any  other  man  in  America.  He 
is  classed  as  one  of  the  ablest  judges  of  securities  in  Wall 
Street.  Those  nearest  him  put  his  fortune  at  $150  million 
or  more.  He  is  78  but  is  still  active — both  in  the  financial 
district  and  on  the  golf  links.  His  son  George  F.  Baker  Jr.  is 
becoming  an  important  force  in  the  financial  world. 

Of  William  Rockefeller  little  need  be  said,  as  his  activi- 
ties have  been  similar  to  those  of  his  older  brother.  He 
began  as  a  bookkeeper,  soon  obtained  an  interest  in  a 
produce  commission  firm,  later  joined  the  oil  concern  of 
which  John  D.  was  a  partner,  and  afterwards  organized 
William  Rockefeller  &  Co.,  which  became  an  important 
part  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  He  has  held  as  many  as  50 
directorships  in  railroads,  industrial  companies,  banks, 
etc.  His  son,  Percy  A.,  is  now  coming  prominently  to  the 
front  as  a  daring  promoter  and  upbuilder  of  large  enter- 
prises, particularly  those  stimulated  by  the  paralysis  pro- 
duced in  certain  industries  by  the  war. 

Fortunes  from  staple  products 

How  would  you  like  to  be  left  $85  million?  Something 
like  that  sum  fell  into  the  lap  of  Edward  S.  Harkness  not  so 
long  ago.  His  brother,  Charles  W.  Harkness,  two  years  ago 
bequeathed  half  of  his  fortune,  estimated  at  $170  million, 
to  Edward.  The  Harknesses  were,  next  to  the  Rockefellers, 
the  largest  holders  of  Standard  Oil  stocks.  Mr.  Harkness 
has  never  appeared  in  the  limelight.  He  is  a  director  in  only 
one  or  two  companies  and  is  not  active  in  large  financial 
affairs.  Another  brother,  Lamon,  who  died  in  California 
several  years  ago,  also  left  about  $170  million.  While 
Edward's  fortune  cannot  be  gauged  at  all  exactly,  bankers 
declare  he  will  now  be  able  to  write  his  name  for  at  least 
$125  million.  One  of  the  younger  generation  of  Hark- 
nesses is  of  a  different  stamp  and  often  figures  in  the 
newspapers  as  a  sport  devotee. 

Another  $125  million  Croesus,  according  to  financial 
experts,  is  J.  Ogden  Armour.  Although  the  profit  of  Ar- 
mour &  Co.  last  year  on  each  dollar's  worth  of  food 
products  handled  was  less  than  2 'A  cents,  the  concern's 
net  profits  for  the  year  exceeded  $20  million.  When  Ogden 
Armour  was  a  young  man,  his  father  had  misgivings  re- 
garding the  fate  of  his  gigantic  organization  after  he  passed 
away;  but  Armour  &  Co.  now  does  six  times  the  business 
done  when  the  famous  founder  of  the  enterprise  died.  The 
total  turnover  last  year  approached  $600  million.  There 
are  few  more  enterprising  business  leaders  in  America 
than  J.  Ogden  Armour.  Incidentally,  his  wealth  has  not 
turned  his  head. 

Three  names  come  under  the  $100  million  class,  Henry 
Ford,  W.K.  Vanderbilt  and  Colonel  Ed.  H.R.  Green,  the  son 
of  Hetty  Green. 
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ALITALIA'S 
BUSINESS  CLASS. 
IT  ELIMINATES 


Other  airlines'  747s  to  Italy 


->  Ok 


Alitalia's  747 


On  some  airlines,  Business  Class  is  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  Economy.  On  Alitalia,  it's 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  First  Class. 
Our  seats  are  few.  And  far  between. 

Other  airlines  flying  to  Italy  seat  as  many  as 
eight  Business  Class  passengers  across.  On 
Alitalia's  747s  out  of  New  York,  we  seat  you  four 
across.  That's  two  on  one  side  of  the  plane  and 
two  on  the  other.  You  can't  get  stuck  in  the  mid- 
dle, because  there  isn't  any.  Instead,  there's  space. 
Space  to  stand  in.  Walk  in.  Stretch  your  legs  in. 
On  our  DC  10s  out  of  Chicago,  the  seats  are 
arranged  in  pairs  and  are  six  across,  but  the  com- 
fort is  just  as  lavish. 

On  Alitalia, 
Business  comes  first. 

Other  airlines  sandwich 
their  Business  Class  pas- 


sengers somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  plane. 

At  Alitalia  we  put  Business  Class  where  First 
Class  used  to  be,  up  front.  So  you'll  be  getting  on 
last  and  getting  off  first. 

Above  it  all,  fine  Italian  cuisine. 

From  the  hearty  dishes  of  the  South  to  the 
delicate  subtleties  of  the  North,  we  serve  the  kind 
of  specialties  you'd  expect  to  find  only  in  the  finest 
Italian  restaurants. 

Of  course,  no  meal  would  be  complete  with- 
out wines.  And  ours  are  from  the  finest  vineyards 
in  Italy. 

Add  it  all  up.  We  think  you'll  agree:  if  you're 
flying  to  Italy  Business  Class,  you'll  want  to  make 
it  your  business  to  fly  Alitalia. 

For  reservations  or  for  more  information,  call 
your  travel  agent  or  get  in  touch 
with  your  nearest  Alitalia  office. 


/Ilitalia 


Henry  Ford's  $100  million 

Henry  Ford's  is  a  fortune  which  even  the  most  rabid 
socialist  will  admit  has  been  made  honestly.  His  income 
last  year  probably  exceeded  $25  million.  There  is  a  touch 
of  irony  in  the  circumstance  that  this  man  who  belittles 
money  and  its  place  in  life  should  be  accumulating  it  faster 
than  almost  any  other  person  in  America  with  the  excep- 
tion of  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Ford's  career  is  too  well 
known  to  call  for  recapitulation. 

Colonel  Green's  $100  million  was,  of  course,  left  him 
almost  in  its  entirety  by  his  mother,  whose  total  fortune 
reached  that  round  figure.  She  left  nothing  to  charity,  only 
$5,000  to  each  of  three  friends,  $3.5  million  to  her  daugh- 
ter, and  almost  everything  else  to  her  only  son.  Colonel 
Green  has  not  yet  become  a  dominating  power  in  the 
financial  world,  notwithstanding  his  enormous  interests. 
The  Green  fortune  was  scraped  together  by  Hetty's  ultra- 
frugal  mode  of  living,  her  shrewd  real  estate  operations  and 
her  cautious  banking  activities. 

Commodore  Vanderbilt's  enormous  fortune  has  been 
well  split  up  during  the  last  two  generations.  William  K., 
however,  is  stated  by  the  best  judges  to  possess  about  $100 
million.  His  income  of  $5  million  a  year,  however,  appar- 
ently has  not  made  him  exuberantly  happy.  It  was  this 
member  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  who  was  quoted  three  or 
four  years  ago  as  snapping  at  the  ship  news  reporters  on  his 
arrival  from  Europe:  "I  am  disgusted  with  everything." 
Incidentally,  the  only  Vanderbilt  who  is  a  familiar  and 
busy  figure  in  the  financial  district  is  young  Cornelius — 
"Colonel"  Vanderbilt  now.  It  was  he  who  was  cut  off  with 
a  paltry  million,  but  financiers  declare  that  had  Cornelius 
been  a  poor  boy  he  could  still  have  made  his  mark. 

Edward  H.  Harriman  left  one  of  the  shortest  wills  and 
one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  America's  history.  The 
railroad  magnate  in  about  a  dozen  words  bequeathed  ev- 
erything he  had  to  his  wife.  His  fortune  exceeded  $70 
million,  and  it  is  a  fair  estimate  that  the  $80  million  mark 
has  since  been  reached,  as  Mrs.  Harriman  lives  in  a  quiet, 
unextravagant  way  and  her  investments  are  ably  handled. 
Practically  the  entire  Harriman  fortune  was  made  during 
the  last  dozen  years  of  the  railroad  wizard's  life. 

Vincent  Astor  is  put  down  as  worth  $75  million.  This  is 
the  only  fortune  in  the  whole  list  made  practically  entirely 
from  real  estate.  Since  his  ascendancy  to  the  head  of  the 
Astor  family,  this  young  man  has  deported  himself  credi- 
tably. He  has  been  in  service  abroad  for  months,  as  an 
ensign.  His  affairs  are  well  managed. 

Five  pay  income  tax  on  $70  million 

Five  Americans  have  fortunes  estimated  at  $70  mil- 
lion— James  Stillman,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Daniel  Guggen- 
heim, Charles  M.  Schwab  and  J. P.  Morgan. 

James  Stillman  is  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Nation- 
al City  Bank.  His  father  was  a  successful  cotton  merchant, 
and  Mr.  Stillman  followed  in  his  footsteps.  He  made 
several  millions  in  the  cotton  business  before  he  took  up 
banking.  It  was  through  his  titanic  energy  that  the  City 
Bank  won  first  place  among  national  institutions  in  the 
U.S.  Mr.  Stillman  for  years  has  spent  half  his  time  in 
Europe.  He  is  closely  related  to  the  Rockefellers. 

The  humble  job  of  a  dry  goods  clerk  in  Baltimore  did  not 
suit  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan,  so  he  migrated  to  Wall  Street. 
He  made  enough  to  buy  a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  more  than  40  years  ago.  The  Street  has  known 
few  speculators  as  daring  and  as  successful  financially  as 
Ryan.  He  took  to  consolidating  street  railway  and  lighting 
properties  in  the  early  days.  His  activities  were  not  con- 
fined to  New  York;  he  put  through  big  deals  in  Chicago 


206  have  $1  million  a  year 


The  income  tax  returns  for  last  year  show  that  206 
individuals  had  incomes  of  over  $1  million;  10  had 
over  $5  million  each.  A  total  of  429,401  paid  income 
taxes,  the  smallest  income  taxed  having  been 
$3,000.  The  following  table  gives  details: 


Otis 
Dillioi 

foil 


Income 


No.  persons 
paying 


$3,000  to     $4,000  85,122 

$4,000  to     $5,000  72,027 

$5,000  to  $10,000   150,551 

$10,000  to  $25,000  30,882 

$25,000  to   $50,000  23, 734 

$50,000  to  $100,000   10,452 

$100,000  to  $200,000  4,184 

$200,000  to  $300,000   1,153 

$300,000  to  $1  million  1,085 

$1  million  to  $5  million  196 

$5  million  and  over  10 


and  other  American  cities.  He  later  entered  the  tobacco 
field  and  became  a  power  behind  the  American  Tobacco 
throne.  In  his  spare  moments  he  picked  up  control  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  which  he  subsequently 
sold  to  J. P.  Morgan.  Also,  Mr.  Ryan  contrived  to  become 
kingpin  in  New  York's  entire  subway,  street  railway  and 
other  railway  systems.  His  worth  is  here  put  down  as  $70 
million,  but  some  say  he  owns  much  more.  He  is  not 
especially  popular  in  the  financial  world. 

Guggenheims  are  second-richest  family 

"The  Guggenheim  family  is  the  second-richest  in  Amer 
ica,"  said  a  well-informed  financier  in  a  position  to  talk 
The  father  of  the  "seven  brothers"  left  several  millions 
made  chiefly  in  mining  and  smelting,  and  no  family  has 
done  more  in  that  wide  field — indeed,  one  of  their  compa 
nies  is  referred  to  as  the  "smelting  trust."  Not  content 
with  doing  big  things  at  home,  they  are  exploring  a  colos 
sal  copper  property  in  Chile,  destined,  Wall  Street  be- 
lieves, to  become  a  fabulously  prolific  producer.  Daniel 
Guggenheim,  the  head  of  the  family,  is  calculated  to  be 
worth  upwards  of  $70  million — and  is  growing  richer  by 
the  minute  owing  to  the  cleverness  with  which  the  Gug- 
genheim activities  are  directed. 

Mr.  Schwab  was  offered  $100  million  when  the  war 
began  for  his  interest  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  He 
patriotically  refused  to  let  control  of  America's  Krupps 
pass  into  alien  hands — a  step  which  events  have  since 
proved  would  have  meant  incalculable  damage  to  this 
country's  interests.  A  dozen  years  ago  both  Bethlehem 
Steel  and  Mr.  Schwab  were  struggling  hard  to  make  ends 
meet.  He  had  to  sign  personally  every  note  the  company 
issued,  so  doubtful  was  its  credit  regarded  in  those  days. 
Bethlehem  Steel  was  steadily  forging  ahead  before  the  war 
began.  Later  its  common  shares  rose  from  $40  to  $700.  Mr. 
Schwab's  wealth  is  believed  to  stand  at  about  $70  million 
at  the  present  time.  He  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  a  self 
made  man. 

Mr.  Morgan,  on  the  other  hand,  picked  his  father  well 
The  original  J. P.  left  his  son  about  $50  million,  but  this 
total  has  been  enormously  swelled  during  the  last  three 
and  a  half  years  through  the  Morgan  firm's  activities  as 
fiscal  agents  for  the  Allies  until  America  entered  the  war 
Morgan  &  Co.  received  a  commission  of  1%  and  all  ex- 
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penses  on  purchases  made  here,  and  their  total  profits  from 
this  source  probably  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40, 
so  that  it  is  now  estimated  Mr.  Morgan  is  worth  $70 
million. 

A  few  possessors  of  $60  million 

In  the  $60  million  class  are  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick,  Joseph  Widener,  Arthur  Curtis  James  and 
Nicholas  F.  Brady. 

"Uncle"  Russell  Sage  left  well  over  $60  million,  every 
cent  going  to  his  wife  who,  he  pathetically  stated  in  his 
will,  was  "temperamentally"  better  fitted  than  he  had 
been  to  dispose  of  the  money.  She  has  given  away  not  a  few 
millions  and,  unfortunately,  some  of  her  investments  are 
understood  to  have  turned  out  badly,  so  that  her  total 
wealth  today  is  probably  somewhat  less  than  it  originally 
was.  The  Russell  Sage  fortune  came  chiefly  from  money- 
lending  in  Wall  Street — and  by  inordinate  niggardliness  in 
the  matter  of  spending. 

Part  of  Cyrus  H.  McCormick's  wealth  was  also  inherited 
from  the  fine  old  American  citizen  of  the  same  name,  the 
inventor  of  the  reaper.  The  son  has  greatly  increased  his 
patrimony  and  has  also  been  the  foremost  figure  in  devel- 
oping the  great  International  Harvester  Co.  of  which  he  is 
president.  When  the  war  ceases,  the  European  demand  for 
American  reapers  doubtless  will  be  overwhelming,  so  that 
the  McCormick  fortune  may  continue  to  grow. 

Both  the  Widener  and  the  Brady  money  has  come  chiefly 
from  tractions  [transit].  P.A.  Widener  of  Philadelphia  left 
some  $60  million,  although  his  heir,  Joseph,  was  not  given 
an  entirely  free  hand  with  all  this  sum. 

Inherited,  not  earned,  riches  also  constituted  the  bulk  of 
Nicholas  F.  Brady's  $60  million  bank  account.  His  father, 
Anthony  N.  Brady,  mixed  politics  and  franchises  so  adroit- 
ly that  he  rolled  up  scores  of  millions.  The  son  is  by  no 
means  a  cipher;  he  is,  among  lots  of  other  things,  chairman 
of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  president  of  the  New  York 
Edison  Co.,  director  of  many  corporations  and  a  member  of 
the  leading  engineering  associations.  He  is  only  40. 

Mining  and  railroading  have  yielded  the  bulk  of  the  $60 
million  credited  to  Mr.  James,  of  the  old  established  firm 
of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  the  members  of  which  have  been 
prominent  from  time  to  time  in  public  affairs. 

Schiff  in  the  $50  million  class 

The  eight  remaining  names  on  the  list,  each  having  $50 
million,  are  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  James  B.  Duke,  George  East- 
man, Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Lewis  F.  Swift,  Julius  Rosenwald, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  and  Henry  Phipps. 

Although  Mr.  Schiff  spends  almost  as  much  time  giving 
away  money  as  in  making  it,  his  international  banking 
firm,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  has  been  so  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful that  his  wealth  is  believed  to  be  not  far  short  of  $50 
million.  Mr.  Schiff  married  a  daughter  of  Solomon  Loeb, 
then  senior  partner  of  the  house,  even  then  a  very  promi- 
nent one.  Under  Mr.  Schiff  it  has  prospered  exceedingly. 
Millions  were  made  in  financing  Union  Pacific  when 
Harriman  took  hold  of  it. 

"Duke's  Mixture"  and  other  blends  of  tobacco — blended 
with  brains — have  netted  J.B.  Duke  his  $50  million.  He  is  a 
shining  example  of  a  self-made  man,  his  early  days  having 
been  characterized  by  poverty  and  incessant  toil.  When 
the  "tobacco  trust"  was  dissolved  he  betook  himself  to 
Europe  and  became  the  dominating  tobacco  figure  in  the 
Old  World.  He  is  again  a  resident  of  New  York. 

Kodaks,  films  and  other  summer  vacation  accessories 
have  "taken"  half  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
world's  wealth  for  George  Eastman.  It  has  really  been 
printers'  ink,  however,  which  has  done  the  trick;  advertis- 


ing has  put  a  Kodak  in  nearly  everyone's  pocket.  He  was 
first  an  amateur  photographer  like  the  rest  of  us.  But  that 
is  about  as  far  as  the  analogy  goes.  He  perfected  the  process 
for  making  dry  plates  and  in  his  early  20s  began  to  manu- 
facture them.  He  is  one  of  the  few  bachelors  in  this  list. 

Had  General  T.  Coleman  du  Pont  not  sold  out  his 
powder  stocks  just  after  the  European  pandemonium  be- 
gan, his  name  would  have  figured  in  this  table  instead  of 
his  brother's,  Pierre  S.  du  Pont.  The  General  sold  out  for  a 
beggarly  $20  million.  Today  he  could  have  got  nearer  $100 
million.  Pierre  is  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least  $50  mil- 
lion, and  if  the  world  does  not  shortly  stop  quarreling,  he 
will  gallop  toward  the  Rockefeller  class.  Powder  has  made 
several  generations  of  du  Pont  de  Nemours  unconsciously 
rich.  To  fit  in  with  democracy,  the  "de  Nemours"  brought 
over  by  the  French  baron  was  dropped  years  ago. 

Swift  Co.  second  in  business  volume 

Next  to  the  Steel  Trust,  the  largest  business  done  by  any 
concern  in  America  last  year  was,  so  far  as  known,  that  of 
Swift  &  Co.  Its  turnover  reached  $875  million,  or  $3 
million  every  business  day  of  the  year.  The  present  head  of 
this  vast  enterprise,  Louis  F.  Swift,  is  put  down  for  $50 
million,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  conservative  estimate. 
The  company's  profits  last  year  alone  were  $34  million. 

There  is  no  more  picturesque  career  in  this  enumeration 
than  that  of  Julius  Rosenwald.  He  had  some  dealings  with 
a  small  Chicago  firm  that  was  selling  goods  by  mail.  They 
owed  him  some  money  and  he  took  an  interest  in  the 
business.  He  became  the  creator  of  the  mail-order  business 
as  now  understood  and  is  today  the  king  of  that  vast  field. 
He  has  been  described  as  "the  brainiest  man  in  Chicago." 
His  management  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  has  been  origi- 
nal, daring — and  enormously  profitable. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  is  a  name  entirely  unknown  by  the 
general  public.  Henry  M.  Flagler  left  an  estate  valued  at 
$75  million,  the  bulk  of  it  going  to  his  widow,  who,  in 
turn,  left  most  of  it  to  her  niece,  Mrs.  Lewis  of  Cincinnati. 
The  Flagler  fortune  was  made  in  Standard  Oil,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  was  later  spent  in  building  his  Florida  railroad. 

After  a  spell  as  an  office  boy,  Henry  Phipps  rose  quickly 
in  the  Pittsburgh  business  scale.  He  became  agent  for  the 
Du  Pont  Powder  Co.  and  later  switched  to  iron  and  steel. 
Everything  he  touched  turned  to  gold.  He  became  one  of 
the  "Carnegie  millionaires."  Of  late  years  he  has  traveled 
much  and  given  away  lots  of  money. 

A  trifle  of  $10  million  each 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  men  possessing  smaller 
fortunes  who,  nevertheless,  are  rolling  up  incomes  of 
several  million  dollars  per  annum.  In  the  automobile  field, 
for  example,  both  John  N.  Willys,  of  the  Willys-Overland, 
and  William  C.  Durant,  of  General  Motors,  are  undoubted- 
ly earning  several  millions  a  year.  One  shipping  man, 
entirely  unknown  to  the  public,  has  made  at  least  $10 
million  in  the  last  three  years.  Men  like  Eugene  G.  Grace, 
president  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  Irving  T.  Bush,  of  Bush 
Terminal  fame,  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  the  packer,  Wrigley, 
the  chewing  gum  manufacturer,  William  H.  Nichols,  head 
of  the  General  Chemical  Co.,  H.P.  Davison,  of  Morgan  &. 
Co.,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &.  Co.,  Frank  A.  Vander- 
lip,  of  the  National  City  Bank,  Percy  A.  Rockefeller,  Albert 
H.  Wiggin,  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  Frederic  Straus,  of 
Seligman  &  Co.,  W.E.  Corey  and  J.  Leonard  Replogle,  of 
the  steel  industry,  and  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  muni- 
tions and  chemical  industries  also  are  now  enjoying  very 
large  incomes. 

Very,  very  few  of  our  largest  men  are  young.  There  may 
be  hope,  therefore,  for  the  rest  of  us!  ■ 
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Aftermath 


Oil.  NYC  and  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 
1839-1937.  Married,  4  children.  At 
19  borrowed  $1,000  from  father  to 
go  into  produce  business.  Became 
silent  partner  Andrews,  Clark  & 
Co.  oil  refinery  in  1864.  Formed 
Standard  Oil  1866  and  bought  out 
or  ruined  other  refineries  to  create 
Standard  Oil  Trust  1882.  Amassed 
estimated  $900  million  fortune  at 
time  of  Supreme  Court-ordered  dis- 
solution 191 1.  At  family  estate  (Po- 
cantico  Hills)  moved  railroads  and 
rearranged  hills  to  suit  the  view 
("An  example  of  what  God  could  do 
if  only  he'd  had  the  money").  Gave 
away  an  estimated  $500  million 
during  lifetime.  Established  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  Laura  Spelman  Rocke- 


J.D.  Rockefeller 


feller  Memorial  and  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute for  Medical  Research,  etc. 
Left  net  estate  of  $26.4  million, 
most  of  his  property  having  passed 
to  son,  John  D.  Jr.,  long  before  his 
death  (see  numerous  descendants 
among  We  Forbes  Four  Hundred). 


Frick 


Steel.  Pittsburgh.  1849-1919.  Mar- 
ried, 2  children.  Worked  in  uncle's 
store  for  board  and  place  to  sleep  on 
the  counter.  Got  into  coke  manu- 
facturing with  Andrew  Carnegie 
and  soon  dominated  industry. 
Broke  bloody  Homestead  Strike  in 
1892.  Built  Fifth  Avenue  mansion 
and  filled  it  with  Turners,  Van 
Dykes,  Rembrandts,  Fragonards, 
Watteaus  and  Bouchers.  At  home 
frequently  found  seated  on  Renais- 
sance throne  listening  to  "Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold"  or  "The 


Rosary"  played  on  splendid  organ. 
Donated  mansion  and  $15  million 
endowment  for  upkeep  to  NYC. 
Left  bulk  of  his  estate  to  2  children. 
Childs  Frick,  a  paleontologist,  who 
died  in  1965,  passed  his  portion  of 
estate  to  three  surviving  children, 
of  whom  2 — -Henry  Clay  Frick  II 
and  Mrs.  J.  Fife  Symington — are 
still  alive.  Henry's  daughter,  Helen 
Clay  Frick,  is  94,  unmarried  and 
living  in  Pittsburgh  (see  p.  142). 


oa/meaie 


Steel.  Pittsburgh.  1835-1919.  Mar- 
ried, 1  daughter.  Emigrated  from 
Scotland  at  13.  Became  bobbin  boy, 
telegrapher,  investor,  finally  steel 
magnate.  In  1868  wrote:  "33  and  an 
income  of  $50,000  per  annum — be- 


Carnegie 
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yond  this  never  earn.  Cast  aside 
business  forever,  except  for  oth- 
ers." Sold  interest  Carnegie  &  Co. 
to  J.P.  Morgan  to  form  basis  for  U.S. 
Steel,  1901,  for  $492  million.  Built 
28,000-acre  Scotland  estate  for  fam- 
ily, otherwise  lived  simply.  Gave 
estimated  $350  million  to  numer- 
ous philanthropies,  notably  Carne- 
gie Foundation,  Carnegie  Institute, 
Carnegie  Libraries.  Left  a  modest 
$23  million  estate,  the  bulk  to  his 
wife  (for  whom  he  had  previously 
established  trust).  At  her  death  in 
1946  all  her  property  passed  to 
daughter,  Margaret  Carnegie  Mil- 
ler, 86,  of  Fairfield,  Conn. 

^etw^e  'd/'tiAev  'SfyaAew 

Banker.  New  York  City.  1840-1931. 
Married,  3  children.  Left  school  at 
age  15,  got  job  in  State  Banking 
Dept.,  Albany,  registering  bank 
notes.  Hired  as  cashier  by  John 
Thompson,  shady  note  broker  in- 


Baker 


strumental  in  getting  currency  na- 
tionalized, 1863.  Sold  government 
bonds  during  Civil  War;  bought  out 
Thompson  after  the  Panic  of  1873. 
Became  president  First  National 
Bank  of  N.Y.  and  "simply  wrote  up 
the  industrial  development  of  the 
U.S."  Known  as  "Sphinx  of  Wall 
Street."  Philanthropies,  $22  mil- 
lion total:  Baker's  Field  to  Colum- 
bia, all  buildings  for  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration 
at  Harvard,  large  grants  to  New 
York  Hospital.  Left  $5  million  each 
to  his  2  daughters,  the  bulk  of  his 
$73  million  fortune  (down  from 
$200  million  prior  to  Crash  of  '29) 
to  only  son,  George  F.  Jr.,  who  died 
aboard  yacht  6  years  later.  Junior 
Baker  set  up  $15  million  founda- 
tion, passed  the  rest  ($45  million)  to 
2  sons,  2  daughters.  Son  Grenville 
died  childless  in  1949  of  gunshot 
wounds  on  the  family's  Florida  es- 


tate. Son  George  F.  Ill  committed 
suicide  on  the  same  estate  1977, 
left  5  children  as  heirs.  Daughter 
Edith,  who  married  a  grandson  of 
Jacob  Schiff,  died  1975,  leaving  two 
sons.  Daughter  Florence  Martin- 
eau,  71,  of  Washington,  Conn.,  still 
living. 

Oil.  NYC  and  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 
1841-1922.  Married,  6  children  (2 
died  young).  Jovial  younger  brother 
of  Standard  Oil  founder  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Began  work  as  book- 
keeper, then  as  partner  in  produce 
commission  trade;  later  joined  his 
brother  in  oil  business.  Popular 
member  of  the  "Standard  Oil  gang" 
and  president  of  Standard  Oil  of 
N.Y.  until  Supreme  Court  ordered 
its  dissolution  in  1911.  Descen- 
dants are  now  centered  in  Green- 
wich, Conn.  2  sons  married  daugh- 
ters of  banker  James  Stillman;  1 
daughter  married  the  heir  to  the 
Remington  Arms  fortune,  Marcel- 
lus  Hartley  Dodge;  another  daugh- 
ter wed  D.H  McAlpin  (hotelier). 


W.  Rockefeller 


Like  his  friend  Stillman,  Rockefel- 
ler left  his  $50  million  estate  in  the 
form  of  4  trusts,  with  income  to  go 
to  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
with  principal  to  be  divided  among 
more  than  50  great-grandchildren. 
(See  heirs  of  William  Rockefeller, 
p.  155.) 

Sdwavd  K^te/iAen  c/farAn^M 

Inheritance.  NYC.  1874-1940.  Mar- 
ried, no  children.  Father  Stephen 
was  Standard  Oil  partner.  Inherited 
also  from  brother  Charles,  who 
died  childless  in  1916.  Director  of 


Harkness 


Southern  Pacific,  New  York  Cen- 
tral railroad  lines.  Golfer,  yachts- 
man. Donated  over  $100  million  to 
charity  during  lifetime.  Left  widow 
Mary  Stillman  Harkness  the  resid- 
ual income  from  $55  million  es- 
tate. After  her  death  (1954),  half 
was  distributed  to  Commonwealth 
Fund,  one-fourth  to  Presbyterian 
Hospital  (NYC)  and  one-fourth  to 
various  institutions.  Her  personal 
estate  of  $20  million  went  to  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  and  the  chil- 
dren of  4  residual  beneficiaries. 

Meatpacker.  Lake  Forest,  111.  1863- 
1927.  Married,  1  daughter.  Son  of 
Philip  Armour,  founder  of  grain  and 
packing  firm  Armour  &  Co.  Quit 
Yale  in  1884  to  assist  in  growing 
business;   took  over  at  father's 


Armour 
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Show  her  she's  the  reason 
its  never  been  lonely  at  the  top, 


Your  jeweler  can  show  you  many  extraordinary  diamond  solitaires  of  a  carat  or  more. The  ring  shown  features  a  l  b,  carat  brilliant  cut  diarm 


A  carat  or  more— one  in  a  million 

Everv  diamond  is  rare. 
But  of  all  diamonds  found,  a  solitaire  of 
a  carat  or  more  is  only  one  in  a  million. 

And,  like  love,  becomes  more  preciou 
with  time. 

A  miracle  among  miracles. 
Born  from  the  earth.  Reborn  on  a  woman 

The  extraordinary  diamond 
of  a  carat  or  more. 

Show  the  world  you  couldn't  have  mac 
it  without  her. 

A  diamond  is  forever.  DeBeei 


A  carat  or 
more  has  a 
certain  ring 
to  it. 


Bailey 
Banks & 
Biddle 

World  Renowned  Jewelers 
Since  1832 
Philadelphia  •  (215)  564-6200 
Pittsburgh  •  Washington,  D.C. 
Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Charlotte 

Louisville  •  Milwaukee 
South  Coast  Plaza  •  Torrance 

c  1983  Terrell  &  Company  ^ 


death  in  1901  and  under  his  leader- 
ship expanded  from  $182  million  a 
year  in  sales  to  over  $1  billion.  At 
one  time  said  to  be  among  the 
world's  richest  men.  After  WWI 
suffered  losses  and  made  poor  in- 
vestments, including  $50  million 
speculation  in  German  marks.  Ad- 
mitted to  losing  $1  million  a  day  for 
130  days.  At  death  his  estate  report- 
ed to  be  worth  only  $20,000.  How- 
ever, widow  left  $3  million  to  her 
daughter,  Lolita  Mitchell  (Mrs. 
John  J.)  in  1954. 


Automobile  manufacturer.  Detroit. 
1863-1947.  Married,  1  son.  Learned 
machinist's  trade,  became  chief  en- 
gineer Edison  Illuminating  Co.  Or- 
ganized Ford  Motor  Co.  1903,  be- 


came world's  largest  automobile 
manufacturer  and  an  American  in- 
stitution. The  Model  T  appeared  in 
1908;  by  1913  assembly  line  mass 
production  enabled  Ford  to  sell  it 
for  $500.  (For  details  of  fortune  and 
descendants  see  William  Clay  Ford,  et 
al.p.  104  J 


Inheritance.  NYC.  1849-1920.  Mar- 
ried twice,  divorced  once,  3  chil- 
dren. Grandson  of  Commodore 
Vanderbilt,  became  family  patri- 
arch upon  death  of  older  brother 
Cornelius  in  1899.  Interests  lay 
outside  business:  "Willie  was  the 
greatest  supporter  of  sport,  opera, 
yachting,  racing,  art,  architecture, 
coaching  and  the  theater  in  Ameri- 
can social  annals."  First  wife  Alva 
threw  party  of  the  millennium  in 
1883,  a  fancy  dress  ball  that  cost 
$250,000.  Also  made  social  history 
by  forcing  daughter  Consuelo  to 
marry  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
(Vanderbilt  money  went  toward  re- 


Vanderbilt 


furbishing  Blenheim,  birthplace  of 
Winston  Churchill,  insuring  the 
comfort  of  the  Dukes  of  Marlbor- 
ough to  the  present  day.)  Bulk  of 
Vanderbilt's  $54.5  million  estate 
was  divided  between  his  2  sons, 
daughter  Consuelo  having  received 
$15  million  just  prior  to  his  death. 
Son  William  K.  Jr.  died  1944,  his 
fortune  split  among  2  children,  2 
stepchildren,  2  grandchildren  and  a 
foundation  for  the  upkeep  of  his 
Long  Island  estate,  Eagle's  Nest, 
now  a  museum.  Daughter  Con- 
suelo died  1965,  willed  her  $1.5 
million  personal  estate  and  60%  of 
income  from  a  $2  million  trust  to 
oldest  granddaughter,  smaller  be- 
quests to  other  grandchildren  and 
nothing  to  her  surviving  son,  10th 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  already  re- 
cipient of  income  from  at  least  $15 
million  in  family  trusts.  Son  Har- 
old Stirling  died  1968,  childless.  He 
donated  his  parents'  mansion,  Mar- 
ble House,  to  Preservation  Society 
of  Newport,  the  bulk  of  his  estate 
to  Vanderbilt  University. 

^Po/otie/  Sdwavd  c  Y{<>w/a>i</ 

Inheritance.  NYC.  1868-1936.  Mar- 
ried, no  children.  Son  of  eccentric 
Hetty  Green,  "the  witch  of  Wall 
Street."  Spent  childhood  in  cheap 
boarding  houses  because  of  Hetty's 
fear  of  kidnapping  and  refusal  to 
pay  property  taxes.  As  a  teenager 
lost  leg  through  lack  of  medical  at- 
tention. Managed  Texas  railroad 
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and  capably  handled  mother's  fi- 
nancial empire  when  her  health 
failed.  Married  after  mother's  death 
in  1916.  Made  wife  sign  prenuptial 
contract,  barring  her  from  inheri- 
tance. Owned  yachts,  estates,  pri- 
vate airport,  radio  station,  world  fa- 
mous stamp  collection  and  25  auto- 
mobiles— one  without  a  gear  shift 
or  clutch  so  that  he  could  drive  it 
himself.  His  $40  million  fortune 
reverted  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mat- 
thew Astor  Wilks,  a  reclusive  wid- 
ow who  died  in  1951.  Combined 
with  her  own  inheritance  the  estate 
totaled  $100  million;  75%  went  to 
taxes  and,  as  there  were  no  close 
heirs,  the  remainder  was  split  into 
140  equal  parts  and  parceled  out  to 
63  charities. 

Inheritance.  New  York  City.  1851- 
1932.  Married,  6  children.  Father 
William  Averell  ran  Ogdensburg  &. 
Lake   Champlain    Railroad.  She 


Harriman 


married  Wall  Street  financier  Ed- 
ward Henry  Harriman  1879  who, 
through  her  father,  became  in- 
volved in  railroading  and  by  mid- 
1890s  built  empire  including 
Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
systems.  Inherited  $69  million  at 
husband's  death  in  1909.  Capably 
managed  business  until  her  sons 
were  old  enough  to  take  over.  In- 
terested in  eugenics,  established 
training  school  for  public  service; 
donated  10,000  acres  to  New  York 
for  Harriman  State  Park.  Divided 
fortune,  among  sons  W.  Averell 
and  Edward  Roland,  daughters  Cor- 
nelia, Mary  and  Carol  and  a  $10 
million  foundation.  All  are  de- 
ceased except  for  91 -year-old  Aver- 
ell (see  p.  142). 

J'tncenl  S^ifow 

Capitalist.  NYC.  1891-1959.  Mar- 
ried thrice,  divorced  twice.  No  chil- 
dren. Great-great-grandson  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  the  immigrant  fur 
trader  whose  joking  philosophy, 


Astor 


"Hold  on  to  the  land.  Let  udders 
improve,"  earned  him  a  fortune  in 
real  estate.  Inherited  $87  million 
from  father  John  Jacob  IV,  who 
went  down  with  the  Titanic.  Man- 
aged family  real  estate;  sold  off  no- 
torious slums,  known  as  "Astor 
Flats,"  to  city.  Founded  Today  in 
1933  for  his  friend  Raymond  Mo- 
ley,  a  Roosevelt  brain  truster. 
Merged  Today  with  Newsweek  in 
1937  and  became  principal  owner 
(sold  in  1961  to  Katharine  Graham; 
seep.  141).  Left  estate  of  $127  mil- 
lion— half  to  Vincent  Astor  Foun- 


dation and  half  as  residual  trust  foi 
widow,  Brooke,  70ish,  of  NYC, 
which,  upon  her  death,  will  revert 
to  the  foundation. 


Merchant,  banker.  NYC.  1850- 
1918.  Married,  5  children.  Forced  to 
abandon  medical  education  to  help 
family  business.  Cotton  commis- 
sion merchant  until  retirement  in 
1890.  Became  president  National 
City  Bank  1891   (now  Citicorp) 


Stillman 


Built  up  bank's  capitalization,  gold 
reserves,  making  it  largest  in  U.S. 
Yachtsman,  dairy  farmer.  In  later 
years  spent  half  his  time  in  Europe. 
Left  the  income  from  2  $3.5  million 
trust  funds  to  his  2  daughters  (mar- 
ried to  sons  of  friend  William 
Rockefeller);  split  the  bulk  of  his 
$70  million  fortune  into  3  trust 
funds,  the  income  to  go  first  to  his  3 
sons,  James  A.  (followed  father  as 
head  of  National  City  Bank), 
Chauncey  (endowed  a  poetry  chair 
at  Harvard)  and  Ernest  (doctor  of 
pulmonary  research  at  Rockefeller 
Institute),  then  to  their  13  children, 
several  of  whom  are  still  alive.  The 
principal  to  be  divided  eventually 
among  the  sons'  numerous  grand- 
children. 

Financier.  NYC.  1851-1928.  Mar- 
ried twice,  5  children.  Started  age 
21  as  "pad  shover"  (messenger)  on 
Wall  Street.  Two  years  later  held 
Exchange  seat.  Wheeler-dealer;  cre- 
ated America's  first  holding  com- 
pany, Metropolitan  Traction,  in 
1886.  Donated  $20  million  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Second 
marriage  at  66  (12  days  after  death 
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of  first  wife)  caused  rift  with  eldest 
son,  Allan,  who  termed  it  "one  of 
the  most  disrespectful,  disgraceful 
and  indecent  things  I've  ever  heard 
of."  For  that  remark  Allan  inherit- 
ed only  two  black-pearl  shirt  studs 
from  his  father's  $135  million  es- 
tate. The  estate  itself  was  carved 
into  54  pieces:  12  went  to  the  wid- 
ow, Mary  Cuyler  Ryan;  12  went  to 
each  of  the  two  surviving  younger 
sons,  John  Barry  and  Clendenin;  8 
were  put  in  trust  for  Allan's  6  chil- 
dren; and  5  more  went  to  the  chil- 
dren of  each  of  2  deceased  sons, 
William  Kane  and  Joseph.  Since 
Ryan's  descendants  were  numerous 
(son  Allan  had  6;  son  John  Barry, 
who  wrote  poetry  under  the  name 
Barry  Vail,  had  15,  of  which  10  sur- 
vived; son  Clendenin,  who  com- 
mitted suicide  in  1937,  had  4;  sons 
William  and  Joseph  had  at  least  2 
each),  inheritance  widely  dispersed. 
Today's  Ryans,  while  still  wealthy, 
are  no  longer  considered  among  the 
very  rich. 


Capitalist.  NYC.  1856-1930.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children.  One  of  the  7  Gug- 
genheim brothers  who,  with  father 
Meyer,  made  fortune  buying  min- 
ing properties  in  late  19th  century. 
According  to  Bernard  Baruch,  a 
small  man  who  "sat  taller  than 
most  men  stand."  Headed  family 
takeover  of  American  Smelting  & 
Refining  1901;  was  a  founder  of 
Kennecott  Copper.  Set  up  $2.5  mil- 
lion fund  for  promotion  of  aeronau- 
tics, $4  million  foundation  to  pro- 
vide concerts  in  NYC's  Central 
Park.  At  one  time  thought  to  be 
worth  $70  million — probably  much 
less  by  death  in  1930.  Left  3  chil- 
dren each  $2  million  (although  may 
have  previously  provided  them 
with  trust  funds).  Son  M.  Robert 


died  in  1959.  Son  Harry,  owner  of 
Newsday,  died  1975;  left  $12  million 
to  Harry  F.  Guggenheim  Founda- 
tion. Daughter  Gladys  Straus,  co- 
founder  of  Gourmet  magazine,  died 
1980.  The  next  generation  includes 
Roger  Straus,  founder  of  publishing 


Guggenheim 


house  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,: 
Florence  Hart,  whose  husband 
heads  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx.  Most 
of  the  family  is  involved  with  the 
Daniel  &  Florence  Guggenheim 
Foundation. 

wAaw/ea  .  Vuc/iae/  ^JcAtvaA 

Steel.  Bethlehem,  Penna.  and  NYC. 
1862-1939.  Married,  no  children. 
Began  as  stake  driver,  headed  Car- 
negie Steel  by  age  35.  First  presi- 
dent U.S.  Steel.  Scandalized  An- 


drew  Carnegie  by  gambling  at 
Monte  Carlo.  At  height  of  career 
reputed  to  have  $200  million  for- 
tune. Spent  lavishly  on  mansions 
in  Loretto,  Penna.  and  NYC;  gave 
generously  to  family  and  friends. 
Spendthrift,  died  bankrupt.  1943 
tax  appraisal  on  estate  listed  net 
deficit  of  $338,349. 

Inheritance,  banking.  NYC.  1867- 
1943.  Married,  4  children.  Look- 
alike  son  of  the  J. P.  Morgan,  a  re- 
semblance that  caused  some  to 
think  the  elder  had  lived  to  be  over 
100.  Inherited  bulk  of  a  $68  million 
fortune  and  a  $50  million  art  collec- 
tion from  father.  Presided  over 
House  of  Morgan  from  1913  until 
stripped  of  power  by  the  Glass- 


Morgan 


Steagall  Act  1933.  Shakespearean 
scholar;  Bible  quoter;  yachtsman. 
Unpopular  for  suing  to  lower  taxes 
by  $1  million  on  his  Glen  Cove 
(N.Y.)  estate,  lamenting  "destruc- 
tion of  the  leisure  class"  during  De- 
pression. Once  thought  to  be  worth 
$500  million,  but  sold  much  of  art 
collection  and  other  valuables  dur- 
ing late  1930s  to  maintain  lifestyle. 
At  his  death  the  estate  was  valued 
at  $16  million;  split  among  2  sons, 
Junius  Spencer  and  Henry  Sturgis, 
and  2  daughters,  Jane  Nichols  and 
Frances  Pennoyer  (now  86).  Fortune 
has  since  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  next  generation — the  3  children 
of  Junius,  5  sons  of  Henry,  3  chil- 
dren of  Jane  and  6  children  of 
Frances — most  of  whom  are  active 
in  New  York  society  and  involved 
with  the  affairs  of  the  John  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library. 
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Inheritance.  NYC.  1828-1918.  Mar- 
ried, no  children.  Raised  in  genteel 
poverty  by  a  family  whose  motto 
was  "Vivit  Post  Funera  Virtus"  (vir- 
tue outlives  the  grave).  Became  a 
teacher  and  married  capitalist  Rus- 


Sage 


sell  Sage.  Unable  to  do  much  to 
alter  Sage's  somewhat  uncouth 
manners,  clothes  or  opinions  while 
he  was  alive,  she  lavishly  dispensed 
his  $60  million  fortune  after  his 
death  in  1906.  Founded  Russell 
Sage  College  in  Troy,  N.Y.;  set  up 
Sage  Foundation  for  Social  Better- 
ment. By  her  death  at  age  90  bulk  of 
fortune  had  been  channeled  into 
"good  works."  Left  $8  million  to 
brother,  Joseph  Jeremiah  Slocum, 
and  family,  split  the  remainder  up 
among  her  favorite  charities. 

'foyvM  <3%a// <^4(e(bow>nicJc  II 

Manufacturer.  Chicago.  1859-1936. 
Married  twice,  3  children.  Son  and 
namesake  of  the  reaping  machine 
inventor.  Ran  family's  McCormick 
Harvesting  Machine  Co.  after  fa- 
ther's death  in  1884.  Built  into  In- 
ternational Harvester  with  50,000 
employees  and  $400  million  in  as- 
sets at  his  retirement  in  1935. 
Served  as  member  of  special  diplo- 


McCormick 


matic  mission  to  Russia  during 
WWI.  After  special  bequests  of  $1 
million  trust  fund  to  each  of  his  2 
sons,  McCormick  left  $35  million 
fortune  in  form  of  a  trust:  income 
to  be  divided  among  his  widow  and 
sons,  residual  estate  to  go  to  any 
surviving  grandchildren  or,  failing 
that,  to  be  split  among  several  char- 
ities. Son  Gordon  died  in  1967;  son 
Cyrus  III,  who  left  a  personal  estate 
of  $8  million  to  widow,  Florence, 
died  three  years  later.  Both  were 
childless. 

Inheritance.  Philadelphia.  1872- 
1943.  Married,  2  children.  Father 
Peter,  a  butcher  who  became  head 
of  Philadelphia  Traction  Co.,  left 
$100  million  trust  in  1915  to  Jo- 
seph and  the  son  and  daughter  of 
older  brother  George,  who  had 
drowned  on  the  Titanic.  Joseph:  fi- 
nancier,  sportsman;   owner  Bel- 


Widener 


mont  Park  and  Hialeah  race  tracks. 
Given  testimonial  dinner  in  1931 
in  which  Biltmore  ballroom  was 
converted  into  Belmont  Park,  com- 
plete with  turf,  straightaway, 
stalls,  gaily  painted  water  buckets 
and  horses.  Owned  substantial  art 
collection,  later  donated  to  Nation- 
al Gallery.  Home  (Lynnewood 
Hall)  resembled  "the  U.S.  Mint 
with  fountains."  At  death  in  1943, 
personal  fortune  of  $20  million  to 
$30  million  and  income  from  his 
share  of  trust  passed  to  son  Peter, 
author  of  Without  Drums  (about  the 
loneliness  and  snobbishness  of 
great  wealth)  and  daughter  Jose- 
phine (Fifi)  Bigelow.  (Cousins 
George  Widener  and  Eleanor  Dix- 
on, children  of  drowned  brother, 
were  already  sharing  income  from 
their  half.)  It  has  since  passed  on  to 
Peter's  only  son,  Peter  III,  daughter 
Ella  Wetherill  and  Fifi's  daughter 


Joan.  According  to  terms  of  will, 
trust  may  not  be  invaded  until  21 
years  after  death  of  George  Widen- 
er (who  died  childless  in  1971).  Sis- 
ter Eleanor  (who  died  in  1966)  left  a 
son  and  a  daughter. 


J 


James 


Capitalist.  NYC.  1867-1941.  Mar- 
ried, no  children.  Inherited  $26  mil- 
lion from  father  David  Willis  James 
in  1907.  After  WWI  built  up  rail 
empire  that  covered  one-quarter  of 
country.  Huge  gold,  silver,  copper 
mine  holdings.  Yachtsman;  once 
sailed  from  Sandy  Hook,  N.J.  to  Gi- 
braltar in  record-breaking  16  days. 
Died  3  weeks  after  wife;  left  no 
close  heirs.  Set  up  estate  as  James 
Foundation  for  period  of  25  years, 
after  which  fortune  was  split  into 
28  shares  and  distributed  among 
various  charities. 


Financier.  NYC  and  Long  Island 
1878-1930.  Married,  no  children 
Son  of  Albany  tea  merchant  Antho- 
ny Brady,  who  amassed  $100  mil 


Brady 
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lion  worth  of  electric  utilities  com- 
panies that  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  Consolidated  Edison. 
Nicholas  shared  the  bulk  of  estate 
with  brother  James  Cox  Brady  (cre- 
ator of  Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  later 
absorbed  into  Chrysler  Corp.), 
headed  family  interests  at  father's 
death  in  1913.  President  of  New 
York  Edison  Co.,  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Co.;  director  50  other  com- 
panies. Involved  with  Catholic 
charities;  papal  duke.  Left  his  $60 
million  fortune  to  his  wife,  Gene- 
vieve, who  continued  his  philan- 
thropic work,  later  married  Ire- 
land's minister  to  the  Vatican,  Wil- 
liam Babington  Macaulay;  died 
1938.  Under  terms  of  her  will,  es- 
tate was  split  into  100  parts  and 
distributed  among  various  relatives 
and  charities.  Largest  single  be- 
quest was  trust  composed  of  14 
parts,  whose  income  went  to  her 
husband's  nephew  James  Cox 
Brady  Jr.  (d.  1971)  and  whose  princi- 
pal devolved  upon  his  son,  Nicho- 
las F.  Brady,  now  managing  director 
of  Dillon,  Read  &  Co. 

jfiaeoh  <¥&rwy  .JcJiiflf 


Schiff 


Banker.  NYC.  1847-1920.  Married, 
1  son,  1  daughter.  Came  to  U.S. 
from  Germany  at  18.  Married 
daughter  of  Solomon  Loeb.  Became 
partner,  later  head  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.  Backed  E.H.  Harriman  against 
J.P.  Morgan  and  Jim  Hill  in  battle 
for  Northern  Pacific  RR.  Technical- 
ly lost,  but  emerged  as  major  figure 
among  investment  bankers.  Found- 
ed Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
and  Semitic  Museum  at  Harvard. 
Will  left  estimated  $50  million  es- 
tate to  2  children  "share  and  share 
alike."  $9  million  personal  estate  of 
daughter  Frieda  Warburg  (d.  1958) 
split  into  4  shares:  3  to  children 
Gerald,  Edward  and  Carola  Roth- 


schild; 1  to  grandchildren  Felicia 
Sarnoff  and  Jill  Maass.  Son  Mor- 
timer (d.  1931)  left  $31  million  to  2 
children.  Son  John,  79,  who  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  banker  George 
Baker,  lives  in  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 
Daughter  Dorothy,  80,  owned  New 
York  Post  from  1939  to  1976;  sold  it 
for  about  $30  million. 


Tobacco.  Durham,  N.C.  1857-1925. 
Married  twice,  divorced  once,  1 
daughter.  Poking  around  in  the  ru- 
ins of  his  farm  after  the  Civil  War, 
Duke  and  brother  found  some  to- 


Duke 


bacco  leaves  overlooked  by  the 
Yankees  that,  packaged  and  la- 
belled pro  bono  publico,  became 
the  seeds  of  American  Tobacco  Co. 
Later  formed  Southern  Power  & 
Light  Co.  and  set  up  $100  million 
trust  fund  to  create  Duke  Universi- 
ty from  existing  Trinity  College. 
Fond  of  writing  homilies  with  a 
sardonic  twist  (e.g.,  "Nothing 
makes  people  happier  than  luxu- 
ry"). Married  for  the  first  time  at 
48.  Left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune, 
estimated  at  $70  million,  to  his  sec- 
ond wife's  13-year-old  daughter, 
Doris  Duke  (see p.  105)- 


inventor.  Rochester,  N.Y.  1854- 
1932.  Bachelor.  Amateur  photogra- 
pher who  perfected  process  for 
making  dry  plates,  went  into  busi- 
ness. Invented  Kodak  camera  and 
transparent  film,  thereby  making 
photography  available  to  masses. 
Founded  Eastman  Kodak  1892.  Big- 
game  hunter  and  orchid  grower. 
Donated  $75  million  to  various 
philanthropies,  including  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  Eastman  Dental 
Clinic.  Committed  suicide,  leaving 


Eastman 


note  that  read:  "My  work  is  done. 
Why  wait?"  Bulk  of  $20  million 
estate  went  to  further  technical 
education. 

^Pi&we  ^Ja/mue/  c/u  ^P&nt  II 

Manufacturer.  Delaware  area. 
1870-1954.  Married,  no  children. 
Orphaned  at  14  when  father  Lam- 
mot  was  killed  in  gunpowder  ex- 
plosion 1884.  Oldest  of  9;  took 
charge  of  family.  Later  bought  out 
other  relatives,  took  over  du  Pont 
Corp.  Married  cousin  late  in  life; 
childless.  Once  spent  $25,000  to 
bring  single  bush  to  beloved  Long- 


du  Pont 


wood  Gardens  estate:  6  acres 
glassed-over  tropical  gardens, 
10,000-pipe  organ,  authentic  Nor- 
man bell  tower,  1,200-seat  open-air 
theater.  Now  open  to  public,  main- 
tained by  $100  million  foundation 
established  by  him.  From  his  distri- 
butions du  Pont  stock,  Christiana 
Securities,  other  wealth,  flow  nu- 
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merous  du  Pont  family  fortunes  (see 
numerous  individual  du  Fonts,  du 
Pont  family  and  the  heirs  of  Pierre 
Samuel  du  Pont). 

Meatpacker.  Chicago.  1861-1937. 
Married,  6  children.  Oldest  of  10 
surviving  children  of  packer  Gusta- 
vus  Swift,  who  pioneered  use  of 
refrigerator  car  to  ship  dressed  beef 
across  country.  Worked  his  way  up 


in  family  business;  became  presi- 
dent upon  father's  death  1903.  In- 
creased sales,  expanded  operations 
by  adding  dairy  products  and  poul- 
try, establishing  branches  across 
country.  Enthusiastic  horticultur- 
ist, kept  Chicago  offices  supplied 
with  blooms  from  own  gardens.  Re- 
puted in  1927  to  possess  $30  mil- 
lion fortune.  Suffered  major  re- 
verses during  Depression;  bailed 
out  by  siblings.  Inventory  of  Swift's 
will  listed  assets  of  $4  million  (only 
$263,176  in  Swift  &  Co.  stock). 
Bulk  of  estate  passed  to  surviving 
children,  Louis  F.  Jr.  and  Ida  May 
Minotto,  and  children  of  a  deceased 
son,  Alden  Swift. 

Merchant.  Chicago.  1862-1932. 
Married  twice,  5  children.  Worked 
in  uncles'  clothing  store  before 
opening  his  own.  Purchased  one- 
third  share  of  small  mail  order 
house  Sears  &  Roebuck  in  1895, 
became  pres.  on  Richard  Sears'  re- 
tirement, 1908.  Introduced  profit- 
sharing;  transformed  company  into 
world's  largest  retail  business.  For- 
tune estimated  at  $750  million. 
Gave  away  $63  million  before  his 
death — mostly  to  black  and  civil 
rights  causes.  Set  up  Starwood 
Corp.  1929  to  handle  children's  fi- 
nances   and    investments.  Each 


child's  family  has  an  individual  ac- 
count (exception:  William  Rosen- 
wald,  80,  who  left  Starwood  to  set 
up  his  own  family  office),  but  in- 
vestments are  somewhat  central- 
ized; highly  philanthropic.  Star- 
wood holds  15%  of  Geneve  Corp., 
CATV  stations,  etc.  (descendants 
widely  dispersed;  see  family,  p.  158). 

Inheritance.  Richmond,  Va.  1895- 
1937.  Married,  2  children.  Sup- 
posed beneficiary  of  her  aunt,  Mary 
Lily  Kenan  Flagler  Bingham,  third 
wife  of  Henry  Morrison  Flagler, 
Rockefeller  partner  and  developer 
of  Florida  (Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
way and  Flagler  System  hotels). 


leu  is 


Mary  Bingham  inherited  the  bulk 
of  Flagler's  $60  million  fortune  in 
1913,  married  Charles  Worth 
Bingham  and  died  in  1917.  Louise 
Lewis,  then  22,  was  reported  by  the 
New  York  Times  to  be  her  aunt's  prin- 
cipal heir.  She  was  not.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  will  she  received  all 
Mrs.  Bingham's  personal  property 
in  Florida,  an  income  of  $200,000  a 
year  until  she  reached  age  40,  then 
$5  million  outright.  The  major 
beneficiaries  were  Mrs.  Bingham's 
two  sisters:  Jesse  Kenan  Wise 
(Louise's  mother)  and  Sarah  Gra- 
ham Kenan;  also  her  brother,  Wil- 
liam R.  Kenan  Jr.  They  inherited 
Flagler  holdings  in  Florida  and 
40, 100  shares  of  Standard  Oil.  Elder 
sister  Jesse  Wise  set  up  the  $18  mil- 
lion Flagler  Foundation  in  1963, 
died  1968;  her  heirs  are  daughter 
Louise's  children,  Lawrence  Lewis 
Jr.  and  Mary  Lewis  Wiley,  both  of 
Richmond,  Va.  Sarah  Kenan  died  in 
1968;  her  heirs  are  2  nephews, 
Frank  Kenan  of  Durham,  N.C.  and 
James  Graham  Kenan  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Brother  William  Kenan  headed 
the  Flagler  System.  He  was  child- 
less and  established  a  $100  million 
foundation  in  his  name  (d.  1965). 

Steel.  Pittsburgh.  1839-1930.  Mar- 
ried, 3  sons,  2  daughters.  Childhood 
neighbor,  business  associate  of  An- 
drew Carnegie,  sold  out  for  $50  mil- 
lion. Parsimonious  but  philan- 
thropic late  in  life.  Established  Bes- 
semer Trust  for  5  children.  Heirs 


Phipps 


not  stingy:  once  owned  one-third  of 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Son  John  S.  (Jay,  d. 
1958),  multiplied  fortune  for  five 
branches.  Now  split  among  200 
family  members,  including  12  sur- 
viving grandchildren  (see  Phipps 
family,  Howard  Phipps  Jr.,  Anne  Phipps 
Sidamon-Eristoff). 
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Once  a  week, 

we  make  Washington  predictable. 

Today,  what  goes  on  in  Washington  impacts  virtually  every 
aspect  of  our  business  and  professional  lives. 

Legislation.  Regulations.  Politics.  Policies.  Together,  they 
represent  an  interrelated  (but  often  conflicting)  set  of  forces  that 
materially  affect  business  decisions. 

The  need  to  correctly  assess  their  strength  and  direction  is 
clear.  Yet  the  news  out  of  Washington  can  be,  at  best,  unclear. 

So  The  Kiplinger  Washington  Letter  conducts  reconnaissance 
for  decision  makers.  Our  staple  is  not  news,  it  is  judgment.  And  each 
week  for  the  past  60  years  we've  provided  Letter  clients  with  terse 
advisories  on  what  to  expect  next  from  Washington. 

What  we  report  is  the  result  of  carefully  marshalled  intelligence, 
diligently  analyzed  and  weighed  in  order  to  forecast  the  outcome. 

And,  as  the  years  have  shown,  when  we  report  what's  likely 
to  happen,  we're  very  likely  to  be  right. 

To  that  end,  we  ask  our  18  full-time  editors  to  average  just 
100  published  words  per  week.  That's  a  ratio  of  input  to  output 
unmatched  by  any  publication  in  the  world. 

Without  question,  it  accounts  for  our  accuracy. 

It's  also  why,  after  60  years  and  countless  imitators,  the  original 
advisory  letter  still  has  no  peer. 

So  as  you  plot  your  company's  path,  ask  yourself  how  much  a 
road  map  of  what's  ahead  would  be  worth. 

For  just  $48  a  year,  you  can  have  The  Kiplinger  Washington 
Letter  on  your  desk  every  Monday  morning. 

It's  nothing  less  than  a  weekly  report  on  the  future.  It  comes  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  But  we  offer  an  even  more  valuable 
assurance. 

No  one  has  ever  heard  a  subscriber  to  the  Kiplinger 
Washington  Letter  call  Washington  unpredictable. 
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Are  the  very  rich  very  different  from  the  rest  of  us?  Until  The  Foul 
Hundred  issue,  the  opportunity  to  inquire  in  an  organized  wa\  '* 
did  not  exist.  We  have  now  asked.  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  ant  \ 
especially  Ernest  Hemingway  ("Yes,  they  have  more  money" 
would  be  surprised,  in  a  different  way,  by  the  answer. 

What  the  very  rich 
really  think 


By  Andrew  Hacker 


Wp  riters  as  diverse  as  Karl 
Marx  and  Edmund  Burke 
assure  us  that  the  owner- 
ship of  wealth  inevitably  af- 
fects how  people  see  the  world.  But 
is  this  really  so?  To  find  out, 
Forbes  decided  to  do  what  no  one 
had  done  before:  approach  the  rich- 
est people  in  America  directly  and 
ask  them  for  their  views  on  a  vari- 
ety of  topics. 

Early  this  summer  we  sent  a  set  of 
questions  to  everyone  on  the  1982 
Forbes  Four  Hundred  list,  asking 
them  to  take  the  time  to  give  us  their 
replies.  Altogether,  52  persons  did,  an 
impressive  response,  considering  the 
group  involved.  Many  wrote  their  an- 
swers in  longhand.  Most  filled  the 
spaces  we  provided,  and  some  submit- 
ted extra  pages. 

The  questionnaires  could  be  re- 
turned anonymously,  but  about  one- 
third  signed  their  names.  The  ques- 
tions we  prepared  were  not  designed 
expressly  for  the  rich.  Rather,  they 
dealt  with  issues  of  broad  concern,  for 
our  aim  was  to  see  how  the  views  of 
The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  compare 
with  those  one  might  encounter  in 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Are  the  replies  representative  of  all 
The  Forbes  Four  Hundred;  We  believe 
they  are.  About  half  were  from  indi- 
viduals who  had  built  up  their  own 
businesses  and  half  from  sons  active 
in  family  firms.  (Only  a  few  came 
from  other  heirs.)  The  following  re- 
port, the  first  of  its  kind,  analyzes  the 
ideas  of  a  unique  and  important  group 
of  Americans. 


hat  is  your  general  assessment 
of  the  people  who  run  for  elective 
office}  Could  you  suggest  ways  to 
induce  other  individuals  to  enter 
politics! 


Politiciaiis.  As  it  happened,  our  first 
question  divided  The  Forbes  Four 
Hundred  almost  evenly  down  the 
middle.  In  assessing  candidates  for 
public  office,  half  used  phrases  like 
"mostly  mediocre"  and  "often  ex- 
tremely bad."  "They  tend  to  be  oppor- 
tunistic and  cynical,"  one  respondent 
wrote.  Another  added:  "Many  of  our 
leaders  are  men  of  ingratiating  glib- 
ness  rather  than  substantial  and  hon- 
est intelligence."  To  a  Texan  with  a 
background  in  broadcasting,  politi- 
cians were  "motivated  largely  by  ego 
and  thus  prey  for  special  interest 
groups."  One  of  The  Four  Hundred 
put  the  problem  in  a  larger  context: 

People  get  the  type  of  govern- 
ment they  deserve.  Throughout 
the  last  half  century,  we  have 
been  rewarding  failure,  leisure 
and  nonwork.  Current  candi- 
dates for  public  office  follow 
this  trend. 

Others  in  The  Four  Hundred,  howev- 
er, took  a  different  view.  In  their  judg- 
ment, our  politicians  tend  to  be 
"high-quality  people,"  "public  mind- 
ed" and  "conscientious,  dedicated  in- 
dividuals." Indeed,  someone  suggest- 
ed, they  are  "more  talented  and  politi- 
cally able  than  [they]  are  generally 
given  credit  for."  Most  who  made 
these  comments  seem  personally  ac- 
quainted with  people  in  public  life. 
Thus,  from  an  active  fundraiser: 

Having  known  many  candidates, 
Ifind,  inmost  cases,  they  are  men 
and  women  of  superior  intelli- 
gence. The  blinding  glare  of  the 
media  spotlight  shows  warts, 
which  certainly  all  of  us  have,  but 
which  become  out  of  proportion 
under  the  exposure.  It  takes  a 
special  will  and  intestinal  forti- 
tude to  run  for  elective  office 
under  those  circumstances. 


On  whether  much  could  be  done  t 
induce  others  to  run,  feelings  were  fa) 
from  optimistic.  In  this  country,  onj 
man  said,  politics  remains  a  seconc 
rank  profession:  "The  business 
America  is  business,  and  the  best  pea 
pie  tend  to  end  up  there."  Som 
thought  raising  salaries  might  hel] 
("triple  the  pay"),  as  well  as  longe 
terms  giving  more  respite  from  caml 
paigning.  Several  suggested  that  fewel 
lawyers  would  make  politics  a  mor< 
open  shop.  The  most  common  prol 
posal  was  to  repeal  financial  discloi 
sure  laws,  an  understandable  view  fo) 
anyone  in  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred 
considering  a  candidacy.  A  few  musi 
ings  took  a  visionary  turn.  One  wai 
that  "leaders  in  the  political  aren^ 
should  be  drafted  from  all  walks  o 
life."  Another:  "Government  shouh 
be  restructured  to  follow  the  patterns 
of  corporate  management." 

Still,  the  donnybrook  of  politic 
was  the  greatest  deterrent.  "The  high 
est-quality  people  find  it  difficult  tc 
run  the  gamut  of  character  assassina- 
tion" was  a  common  sentiment  ol 
The  Forbes  Four  Hundred.  So 
"the  news  media's  habit  of  carping 
and  criticizing  every  leader  who  at 
tempts  principled  decisions."  In  all 
most  of  The  Four  Hundred  see  them- 
selves at  a  distance  from  politics 
without  much  they  can  do  to  change 
its  ways.  "At  times,"  one  acknowl 
edged,  "I  marvel  that  our  form  of  gov 
ernment  has  been  able  to  survive." 


Wt 


hat  improvements  would  you 
suggest  for  the  nation's  educational 
system! 

Education  Everyone  has  views  on 
education  these  days,  including  The 

Andrew  Hacker  readies  political  science  at  Queens 
College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York  His  lxx>k\ 
U/S:  A  Statistical  Portrait  of  the  American  Peoplel 
(Penguin  Books)  appeared  earlier  this  year. 
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mr  Hundred.  As  might  be  expected, 
!.e  most-used  word  was  basics,  by 
hich  they  clearly  meant  not  only  the 
.ree  Rs  but  also  languages  and  sci- 
lce  and,  for  some,  computer  instruc- 
on.  Proposals  like  vouchers  and 
erit  pay  were  also  invoked,  as  were 
onger  class  hours,  a  longer  [school] 
:ar,  more  discipline."  From  one  who 
jilt  up  his  own  food  processing  busi- 
es: "Follow  the  philosophy  that 
:hool  is  to  learn,  not  to  play."  Others 
rged  an  end  to  busing  and  bilingual 
asses.  Plus  one  very  precise  sugges- 
on:  "Greater  use  of  active  verbs  rath- 
than  glowing  adjectives."  One  re- 
>ondent — but  only  one — called  for 
/ast  infusions  of  money." 
"We  should  not  strive  to  accommo- 
ite  the  slow,  but  rather  stimulate  the 
ight"  was  one  proposal.  Or,  as  an- 
:her  put  it,  "Raise  the  high  end,  and 
le  mass  will  follow. "  Nor  were  teach- 
s  left  off  the  hook:  "The  teaching 
:ofession  has  done  a  dismal  job," 
rgely  because  of  "the  tenure  system. " 
[oreover,  "since  teaching  is  a  profes- 
on,  unions  should  be  phased  out." 
ot  all  ideas  were  compatible.  If  the 
schools  should  be  run  by  principals," 
;  someone  suggested,  can  we  also 
jive  teachers  more  flexibility,"  as 
lother  proposed?  Perhaps.  But  some- 
le  else  wanted  to  "let  the  PTA  and 
:hers  on  the  local  level  take  a  more 
;tive  part  in  educating  their  youth." 
Some  notions  were  more  radical. 
3r  instance:  "Beyond  the  sixth  grade, 
le  nation's  educational  system 
lould  be  left  to  the  forces  of  competi- 
ve  free  enterprise."  Another  asked 
lat  we  pay  "teachers  what  they 
ould  earn  in  industry,"  but  without 
gnahng  whether  this  would  entail 
lises  or  reductions.  And,  on  award- 
ig  better  salaries  to  some,  there  was 
le  question  of  "what  happens  to  the 
udents  who  are  not  placed  with  su- 
;rior  teachers?"  Only  one  person,  a 
swspaper  proprietor,  commented  on 
igher  education: 

Divide  hours  spent  at  a  univer- 
sity with  hours  spent  on  an  ac- 
tual job  for  some  practical  em- 
ployer, so  that  the  individual 
will  not  have  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  later  "unlearning"  the  er- 
rors being  widely  taught  in 
most  universities. 

>ne  member  of  The  Forbes  Four  Hun- 
red  asked  to  be  excused  from  respond- 
lg:  "Never  having  graduated  from 
rammar  school,  I  am  not  familiar 
nough  with  our  educational  system  to 
ffer  any  constructive  suggestions." 


hat  improvements  would  you 
uggest  for  the  nation's  tax  system} 


Taxes.  As  with  education,  not  surpris- 
ingly, there  were  tax  proposals 
aplenty.  If  a  flat  tax  drew  wide  sup- 
port, so  did  a  value-added  levy.  But  no 
one  mentioned  both.  Several  asked  for 
an  end  to  the  double  tax  on  dividends, 
and  a  few  would  halt  the  tax  on  cap- 
ital gains — "in  the  interest  of  encour- 
aging more  entrepreneurial  starts." 
One  or  two  questioned  exemptions 
for  nonprofit  institutions  or  suggested 
that  exemptions  be  permitted  only 
"where  the  recipient  could  show  that 
it  has  relieved  the  government's  role 
in  welfare  spending." 

As  might  be  expected,  sentiment 
was  strong  for  simplifying  the  system: 
"so  any  citizen  can  make  out  his  own 
tax  return,"  presumably  including 
those  in  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred. 
On  enforcement,  there  was  ambigu- 
ity. Yes,  it  was  asserted,  "more  effort 
should  be  devoted  to  stopping  tax 
cheating."  But,  another  worried,  "the 
IRS  should  not  be  allowed  to  make 
false  charges  to  collect."  Indeed,  a 
third  noted,  "too  many  IRS  appoin- 
tees think  making  a  profit  is  a  sin." 

By  no  means  were  all  critical.  "I  am 
not  unhappy  with  our  taxing  system," 
wrote  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
America.  "By  and  large,"  another  said, 
"the  tax  system  is  probably  as  well 
managed  as  it  possibly  could  be  in  a 
democratic  society  of  our  magnitude." 
There  was  even  one,  a  self-made  man, 
who  asked  that  "unearned  income  be 
taxed  at  a  higher  rate,  preferably  70% . " 
Another  self-made  man  urged  that  the 
system  be  "made  more  equitable  by 
raising  the  taxes  on  the  rich." 

Insofar  as  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
"technological revolution,"  what  are 
some  of  your  observations  about  liv- 
ing in  such  an  era} 

Technology.  For  the  technology  of  our 
time,  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  were 
unabashed  enthusiasts.  "Terrific," 
"exciting,"  "challenging"  were  typi- 
cal responses.  Others  added: 

•  This  may  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing eras  in  history. 

•  A  tremendously  fascinating  time 
to  be  alive. 

•  Enjoy  every  minute  of  it. 

•  This  is  the  only  time  I  wish  I  were 
younger. 

Not  a  single  one  of  our  respondents 
voiced  fears  over  nuclear  risks, 
chemical  hazards  or  environmental 
damage.  As  to  whether  we  are  in  fact 
in  a  new  era,  some  were  not  so  sure. 
"The  U.S.  has  always  been  in  a  techno- 
logical revolution,"  one  pointed  out. 
Or,  as  another  put  it,  great  technologi- 
cal change  "has  been  going  on  since 
they  invented  the  shovel." 

A  few  of  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred 


warned,  lest  we  be  mesmerized  by  the 
new  machines:  "We  should  not  make 
the  computer  a  god;  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  a  good  brain."  "Other  basics 
must  be  preserved;  computer  literacy 
can  cause  linguistic  illiteracy,"  wrote 
the  owner  of  a  movie  chain.  Another 
added  that  "technological  change  is 
so  rapid  that  our  infrastructure  can- 
not keep  up."  Indeed,  we  may  put  our 
long-term  interests  at  peril: 

I  think  we  are  doomed  to  a  di- 
minishing future  as  a  country  if 
we  put  all  our  bets  on  computer 
chips.  No  country  can  be  great 
without  a  strong  farming,  man- 
ufacturing and  mining  base. 

Or,  more  succinctly:  "One  cannot 
eat  information." 


We 


e  are  told  that  the  U.S.  has  a 
growing  "underclass" — people  who 
don't  "fit"  into  the  system.  Why  do 
you  think  this  group  exists}  What  are 
your  thoughts  on  the  problem} 
Underclass.  According  to  some  sociolo- 
gists, this  nation  has  an  "underclass" 
made  up  of  welfare  mothers,  adoles- 
cent truants,  street  criminals,  drug  ad- 
dicts, labor-force  dropouts  and  some 
former  mental  patients.  The  Forbes 
Four  Hundred  were  asked  for  their 
thoughts  on  why  this  class  exists  and 
how  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

About  a  third  of  the  responses  at- 
tributed the  underclass  to  too  much 
coddling.  One  saw  it  as  a  "result  of 
the  Great  Society."  Another  added 
that  dependency  had  been  "encour- 
aged by  government  'help'  programs." 
For  those  taking  this  position,  the  so- 
lution could  be  found  in  one  four- 
letter  word — work.  After  all,  "hun- 
dreds of  jobs  are  going  begging  in  this 
country  for  lack  of  applicants."  If  oth- 
er options  are  removed,  the  under- 
class will  have  to  roll  up  its  sleeves: 

Anyone  who  is  healthy  and  ca- 
pable, and  also  receiving  wel- 
fare, should  be  made  to  work  at 
certain  jobs,  such  as  cleaning 
our  streets. 

School  dropouts  who  can't  han- 
dle high-tech  tasks  should  do 
the  service  and  menial  jobs. 

People  who  do  not  "fit"  into  the 
system  can  "join  up  or  ship  out." 
They  will  get  what  they  deserve, 
and  deserve  what  they  get. 

Others  preferred  a  more  analytical  ap- 
proach, citing  causes  like  "deteriora- 
tion of  the  family  structure,"  "dis- 
crimination based  on  race"  and  "peo- 
ple are  not  trained  to  concentrate." 
Several  saw  this  class  as  peculiar  to  our 
time.  "The  production  system  does 
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not  provide  for  these  people,"  was  one 
such  opinion.  "They  are  part  of  the 
overhead  that  the  employed  will  have 
to  carry."  In  this  view,  the  four-letter 
solution  really  will  not  work: 

We  are  entering  an  era  in  which  a 
growing  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation will  not  be  needed  by  the 
economy.  To  avoid  political  in- 
stability, some  way  must  be 
found  to  give  a  progressively  larg- 
er number  of  people  a  sense  of 
worth  even  if  they  do  not  work. 

Another  self-made  man  went  even 
further: 

We  are  becoming  too  much  of  a 
class  society.  The  rich  believe 
and  act  like  they  are  royalty. 
The  poor  feel  downtrodden  and 
oppressed  and  must  scramble  to 
keep  from  reducing  their  life- 
style further. 

Approximately  a  quarter  of  the  re- 
sponses disputed  the  notion  that 
there  is  an  underclass.  "I  am  not  sure 
that  such  a  situation  exists,"  one  said. 
"There  have  always  been  people  who 
are  running  behind  the  pack,"  another 
pointed  out.  A  third  noted  that  "the 
ability  of  immigrants  to  fill  jobs  that 
are  unwanted  suggests  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  an  underclass  but  a  depen- 
dency syndrome."  Indeed,  it  was  add- 
ed, "every  day  we  witness  men  and 
women  climbing  from  the  so-called 
underclass  to  heights  occupied  by  the 
fortunate  minority." 

In  sum,  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred 
do  not  agree  on  the  problem  (if  there  is 
one)  or  a  solution  (if  one  exists).  The 
presence  of  the  poor  can  be  construed 
as  "nothing  new"  or  a  "terrible  symp- 
tom of  decay,"  depending  on  whom 
you  are  listening  to. 


o. 


'ur  nation's  divorce  rate  is  at  an 
alltime  high.  What,  in  your  view,  are 
the  principal  causes  of  so  many 
breakups!  Can  they  be  averted! 

Divorce.  When  it  comes  to  marriage 
and  divorce,  The  Forbes  Four  Hun- 
dred had  strong  feelings  and  were 
willing  to  express  them.  Most  were 
distressed  over  the  incidence  of  fail- 
ure and  were  more  prone  to  hold  indi- 
viduals responsible  than  to  blame  im- 
personal "social"  forces.  Among  the 
mentioned  causes  of  breakups: 

•  No  fundamental  understanding  of 
what  family  means. 

•  Lack  of  Christian  commitment. 

•  Permissive  people  who  want  in- 
stant satisfaction. 

•  Too  self-centered  and  selfish. 

•  A  morass  of  self-pity,  and  the  so- 
called  need  to  find  oneself. 

Others  cited  "marrying  too  young," 


"two-career  families,"  "women  in  the 
business  world"  and — in  general 
terms — "women's  liberation."  A  few 
mentioned  "the  pill" — one  on  the 
grounds  that  it  abetted  "fooling 
around"  and  another  because  a  "small 
number  of  children"  serves  to  weaken 
marriages. 

It  was  clear  that  many  of  The 
Forbes  Four  Hundred  enjoyed  long- 
term  unions  and  were  proud  they  had. 
As  for  advice  on  how  to  do  it,  they 
were  less  assured.  One  hoped  for  a 
"return  to  greater  reliance  on  Chris- 
tian principles."  Or,  in  a  more  con- 
temporary tone:  "We  need  more  un- 
derstanding of  the  psychological  prob- 
lems in  human  relations."  Plus  some 
specific  advice:  "Men,  especially, 
should  be  well  into  their  thirties  be- 
fore contemplating  marriage."  And: 
"Anyone  thinking  of  divorce  should 
consult  a  counselor  before  going  to  a 
lawyer."  Family  discipline  could  also 
be  improved.  In  one  publisher's  view: 

The  divorce  rate  is  high  because 
parents  have  relinquished  au- 
thority. Good  leadership  in  the 
family  is  as  important  as  it  is  in 
business. 

On  the  whole,  the  mood  was  not 
hopeful  for  the  future:  "Marriage,  as 
we  know  it,  has  for  the  most  part 
become  an  anachronism."  Especially 
when  the  "media  and  literary  world 
keep  praising  nonfamily  behavior." 

Only  one-fifth  of  the  respondents 
put  in  an  undiscouraging  word  for  di- 
vorce. "It  reflects  a  measure  of  person- 
al freedom  I  would  not  seek  to  avert," 
one  remarked.  "Better  than  a  lousy 
marriage,"  summed  it  up  for  another. 
Perhaps  the  last  word  should  go  to 
The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  member 
who  declined  an  opinion:  "I  have  been 
divorced  three  times,  so  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  answer  this  question." 
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questions. 

Only  two  persons  took  a  full  righ 
to-life  position:  "Abortion  at  any  tin 
is  murder."  However,  others  admittf 
to  having  mixed  feelings:  "I'm  not 
all  sure  which  is  the  right  side,  whiti 
is  the  wrong."  One  worried  th 
"abortion  promotes  promiscuity 
the  young."  And  another  pressed  tj 
case  for  abstinence:  "If  we  believe 
the   human  will,   and  are  strofl 
enough  in  our  determination,  w 
don't  need  abortion."  And  from 
shopping  center  developer: 

While  I  am  personally  opposed 
to  abortion  on  moral  and  reli- 
gious grounds,  I  believe  that  in 
cases  of  pregnancy  by  rape,  or  in 
uneducated,  less  affluent  social 
groups,  there  may  be  a  place  for 
abortion  in  our  society. 

Several  took  our  question  literall 
commenting  on  the  issue  itself.  "Th 
controversy  tends  to  draw  people  awai 
from  other  matters  affecting  the  nj 
tion,"  was  one  such  remark.  Anothfi 
feared  "this  single  issue  would  prd 
empt  national  issues  for  which 
must  really  find  solutions."  But  ne 
ther  offered  any  guesses  on  why  aboi 
tion  has  become  so  prominent  an  issue 


hat  is  your  personal  view  of  the 
abortion  controversy! 

Abortion.  On  abortion,  The  Forbes  Four 
Hundred  came  close  to  a  consensus. 
As  far  as  we  could  tell,  all  but  one  of 
our  respondents  were  men,  and  most 
felt  the  choice  belonged  to  women: 

•  To  be  left  to  the  woman  involved. 

•  A  mother  has  an  absolute  right  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  carry  a  fetus 
to  term. 

•  Every  woman  has  a  right  to  decide 
what  is  to  be  done  to  her  body. 

•  She  is  the  one  who  will  have  to 
answer  to  God. 

•  Better  a  dead  fetus  than  a  child  in 
a  poor  and  unhappy  environment. 
These  views  were  held  even  by  The 
Four  Hundred  members  who  attacked 
permissiveness  when  answering  other 


hat  would  be  your  brief  charat 
terization  of  the  Soviet  Union!  Who 
in  your  view,  should  be  this  country 
posture  toward  the  U.S.S.R.! 

The  Soviet  Union.  The  Forbes  Foii 
Hundred  had  more  to  say  on  thil 
question  than  on  any  of  the  other 
About  three-fifths  took  a  tough  posi 
tion.  They  characterized  the  Soviet 
as  "bullies  and  bastards,"  "our  mos 
dangerous  foe,"  "an  enemy  whose  ol 
jectives  will  never  change,"  "a  powei 
mad  dictatorship  whose  leaders  cai 
never  be  trusted."  One  enlarged 
this  interpretation: 

They  are  hopeless.  Generally, 
the  Russian  people  are  half 
Western  and  half  Orientals. 
They  are  inscrutable.  Their 
code  of  ethics  is  foreign  to  the 
West  and  is  usually  full  of  guile 
and  untrustworthiness. 

A  smaller  but  still  significant  grou] 
tended  to  be  more  understanding 
the  Soviets'  situation:  "An  embattle 
society  filled  with  contradictions 
"the  Soviet  Union  has  its  own  prob 
lems,"  "a  dictatorship  of  older  mer 
trying  to  preserve  an  unworkable  sys 
tern  of  government."  It  was  recall 
"they  have  been  invaded  twice;  th 
are  suspicious,  yet  need  a  deal."  An 
other  said,  "We  might  appreciate  th 
their  people's  basic  needs  and  desire 
are  the  same  as  ours."  One  even  wen 
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far  as  to  suggest,  "We  take  too 
ich  notice  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
On  our  posture,  the  majority  were 
n: 

f  The  only  answer  to  the  Soviet 
eat  is  power. 

►  A  threat  we  must  meet  by  (level- 
ing weapons  of  awesome  power. 
» We  should  cut  off  all  trade  with 
E  Eastern  bloc  countries  and  let 
;m  collapse  from  within. 
» Eyeball-to-eyeball  confrontation 
tween  the  leaders. 
»  Anyone  who  has  dealt  in  the  real 
>rld  of  business,  politics  or  competi- 
n   knows   that   one   can  make 
Dgress    only    by    dealing  from 
ength  and  not  weakness. 
Perhaps  surprising  was  how  many 
itimillionaires   stressed  concilia- 
n.  Along  with  urging  "communi- 
:ion  and  trade"  and  "trade  and  cul- 
ral  exchange,"  some  of  America's 
)st  successful  capitalists  went  on 
say: 

»  We  should  be  more  respectful  of 
;m.  We  should  try  to  live  and  let 

e. 

»  I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  should 
lieve  the  scary  tales  we  are  told 
out  them. 

»  If  the  Russian  people  accept  their 
?e  of  government,  then  it  is  their 
oice. 

»  I  think  that,  by  and  large,  the  Rus- 
ms  have  been  more  conciliatory 
an  we  have. 

[f  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  came 
>se  to  splitting  down  the  middle, 
sre  was  one  observation  with  which 
would  probably  agree:  "The  U.S. 
s  never  had  a  real  plan  beyond  each 
esident's  term  of  office." 

E  is  still  possible  for  people  in 
nerica  to  build  up  personal  for- 
ties. What,  in  your  judgment, 
ikes  this  possible! 

rsonal  fortunes.  The  replies  here 
:re  almost  uniformly  buoyant, 
'here  is  more  opportunity  now  for 
rsons  to  amass  personal  fortunes 
an  ever  before,"  was  a  typical  re- 
onse.  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  feel 
at  hard  work  and  ingenuity  are  still 
warded  in  our  free  society  with  its 
pitalist  system.  Most  agreed  that 
ck  also  plays  a  role: 

As  long  as  we  fight  against  so- 
cialization and  government 
controls,  we  will  maintain  an 
atmosphere  in  which  any  indi- 
vidual with  the  "right  stuff" — 
which  includes  a  little  luck — 
can  make  it. 

America  remains  a  place  for  pio- 
:ers,  was  the  way  one  member  of  The 
irbes  Four  Hundred  summed  it  up: 


Relatively  speaking,  we  are  still 
in  a  wilderness  compared  with 
the  vast  potentialities  that  still 
lie  just  over  the  horizon.  It  is 
possible  to  reap  enormous  re- 
wards because  there  are  still 
those  who  possess  the  courage 
and  fierce  determination  of  our 
ancestors. 


W„ 


hich  are  some  of  your  favorite 
books  and  authors! 

Books.  As  for  reading  habits,  The 
Forbes  Four  Hundred  cover  a  wide 
range.  Some  respondents  simply  said, 
"Don't  read  that  much"  or  "Just  do 
not  have  the  time."  However,  one  at- 
tached an  addendum  sheet  listing  sev- 
eral dozen  authors.  Biographies  and 
history  were  frequently  cited,  as  were 
conservative  writers  like  Milton 
Friedman  and  William  F.  Buckley. 
Among  recent  bestsellers,  Megatrends 
and  The  Soul  of  a  New  Machine  got  the 
most  mentions.  Only  about  one  in 
eight  said  he  sat  down  with  the  clas- 
sics, with  Dickens,  Hardy,  Conrad 
and  Mark  Twain  listed  as  favorites. 

On  the  whole,  however,  lighter  fare 
predominated.  James  Michener  was 
the  most  popular,  followed  by  Robert 
Ludlum  and  Herman  Wouk.  Then 
came  John  Le  Carre,  Dick  Francis  and 
other  writers  of  thrillers.  (One  con- 
fessed: "My  favorite  books  deal  with 
intrigue  and  sex  on  a  worldwide  ba- 
sis.") One  member  of  The  Forbes  Four 
Hundred  filled  the  space  with  an  en- 
comium to  Ayn  Rand,  while  another 
expanded  on  his  discovery  of  religious 
writings.  Many  mentioned  the  Bible. 
One  expressed  a  preference  for  Read- 
er's Divest  condensations. 
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for  those  willing  to  do  a  little  search- 
ing," said  one.  The  other  took  a  more 
sociological  tack:  "To  know  the  mind 
of  the  American  people  is  a  valuable 
asset  to  a  businessman,  and  nothing 
gives  us  more  accurate  parameters  of 
this  mind  than  what  it  demands  and 
receives  on  TV."  Nor  did  he  seem  to 
find  this  monitoring  a  chore. 


ould  you  say  that  you  watch 
television  much!  What  do  you  think 
of  its  evening  en  tertainmen  t  offerings! 

Television.  "Your  question  suggests 
typical  drawing  room  snobbery,"  one 
of  our  respondents  snorted.  Even  so,  it 
is  not  just  intellectuals  who  sneer  at 
the  tube;  hardly  any  member  of  The 
Forbes  Four  Hundred  goes  in  for  TV 
viewing.  After  allowing  that  Public 
Broadcasting  can  be  an  exception, 
these  remarks  were  typical:  "very  me- 
diocre," "99  Va%  hogwash,"  "juvenile, 
boring  and  insulting."  No  one  cited 
specific  programs  that  merited  his  at- 
tention. Certainly  not  Dallas  or  Dyn- 
asty, or  even  recollections  of  M*A*S*H 
or  The  Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show.  Instead, 
at  least  from  one,  there  was  the  accu- 
sation, "Television  has  replaced  reli- 
gion as  the  opiate  of  the  people." 

Only  a  few  held  different  views, 
and,  of  these,  two  happened  to  be  in 
the  broadcasting  business.  "Ameri- 
ca's TV  offers  a  tremendous  variety 


hat  impresses  you  most  about 
your  children! 

Children  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  are 
fond  and  proud  of  their  children.  Simi- 
lar descriptions  tended  to  recur:  "in- 
dependent," "determined,"  "hard- 
working," "responsible."  If  the  rich 
have  a  second-generation  problem,  it 
was  not  evidenced  here: 

•  I  continue  to  be  amazed  at  how 
much  smarter  and  more  mature  they 
are  than  I  am. 

•  They  seem  to  be  a  superior  breed. 

•  They  could  be  dropped  at  almost 
any  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
survive  and  prosper. 

This  question  also  brought  out 
twinkles  in  many  eyes.  "Despite  my 
attempts  to  spoil  them,  they  have 
mostly  resisted,"  one  said.  "I'm  im- 
pressed that  my  children  have  finally 
adopted  my  values,"  wrote  another.  A 
third:  "My  son  is  going  great  in  his 
chosen  field,  although  why  he  likes  it 
is  beyond  me."  Plus  a  touch  of  irony: 

I  am  most  impressed  with  the 
way  they  can  make  decisions 
about  their  lives  without  be- 
coming self-righteous  or  guilt- 
ridden.  All  three  are  divorced. 

Of  course,  no  sample  would  be  com- 
plete without  one  dissenter.  "In  gener- 
al," he  told  us,  "the  younger  genera- 
tion has  done  little  to  impress  me." 

If  you  were  relieved  of  your  current 
responsibilities  for,  say,  six  months 
or  a  year,  what  would  you  do! 

Time  off.  If  unleashed  for  six  months 
or  longer,  what  would  The  Forbes 
Four  Hundred  do?  It  seems  few  have 
given  thought  to  such  a  possibility. 
Several  spoke  vaguely  of  "travel,"  but 
none  mentioned  a  location — Finland? 
Fiji?  The  Falklands? — they  had  al- 
ways longed  to  see. 

The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  are  work- 
ers, even  workaholics.  If  relieved  of 
his  current  duties,  one  said,  "I  would 
be  bored  to  death."  Another  simply 
wrote  "atrophy."  A  midwestern  man- 
ufacturer stated,  "I  would  start  an- 
other business.  I  don't  want  to  die 
with  a  putter  in  my  hand."  For  a  third, 
the  option  did  not  apply:  "I  will  not  be 
relieved  of  my  current  responsibilities 
until  pronounced  dead  by  a  compe- 
tent physician." 
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ALLTHAT 
GUTTERS 
ISNT  9999 
GOLD. 


The  Gold  Maple  Leaf  is  9999  pure,  solid  gold.  Other  coins  may  start  with 
solid  gold,  that  they  then  dilute  with  base  metal.  So  if  you're  investing  in 
gold,  invest  in  the  solid  gold  purity  of  the  Gold  Maple  Leaf. 

Canada's  Maple  Leaf 

THE  PUREST  GOLD  COIN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Call  800-331-1750  for  the  Maple  Leaf  Dealer  nearest  you. 
In  Oklahoma  call  800-722-3600. 
Canada  *  ; 


"At  the  Regent 

of  Hong  Kong,  even  the  marble 
staircase 
makes  you  feel 
important." 


In  Hong  Kong,  there  is  a 
hotel  for  perfectionists. 
Who  demand  nothing  less 
than  marble  bathrooms, 
with  separate  showers  and 
sunken  tubs.  Remarkable 
service.  Famous  restau- 
rants. A  swimming  pool 
worthy  of  the  name. 
And  a  spectacular  view  of 
the  citv. 

The  Regent  of  Hong 
Kong  lives  up  to  all  this. 
And  more. 

_  the 

(sReevnt 

HONG  KONG 

A  REGENT* INTERNATIONAL  HOTEL 

HONGKONG  BANGKOK  KOALA  LUMPUR  MANILA  COLOMBO  EIJI  SYONEV  MELBOL'RNt  HAWAII  ALBUQUERQUE  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  It/ERTORICO 

HONG  KONG  3-7211211,  TELEX  HX37134;  U.S.A.  TOLL  FREE  800-545-4000  OR  VOI  R  TRAVEL  AGENT. 


M.f  you  were  advising  a  young  pers 
considering  a  business  career,  wh 
suggestions  would  you  offer  concet 
ing  areas  and  approaches! 

Advice  What  advice  would  The  ForbJ 
Four  Hundred  offer  young  men  an 
women  starting  business  careers-  P» 
haps,  as  one  said,  "there  are  no  nel 
secrets."  Still,  many  of  the  suggel 
tions  they  made  were  both  precise  ail 
practical: 

•  Be  a  good  listener. 

•  If  you  are  expected  to  work 
hours  a  day,  work  12. 

•  Do  it  for  yourself;  do  not  rely  <| 
others  to  do  it  for  you. 

•  Make  your  superior's  job  easier  l| 
assuming  more  responsibility  at  evejf 
opportunity. 

•  Be  smart  about  yourself. 

•  Establish  a  good  relationship  wi(| 
a  bank  and  borrow,  even  though  yfl| 
may  not  have  a  need  for  funds,  just 
establish  credit.  When  you  borro^l 
always  pay  it  back  on  time,  neverll 
minute  late.  Credit  is  one  of  the  greall 
est  assets  any  businessman  can  havif 

About  one-fifth  of  the  responses  ail 
vised  against  corporate  careenl 
"Young  people  have  a  tendency  to  Hi 
seduced  by  large  corporations,  wheil 
they  end  up  as  cogs  in  wheels,"  well 
one  warning.  An  eastern  real  estau 
mogul  said,  think  twice  before  "builn 
ing  a  security  blanket  around  yoursal 
through  a  company."  And  it  you  loini 
big  firm,  "conserve  enough  of  youl 
earnings,"  "know  when  to  get  oum 
and  "go  into  business  for  yoursell| 
even  if  it  is  selling  shoelaces." 

By  and  large,  The  Forbes  Four  Hurl 
dred  chose  not  to  specify  areas  tha| 
looked  promising  to  them.  Severs 
urged  a  background  in  engineering  c| 
training  in  accounting — "the  moM 
disciplined  of  all  professions."  Corl 
spicuously  absent  were  law,  graduatl 
business  school,  or — for  that  matter-l 
a  liberal  arts  degree.  Two  closed  wfl 
some  sobering  notes: 

Get  a  mate  who  will  allow  you 
to  work  day  and  night,  seven 
days  a  week,  if  need  be.  Other- 
wise, stay  single. 
If  you  can't  comfortably  look  at 
.yourself  in  the  mirror  every 
morning,  you  have  accom- 
plished nothing. 

As  far  as  their  views  are  concerned! 
The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  do  not  inhabl 
it  an  island  of  their  own  but  rangtl 
widely  in  attitude  and  outlook.  Indeedl 
their  responses  show  few,  if  any,  sign; 
that  they  might  be  based  on  wealthl 
What  we  heard  from  The  Forbes  Fou:[ 
Hundred  could  have  come  from  a  cross! 
section  of  thoughtful  Americans.  Thai 
in  itself  is  interesting.  ■ 
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The  fortunes  of  the  very  rich 
are  difficult  to  calculate.  Of- 
ten it  isn't  even  clear  exactly 
who  owns  a  great  fortune:  It 
is  apt  to  be  parked  at  least 
partly  in  the  names  of  the 
immediate  family  or  con- 
cealed in  private  investment 
companies  or,  more  difficult,  in  trusts,  where  the 
separate  elements  of  ownership  (control  of  principal, 
receipt  of  income,  power  to  name  heirs,  etc.)  are 
deliberately  spread  among  different  people  to  accord 
with  the  inheritance  tax  laws. 

To  arrive  at  coherent  estimates  of  wealth  in  this 
welter,  we  adopted  a  number  of  rules,  mostly  based 
on  common  sense: 

•  Blocks  of  publicly  traded  stock  are  priced  at  Aug. 
24,  1983  closing. 

•  Privately  held  companies  are  valued  according  to 
estimated  revenues  and  earnings,  where  estimable, 
and  prevailing  price/earnings  ratios  for  publicly  trad- 
ed companies  in  similar  businesses. 

•  When  earnings  are  not 
estimable,  we  adopt  rule-of- 
thumb  conventions  widely 
followed  in  respective  indus- 
tries. Newspapers,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  valued  at  $400 
and  up  per  subscriber,  or  1.5 
to  2  times  revenues,  less  esti- 
mated debt.  TV  stations,  ra- 
dio stations  and  some  news- 
papers were  valued  for  us  by 
reputable  media  brokers. 

•  In  some  cases  we  settled 
for  book  value.  Among  oil 
producers  we  often  did  not  go 
beyond  putting  fair  valuation 
on  their  oil  reserves,  to  be 
conservative.  In  one  or  two 


RULES  OF 
THE  CHASE 


cases  (e.g.,  f.R.  Simplot)  we 
were  forced  to  work  from  es- 
timates published  by  the 
general  press;  these  are  treat- 
ed cautiously,  since  such  es- 
timates are  often  unreliable. 

In  the  matter  of  trusts  and 
other  intrafamily  arrange- 
ments we  proceeded  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  apply- 
ing common  sense.  Most  trusts  plainly  exist  to  carry 
out  a  normal  pattern  of  inheritance  (to  husbands, 
wives  or  offspring)  and  to  minimize  inheritance 
taxes.  These  trusts  we  generally  attributed  to  the 
person  who  created  the  wealth,  where  still  alive  and 
in  control,  or  to  the  principal  controlling  family 
member  where  he  is  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  spendthrift  trusts,  meant  to 
keep  control  out  of  the  hands  of  beneficiaries,  v/ere 
not  credited  to  the  beneficiaries.  The  estimated  trust 
income  was,  while  principal  was  generally  assigned 
to  the  controlling  family  members. 
Irrevocable  charitable  trusts  and  foundations  were 
not  counted,  even  in  cases 
like  the  Pew  family,  whose 
immense  charitable  trusts 
are  used  to  retain  ultimate 
control  of  Sun  Co.,  the  fam- 
ily company. 

Wealth  in  the  names  of 
spouses  and  other  immediate 
family  members  was  general- 
ly assigned  to  the  principal 
family  member,  especially 
where  the  family  ties  are 
close  and  members  share  an 
interest  in  an  ongoing  busi- 
ness. Exceptions  were  made 
where  family  or  business  ties 
had  been  broken  or  were  seri- 
ously frayed. 
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$1  Billion  and  Up 


Inheritance.  San  Francisco.  49. 
Married,  4  sons.  Fourth  son  of  bil- 
lionaire John  Paul  Getty.  Served 
several  brief  stints  witb  father's 
companies:  Getty  Oil,  Spartan  Air- 
craft. Lives  quietly;  amateur  com- 


<  Jetty  and  wife,  Ann 


poser,  pianist,  patron  of  arts.  Only 
relative  with  father  at  his  death 
1976  (2  half  brothers  deceased,  Gor- 
don's elder  brother  estranged).  Now 
sole  trustee,  33%  beneficiary  Sarah 
C.  Getty  Trust  (named  for  his  late 
grandmother),  includes  31.8  mil- 
lion shares  Getty  Oil,  with  annual 
dividend  of  $83  million.  Minimum 
net  worth:  $2.2  billion.  "I'd  rather 
be  on  the  music  pages." 


Wal-Mart  Stores.  Bentonville,  Ark. 
65.  Married,  4  children.  Born  King- 
fisher, Okla.  I.C.  Penney  trainee 
postcollege;  opened  Ben  Franklin 
variety  store  1945  Newport,  Ark. 
Lost  his  lease  1950,  settled  in  Ben- 
tonville, where  he  could  get  an- 


other Ben  Franklin  store.  Had  16  by 
1962;  opened  a  discount  store  ex- 
perimentally. By  1970,  30  Wal- 
MartS;  went  public.  Now  615  in  16- 
state  area  mostly  in  Sunbelt;  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Lives  modestly;  drives 
pickup  truck.  With  family,  owns 
41%,  worth  $2.15  billion.  "It's  al- 
most unbelievable." 

l/ ante/  ^/xeilA  ^Cuc/tma 

Shipping,  real  estate.  NYC.  86.  Di- 
vorced, remarried  1938,  no  chil- 
dren. "Father  of  the  supertanker." 
Only  son  of  Michigan  real  estate 
agent,  scraped  up  $25  age  9  to  buy 
and  rent  out  sunken  boat.  Quit 
school  after  8th  grade,  borrowed 
$5,000  age  19  to  convert  old  steam- 
er. Hauled  molasses,  then  more 
profitable  oil.  Scheme  perfected 
1930s:  Get  charter  to  move  oil,  use 
as  collateral  to  borrow,  build  tank- 
er; repeat.  Built  U.S.  tanker  fleet  for 
WWII,  got  it  back  free  after  V-J  Day. 
Billionaire  after  Vietnam  War.  Now 
downpedaling  ships;  buying  sav- 
ings and  loans;  also  stocks,  hotels, 


Ludwig 


Walton 


land,  mineral  mines  around  the 
globe.  Despite  huge  loss  from  Ama- 
zon jungle  pulp  venture,  net  worth 
believed  to  still  exceed  $2  billion. 

(/a  tf  </  //(/<•/ f/s</ 

Hewlett-Packard.  Los  Altos  Hills, 
Calif.  71.  Married,  4  children.  With 
$538  and  Stanford  classmate  Wil- 
liam Hewlett  (which  see),  founded 
California-based  computer  firm 
Hewlett-Packard  1939.  He  supplied 
business-management  knowhow; 
Bill,  engineering  talent.  Empha- 
sized high  technology,  R&D,  pre- 
mium quality  and  price.  First 
audio-oscillators,  later  calculators, 
small  computers,  EDP  products. 
Imposing  (6'5");  served  as  deputy 
defense  sec'y  for  Richard  Nixon; 
complained  of  "inefficiency."  Driv- 


en:  still  chairman  H-P.  His  18.5%, 
plus  dividends,  worth  at  least  $1.85 
billion. 


S&n  14  ana 


Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  Lincoln, 
Mass.  63.  Married,  3  children.  Born 
Shanghai  to  middle-class  family. 
As  he  recalls  it,  "middle  class" 
meant  wealth  of  "maybe  $100 
American."  Emigrated  1945;  phys- 
ics Ph.D.  Harvard;  naturalized 
1954.  Invented  magnetic-core 
memory  age  28,  computer  essential 


Wang 


for  20  years.  Founded  Wang  Labs 
1951.  First  year's  sales  $15,000; 
grown  40%  to  50%  a  year  since; 
now  word  processing  leader. 
Founded  Wang  Institute  1981  to 
train  computer  scientists  ("Educa- 
tion endures,  buildings  do  not"). 
Controls  family's  40%  of  Wang 
Labs,  worth  $1.6  billion. 


Htm 
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Inheritance,  oil,  real  estate.  Dallas. 
57.  Married,  4  children.  Second  son 
of  H.L.  Hunt.  He  and  children  share 
massive  Hunt  "first  family"  oil  and 
gas  trusts:  19%  Placid  Oil,  19% 
Hunt  Energy  (see  other  Hunts,  Hill, 
Schoellkopf.  "Second family":  see  Ray 
Lee  Hunt  et  al).  Personal  interests 
center  on  real  estate,  agriculture, 
commodities:    over    7.5  million 


Nelson  Bunker  Hum 


acres  worldwide,  sugar,  coal,  soy- 
beans. Was  epicenter  of  1980  silver 
bubble;  apparently  dreamed  of 
monetizing  silver;  he,  brothers, 
Arab  partners  acquired  nearly  200 
million  ounces,  price  plummeted. 
Owes  largest  share  of  $1.1  billion 
bailout  loan  arranged  by  Federal 
Reserve.  Lives  well  but  not  extrava- 
gantly. Estimated  partially  from 
SEC  investigation  findings,  mini- 
mum net  worth,  including  trusts 
he  controls,  is  $1.4  billion.  "We're 
not  as  smart  as  other  people,  so  we 
need  every  advantage." 


Inheritance.  Dallas.  60.  Divorced, 
remarried,  4  sons,  1  daughter  by 
first  marriage.  Second  daughter  of 
H.L.  Hunt;  she  and  children  share 
in  "first  family"  trusts:  24%  Placid 
Oil,  24%  Hunt  Energy  (see  other 
Hunts,  Margaret  Hunt  Hill.  "Second 
family":  see  Ray  Lee  Hunt  et  al). 
Stayed  clear  of  brothers'  silver  play, 
other  risky  speculations,  but  leaves 
oil  management  to  them  ("I  have 
no  idea  where  to  sink  a  well."). 
Lately  investing  in  superluxury  ho- 
tels projected  at  $350  million  over  5 
years.  Already  spent  $250  million 


Schoellkopf 


on  Dallas'  Mansion  on  Turtle 
Creek,  Bel  Air  Hotel  in  Beverly 
Hills  and  the  Remington,  Post  Oak 
Park,  Houston.  May  be  world's 
richest  woman:  Including  all  trusts, 
minimum  net  worth  is  $  1 .3  billion. 
"All  my  life  I  thought  I'd  end  up 
penniless.  Well,  I've  finally  gotten 
over  it." 


Computer  services.  Dallas.  53. 
Married,  5  children.  Invented  "fa- 
cilities management"  as  indepen- 
dent business;  founded  Electronic 
Data  Systems  1962,  still  CEO.  First 
man  to  lose  $1  billion  (on  paper, 


Perot 


1969,  when  hot  EDS  stock 
plunged).  Patriotic,  tough.  Solved 
own  Iranian  hostage  crisis  when  2 
EDS  employees  were  taken  1979: 
Perot  and  team  of  EDS  employees 
flew  in  for  successful  rescue  mis- 
sion, jailbreak  and  540-mile  smug- 


gle to  Turkish  border.  Today,  back 
even  with  1969:  His  47.6%  of  EDS, 
plus  oil,  gas  and  real  estate,  worth 
over  $1  billion. 


Inheritance.  Dallas.  68.  Married,  3 
children.  Eldest  child  of  H.L.  Hunt; 
she  and  children  share  "first  fam- 
ily" trusts:  14%  Placid  Oil,  14% 
Hunt    Energy    (see    other  Hunts, 


mi 


Schoellkopf.  "Second  family":  see  Ray 
Lee  Hunt  et  al).  Strongminded; 
dominates  family  business  meet- 
ings. Avoids  press.  Conservative  in- 
vestor: Stayed  clear  of  brothers'  sil- 
ver play,  other  risky  speculations. 
Reportedly  insisted  "the  boys"  use 
additional  personal  assets  to  secure 
principal  family  holding,  Placid 
Oil,  after  1980  silver  debacle:  de- 
nied by  her.  Her  minimum  net 
worth,  with  children's  trusts,  $1 
billion. 


,  MM/ 

Oil,  real  estate.  Houston.  64.  Mar- 
ried, 10  children.  Son  of  immigrant 
from  Greece,  sold  stationery  and 
bussed  tables  to  complete  Texas 
A&M  1940.  Became  freelance  ge- 
ologist, worked  for  eating  money 
plus  piece  of  the  action.  Assembled 
pieces  into  Mitchell  Energy  &.  De- 


Mitchell 
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velopment  Corp.  Added  real  estate 
from  mid-1960s.  His  29.5  million 
shares,  real  estate,  other  assets, 
worth  at  least  $1  billion.  Wants  his 
10  children  unspoiled:  "We  pay  for 
their  education,  and  we  give  them  a 
car  and  maybe  1,000  shares  of  stock 
when  they  graduate.  That's  it." 

Candy.  Las  Vegas  and  McLean,  Va. 
79.  Twice  widowed,  2  sons,  1 
daughter.  Controls  world's  largest 
confectioner,  Mars,  Inc.  Superse- 
cretive:  "the  Howard  Hughes  of 
candy."  No  photos,  no  interviews; 
execs  keep  quiet  if  they  value  jobs. 
Raised  by  divorced  mother  in  Seat- 
tle; off  to  Yale;  then  father  financed 
British  candy  venture  to  keep  him 
distant.  Took  over  the  U.S.  com- 
pany anyway  in  1964  (age  60).  On 
knees  during  first  business  meet- 
ing: "I'm  a  religious  man.  ...  I  pray 
for  Milky  Way,  I  pray  for  Snickers." 
Passionate  about  plant  cleanliness. 
Wholly  owned  company  worth  at 
least  $1  billion. 

Inheritance,  banking,  real  estate. 
NYC  and  Tarry  town,  N.Y.  68.  Mar- 
ried, 2  sons,  4  daughters.  Grandson 
of  Standard  Oil  mogul  John  Davi- 
son Rockefeller  (1839-1937), 
youngest  son  of  John  D.  Jr.  (d.  1960) 
and  current  patriarch  of  America's 
most  powerful  family.  Ph.D.  eco- 
nomics; joined  uncle  Winthrop  Al- 


drich's  Chase  National  Bank  1946 
(now  Chase  Manhattan).  President 
1961,  CEO  from  1969;  became 
globe-trotting  banker-statesman; 
"retired"  1981  to  run  family  foun- 
dation. Correct;  methodical,  re- 
served: "No  one,  and  I  mean  no  one, 
calls  David  Rockefeller  'Rocky.'  " 
Collects  art,  wine,  beetles  (incl. 
atnaeodera  Rockefelleri).  With  vast 
personal  real  estate  interests  (25% 
Embarcadero  Center,  S.F.;  33% 
L'Enfant  Plaza,  D.C.,  etc.),  family 
trusts,  etc.,  net  worth  estimated  at 
over  $1  billion. 

Oil.  Denver.  44.  Married,  3  chil- 
dren. Father  Fred  built  contract 
drilling  company,  oil  and  gas  inter- 
ests all  over  Midwest.  Philip  took 
over  1961,  sold  drilling  rigs,  be- 
came aggressive  buyer  oil  and  gas 
leases.  Now  over  11  million  acres 


Amdjulz  and  wife,  Nancy 


Rockefeller 


in  22  states.  Also  minerals,  real  es- 
tate. Sold  half  his  interest  in  An- 
schutz  Ranch  East  field  for  reported 
$500  million  1982.  Despite  oil 
price  drops,  net  worth,  mostly  in 
huge  reserves,  could  still  be  $1  bil- 
lion. "I  can't  imagine  my  business 
would  interest  anyone." 

II i//ia»t  cWedter/  c%/»/ 

Inheritance,  oil.  Dallas.  54.  Mar- 
ried, 5  children.  Third  son  in  H.L. 
Hunt's  "first  family"  (see  other 
Hunts,  Hill,  Schoellkopf.  "second  fam- 
ily": see  Ray  Lee  Hunt  et  al).  Principal 
manager  family's  vast  oil  empire; 


William  Uoherl  Hani 


his  share,  with  children,  is  24% 
Placid  Oil,  24%  Hunt  Energy.  Also 
Dallas  real  estate,  coal  reserves.  In- 
herited father's  contempt  for  high 
living:  house  in  upper-middle-class 
neighborhood,  old  car  (during  1979 
energy  crisis  was  spotted  in  2-hour 
gas  line  "waiting  patiently  with  his 
wife  and  dog").  Drawn  into  brother 
Bunker's  silver  bubble;  now  has 
share  of  $1.1  billion  silver  bailout 
loan.  Estimated  partially  from  SEC 
investigation  findings,  minimum 
net  worth,  including  all  trusts,  is  $1 
billion. 


/la 


Oil.  Denver;  various.  57.  Married,  5 
children.  Father  onetime  boxer 
from  Manhattan  garment  district, 
got  into  oil  &.  gas  after  WWII.  Mar- 
vin took  over  1947,  bought  many 
cheap  oil  leases  in  out-of-favor 
Rockies,  became  one  of  biggest  U.S. 
wildcatters.  Hit  15%  successful 
drilling  rate,  enough  to  finance  his 
Denver  skyscrapers,  shopping 
center,  bank.  Sold  some  producing 


Davis. 


assets  to  Hiram  Walker  1981  for 
$630  million,  kept  much  else. 
Bought  50%  20th  Century-Fox 
1981  ($75  million  of  it  in  cash); 
devotes  most  time  to  it.  Burns  out 
geologists,  but  best  ones  leave  rich. 
Lives  lavishly,  has  retinue  of  body- 
guards. Sports  fan,  still  shopping  for 
baseball  team.  Oil  and  Denver 
down,  but  Fox  et  al.  up;  so  net 
worth  may  still  be  $1  billion. 
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o  you  get 

lectronic  technology 
tan 

lectric  price? 


eta  Canon  AP 300 
ectronic  typewriter 


he  Canon  AP  300  has  all  the  electronic  technology  and 
veniences  you  want  in  a  typewriter  And  one  thing  less— a  nice, 
electric  typewriter  price. 

o  now  you  can  replace  your  out-dated  electric  typewriter  with  an 
:o-date  electronic  Canon.  You'll  get  brilliant  electronic  features 
a  15-character  display  that  lets  you  make  lightning-fast 
Dmatic  corrections  before  your  typing  goes  on  the  paper  And 
Dmatic  pitch  control,  decimal  tab,  centering,  indenting,  right 
'gin  justification,  carrier  return  and  a  versatile  16/2-inch  paper 
acity. 

:anon  also  has  two  other  electronic  typewriters  priced  to  replace 
r  electrics.  The  AP  200,  Canon's  ultimate  economy  model, 
~iout  display,  and  the  AP  350  with  text  memory  and 
nmunications  capability. 

east  your  eyes  on  Canon's  electronic  typewriters.  You'll  never 
it  to  see,  or  buy,  an  electric  again. 


FRS  Fall 


3  Canon  U  S  A  Inc 


Canon  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

Electronic  Typewriter  Division 
One  Canon  Plaza,  Lake  Success,  NY  1 1042 

□  Please  send  me  more  information  about 
Canon  Electronic  Typewriters. 

□  Please  have  a  representative  give  me  a  call. 


Name- 


Title  &  Company. 
Address  


City_ 


.  State- 


.Zip_ 


Phone ( 


Canon 

Simply  Brilliant 


$500  Million  and  Up 


// ///raw  //\<'</f //<//<>//  ,  /(<><n/<>// 


Hewlett-Packard.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
70.  Widowed,  remarried;  5  children 
from  first  marriage,  second  wife  has 
5.  Fresh  from  Stanford  with  David 
Packard  (which  see),  started  com- 
pany 1939  in  1-car  garage;  invented 
audio-oscillator.  Still  acts  as  vice 
chairman;  H-P  one  of  world's  lead- 
ing producers  electronics,  mini- 
computers (1982  sales:  $4.25  bil- 
lion). Straightforward,  private,  out- 
doorsman;  loves  to  solve  problems. 
"There  are,  of  course,  times  of 
stress;  but  that's  the  name  of  the 
game."  His  9%  of  stock,  plus  divi- 
dends, worth  at  least  $950  million. 

/Aer/i/e/Jr. 

*J(tefiAen  ^1  a  in  ion  ^>ec/i/e/ . 

Engineering,  construction.  San 
Francisco.  83,  58.  Father:  married,  2 
children.  Son:  married,  5  children. 
Sr.  built  family  railroad  construc- 
tion company  from  moderate  size 
to  global  giant  building  dams,  pipe- 
lines, refineries.  Jr.  took  over  1960, 
expanded  nuclear  plant  construc- 
tion and  added  airports.  World  rev- 
enues this  year  could  hit  $9  billion. 
Profits  may  approximate  $200  mil- 
lion. Also  2  large  investment  arms: 
company's  Bechtel  Investments, 
family's  Sequoia  Ventures.  2  sons, 
2  sons-in-law  of  Jr.  in  business. 
Minimum  net  worth:  Sr.,  $800  mil- 
lion; Jr.,  $300  million. 

Real  estate.  NYC.  74.  Divorced,  re- 
married, no  children.  Son  of  dry 
goods  salesman,  sank  life  savings 
($1,000)  into  a  building  1938;  today 
controls  over  $5  billion  worth,  in- 
cluding Empire  State  Building. 
NYC's  largest  landlord — over 
100,000  tenants.  Has  many  equity 
partners  (e.g.,  centimillionaire  law- 
yer, dealmaker  Lawrence  Wien);  his 
percentages  higher  on  later  proj- 
ects. Second  wife,  Leona,  heads 
their  27  hotels,  including  $125  mil- 
lion Helmsley  Palace  (opened  1980, 
NYC).  As  commercial  landlord, 
now  moving  into  Miami,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Houston,  etc.  Swims 
daily,  likes  ballroom  dancing.  De- 


spite partners,  minimum  net  worth 
$800  million.  "It  doesn't  take  any 
great  genius — you  just  have  to  live 
long  enough.  And,  after  50  years,  I 
know  every  building  in  NYC." 


Me 


Brothers.  Publishing.  NYC.  55,  53. 
Both  married,  3  children  each.  Fa- 
ther Samuel  I.  born  lower-Manhat- 
tan tenement  of  poor  Russian  im- 
migrants, turned  around  Bayonne 
(N.J.)  Times  as  teenager,  went  on  to 
build  one  of  largest  media  empires 
(estimated  revenues  near  $1.5  bil- 
lion). He  died  1979;  left  sons  Si  and 
Don  control  of  voting  shares  and 
family  dictum:  "The  ties  that  mat- 
ter are  the  ties  to  each  other."  Com- 
pany tightly  run;  29  newspapers,  8 
magazines  (plus  overseas),  etc. 
Bought  Random  House  1980;  sold 
off  TV  stations,  now  investing 
widely  in  cable.  Spent  $10  million- 
plus  last  winter  to  relaunch  Vanity 
Fair.  Si:  friendly,  informal,  youth- 
ful. Don:  more  rigorous,  precise.  In- 
cluding nonvoting  stock,  each 
brother's  share  worth  minimum 
$700  million. 

Zxuvwmce  cfjke/man  cn&cJcdet/ev 

Inheritance,  investments.  NYC  and 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.  73.  Married,  3 
daughters,  1  son.  Grandson  of  Stan- 
dard Oil  mogul  John  Davison 
Rockefeller.  With  brother  David 
(which  see),  chief  investors  of  third- 
generation  Rockefellers.  Some  ear- 
ly success  in  venture  capital  1940s 
(Eastern  Air  Lines,  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.,  etc.),  cofounded 
United  Nuclear  Corp.  1950s.  Ac- 
tive, if  controversial,  environmen- 
talist; set  up,  runs  resorts,  hotels, 
apt.  complexes  (Caribbean,  West 
Coast,  Hawaii).  Chaired  Rockefel- 


ler Center,  Inc.  1953-66,  still  a  di- 
rector. Unwinds  at  Pocantico  Hills, 
family's  3,500-acre  compound  near 
NYC.  Estimated  net  worth:  at  least 
$650  million. 


Sisters.  Inheritance.  Barbara:  Hono- 
lulu. 60.  Married,  2  children.  Anne: 
Atlanta.  63.  Divorced,  3  children. 
Both  share  97%  Cox  Enterprises, 
which  owns  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion, et  al.,  41%  Cox  Communica- 
tions (broadcasting)  following 
deaths  of  father  James  (1957)  and 
brother  James  Jr.  (1974).  Barbara's 
husband,  Garner  Anthony,  54,  is 
chairman;  she  runs  ranching  inter- 
ests Hawaii,  Texas,  South  Carolina, 
Australia.  Anne,  noted  Atlanta  so- 
ciety hostess,  first  woman  bank  di- 
rector that  city;  ambassador  to  Bel- 
gium 1977-81.  Joint  net  worth  is 
minimum  of  $1.2  billion. 

vjwi&A  &cei<<Mf  wwr/ioit 

Entrepreneur.  Minneapolis.  69. 
Married,  2  daughters.  Son  of  poor 
Swedish  immigrants.  Horatio  Al- 
ger-style:  3  newspaper  routes,  ped- 
dled soap  for  P&G.  Began  one-man 
conglomerate  1938  with  Gold  Bond 
trading  stamps.  Now  $2.1  billion 
(sales)  Carlson  Cos.  handles  75 
businesses;  i.ev  340  restaurants,  25 
Radisson  Hotels,  1 1  resorts,  real  es- 
tate. Some  50%  of  revenues  from 
consultant  group,  travel  agencies. 
Loner,  100%  self-financed;  de- 
manding. Managers  file  "deviation 
reports"  if  they  miss  their  sales 
mark,  but  top  execs  walk  away  mil- 
lionaires. "The  public  votes  with 
its  dollar.  Get  its  dollar  and  you'll 
succeed."  He's  got  at  least  $600 
million. 

Inheritance.  Sarasota,  Fla.  71. 
Thrice  widowed,  once  divorced,  3 
children.  Granddaughter  of  Cla- 
rence Barron,  who  built  up  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Barron  s,  Dow  ticker. 
With  brother  and  sister  (both  de- 
ceased), inherited  control  Dow 
Jones  &.  Co.  1949.  Director  of  com- 
pany since  1951  but  little  role  in 
operations.  Noted  for  Boston-area 
philanthropies,  otherwise  extreme- 
ly private.  Avoids  interviews.  Bar- 
ron's descendants  own  56.4%  Dow 
stock,  all  tangled  in  interlocking 
trusts.  Her  personal  fortune  ex- 
ceeds $600  million. 
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A  PATEK  PHILIPPE 
DOESNT IUST  TELL  YOU 

THE  TIME 


It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  certain  unique  qualities  that 
i  be  found  among  the  men  and  women  who,  over  the 
ituries,  have  chosen  to  wear  Patek  Philippe  watches. 

Intelligence,  for  one  thing.  A  delight  in  logic,  for  another. 
\  appreciation  of  beauty.  And  perhaps  most  important,  as 
eat  a  respect  for  internal  integrity  as  for  external  ap- 
arance. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the 
mes  of  many  of  the  great  historical  and  contemporary 
ures  who  have  been  clients  of  Patek  Philippe. 

But  we  believe  that  even  if  you  were  to  judge  the  watch 
ely  on  its  own  merits,  with- 
t  reference  to  some  of  its 
table  owners,  you  would 
Tie  to  the  same  conclusions 
out  their  characters  as  we 
ve. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things 
at  might  guide  your  opin- 
is.  For  esthetics,  as  well  as 
action,  every  working  part, 
wn  to  the  tiniest  screw  or  the 
est  wheel,  is  microscopically 
inded  off  and  polished  by 
nd,  to  a  tolerance  of  no  more 
in  one-hundredth  of  a  milli- 
;ter-a  virtually  frictionless 
te. 

Cutting  and  pivoting  the 
leels  and  pinions  alone  involve  100  different  operations, 
:h  one  done  by  hand.  And  the  pinions  are  lapped  and 
lished  on  both  sides. 

In  the  Patek  Philippe  mechanical  watch  as  well  as  the 
:ek  Philippe  quartz  watch,  many  internal  parts  are  plated 
th  gold,  again  for  function  and  appearance. 

Our  horlogers  complets,  complete  watchmakers,  mount 
\  tiniest  parts  of  a  Patek  Philippe  by  hand  during  the 
;ht  to  nine  month  span  that  it  takes  to  create  each  individ- 
I  watch. 

And  once  it  is  totally  assembled,  it  is  taken  apart  for 
•ther  refinements. 


During  manufacture,  each  movement  undergoes  a  total 
of  600  or  more  hours  of  testing,  including  testing  for  its 
response  to  cold,  heat,  humidity,  and  for  wear,  in  five  dif- 
ferent positions.  Actually,  almost  half  the  time  of  our  watch- 
makers is  spent  on  examination  and  re- examination  of 
parts  and  final  polishing. 

Our  quartz  watch  has  only  one-third  fewer  mechanical 
parts  than  our  mechanical  watch,  and  takes  eight  months  to 
complete.  Almost  as  long  as  our  mechanical  watch. 

And  the  tiny  2.5mm  Patek  Philippe  quartz  movement 
comes  from  our  own  electronics  factory,  where  we  have 

been  honing  our  skills  in  this 
twentieth  century  science  of 
electronic  timekeeping  since 
1952. 

Ultimately,  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  a  Patek 
Philippe  quartz  watch  and 
other  quartz  watches  as  there  is 
between  a  Patek  Philippe  me- 
chanical watch  and  other  me- 
chanical watches. 

For  144  years,  our  single- 
minded  dedication  to  perfec- 
tion has  been  the  context  for 
our  company's  existence-ever 
since  the  French  watchmaker, 
Adrien  Philippe,  joined  forces 
2J»  with  the  exiled  Polish  noble- 
man, Count  Antoine  de  Patek-to  create  the  world's  finest 
watches. 

Now  that  you  know  a  little  about  the  details  of  our 
meticulous  timepieces,  what  do  you  think  the  ownership  of 
a  Patek  Philippe,  mechanical  or  quartz,  might  tell  you  about 
yourself? 

Something  very  reassuring,  perhaps? 

The  Patek  Philippe  pictured  is  self-winding,  mechanical, 
with  date.  For  a  new  and  comprehensive  presentation 
of  Patek  Philippe  timepieces,  please  send  $5-or  for  a 
brochure  of  current  styles  write-to  Patek  Philippe, 
10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Suite  629-F,  NY,  NY  10020. 


PATEK 
PHILIPPE 


LTTELLS  YOU  SOMETHING 
ABOUTYOURSELE 
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Real  estate,  cable  TV,  publishing, 
sports.  Upperville,  Va.  70.  Twice 
divorced,  2  children  by  first  wife. 
Canadian,  naturalized  1960  by  act 
of  Congress.  Sold  encyclopedias 
door-to-door,  then  sold  soap  to 
stores,  then  sold  radio  stations/ 
newspapers.  Has  owned  several 
sports  teams  (lately,  86%  football 
Redskins);  14%-plus  Teleprompter 
(sold  1981  for  over  $100  million); 
owns  Chrysler,  Kent  buildings 
(NYC),  Virginia  farms,  etc.  "Retire- 
ment should  be  shunned  like  lepro- 
sy. I  tried  it  once."  Estimated  net 
worth:  at  least  $600  million. 


Broadcasting,  publishing.  Oklaho- 
ma City.  64.  Married,  4  children. 
Father  E.K.  bought  into  Daily  Okla- 
homan  1903;  long  most  powerful 
man  in  state.  Ran  Oklahoma  Pub- 
lishing Co.  until  death  (1974)  at  age 
101.  Edward  L.  now  runs  diverse 
empire:  2  newspapers,  7  TV  sta- 
tions, Farmer  Stockman  magazine, 
Hee  Haw  TV  show,  real  estate, 
more.  This  year  bought  Nashville's 
Grand  Ole  Opry  (120-acre  theme 
park,  stage,  hotel,  radio  stations, 
etc.).  Lives  modestly;  hunts  quail; 
skirts  publicity.  With  family,  has 
majority  control;  worth  minimum 
$600  million.  "He'd  buy  them  all 
out  if  he  could.  He's  a  loner." 

Johnson  Wax.  Racine,  Wis.  55.  Mar- 
ried, 4  children.  4th  generation 
Johnson  to  run  S.C.  Johnson  &  Son, 
Inc.,  now  about  $2  billion  (sales) 
company  (Future  Floor  Finish, 
Raid,  Pledge,  etc.).  Took  over  1967; 
preparing  5th  generation.  "We  are 


polishing  the  floors  and  furniture, 
cleaning  the  rug,  killing  the  bugs, 
sweetening  the  air  and  waxing  the 
old  man's  car."  Now  cleaning  hair, 
too.  Relaxes  with  hunting,  fishing, 
photography,  flying  (holds  com- 
mercial pilot  license).  Has  majority 
of  Johnson  voting  stock  (see  also 
John  Jeffry  Louis  Jr.).  Minimum  net 
worth:  $600  million. 

Campbell  Soup.  Gladwyne,  Penna. 
64.  Divorced,  widowed,  remarried; 
3  children  by  first  marriage.  Grand- 
father Dorrance  founded  company 
on  idea:  Canned  soup  in  condensed 
form;  very  convenient.  Died  1930 
leaving  $129  million  estate,  3rd- 
largest  in  U.S.  to  that  date.  Descen- 
dants (also  see  Marie  Hamilton,  Hope 
van  Beuren)  own  60%  of  company, 
of  which  31% — 10.2  million  shares 
worth  $542  million,  paying  $22 
million  annual  dividends — belongs 
to  John  Jr.  Chairman  (adviser)  since 
1962;  keeps  low  profile.  May  retire 
soon;  no  family  member  will  re- 
place him.  Net  worth  must  exceed 
$575  million. 

TeleVideo  Systems.  Los  Altos 
Hills,  Calif.  46.  Married,  2  daugh- 
ters. North  Korean  who  fled  south 
to  fight  in  Korean  War;  now  bat- 
tling Apple,  IBM  for  home  comput- 
er market.  Rags  to  riches  in  15 
years:  washed  dishes  in  Lake  Tahoe 
casino  to  finance  college;  became 
U.S.  citizen  1974;  started  TeleVi- 
deo Systems,  Inc.  1975  in  his  ga- 
rage. Few  backers;  took  second 
mortgage  on  home.  "I  can  only  lose 
$50  in  America,  because  that's 
what  I  brought  with  me."  Com- 
pany now  world's  leading  indepen- 
dent supplier  VDTs;  went  public  in 
March  amid  craze  for  high-tech 
stock.  His  28.2  million  shares  sud- 
denly worth  $575  million. 
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Retailer.  Columbus,  Ohio.  46.  Sin- 
gle. Quit  law  school  1963  to  work 
in  father's  women's  clothing  store. 
Disagreed  with  policy:  borrowed 
$10,000  to  start  own  specialty  store 
(sportswear).  First  year's  sales: 
$159,000.  Now  has  900-store  chain, 
The  Limited,  Inc.;  grosses  $200  per 


sq.  ft.  Revenues  will  exceed  $1  bil- 
lion this  year.  Avid  skier,  jogs  7 
miles  a  day.  His  share  in  The  Limit- 
ed, Inc.,  with  mother's  and  sister's, 
worth  $541  million.  "I  liked  it  bet- 
ter when  I  was  just  another  guy 
from  Columbus,  Ohio." 

General  Nutrition  Corp.  Pitts- 
burgh; Bal  Harbour,  Fla.  69.  Mar- 
ried, 2  children.  Armenian-born  fa- 
ther was  first  importer  of  yogurt 
into  U.S.  Young  David  opened  own 
store  1935,  did  $35  first  day;  had  six 
outlets  by  WWII.  Began  serious  ex- 
pansion 1960:  chain  of  large,  flashy 
discount  health  food  stores  instead 
of  small,  cracker-barrel  norm.  Now 
nearly  1,100  GNC  outlets  coast  to 
coast;  went  public  1980.  With  im- 
mediate family,  owns  some  80%  of 
stock,  plus  big  real  estate  develop- 
ment in  Fla.  Minimum  net  worth: 
$530  million. 

Yframem  Sdwcwct  0$u^ett 

Stock  market.  Omaha.  53.  Married, 
3  children.  2-year  apprenticeship 
with  late  Benjamin  Graham;  left  at 
25  to  start  family-based  investment 
partnership  1956.  Dissolved  1969 
after  30-fold  increase,  no  down 
years;  turned  bull  again  circa  1974 
(DJIA:  580).  Disciplined;  uncanny 
sense  of  timing;  noted  sense  of  hu- 
mor. Fundamentalist  approach:  "I 
look  at  stocks,  not  markets.  I  am  a 
market  agnostic."  Lives  modestly; 
supports  population  control,  arms 
control.  Chairman  Berkshire 
Hathaway,  Inc.;  his  45%  worth 
$520  million. 


Father  and  sons.  Oil,  investments. 
Ft.  Worth.  Legendary  oilman  Sid 
Richardson  (d.  1959)  left  bulk  of 
estate  to  foundation,  rest  to  neph- 
ew Perry,  whose  mother  lent  Sid 
$40  to  start  in  oilfields  during  De- 
pression. Perry:  68.  Married,  4  sons. 
Built  Richardson  legacy  into  2nd- 
largest  private  oil  empire  (after 
Hunts),  with  stakes  in  nearly  every 
large  U.S.  field.  Principal  hobby: 
sailing.  Helped  design  the  PT  boat 
WWII;    navigated    Ted  Turner's 
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For  200  years,  The  Bank  of  New  York  has  provided 
inancial  counsel  and  guidance  to  some  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  prominent  families.  Generations  have 
elied  upon  The  Bank's  professionalism  and  expertise. 

Today,  these  qualities  are  no  better  exemplified 
han  by  a  unique  service  offered  by  The  Bank  of  New 
'ork.  It  is  called  Custom  Banking. 

Increasingly,  Custom  Banking  is  the  reason  that 
iemanding  families— regardless  of  where  they 
eside— are  establishing  their  New  York  banking 
elationship  with  The  Bank  of  New  York. 

Custom  Banking  is  by  definition  tailored  to  the 
inancial  needs  of  the  individual. 

Should,  for  example,  those  include  the  need  for 
nvestment  management,  The  Bank  of  New  York 
customer  will  find  our  capabilities  without  equal, 
ruly  individualized  programs  are  designed  to  assist 
he  customer  in  achieving  his  or  her  financial  goals 
)y  drawing  upon  the  skills  and  experience  of  some 
)f  the  finest  investment  managers  in  this  country. 


And  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that 
our  understanding  and  responsiveness  to  the  credit 
needs  of  the  individual  are  part  and  parcel  of 
Custom  Banking. 

Of  course,  no  enumeration  of  the  reasons  for 
selecting  The  Bank  would  be  complete  without  a 
mention  of  our  special  Custom  Banking  facilities. 
These,  located  in  both  midtown  and  the  Wall  Street 
area,  provide  a  welcome  respite  from  the  frenetic 
pace  of  the  city,  as  well  as  an  ideal  setting  for  a  quiet 
and  unhurried  discussion  of  your  financial  affairs. 

To  obtain  more  informa-     f^r  TQHPOlV/r 
tion  about  Custom  Bank-      ^\  S^FW* 
ing,  or  to  arrange  for  a         t)AiN  JaJJN  VJ 
private  appointment,  write  ~"~~J~™ 
Dwight  J.  Townsend,  Vice  1  rill/ 

m631^™"^  BANKOF 

New  York,  48  Wall  Street,  XTITW 
New  York,  New  York  10015.  Aptfvrlr 
Or  call  (212)  530-2041.  YORK 
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J.W.  Marriott  Jr., 
the  man  in  the 
Hathaway  shirt. 


Every  man  has  his  own  management  style. 
Take  J.W.  Marriott  Jr.  Reserved,  conservative,  yet  an  architect  of  a  business  empire. 
And  there's  a  Hathaway  shirt  to  match.  Does  that  mean  there's  a  Hathaway  shirt  for  every  style? 

No,  only  successful  ones.  Management  Style.  JJathaWHy 


World  Open  championship  win 
1972.  Eldest  son,  Sid,  40,  manages 
family  fortune.  Invested  in  venture 
capital  firms  ($8  million  in  Idanta 
Partners  now  well  over  $200  mil- 
lion). Personal  style:  more  eastern 
intellectual  than  Texas  good  oP 
boy.  Other  sons  in  business,  but  to 
lesser  degree:  Edward,  38,  "globe- 
trotting entrepreneur";  Robert,  35, 
works  on  local  real  estate  develop- 
ment; Lee,  27,  just  joined  business 
after  M.B.A.  from  Wharton.  All 
brothers  Yale  graduates.  Family  for- 
tune could  be  worth  $2.5  billion: 
vast  stock  portfolio,  real  estate,  oil 
and  gas  reserves,  hotels,  etc.  All 
live  quietly,  ignore  press:  "When 
you're  where  they  are,  who  do  you 
want  to  impress?" 

Inheritance.  Upperville,  Va.  76.  Wi- 
dowed, remarried,  2  children  by 
first  marriage  (see  Timothy  Mellon, 
Catherine  Conover).  Inherited  $250 
million  from  legendary  financier  fa- 
ther, Andrew  Mellon  (d.  1937). 
After  Yale,  put  in  3  years  at  family's 
Pittsburgh  bank,  left  to  pursue  art 
collection,  English  literature,  fox 
hunting,  Thoroughbreds.  Also  phil- 
anthropy: $100  million  British  art 
collection  to  Yale;  East  Wing  of  Na- 
tional Gallery  (founded  by  father), 
Washington,  D.C.;  etc.  Enjoys  gen- 
teel lifestyle  on  4,000-acre  estate. 
Minimum  net  worth:  $500  million. 

Industrialist.  Pittsburgh.  64.  Mar- 
ried, 4  children.  Son  of  Pittsburgh's 
J.H.  Hillman  Jr.,  one  of  few  to  stand 
up  to  the  Mellons  in  their  heyday. 
Joined  father's  business  1946.  In- 
herited 1959.  Lately  moved  toward 
venture  capital  and  real  estate  in- 
vestments, away  from  strategy  of 
taking  minority  positions.  With 
The  Hillman  Co.,  other  holdings, 
net  worth  at  least  $500  million. 

Inheritance.  Winrock  Farms,  Ark. 
35.  Divorced,  3  children.  Great- 
grandson  of  John  D.  Rockefeller 
and  son  of  "black  sheep"  Winthrop 
(1912-73)  of  third-generation 
Rockefellers,  who  fled  to  Arkansas, 
became  two-term  governor.  Win 
Paul  suspended  from  Oxford  after 


first  year.  Inherited  father's  moun- 
taintop  home,  but  50,000-acre 
ranch  and  farm  empire  went  to 
charity.  Progressive  farmer;  rare 
public  appearances  confined  to 
philanthropic  fundraising  events. 
Net  worth  must  exceed  $500  mil- 
lion, mostly  in  family  trusts. 
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Father  and  sons.  Financiers.  Chica- 
go. 87,  61  and  57.  All  married.  A.N., 
3  sons  (1  deceased);  fay,  5  children 
(1  deceased);  Robert,  4.  A.N.  started 
with  father's  law  firm  early  1920s; 
by  1940  too  busy  with  investments 
to  accept  new  legal  clients.  Gained 
respect  on  Wall  Street  as  classic 
Graham  and  Dodd  raider:  looks  at 
assets,  cash  flow,  liquidity,  the  ba- 
sics. "Likes  to  buy  at  80  cents  on 
the  dollar."  Current  assets  (most 
under  Marmon  Group  umbrella) 
over  $2  billion.  Nationally  visible 
from  late  1960s  as  builders  Hyatt 
hotels  using  unique  atrium  designs; 
now  own  100%.  Acquisitions: 
McCall's  magazine,  Trans  Union 
Corp.,  Cerro,  Hammond,  others. 
Jay  family  financial  expert  ("deal 
man");  engineer  Robert  cures  sick 
companies.  Now  hopes  to  revive 
Braniff  Intl.  by  infusing  $70  million 
for  80%  stock.  With  families,  share 
fortune  exceeding  $1.5  billion. 
A.N.:  "On  Saturdays,  a  good  Catho- 
lic goes  to  confession.  I  go  to  the 
First  of  Chicago." 


Pet  supplies,  real  estate,  NYC.  45. 
Divorced,  3  children.  Father  Max 
emigrated   from   Bavaria's  Hartz 


Mountains  with  2,100  canaries; 
started  pet  business  1926  as  Hartz 
Mountain  Corp.  Son  Leonard  ped- 
dled hard  as  boy:  "A  salesman 
should  be  able  to  sell  horse  apples. 
You  just  have  to  con  the  sonofa- 
bitch."  Took  company  over  1960s, 
sold  so  hard  ran  into  antitrust  trou- 
ble; settled  out  of  court  late'  1970s 
for  many  millions  (now  prime  tar- 
get of  grand  jury  investigation). 
Took  Hartz  private  1979;  moved 
heavily  into  New  Jersey  real  estate. 
Net  worth  should  easily  exceed 
$500  million. 

Inheritance,  investments.  Pitts- 
burgh. 51.  Married,  2  children. 
Grandson  of  Richard  Beatty  Mel- 
lon, inherited  $200-plus  million 
from  Mellon  mother  1965.  Es- 
tranged from  sister  (see  Cordelia 
Scaife  May;  also  other  Mellons,  Con- 
over,  Milbury).  Eschews  publicity; 
won't  use  middle  name,  but  still 
most  prominent  Mellon  since  un- 
cle Richard  K.  (d.  1970).  Built  up 
smallish  newspapers  in  Penna.  and 
Calif.  Published  Pittsburgher  maga- 
zine, folded  1981.  One  of  biggest 
contributors  to  conservative  think 
tanks  and  leaders  ($500,000  to  Mil- 
ton Friedman,  $1  million  to  Nix- 
on's CREEP,  etc.).  Between  person- 
al fortune  and  trusts,  net  worth 
should  exceed  $500  million;  vigor- 
ously denied  by  him. 

*£fUU<  08.  %e$* 

Oil,  real  estate.  NYC.  76.  Widowed, 
remarried;  3  children,  2  stepchil- 
dren. Polish-born.  Quit  making 
sleeping  bags  for  Army  1952;  got 
into  oil  and  gas  1954.  Went  public 
as  Belco  Petroleum  Corp.  1959; 
vast  production  in  Peru;  with  fam- 
ily owned  some  45%  until  recent 
friendly  takeover  by  InterNorth 
Inc.  Now  has  InterNorth  preferred 
stock  worth  $370  million.  Arthur 
still  chairman  of  board;  son  Robert 
is  president  Belco.  One  son-in-law, 
Jack  Saltz,  senior  v.p.  Belco;  other, 
Lawrence  Ruben,  comanages  fam- 
ily's extensive  NYC  real  estate 
holdings.  Altogether,  minimum 
net  worth  is  $500  million. 

Shopping  centers.  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  65.  Married,  1  son,  1  daugh- 
ter, both  in  business.  Grew  up  with 
Italian-born  stepfather,  a  paving 
contractor.  Plunged  1949  on  un- 
tested idea  most  banks  feared  to 
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lend  on:  suburban  shopping  cen- 
ters. Plunged  again  on  giant  region- 
al malls  1960s.  Total  development 
over  60  million  sq.  ft.  Also  owns 
banks,  3  racetracks,  hotels  and 
sports  teams,  but  lets  Eddie  Jr.  own 
pro  football  49ers.  Minimum  net 
worth:  S500  million.  Ed  Sr.  on 
sports:  "It's  a  marriage  of  athletics 
and  business  where  a  loss  is  person- 
al and  success  incomparable." 


William  cW.,  MilUJ 

ComputerLand.  Hayward,  Calif. 
51.  Married,  3  daughters.  College 
dropout;  various  jobs  before  becom- 
ing chief  of  data  processing  for  Ala- 
meda County  (Calif.)  1961;  gained 
reputation  computerizing  govern- 
ment operations.  Worked  for  IBM, 
city  of  San  Francisco,  had  2  small 
software/consulting  firms.  Saw  po- 
tential for  retailing  personal  com- 
puter equipment,  opened  first 
ComputerLand  1976.  Now  some 
550  franchises  worldwide,  $1  bil- 
lion revenues.  Corp.  takes  8%  of 
gross,  franchising  fees,  etc.  Millard 
owns  97%,  plus  other  assets,  worth 
at  least  $500  million.  "I  am  the 
biggest  winner  of  all  in  the  micro- 
computer industry." 


fen 

Real  estate.  Los  Angeles,  Newport 
Beach  &  NYC.  51.  Twice  divorced, 
3  children.  Son  of  late  Hollywood 
producer  Milton  Bren,  actress 
Claire  Trevor.  To  college  on  skiing 
scholarship,  lost  bid  for  1956 
Olympics.  Built  first  house  1958; 
expanded  rapidly  in  exodus  to  Or- 
ange County.  Built  Mission  Viejo, 
sold  to  Philip  Morris  1967.  Sold 
home-building  firm  to  Internation- 
al Paper  for  $34  million  1970; 
bought  back  1972  for  $3.5  million. 
Recently  added  to  Irvine  Ranch 
holdings  in  one  of  largest  real  estate 
deals  ever;  now  owns  86%  (highly 
leveraged).  Reserved  perfectionist; 
avid  sportsman;  collects  art  and  an- 
tiques. Also  stocks.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $500  million. 
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Real  estate.  Dallas.  68.  Married,  6 
children.  Before  WWII,  a  CPA.  Built 
warehouse  in  Dallas  1948.  "After 
that,  we  just  got  less  and  less 
small."  Now  one  of  biggest  land- 


lords in  U.S.  Operates  through 
"partnerships"  (he  maintains  con- 
trol) with  local  managers,  others. 
Narrowly  averted  disaster  in  1974 
real  estate  crunch.  Total  assets  now 
some  $3.5  billion  nationwide. 
Crow's  minimum  net  worth  $500 
million. 


Ja 

Real  estate.  NYC.  65.  Married,  4 
children.  Father  Harry  built  Brook- 
lyn homes  pre-WWI;  Sam  expanded 
greatly  after  WWII.  Today  second- 
largest  NYC  landlord  after  Helms- 
ley  (which  see).  40-acre  LeFrak  City 
part  of  32,000  apts.  he  owns.  Inter- 
ests spread  around  U.S.:  "Every 
town  has  been  in  touch  with  me." 
Investing  big  in  oil  and  gas;  also 
music  publishing  and  production 
(Broadway's  Cats,  Xine,  TV's  Fame. 
etc.).  Talks  up  "city  of  the  future" 
with  Melvin  Simon  (which  see): 
10,000-apt.  renewal  near  NYC. 
Minimum  net  worth:  $500  million. 
"I  follow  the  Golden  Rule — those 
with  the  gold  make  the  rules." 


Real  estate,  acquisitions.  Bel  Air, 
Calif.  60.  Married,  3  children.  High 
school  dropout.  Built  homes  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz,  after  WWII;  parlayed 
$100  million  empire;  saved  $13 
million  from  1963  collapse.  Next, 
California:  real  estate,  small  com- 
panies. "When  everyone  sees  it's  a 
good  investment,  it's  time  to  sell." 
Recently:  Cannon  Mills  for  S413 
million  in  April  1982,  bank  fi- 
nanced; Flexi-Van  this  year;  also 
largest  shareholding  in  Occidental 
Petroleum;  additional  real  estate. 
Assets  under  Murdock's  Pacific 
Holding  Corp.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $500  million. 


Inheritance,  oil,  sports  teams.  Dal- 
las. 51.  Divorced,  remarried,  4  chil- 
dren. Youngest  of  H.L.  Hunt's  "first 
family"  (see  other  limits,  Hill.  Schoell- 
kopf.  "Second  family  ":  see  Ray  Lee 
Hunt  et  a/.).  He  and  children  share 
fully  in  oil  trusts:  19%  Placid  Oil, 
19%  Hunt  Energy.  Personal  busi- 
ness interests  mainly  sports:  found- 
ed American  Football  League;  owns 
Kansas  City  Chiefs,  other  clubs 
[but  lost  Dallas  football  franchise 


to  Clint  Murchison,  which  see);  also 
World  Championship  Tennis,  Inc. 
Lives  frugally:  flies  commercial, 
said  to  have  one  suit.  Caught  up  in 
brother  Bunker's  silver  bubble 
("I'm  not  very  good  at  business"); 
took  on  share  of  $1.1  billion  silver 
bailout  loan.  Estimated  partially 
from  SEC  findings,  minimum  net 
worth  is  $500  million. 


//  ulicwn   II  a//er  ^oavat/i  ^r. 

Real  estate.  Dallas.  70.  Married,  4 
children.  Grandfather  opened  gen- 
eral store  1849,  used  earnings  to 
buy  land,  amassed  cotton  planta- 
tion. Father  increased  acreage  to 
near  30,000,  sank  into  debt.  Turned 
over  to  Will  Jr.  1939,  who  has  been 
developing  it  ever  since.  Now 
known  as  North  Dallas.  Likes  to 
sell  land,  keep  50%  of  cash  flow. 
Also  owns  Florida  real  estate.  Mini- 
mum net  worth:  $500  million, 
most  in  names  of  children,  2  neph- 
ews since  1940s.  "I  had  no  idea  I 
was  worth  that."  Principal  sorrow: 
All  6  inheritors  uninterested  in 
managing  fortune  or  unable  to. 


S/.  ■  r  /^V<v/  //a'// wan 

Real  estate.  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 
&  Palm  Beach.  58.  Divorced,  re- 
married, 3  children.  Small-scale, 
muddy-boots  builder  early  1950s; 
specialized  in  shopping  centers; 
moved  into  Calif,  market  1957.  Be- 
came large  scale  1960s.  Led  Irvine 
Ranch  buyout  1977;  just  sold  15% 
interest  to  Donald  Bren  (which  see): 
"This  is  a  better  deal  than  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase."  Owns  75%  inter- 
est 20  major  shopping  centers;  100 
movie  theaters;  800  A&W  fast  food 
outlets  (franchised);  80%  Michigan 
Panthers  (USFL).  Now  buying 
Sotheby's  auction  house.  Boxes  at 
home  ("marvelous  aerobic  exer- 
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;ise").  With  art,  other  investments, 
ninimum  net  worth  $500  million. 

■leal  estate.  Rollins,  Inc.  Atlanta. 
El,  Married,  2  children.  Raised  on 
small  farm,  found  work  during  De- 
Dression  in  textile  mill  for  $10  a 
iveek.  "It  was  a  real  easy  decision — 
t  was  the  only  job  offered."  With 
?rother  John,  moved  on  to  auto  dea- 
erships,  then  radio,  TV  stations. 
Founded  Rollins,  Inc.  1948,  diversi- 
:ied  rapidly  by  acquisition  (pest 
:ontrol,  oil  &.  gas  services,  media, 
;tc.);  with  family,  owns  44%.  Also 
iiterests  Intermedics;  55,000  acres 
^a.,  Fla.,  Del.;  10,000  head  cattle, 
it  al.  Avid  farmer  and  quail  hunter. 
Estimated  net  worth:  at  least  $500 
nillion.  Religious:  "I  don't  think 
:here  are  self-made  men.  You  have 
:o  have  help  to  accomplish  a  lot." 


%tcA  /A<c/m,</  (JA.)  Jf „</</<./ 

Potatoes.  Boise,  Idaho.  74.  Di- 
vorced, remarried,  4  children  by 
first  wife.  After  quarrel  with  father, 
quit  8th  grade,  left  home.  Sorted 
potatoes,  raised  hogs,  put  proceeds 
into  first  potato  field.  Millionaire 
by  30.  Big  break:  meeting  Ray  Kroc 
"which  see)  and  owning  patent  on 
frozen  French  fries.  "When  the 
time  is  right,  you  gotta  do  it!" 
Raises  Thoroughbreds,  has  30-by- 
50-foot  U.S.  flag  on  16-story  flag- 
pole in  front  of  showcase  home. 
Net  worth  said  to  be  at  least  $500 
million.  "It  makes  me  feel  good  to 
know  I  can  walk  into  a  bank  and  get 
$80  million  just  on  my  name." 


//// 


'en.  S . 


Gulfstream  Aerospace  Corp.  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  61.  Divorced  twice,  3  sons. 
Cleaned  hotel  rooms,  sold  newspa- 
pers, milked  cows  before  becoming 
TWA  mechanic  1940  for  30  cents 
an  hour.  As  sideline,  sold  parts  and 
engines  for  airplanes;  on  own  since 
1951.  Became  reseller  of  surplus 
aircraft,  later  designed  own  plane. 
Bought  Grumman's  general  avi- 
ation division  1978  for  $52  million, 
Rockwell  International's  general 
aviation  division  1981  for  $25  mil- 
lion, formed  Gulfstream  Aerospace 
Corp.  1982.  "The  only  way  you  get 
personal  wealth  is  to  go  public." 
Paulson  did  this  year,  netting  $90 
million  cash,  keeping  shares  cur- 
rently worth  $410  million. 


Retailer.  NYC.  81.  Twice  divorced, 
once  widowed,  remarried;  3  chil- 
dren. Began  with  1930s  Recon- 
struction Finance  loans;  bankrupt- 
cy 1937,  out  1938.  Stock  market 
coup  1960  (buying  shares  of  com- 
petitor-takeover candidate)  fi- 
nanced big  expansion.  Goes  to  of- 
fice only  mornings  now;  still  terror- 
izes staff.  No  successor  in  sight; 
children  not  interested:  "When  the 
job  becomes  available,  the  right 
person  will  turn  up."  His  Petrie 
Stores  stock  worth  $412  million, 
pays  $17  million-a-year  dividend. 
Net  worth  should  well  exceed  $450 
million. 


iva/fet*  S'Pnn&ti&era 
Stud '  S^nnen6ei^  (fficw/it 
Sit/iev  S?/n?i#rU>eit<jf  eft  won 
Jfieanette  S/tPtwnde/ty  e¥&o£ef 
-Lifa  S$nn*>  n/>er<jf  effiaxen 

Sve/yti  Sl/n  twit/wry  cffiall 

Publishing.  Son,  5  living  daughters 
of  legendary  Moses  Annenberg  (d. 
1942),  founder  Triangle  Publica- 
tions. Walter:  Wynnewood,  Penna. 
75.  Divorced,  remarried;  1  daugh- 
ter. Inherited  debt-ridden  co.  upon 
father's  death,  built  to  preemi- 
nence. Started  TV  Guide  1953;  now 
country's  most  profitable  maga- 
zine. Also  Seventeen,  Daily  Racing 


Form,  vast  stock  holdings,  real  es- 
tate. Close  friend  of,  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  for,  Richard  Nixon. 
Enid  (Mrs.  Ira  Haupt):  NYC.  77.  Di- 
vorced, widowed,  no  children. 
Most  distinguished  Annenberg  sis- 
ter; ran  Seventeen  1953-70,  wrote 
books  on  teenage  etiquette.  Esther 
(Mrs.  Leo  Simon):  NYC.  81,  Wid- 
owed, 1  adopted  son.  Pursued  ca- 
reer as  painter;  recently  very  ill. 
Jeanette  (Mrs.  James  Hooker):  NYC 
&.  Palm  Beach.  78.  Twice  widowed, 
2  children.  Serves  on  White  House 
board  for  decorative  arts.  Lita  (Mrs. 
Joseph  Hazen):  NYC  &  Los  Ange- 
les. 73.  Divorced,  remarried;  1 
daughter.  Lives  quietly,  gives  annu- 
al award  for  medical  excellence. 
Evelyn  (Mrs.  Melville  Hall):  Palm 
Beach.  71.  Divorced,  widowed,  re- 
married. 3  sons.  Trustee  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  (NYC).  Triangle 
worth  estimated  $1.3  billion.  Each 
sister  owns  over  9%  worth  mini- 
mum $125  million.  Walter  votes  all 
shares,  holds  about  35%  worth 
minimum  $450  million.  Huge  phil- 
anthropies ($20  million-plus  per 
year).  On  rumors  of  dismantling 
empire:  "I'll  dismantle  it  when 
they  carry  me  out  in  a  box." 

c  Utnot  JC.  o  tit  Met, 

Brothers  and  cousin.  Textiles.  67, 
65  and  67.  Deering,  Milliken  &  Co. 
begun  1865  as  dry  goods  jobber  by 
grandfather  Seth  and  William  Deer- 
ing. Became  selling  agent  for  south- 
ern mills;  helped  finance,  held  eq- 
uity in  suppliers  until  Depression; 
wound  up  owning  many.  Deering 
left  to  start  International  Harvest- 
er; Milliken  &.  Co.  now  one  of  larg- 
est U.S.  textile  firms:  over  60  plants 
in  3  states,  revenues  approx.  $2  bil- 
lion. Roger:  Spartanburg,  S.C.  Mar- 
ried, 5  children.  Current  patriarch 
and  president  from  1948.  Consid- 
ered benevolent  dictator;  lives  un- 
ostentatiously, keeps  family  busi- 
ness highly  secretive.  "He  makes  a 
clam  seem  like  an  open  mouth." 
Brother  Gerrish:  Darien,  Conn.  Di- 
vorced, 2  sons,  3  daughters.  Vice 
president;  handles  automotive  fab- 
rics from  NYC  sales  office.  Cousin 
Minot:  NYC.  Married,  1  son,  1 
daughter.  Vice  president  in  charge 
of  company  finances.  Milliken  & 
Co.  worth  at  least  $500  million, 
also  40%  Mercantile  Stores.  Roger 
majority  owner;  his  share  worth  at 
least  $450  million.  Gerrish:  $300 
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lend  on:  suburban  shopping  cen- 
ters. Plunged  again  on  giant  region- 
al malls  1960s.  Total  development 
over  60  million  sq.  ft.  Also  owns 
banks,  3  racetracks,  hotels  and 
sports  teams,  but  lets  Eddie  Jr.  own 
pro  football  49ers.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $500  million.  Ed  Sr.  on 
sports:  "It's  a  marriage  of  athletics 
and  business  where  a  loss  is  person- 
al and  success  incomparable." 

WiiUm  :/c,  //,//«,</ 


ComputerLand.  Hayward,  Calif. 
51.  Married,  3  daughters.  College 
dropout;  various  jobs  before  becom- 
ing chief  of  data  processing  for  Ala- 
meda County  (Calif.)  1961;  gained 
reputation  computerizing  govern- 
ment operations.  Worked  for  IBM, 
city  of  San  Francisco,  had  2  small 
software/consulting  firms.  Saw  po- 
tential for  retailing  personal  com- 
puter equipment,  opened  first 
ComputerLand  1976.  Now  some 
550  franchises  worldwide,  $1  bil- 
lion revenues.  Corp.  takes  8%  of 
gross,  franchising  fees,  etc.  Millard 
owns  97%,  plus  other  assets,  worth 
at  least  $500  million.  "I  am  the 
biggest  winner  of  all  in  the  micro- 
computer industry." 

Real  estate.  Los  Angeles,  Newport 
Beach  &  NYC.  51.  Twice  divorced, 
3  children.  Son  of  late  Hollywood 
producer  Milton  Bren,  actress 
Claire  Trevor.  To  college  on  skiing 
scholarship,  lost  bid  for  1956 
Olympics.  Built  first  house  1958; 
expanded  rapidly  in  exodus  to  Or- 
ange County.  Built  Mission  Viejo, 
sold  to  Philip  Morris  1967.  Sold 
home-building  firm  to  Internation- 
al Paper  for  $34  million  1970; 
bought  back  1972  for  $3.5  million. 
Recently  added  to  Irvine  Ranch 
holdings  in  one  of  largest  real  estate 
deals  ever;  now  owns  86%  (highly 
leveraged).  Reserved  perfectionist; 
avid  sportsman;  collects  art  and  an- 
tiques. Also  stocks.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $500  million. 


•  //  ( 


Real  estate.  Dallas.  68.  Married,  6 
children.  Before  WWII,  a  CPA.  Built 
warehouse  in  Dallas  1948.  "After 
that,  we  just  got  less  and  less 
small."  Now  one  of  biggest  land- 


lords in  U.S.  Operates  through 
"partnerships"  (he  maintains  con- 
trol) with  local  managers,  others. 
Narrowly  averted  disaster  in  1974 
real  estate  crunch.  Total  assets  now 
some  $3.5  billion  nationwide. 
Crow's  minimum  net  worth  $500 
million. 

Real  estate.  NYC.  65.  Married,  4 
children.  Father  Harry  built  Brook- 
lyn homes  pre-WWI;  Sam  expanded 
greatly  after  WWII.  Today  second- 
largest  NYC  landlord  after  Helms- 
ley  (which  sec).  40-acre  LeFrak  City 
part  of  32,000  apts.  he  owns.  Inter- 
ests spread  around  U.S.:  "Every 
town  has  been  in  touch  with  me." 
Investing  big  in  oil  and  gas;  also 
music  publishing  and  production 
(Broadway's  Cats.  Nine,  TV's  Fame, 
etc.).  Talks  up  "city  of  the  future" 
with  Melvin  Simon  (which  sec): 
10,000-apt.  renewal  near  NYC. 
Minimum  net  worth:  $500  million. 
"I  follow  the  Golden  Rule — those 
with  the  gold  make  the  rules." 


_/ ante/  i  /( .  ,  (it/rfhc/t 


Real  estate,  acquisitions.  Bel  Air, 
Calif.  60.  Married,  3  children.  High 
school  dropout.  Built  homes  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz,  after  WWII;  parlayed 
$100  million  empire;  saved  $13 
million  from  1963  collapse.  Next, 
California:  real  estate,  small  com- 
panies. "When  everyone  sees  it's  a 
good  investment,  it's  time  to  sell." 
Recently:  Cannon  Mills  for  $413 
million  in  April  1982,  bank  fi- 
nanced; Flexi-Van  this  year;  also 
largest  shareholding  in  Occidental 
Petroleum;  additional  real  estate. 
Assets  under  Murdock's  Pacific 
Holding  Corp.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $500  million. 

Inheritance,  oil,  sports  teams.  Dal- 
las. 51.  Divorced,  remarried,  4  chil- 
dren. Youngest  of  H.L.  Hunt's  "first 
family"  (see  other  Hunts,  Hill,  Schoell- 
kopf.  "Second  family":  see  Ray  Lee 
Hunt  et  alj.  He  and  children  share 
fully  in  oil  trusts:  19%  Placid  Oil, 
19%  Hunt  Energy.  Personal  busi- 
ness interests  mainly  sports:  found- 
ed American  Football  League;  owns 
Kansas  City  Chiefs,  other  clubs 
(but  lost  Dallas  football  franchise 


to  Clint  Murchison,  which  see);  also 
World  Championship  Tennis,  Inc. 
Lives  frugally:  flies  commercial, 
said  to  have  one  suit.  Caught  up  in 
brother  Bunker's  silver  bubble 
("I'm  not  very  good  at  business"); 
took  on  share  of  $1.1  billion  silver 
bailout  loan.  Estimated  partially 
from  SEC  findings,  minimum  net 
worth  is  $500  million. 

pyultcwn  II  a Wetvu//t  Jjfr. 

Real  estate.  Dallas.  70.  Married,  4 
children.  Grandfather  opened  gen- 
eral store  1849,  used  earnings  to 
buy  land,  amassed  cotton  planta- 
tion. Father  increased  acreage  to 
near  30,000,  sank  into  debt.  Turned 
over  to  Will  Jr.  1939,  who  has  been 
developing  it  ever  since.  Now 
known  as  North  Dallas.  Likes  to 
sell  land,  keep  50%  of  cash  flow. 
Also  owns  Florida  real  estate.  Mini- 
mum net  worth:  $500  million, 
most  in  names  of  children,  2  neph- 
ews since  1940s.  "I  had  no  idea  I 
was  worth  that."  Principal  sorrow: 
All  6  inheritors  uninterested  in 
managing  fortune  or  unable  to. 


atUvman 


Real  estate.  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 
&  Palm  Beach.  58.  Divorced,  re- 
married, 3  children.  Small-scale, 
muddy-boots  builder  early  1950s; 
specialized  in  shopping  centers; 
moved  into  Calif,  market  1957.  Be- 
came large  scale  1960s.  Led  Irvine 
Ranch  buyout  1977;  just  sold  15% 
interest  to  Donald  Bren  (which  see): 
"This  is  a  better  deal  than  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase."  Owns  75%  inter- 
est 20  major  shopping  centers;  100 
movie  theaters;  800  A&.W  fast  food 
outlets  (franchised);  80%  Michigan 
Panthers  (USFL).  Now  buying 
Sotheby's  auction  house.  Boxes  at 
home  ("marvelous  aerobic  exer- 
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cise").  With  art,  other  investments, 
minimum  net  worth  $500  million. 


Mo//, 


Real  estate.  Rollins,  Inc.  Atlanta. 
71.  Married,  2  children.  Raised  on 
small  farm,  found  work  during  De- 
pression in  textile  mill  for  $10  a 
week.  "It  was  a  real  easy  decision — 
it  was  the  only  job  offered."  With 
brother  John,  moved  on  to  auto  dea- 
lerships, then  radio,  TV  stations. 
Founded  Rollins,  Inc.  1948,  diversi- 
fied rapidly  by  acquisition  (pest 
control,  oil  &  gas  services,  media, 
etc.);  with  family,  owns  44%.  Also 
interests  Intermedics;  55,000  acres 
Ga.,  Fla.,  Del;  10,000  head  cattle, 
et  al.  Avid  farmer  and  quail  hunter. 
Estimated  net  worth:  at  least  $500 
million.  Religious:  "I  don't  think 
there  are  self-made  men.  You  have 
to  have  help  to  accomplish  a  lot." 


fac/c  Mt<Aa*</  (JM.)  Jtm/Uot 

Potatoes.  Boise,  Idaho.  74.  Di- 
vorced, remarried,  4  children  by 
first  wife.  After  quarrel  with  father, 
quit  8th  grade,  left  home.  Sorted 
potatoes,  raised  hogs,  put  proceeds 
into  first  potato  field.  Millionaire 
by  30.  Big  break:  meeting  Ray  Kroc 
(which  see)  and  owning  patent  on 
frozen  French  fries.  "When  the 
time  is  right,  you  gotta  do  it!" 
Raises  Thoroughbreds,  has  30-by- 
50-foot  U.S.  flag  on  16-story  flag- 
pole in  front  of  showcase  home. 
Net  worth  said  to  be  at  least  $500 
million.  "It  makes  me  feel  good  to 
know  I  can  walk  into  a  bank  and  get 
$80  million  just  on  my  name." 


S&/en  S.  Mau/i 


ion 


Gulfstream  Aerospace  Corp.  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  61.  Divorced  twice,  3  sons. 
Cleaned  hotel  rooms,  sold  newspa- 
pers, milked  cows  before  becoming 
TWA  mechanic  1940  for  30  cents 
an  hour.  As  sideline,  sold  parts  and 
engines  for  airplanes;  on  own  since 
1951.  Became  reseller  of  surplus 
aircraft,  later  designed  own  plane. 
Bought  Grumman's  general  avi- 
ation division  1978  for  $52  million, 
Rockwell  International's  general 
aviation  division  1981  for  $25  mil- 
lion, formed  Gulfstream  Aerospace 
Corp.  1982.  "The  only  way  you  get 
personal  wealth  is  to  go  public." 
Paulson  did  this  year,  netting  $90 
million  cash,  keeping  shares  cur- 
rently worth  $410  million. 


////on  //\/y« 


Retailer.  NYC.  81.  Twice  divorced, 
once  widowed,  remarried;  3  chil- 
dren. Began  with  1930s  Recon- 
struction Finance  loans;  bankrupt- 
cy 1937,  out  1938.  Stock  market 
coup  1960  (buying  shares  of  com- 
petitor-takeover candidate)  fi- 
nanced big  expansion.  Goes  to  of- 
fice only  mornings  now;  still  terror- 
izes staff.  No  successor  in  sight; 
children  not  interested:  "When  the 
job  becomes  available,  the  right 
person  will  turn  up."  His  Petrie 
Stores  stock  worth  $412  million, 
pays  $17  million-a-year  dividend. 
Net  worth  should  well  exceed  $450 
million. 

jf'a/fev  c/vu/tevt  S^/nat&n/wva 
&n<(/  «J r  /»  n&w/ieva  c//cuefit 
Sit/iev  S'Jnnen/t&wjf  cfiintm 
^ecm&tfe  S^n/nenAe/r<jf  c//oo/cer 
<*£ita  Si/nnpnAerg-  y/a  x&n 
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Publishing.  Son,  5  living  daughters 
of  legendary  Moses  Annenberg  (d. 
1942),  founder  Triangle  Publica- 
tions. Walter:  Wynnewood,  Penna. 
75.  Divorced,  remarried;  1  daugh- 
ter. Inherited  debt-ridden  co.  upon 
father's  death,  built  to  preemi- 
nence. Started  TV  Guide  1953;  now 
country's  most  profitable  maga- 
zine. Also  Seventeen,  Daily  Racing 


Form,  vast  stock  holdings,  real  es- 
tate. Close  friend  of,  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  for,  Richard  Nixon. 
Enid  (Mrs.  Ira  Haupt):  NYC.  77.  Di- 
vorced, widowed,  no  children. 
Most  distinguished  Annenberg  sis- 
ter; ran  Seventeen  1953-70,  wrote 
books  on  teenage  etiquette.  Esther 
(Mrs.  Leo  Simon):  NYC.  81.- Wid- 
owed, 1  adopted  son.  Pursued  ca- 
reer as  painter;  recently  very  ill. 
Jeanette  (Mrs.  James  Hooker):  NYC 
&  Palm  Beach.  78.  Twice  widowed, 
2  children.  Serves  on  White  House 
board  for  decorative  arts.  Lita  (Mrs. 
Joseph  Hazen):  NYC  &  Los  Ange- 
les. 73.  Divorced,  remarried;  1 
daughter.  Lives  quietly,  gives  annu- 
al award  for  medical  excellence. 
Evelyn  (Mrs.  Melville  Hall):  Palm 
Beach.  71.  Divorced,  widowed,  re- 
married. 3  sons.  Trustee  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  (NYC).  Triangle 
worth  estimated  $1.3  billion.  Each 
sister  owns  over  9%  worth  mini- 
mum $  1 25  million.  Walter  votes  all 
shares,  holds  about  35%  worth 
minimum  $450  million.  Huge  phil- 
anthropies ($20  million-plus  per 
year).  On  rumors  of  dismantling 
empire:  "I'll  dismantle  it  when 
they  carry  me  out  in  a  box." 


/ft<,r, .  //,//,/< 
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Brothers  and  cousin.  Textiles.  67, 
65  and  67.  Deering,  Milliken  &  Co. 
begun  1865  as  dry  goods  jobber  by 
grandfather  Seth  and  William  Deer- 
ing. Became  selling  agent  for  south- 
ern mills;  helped  finance,  held  eq- 
uity in  suppliers  until  Depression; 
wound  up  owning  many.  Deering 
left  to  start  International  Harvest- 
er; Milliken  &  Co.  now  one  of  larg- 
est U.S.  textile  firms:  over  60  plants 
in  3  states,  revenues  approx.  $2  bil- 
lion. Roger:  Spartanburg,  S.C.  Mar- 
ried, 5  children.  Current  patriarch 
and  president  from  1948.  Consid- 
ered benevolent  dictator;  lives  un- 
ostentatiously, keeps  family  busi- 
ness highly  secretive.  "He  makes  a 
clam  seem  like  an  open  mouth." 
Brother  Gerrish:  Darien,  Conn.  Di- 
vorced, 2  sons,  3  daughters.  Vice 
president;  handles  automotive  fab- 
rics from  NYC  sales  office.  Cousin 
Minot:  NYC.  Married,  1  son,  1 
daughter.  Vice  president  in  charge 
of  company  finances.  Milliken  & 
Co.  worth  at  least  $500  million, 
also  40%  Mercantile  Stores.  Roger 
majority  owner;  his  share  worth  at 
least  $450  million.  Gerrish:  $300 
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THIS  IS  ONE  OF  OUR  TELEPHONES 


Our  latest  business  telephone 
may  just  change  your  idea  of  tele- 
phones. 

Because  it  can  do  a  lot  more 
than  the  telephones  you  already 
know. 

While  you're  making  an  ordi- 
nary call,  our  extraordinary  phone 
cantf/so  transmit  information. 
Simultaneously.  Over  the  very 


same  telephone  line. 

With  the  touch  of  a  button,  you 
can  send  the  facts  and  figures  on 
your  data  screen  to  the  data  screen 
of  the  person  you're  talking  to. 
Without  interrupting  your  conver- 
sation. 

Amazing?  Certainly. 

And  this  is  just  one  of  a  com- 
plete line  of  products  and  systems 


offered  by  AT&T  Information 
Systems. 

Everything  from  a  basic  bus 
ness  phone  system  to  one  that 
includes  keyboards,  printers,  c 
screens,  and  message  centers, 
linked  by  computer  technology. 

Small  companies  can  start 
a  basic  system;  as  they  grow,  t 
system  can  expand  with  them. 


©  1983  AT&T  Information  Systen 

SO  IS  THIS. 


As  for  larger  companies,  they'll 
nd  the  most  sophisticated  sys- 
?ms  in  the  industry.  Integrating 
oice,  data,  office,  building,  and  net- 
work management  functions. 

All  the  way  up  to  DIMENSION® 
ystem  85.  Which  can  now  handle 
000  lines  at  a  single  location,  or 
p  to  25,000  lines  at  multiple  loca- 
ons  through  our  distributed 


communications  system. 

Large  or  small,  our  business 
systems  are  designed  to  help  your 
people  do  their  jobs  more  efficiently. 
So  your  company  can  compete 
more  effectively.  And  win. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about 
these  telephones,  or  the  rest  of  our 
product  line,  pick  up  your  tele- 
phone and  call  us. 


1-800-247-1212,  Ext.  898. 
AT&T  Information  Systems. 


AT&T 


million.  Minot:  $150  million. 


McDonald's.  Chicago  and  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  80.  3  marriages,  2  divorces. 
One  daughter,  deceased;  has  adopt- 
ed daughter  of  present  wife.  High 
school  dropout,  served  in  WWI  at 
15.  Radio  music  director,  piano 
player,  paper-cup  salesman.  At  52, 
still  small-time,  seller  malted-milk 
machines;  discovered  Richard  and 
Maurice  McDonald  doing  $2  mil- 
lion a  year  on  15-cent  hamburgers 
(see Faces).  Franchised  them;  bought 
them  out  1961  for  $2.7  million; 
kept  name  ("What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  a  name  like  Kroc?");  rev- 
enues today  $2.7  billion.  Still  owns 
over  7  million  shares.  Bought  San 
Diego  baseball  Padres  1974.  Mini- 
mum net  worth:  $450  million. 

(r/iar/es  (ra^ui as  f/a/es 

Gates  Corp.  Denver.  62.  Married,  2 
children.  Father  founded  business 
1911  selling  leather  bands  then 
used  for  auto  tires;  later  made  tires. 
Uncle  invented  V-belt  1917.  Inher- 
ited 1961,  with  4  sisters.  Diversi- 
fied; bought  Learjet  Industries 
1967,  still  owns  two-thirds.  Dis- 
posed of  tire  business  1973;  Gates 
Corp.  sales  nearly  tripled  since, 
earnings  around  $60  million. 
"Progress  is  made  when  you  get 
backed  into  a  corner  and  you've  got 
to  battle  your  way  out."  Also  real 
estate,  etc.  Minimum  net  worth, 
with  family:  $450  million. 


14 


Partners.  Oil.  Midland,  Tex.  Wag- 
ner: 49.  Divorced,  remarried;  5  chil- 
dren. Brown:  57.  Married,  3  chil- 
dren. Believed  Midland's  richest. 
Set  up  Wagner  &  Brown  Oil  Proper- 
ties 1962,  built  up  prodigious  oil 
production.  Now  have  "staggering" 
cash  flow,  modest  debt;  set  up  Can- 
yon, Inc.  to  diversify  out  of  oil 
(aeronautics,  plastics,  etc.).  Share 
equally  business  empire  worth  at 
least  $900  million. 


(/</<!  f 
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separated.  5  children  by  first  wife,  2 
by  third.  Grandfather  emigrated 
from  Russia  to  Canada  1889,  built 
small  hotel  chain;  father  Samuel 
switched  to  liquor  trading.  Busi- 
ness thrived  during,  following  Pro- 
hibition; added  oil  holdings  1960s. 
"Mr.  Sam"  died  1971;  split  im- 
mense fortune  among  4  children. 
Only  Edgar  is  U.S.  citizen  (from 
1955);  now  CEO  Montreal-based 
Seagram  Co.,  world's  largest  distill- 
er (sales  nearing  $3  billion).  Lost 
fight  for  Conoco  1981,  now  chief  du 
Pont  shareholder.  Bronfmans  have 
40%  of  Seagram;  he  owns  12%. 
With  other  investments,  minimum 
net  worth  is  $400  million. 


Seagram  Co.  NYC.  54.  Three  mar- 
riages: divorced,  annulled,  recently 


SVagasf  S'/.  ^OuscA 

Anheuser-Busch.  St.  Louis.  84.  4 
wives;  once  widowed,  twice  di- 
vorced; 1 1  children,  1  deceased. 
Family  company  made  corn  syrup, 
yeast  during  Prohibition;  Bud- 
weiser  before  and  after.  First  post- 
Prohibition  case  shipped  to  FDR, 
second  to  New  York  Governor  Al 
Smith.  Has  6.2  million  Anheuser- 
Busch  shares;  French  Renaissance 
chateau  in  St.  Louis  County,  where 
he  rode  to  hounds  in  younger  days. 
Pet  cause:  has  built  several  animal 
sanctuaries.  Son  August  A.  Ill,  46, 
runs  company.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $400  million. 

cffav'ry-  14  eiti6ei^ 

Real  estate,  investments.  Honolulu 
and  Baltimore.  75.  Married,  1  son. 
Austrian-born,  left  6th  grade  to 
work  in  father's  Baltimore  auto  re- 
pair shop.  Made  money  on  real  es- 
tate 1930s.  Bought  public  bus  sys- 
tems 1950s  and  1960s;  sold  at  prof- 
its, sometimes  to  cities.  Owns 
immense  amounts  Hawaii  and 
Maryland  real  estate  (shopping  cen- 


ters, office  buildings,  etc.),  plus 
large  holdings  Alexander  &  Bald- 
win, Maui  Land,  others.  Combative 
"lone  wolf";  reportedly  plotting 
A&B  proxy  fight.  Considered  one  of 
wealthiest  Hawaiians:  "I  don't 
know,  I  don't  count  anyone  else's 
money."  Net  worth  exceeds  $400 
million. 

0 (j  vde/ict  cfcai^e  Kyfia/u 

Inheritance.  Pittsburgh  area.  55. 
Divorced,  widowed;  no  children. 
Granddaughter  of  Richard  Beatty 
Mellon,  inherited  $200  million- 
plus  from  Mellon  mother  1965. 
Brief  marriage  1950  to  Herbert  A. 
May  Jr.  Later  wed  longtime  friend 
Robert  Duggan,  Pittsburgh's  D.A., 
1975.  Estranged  from  brother  (see 
Scaife,  other  Mellons).  Lives  modest- 
ly, privately;  supports  zero-popula- 
tion growth.  In  1979  put  $10  mil- 
lion into  capital  venture  firm  for 
alternative  energy.  Estimated  net 
worth:  at  least  $400  million. 

Qona/</ y. :/(«// 

Hallmark  Cards.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
55.  Married,  3  children.  Father 
Joyce  C.  Hall  (d.  1982)  became  post- 
card distributor  1906,  gradually 
switched  to  greeting  cards.  Had  un- 
canny sense  of  what  would  sell. 
Built  national  distribution,  quality 
image.  Donald  in  management 
since  1952;  president  since  1966. 
Also  has  troubled  K.C.  real  estate 
project,  Crown  Center.  Joyce's  will 
stipulated  major  sale  of  stock  to 
employees,  with  proceeds  to  char- 
ity, but  majority  ownership  re- 
mains with  Donald,  worth  at  least 
$400  million. 


<  > 


Oil.  Dallas.  61.  Married,  2  sons,  1 
daughter.  Born  Arkansas;  in  Texas 
oil  since  1946.  Poured  some  cash 
flow  into  stockholdings:  SEDCO, 
InterFirst  Corp.,  etc.,  made  over 
$15  million  on  Keebler  Co. -United 
Biscuits  merger  1974.  Oil  still  main 
interest.  Son  in  business  with  him. 
"Pleasant,  engaging  fellow";  helped 
develop  E.L.  Cox  School  of  Busi- 
ness at  So.  Methodist  Univ.  1978. 
Minimum  net  worth:  $400  million. 


S/.  d/fscA 


Brothers.  Loews  Corp.  NYC  and 
Harrison,  N.Y.  (both).  Built  hotel 
chain  from  father's  resort  in  Lake- 


sin 
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wood,  N.J.  (1946);  gained  control  of 
Loews  by  1960  (theaters,  hotels, 
etc.).  Larry:  60.  Married,  4  sons. 
Considered  behind-scenes  financial 
whiz.  Bob:  57.  Married,  2  sons,  1 
daughter.  Acts  as  front  man,  trou- 
bleshooter.  "Larry  frowns  and  Bob 
smiles,  but  they're  the  hottest 
brother  team  in  American  busi- 
ness." Inseparable:  live  close  to- 
gether, dine  together,  play  tennis 
together,  share  limousir>e;  share 
45%  Loews.  Run  co.  with  "candy 
store"  management  style:  free-flow- 
ing communication,  modest  head- 
quarters. Well  regarded  on  Wall 
Street  as  canny,  cash-flow-and-fun- 
damentals  investors.  With  stock, 
real  estate,  etc.,  each  brother  worth 
minimum  $400  million.  Larry: 
"Your  standard  of  living  doesn't 
change  after  the  first  million." 


Trucking,  shipping.  NYC.  69.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children.  Poor  farm  boy,  put 
$30  down  on  used  truck  in  Depres- 
sion North  Carolina,-  built  McLean 
Trucking  into  one  of  largest  haulers 
U.S.;  sold  1955  for  $6  million.  In- 
vented cargo  containerization,  rev- 
olutionized shipping  industry.  Sold 
Sea-Land  Service  Inc.  1969  for  $160 
million  profit.  Bought  real  estate, 
including  Pinehurst  resort,  N.C.; 
invested  in  corporate  farming.  Ac- 
quired U.S.  Lines  1978,  built  up, 
took  public  as  McLean  Industries, 
Inc.  August  1983.  Holds  92%  of 
stock,  plus  other  investments, 
worth  over  $400  million.  "Don't 
get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  unless 
you  can  compete.  Otherwise  you're 
going  to  waste  the  day." 


Banking.  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  77.  Mar- 
ried, 1  son.  Born  Hungary;  Swiss 
Ph.D.  in  economics  and  finance 
1929.  Emigrated  to  U.S.  1939,  be- 
came economics  professor.  Ac- 
quired citizenship  1943  "despite 
my  accent."  Headed  OSS  unit  dur- 
ing WWII,  accepted  Japanese  sur- 
render in  Burma  1945.  Put  class- 
room theory  into  practice  1946  as 
Deak  &.  Co.  Now  has  over  80  for- 
eign exchange  and  banking  offices 
worldwide  (Deak  National  Bank  in 
Fleischmanns,  N.Y.,  Bankhaus 
Deak  &  Co.  in  Switzerland  and 
Austria,  etc.).  Now  looking  to  sell 


retail  operations  of  Deak-Perera 
subsidiary  to  raise  cash.  Deak  pre- 
fers gold:  "I'd  rather  be  a  goldbug 
than  a  paper  worm."  Minimum  net 
worth:  $400  million.  Still  runs  sev- 
eral miles  every  day. 


Crude  J^Cer/oa'M'Cm, 

Trading,  investments.  Las  Vegas 
and  Los  Angeles.  66.  Twice  di- 
vorced; 2  children  by  second  wife. 
Bought,  sold  $100  junk  cars  1930s, 
$10,000-to-$  100,000  DC-3s  after 
WWII;  built  airline  to  support  his 
trading,  sold  to  Transamerica  1968 
for  $104  million.  Broke  even 
buying,  selling  Western  Airlines 
1970s.  Big  profit  in  Columbia  Pic- 
tures battle  1981.  Has  half  interest 
MGM/UA  Entertainment,  MGM 
Grand  Hotels.  Celebrated  high  roll- 
er. After  deducting  leverage,  stock 
worth  at  least  $400  million. 


Real  estate.  NYC.  66.  Married,  4 
children.  Goldman-DiLorenzo 
once  NYC's  largest,  most  leveraged 
landlord.  Controversial.  Almost  de- 
stroyed by  1973-74  real  estate  deba- 
cle. On  partner's  death  (1975),  Sol 
and  Alex  DiLorenzo's  sons  split  re- 
maining three-fifths  of  holdings  by 
flipping  quarters  for  parcels.  "We 
left  it  to  chance — there  was  no  oth- 
er way  to  do  it."  Now  owns  hun- 
dreds of  properties;  receives  daily 
offers  from  dozens  of  brokers.  Buys 
on  the  spot,  at  least  once  each 
week.  With  extensive  stock  portfo- 
lio, government  securities,  mini- 
mum net  worth  is  $400  million. 


Oil,  land.  Roswell,  N.M.  66.  Mar- 
ried, 7  children.  Father  first  banker 
to  lend  on  oil  in  ground;  Robert 
borrowed  $50,000  in  1941,  invested 
in  "teapot"  refinery.  Drilled  200 
dry  holes  until  big  strike  1957; 
bought  ($4  million)  and  sold  ($25 
million)  Wilshire  Oil;  bought  1.1 
million  acres  (bigger  than  R.I.)  in 
N.M.,  Tex.,  Colo.  Sold  refinery  to 
Arco  1962,  went  on  board.  Ap- 
palled: top  management  not  oil- 
men. Became  CEO  1965.  "Stick  to 
what  you  know  and  your  chances  of 
success  are  much  better."  Visible 
assets  worth  $400  million. 


//{*:/,<>>>/  If.  (/a/wn 

Motorola.  Barrington,  111.  60.  Mar- 
ried, 4  children.  Father  Paul  found- 
ed Motorola  1928  on  $565  with  idea 
"from  God"  to  make  car  radios. 
Only  son,  groomed  from  childhood, 
became  chairman  1959.  Expanded 
company  enormously,  became 
leading  producer  microprocessors 
1970s.  Now  chairman,  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Private  Sector 
Initiative.  With  wife,  has  some  3 
million  Motorola  shares,  worth 
over  $400  million. 


cffia&olcLon  ^£a>iay<eyt<le  (Cfta&He-J 


Inheritance.  Dallas.  66.  Unmarried, 
no  children.  Eldest  son  of,  closest 
look-alike  to,  H.L.  Hunt;  was  good 
"oil  finder."  One  of  few  times  fa- 
ther wept  publicly:  admitting  Has- 
sie  was  mentally  ill.  But  his  trusts, 
controlled  by  brothers  and  sisters 
(see  other  Hunts,  Hill,  Scboellkopf), 
continue;  believed  to  be  worth  at 
least  $400  million. 


(>  /nty/e:,  & .  C/(orA 
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Brothers.  Oil.  Charles:  Wichita, 
Kans.  47.  Married,  3  children.  Da- 
vid: NYC.  42.  Single,  no  children. 
Twin  William:  Boston.  Married,  no 
children.  Frederick:  NYC.  52.  Sin- 
gle, no  children.  Charles  and  David 
own  at  least  three-quarters  of  Koch 
Industries,  estimated  revenues  over 
$14  billion  from  oil,  pipelines,  re- 
finery construction,  ranching,  etc. 
Charles    runs    company;  David, 
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exec.  v.p.;  William  and  Frederick 
bought  out  earlier  this  year  for  un- 
disclosed sum.  Father  Fred,  1  of  3 
founders  of  Koch,  was  charter  John 
Bircher.  Charles'  and  David's  poli- 
tics: Libertarian  Party  (David  ran 
for  vice  president  1980).  Joint  net 
worth:  minimum  $1.5  billion. 
Charles:  "We  want  to  perform  a 
useful  function  and  make  a  profit." 


Grain  trader.  NYC.  70.  Married,  5 
children.  With  3  sisters,  5th  genera- 
tion of  Belgian  grain  trading  family. 
Hitler  made  relocation  to  U.S.  es- 
sential. Does  over  20%  world  grain 
trade  as  90% -owned  Continental 
Grain.  Home  reflects  love  of  all 
things  French.  Also  3.3  million 
shares  Overseas  Shipholdmg 
Group.  Known  assets  worth  over 
$375  million. 


Amerada  Hess.  NYC.  68.  Married, 
3  children;  a  son  in  the  business. 
Started  in  father's  fuel  oil  delivery 
business,  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  at  18; 
now  it's  Amerada  Hess,  $8.3  billion 
revenues.  Leon  owns  over  10  mil- 
lion shares,  is  CEO.  Considered 
tough  (Employees:  "//olidays,  ZTven- 
ings,  Saturdays  and  Sundays"),  ag- 
gressive, brilliant,  loner.  Owns 
about  one-third  Monmouth  race- 
track; also  N.Y.  football  Jets.  Mini- 
mum net  worth:  $375  million. 

cfteiwy  jfioJin,  cffeinx,  II 

H.J.  Heinz  Co.  Pittsburgh.  75.  Di- 
vorced, remarried  1953;  1  son. 
Grandson  of  founder,  who,  at  16, 
learned  that  housewives  would  pay 
for  convenience  (he  grated,  bottled 
horseradish  for  resale).  H.J.  Sr.: 


"Work  brings  money;  always 
plough  back;  luck  may  help  a  man 
over  a  ditch — if  he  jumps  well;  to 
do  a  common  thing  /uncommonly 
well."  H.J.  II  ran  company  1941-66, 
brought  in  nonfamily  management 
1966,  broadened  company  hori- 
zons. Now  chairman,  only  family 
member  in  company.  Controls  7.9 
million  shares.  With  cumulative 
dividends,  minimum  net  worth  is 
$375  million.  Son,  H.J.  Ill,  senator 
from  Penna.,  listed  assets  1980  at 
$30  million. 

JpoAn,  If i//<tr</ ,  thr,rrf<<// 

Marriott  Corp.  Washington,  D.C. 
83.  Married,  2  sons.  Poor  Mormon, 
raised  sheep,  put  self  through  col- 
lege selling  woolen  underwear. 
With  wife  Alice,  opened  root  beer 
stand  1927.  Learned  restaurants 
well;  built  Hot  Shoppes  chain.  Paid 
his  help  well,  stayed  nonunion. 
Added  first  hotel  1957.  Enter  John 
Jr.  1956;  made  president  1964;  up- 
graded, expanded,  took  Marriott  na- 
tional (now  123  hotels,  $3  billion 
revenues).  Both  sons  run  company 
(Richard  handles  restaurants),  but 
father  still  chairman,  mother  still 
VP.  Immediate  family's  19%  inter- 
est worth  $373  million. 


Father  and  son.  Industrialists.  Chi- 
cago. 87,  58.  Henry:  remarried  wid- 
ower, 3  children,  1  deceased.  Les- 
ter: married,  7  children.  Henry,  son 
of  Latvian  immigrant,  high  school 
dropout,  built  up  small  building 
materials  company  starting  1919, 
merged  1959  with  General  Dynam- 
ics for  stock.  Spearheaded  rescue  of 
GD  1960s.  Also  substantial  invest- 
ments real  estate  (once  owned  Em- 
pire State  Building),  other  compa- 
nies (Esmark,  Vulcan  Materials). 
Control  of  fortune  passing  to  Lester 
(now  executive  v. p.  at  GD),  while 
Henry  remains  ruling  patriarch. 
"My  aim  is  to  make  my  net  worth 
less  at  the  end  of  each  year  than  it 
was  at  the  beginning."  Joint  net 
worth  should  exceed  $725  million. 

Sc/umzvc/  f^/ed)  X^/ur^ne^ 

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Mar- 
ietta, Ga.  44.  Divorced,  remarried, 


2  children  by  first  marriage,  3  by 
second.  Booted  from  Brown  Univer- 
sity: female  found  in  fraternity 
room.  At  24  took  over  late  father's 
bankrupt  billboard  company,  sold 
space  aggressively  to  rescue  legacy 
Parlayed  into  TV  stations.  Ac- 
quired 87%  Turner  Broadcasting 
1974;  Atlanta  baseball  Braves  1976; 
pioneered  satellite  cable  TV  news 
network  1980,  now  in  20  million 
households.  Company  has  negative 
net  worth  but  shares  increased 
twentyfold.  Champion  yachtsman; 
canny  opportunist;  full  of  braggado- 
cio: Talks  about  merging  with,  tak- 
ing over  major  network.  Stock 
worth  $355  million. 

Oil,  investments.  Dallas.  59.  Di- 
vorced, remarried,  4  children  by 
first  marriage.  Son  of  famous  Texas 
oilman  and  one-man  conglomerate 
Clint  Sr.  (d.  1969).  ("Money  is  like 
manure.  You  have  to  spread  it 
around.")  Clint  Jr.  and  late  brother 
John  (d.  1979)  did:  33%  Centex, 
32%  Kirby  Exploration,  100%  Dal- 
las football  Cowboys,  ranch  land, 
real  estate,  etc.  Visible  assets  worth 
over  $350  million. 

Broadcasting,  publishing.  Houston. 
78.  Widowed,  2  children.  Ran  for 
state  legislature  at  25,  lost.  Married 
following  year  to  former  governor 
and  Houston  Post  publisher  Wil- 
liam Hobby  (d.  1964).  Became  co- 
editor,  publisher  1952;  added  radio, 
TV  stations;  co.  now  H&C  Com- 
munications. Assertive,-  distin- 
guished; headed  Women's  Army 
Corps  in  WWII;  first  HEW  Secre- 
tary under  Eisenhower.  Son  Wil- 
liam Jr.  current  Texas  It.  governor. 
H&C  wealth  in  names  of  Hobby 
heirs,  but  largely  controlled  by  her, 
worth  at  least  $350  million. 


Broadcasting,  publishing,  banking. 
Houston  &  Washington,  D.C.  58. 
Married,  1  son.  Father  owned  cafes 
in  Houston.  Son  became  million- 
aire 8  years  out  of  law  school 
buying  400  acres  Houston  on  bank 
loans;  still  owns  large  portion. 
Bought,  sold  other  businesses,  built 
small  chain  6  daily  newspapers.  Re- 
cently paid  $81  million  cash  for  2 
TV  stations;  now  owns  5.  Also  41% 
Riggs  National  Bank,  100%  Perpet- 
ual Corp.  (life  insurance,  funeral 
homes,  land),  2  Houston  banks,  etc. 
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X/ORD  TO  THE  WEALTHY 

VING  ONE'S  CAKE  AND  EATING  IT  TOO  IS  LARGELY  A  MATTEI 
PROPERLY  MANAGING  THE  ENTREPRENELIR'S  COMPLETE  CVCL 
WEALTH.  FROM  ITS  CREATION,TO  ITS  INVESTMENT  TO  ITS 
•NSERVATION  FOR  ONE'S  ESTATE. 

CITIBANK 


Citibank,  N.A..  Member  FDIC 


PRIVATE  BANKING  &  INVESTME 


Wood  is  a  resistant  material. 

:  takes  shape  slowly,  sometimes  reluctantly. . ." 


John  W  Teet 

Chairman  of  the  Boar 


The  Greyhound  Corporate 


For  a  copy  of  the  1982  Greyhound 
Annual  Report,  write  the  Public 
Relations  Department:  Greyhound 
Tower,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85077. 


Unlike  clay,  which  takes  shape  quickly, 
wood  resists  the  chisel  and  the  adze.  It  takes 
muscle  and  time  to  pare  away  the  husk  and  reveal 
the  heartwood  It  takes  the  ability  to  visualize  in 
the  third  dimension  and  the  patience  to  go  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  about  the  task.  And  then,  in  a 
single  instant,  there  is  a  moment  when  form  and 
essence  mingle,  and  life  seems  to  spring  from  the 
wood. 

The  result  is  something  greater  than  the 
combined  skill  of  the  artist  or  the  elegance  of  the 
raw  material.  The  result  is  something  different  and 
enduring.  Something  imbued  with  spirit. 


le,  we  will  be  adding  to  its  size  and  diversity 
'ell,  giving  it  the  chance  to  stretch  its  abilities 
run,  full  out,  wherever  imagination  and  excel- 
e  can  take  it. 

There  is  nothing  haphazard  about  these 
nges,  however  At  Greyhound,  we  operate  in 
:onviction  that  planning  begets  progress*. 
so,  before  we  turn  our  hand  to  any  aspect 
lapmg  the  corporation  into  a  more  vibrant, 
amic  organization,  we  immerse  ourselves  in 
iculous  planning.  There  also  has  to  be  disci- 
3.  The  hard  discipline  of  assuming  respon- 


sibility for  decision-making,  for  profitability,  for 
managing  our  own  future. 

This  wood  carving  of  the  greyhound  has 
evoked  an  unusual  response  from  people.  One 
I  think  is  more  than  just  artistic  in  nature.  It  has 
something  to  do  with  a  respect  for  excellence, 
with  a  recognition  of  high  courage  and  determina- 
tion I  like  to  think  The  Greyhound  Corporation 
embodies  that  same  spirit1 


The  Greyhound  Corporation 


Has  reputation  for  rescuing  sick 
newspapers;  likes  to  collect  art.  De- 
spite considerable  debt,  minimum 
net  worth  $350  million. 


Food  processing,  real  estate.  San- 
ford,  Fla.  and  Duluth,  Minn.  65. 
Married,  3  children.  Son  of  poor 
Italian  immigrants  from  Minneso- 
ta mining  town;  borrowed  $2,500 
in  1944  to  make  canned  Chinese 
food.  Proved  brilliant  promoter; 
sold  Chun  King  1966  for  $63  mil- 
lion. Set  up  Jeno's,  maker  frozen 
pizza,  snacks  1967;  gave  to  chil- 
dren. Planning  2,000-acre  commu- 
nity near  Orlando;  has  5,000  other 
undeveloped  Fla.  acres,  plus  real 
estate  Minnesota,  Canada,  Italy; 
other  investments.  Family's  mini- 
mum net  worth:  $350  million.  "I 
sure  as  hell  am  never  gonna  be 
poor  again." 

Inheritance.  Winnetka,  111.  58.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children.  Former  director 
various  corporations  (Gannett,  But- 
ler International),  trustee  several 
schools  including  Northwestern 
University.  Major  Republican 
check  writer.  Currently  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mother  was  a  Johnson  of  Johnson 
Wax;  he  has  30%  of  stock  in  that 
privately  owned  company,  worth  at 
least  $300  million  (see  also  Samuel 
Curtis  Johnson);  at  least  $50  million 
other  investments. 

Molex  Inc.  Downers  Grove,  111.  77. 
Married,  2  sons.  Father,  Fred,  and 
brother,  Ed,  founded  small  manu- 
facturing co.  1938  using  Molex — 
light,  inexpensive  plastic.  John  Sr. 


joined  1940,  became  president 
1947.  Switched  from  commercial 
to  electrical  products.  Now  leading 
manufacturer  electrical  and  elec- 
tronic terminals,  connectors, 
switches.  Majority  of  sales  over- 
seas. John  Sr.  chairman,  both  sons 
in  business.  "The  family-controlled 
business  worked  out  very  well,  so 
why  on  earth  should  we  change  it?" 
Controls  5  million  Molex  shares 
worth  $343  million. 

crud'ne^  xJvla>dt  ^/a/iw 

First  Charter  Financial  Corp.  Los 
Angeles.  81.  Widower,  3  children. 
Says  was  born  in  England  of  conti- 
nental parents.  Arrived  Calif.  1939 
with  some  capital,  skill  at  land  de- 
velopment. Founded  First  Charter 
1955;  grew  with  Calif.;  took  public 
1959.  Very  conservatively  run.  De- 
spite revolving-door  management, 
was  3rd-largest  S&L  in  U.S.; 
merged  earlier  this  year  with  more 
daring  Financial  Corp.  of  America: 
"A  marriage  between  the  old  lady 
and  the  swinger."  Taper's  35%  of 
the  "old  lady"  brought  over  $285 
million.  With  other  assets,  mini- 
mum net  worth  is  $325  million. 


i 
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Hilton  Hotels.  Los  Angeles.  55. 
Married,  8  children.  College  drop- 
out. Turned  down  job  from  father 
Conrad:  salary  too  low.  Worked  as 
hotel  bellman,  Navy  photographer; 
then  proved  self  with  small  busi- 
ness ventures;  hired  by  father  1954. 
Became  president  1966.  Founded 
football  Chargers  1960  (still  owns 
20%).  On  death  of  father  1979  in- 
herited option  to  buy  6.8  million 
shares  Hilton  Hotels  on  install- 
ment note:  Present  value  of  stock 
arrangement  worth  $325  million. 
Conrad's  will  contested  by  half-sis- 
ter, Francesca,  daughter  of  Zsa  Zsa 
Gabor.  She  lost. 


Intel  Corp.  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  54. 
Married,  2  children.  As  newly 
minted  Caltech  Ph.D.,  recruited  by 
William  Shockley,  co-inventor  of 
transistor,  1956.  Left  1957  to  co- 
found  Fairchild  Semiconductor. 
Started  Intel  1968  with  approxi- 
mately $2  million  backing  (see  Ar- 
thur Rock);  introduced  silicon  gate 


metal  oxide  semiconductor,  the  ba- 
sic chip  technology.  "We  make 
computer  users  out  of  people  who 
don't  know  what  a  computer  is." 
Moore's  Intel  stock  worth  over 
$315  million. 

II  t/ltam      .  K-feav/e 

^/fixatine  >j/eaw/e  C/  (jro/i 

Brothers  and  sister.  Inheritance. 
Chicago  area.  57,  55,  52.  All  mar- 
ried, each  3  children.  Fourth  gen- 
eration involved  G.D.  Searle  &  Co. 
(Daniel  chairman,  others  directors). 
Father  John  G.  built  drug  company 
to  eminence,  awe-inspiring  profit- 
ability 1936-66.  Tried,  failed  to 
merge  to  get  good  successor  man- 
agement. Daniel,  CEO  1966-77, 
presided  over  deep  tailspin,  brought 
in  former  Defense  Secretary  Don- 
ald Rumsfeld  1977;  dramatic  recov- 
ery since.  Their  family  stock,  most- 
ly in  trusts,  worth  $930  million. 

^ac/aon  ^ ' .  clfe/tAeni 

II (Item  i^l.  Jfe/iAen& 

Brothers.  Investment  banking,  oil 
and  gas.  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Witt:  74. 
Widowed,  remarried,  3  children. 
Jack:  60.  Divorced,  remarried,  5 
children.  Witt  sold  belt  buckles,  Bi- 
bles, suspenders  for  many  years,  be- 
gan buying  depressed  Arkansas  mu- 
nicipal bonds  1933.  Founded  Ste- 
phens, Inc.;  Jack  joined  1946.  Now 
largest  investment  bankers  off  Wall 
Street.  Witt:  "Professional  country 
boy,"  Arkansas  kingmaker.  Jack: 
"None  of  his  brother's  charm";  tak- 
ing over  as  Witt  ages.  Extensive  oil 
and  gas  holdings.  Brothers  share  es- 
timated $600  million  or  more. 
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Allen  Paulson  remembers  what  took  him  to  the  top. 


Begin  at  the  bottom  and  learn 
everything  you  can  every 
step  of  the  way." 

That's  the  credo  of  Allen 
Paulson,  owner  and  operator 
of  the  world's  largest  privately 
owned  aircraft  manufacturing 
company:  Gulfstream  Aero- 
space Corporation. 

Starting  at  18  as  a  mechanic 
for  TWA,  he's  worked  as  a 
flight  engineer,  a  test  pilot,  a 
commercial  pilot  and  even 
today,  he's  still  flying. 

"Behind  the  controls, 


40,000  feet  in  the  air,  you  can 
get  back  to  basics,"  he  says. 

Remembering  the  basics  is 
probably  what's  behind  Gulf- 
stream's  continual  success. 
Innovation  is  never  made  at 
the  expense  of  time-tested 
ideas.  Evolution,  not  revolu- 
tion, is  the  Paulson  game  plan. 
And  Allen  Paulson  is  one  of 
the  world's  great  planners. 
You  can't  build  a  plane  like  the 
Gulfstream  III  any  other  way. 

As  with  any  well-built  ma- 
chine, the  process  is  long,  the 
timing  precise  and  the  result 
— a  masterpiece. 


We,  at  Rolex,  have  no  tra 
ble  understanding  this  co 
cept.  It  underlies  tl) 
construction  of  every  tim 
piece  that  bears  our  nam 
Like  the  President®  Day-Da 
Chronometer  in  18kt.  yelk 
gold.  Planned  to  give  preci 
information  to  a  demandii 
president.  Like  Allen  Paulso 


ROLEX 


The  Rolex  Presi 


Chronometer.  Available  in  18kt.  gold,  with  matching  bracelet. 


Write  for  brochure.  Rolex  Watch,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  Dept.  404.  Rolex  Building,  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
World  headquarters  in  Geneva.  Other  offices  in  Canada  and  major  countries  around  the  world. 


Timber.  Seattle.  75.  Married,  3  chil- 
dren. Grandfather  Sol  founded 
Simpson  Timber  1890;  was  "sleepy 
lumber  company"  until  after 
WWII,  when  William  began  aggres- 
sive expansion.  Retired  suddenly 
1971  (2  years  early),  put  son  Wil- 
liam Jr.  in  charge;  left  most  of  his 
boards.  Has  given  substantially  for 
throat  and  laryngeal  disorders. 
With  family,  still  owns  about  90% 
of  Simpson.  Despite  1982  "net 
loss"  of  $18  million,  understated 
book  value,  company  believed  to 
hold  at  least  150,000  acres  red- 
wood, 250,000  other  in  U.S.;  also 
Canada.  Must  be  worth  well  above 
$300  million.  Extremely  secretive. 

S&vtituw  '(oAa&/e&  ^^/ie/ie^v Jyp. 

A.C.  Nielsen  Co.  Winnetka,  111.  64. 
Married,  3  children.  Nielsen  Sr.  (d. 
1980)  founded  market  survey  firm 
1923.  During  Depression,  found 
people  claimed  to  buy  prestige  Lux 
soap,  really  bought  proletarian  Life- 
buoy. Decided  to  count  sales,  not 
words.  Result:  dominant  company 
measuring  grocery  sales,  TV  rat- 
ings. Jr.  took  over  1976.  Ownership 
of  3  classes  of  stock  (one  not  traded) 
worth  at  least  $300  million. 


Brothers.  Wines.  Modesto,  Calif. 
74,  73.  Both  married,  2  children 
each.  Started  in  a  shed  1933  with 
patience,      determination  and 


$5,900;  now  largest  U.S.  vintner 
(over  one-quarter  of  all  wine  sold). 
Integrated  manufacturer:  they 
grow,  squeeze,  bottle,  distribute 
and  collect;  industry's  price  lead- 
ers. First  to  hire  research  chemists, 
automate,  computerize.  Friendly 
Julio  makes  the  wine,  tough  Ernest 
makes  the  profits.  "If  you  tell  Er- 
nest it's  a  nice  day,  he'll  ask  you 
why."  No  public  tours.  Minimum 
joint  net  worth:  $600  million. 

<=£ee  <¥&tm( 
0tu{A  (27ia<if  cffunt 
0tu^ik  jfowe  dftumt 

Inheritance,  oil,  real  estate.  Dallas 
area,  except  Swanee  in  Denver.  Ray 
Lee:  40.  Married,  5  children.  His 
mother,  Ruth  Ray:  66.  Widowed. 
Sister  Ruth  June:  39.  Unmarried,  no 
children.  Sister  Helen:  34.  Di- 
vorced, 2  children.  Sister  Swanee: 
33.  Married.  The  2nd  family  of  leg- 
endary oilman  H.L.  Hunt,  who  le- 
gitimized family  by  marrying  Ruth 
Ray  1957,  after  death  of  first  wife 
1955  (long  kept  families  secret 
from  each  other:  see  other  Hunts, 
Schoellkopf,  Hill).  Inherited  Hunt  Oil 
Co.,  other  properties  1974.  Women 
active  in  religious  affairs:  Ruth 
June  works  as  professional  Chris- 
tian speaker-singer,  Swanee  as  lay 
minister.  Ray  manages  business  af- 
fairs; turned  around  ailing  Hunt 
Oil,  expanded  exploration,  under- 
took vast  real  estate  development 
in  and  around  Dallas — especially 
skyline-dominating  Reunion  Cen- 
ter— started  D  magazine.  "I  decided 
long  ago  that  I'm  not  going  to  com- 
pete with  my  father's  success,  or 
my  brothers',  or  anybody  else's." 
Mother's  $250  million  inheritance 
now  a  shared  fortune  of  at  least  $1 
billion;  Ray's  share  at  least  $300 
million. 


Coca-Cola  bottler.  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  57.  Married,  4  children. 
Grandfather  John  T.  used  bit  of  pat- 
ent medicine  fortune  and  two  part- 
ners to  finance  first  Coke  bottling 
plants  1899;  died  1933.  Father  Car- 


ter ran  business  until  he  died  in 
1977,  bought  and  sold  Coke  fran- 
chises at  frenzied  pace.  John  started 
1954.  Now  largest  U.S.  bottler: 
Houston,  Dallas,  Ft.  Worth,  Austin, 
Phoenix,  Denver;  volume  $500  mil- 
lion. Hires  best  people  and  pays 
well:  "Jack  dreams  the  dreams,  but 
he  wants  somebody  else  to  handle 
the  details."  Minimum  net  worth: 
$300  million. 

Brother  and  sister.  Inheritance. 
Great-grandchildren  of  Clarence 
Barron  (see  Jane  Bancroft  Cook),  who 
built  up  Wall  Street  Journal,  Barron's, 
Dow  ticker.  Bill:  52.  London.  Mar- 
ried, 4  children.  On  board  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  serves  as  executive 
director  European  operations.  Jane 
(Mrs.  Lawrence  E.  MacElree):  New- 
town Square,  Penna.  54.  Remarried, 
7  children.  Has  raised  money  for 
Philadelphia  charities.  Since  death 
of  mother,  Jessie  B.  Cox  (1982),  they 
preside  over  family  trusts  of  Dow 
Jones  stock  worth  $600  million. 
Disputed  by  them. 

Oil.  Victoria,  Tex.  72.  Married,  1 
son,  1  daughter.  Borrowed  $250 
from  rancher-father  to  try  his  luck 
in  oilfields.  First  well,  1939.  Met 
mentor-patron  Harry  F.  Sinclair 
(founder  Sinclair  Oil)  1941;  merged, 
became  Sinclair-Alkek  1948. 
Bought  out  Sinclair  1952.  A  major 
Wall  Street  plunger:  By  1965,  annu- 
al volume  Alkek's  personal  stock 
trades  $75  million.  Brags  he  made 
more  than  $1  million  on  some  days, 
credits  success  to  wife.  Minimum 
net  worth:  $300  million. 

Real  estate.  San  Francisco.  68.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children.  Born  on  Long  Is- 
land, N.Y.;  demobilized  1945  in 
S.F.  with  pregnant  wife,  termina- 
tion pay.  Got  commission  job  as 
salesman  for  Milton  Meyer  &  Co. 
Became  partner  1951;  sole  owner 
since  1960.  Builder  numerous  high- 
rises  S.F.  financial  district;  also  Los 
Angeles,  Kansas  City,  Houston. 
Manages  properties  worth  over  $2 
billion.  Owns  outright  nearly  4 
million  sq.  ft.  office  space;  3  S.F. 
theaters  run  by  daughter.  "Check- 
book Democrat";  has  enemies  but 
mild-mannered.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $300  million. 
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Brothers.  Inheritance.  Grandsons  of 
Elbridge  Amos  Stuart,  founder  Car- 
nation Co.  1899.  Paid  $25,000  for 
method  of  making  good  evaporated 
milk,  sold  product  personally,  six 
cans  at  a  time  when  necessary,  un- 
til accepted  in  market.  Elbridge  Jr.: 
Bellevue,  Idaho.  66.  Married,  1  son. 
Rose  to  v.p.  Carnation,  quit  1961 
over  autocratic  practices  of  CEO 
father,  Elbridge  Sr.,  who  resigned 
1971  (d.  1972).  Raises  cattle,  alfalfa. 
Wife  (Marion  Butler  Stuart)  noted 
paleontologist.  Dwight:  Los  Ange- 
les. 59.  Divorced,  remarried,  3  sons 
by  first  marriage,  2  by  second. 
Company  president  10  years  under 
Chairman  and  CEO  H.  Everett  Ol- 
son (not  related  to  family).  Dwight 
controls  family  shares  worth  at 
least  $300  million;  Elbridge,  at 
least  $265  million. 


Real  estate.  NYC.  78.  Married,  3 
children.  Graduated  Yale  1920s,  be- 
came broker.  Dealt  in  chain-store 
properties,  switched  to  shopping 
centers.  Now  owns  downtown  real 
estate  in  various  cities  (some  $50 
million  worth  in  NYC  alone)  and 
shopping  centers.  Highly  secretive, 
very  smart:  "I'm  not  very  smart  and 
have  mediocre  ability.  I  make  up 
for  it  with  hard  work."  Knowledge- 
able peers  say  net  worth  is  mini- 
mum $300  million,  denied  by  him. 


wrie  r  CK2uae 

Metromedia.  NYC  area.  68.  Mar- 
ried, 2  children.  German-born; 
moved  with  American  stepfather  to 
Detroit  1922.  Put  self  through  Co- 


lumbia ('37).  After  WWII,  started 
Washington,  D.C.  radio  station; 
also  distributed  Fritos,  food,  silver 
polish;  bought  real  estate.  Other 
ventures.  Bought  control  DuMont 
Broadcasting  1958;  now  called  Me- 
tromedia, Inc.  (has  7  TV,  13  radio 
stations,  Harlem  Globetrotters,  Ice 
Capades,  etc.).  Stock  recently  split 
10-for-l.  His  25%  interest  worth 
$300  million. 


/  //•/„,.  //,7/o„  C :  U// 

Mrs.  George  D.  O'Neill.  Inheri- 
tance. Oyster  Bay,  N.Y.  55.  Mar- 
ried, 6  children.  Great-granddaugh- 
ter of  oilman  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
niece  to  David  and  Laurance, 
daughter  of  Abby  Rockefeller 
Mauze  (d.  1976).  Very  active  in  civ- 
ic affairs  and  charities,  particularly 
counseling  for  adolescents  and  fam- 
ilies. Her  estimated  interest  in 
Rockefeller  family  trusts,  other  as- 
sets: at  least  $300  million. 


Partners.  Amway  Corp.  Ada,  Mich. 
57,  59.  Each  married,  4  children. 
Next-door  neighbors,  high  school 
buddies;  after  WWII  tried  to  run  a 
flying  service,  then  a  hamburger 
stand,  then  buy  and  sail  a  schooner 
to  Cuba  (it  sank).  Started  Amway 
1959  in  their  basements;  sales  now 
$1.5  billion.  Recruit  housewives, 
etc.,  a  la  Avon;  peddle  soap  while 
preaching  free  enterprise,  Ameri- 
can Dream.  Claim  1  million  "dis- 
tributors" in  40  countries  and  terri- 
tories. Real  money  is  in  finding  re- 
cruits, getting  override,  building 
the  structure.  If  you  make  it,  Am- 
way profits;  if  you  fail,  Amway 
profits  anyway.  De  Vos,  "Mr.  Out- 
sider," proselytizes;  Van  Andel, 
"Mr.  Insider,"  plans  strategy.  Equal 
partners  in  company  worth  at  least 
$600  million. 


Oil.  Midland,  Tex.  67.  Married,  4 
sons  in  business.  MIT  graduate 
1945.  Cofounded  BTA  Oil  Produc- 
ers 1952;  bought  out  partner,  fel- 
low-Midlander  "Moose"  Trobaugh, 
mid-1960s.  Oil  reserves  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico 
worth  at  least  $300  million. 


Oil.  Midland,  Tex.  58.  Married,  1 
son,  1  daughter.  Petroleum  engi- 
neer from  1946  working  for  others, 
said  "I  can  do  this  on  my  own" 
1952.  Settled  in  Midland.  Major  op- 
erations in  Sprayberry  Trend  in 
west  Texas,  now  among  the  largest 
private  oil  producers  in  Texas.  Also 
smaller  interests  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma.  Minimum  net  worth: 
$300  million.  Cox:  "Where  the  dev- 
il did  you  get  something  like  that?" 


Real  estate.  NYC.  68.  Married,  2 
children.  Son  of  blouse  manufac- 
turer; started  in  Depression  as  lum- 
ber salesman,  established  own  lum- 
ber company.  Switched  to  Jack  Par- 
ker Construction  1954,  built 
suburban  homes,  then  took  big 
risk:  huge  luxury  apt.  complex  in 
Forest  Hills,  N.Y.  (Parker  Towers). 
It  worked.  Expanded  into  Manhat- 
tan, N.J.,  Fla.  1960s.  Built  now  ex- 
tremely profitable  Parker-Mendien 
Hotel  midtown  Manhattan;  plan- 
ning another  for  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
Also  cooping  nearly  all  his  2,500 
apts.  on  Manhattan's  East  Side. 
Twice  Long  Island  Seniors  golf 
champ.  Minimum  net  worth:  $300 
million. 


Investment  advice.  Westport, 
Conn.  81.  Married,  2  children.  Quit 
as  Time  magazine  drama  critic  1928 
to  work  with  legendary  speculator 
Jesse  Livermore.  Livermore  went 
on  to  suicide;  Arnold  to  Moody's, 
f  ounded  Value  Line  Investment  Survey 
1936:  "I  had  to  find  some  rational 
way  of  evaluating  stocks."  Once 
lived  above  company  in  midtown 
Manhattan  town  house;  has  a 
Westport,  Conn,  mansion.  Took 
Value  Line,  Inc.  public  earlier  this 
year,  kept  8.1  million  shares.  With 
significant  investment  portfolio, 
other  assets,  minimum  net  worth 
$300  million. 


c/{e>i*a  Cad '  %Ji  mj/efon 

Teledyne.  Los  Angeles.  66.  Mar- 
ried, 5  children.  Educated  as  an 
electrical  engineer,  learned  con- 
glomerating from  "Tex"  Thornton 
at  Litton  Industries  1954-60.  Went 
out  on  own  with  $225,000,  Litton 
colleague  (and  centimilhonaire) 
George  Kozmetsky,  and  backing) 
from  venture  capitalist  Arthur 
Rock  (which  see);  built  Teledyne 
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You're  looking  at 

an  industry 
that's  riding  nigh, 
and  has  nowhere 
to  go  but  up. 

What  draws  millions  of 
Americans  of  all  ages  to  theme 
parks  every  year? 

You're  looking  at  the 
answer: 

Highly  involving  recreational 
experiences,  designed  to  meet 
a  wide  variety  of  tastes. 

Today,  for  many  American 
families,  especially  those  with  two 
breadwinners,  the  long  weekend 
is  replacing  the  long  vacation. 
Recreation  must  be  found  closer 
to  home.  Every  minute  counts. 

And  nothing  else  can  provide 
as  many  different,  exciting  and 
enjoyable  leisure-time  experi- 
ences, as  conveniently  and 
inexpensively  as  a  theme  park. 

A  leader  in  the  thriving 
theme  park  industry  is  Bally, 
which  operates  the  nation's 
largest  network  of  majortheme 
and  water  parks  through  its 
Six  Flags  subsidiary. 

Widely  recognized  as  out- 
standing in  the  complex  tech- 
nological and  human  aspects  of 
theme  parks  operation,  Bally  has 
a  wealth  of  management  talent, 
and  is  often  asked  to  manage  ma- 
jor attractions  for  other  owners. 

Today,  as  more  and  more 
Americans  seek  more  rewarding 
recreational  experiences  closer  to 
home  at  reasonable  cost,  the  out- 
look is  most  promising. 

For  Bally.  And  for  those  who 
can  see  what  the  future  has 
to  offer. 

For  the  latest  financial  high- 
lights on  our  diverse  worldwide 
leisure-time  operations,  write: 
Vice-President, 
Corporate  Communications, 
Department  16 
Bally  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
8700  West  Bryn  Mawr, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60631. 


(Bbfat 

AMERICA'S  FUN 
IS  OUR  BUSINESS. 


TODAY  ITS  EASIER  TO  INVES1 
IN  ATWELVE  STORY  BUILDIN( 
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EQUITEC  83 
REAL  ESTATE  INVESTORS 

Equitec  offers  a  real  estate  limited  partner- 
ship investment  that  can  give  you  benefits  of 
real  estate  ownership  and  help  to  ease  the 
worries  associated  with  high  interest  rates, 
tenant  selection,  and  maintenance. 

Equitec  83  Real  Estate  Investors  is  also 
structured  to  provide  other  benefits,  such  as: 

□  Distributions  from  operating  cash  flow. 

□  Appreciation  in  value  of  properties. 

□  Deductions  in  the  early  years  of  oper- 
ation sufficient  to  shelter  distributions 


from  operating  cash  flow  from  income. 

Capital  raised  for  Equitec  83  Real  Esta- 
Investors  is  invested  in  income  producing 
real  estate  (or  unimproved  real  estate  whic 
is  being  developed,  or  is  expected  to  be 
developed  within  a  reasonable  time). 

If  these  possible  benefits  fit  your 
investment  objectives,  why  not  explore  the 
advantages  and  opportunities  of  Equitec  £ 
Real  Estate  Investors.  If  you  would  like  to 
request  additional  information,  call  Donalc 
Mitchum  at  either  of  these  toll  free  numbers 
800-445-9020  (Nationwide)  or  800-445-90^ 
(California  only). 


THAN  A  SIX  ROOM  HOUSE 


^5,000,000 

10,000  Units/ $500  Per  Unit 
inimum  Investment  6  Units  ($3,000) 
Units  ($2,000)  for  IRAs  and  Keogh  plans 
equirements  may  vary  in  some  states.) 

s  material  is  neitheran  offer  to  sell  nora  solicitation  ofan  offerto  buy 
'  of  these  units  The  offer  is  made  by  Prospectus  only 
This  advertising  is  not  an  offering.  No  offering  is  made  except  by 
spectus  filed  with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  lersey.  Neither  the  Attorney 
leral  of  the  State  of  New  York  nor  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
n  lersey.  nor  the  Bureau  of  Securities  of  the  State  of  New  lersey  has 
sed  on  or  endorsed  the  merits  of  the  offenng  Any  representation  to 
contrary  is  unlawful 


®  EQUITEC 


Write  for  more  information  to: 
Equitec 
RO.  Box  2470 
Oakland.  CA  94614 

Name  


M3 


Address. 
City  


State. 


Zip. 


Telephoned 


conglomerate  1960s.  Quit  acquir- 
ing around  1970,  switched  to  inter- 
nal growth,  paid  down  debt.  Reject- 
ed Wall  Street  dogma  by  buying  in 
shares  starting  1972.  Chess  buff 
with  photographic  memory.  Has 
7.8%  Teledyne,  2%  Apple  Comput- 
er, etc.,  worth  $275  million. 

Splice  ^vcmctA  c/a  0*(mt*.  i/(//i 

Brother  and  sister.  Inheritance. 
Children  of  A.  Felix  Sr.,  distant 
cousin  who  sided  with  Pierre  in 
family  split  1914  (see  Pierre  S.  du 
Pont  family,  du  Pont  family ) ,  got  8% 
Christiana  Securities.  A.  Felix  Jr.: 
Kennett  Pike,  Del.  77.  Divorced, 
remarried;  3  children  by  first  wife,  1 
by  second.  Early  test  pilot,  execu- 
tive in  several  smaller  aircraft  com- 
panies, now  retired;  once  built  cra- 
dle in  private  plane  for  infant  son. 
Alice  (Mrs.  James  Paul  Mills):  Hobe 
Sound,  Fla.  70.  Married,  3  children. 
Raises  horses;  daughter  married 
artist  famie  Wyeth.  Estimated  net 
worth,  brother  and  sister:  $275  mil- 
lion each.  (Brother  Richard  Chich- 
ester, noted  pilot  killed  in  WWII 
glider  crash,  left  2  children,  widow; 
inheritance  could  also  be  $275  mil- 
lion by  now.) 

i^®e£ie<y  (oudAina  rrntlneu 

Inheritance.  Manhasset,  N.Y.  75. 
Divorced,  widowed,  2  children  by 
first  marriage.  Daughter  of  noted 
brain  surgeon  Harvey  Cushing. 
First  husband,  James  Roosevelt,  el- 
dest son  of  FDR;  divorced  1940.  Re- 
married 1942,  John  Hay  (Jock) 
Whitney,  last  publisher  of  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  heir  to  vast 
19th-century  fortune  (oil,  tobacco, 
street  railways,  land).  On  his  death, 
Feb.  1982,  she  inherited  nearly  all 
(media  interests,  real  estate,  art, 
etc.),  worth  minimum  $275  mil- 
lion. Active  in  philanthropy;  lives 
on  Greentree,  500-acre  Long  Island 
estate. 

14i//tam  *¥Gc£  II 

Superior  Oil  Co.  William  Keck  Sr. 
was  legendary  oilman,  founded  Su- 


perior: among  first  to  drill  offshore 
Louisiana,  among  first  into  Ven- 
ezuela. Son  Howard:  Los  Angeles. 
70.  Married,  4  children.  In  old 
man's  shadow  until  his  death  1964; 
tough-as-nails  CEO  1964-81.  His 
sister  Willametta:  Reno,  Nev.  67. 
Divorced,  4  children.  Inactive  until 
recent  feuding  with  Howard:  Won 
proxy  vote  to  facilitate  takeover. 
Their  nephew  William  II:  Los  An- 
geles. 41.  Divorced,  3  sons.  Son  of 
3rd  sibling  William  Keck  Jr.  (d. 
1982),  executor  of  father's  will,  sid- 
ed with  aunt  in  feud.  Howard's 
stock  worth  $273  million,  Willa- 
metta's  $168  million,  William  IPs 
$187  million. 

%jtqjkiec/-  (^/tcf<fif)  lien 

Moler/  ^J.  Ilea 

Weis  Markets,  Inc.  Sigfried:  Lewis- 
burg,  Penna.  67.  Robert:  Sunbury, 
Penna.  64.  Cousins.  Both  married, 
each  3  children.  Their  fathers  start- 
ed little  corner  grocery  1912.  Now 
113  supermarkets,  mostly  in  de- 
pressed central  Penna.;  margins  are 
more  than  5  times  industry  aver- 
age. Siggy's  secret:  "It's  very  sim- 
ple. We  have  superior  manage- 
ment." Careful  controls  on  cost, 
quality  and  especially  vendor  and 
employee  "shrinkage."  Mild-man- 
nered Siggy,  president,  collects  an- 
tiques, has  shares  worth  $270  mil- 
lion; behind-the-scenes  Robert,  v.p. 
and  treasurer,  has  shares  worth 
$215  million. 


//Iit/iji  ,//.  J^vneaAl 


Nike  Inc.  Beaverton,  Ore.  45.  Mar- 
ried, 2  sons.  Wrote  Stanford  1963 
M.B.A.  paper  on  track  shoes,  later 
teamed  up  with  college  track  coach 
to  sell  running  shoes  1965.  Knight's 
personal  best:  4:13  mile.  Got  U.S. 
Olympic  runners  to  test  his  design 
1972.  Today's  marketing  approach: 
name  athletes,  celebrities  dressed 
in  Nikes.  Revenues  1982:  $694  mil- 
lion. "We're  just  a  bunch  of  guys 
selling  sneakers."  15.5  million 
Nike  shares,  other  assets,  worth  at 
least  $265  million. 


II  i//iaoi  {'/(ii/  //'ord 
<//<>//?>/  //'ore/  II 


Brothers  and  sister.  Grosse  Pointe, 
Mich.  Surviving  grandchildren  of 
the  Henry  Ford.  Base  of  fortune:  10.8 
million  shares  Class  B  stock  Ford 
Motor  Co.  (10%  of  common  shares, 
40%  of  voting  stock).  Henry  II:  66. 
Twice  divorced,  remarried,  3  chil- 
dren by  first  wife.  Current  patri- 
arch. Joined  ailing  Ford  Motor  Co. 
1943  after  Navy.  Mother  threat- 
ened to  sell  her  shares  1945  if  Hen- 
ry II  not  made  president;  grandfa- 
ther Henry  I  changed  will,  retired; 
Henry  II  took  over  at  28.  Led  com- 
pany 34  years.  Passed  over  son  Ed- 
sel  II,  then  30,  in  succession  1979; 
chose  first  non-Ford.  Sold  4%  stake 
Irvine  Ranch  this  year  to  Donald 
Bren  (which  see)  for  at  least  $40  mil- 
lion. With  immediate  family,  other 
interests,  minimum  net  worth 
$175  million.  Josephine  (Dodie):  60. 
Married,  4  children.  Husband  Wal- 
ter B.  Ford  II  unrelated  by  blood; 
active  in  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 
Immediate  family's  shares  worth  at 
least  $150  million.  William:  58. 
Married,  4  children.  Long  overshad- 
owed by  brother  Henry  II,  named 
chairman  Ford  executive  commit- 
tee 1978.  Divides  time  between 
Ford,  Detroit  football  Lions  (bought 
for  $6  million  1961),  personal  golf 
course  Florida.  For  6  days  1976,  Eu- 
gene McCarthy's  running  mate. 
Wife  is  Martha  Firestone.  Mini- 
mum net  worth:  $260  million. 


Mary  Kay  Cosmetics.  Dallas.  40. 
Divorced,  remarried,  3  children. 
Mother  Mary  Kay  Ash  started  cos- 
metics company  1963  to  avoid  re- 
tirement boredom  ("I  lived  across 
the  street  from  a  mortuary,  and  I 
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almost  called  them").  She  had  sales 
background,  adapted  cosmetics  for- 
mula from  foul-smelling  tanner's 
cream  (used  to  soften  leather),  had 
idea  of  home  parties  a  la  Tupper- 
ware.  Mary  Kay  Cosmetics  now  has 
some  4%  of  the  retail  cosmetics 
market  (Ash:  "96%  of  the  people 
are  using  the  wrong  product").  Son 
became  president  1968,  stock 
gradually  passing  to  him.  Mother 
and  son's  4.7  million  shares  worth 
$252  million. 


^Jdmue/  da, 

//I,,/  III 

^/Mawif  2&e/in,  da 

^Aitd/cnor 

&stAev  zDi^vev-  da 

&><mt 

S(/td  da  &o*d  & 

da  ^fi&vU 

Inheritance.  Surviving  children  of 
Lammot  du  Pont,  brother  and  key 
associate  of  Pierre  Samuel;  presi- 
dent Du  Pont  company  1926-40, 
chairman  1940-1948;  d.  1952  (see 
Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  family,  du  Pont 
family).  Pierre  III:  Greenville,  Del. 
72.  Married,  3  children.  Rose  to  v. p. 
Du  Pont  company,  resigned  under 
pressure  after  outside  business  fail- 
ures. Passionate  yachtsman.  Son 
Pierre  IV  present  governor  Del. 
Mary  (Mrs.  James  Morison  Faulk- 
ner): Boston  area.  76.  Married,  7 
children.  Obscure.  Esther  (Lady 
John  Thouron):  Unionville,  Penna. 
75.  Divorced,  remarried.  Second 
husband  knighted  1976  for  British- 
U.S.  student  exchange.  Edith  (Mrs. 
George  Burton  Pearson  Jr.):  Green- 
ville, Del.  71.  Widowed,  remarried 
1968;  5  children  by  first  marriage. 
Husband  prominent  Del.  attorney. 
Willis:  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  47.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children;  son  of  Lammot's 
fourth  wife  (siblings  by  first).  Cit- 


rus, cattle,  banking  investments  in 
Fla.  Robbed  in  Miami  home  1967  of 
$1.5  million  rare  coins.  Siblings  be- 
lieved to  share  roughly  equally  in 
father's  estate;  Pierre  Ill's  worth 
probably  lower  because  of  business 
losses.  Fortune  now  at  least  $1.25 
billion. 

Inheritance.  Somerville,  N.J.  et  al. 
71.  Twice  divorced;  1  child,  de- 
ceased. Daughter  of  James  Duke, 
self-made  founder  of  American  To- 
bacco Co.  Inherited  $70  million  at 
age  13;  became  object  of  relentless 
press  scrutiny:  "I  wish  I  could  go 
into  a  store  and  shop  for  things  just 
as  a  girl."  Sole  contributor  of  the 
Newport  Restoration  Foundation 
in  Newport,  R.I.,  which  restores 
18th-  and  19th-century  homes.  Ma- 
jor beneficiary  of  the  Doris  Duke 
Trust;  her  interest  and  other  assets 
worth  at  least  $250  million. 

fft7/tam  ^lando/^iA  cftetwitjfo. 
^/iando/fiA  S&ftfwfcm  ^e<z^it 

^/aind  fIJitfmim  cffeswit 
Oewye  i^la/i</o//d?  c^fea^lt^^. 

Inheritance.  Children  (and  grand- 
children) of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  (1863-1951),  inheritors  of 
Hearst  newspaper-magazine-TV- 
real  estate  empire.  Gained  control 
1974,  despite  WRH's  will,  by  hav- 
ing foundations  sell  out  to  family 
trust.  William  Jr:  NYC.  75.  Twice 
divorced,  remarried;  2  children.  His 
column  won  Pulitzer  1956;  now 
heads  key  family  trust.  Brother 
Randolph:  San  Francisco  and  Paso 
Robles,  Calif.  67.  Divorced,  remar- 
ried, 5  daughters  by  first  wife. 
Heads  flagship  San  Francisco  news- 
papers. Brother  David  (Randolph's 
twin):  Beverly  Hills.  67.  Married,  2 
children.  Ran  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express  1950-60,  semiretired  from 
age  45;  plays  golf;  reclusive.  Neph- 
ew George  Jr.:  Los  Angeles.  56.  Di- 
vorced, remarried,  4  children.  Ran 
Los  Angeles  paper  (renamed  Herald- 
Examiner]  \962-71)  then  moved  to 
oversight  of  real  estate.  Niece  Phoe- 
be (Mrs.  Amory  "Jack"  Cooke): 
George's  twin.  Woodside,  Calif.  56. 


Divorced,  remarried,  1  daughter. 
With  current  husband,  played  large 
role  in  fight  to  gain  control  Hearst 
Corp.;  now  company  director.  Each 
brother  has  20%  interest  in  mini- 
mum $1.25  billion  family  trust. 
George  and  Phoebe  share  20%  from 
father  George  Sr.  (d.  1972).  Remain- 
ing 20%  held  by  4  children  John 
Hearst  Sr.,  who  died  1958  (see  also 
John  Hearst  family). 

Beer,  real  estate.  Tiburon,  Calif.  77. 
Married,  no  children.  "Mr.  Paul" 
arrived  from  Poland  age  20  with 
little  schooling,  no  money.  Washed 
cars,  learned  English;  later  man- 
aged, then  bought  into,  restaurants, 
apt.  houses.  Took  over  Los  Angeles' 
102  Brewery  in  1950  real  estate 
swap.  Today  controls  Falstaff, 
Pearl,  General  Brewing;  recent  un- 
successful bid  for  Pabst.  Secret  is 
low  overhead/advertising/prices  for 
popular  regional  beers.  Extremely 
patriotic;  reclusive;  litigious;  repu- 
tation for  keeping  his  word:  "If  he 
shakes  your  hand,  that's  enough  of 
a  contract."  With  land,  other  inter- 
ests, net  worth  in  excess  of  $250 
million,  all  willed  to  charity. 

Inheritance.  Far  Hills,  N.J.  Mid-60s. 
Twice  widowed,  5  daughters.  Mar- 
ried Charles  Engelhard  1947,  the 
legendary  "Platinum  King"  (Engel- 
hard Minerals  &  Chemicals),  race- 
horse enthusiast,  art  collector,  pro- 
totype for  James  Bond  character 
Goldfinger.  Traveled  together  in 
private  transoceanic  jetliner  world- 
wide; spent  lavishly.  He  built  $20 
million  inheritance  into  estimated 
$300  million  estate;  d.  1971.  Her 
minimum  net  worth:  $250  million. 

.  HawJwdl  ^ie/d  V 

Half-brothers.  Inheritance,  media. 
Sons  by  different  marriages  of  Mar- 
shall IV,  who  inherited  Field  Enter- 
prises from  his  father  Marshall  III; 
built  into  one  of  largest  U.S.  media 
concerns  (Marshall  Field  &  Co.  de- 
partment stores  sold  long  ago  by 
family).  Now  dissolving;  selling 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  TV  stations,  ca- 
ble operations,  syndicate,  etc.  Mar- 
shall: Chicago.  42.  Divorced,  re- 
married, 4  children.  Acts  as  chair- 
man; planning  real  estate  ventures, 
et  al.  Ted:  Los  Angeles.  31.  Recent- 
ly separated,  1  child.  Company  di- 
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rector,  but  decided  to  cash  in  chips, 
pursue  motion  pictures,  real  estate, 
race  cars.  Each  owns  over  40% 
Field  Enterprises  (sisters  have  non- 
voting interests).  Each  worth  at 
least  $250  million.  "Great  wealth," 
notes  Marshall,  "is  certainly  more 
fun  than  not  having  anything." 


Brothers.  Real  estate.  NYC.  Father 
Samuel  and  brothers  founded  Ru- 
din  Management  1924  to  run  hand- 
ful of  tenements.  Jack:  59.  Married, 
3  children.  Lewis:  56.  Divorced,  re- 
married, 2  children.  Both  joined 
firm  1946;  today  own  4,000  apt. 
units  in  25  buildings,  6  million  sq. 
ft.  office  space.  Long-held  family 
philosophy:  Never  sell.  But  interest 
rates,  rent  guidelines  now  forcing 
them  to  co-op:  "We  have  been  the 
lone  holdout,  and  we  can't  handle  it 
anymore."  Civic-minded:  Jack 
chairs  NYC  Marathon  committee 
(gives  annual  "Rudin  Trophies"); 
recently  appointed  to  new  Sports 
Commission.  Lewis:  founder-chair- 
man Association  for  a  Better  New 
York.  Share  minimum  net  worth  of 
$500  million. 


■Lam/  /As/tef 
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Brothers.  Real  estate.  NYC.  Late 
60s.  Larry,  elder.  Both  married; 
each  1  child.  Third  generation  of 
family  in  NYC  real  estate  (Park 
Ave.  Plaza,  Stevens  Tower,  Burling- 
ton Bldg.,  et  al.);  numerous  sons, 
nephews,  cousins  in  business.  Se- 
cretive. Own  roughly  5  million  sq. 
ft.  office  space.  Respected  for  good 
architectural  sense;  when  Daniel 
Ludwig  (which  see)  left  NYC  real 
estate  circa  1972,  kept  interests 
with  Fishers.  Follow  "3  basic  rules 
of  the  trade:  location,  location  and 
location."  Larry:  tough  negotiator; 
baseball  fanatic.  Zachary:  bank- 
rolled effort  to  turn  900-ft.  aircraft 
carrier  Intrepid  into  floating  NYC 
museum.  Share  minimum  net 
worth  of  $500  million. 


Real  estate.  Houston.  58.  Married, 
2  children.  Was  building  systems 
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engineer  1950s.  Real  estate  sideline 
became  full-time  occupation  in 
1957.  Worth  $6  million  1966  when 
managed  to  win  bid  to  build  Shell 
Oil's  50-story  Houston  HQ.  Later 
built  famed  Galleria,  etc.,  went  na- 
tionwide 1970;  now  owns  66  mil- 
lion sq.  ft.  of  commercial  space. 
Often  has  half-interest  equity  part- 
ners. Minimum  net  worth:  $250 
million. 


ZA.la  '  f  /c/iej  on    II  ft  //ace 

Publishing.  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y.  92.  Wi- 
dowed, no  children.  Helped  late 
husband  DeWitt  (d.  1981)  start 
Reader's  Digest  1922  on  borrowed 
$1,800  in  Greenwich  Village  base- 
ment under  speakeasy.  Conceived 
digest  formula  "out  of  the  blue": 
condensed  middlebrow  stories  of 
inspiration,  success,  health,  hu- 
mor, etc.  Now  world's  largest  audi- 
ence (18  million  U.S.,  13  million 
abroad),  in  16  languages.  Company 
also  owns  electronic  information 
service,  mail-order  books  and  rec- 
ords; lately  branching  into  TV  pro- 
gramming. Total  revenues  over  $1 
billion.  She  has  37.5%  interest  (rest 
in  foundations),  plus  art  collection. 
Minimum  net  worth:  $250  million. 


(rar/  e/t.  ~LfH</t>er  II 

Banking,  insurance.  Cincinnati.  64. 
Married,  3  sons.  High  school  drop- 
out, started  small  milk  store  1940, 
branched  into  ice  cream.  Built 
United  Dairy  Farmers  to  200-plus 
chain.  Entered  savings  and  loan 
business  1950s  as  American  Finan- 
cial Corp.;  added  casualty  insur- 
ance 1971.  Went  private  1981.  All 
moves  highly  leveraged.  Now  AFC 
assets  over  $4  billion,  Lindner's  eq- 
uity $200  million.  Still  owns  dairy 
chain;  has  valuable  real  estate, 
banking  interests,  other.  Minimum 
net  worth  is  $250  million. 


l/f/a//  / .  .  fmiiA 

Inheritance.  Houston.  77.  Wid- 
owed, 2  daughters.  Husband  R.E. 
(Bob)  Smith  started  in  oil,  used  prof- 
its to  buy  land  in  Harris  County  (in 
and  around  Houston)  starting 
1950s:  "I  believe  completely  in  in- 
flation." At  one  point  owned  17 
square  miles  inside  city  limits,  in- 
cluding the  land  under  the  Astro- 
dome, ranches  elsewhere.  Believed 
to  be  worth  $500  million  at  death 
1973.  Despite  taxes,  etc.,  her  trusts 
should  well  exceed  $250  million. 


(f/afc/tre  ^/r/ut r/xttter  jfo. 

Inheritance.  Midland,  Tex.  58.  Mar- 
ried, 4  children.  Father  settled  in 
Midland  1889,  became  leading  citi- 
zen: built  the  hotel,  ran  the  bank, 
etc.  As  rancher,  needed  many  acres 
to  support  each  cow  in  dry  west 
Texas  climate.  Acquired  thousands 
of  acres,  some  on  Permian  Basin, 
one  of  richest  oil  provinces  in  U.S. 
Clarence  Jr.  probably  most  power- 
ful man  in  Midland.  Largest  share- 
holder of  troubled  First  National 
Bank  of  Midland.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $250  million. 


II  i//ia/in  ^7.  ^fta/c  if 

CBS,  Inc.  NYC  and  Southampton, 
N.Y.  82.  Divorced,  widowed,  4  chil- 
dren, 2  stepchildren.  Grandfather 
had  prosperous  lumber  firm  in  Rus- 
sia, father  Samuel  did  well  manu- 
facturing cigars  in  Philadelphia. 
Young  Bill  joined  him  after  U.  of 
Penna.,  later  bought  control  (1928) 
of  failing  radio  network  for 
$500,000,  now  CBS.  Built  to  pre- 
eminence in  its  day,  left  as  chair- 
man April  1983,  now  full-time  con- 
sultant; his  stock  worth  some  $130 
million.  Recently  acquired  "sub- 
stantial" interest  Whitcom  Com- 
munications (one-third  Int'l  Herald 
Tribune,  etc.).  From  1972,  chmn. 
bd.  Museum  of  Modern  Art  (NYC); 
his  own  collection  worth  tens  of 
millions.  Minimum  net  worth: 
$250  million. 


oa> 

Real  estate.  NYC.  40.  Married,  1 
son.  Kalikows  long  successful 
builders,  owners  row  homes  in  de- 
clining boroughs;  father  Harold  (d. 
July  1983)  split  from  family  busi- 
ness 1967,  switched  to  Manhattan. 
Son  Peter  heads  H.J.  Kalikow  & 
Co.;  owns  9,000  apartments  NYC. 
Risked  big  (1.1  million  sq.  ft.)  mid- 
town  office  building;  101  Park  Ave- 
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THE  CADILLAC  OF  CONVERTIBLES 

IS  BACK! 

Introducing  the  Eldorado  Biarritz  Convertible  for  1984. 
It's  everything  you'd  expect  in  an  Eldorado... 
and  in  a  convertible  that  carries  the  Cadillac  name. 

From  its  genuine  leather  seating  areas  to  its 
silky-smooth  Cadillac  ride.  Experience  the  convertible 
that  truly  brings  luxury  out  in  the  open. 

BEST  OF  ALL. ..  IT'S  A  CADILLAC 

Let's  Get  It  Together. . .  Buckle  Up. 


EVERY  DAY  I  READ  THE  WALL  STREET  jOURHAL. 
THEN  I  RIP  IT  APART. 

LEWIS  W.  LEHR,  CHAIRMAN  AND  CEO,  3M. 

"There's  usually  good  reason  to  rip  apart  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  But  not  because  I 
find  fault  with  it.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is  true. 

"The  Journal  is  such  an  important  source  of  business  news  and  editorial  commentary' 
that  I  have  the  pieces  sent  to  people  throughout  our  organization  (in  research,  marketing, 
accounting  and  purchasing)  on  the  chance  that  they  didn't  see  the  piece. 

"This  way,  I'm  able  to  make  sure  that  The  Journal's  many  useful  items  get  where 
they'll  be  of  most  use.  Whether  it's  a  story  affecting  international  trade,  raw  materials 
availability  or  commentary  on  a  complex  government  program,  it's  important  that  it  be 
passed  along  to  the  right  people  at  3M.  Of  course,  chances  are  the  right  people  have 
alreadv  read  the  item  in  their  own  copv  of  flip  |lfl|  I  CTDCCT  IflllDUll 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  But  with  essential  lilt  WALL  OltlCCl  JUUflNAL. 
information,  I  never  take  chances."  All  the  business  neus  you  need.When  you  need  it. 

Subscribe  today,  call  800-345-8540  except  Hawaii  or  Alaska.  PA  800-662-5180.  Or  write:  200  Burnett  Rd.,Chicopee.  MA  01021 


nue  hit  booming  rental  market  just 
right  (1980),  has  $125/sq.  ft.  capital 
gain.  Follows  mother's  advice:  "Al- 
ways assume  the  person  you're 
dealing  with  is  at  least  as  smart  as 
you  are.  Then  you  won't  get  hurt 
thinking  you  can  outsmart  him." 
Minimum  net  worth:  $250  million. 


Real  estate.  NYC.  46.  Married,  6 
children.  Father  Alfred  (d.  1968) 
built  up  Doral  chain:  hotel,  country 
club  in  Miami;  3  NYC  hotels.  Also, 
as  Carol  Management,  substantial 
apt.  properties  Conn.,  outer  bor- 
oughs NYC.  Son,  with  family 
members,  has  managed  successful- 
ly. Reserved  manner:  "You  can  be 
obnoxious  if  you  made  it  yourself. 
But  I  have  to  remember  where  the 
wealth  came  from."  fust  completed 
500-room  Doral  Plaza  (Chicago); 
building  horse-breeding  farm  near 
Pawling,  N.Y.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $250  million. 


Publishing.  NYC.  52.  Divorced,  3 
sons.  Father  cofounded  Ziff-Davis 
1930s.  After  his  death  (1953),  son 
bought  out  partner  Bernie  Davis. 
Ziff  Corp.  now  prosperous,  growing 
business  with  60  publications  (Car 
and  Drit  er.  Popular  Photography,  Ste- 
reo Review)  for  young,  special-inter- 
est consumer  audience.  Also  trade 
magazines;  expanding  rapidly  into 
computer  publications.  Recently 
sold  off  6  TV  stations  for  $100  mil- 
lion, also  moneylosing  Psychology 
Today.  Shy;  lives  modestly  in  East 
Side  town  house.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $250  million. 


Shipping.  Miami  Beach.  59.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children.  4th-generation  Is- 
raeli who  quit  college  at  18  to  fight 
in  Jewish  Brigade;  now  U.S.  citizen. 
Father  owned  largest  Israeli  ship- 
ping company;  Ted  left  to  build  Mi- 
ami's Carnival  Cruise  Lines  on  his 
own  nickel:  4  luxury  "fun"  ships, 
like  TV's  love  Boat,  95%  booked; 
gambling  on  board.  Annual  revenue 
per  ship  about  $50  million,  over 
$11  million  profit,  no  taxes.  Now 
looking  ahead,  building  new  ships 
with  $100  million  loan.  Friendly, 
energetic.  "1  need  to  be  creative.  I'd 


rather  be  a  pianist,  a  national  trea- 
sure, but  it  didn't  work  out  that 
way."  Net  worth,  including  freight 
shipping,  real  estate:  should  exceed 
$250  million. 


0~.  {r////e/t  (Jams 
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Brothers.  Inheritance.  Ft.  Worth. 
Sons  of  Ken  Davis  Sr.  (d.  1968), 
founder  Kendavis  Industries,  etc., 
$2  billion  revenues  oilfield  equip- 
ment, contract  drilling,  exploration 
and  production  complex;  each  in- 
herited over  30%.  Ken  (now  runs 
company),  Cullen  forced  out  youn- 
ger brother  Bill:  $100  million-plus 
out-of-court  settlement  1976. 
Older  brothers'  holdings  now 
worth  at  least  $250  million  each. 
Bill,  47,  divorced,  2  children  by  first 
marriage;  3  with  current  wife.  Now 
runs  father's  oil  and  gas  outfit,  Da- 
voil,  Inc.  Minimum  net  worth: 
$125  million.  Ken  Jr.,  57,  divorced, 
3  children.  Reclusive.  Cullen,  49, 
twice  divorced,  remarried,  2  chil- 
dren by  first  wife,  richest  man  ever 
tried  for  murder.  Acquitted  1977, 
1979  in  killing  of  second  wife's 
male  friend,  stepdaughter;  charged 
with  seeking  to  kill  divorce  judge; 
charge  dismissed  1979.  Now  born- 
again  Christian. 


Broadcasting,  publishing.  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  72.  Married,  2  children.  Poor 
farm  boy  who  worked  way  through 
N.C.  State  writing  for  AP,  running 
college  paper.  After  1 1  years  in  pub- 
lic relations,  cofounded  Duncan 
Hines  cake  mix  business,  merged 
into  Procter  &  Gamble  1956.  Start- 


ed Park  Broadcasting,  Inc.  1962 
with  Greenville  (N.C.)  TV  station. 
Today  owns  65  publications  (23 
dailies),  14  radio,  7  TV  stations. 
Noted  for  precision,  determination; 
lifelong  workaholic.  For  relaxation 
raises  pigeons  and  peacocks,  col- 
lects rare  watches.  Debts  are  small 
("well,  they  don't  bother  me  any"); 
net  worth,  with  other  investments, 
at  least  $250  million. 


c  fCowa&d  I  <  //u<m 

Tektronix,  Inc.  Portland,  Ore.  70. 
Married,  4  children.  After  WWII 
went  to  work  in  radio  and  appliance 
shop;  designed  better,  cheaper  os- 
cilloscope in  back  room.  Started 
business  1946,  stayed  better  and 
cheaper.  Now  $1.2  billion  rev- 
enues, 4%  net  margins,  800-prod- 
uct  line  of  oscilloscopes  and  other. 
"Wherever  electronics  go,  the  oscil- 
loscope goes."  His  18%,  other  as- 
sets, worth  at  least  $250  million. 


II t/Aaw  .  //.  C/ rr  i>t</>< :// 

Guardian  Industries  Corp.  Detroit. 
60.  Divorced,  2  children.  Lawyer, 
took  over  ailing  $5  million  (sales) 
family  windshield  firm  1955.  Chap- 
ter 11  following  month,  but  sur- 
vived. Saw  opportunity  1967  as 
glassmaker.  Went  public  1968.  To- 
day, $419  million  (sales)  Guardian 
Industries;  Davidson  owns  over 
40%  of  stock.  Also  owns  62%  De- 
troit basketball  Pistons,  several 
small  companies.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $240  million. 


A.H.  Robins  Co.  Richmond,  Va.  73. 
Married,  3  children.  Joined  family 
business  1933  (sales  $4,800).  Em- 
phasized low-key,  friendly  touch 
selling  to  drugstores;  company  de- 
veloped Robitussin,  bought  Chap- 
Stick  and  Sergeant's  pet  products. 
Sales  now  $511  million,  over  50% 
prescription  drugs.  Stock  collapsed 
1974  after  serious  FDA  charges 
(harmful  birth  control  device); 
product  withdrawn  voluntarily, 
stock  still  low  but  slowly  recover- 
ing. E.  Claiborne  Jr.  now  CEO;  Sr. 
chairman.  With  family,  shares  are 
worth  over  $235  million.  Sr.:  "I'm 
just  a  simple,  unexciting  fellow." 


Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Lincoln, 
Mass.  57.  Married,  3  children. 
Started  as  a  bright  circuit  designer 
at  MIT's  Lincoln  Labs;  set  up  shop 
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1957  in  corner  of  an  old  American 
Woolen  Co.  mill  to  build  small 
computers  for  sophisticated  users. 
Organized  company  to  encourage 
flow  of  ideas  from  bottom  up;  DEC 
now  $4.3  billion  sales,  with  nearly 
half  of  minicomputer  market  he 
created.  Olsen  on  success:  "If  you 
think  very  long  about  the  things 
you  did  right,  you'll  be  in  serious 
trouble."  His  2.5  million  shares 
worth  $235  million. 

Investments,  real  estate.  Miami 
Beach.  65.  Twice  divorced,  4  chil- 
dren. Ran  father's  Baltimore  food 
store  at  8,  left  school  at  13  to  over- 
see others.  Sold  out  for  Baltimore 
real  estate,  built  empire  by  selling 
houses,  holding  land.  "I  could  have 
retired  at  18  if  I'd  wanted  to."  Start- 
ed buying  Florida  property  1950s. 
Later  acquired  undervalued,  asset- 
rich  companies;  now  controls  16 
(Sharon  Steel,  DWG,  etc.).  Corpo- 
rate raider  (numerous  lawsuits, 
SEC  and  IRS  challenges);  shuns  so- 
cial affairs.  Minimum  net  worth: 
$235  million.  "I'm  a  genius." 

Pulte  Home  Corp.  Detroit.  51.  Di- 
vorced, remarried,  14  children. 
Founded  company  1956  to  build 
single-family  homes  Detroit.  In- 
genious marketer:  Created  several 
models  from  same  design  by 
switching  names  of  rooms;  later 
sold  houses  with  unfinished  bed 
and  bath  for  $20,000  less  than  com- 
petitors' finished  homes.  Sells  for 
cash,  but  ICM  Mortgage  Corp.  sub- 
sidiary provides  mortgages.  Over 
8,000  units  under  development.  Re- 
tired as  chairman  1974,  now  chair- 
man executive  committee;  others 
run  co.  day  to  day.  With  family, 
stock  worth  $235  million. 

Inheritance.  Baltimore.  Louis 
Blaustein  (1869-1937),  penniless 
Russian  immigrant,  delivered  kero- 
sene door-to-door;  reportedly 
opened  country's  first  gas  station 
(Baltimore);     invented  gasoline 


pump;  founded  Amoco  1910. 
Merged  into  Standard  of  Indiana  for 
5%  million  shares  1954  (since  split 
2-for-l).  Grandson  Morton:  56. 
Married,  2  daughters.  His  Aunt 
Ruth:  84.  Widowed.  Her  son  Henry: 
53.  Married,  3  sons.  Henry  runs 
50% -owned  Crown  Central  Petro- 
leum, Morton  runs  American  Trad- 
ing &  Production  Corp.,  private  oil 
and  gas  exploration  co.  Also  sub- 
stantial real  estate,  oil  tankers, 
bank  stock,  etc.  Numerous  philan- 
thropies. Share  fortune  substantial- 
ly greater  than  $700  million. 


Brothers.  Inheritance.  Sons  of  Isa- 
bella du  Pont  Sharp,  sister  of  Pierre 
(see  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  family,  du 
Pont  family).  Hugh:  Wilmington, 
Del.  73.  Married,  3  children.  Was 
active  with  family  foundations,  Du 
Pont  company  1933-82.  Thought  to 
have  continuing  great  influence  in 
family.  Bayard:  Centreville,  Del.  & 
Boca  Grande,  Fla.  70.  Married,  no 
children.  Director  Christiana  Se- 
curities to  its  dissolution  1976.  Ac- 
tive breeder  and  racer  of  Thor- 
oughbreds. Now  runs  exclusive 
Boca  Grande  resort.  Brothers  share 
family  fortune  worth  at  least  $450 
million. 

Commerce  Clearing  House.  Mill- 
brook,  N.Y.  51.  Married,  3  sons,  1 
daughter.  4th  generation  of  found- 
ing family  to  run  company  (est. 
1907);  publishes  summaries  of 
changes  in  law  (tax,  energy,  copy- 
right), translating  "bureaucratese" 
into  plain  English  for  lawyers,  oth- 
er professionals.  Net  aftertax  is  9% . 
Oakleigh  at  helm  since  1967, 
works  out  of  NYC  office.  Grows 
wine  grapes  for  personal  use  on 
Millbrook  estate;  lately  getting  into 
Thoroughbred  breeding.  With  fam- 
ily's 4  million  shares,  other  inter- 
ests, minimum  net  worth  is  $225 
million. 


/{<>/ ^fti 


center  after  Korean  War:  started  at 
$100  a  week  against  commission. 
Began  building  centers  1959;  now 
one  of  country's  largest  owner- 
managers:  120-plus  centers  in  23 
states;  over  40  million  sq.  ft.  gross 
leased  area.  Started  movie  company 
1977,  has  yet  to  see  profit.  With 
brother,  just  bought  100%  Indiana 
(basketball)  Pacers.  With  Samuel 
LeFrak  (which  see),  now  planning 
"Newport  City":  10,000-apt.  down- 
town renewal  near  NYC.  Worka- 
holic; often  beats  his  secretary  to 
the  phone.  Minimum  net  worth: 
$225  million. 


Shopping  centers.  Indianapolis.  56. 
Divorced,  remarried,  5  children. 
Born  Brooklyn  to  garment  district 
worker;  renting  agent  for  shopping 


Apple  Computer.  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 
28.  Single,  no  children.  College 
dropout  who  sold  telephone  "blue 
boxes,"  saw  potential  in  fellow 
computer  freak's  home-built  per- 
sonal computer.  With  partner  start- 
ed production  1976  in  family  garage 
on  $1,300  from  sale  of  calculator 
and  VW  microbus.  Went  public 
1980  (see  also  Armas  Clifford  Mark- 
kula).  Overcame  Apple  III  stumble 
(manufacturing  bugs)  1981,  now 
pushing  latest  computer,  Lisa.  "I 
get  my  jollies  building  good  com- 
puters." Has  7.5  million  Apple 
shares  worth  $225  million. 

Oil,  gas.  Dallas.  81.  Remarried,  1 
son,  1  daughter.  Father  was  oilman, 
political:  sat  in  "smoke-filled 
room"  at  nomination  of  Warren  G. 
Harding.  Jake  Jr.  inherited  political 
connections,  started  drilling  east 
Texas  in  Depression.  Has  vast  oil 
interests,  production:  "I've  never 
had  a  big  discovery,  that's  why  I 
keep  staying  in  the  business.  God- 
damn, you  want  to  find  an  east  Tex- 
as field!  All  I've  ever  found  are 
small  fields."  Minimum  net  worth: 
$225  million. 

cnxi/terl  {rAtuf/ei  Jfoje/t/t 
<? (/wa  rd ,  /a/m/t/u  (/uec«m<e 

Publisher.  NYC.  51.  Twice  di- 
vorced, 5  children.  Son  of  former 
accountant;  grew  up  in  N.J.  Off  to 
Rome  at  18  to  paint;  then  freelance 
cartooning;  then  writing  and  act- 
ing. Launched  Penthouse  in  London 
1965  with  no  capital.  Estimated 
pretax  earnings  now  $25  million. 
More  nudity  than  rival  Playboy, 
hence  more  profit;  Hugh  Hefner 
and  he  not  on  speaking  terms. 
("Well,  I'm  speaking  to  him;  he's 
just  not  speaking  to  me.")  Snappy 
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rhe  road  to  success  is  not  through  the  woods 


A  Lanier  Thought  Processor 
can  move  you  ahead  at  the 
speed  of  sound. 

Past  those  who  continue 
to  plod  along  one  thought  at 
a  time. 

Past  those  who  still  write 
out  every  single  word. 

Right  to  the  top  with  tech- 
nology that  lets  you  get  your 
thoughts  and  ideas  off  your 
mind  and  into  action. 
Instantly  No  lost  time.  No 
lost  thoughts. 

It  lets  you  zip  out  letters 
and  memos.  And  get  instruc- 
tions and  messages  to 
people  in  your  office  fast. 

You  work  at  the  speed  it 
takes  to  get  ahead  in  this 
highly  competitive  business 
world. 

Lanier  Thought  Proces- 
sors range  from  pocket-size 
portables  to  complete  office 
systems. 

See  how  fast  they  can 
move  you  ahead. 


□  I'd  like  more  information  on 
Lanier  Thought  Processing. 


Name 


Title 


•I 


Company 


Phone 


Business  Address 


City 


County 


State  Zip 
Mail  to: 

Lanier  Business  Products.  Inc 
1700  Chantilly  Drive,  N.E. 
Atlanta,  GA  30324 
Or  call  Lanier  toll-free  at 
(800)  241-1706  In  Georgia, 
(404)  321 -1244,  collect. 


1 
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MOVE  AHEAD  AT  THE  SPEED  OF  SOUND 


LANIER  THOUGHT  PROCESSING 


dresser;  politically  conservative; 
lives  in  $15  million  Manhattan 
mansion  with  vice  chairman  Kathy 
Keeton.  With  casino  property, 
Omni,  smaller  magazines,  etc., 
minimum  net  worth  $225  million. 

J%e/ine//i  ^A/lc/bolaA  0*&wii/ce& 

Comdisco.  Barnngton,  111.  43.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children.  Quit  as  IBM  sales- 
man 1967,  launched  used-comput- 
er brokering  business  1970.  Today, 
$550  million  (sales)  Comdisco,  Inc., 
world's  largest  remarketer  of  com- 
puters: buy,  sell,  lease,  rent  mostly 
IBM  equipment.  Pontikes'  $2  mil- 
lion 1981  salary  and  bonus  was  na- 
tion's 2nd  largest;  disgruntled 
shareholder  sued  for  "wrongful  di- 
version of  corporate  assets."  Pon- 
tikes lost;  remuneration  reduced. 
Hardly  matters:  His  5.8  million 
shares  worth  $220  million. 

Smomi  ^r/av/c 

Clark  Oil  &  Refining.  Elm  Grove, 
Wis.  78.  Divorced,  3  sons,  2  daugh- 
ters. Organized  small  construction 
crews  late  1920s;  built  gas  station 
for  client  who  couldn't  pay;  took 
over  station.  Founded  Clark  Oil  & 
Refining  1932.  Expanded  to  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Louis  to  ensure  sup- 
plies; eventually  built  to  1,400  sta- 
tions. "Secret":  Kept  stations  clean, 
painted;  early  pioneer  selling  pre- 
mium gas.  Sold  out  to  Apex  Oil  Co. 
1981;  family's  42%  brought  $220 
million.  Bored  in  retirement:  "I'm 
not  happy  on  vacations.  I  never 
learned  any  hobbies  and  I'm  too  old 
to  start."  i 


II i//i<ii)i  /ti 


I  I  ///  me?  ma  il 


Pic  'n'  Save.  Huntington  Beach, 
Calif.  63.  Widowed,  divorced,  3 
children.  Started  out  age  9  on  Man- 
hattan's Lower  East  Side,  buying 
sugarcane  in  Chinatown,  selling 
slices  at  2  cents,  making  50  cents  a 
stalk.  From  1950,  doing  same  with 
distressed  merchandise  (mostly 
soft  goods)  at  81  Pic  'n'  Save  stores 
(many  in  southern  Calif.).  1982  rev- 
enues, $178  million.  Immediate 
family  has  23%  stake.  With  recent 
stock  sales,  minimum  net  worth  is 
$220  million. 

tfucAa&ct <rJ/an  ^/mr//t 

General  Cinema  Corp.  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass.  59.  Married,  3  children. 
Inherited  largest  drive-in  theater 
company  1961  upon  father's  death. 
Phased  out  drive-ins  during  subur- 
ban shopping-center  boom,  pio- 
neered multiple-screen  movie 
houses.  Now  nation's  biggest  chain 
with  1,050.  Diversified  into  Pepsi 
bottling  (largest  independent  oper- 
ation); also  Buffalo,  N.Y.  TV  sta- 
tion, etc.  "For  15  years  I  have  heard 
cable  is  going  to  put  us  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  just  isn't  going  to  happen." 
His  30%  share  (co-owned  with  im- 
mediate family,  sister)  worth  $211 
million. 


*Leo>i  Xet'ine 


Family  Dollar  Stores.  Charlotte, 
N.C.  49.  Married,  4  children.  At  13, 
after  father's  death,  helped  mother 
run  local  general  store.  Opened  first 
Family  Dollar  Store  age  2 1 .  Expand- 
ed to  buy  in  volume;  targeted  small 
towns;  specialized  in  closeouts, 
overruns,  seconds,  etc.  Today  Fam- 
ily Dollar  Stores  (over  $200  million 
annual  sales);  600  southeast  out- 
lets, each  maximum  8,000  sq.  ft.; 
mostly  rented.  Often  only  6  em- 
ployees, usually  hired  from  neigh- 
borhood: "We  tie  shrinkage  costs 
into  everybody's  bonus."  Leon's 
stock  in  Family  Dollar  Stores,  other 
assets,  worth  at  least  $210  million. 

•  r/*maj  (*  /ijjford \  //<a>/c/cu/a '  jfc- 

Apple  Computer.  San  Francisco 
area.  41.  Married,  2  children.  As 
marketing  manager  Intel,  1976, 
came  across  2  computer  freaks 


with  homemade  personal  comput- 
er, orders,  no  way  to  produce 
enough.  Put  up  $91,000,  secured 
line  of  credit,  tapped  venture  cap- 
italists (see  Arthur  Rock).  Computer 
freaks  made  him  president  (see  Ste- 
ven P.  Jobs),  now  CEO.  His  shares 
in  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  worth 
$210  million. 

Winnebago  Industries.  Forest  City, 
Iowa.  70.  Married,  3  children.  Was 
youngest  licensed  embalmer  in 
Iowa;  owned  funeral  home  from 
1937.  In  1957  persuaded  200  locals 
to  invest  in  trailer  manufacturing 
company.  Soon  shut  down;  Hanson 
bought  control,  reopened;  later  add- 
ed motor  homes.  Stock  rose  462% 
in  1971,  made  two  dozen  locals 
millionaires.  When  gas  prices  rose, 
stock  fell.  Hanson,  retired,  came 
back  1979,  ousted  son  as  president, 
cut  staff,  sold  assets  ("I  came  in  like 
Wyatt  Earp.  I  just  lined  'em  up  and 
shot  'em  down.");  Winnebago  prof- 
itable again.  Stock  recently  worth 
$207  million. 


J.eo  tiara*  ^Jamae/ \//ca 


Drugstores.  Salt  Lake  City.  59. 
Married,  4  children.  Father  opened 
first  three  stores  by  1944  with  part- 
ner Joe  Albertson  (which  see),  was 
then  bought  out.  Albertson  went 
groceries,  Skaggs  went  drugs.  L.S. 
took  over  1950  upon  sudden  death 
of  father.  Reincarnated  idea  of  drug- 
grocery  combination  in  second 
partnership  with  Albertson  1970- 
77.  Highly  successful,  parted  ami- 
cably. Built  to  third-largest  drug 
chain,  then  merged  with  American 
Stores  1979.  L.S.  now  CEO,  with 
over  6  million  shares  currently 
worth  $206  million. 


i  r  / » ma  tic/ 1  /(a 


amine* 


Entrepreneur.  Los  Angeles,  NYC, 
Moscow.  85.  Twice  divorced,  re- 
married, 1  son  by  first  wife.  Trained 
as  physician.  Began  trading  U.S. 
grain  for  U.S.S.R.  fur  and  gems 
1920',  made  pencils  for  Lenin  1925; 
bought  "worthless"  Soviet  notes 
Stalin  paid  off  at  face  value.  He  and 
friends  bought  nearly  defunct  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  1955  for  18  cents 
a  share,  built  into  giant  1960s  on 
Libyan  oil.  Major  diversification  re- 
cently into  coal,  meatpacking. 
With  1982  highly  leveraged  $4  bil- 
lion acquisition  of  Cities  Service, 
now  12th-largest  industrial  com- 
pany. Has  $50  million-plus  art  col- 
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COMPUTER  POW 

FILTER  DO 


Ironic,  isn't  it? 

In  the  office,  the  most  sophisticated  invention  of  the 
wentieth  century  has  been  relegated  to  doing  the  least 
ophisticated  work. 

Not  that  a  high-powered  computer  system  shouldn't 
)eable  to  type. 

But  an  office  is  more  than  an  assembly-line  of 
laperwork. 

It's  a  place  where  people  explore  problems.  Analyze 
"iformation.  Draw  conclusions. 


In  other  words,  think. 

So  we  designed  a  system  for  the  people  wh 
the  decisions  as  well  as  those  who  carry  them  ou| 

The  SPERRYLINK™  Office  System. 

It  doesn't  merely  automate  isolated  operatic! 
word  processing  and  electronic  mail.  Instead.it  in\ 
in  one  system,  functions  that  enhance  everyone| 
abilities-  from  secretaries  to  the  Chairman  of  the 

Managers  can  exchange  complex  ideas  witM 
in  San  Francisco,  Toronto,  London,  Tokyo.  All  at  c 


WOULDN'T  HAVE  TO 
1  THE  TOP. 


d  in  conjunction  with  Sperry's  revolutionary 

R™  system,  executives  who've  never  learned  a 

i  'computerese"  can  now  do  things  that  formerly 

I  complex  programming. 

b  sophisticated  searches  for  hard-to-find  facts. 

e  "what-if"  scenarios.  Breakdowns  and  compari- 

otally  different  types  of  data. 

3  result?  Now  the  people  at  the  top  can  get  their 

ght  on  the  resource  they  need  most. 

Drmation. 


At  Sperry,  we've  found  that  the  ability  to  listen  help 
us  see  the  whole  problem,  not  just  the  parts. 

Which  is  why  our  office  system  helps  do  the  whole 
job  an  office  does. 

Instead  of  half. 


WE  UNDERSTAND  HOW  IMPORTANT  IT  IS  TO  LISTEI 


To  find  out  more  about  Sperry  and  what  we  can  do  for  you,  write  Sperry  Corporation,  1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10104.  ©  Sperry  Corporation,  19 


lection.  Minimum  net  worth:  $200 
million. 

Oil.  Midland,  Tex.  51.  Married,  5 
children.  Quit  as  $10,000-a-year  in- 
surance salesman  1957  with  $2,000 
savings  to  begin  career  as  oilman. 
Struggled  through  1960s,  then 
successive  major  finds  (Austin 
Chalk,  Edwards  Trend).  Now  $1.2 
billion  revenues  including  six 
ranches,  300,000  acres.  Claims  to 
be  largest  individual  oil  producer  in 
Texas.  Most  flamboyant  Mid- 
lander;  building  immense  office 
plaza  north  end  of  town.  Reports  of 
financial  disaster  greatly  exaggerat- 
ed. With  $220  million  bank  debt, 
net  worth  exceeds  $200  million. 
"I'm  not  a  billionaire  yet,  but  it's 
nice  to  have  a  goal." 

II f//tam  */(em/x/e  ('  <t 

Brothers  and  sister.  Inheritance. 
Children  of  Margaretta  L.  du  Pont, 
sister  of  Pierre  S.  (see  Pieire  Samuel 
du  Pont  family,  du  Pont  family).  Bob- 
by: Montchanin,  Del.  68.  Married, 
4  children.  Director  Christiana  Se- 
curities to  dissolution  1976;  owned 
baseball  Phillies,  sold  1981  by  son 
Robert  Ruliph  III  for  $30  million. 
William:  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  64.  Re- 
married widower,  1  daughter,  1 
adopted  stepson.  Noted  as  deep-sea 
fisherman  in  his  day.  Irene  (Mrs. 
James  A.  Draper  III):  Montchanin, 
Del.  72.  3  marriages,  2  divorces,  5 
daughters  by  first  marriage;  known 
for  longtime  hobby  of  cutting  hair 
of  friends  and  relatives  in  barber 
chair  set  in  bay  window  of  game 
room.  Roughly  equal  shares  in  for- 
tune estimated  at  $600  million. 


Inheritance,  art  collecting.  Hous- 
ton. 75.  Widowed,  5  children.  Heir- 
ess-daughter of  Conrad  Schlum- 
berger,  cofounder  Schlumberger, 
Ltd.  Moved  to  Texas  1941  with 
husband  John  (son  of  French  baron, 
Schlumberger  chairman  1967-70). 
Naturalized    1962.    Family  has 


steadily  sold  shares,  diversified 
over  many  years;  her  collection  of 
surrealist  art  valued  over  $75  mil- 
lion. "What  I  admire  I  must  pos- 
sess." Noted  philanthropist;  build- 
ing a  museum  for  her  collection  to 
bequeath  to  Houston.  Minimum 
net  worth:  $200  million. 

,  ll<i.r  .  1/ar/tn  ^/'t-Jiey 

Refining.  Detroit.  76.  Married,  5 
children.  Penniless  immigrant's 
son  who  personally  bankrolled  Is- 
raeli petrochemical  industry  in 
1950s.  Founded  oil  refinery  1932; 
sold  1959  for  Marathon  Oil  stock. 
Sold  stock  last  year  to  U.S.  Steel  for 
at  least  $150  million.  Real  estate 
investor,-  chairman  Detroit  Renais- 
sance Center.  Gives  half  of  annual 
income  to  charity,  mostly  Jewish 
philanthropy.  "Money  should  not 
control  the  individual,  the  individ- 
ual must  control  the  money."  Fish- 
er controls  well  over  $200  million. 

^Jy/'uavi  ^A/a//ia#i  z/o/d-ma-n 

Supermarkets,  real  estate.  Oklaho- 
ma City.  84.  Married,  2  sons.  Pain- 
fully put  together  Standard- 
Humpty  Dumpty  grocery  chain 
1930s  (checkout  counter  sign  after 
1933  bank  holiday:  "We  took  your 
check  when  no  one  else  would"). 
Merged  33  stores  into  ACF-Wrigley 
1955  (now  Allied  Supermarkets), 
became  president.  Left  1959  to 
build  massive  real  estate  empire 
Okla.,  Tex.,  Colo.,  Ariz.,  Puerto 
Rico,  et  al.  Owns  shopping  centers, 
hotels,  planned  communities,  for- 
mer Kaiser  estate  in  Hawaii;  also 
banking  interests.  Sons  Monty,  Al- 
fred basically  running  ventures: 
"Sylvan's  trying  to  slow  down.  It's 
hard,  but  he's  trying."  Very  private; 
philanthropic.  Net  worth  at  least 
$200  million. 

Inheritance,  investments.  Naples, 
Fla.  36.  Single.  Grandson  of  Barron 
Gift  Collier,  Memphis-born  pio- 
neer of  streetcar  advertising,  who 
used  $5  million  annual  income  to 
buy  1  million  acres  of  southwest 
Florida  early  1920s;  state  legisla- 
ture renamed  it  Collier  County.  Es- 
timated $400  million  empire  divid- 
ed in  half  1980.  Miles  controls 
170,000-plus  acres  mostly  undevel- 


oped, oil  and  mineral  rights,  ven- 
ture capital  firm,  newspaper,  etc., 
inherited  by  his  branch  of  family  (7 
relatives  share  other  half).  Ski  fan, 
vintage  car  collector;  says  he  con- 
ducts business  mainly  for  "aesthet- 
ic" reasons.  "Nobody  said  you  had 
to  work  23  hours  a  day  to  be  suc- 
cessful." Minimum  net  worth: 
$200  million. 


jf\4>H  He//)     If . 

Timber.  Roseburg,  Ore.  75.  Di- 
vorced, remarried,  2  children.  Start- 
ed small  sawmill  (Roseburg  Lum- 
ber Co.)  1936.  Mortgaged  to  the  hilt 
to  buy  160,000  unwanted  timber 
acres  Douglas  County,  Ore.  at  $2  an 
acre  before  WWII.  Approximate 
value  today:  $2,000  an  acre.  Largely 
uncut.  One  of  biggest  U.S.  plywood 
producers  (revenues  about  $400 
million).  Constant  reinvestment: 
amid  $5.2  million  operating  loss, 
added  $37.4  million  property,  tim- 
ber. With  family,  trusts,  owns  ma- 
jority; given  current  timber  values, 
worth  well  over  $200  million.  His 
financial  statement  shows  personal 
net  worth  of  $64  million. 


0lcu 


iffiuvton  {jreen  c^e//t naen 

Sisters.  Inheritance.  Daughters  of 
Burton  E.  Green  (d.  1965),  promot- 
er, first  Beverly  Hills  real  estate  de- 
veloper, cofounder  Belridge  Oil 
1911,  its  president  1925-65.  Bel- 
ridge bought  by  Shell  Oil  1979  for 
$3.65  billion;  sisters  shared  nearly 
$700  million.  Also  own  Beverly 
Hills  real  estate.  All  over  70;  live  in 
Beverly  Hills;  avoid  press.  Dolly: 
Eldest.  Formerly  married,  no  chil- 
dren. Year  after  Belridge  sale,  "mys- 
tery woman"  made  first  appearance 
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at  horse  auctions,  paid  $2.2  million 
for  5  yearlings.  Also  gave  substan- 
tial amount  for  Versailles  restora- 
tion. Devout;  said  to  be  attached  to 
her  3  dogs;  likes  to  wear  red.  Li- 
liore:  Widow.  President  L.A.  Girl 
Scouts  1961-63;  has  been  socially 
prominent;  lately  withdrawn  from 
society  functions.  Burton  (Burtie) 
(Mrs.  William  Bettingen):  Married, 

2  children.  Celebrated  Belridge  sale 
by  purchasing  late  John  Wayne's 
beach  house  for  $5  million;  once 
ran  Beverly  hills  antique  shop  as  a 
hobby.  Estimated  net  worth:  over 
$200  million  each. 

Comedy,  real  estate.  North  Holly- 
wood and  Palm  Springs.  80.  Mar- 
ried, 4  adopted  children.  Big  in 
vaudeville,  then  radio,  movies; 
made  $3.4  million  in  oil  1949  with 
Bing  Crosby;  bought  real  estate. 
Now  owns  9,500-plus  acres  Los  An- 
geles, Ventura  County.  Also  5% 
Cleveland  baseball  Indians  ("a  sen- 
timental interest");  some  Texas  oil; 
stocks;  and  more.  Hope  commands 
nearly  $50,000  a  show;  $3  million  a 
year:  "I've  got  a  government  to  sup- 
port." Despite  denials,  net  worth 
exceeds  $200  million. 

Rancher.  Uvalde,  Tex.  60.  Married, 

3  children.  Governor  Texas  1972- 
78,  not  renominated.  Owns 
500,000-plus  acres  southwest  Tex- 
as, 177,000  in  Catarina  Ranch 
alone;  some  oil  under  it.  Owns  the 
local  bank  in  Uvalde.  Minimum 
net  worth:  $200  million. 

Cosmetics.  NYC.  Operate  Estee 
Lauder,  Inc.,  3rd-largest  U.S.  cos- 
metics-and-perfume  company  (est. 
revenues  about  $1  billion).  Estee: 
mid- 70s.  Widowed,  2  sons.  With 
husband  Joseph  (d.  Jan.  1983),  start- 
ed firm  1946  to  market  Viennese 
uncle's  beauty  products.  Today 
boasts  40%  to  50%  of  all  dept.  store 
sales;  rapidly  expanding  overseas. 
Has  uncanny  sense  of  fragrances;  in 
tune  with  whims  of  high-priced 


cosmetics  market.  "Blue  Lady"  (her 
color)  is  reigning  doyenne  of  indus- 
try. Son  Leonard:  50.  Married,  2 
children.  Pres.  since  1972  and  re- 
cently named  CEO.  "Our  ads  have 
not  changed  in  20  years;  they 
haven't  had  to."  Son  Ronald:  39. 
Married,  2  children.  Ran  firm's 
overseas  operations,  left  this  year 
to  be  deputy  asst.  defense  sec'y 
(NATO);  still  director.  Share  own- 
ership, control  of  company  worth 
at  least  $600  million. 
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Real  Estate.  NYC.  52.  Divorced,  2 
daughters.  Middle  of  5  sons  of  Ital- 
ian immigrants,  began  in  real  estate 
with  Binghamton,  N.Y.  city  dump; 
converted  into  shopping  center, 
netted  $4  million.  Now  owns  over 
5  million  sq.  ft.  developed  commer- 
cial space  (shopping  centers),  620 
acres  Southampton  beachfront, 
several  small  industrial  companies. 
Bought  7  million  sq.  ft.  empty  in- 
dustrial space  in  Albany,  N.Y.  for 
$4  million  1970;  converted  to  cor- 
porate distribution  facilities, 
claims  $80  million  profit.  Latest 
ventures:  United  Satellite  Commu- 
nications, mass-market  satellite 
broadcast  directly  to  homes;  Argo 
Communications,  long  distance 
phone  co.  Good-looking,  personally 
magnetic.  Some  debt;  minimum 
net  worth  $200  million. 


o/tw^w  Y^wfeed  ijfim&n 

industrialist,  art  collector.  76.  Di- 
vorced, remarried  (to  actress  Jenni- 
fer Jones);  2  sons  by  first  marriage 
(1  deceased).  College  dropout,  sur- 
vived '29  Crash  with  $35,000. 
Bought  defunct  orange  juice  plant 
1931  for  $7,000,  built  up.  Acquired 
Hunt  Brothers  Packing  1940s,  par- 
layed into  giant  Hunt  Foods;  that 
into  conglomerate  Norton  Simon, 
Inc.  Walked  away  1969  with  $100 
million-plus:  "I  felt  possessed, 
rather  than  possessing.  The  bu- 
reaucracy had  me."  Dabbled  in 
politics;  now  dealing,  amassing  art 
collection.  Reflective:  "In  the  Dos- 
toevskian  sense,  I  am  the  suffering 
man."  Minimum  net  worth,  much 
from  art:  $200  million. 

Coca-Cola  bottler.  Ormond  Beach, 
Fla.  58.  Married,  5  children.  Grand- 
father introduced  Coke  bottle, 
bought  up  bottling  plants  (d.  1945). 
Chapman  took  over  1950  (father 
killed  1932  in  plane  crash).  Devel- 
oped outside  interests;  quit  India- 
napolis racing-car  scene  after  crash 
killed  2  of  his  drivers.  Peremptorily 
bought  out  by  Coca-Cola  1982  for 
resale  to  owners  "who  will  aggres- 
sively support  and  promote  Coke 
products."  Now  lives  across  from 
golf  course.  Minimum  net  worth: 
$200  million. 

Trader.  Switzerland.  49.  Married,  3 
daughters.  Belgium-born  son  of 
burlap  bag  maker;  family  fled  to 
U.S.  during  WWII.  Worked  for  Phi- 
lipp  Brothers  (now  Phibro-Salo- 
mon);  helped  build  it  into  world's 
largest  commodities  trader  (oil, 
metals,  etc.).  Requested  $1.5  mil- 
lion bonus;  denied:  quit  angry. 
Started  Swiss-based  Marc  Rich  & 
Co.  1974  with  partners  mainly 
hired  away  from  Phibro.  Today  be- 
lieved to  be  world's  second  biggest 
trader  (estimated  revenues  over  $10 
billion).  Also  50%  20th  Century- 
Fox.  Extremely  secretive,  but  now 
under  probe  for  massive  tax  evasion 
scheme;  U.S.  assets  frozen  after  re- 
fusal to  hand  over  subpoenaed  pa- 
pers. Net  worth,  assuming  legal 
problems  can  be  resolved,  believed 
to  exceed  $200  million. 

Medical  devices.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  61.  Married,  8  children.  Quit 
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medical  school  for  Mormon  mis- 
sionary work;  became  successful 
Upjohn  salesman.  Moved  by  suffer- 
ing hospital  patients,  began  invent- 
ing medical  devices  at  home  early 
1960s.  Big  invention:  disposable 
catheter,  making  possible  long- 
range  chemotherapy.  Formed  Sor- 
enson  Research  I960;  bought  out 
by  Abbott  Labs  for  $100  million  in 
stock  ("a  nice,  round  number") 
1980.  With  stock,  real  estate,  large 
but  low-grade  oil  and  coal  deposits, 
net  worth  over  $200  million. 

<^£ouii^.  Hard 

Russell  Stover  Candies,  Inc.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  63.  Married,  2  sons,  1 
daughter.  Bought  small  paper  box 
co.  1952;  Stover  Candies,  Hallmark 
Cards  were  major  customers.  In 
1960,  with  partner,  bought  Stover 
for  $7  million  cash;  went  public. 
Made  Stover  famous  for  quality 
hand-dipped  chocolates.  Offers 
small  product  line:  "There  are  only 
so  many  ways  you  can  put  choco- 
late, butter,  cream,  eggs,  milk,  fruit 
and  nuts  together.  The  real  compe- 
tition is  in  finding  different  kinds  of 
packaging."  Took  company  private 
again  1981  for  $50  million.  Now  all 
family-owned,  highly  profitable,  ef- 
ficient. Market  value  if  sold:  easily 
over  $200  million. 


Father  and  son.  Real  estate.  NYC. 
Fred:  77.  Married,  5  children.  Self- 
made;  began  1940s,  amassed  20,000 
apartments  in  NYC's  boroughs. 
Donald:  37.  Married,  2  children. 
Flamboyant  boy-wonder  of  NYC 
real  estate;  joined  business  1968; 
took  over  1976.  Skillful  string-pull- 
er: got  40-year  tax  abatement  for 
Grand  Hyatt  Hotel.  Just  completed 
opulent  68-story  Trump  Tower; 
condos  selling  for  up  to  $10  million 
each.  Plans  world's  largest  conven- 
tion center.  Now  building  world's 
largest  hotel-casino  in  Atlantic 
City  with  Harrah's.  Controversial: 
offered  to  house  homeless  in  Cen- 
tral Park  South  luxury  building  for 
free  in  effort  to  drive  out  affluent 
rent-controlled  tenants.  Fred  on 
Donald:  "He's  gone  way  beyond 
me,  absolutely."  Share  fortune 
worth  over  $400  million. 


Publishing.  San  Diego.  60.  Di- 
vorced, widowed,  1  son.  Answered 
classified  ad,  served  13  years  as  sec- 
retary to  news  magnate  James  S. 
Copley,  who  married  her  1965.  Out 
of  limelight  until  his  death  1973. 
Realized  Copley  papers  poorly 
managed,  run  as  political  forum. 
She  sold  unwanted  properties, 
chopped  away  thick  bureaucracy, 
improved  editorial  content.  Now 
owns  5  Illinois  papers,  3  in  Calif.; 
getting  into  cable.  Son  David,  31, 
being  groomed  for  top  spot.  Her 
90%  interest,  other  assets,  worth 
minimum  $200  million. 

&  may  /ftefey.ieH 

Publishing.  Beverly  Hills.  57.  Mar- 
ried. 2  sons  (deceased).  Unem- 
ployed movie  publicist  1947  who 
discovered  southern  Calif,  car-rac- 
ing craze.  Borrowed  $2,000  to  print 
Hot  Rod  magazine;  hawked  at  races, 
published  in  garage,  slept  on  cot  in 
corner.  Built  into  Petersen  Publish- 
ing Co.:  16  monthlies  [Teen,  Motor 
Trend,  Guns  &  Ammo,  etc.),  books, 
movies,  real  estate,  restaurant,  art 
gallery.  Married  former  Miss 
Rheingold;  bought  mansion,  hunt- 
ing ranch,  Rolls-Royce.  First  man 
to  bag  polar  bear  with  revolver 
(Alaska,  1965).  "It  was  shoot  or  be 
in  deep  trouble."  Minimum  net 
worth:  $200  million. 
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Coca-Cola.  Atlanta.  93.  Widower, 
no  children.  Left  college,  bored,  at 
20;  rose  to  v. p.  at  White  Motor. 
Started  buying  Coke  stock  as  in- 
vestment; father  formed  syndicate 
to  buy  company  in  1919.  Became 
president  Coca-Cola  at  33;  helped 
take  soft  drink  international.  Phi- 
losophy: "I  want  everyone  associat- 
ed with  Coca-Cola  to  make  mon- 
ey." "Retired"  1955.  Deducting 
$600  million  in  foundations,  still 
owns  3.5  million  shares.  With  divi- 
dends, other  assets,  minimum  net 
worth  is  $200  million. 

Citrus  grower.  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 
66.  Married,  3  children.  Left  Ten- 
nessee for  NYC,  became  successful 
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fruit  broker.  In  1950s  supermarkets 
bypassed  brokers.  Decided  money 
was  in  growing.  Gambled  on  south 
Fla.  (soil  supposedly  too  wet  for  or- 
anges); in  1960s  planted  6,000 
acres.  Now  largest  independent 
grower,  with  13,000  productive 
acres,  concentrate  plant.  Just 
bought  16,000  new  acres  ranch 
land;  maybe  half  will  become  cit- 
rus. With  stocks,  etc.,  Berry  worth 
over  $200  million. 
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Real  estate.  NYC.  70.  Divorced,  3 
children.  Father  built  Bronx  apart- 
ments from  1900,  switched  to  in- 
vesting 1920s.  Charles,  Yale  gradu- 
ate, joined  Benenson  Realty  1933. 
Obscure  by  choice;  shrewd  private 
investor  with  several  NYC  build- 
ers, including  Harry  Helmsley 
(which  see),  bridge  partner  Larry 
Tisch  (which  see).  Has  substantial 
waterfront  acreage  Amagansett, 
N.Y.  (old  Bell  estate);  large  stock 
portfolio.  Active  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art;  respected  collection  West 
African  art.  Net  worth  above  $200 
million,  denied  by  him. 


Real  estate.  NYC  and  Upper  Brook- 
ville,  N.Y.  72.  Widowed,  2  children. 
After  WWII,  lived  next  to  brother 
Sylvan  Lawrence,  Levittown,  N.Y.; 
commuted  together  to  work,  found 
apt.  tenants  for  commissions. 
Formed  company,  turned  profits  on 
small  buildings  and  parlayed  gains 
into  largest,  if  unsung,  real  estate 
holdings  by  individuals  in  lower 
Manhattan.  Also  small,  undevel- 
oped land  Florida,  North  Carolina. 
Sylvan  ran  firm  until  death  1981. 
Seymour  now  spends  much  time 
breeding  racehorses,  raising  funds 
for  varied  causes.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $200  million. 
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Broadcasting,  investments.  Dallas. 
62.  Twice  divorced,  4  children.  Be- 
came famous  as  "The  Old  Scotch- 
man," radio  persona  of  1940s,  early 
1950s.  Invested  in  radio,  TV  sta- 
tions; pioneered  Top  40  format,  all- 
news  station.  Sold  out  1972-77  for 
$150  million-plus.  Began  buying 
prime  land  1960s  for  drive-in  the- 
aters, now  owns  Texas'  biggest 
chain  (70  screens,  all  leased).  Also 
bought  gold,  silver,  strategic  met- 
als;  wrote  Get  Really  Rich  in  the  Com- 
ing Super  Metals  Boom  (1981).  Won 't 
divulge  figures,  but  minimum  net 
worth  probably  $200  million. 

Entrepreneur.  Dallas.  52.  Divorced 
twice,  remarried;  2  daughters  by 
first  marriage,  2  by  second.  Quit  as 
bank  examiner  1960  to  buy  neigh- 
borhood drugstore.  Built  to  100- 
plus  across  Texas;  bought  by  Eck- 
erd  Corp.  for  stock  1973.  Began  sell- 
ing shares,  investing  proceeds. 
Now,  with  wholly-owned  holding 
company,  Contran  Corp.,  major 
corporate  raider:  National  City 
Lines,  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co., 
Keystone  Consolidated  Industries, 
LLC  Corp.,  etc.  Simmons'  legal  bill 
over  $2  million  annually.  "Every 
time  I  buy  a  sizable  position,  man- 
agement runs  out  and  hires  Skad- 
den,  Arps  to  sue  me.  I've  made  that 
firm  rich."  Contran,  plus  land  and 
minor  oil  and  gas  interests,  worth 
minimum  $200  million  net. 

Financier.  NYC.  44.  Divorced,  sep- 
arated, 4  children.  Whiz-kid  wheel- 
er-dealer out  of  Wharton  ('59); 
founded  Leasco  1961.  Began  step- 


ping on  Establishment  toes:  At- 
tempt to  take  over  Chemical  Bank 
failed  1969  (age  29).  Acquired  Reli- 
ance Insurance  1968;  took  both 
firms  private  1982  in  $550  million 
cash  &.  securities  deal;  now  Reli- 
ance Group  Holdings.  Tough;  self- 
described  loner:  "I  don't  talk  to 
anyone  on  Wall  Street."  Minimum 
net  worth  (with  immediate  family): 
$200  million. 

Real  estate.  San  Francisco.  54.  Di- 
vorced, remarried;  4  children,  2 
adopted  stepchildren  from  second 
wife.  Father,  Louis  R.,  born  Chica- 
go, went  to  San  Francisco  1914; 
bought,  sold  real  estate,  built  300 
buildings;  backed  movies  [Tarzan 
series),  talent  (Mae  West),  Broad- 
way shows  [South  Pacific,  Fiddler  on 
the  Roof,  etc.).  Self-made,  abrasive, 
overshadowed  only  son,  Robert, 
until  death  1972.  Robert  ("a  hel- 
luva nice  guy")  took  to  sports; 
bought  baseball  Giants  1976.  Owns 
lucrative  Chicago  real  estate  (La 
Salle  St.),  extensive  San  Francisco 
properties.  Estimated  net  worth: 
$200  million,  claims  less. 
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Yellow  Pages.  Dayton,  Ohio.  60. 
Divorced,  remarried,  5  sons.  "Aw, 
c'mon,  nobody  invented  the  Yellow 
Pages."  Loren  Berry  did  in  1910, 
after  persuading  telephone  compa- 
nies to  let  him  sell  directory  ads; 
was  paid  often  with  substantial 
telephone  stock.  He  died  1980,  age 
91;  son  John  running  L.M.  Berry  & 
Co.,  now  one  of  worldwide  produc- 
ers Yellow  Pages.  Has  joint  venture 
overseas  with  ITT.  With  second 
wife  and  sons  (2  active  with  com- 
pany), minimum  net  worth  is  $200 
million. 

Computers.  Los  Angeles.  59.  Thrice 
divorced,  4  children  by  first  mar- 
riage. Son  of  poor  immigrant  house 
painter,  born  Chicago.  Taught  phi- 
losophy briefly  at  UCLA,  left  1952 
to  design  computers  for  Bendix  at 
$100  a  week.  Founded  Scientific 
Data  Systems  1961  with  associates, 
$1  million  from  venture  capitalist 
Arthur  Rock  (which  see);  sold  to 
Xerox  1969,  pocketed  $100  million. 


Made  a  few  movies,  backed  liberal 
causes,  magazines  (i.e.,  Rolling 
Stone),  got  bored.  Started  new  SDS 
1979  with  some  of  same  associates, 
but  not  doing  well.  Helped  arrange 
financing  for  Diasonics,  Daisy  Sys- 
tems, etc.;  has  substantial  holdings. 
Net  worth  should  be  at  least  $200 
million. 

Publishing.  Las  Vegas  and  Ft. 
Smith,  Ark.  77.  Thrice  widowed,  3 
children.  U.  of  Missouri  journalism 
grad  ('27),  fired  from  first  2  newspa- 
per jobs:  "Didn't  get  enough  stories 
and  didn't  sell  enough  ads.  ...  I 
haven't  been  fired  since."  Bounced 
from  paper  to  paper,  helped  publish 
Yank  magazine  WWII.  Since  war, 
built  Donrey  Media  Group:  93 
smallish  publications  (48  dailies), 
cable,  billboards,  radio  stations, 
TV,  several  small  shopping  centers. 
Lately  buying  into  Thoroughbreds. 
Has  foundation  ready  to  inherit,  op- 
erate his  businesses;  worth  mini- 
mum $200  million.  "I've  been  rich 
and  I've  been  poor,  and  I  sure  as  hell 
like  rich  better." 

Real  estate.  Miami  Beach.  55.  Mar- 
ried, 5  children.  Inherited  (with 
mother  and  2  sisters)  father's  real 
estate  empire  in  northern  N.J., 
southern  Fla.  Crown  jewel:  Sea- 
coast  Towers,  1,100  Miami  beach- 
front apartments  and  Hotel  Alex- 
ander. Also  Seacoast  Towers  in 
Brighton  Beach  (Brooklyn),  75% 
Miami  Fontainebleau  Hilton,,  etc. 
Currently  codeveloping  Towers  of 
Quayside  (Miami  condos).  Local 
political  power  broker.  Minimum 
net  worth:  $200  million. 

Murphy  Oil  Corp.  El  Dorado,  Ark. 
63.  Married,  4  children.  Took  over 
father's  sawmill  at  21,  immediately 
expanded  into  oil.  Now  in  U.S., 
Canada,  North  Sea;  owns  one  of 
world's  largest  fleets  of  offshore 
drilling  rigs.  "When  I  might  have 
been  a  college  freshman  I  had  al- 
ready found  oil,  had  40  employees, 
owed  $100,000,  and  wanted  to 
marry.  Being  a  freshman  didn't  ap- 
peal to  me."  Educated  by  tutors  in- 
stead; emphasized  classics,  Shake- 
speare. Tutored  own  children  at 
breakfast  table.  His  5.3  million 
shares  worth  over  $192  million,  at 
least  50  relatives  share  additional 
$247  million. 
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Stock  market,  real  estate.  NYC. 
Charlie:  80.  Twice  divorced;  3  chil- 
dren by  first  marriage.  Brother  Her- 
bert: 75.  Widowed,  remarried;  1 
son.  Herb  Jr.:  43.  Divorced,  4  chil- 
dren. Charlie  may  be  canniest  in- 
vestor of  all  time  (see  also  Warren 
Buffett)  Wall  Street  runner  at  15;  set 
up  as  bond  trader  1923,  with 
$1,000,  desk,  phone.  Brought  in 
brothers,  including  Herbert,  1928. 
Made  $1  million  by  1929,  lost  it  in 
Crash.  Herbert  (now  semiretired) 
instrumental  in  rescuing  firm  with 
savvy  Depression  trading.  Since 
1930s,  endless  series  Charlie's 
spectacular  stock  deals  with  mani- 
fold profits.  Firm's  entrepreneurial 
style  unusual  even  for  Wall  Street: 
Staffers  pay  own  expenses,  must 
take  piece  of  venture  they  persuade 
Aliens  to  back.  Charlie's  biggest 
coup:  bought  $1  million  Syntex 
1958,  sold  $58  million,  still  owns 
$140  million.  "A  feeling,  backed 
with  common  sense.  I  never  buy 
anything  without  that  feeling." 
Herbert:  Biggest  success  in  Benguet 
Mining  (bought  for  $3  million,  sold 
for  at  least  $45  million);  got  into 
Irvine  Ranch  deal  (12%),  recently 
sold  for  over  $120  million.  Herb  Jr. 
joined  1962.  Bought  about  6%  of 
Columbia  at  $4  in  1973,  sold  for 
$72  to  Coca-Cola  in  1982.  Profits 
from  well-known  deals  alone  ex- 
ceed $350  million.  Their  minimum 
net  worth:  $540  million. 
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Inheritance,  lawsuits.  Middleburg, 
Va.,  Emerald  Bay,  Calif.  50.  Thrice 
divorced,  3  sons.  Lost  father  at  2; 
raised  close  to  grandfather  who  in- 
herited and  built  Irvine  Ranch.  At 
24  she  inherited  22%  interest;  54% 
to  foundation  run  by  his  cronies. 
Been  fighting  cronies  ever  since 
(over  18  lawsuits):  "My  whole  life 
is  tied  up  in  this."  Joined  Taub- 
man-Allen  group  (see  both)  for  1977 
bidding,  legal  wars.  She  won,  re- 
ceived $72  million  cash.  Donald 
Bren  (see  also)  bought  control  in 
April;  she  still  holds  11%  stake, 
regularly  sends  hand-delivered  mis- 
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sives  to  management.  Outdoors- 
woman;  eludes  publicity.  Mini- 
mum net  worth:  $180  million. 
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Walt  Disney  Productions,  broad- 
casting. Los  Angeles.  53.  Married,  4 
children.  Nephew  of  late  Walt  Dis- 
ney. Father  Roy  O.  (d.  1971)  was  the 
quiet  business  manager.  Roy  E.  left 
company  1976  after  losing  power 
struggle  with  Walt's  son-in-law 
Ron  Miller  (now  CEO).  "Walt 
would  have  been  fed  up  by  now 
with  all  those  boring  little  kids 
solving  mysteries."  Still  director; 
his  family  holds  roughly  3.5%  of 
shares.  Also  owns  production  stu- 
dio, TV,  radio  stations  as  Shamrock 
Broadcasting.  After  debts,  mini- 
mum net  worth  is  $180  million. 

Albertson's  Inc.  Boise,  Idaho.  76. 
Married,  1  daughter.  Quit  as 
Safeway  store  manager  to  open  Boi- 
se grocery  in  1939  with  $5,000  life 
savings,  $7,500  borrowed.  Devel- 
oped into  9th-largest  U.S.  super- 
market chain  (1982  revenues,  $4 
billion):  "You  have  to  be  a  consum- 
erist."  One  experiment:  Blew  fresh- 
baked  bread  smell  through  store  to 
stimulate  buyers.  Copioneered 
drug/grocery  store  combination 
with  father  of  L.S.  Skaggs  (which 
see).  Minimum  net  worth:  $176 
million. 
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Movie  production,  investments. 
Holmby  Hills,  Calif.  66.  Married,  2 
children  (1  deceased).  Started  as  lit- 
erary agent  (Raymond  Chandler, 


Ben  Hecht),  switched  to  movie 
stars  (Ava  Gardner,  Richard  Bur- 
ton). Cofounded  independent  film 
production  company  1957,  devel- 
oped into  Seven  Arts.  Later  formed 
Rastar  Productions,  Rastar  Films; 
sold  both  to  Columbia  Pictures  by 
1980.  Now  has  Ray  Stark  Produc- 
tions. Over  years,  his  films  have 
grossed  more  than  $600  million 
(e.g.,  Funny  Girl,  The  Way  We  Were, 
Annie).  Got  $21  million  Coca-Cola 
stock  on  sale  of  Columbia  shares; 
still  holds.  Also  leading  Calif,  horse 
breeder;  avid  skier.  "He's  more  ac- 
tive than  people  half  his  age.  He's  a 
bundle  of  energy."  Minimum  net 
worth:  $175  million. 


Brother  and  sister.  Inheritance,  real 
estate.  Grandfather  Richard,  immi- 
grant Irish  cattle  buyer,  bought 
(1882)  and  managed  vast  s.  Calif, 
ranch  for  Comstock  Lode  million- 
aire for  half-interest.  Grandchil- 
dren inherited  O'Neill  Ranch  1943; 
11,000  acres  sold  throughout  Sev- 
enties, kept  43,000  acres.  With  de- 
velopments all  around,  land  is 
worth  perhaps  $8,000  per  acre,  "if 
anybody  would  still  want  to  buy 
anything  that  size."  Richard:  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  Calif.  60.  Married, 
no  children.  A  local  political  pow- 
er. Alice:  West  L.A.  66.  Divorced, 
widowed;  3  sons.  Second  husband 
nephew  of  Sewell  Avery,  former 
chairman  Montgomery  Ward. 
Shared  ranch,  other  assets,  worth 
minimum  $350  million. 


Financier.  NYC.  80.  Married,  5 
children.  With  father  founded 
Loeb,  Rhoades,  the  brokerage  firm, 
in  1931,  run  by  John  1955-76.  By 
then  4th-largest  U.S.  brokerage 
house.  Abandoned  semiretirement 
1977;  merged  with  Hornblower, 
Weeks;  lost  money.  Merged  with 
Shearson  Hayden  Stone  1979;  now 
honorary  chairman  Shearson/ 
American  Express  after  final  merg- 
er. Minimum  net  worth,  mostly  in 
stock  portfolio:  $175  million. 


<i /« <  <////// 


Masco  Corp.  82.  Taylor,  Mich. 
Married,  2  children.  Emigrated 
from  Turkey  1 920  to  escape  Arme- 
nian persecution.  First  job  Detroit: 
claimed  to  be  experienced  machin- 
ist, wasn't;  fired.  Hired  by  same 
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lust  about  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  of  our  size.  Even  if  you  buy  only  $50  of  gold, 

to  precious  metals  investors  is  the  collapse  of  platinum  or  silver  at  a  time,  Merrill  Lynch  has 

the  company  holding  their  precious  metals  an  accumulation  plan  for  you. 
investments  And,  of  course,  you  have  a  wide  selection  of 

That's  a  problem  you'll  never  have  to  worry  investment  products.  Gold,  silver  and  platinum 

about  when  you  deal  with  Merrill  Lynch  bars  are  available  in  various  sizes.  And  a  variety 

Our  financial  strength  and  reliability  is  of  beautiful  bullion  coins  with  varying  gold 

unrivaled.  As  the  world's  largest  brokerage  firm,  content:  the  1-ounce  Canadian  Maple  Leaf,  the 

and  a  major  precious  metals  broker,  you  can  be  Mexican  50  Peso,  Mexican  1-ounce,  '/2-ounce  and 

sure  we'll  be  around  for  years  to  come.  Even  so,  '4-ounce  legal  tender  coins,  and  the  Austrian 

the  metal  we  buy  for  our  customers  is  delivered  100  Corona. 

to  our  custodian  banks,  insured  by  Lloyd's  of  For  more  information,  mail  the  coupon  or 

London  and  not  subject  to  any  claims  against  call  toll  free,  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m. 

Merrill  Lynch.  to  12  midnight  Eastern  Time,  1-800-637-7455, 

And  there's  even  more  good  news.  You  don't  Ext.  1271. In  Alaska  or  Hawaii  call  the  Merrill 

have  to  be  a  large  investor  to  take  advantage  Lynch  office  nearest  you. 
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PRICES 
MAY  FLUCTUATE 
BUT  YOUR  BROKER 

SHOULD  BE 
SOLID  AS  A  ROCK. 
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Merrill  Lynch  Service  Center 

PO  Box  2021  Address. 

iersey  City,  N 1 07303 
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Business  Phone  Home  Phone  


Please  send  me  a  free  Merrill  Lynch  customers,  please  give  name  and  office  address  of  your 

(         i      i  i  .  Account  Executive 

copy  of  your  booklet, 

Precious  Metals  Opportunities   

at  Merrill  Lunch. 
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company  a  year  later,  this  time 
with  skills.  Quit  1929  to  found 
Masco  Screw  Products  Co.;  went 
public  1937.  Big  break  1955:  When 
plumbing  marketers  said  single- 
handled  faucets  couldn't  sell,  Ma- 
noogian  had  to  market  on  his  own. 
Now  profits  his  own,  too:  faucets 
20%  of  Masco  Corp.'s  $78  million 
earnings  (on  $856  million  sales). 
Alex  and  son  Richard  control 
11.6%  of  stock,  after  recent  1 -mil- 
lion-share sale  to  diversify.  Shares 
in  Masco,  significant  other  assets, 
worth  at  least  $175  million. 

Construction.  Tulsa.  45.  Married,  2 
children.  Rural  carpenter's  son  who 
left  school  to  marry  at  15  ("School 
was  boring;  I  didn't  like  the  regi- 
mentation"). Drove  milk  truck, 
then  poured  concrete.  Borrowed 
$75,000  to  build  houses  1958; 
switched  to  apartments,  shopping 
centers  1960s.  Formula:  "No  luxu- 
ry, no  monuments.  We  build  for  the 
masses."  6  ft.  4,  240  lbs.;  flies  own 
Boeing  727;  hunts:  recently  bagged 
lion  and  elephant  on  African  safari, 
wife  got  a  zebra.  Says  Hardesty  Co. 
earnings  up  in  1982.  His  minimum 
net  worth  $175  million. 

crto/wpt  dta/i/v-i  <zrW4oavcl 

Publishing.  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  Calif. 
58.  Married,  4  children.  Started  on 
hometown  (Minn.)  weekly, 
bounced  from  paper  to  paper,  state 
to  state  after  WWII.  Bought  first 
paper,  Casper-  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune, 
1961.  Howard  Publications  now 
owns  18  dailies  (maybe  $100  mil- 
lion in  revenues);  also  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  TV  station.  Bullish  on  cable 
TV;  started  recent  joint  venture 
with  Donrey  Media  Group.  Net 
worth  at  least  $175  million. 

Broadcasting.  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.  86. 
Twice  widowed,  once  divorced,  re- 
married; 3  children,  1  deceased. 
Started  early  St.  Paul  radio  station 
1923.  Now  5  radio,  5  TV  stations 
(flagship  St.  Paul  TV  worth  over 
$100  million).  Son  Stanley  S.,  50, 
running  business  (in  shadow  until 
father  suffered  serious  stroke  1981). 
Plans  ambitious  direct  satellite  sys- 
tem, targeted  for  1986.  Conserva- 


tive; nonunion.  With  small  hotel, 
TV  production  co.,  etc.,  minimum 
net  worth  is  $175  million;  denied 
by  Stanley  S.:  "We  don't  make 
money.  We're  just  public  servants, 
struggling  along." 

{r  Aa/*/e4  c/te/n/Mf  z/)yA<m 

Conglomerator.  NYC.  74.  Married, 
4  children.  Decorated  WWII  Air 
Force  colonel;  left  as  Textron  ac- 
countant 1949  because  he  felt  they 
were  not  diversifying  fast  enough; 
teamed  up  with  Franklin  Kissner 
1956.  Dyson-Kissner  Corp.  built 
conglomerate  Wallace-Murray, 
sold  it  1981  to  Household  Finance 
Corp.  With  interests  Household, 
Esterline,  other  companies,  his 
minimum  net  worth  $175  million. 
Avoids  interviews. 

Real  estate.  Stockton,  Calif.  59. 
Married,  4  children.  Left  $40/week 
job  at  father's  bakery  to  start  small 
catering  company  1956;  limited 
success.  Four  years  later,  sensing 
coming  California  real  estate 
boom,  founded  small  building  firm. 
To  date,  A.G.  Spanos  Construction, 
Inc.  has  built  36,000  apartments, 
developed  2.5  million  sq.  ft.  office 
space.  Operates  7  companies  with  2 
sons,  2  sons-in-law.  Travel  averages 
6,000  miles  per  week.  Golf  zealot, 
also  owns  10%  San  Diego  football 
Chargers.  "I  never  begin  or  end  a 
working  day  in  the  sunlight."  Mini- 
mum net  worth:  $175  million. 

Publishing.  Nashua,  N.H.  46.  Di- 
vorced, remarried;  2  children. 
Worked  on  tiny  computer  maga- 
zine, saw  need  for  computer  mar- 
ket census.  Launched  International 
Data  Corp.  1964.  Started  newspa- 
per 1967  as  IDC  "ad"  business  get- 
ter: Computeru'orld.  now  largest  spe- 
cialty publication  of  its  kind  (circ. 
124,000).  Gradually  selling  IDC 
stock  to  employees.  Moving  into 
venture  capital;  also  recently  added 
16  magazines  for  new  total  of  33. 
"The  personal  computer  field  is 
booming  and  we're  getting  some  of 
the  benefit."  1983  projected  rev- 
enues $130  million,  net  10%  after- 
tax, no  debt.  Minimum  net  worth: 
$175  million. 


Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Miami.  74.  Married,  with  4 
daughters.  Long  in  shadow  of 
brother  and  family  patriarch  john 
(d.  1981).  Coinhented  father's  3 
small  papers  1933.  Added  Miami 
Herald  in  1937,  first  of  many  in- 
cluding Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Detroit  Free  Press  Ran  business 
side  (John  ran  editorial  policy). 
Joined  forces  with  Ridder  family 
1974;  now  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able chains  in  U.S.  Bulk  of  John's 
holdings  (20%)  went  to  the 
Knight  Foundation.  James  owns 
9.5%  worth  $172  million. 


cfeiocwd  ^/rosier  ».  n 
/fitc/iarr/  /Preiser  .  f(e//et> 

(raSM  ndrci  .  f/e/Zen  <  /(< //tarty 

Inheritance.  Ligonier,  Penna. 
Adopted  children  (4th  is  deceased) 
of  Richard  King  Mellon,  grandson 
of  Pittsburgh  family  bank  founder, 
Judge  Thomas  Mellon  (see  also  other 
Mellons,  Conover,  Scaife,  May)  RKM 
was  acknowledged  financial  leader 
who  guided  family  banking-oil- 
stocks  empire  from  1930s  until 
death  in  1970.  Seward  (Pross):  41. 
Divorced,  remarried;  2  daughters 
by  first  wife.  Trained  in  Mellon 
Nat'l.  Bank  trust  dept.,  now  a  direc- 
tor; also  president  R.K.  Mellon  & 
Sons,  family  investment  co.  Rich- 
ard (Dickie):  44.  Divorced,  remar- 
ried; 2  sons.  Flirted  briefly  with 
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banking;  left  to  pursue  other  inter- 
ests: conservation,  oceanography. 
Handles  charity  and  cultural  inter- 
ests for  RKM  branch.  Cassandra 
(Mrs.  Edwin  Van  R.  Milbury):  43. 
Widowed,  remarried,  2  children  1st 
marriage.  Active  in  philanthropy, 
civic  affairs.  Since  death  of  mother 
Constance  (1980),  they  preside  over 
trusts  of  at  least  $500  million. 


Brothers.  Real  estate.  Father  Joseph 
self-made;  emigrated  from  Austria 
1902,  started  Durst  Organization 
1915  to  oversee  handful  of  NYC 
buildings  (d.  1974).  Sons  moved 
into  midtown  Manhattan  commer- 
cial properties  1940s;  pioneered 
Third  Avenue  development.  Fol- 
lowed father's  rule:  "Never  buy  far- 
ther than  you  can  walk."  Own 
about  100  properties:  4.2  million 
sq.  ft.  office  space,  large  assembled 
blocks  of  properties  in  eventual 
path  of  Times  Square  reconstruc- 
tion plans.  Seymour:  NYC.  70. 
Widowed,  4  children.  Considered 
driving  force  among  brothers,  spe- 
cializes in  land  assembly;  main- 
tains private  East  Side  library  and 
museum  on  NYC  history.  Roy: 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.  63.  Married,  3  chil- 
dren. Provides  management,  over- 
sees construction.  David:  Chappa- 
qua,  N.Y.  58.  Married,  5  children. 
Handles  building  design,  leasing 
operations.  Brothers  equal  partners 
in  enterprises  worth  minimum 
$500  million;  sister  Alma  has  pas- 
sive interest. 


Je 


Brothers.  Real  estate.  NYC  and 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.  (both).  Joined  fa- 
ther's Circle  Floor  Co.  early  1940s, 
expanded,  sold  1967  for  $15  mil- 
lion. Built  1,964  luxury  apts.  near 
Lincoln  Center.  Paid  $30  million 
for  Biltmore,  Roosevelt  hotel  build- 
ings 1978;  estimated  $80  million 
profit.  Also  Milford  Plaza  Hotel, 
much  other  NYC  property.  Bought 
into  United  Brands  1975;  their 
stock  worth  $35  million.  Seymour: 
63.  Married,  2  children.  Paul:  60. 
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Married,  2  children.  Spend  bulk  of 
time  running  United  Brands,  call 
real  estate  their  "hobby":  "It  only 
takes  2  seconds  to  make  a  decision 
if  you  know  your  work."  Net 
worth,  nearly  all  from  hobby:  mini- 
mum $330  million,  shared  about 
equally. 

FlightSafety  International,  Inc. 
Greenwich,  Conn.  65.  Widower,  4 
children.  Soloed  at  16  ("It  was  easi- 
er than  milking  cows");  fell  out  of 
plane  doing  snap  rolls  at  4,000  ft. 
1939,  parachute  opened  150  ft. 
from  ground.  Mortgaged  home 
1951,  founded  company  to  train  pi- 
lots inexpensively  but  profitably  on 
simulators;  grads'  safety  record 
above  average.  With  boom  in  corpo- 
rate planes,  all  needing  pilots,  his 
5.8  million  shares  now  worth  $165 
million. 

S^vtAuv  0locJc 

Venture  capitalist.  San  Francisco. 
57.  Married,  no  children.  Son  of  a 
candy  store  owner;  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School,  graduated  1951.  Made 
name  on  Wall  Street  picking  sci- 
ence stocks  during  late  1950s 
boom.  Smelling  May  1962  crash 
coming,  quit;  headed  West;  found- 
ed venture  capital  partnership.  First 
investment:  $300,000  in  Teledyne 
(see  Henry  Earl  Singleton).  Second  in- 
vestment: $280,000  in  Scientific 
Data  Systems  (see  Max  Palevsky). 
Later,  Intel  (see  Gordon  E.  Moore), 
Apple  Computer  (see  Steven  P.  Jobs) 
and  this  year  Diasonics  went  pub- 
lic. With  stock  in  companies 
brought  public  and  many  still  pri- 
vate, minimum  net  worth  is  $160 
million.  Rock:  "I'd  rather  be  known 
as  a  skier  than  a  financier." 


Industrialist.  NYC.  86.  Widowed, 
divorced,  3  children.  Built  Consoli- 
dated Foods  from  $16  million  sales 
1939;  bought  General  Dynamics 
stock  1960s  with  Henry  Crown 
(which  see),. now  worth  about  $100 
million.  Impressionists  and  Post- 
impressionists,  once  bought  by  sq. 
ft.,  worth  at  least  $10  million.  At 
80,  threw  Waldorf-Astoria  birthday 
party  for  635;  Bob  Hope  (which  see) 
starred.  At  85,  ill,  gave  $5  million 
to  Sloan-Kettering.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $160  million. 

&t/Hn<i  i  fflawoti  ./{(tubman 

Pharmaceuticals.  Kansas  City.  67. 
Married,  3  children.  Started  as 
pharmaceutical  salesman  1948; 
commissions  soon  exceeded  presi- 
dent's salary.  When  commission 
rate  was  cut,  quit  to  found  Marion 
Laboratories  1950.  Developed  first 
calcium  pill,  from  oyster  shells; 
now  mostly  markets  other  compa- 
nies' discoveries;  does  R&D  neces- 
sary for  FDA  approval.  1983  sales 
$181  million;  half  from  marketing 
foreign  drugs.  Shares  the  wealth: 
Some  62  employees  became  mil- 
lionaires. "Even  the  janitor  owns 
stock."  Owns  51%  Kansas  City 
baseball  Royals,  minor  oil  holdings. 
That  and  26%  of  Marion  worth 
over  $160  million. 


Bulk  containers.  Delaware,  Ohio. 
69.  Divorced,  6  children.  Young  ac- 
countant (1946)  whose  family 
owned  minority  block  Greif  Bros. 
Corp.,  cooperage  founded  1877. 
Hunted  down,  bought  out  share- 
holders at  $35  average,  took  over  as 
CEO  1947.  Equivalent  of  shares 
now:  about  $3,360.  Conservative, 
religious;  works  at  old-fashioned 
virtues  like  fairness  and  loyalty.  "I 
can't  remember  ever  firing  any- 
one." Of  firm's  30  executives, 
many  never  finished  college,  9  are 
over  age  70.  1982  earnings  down. 
Given  breakup  value  of  business 
and  substantial  idle  land,  portion 
imputed  to  his  family's  voting 
stock  (not  traded)  worth  over  $160 
million. 


i>?r  ('(*////<■// 


Trader.  Westfield,  N.J.  65.  Married, 
3  children.  Took  over  family  busi- 
ness, Connell  Rice  &  Sugar  Co., 
1950  (sales,  $10  million).  Now  larg- 
est U.S.  broker,  trader  in  rice  and 
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sugar  (sales,  $600  million).  Also 
food  and  machinery  exports;  leas- 
ing. Charges  of  illegal  dealings  with 
Tongsun  Park,  Korean  wheeler- 
dealer,  dismissed  1979  after  Park 
changed  testimony.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $160  million. 

JK>e/n/ne//i  *Jfaw/e/if  (i$>ud) 
S^dcwiia  jfo . 

Entrepreneur.  Houston.  60.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children.  Part  Cherokee.  Son 
of  late  "Boots"  Adams,  heavy- 
handed  builder  Phillips  Petroleum. 
Ken  Jr.  still  in  oil,  best  known  as 
owner  Houston  (football)  Oilers, 
cofounder  American  Football 
League  with  Lamar  Hunt  (which 
see).  Most  wealth  today  in  15,000- 
acre  Calif,  rice  and  vegetable  farm, 
Texas  ranch  and  farmland.  Also 
coal  mining,  barging,  trucking  and 
biggest  U.S.  Lincoln-Mercury  dea- 
lership (Houston).  Minimum  net 
worth:  $160  million. 


Wo/fa*  Sd.  2&aA  Jfo  . 

&efa*  S.  cftaaA 

Brothers.  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  Sons 
of  Walter  A.  Haas  (d.  1979),  who 
married  grandniece  of  founder  Levi 
Strauss  and  ran  company  42  years. 
Walter:  San  Francisco.  67.  Married, 
3  children.  Joined  co.  1939,  CEO 
1958-76,  chairman  through  late 
1981.  Also  owns  Oakland  baseball 
Athletics;  member  Trilateral  Com- 
mission. Peter:  San  Francisco.  63. 
Married  twice,  3  children  by  first 
marriage.  Joined  company  1945, 
CEO  since  1976,  chairman  since 
late  1981.  Walter's  stock,  Athletics, 
worth  at  least  $155  million;  Peter's 
stock  alone  worth  $141  million. 
(Haas  family  (which  see)  owns  addi- 
tional $500  million  stock.) 

Intel  Corp.  Los  Altos,  Calif.  55.  Di- 
vorced, remarried,  3  daughters  by 
first  marriage.  Was  doing  research 
at  Philco  Corp.  when  recruited  by 
William  Shockley  to  join  Shockley 
Semiconductor  1956.  There  met 
Gordon  E.  Moore  (which  see);  they 
left  1957  to  cofound  Fairchild 
Semiconductor.  Started  Intel  1968 
with  some  $2  million  backing  (see 
Arthur  Rock),  ac /anced  basic  chip 


technology.  Was  president,  'chair- 
man Intel,  now  vice  chairman 
(Moore  now  CEO  and  chairman). 
Holds  16  personal  patents.  Has  1.5 
million  shares  Intel,  also  3  million 
shares  Diasonics.  Stocks  worth 
over  $155  million. 

Jrwnee  du      o  nl 
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Brother  and  sisters.  Inheritance. 
Children  of  Irenee  Sr.  (d.  1963), 
president  Du  Pont  Co.  1919-26, 
played  major  role  in  building  com- 
pany (see  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  family,  du 
Pont  family).  Irenee  Jr.:  Christiana 
Hundred,  Del.  63.  Married,  5  chil- 
dren. Retired  as  senior  v. p.  Du  Pont 
Co.  1978 — "I  as  a  stockholder 
would  have  objected  to  me  as  presi- 
dent." Irene  Sophie  (Mrs.  Ernest 
May):  Wilmington,  Del.  83.  Mar- 
ried, 4  children.  Husband  consid- 
ered family  radical  (supported  Cas- 
tro), fought  family's  effort  to  reduce 
tax  on  Irenee  Sr.'s  estate.  Margar- 
etta  (Mrs.  Crawford  H. 
Greenewalt):  Greenville,  Del.  81. 
Married,  3  children.  Husband  most 
successful  du  Pont  in-law — Du 
Pont  Co.  president  1948-62,  present 
with  Fermi  at  first  controlled  nu- 
clear reaction  in  Chicago  1942. 
Constance  (Mrs.  Colgate  W.  Dar- 
den  Jr.):  Norfolk,  Va.  79.  Widowed, 
2  children.  Husband  (d.  1981)  gov- 
ernor of  Va.  1942-46,  as  president  of 
U.  of  Va.  tried  to  abolish  fraternity 
system  on  campus.  Eleanor  (Mrs. 
Fhillip  Gordon  Rust):  Thomasville, 
Ga.  76.  Married,  4  children.  Mari- 
anna  (Mrs.  Henry  H.  Silliman): 
Montchamn,  Del.  72.  Married,  6 
children.  Husband  v. p.  at  family's 
brokerage  firm,  active  in  family's 
small  mutual  funds.  Octavia  (Mrs. 


John  Bruce  Bredin):  Greenville,  Del. 
70.  Married,  6  children.  Husband 
director  of  family  bank  (Wilming- 
ton Trust),  active  in  other  Del. 
business  interests.  Lucile  (Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Flint):  Greenville,  Del. 
67.  Married,  5  children.  Board 
member  of  family  foundation.  The 
8  siblings  and  their  immediate  fam- 
ilies share  in  father's  fortune  worth 
at  least  $1.2  billion  today. 

Brothers.  Industrialists.  Carl:  NYC. 
53.  Married,  5  children.  George: 
homes  in  Europe  and  Connecticut. 
45.  Married,  5  children.  With  moth- 
er, co-own  father's  company,  Par- 
sons &  Whittemore,  world's  lead- 
ing builder  and  prominent  owner  of 
pulp  and  paper  mills.  Has  built  to- 
tal 65  mills  worldwide,  most  in 
Third  World  and  Communist  coun- 
tries. 1982  revenues:  "as  the  banks 
so  nicely  put  it  ...  in  the  middle-9 
figures."  Carl  born  Vienna;  George, 
London;  both  naturalized  1946;  in- 
herited 1976.  For  relaxation,  new 
patriarch  Carl  digs  for  Inca  relics, 
tramps  alone  through  Amazon  jun- 
gle. "George  is  more  social."  De- 
spite '82  net  loss,  probable  book 
value  of  company:  at  least  $300 
million. 

// r/Aam  £$lvun>  Kytftonevie^  Jv. 

Oil.  Ft.  Worth.  88.  63.  Sr.  married,  1 
child;  Jr.  married,  4  children.  Sr., 
WWI  vet;  quit  1928  as  v.p.  Marlin 
Oil  (later  became  Conoco)  to  go  out 
on  own.  Three  years  of  dry  holes, 
then  first  find:  northernmost  exten- 
sion of  vast  east  Texas  field,  1931. 
Investor-partners  1940s,  1950s  in- 
cluded Bing  Crosby,  Bob  Hope, 
Randolph  Scott.  W.A.  Jr.  ("Tex")  in 
business  since  1942.  Together  con- 
trol international  operation,  oil  and 
gas  reserves  worth  at  least  $300 
million. 
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IENAULT  ALLIANCE 

IT  A  TPPTITAl/YRTV  ff  you  want  t0  mvest  m 

fWJnLX  OXL  W  vXU/i  European  technology  but 
iven't  found  a  car  priced  within  reach— look  at  Renault 
liance.  Independent  suspension  with  unique  twin  coaxial 

rsion  bars  for  a  quiet,  miTl  AITTMYYT  ^^,-V> 
nooth  ride.  Sedan  com-   X  JjOJuLlN  UJLlUlX  X 

rt  for  five,  with  Renault's  exclusive  pedestal  seats  for  extra 

ar  seat  leg  room.  Power  front  disc  brakes.  Electronic  fuel 

jection  for  an  outstanding  52  EST  HWY,  H  EPA  EST 

MPG.*  Renault  Alliance.  Built  in 

jjT.  ^J^^^  America  and  priced  to  bring  affon  la- 

^^jjjmm^'^*    -  bility  to  European  Technology: 

^ZLZ^  r  '-<^%    $595 9*  *  Its  the  one  to  watch.  W 


:  2-door 


RENAULT 

lh.  weather.  Actual  highway  and  CA       ^^HM  ^m^HHB  ■■^^M  ^^^^^^ 

gested  retail  price  for  2-door.  Tax,      ^^—^^^^^       —  ^^^^  A  ^M^^  //a- 


Who  on  earth 
will  install  enough 
lightguide  fiber 

to  circle 
the  earth  10  times? 

Western  Electric,  an  AT&T  company 

In  just  five  years,  Western  Electric  has  already  created  and 
installed  enough  lightguide  fiber  to  circle  the  earth.  That's 
25,000  miles  of  fiber  in  60  lightwave  communications  routes. 

Those  totals  should  increase  at  least  tenfold  by  the  year 
2000,  as  Western  Electric  continues  to  install  lightwave  systems 
to  transmit  the  high-speed  voice  and  data  services  of  the 
Information  Age. 

Far  more  efficient  and  economical  than  copper  cable,  light- 
wave communications  speeds  your  messages  over  90  million 
light  pulses  per  second  through  hair-thin  glass  fibers.  A  single 
lightguide  cable  can  carry  240,000  telephone  calls  at  once. 

Right  now  Western  Electric  is  installing  the  worlds  largest 
lightwave  system  in  the  busy  Northeast  Corridor.  Another  will 
transmit  the  entire  1984  Los  Angeles  Summer  Olympics  to 
ABC  television  studios. 

And  our  research  and  development  arm,  Bell  Labs;  is  work- 
ing on  a  transatlantic  lightwave  cable  that  will  triple  calling 
capacity  and  enhance  transmission  quality 

These  systems  are  forerunners  of  a  continually  expanding 
lightwave  network  that  one  day  will  literally  circle  the  earth, 
bringing  everyone  exciting  new  information  services. 

Western  Electric,  an  AT&T  company  Applying  the  technol- 
ogies of  lightwave;  microelectronics;  and  software  to  make  the 
dream  of  the  Information  Age  a  reality 


i==  AT&T 


cffa^A,  0O>(Mw:rcfl  III 
'(b/wi&lafiAev  0$anci<oft 

yGdhryn,  ifyaMewft \/CctsvadaA 

Siblings.  Inheritance.  Great-grand- 
children of  Clarence  Barron  (1855- 
1928),  who  built  up  Wall  Street  jour- 
nal, Barron's,  Dow  ticker.  Bettina: 
Los  Angeles.  42.  Divorced,  2  chil- 
dren. Part-time  archaeologist; 
serves  on  board  Dow  Jones  &  Co.; 
also  member  C.G.  Jung  Institute  of 
L.A.  Hugh:  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
34.  Married,  1  child.  Designs  and 
builds  antique-like  cars  in  nearby 
Costa  Mesa;  travels.  Christopher: 
Denton,  Tex.  32.  Married,  2  chil- 
dren. With  wife,  ran  small  real  es- 
tate company  as  Caltex  Associates; 
now  has  several  local  ice  cream 
shops.  Kathryn  (Mrs.  Stratos  Kava- 
das):  Newton,  Mass.  31.  Married,  2 
children.  Interests  fine  arts,  philan- 
thropy, raising  kids;  husband  has 
Boston  restaurant.  Since  death  of 
father  Hugh  Bancroft  Jr.  (1953), 
they  preside  over  trust  worth  $600 
million  in  Dow  Jones  stock  (see  also 
Cook,  W.  Cox,  MacElree). 


Siblings.  Inheritance.  Great-grand- 
children of  oilman  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller and  children  of  John  D.  Ill  (d. 
1978,  car  accident).  Jay:  Charleston, 
W.Va.  46.  Married,  4  children. 
Studied  Oriental  languages  in  To- 
kyo, later  at  Harvard  and  Yale.  Was 
Peace  Corps  and  youth  crime  advis- 
er to  JFK;  elected  W.Va.  House  of 
Delegates  1966;  governor  1976  by 
record  margin,  reelected  1980.  First 
non-Republican  Rockefeller.  "I 
think  people  trust  me  even  though 
I've  inherited  wealth."  Sandra: 
Cambridge,  Mass.  48.  Unmarried. 
Artist.  Dropped  Rockefeller  name 
1959;  once  tried  to  give  all  her  mon- 
ey away;  then  tried  psychotherapy; 
now  lives  as  recluse.  Hope:  Wood- 


stock, Vt.  45.  Divorced,  3  children. 
Wrote  for  Newsaay  (on  feminism), 
New  York,  Village  Voice-,  won  awards 
for  other  reporting.  Dropped  out 
mid-1970s  to  quiet  rural  life  near 
uncle  Laurance's  resort.  "When 
people  heard  the  name  Rockefeller 
they  never  saw  the  person  named 
Hope."  Alida  (Mrs.  Mark  Brandt 
Dayton):  Minneapolis.  34.  Married, 
1  child.  Attended  Stanford  U.;  did 
charitable  work  in  San  Francisco, 
TV  documentary  production  in  Los 
Angeles.  Married  1978;  husband 
heir  to  Dayton  fortune  (see  family), 
recently  lost  Senate  bid.  Siblings' 
estimated  net  worth:  share  at  least 
$600  million  in  Rockefeller  trusts. 


« *>  '/nn  ('  /wr/c  ^Aoc/cr /<>//<>  r 

Siblings.  Inheritance.  Great-grand- 
children of  oilman  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller and  children  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  first  marriage.  Nelson 
was  most  drivingly  competitive  of 
the  5  "Brothers";  became  4-term 
governor  of  New  York,  vice  presi- 
dent under  Gerald  Ford;  died  1979 
(heart  attack).  Rodman:  NYC.  51. 
Divorced,  remarried,  4  children  by 
first  marriage.  Dartmouth  grad, 
joined  late  father's  International 
Basic  Economy  Corp.  (now  Ibec 
Inc.).  Became  president  1969,  now 
chairman.  Most  well-adapted  sib- 
ling: "Far  from  being  a  problem,  the 
Rockefeller  identity  has  allowed 


me  to  spread  my  wings."  Ann  (Mrs. 
T.  George  Harris):  NYC.  49.  Di- 
vorced, remarried;  4  children,  4 
stepchildren.  After  college,  spell  as 
social  worker  in  London's  East  End, 
Bronx;  also  student  of  landscape  de- 
sign. Uses  surname  Roberts.  Ste- 
ven: Middlebury,  Vt.  47.  Divorced, 
remarried,  3  children  by  first  mar- 
riage, 1  by  second.  Graduated  from 
Princeton,  joined  army,  married 
family's  Norwegian  maid,  worked 
briefly  for  Rockefeller  Center. 
Quit,  entered  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  got  divorced,  tried  psy- 
choanalysis. "I  had  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  wealth  and  guilt."  Now 
dean  of  Middlebury  College.  Mary 
(Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Morgan):  NYC. 
45.  Divorced,  remarried,  3  children 
by  first  marriage.  Helped  establish 
public  health  project  on  Navajo  in- 
dian  reservation  late  1950s:  "We 
lived  in  a  trailer  and  ate  out  of  cans 
and  lived  among  people  who  had 
never  heard  of  a  Rockefeller!"  Ac- 
tive role  in  Michael  Rockefeller 
wing,  NYC's  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um (Michael  was  twin  brother,  died 
in  New  Guinea  1961).  Studies 
primitive  art.  Four  siblings  share  at 
least  $600  million  in  Rockefeller 
trusts. 


C\  U  // 

Sisters.  Inheritance.  Daughters  of 
Marilyn  Milton  Simpson  (d.  1980) 
and  great-great-granddaughters  of 
oilman  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Laura 
(Mrs.  L.S.  O'Neill):  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 
29.  Married,  2  children.  Abby: 
NYC.  26.  Unmarried.  Father  (not  a 
Rockefeller)  works  as  Egyptologist 
in  Boston;  daughters'  estimated  for- 
tune: share  at  least  $300  million  in 
Rockefeller  family  trusts. 


wAcwdei  S%.   rode  c/v. 


Banking.  Oklahoma  City.  82,  39. 
Family  has  controlled  Okla.  City's 
First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
since  founding  1889;  grew  with 
city.  Charles  Sr.  took  control  of 
family  1945;  family  now  has  25% 
of  holding  co.,  First  Oklahoma  Ban- 
corp. With  son  Charles  Jr.  (Vice 
Chairman),  built  fortune  as  finan- 
cier of,  sometimes  controller  of  nu- 
merous small  banks.  Latter  recent- 
ly acquired  80%  Fourth  National 
Corp.,  Tulsa.  Also  real  estate.  Both 
avoid  press.  With  Ed  Gaylord  (which 
see)  and  Sylvan  Goldman  (which 
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Time  divided 

into  barrels  per  m  i  n  ut< 


Achievement 
has  its  own  rewards. 


The  powerful  interaction  of  time  and 
oney  has  never  been  better  exemplified 
an  by  the  Corum  Gold  Ingot  Watch. 

A  watch  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
lique  timepieces  in  the  world. 

Each  15  gram  ingot  is  individually 
tured  from  999.9  pure  gold  at  the  Union 
ank  in  Switzerland.  It  is  numbered, 
;ars  a  certificate  of  authenticity,  and, 
orally,  becomes  the  dial  of  the  watch. 

The  case  is  18  karat  gold;  the  wind- 
g  stem,  a  diamond;  the  strap,  imported 
sard. 

Inside  is  a  thin  electronic  quartz 
ovement  that  is  not  only  accurate  but, 
mveniently,  never  needs  winding. 

Each  Corum  Gold  Ingot  Watch  is 
md-crafted,  start  to  finish,  by  a  single 
atchmaker  at  the  Corum  Watch  works 
La-Chaux-de-Fonds,  Switzerland. 

For  brochure  send  $1.50  to  Corum, 
ept.  FB,  650  Fifth  Ave.,  N  Y  10019. 
lso  available  in  Canada. 


30RUM. 

A.n  Investment  in  Time 


see),  the  power  triumvirate  of  Okla. 
City.  Father  and  son  share  fortune 
worth  minimum  $300  million. 


II i//m»<  Jfa»>/i:>  SArrfd  III 

Inheritance.  Houston.  44.  Married, 
4  children.  Grandson  and  name- 
sake of  cofounder  Humble  Oil,  now 
big  part  of  Exxon.  Principal  heir  of 
family  fortune  based  on  Exxon 
stock;  has  sold  little  ("Not  with  the 
capital  gains  tax,  I  won't").  Other 
assets  include  major  Thoroughbred 
farm  in  Ky.,  worth  at  least  $30  mil- 
lion; also  active  in  ranching,  oil  and 
gas  exploration.  Net  worth  exceeds 
$150  million. 


S'//itte   II inf/foAr  ^/otfie// 

Inheritance.  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.  44. 
Twice  divorced,  remarried;  1 
daughter  by  first  marriage,  1  step- 
daughter. Daughter  of  Anne  Bur- 
nett Tandy  (d.  1980),  who  amassed 
fortune  mostly  through  marriage  in 
ranching,  oil,  banking;  married  4th 
husband  Charles  Tandy  of  Tandy 
Corp.  1969  ("They  should  have  got- 
ten Justice  Department  approval 
for  that  wedding").  Tandy  died 
1978,  left  fortune  to  her;  she  be- 
queathed that  fortune  to  charity, 
rest  to  daughter:  208,000-acre 
"6666"  Ranch,  Triangle  Ranches; 
oil  under  both.  Also  stock  of  $20 
million-plus  in  InterFirst  Corp.  of 
Dallas.  Her  minimum  net  worth: 
$150  million. 


Inheritance.  Philadelphia.  60.  Mar- 
ried, 2  children.  Great-grandfa- 
thers:  P.A.B.   Widener,  streetcar 
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magnate  (d.  1915),  worth  $100  mil- 
lion; William  Elkins  (d.  1903), 
worth  $30  million.  Primary  heir  to 
both,  through  mother.  Father  Fitz 
(d.  1982)  missed  out  on  fortune  by 
1936  divorce.  Taught  16'/2  years  at 
Episcopal  Academy,  his  prep 
school,  "the  happiest  days  of  my 
life."  Prefers  to  give  money,  away 
(e.g.  education,  medicine)  rather 
than  make  more.  Involved  with 
civic  affairs,  horses,  500-acre  farm, 
10%  baseball  Phillies.  Estimated 
net  worth:  over  $150  million.  Very 
rich,  very  uneasy:  "Sometimes,  I 

wish  I  didn't  have  all  this  f  

money." 


mtZii  .  //<*//(' /i  Svcmi 

Investments.  NYC.  73.  Divorced, 
widowed,  remarried.  3  children  by 
first  marriage.  As  young  man,  had 
$15,000  inheritance  and  a  benefac- 
tor— W.L.  Mellon  (Evans'  father 
was  Mellon  ally).  Got  control  H.K. 
Porter  1937.  Reputation  as  master 
takeover  artist.  Fierce  boss:  "the 
'Jaws'  of  the  business  world."  By 
1956  ready  to  found  own  brokerage 
firm  to  save  on  commissions.  Took 
over  Crane  Co.  1959;  still  CEO. 
Also  horse  farm,  St.  Louis  TV  sta- 
tion. Major  holdings  alone  worth 
minimum  $150  million. 


Ao/*?/ sAcA  J*. 

Food  Products.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  69. 
Married,  3  children.  Family  had 
been  largest  ice  cream  maker  in 
Buffalo.  Discovered  ticket  to  suc- 
cess— frozen  nondairy  replace- 
ment— when  their  soybean-based 
"whipping  cream"  froze  without 
harm  during  long  train  ride  1945. 
Hit  pay  dirt  with  Coffee  Rich 
creamer,  still  market  leader:  Con- 
sumers may  not  love  it,  but  food 
service  operators,  which  buy  75% 
of  his  products,  do.  Also  frozen 
dough,  desserts,  seafood,  etc.  Sales 
now  over  $400  million.  Bob  Jr.  now 
president  Rich  Products  Corp.  Dad 
holds  preferred  stock,  frequents 
Palm  Beach.  Minimum  net  worth: 
$150  million. 


Oil.  Houston.  56.  Divorced  twice,  4 
children  by  first  marriage.  Born 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  to  moneyed 
family;  went  to  Houston  1948  to 


become  wildcatter.  Has  real  estate, 
ranching  interests  in  addition  to 
Mosbacher  Production  Co.  Twice 
world  yachting  champion  in  Olym- 
pic classes.  National  finance  chair- 
man for  Gerald  Ford  1976;  close 
friend  of  George  Bush.  Minimum 
net  worth:  $150  million. 


//>  a/u>r/  ^  /A*>//c/i 

Ranching.  Kerrville,  Tex.  47.  Mar- 
ried, 8  children.  With  half-brother 
Belton  Kleberg  Johnson  (see  below), 
sold  out  his  14%  share  in  King 
Ranch  1978  after  outvoted  in  fam- 
ily succession  parley.  Took  land, 
other  assets  instead  of  cash,  re- 
tained 11.2%  interest  in  oil  royal- 
ties. Other  land  in  Texas,  Florida, 
Montana.  Minimum  net  worth: 
$150  million. 


Ranching.  San  Antonio  and  La 
Pryor,  Tex.  53.  Married,  3  children. 
Protege  of  uncle,  King  Ranch  patri- 
arch Bob  Kleberg,  who  willed  him 
his  boots.  Family  ignored  symbol- 
ism: chose  less  dominant  personal- 
ity as  successor.  In  1976  sold  his  Vs 
share  to  family  for  $70  million 
cash.  Owns  100,000-plus  acres  Tex- 
as and  California,  San  Antonio's 
Hyatt  Regency,  etc.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $150  million. 


Self/*, in  (r  .  (fiicA)  71  TUteAead 

Medical  instruments.  Greenwich, 
Conn.  64.  Twice  divorced,  recently 
widowed;  3  children  by  1st  wife,  5 
stepchildren.  He  and  father  found- 
ed Technicon  Corp.  (makes  highly 
sophisticated  blood  analyzers)  1939 
on  $5,000  in  Bronx  loft;  father  died 
1967.  Company  went  public  1969, 
Edwin  briefly  a  paper  billionaire  be- 
fore market  slide.  Sold  to  Revlon 
1980;  still  chairman.  Has  invest- 
ment, venture  capital  firm;  also 
well-endowed  Whitehead  Institute 
for  Biomedical  Research.  Personal 
net  worth  still  exceeds  $150  mil- 
lion. "Money  doesn't  really  moti- 
vate me." 


(  J(<i r< </</ .  y/'a rA 

Real  estate.  Houston.  60.  Twice  di- 
vorced, 5  children  by  first  marriage. 
First  built  a  few  buildings  in  1950s. 
Now  owns  25,000  apartments  in 
Houston.  Diversifying:  Plans  $350 
million  office  complex;  Ultra  maga- 
zine (Texas  society  and  fashion); 
cuts  own  record  albums  (Jolson, 
Gershwin  tunes),  performs  live  at 
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his  Houston  restaurant,  the  Car- 
lyle.  "You  reach  a  stage  when,  if 
you  don't  have  fun,  what  has  it  all 
been  for?"  Cash  flow  at  least  $15 
million  annually.  Minimum  net 
worth,  despite  $20  million  divorce 
settlement  earlier  this  year,  weak 
Houston  real  estate  market:  $150 
million. 


Key  Pharmaceuticals.  Miami,  Fla. 
46.  Married,  no  children.  Derma- 
tologist, invented  disposable  in- 
strument for  taking  biopsies  1968. 
Met  businessman  Michael  Jaharis, 
formed  partnership.  Took  over 
troubled  Key  Pharmaceuticals  1972 
with  big  block  of  stock  acquired 
after  Key  bought  out  their  first  part- 
nership. CEO  Jaharis  runs  business, 
chairman  Frost  adds  new  patents. 
Frost  still  spends  half  his  time  prac- 
ticing medicine,  wife  teaches 
school  full  time.  His  19%  plus  oth- 
er investments  worth  over  $150 
million.  (Jaharis,  about  $125  mil- 
lion, would  rank  401st.) 


0U>e*l  f  /m  c/c 

Real  estate.  Palm  Beach  and  NYC. 
68.  Married,  2  daughters.  Father 
owned  one  of  first  self-service  cafe- 
terias; lost  in  Depression;  died 
when  son  Robert  was  16.  Put  self 
through  law  school  1930s,  bought 
first  Manhattan  building  after 
WWII  while  on  Navy  leave.  Built 
early  government  housing  1949, 
gained  controlling  interest  in  giant 
Starrett  Housing  1959,  quit  as  CEO 
1976.  Still  owns  thousands  of  apart- 
ments. "Office  building  owners 
live  better,  but  apartment  owners 
sleep  better."  Daughters,  son-in- 
law  Richard  Lane,  active  in  busi- 
ness with  him.  Minimum  net 
worth:  $150  million.  "That's  ridic- 
ulous. My  net  worth  is  $42.50." 


Real  estate.  NYC.  53.  Divorced,  3 
children.  Father  was  major  hotelier 
NYC  1920s  (Delmonico,  Ritz,  etc.); 
died  1941.  After  Princeton,  Peter 
started  in  real  estate  1957.  Owns 
prime  commercial,  residential 
property  midtown  Manhattan,  Up- 
per East  Side  (Park  Ave.  and  57th 
St.,  Carlyle  Hotel,  Parke-Bernet 
bldg.,  et  al.);  other  assets.  In  1980, 


helped  launch  Avatar  Holdings 
(mostly  Florida  real  estate)  from 
bankrupt  GAC  Corp.;  now  CEO. 
With  various  stockholdings,  mini- 
mum net  worth  is  $150  million. 


*jAe/c/on  cff.  ^/o/<ho 

Real  estate.  NYC.  Late  40s.  Mar- 
ried, 1  child.  Went  way  out  on  limb 
to  build  landmark  Manhattan  sky- 
scraper (9  W.  57th  St.)  near  Plaza 
Hotel.  Fully  rented  just  before 
1970s  real  estate  bust;  enjoys  vast 
profits.  Also  smaller  properties; 
builds  only  in  NYC.  Observer:  "A 
contentious,  litigious  man."  Big 
collector  modern  art.  Avoids  press. 
Minimum  net  worth:  $150  million. 


Real  estate.  NYC.  59.  Divorced,  re- 
married; 1  son,  2  stepchildren.  Be- 
gan as  broker  1947,  saved  up  com- 
missions, within  a  year  bought  first 
Manhattan  apt.  building;  added 
more.  Took  huge  risk  1962:  staked 
almost  everything  to  build  1.5  mil- 
lion sq.  ft.  at  277  Park  Ave.;  now 
Chemical  Bank  building  and  basis 
of  fortune.  Now  owns  some  3,000 
Manhattan  apt.  units,  plus  half  in- 
terest in  legitimate  Broadway  the- 
ater (Lunt-Fontanne).  Secretive;  has 
no  desire  to  co-op  properties:  "I 
guess  I'm  lazy."  Minimum  net 
worth:  $150  million. 


Inheritance.  Dallas.  58.  Married,  5 
children.  Leo  Sr.  self-made  real  es- 
tate magnate,  owned  Dallas'  Adol- 
phus  Hotel,  hotels  worldwide,  oth- 
er real  estate.  Died  1975.  Leo  Jr. 
nearly  out  of  hotel  business  now. 
Has  2  sons  in  Corrigan  Properties, 
owns  20  Dallas  tracts,  Mercantile 
Texas  bank  stock,  other  assets. 
Ownership  in  names  of  children,  4 
nieces  and  nephews,  but  Leo  Jr. 
controls  fortune  worth  at  least 
$150  million. 


Arbitrager.  NYC.  46.  Married,  4 
children.  Left  Edwards  &  Hanley  to 
go  out  on  own  1975,  backed  by 
limited  partners.  Left  partnership 
1980;  has  new  arbitrage,  invest- 
ment banking,  investment  firm; 
also  family-owned  hotels,  includ- 


ing renowned  Beverly  Hills  Hotel. 
Teaches  arbitrage  courses  at  NYU 
and  Columbia  U.  Also  a  major 
fundraiser  for  Nazi-hunting.  Dress- 
es neatly;  sleeps  little:  "A  minute 
in  this  business  is  a  year  in  any 
other."  Minimum  net  worth  $150 
million. 


Shopping  centers.  San  Diego,  Calif. 
64.  Married,  3  children.  Started  as 
small  general  contractor  after  leav- 
ing Navy  1946.  Began  building 
shopping  centers  early  1950s.  Built 
over  34  million  sq.  ft.  in  numerous 
states.  Sold  out  to  Trizec  Corp. 
(Canadian)  1980.  His  share:  $90 
million.  Kept  many  investments, 
but  semiretired:  "I  thought  it  was 
time  to  work  a  3-day  week."  Mini- 
mum net  worth:  $150  million. 


Containers,  investments.  Prescott, 
Ariz.  65.  Married,  4  children.  Joined 
family  cardboard  box  and  shipping 
container  business  1939.  Company 
joined  Weyerhaeuser  1957  for  $217 
million  in  stock;  father  got  about 
$52  million  (d.  1970).  Robert  now 
breeds  and  races  horses.  Quiet,  pri- 
vate. With  immediate  family,  owns 
over  2%  Weyerhaeuser,  other  in- 
vestments (largest:  InterNorth). 
Admits  to  minimum  net  worth  of 
$150  million. 


Inheritance.  NYC.  50.  Twice  di- 
vorced, widowed,  daughter  by  sec- 
ond husband,  son  by  third.  Born  to 
banker  in  Tokyo,  moved  to  Scars- 
dale  1951,  attended  Sarah  Law- 
rence. Married  Beatle  John  Lennon 
1969.  Ran  Lennon  business  empire: 
real  estate,  farms,  Holstein  cows, 
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music  companies,  copyrights,  etc.; 
he  became  world's  richest  house- 
husband.  Tells  reporters  she  bases 
decisions  on  astrology,  considers 
business  an  extensiqn  of  her  art 
work  (painting,  poetry,  recording 
rock  music).  "In  order  to  survive 
and  tp  change  the  world,  you  have 
to  take  care  of  yourself  first."  Len- 
non  died  1980;  left  fortune  estimat- 
ed at  minimum  $150  million. 


cvm  (o 


Sigmor  Corp.  San  Antonio.  69. 
Married,  2  children.  Pumped  gas 
nights  for  $10  a  week  in  the  Depres- 
sion; borrowed  $350  to  open  first 
gas  station  1943.  Built  chain  Texas, 
La.;  began  integrating  outward 
1955:  acquired  suppliers,  gasoline 
trucks,  radio  stations  (advertising); 
diversified  to  pipe  and  tubing  1971. 
Sold  out  to  Diamond  Shamrock 
1982;  regular  shareholders  got 
$17.50  per  share,  Turner's  9.5  mil- 
lion common  shares  exchanged  for 
4.2  million  convertible  preferred 
Diamond  Shamrock,  worth  mini- 
mum $133  million,  paying  $8  mil- 
lion-plus annual  dividend.  Shunned 
retirement  to  form  new  investment 
company,  Tetco,  Inc.  "I'm  never 
satisfied."  Minimum  net  worth: 
$150  million. 


Tandon  Corp.  Chatsworth,  Calif. 
41.  Married,  1  son,  2  daughters. 
Emigrated  from  India  1960  with 
$3,000  from  parents;  worked  as 
busboy  to  finance  mechanical  engi- 
neering degree.  Hired  by  IBM,  Me- 
morex;  became  citizen  1974.  Next 
year  risked  $7,000  cash  to  launch 
Tandon  Magnetics  in  one-room  ga- 
rage. Produced  magnetic  recording 
head  for  $18  (compared  with  usual 
$40),  increased  memory  storage  ca- 
pacity, etc.  Tandon  now  world's 
leading  independent  producer  ran- 
dom disk  drives  for  microcom- 


puters. Went  public  1981.  His  11% 
recently  worth  $150  million.  "I've 
made  more  money  than  the  next  4 
generations  will  need  to  spend." 

//'r<><Arf<A  II .  ^fmiiA 

Federal  Express  Corp.  Memphis, 
Tenn.  39.  Divorced,  remarried,  7 
children.  Father,  called  "bus  king  of 
the  South,"  left  Smith  $3.2  million. 
Invested  in  idea  developed  for  Yale 
economics  course:  Federal  Express. 
Professor  gave  low  grade:  You're  all 
wrong.  Nevertheless,  raised  $80 
million  venture  capital,  started  up 
1973.  With  2.23  million  shares,  his 
minimum  net  worth  is  $150  mil- 
lion. "I  was  a  crummy  student — 
like  Winston  Churchill." 

Jjlo/tti    II timer  1/ a /A  rea/A 

(y ////re/ .  //et/zcA  f/a/lrea/Ai 

Father  and  son.  Real  estate.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  John:  86.  Remarried  wid- 
ower, 2  children  from  first  wife. 
Started  as  real  estate  broker,  was 
ruined  in  Depression;  recovered  by 
arranging  sales  of  foreclosed  proper- 
ty.- Then  hit  on  "package  deals": 
Take  signed-up  corporate  tenant, 
builder,  blueprints  in  package  to 
bank  for  full  financing.  Frugal,  en- 
ergetic. "I'm  never  going  to  retire.  I 
want  to  be  thoroughly  used  up 
when  I  die."  Daniel:  55.  Married,  3 
children.  Heir  apparent  to  real  es- 
tate empire:  over  1  million  sq.  ft. 
around  U.S.,  plus  interests  in  mil- 
lions more.  Developed  world's  larg- 
est privately  financed  housing  proj- 
ect 1966-78  (13,000  units,  Hong 
Kong).  With  51%  Pittsburgh  base- 
ball Pirates,  4,300-acre  Thorough- 
bred breeding  farm,  etc.,  estimated 
joint  net  worth:  $300  million.  Dan- 
iel says  too  high. 

S"ta<jfuit  {rArtsto/iAer  (S'/ugte  ) 

Broadcasting.  Champaign,  111.  82. 
Married,  1  son.  Was  prominent  lo- 
cal attorney;  switched  to  TV  after 
WWII.  Helped  launch  Champaign 
station  1953,  slowly  acquired 
100%.  Bought  San  Diego  TV  in 
1964  for  $11  million,  today  worth 
over  $100  million.  Other  TV,  radio 
stations,  but  no  purchases  in  nearly 
20  years:  "I  didn't  realize  it'd  been 
that  long."  Chairman  Bank  of  Illi- 


nois since  1962,  family  has  control. 
Also  prime  San  Diego  real  estate 
(mostly  undeveloped),  plus  bonds, 
etc.  Augie  Jr.  (Chris)  running  sta- 
tions from  1976,  now  has  control- 
ling interest.  With  family,  mini- 
mum net  worth  $  1 50  million.  Mod- 
est: "We  just  live  like  our  neighbors 
do.  Maybe  some  of  them  are  much 
more  extravagant." 

r/i  /tier 

Real  estate.  Beacon  Hill,  Mass.  45. 
Single.  Father  was  tobacco  and  can- 
dy wholesaler,  wanted  son  to  be- 
come scholar.  M.B.A.  from  Whar- 
ton; Harvard  law  degree.  Made  first 
$5  million  at  Cabot,  Cabot  & 
Forbes  by  age  29.  Owns  vast  real 
estate  empire:  over  10  million  sq. 
ft.  office  space  (half  in  develop- 
ment), suburban  California,  Bos- 
ton, Washington,  D.C.;  lately  NYC. 
Bought  venerable,  ailing  Atlantic 
Monthly  1980;  expects  profit  by 
1985;  circ.  now  440,000  and  rising. 
"We  intend  to  pass  Forbes  in  circu- 
lation." Collects  art;  enjoys  sports; 
has  retriever  named  Stockman, 
after  1981  AM  article.  "I  may  have 
to  get  another  dog  because  we  have 
some  terrific  stories  coming  up." 
Minimum  net  worth:  $  1 50  million. 


ii 
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Brothers  and  sister.  Grain  trading. 
Children  of  John  Jr.,  ran  Cargill, 
Inc.  1936-1960;  died  1960.  Duncan: 
Wayzata,  Minn.  53.  Married,  4  chil- 
dren. Has  long  run  Waycrosse,  Inc., 
Cargill/MacMillan  family's  (which 
see)  private  investment  firm;  Car- 
gill  director.  Hugh:  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  55.  Married,  6  children.  Lives 
quietly;  not  active.  Marnie  (Mrs. 
Pictet):  Geneva,  Switz.  50.  Di- 
vorced, remarried,  2  children;  1  de- 
ceased. Out  of  the  country  most  of 
the  time.  Share  their  family 
branch's  approximately  33%  of 
Cargill  stock,  worth  at  least  $425 
million. 

//{<///>  (Am/ mile  r  ik>h  n 
cA/a^rtMyn  ^i<ay  '(bAatid/er 

Splice  ^bAand/er  ^ooda/n 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.  Three  (of  8) 
surviving  children  Harry  Chandler, 
Los  Angeles  empire  builder  who 
worked  at  Times  during  1880s,  mar- 
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Nautilus  &MaAQ<mUs 

SPORTS 'MEDICAL  INDUSTRIES,  INC 


iearc 


Most  people  have  problems  with  their  lower  back. 
If  you  are  one  of  the  millions  of  people  who  suf- 
fer the  pain  of  a  back  problem,  then  you  already 
understand  the  importance  ...  if  not,  then  you 
probably  will,  sooner  or  later. 

Pain  in  your  lower  back  can  be  caused  by  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  and  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  no  one  solution  exists  for  all  of  these 
problems.  But  many  of  these  problems  can  be 
helped,  and  might  have  been  prevented. 

Pain  resulting  from  disease  or  injury  must  be 
dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis  .  .  .  and  all  such 
problems  should  be  treated  only  by  a  medical 
doctor  with  experience  in  this  field.  If  you  are 
suffering  back  pain,  do  not  make  the  possibly 


serious  mistake  of  attempting  either  self  diagm 
sis  or  self  treatment. 


Back  pains  come,  and  back  pains  go  .  .  .  som 
times  seemingly  without  rhyme  or  reason;  but 
fact,  nothing  happens  without  a  cause,  so  tlj 
problem  must  be  correctly  diagnosed  before  an 
sort  of  treatment  is  attempted.  When,  and  on| 
when  .  .  .  the  cause  of  your  back  pain  has  bee 
established  and  corrected,  then  you  should  coi 
sider  rehabilitation  designed  to  prevent  a  reoccu 
rence. 

Proper  exercise  for  the  muscles  of  the  lower  bao 
is  an  important  part  of  a  rehabilitation  prograi 
for  many  back  problems.  Nautilus  Sports/ Medic 
Industries  has  devoted  more  than  ten  years  an 
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Nautilus  Lower  Back  Machine  $395. 


Plus  Local  State  Sales  Tai 
Shipping:  Freight  Collect 


Please  ship  the  Nautilus  Lower  Back  Machine  to: 

Name:  

Address:  


City  : 
State: 


Zip: 


Please  send  order  with  your  check  or  money  order  for  $395.-  plus  local  state  sales  tax  to: 

NautHuS  SPORTS/MEDICAL  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Box  1119,  Dept.  FO,  Lake  Helen,  Florida  32744 
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iiillions  of  dollars  to  research  in  an  attempt  to 
roduce  the  tools  required  to  provide  proper,  safe 
jid  effective  exercise  for  the  important  muscles 
f  the  lower  back. 

f 

;he  Nautilus  Hip  and  Back  machine  has  been  on 
le  market  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  thou- 
;ands  of  these  machines  are  pow  being  used  by 
terally  millions  of  people  ...  in  hospitals,  in 
hedical  clinics,  in  schools  and  in  health  clubs, 
ess  than  a  year  ago,  Nautilus  introduced  a  new 
|nd  much  improved  machine  designed  to  provide 
roper  exercise  for  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
■ack  .  .  .  the  Nautilus  Lower  Back  machine. 

[his  new  machine  was  a  direct  result  of  a  re- 
search program  now  being  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Florida  ...  a  program  funded  entirely 
y  Nautilus,  at  a  total  cost  in  excess  of 
3,000,000.00.  The  results  of  research  can  seldom 
e  anticipated  .  .  .  frequently,  you  start  out  by  at- 
jmpting  to  solve  one  problem  and  end  up  by 
olving  another  problem.  Which  is  exactly  what 
appened  in  this  case. 

his  research  is  directed  towards  the  problem  of 
steoporosis,  a  condition  suffered  by  millions  of 
eople,  primarily  older  women.  Osteoporosis  can 
e  caused  by  a  number  of  factors  ...  by  disease, 
y  an  improper  diet,  by  an  imbalance  in  the  pro- 
uction  of  hormones,  or  by  a  lack  of  proper  exer- 
Sse.  Or  by  a  combination  of  these  factors.  This 
jsearch  is  intended  to  determine  the  role  that 
roper  exercise  plays  in  either  the  prevention  or 
jhabilitation  of  osteoporosis;  but  the  results  of 
lis  research  will  not  be  known  for  at  least 
everal  years. 

owever,  one  of  the  problems  associated  with 
lis  research  led  to  the  solution  of  another  prob- 
jm  .  .  .  how  to  provide  proper  exercise  for  the 
)wer  back,  while  avoiding  the  problems  involved 
1  other  forms  of  exercise  for  the  lower  back. 

eople  suffering  the  effects  of  osteoporosis  can- 
ot  tolerate  much  if  anything  in  the  way  of  com- 
ression  forces  on  the  spine  ...  so  we  were 
iced  with  a  situation  we  had  not  anticipated; 
ow  to  provide  the  benefits  of  exercise  while 
voiding  the  problem  of  compression  forces  on 
ie  spine. 

;ut  the  problem  was  solved  .  .  .  the  result  being 
ie  new  Nautilus  Lower  Back  machine;  in  my 
pinion,  the  most  important  product  that  has  ever 
<een  provided  by  Nautilus.  A  machine  that  pro- 
ides  all  of  the  benefits  of  proper,  safe  and  ef- 
sctive  exercise  for  the  lower  back  .  .  .  while 
voiding  the  problems  associated  with  all  other 
arms  of  exercise  for  this  area  of  the  body. 


Now  .  .  .  these  benefits  can  be  provided  by  a 
machine  that  is  suitable  for  use  in  the  home.  At  a 
price  that  almost  anybody  can  afford. 

A  probably  rather  large,  but  obviously  unknow- 
able, percentage  of  back  problems  can  be  pre- 
vented by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  lower 
back  muscles  .  .  .  and  the  Nautilus  Lower  Back 
machine  for  the  home  will  provide  the  most  ef- 
fective and  safest  form  of  exercise  for  these  im- 
portant muscles. 

For  people  who  already  have  back  problems, 
when  exercise  for  the  lower  back  has  been  pres- 
cribed by  your  doctor,  the  Nautilus  Lower  Back 
machine  will  provide  all  of  the  benefits  of  proper 
exercise  while  avoiding  the  problems  involved  in 
most  other  forms  of  exercise. 

Since  the  demand  for  this  machine  is  very  large, 
tooling-up  is  now  being  done  for  large-scale  pro- 
duction within  the  near  future  .  .  .  but  in  the 
meantime,  delivery  must  be  on  a  first  come/first 
served  basis,  and  a  firm  delivery  date  cannot  be 
guaranteed. 

For  that  reason,  this  product  is  being  offered 
only  to  readers  of  Forbes  at  this  time  .  .  .  and 
only  on  a  direct  sale  basis,  these  machines  are 
not  available  from  any  other  source.  Shipments 
will  be  made  freight  collect  from  Florida,  from 
Virginia,  from  Ohio,  from  California,  or  from 
Texas  ...  in  order  to  reduce  shipping  costs  to 
the  customer. 

The  Nautilus  reputation  for  quality  and  integrity 
is  based  upon  results,  and  this  is  a  quality  prod- 
uct bearing  the  Nautilus  name;  complete  cus- 
tomer satisfaction  is  backed  by  a  full  refund  of 
purchase  price  if  a  machine  is  returned  for  any 
reason  within  a  period  of  three  months  following 
delivery. 

We  cannot  guarantee  that  this  machine  will  help 
or  prevent  your  back  problems  .  .  .  but  it  might, 
and  we  hope  it  will.  We  do  know  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  lower  back  in  an 
effective  and  safe  manner,  and  we  also  know  that 
stronger  back  muscles  will  aid  in  both  the  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  of  many  back  problems. 


If? Nautilus 
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ned  owner's  daughter,  then  gained 
control.  Became  one  of  the  largest 
land  barons  southern  Calif.  Died 
1944;  split  Times  Mirror  Co.  for- 
tune equally  among  7  living  chil- 
dren. Ruth  (Mrs.  Karl  G.  von  Pla- 
ten): San  Marino,  Calif.  86.  Thrice 
widowed,  recently  remarried;  3 
children,  2  stepchildren.  Second 
husband  J.G.  Boswell  left  her  11% 
J.G.  Boswell  Co.,  largest  U.S.  cot- 
ton producer;  since  sold  off.  With 
14%  Chandler  empire,  minimum 
net  worth  is  $140  million.  Harri- 
son: Arcadia,  Calif.  80.  Married,  1 
daughter.  Family  spokesman.  After 
Stanford  1927,  joined  company. 
Ran  Times-Mirror  Press  through 
1968.  Now  chmn.  Chandis  Securi- 
ties, family  holding  co.;  active  com- 
munity affairs.  His  14%  interest, 
etc.,  worth  at  least  $125  million. 
Alice  May  (Mrs.  Roger  Goodan): 
Los  Angeles.  90.  Widowed,  4  chil- 
dren. Served  as  Stanford  trustee; 
supports  cancer  research.  Her  share 
also  worth  $125  million  (see  also 
Chandler  family). 

Citrus  grower.  Dade  City,  Fla.  83. 
Married,  1  son,  1  daughter.  Former 
Ford  dealer  who  headed  South  with 
little  cash,  much  confidence. 
Bought  first  citrus  grove  1920.  Now 
owns  13,000  acres  oranges,  4,000 
grapefruit,  in  7  Florida  counties; 
wants  to  expand.  "We're  planting 
8,000  more  acres  of  gold  for  the 
future."  Loves  making  deals;  likes 
keeping  low  profile,  old  card-play- 
ing buddies.  His  estimated  fortune: 
about  $140  million.  "I  never  did 
have  a  bad  year  in  business." 

Citrus  grower.  Avon  Park,  Fla.  72. 
Married,  5  children,  1  stepchild.  Fa- 
ther was  small  fruit  grower:  "I 
didn't  know  there  was  any  business 
but  citrus."  Started  1933  with  wed- 
ding gift:  10-acre  grove.  Added  land 
when  he  could,  now  owns  10,000 
acres.  Also,  5  terms  in  state  legisla- 
ture, lost  bid  for  governor  1974; 
wife  was  running  mate.  "There's  a 
lot  of  things  you  don't  know,  but  I 
don't  think  I  ought  to  tell  you." 
Sold  packing  plants  to  Procter  & 
Gamble  1981.  Visible  assets,  in- 
cluding ranches,  52%  Alico  Inc., 
worth  at  least  $140  million. 


.  ^/'r<t////r//  . 
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Construction.  Wayzata,  Minn.  52. 
Married,  3  children.  Grandfather 
Stephen  Jasper  Groves,  a  Missouri 
farmer,  started  taking  horses  into 
town  for  construction  work  1905. 
Father  bought  out  2  brothers,  ex- 
panded, switched  to  highway  con- 
struction as  newly-formed  S.J. 
Groves  &.  Sons.  Franklin  took  over 
1969.  Since  oil  embargo  pushed  di- 
versification: dams,  condos,  air- 
ports, sewage  plants.  A  racehorse 
enthusiast;  owns  $25  million 
breeding  operation,  large  Kentucky 
farm.  Minimum  net  worth:  $140 
million. 


Charter  Medical  Corp.  Macon,  Ga. 
51.  Married  (Miss  America  1953),  4 
children.  Former  Air  Force  guided 
missile  officer,  "worked  for  my 
daddy"  in  family  real  estate  busi- 
ness buying  and  selling  nursing 
homes.  Thought  hospitals  could  be 
more  profitable.  Founded  Charter 
Medical  1969,  now  49  hospitals 
open  or  under  development,  includ- 
ing 36  psychiatric  hospitals.  "Com- 
petition has  to  be  brought  into  the 
hospital."  With  family,  Fickling 
owns  4.2  million  Charter  shares. 
Some  debt,  but  minimum  net 
worth  still  $140  million. 

Brother  and  sister.  Grain  trading. 
Grandchildren  of  William  W.  Car- 
gill  (d.  1909),  founder  of  grain-trad- 


ing giant  Cargill,  Inc.  (see  Cargill} 
MacMillan  family,  other  MacMillans) 
James:  Minneapolis.  60.  Married,  3 
children.  Joined  company  1947, 
rose  to  v. p.  1963.  Has  office  in  com- 
pany headquarters,  but  said  to  work 
mainly  on  own  business  affairs. 
Margaret:  La  Jolla,  Calif.  63.  Un- 
married. Little  known.  Together, 
believed  to  own  their  family 
branch's  21%  Cargill  stock,  worth 
at  least  $275  million. 


.  // .   -/ftrry  ^ 

Real  estate,  investments.  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  Palm  Springs, 
Tahoe.  57.  Divorced,  remarried,  3 
children  by  first  marriage.  Chicago- 
born.  Began  as  contractor  doing 
summer  work  during  school.  Early 
1950s  began  developing  Chicago 
area:  successful;  moved  west.  Now 
owns  posh  Hotel  Del  Coronado, 
much  western  real  estate.  "Very 
prudent  financial  specialist."  Na- 
tional finance  chairman  John 
Glenn  presidential  campaign.  Re- 
ported net  worth,  probably  under- 
valued, $136  million. 


//ant/?/ 

^OSf>/l/l   (r  .  . 

//ft  Hf/e/ 

.  //t//f/f/ 

Brothers.  Premier  Industrial  Corp. 
Jack:  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  71. 
Married,  no  children.  Joseph:  Lynd- 
hurst,  Ohio.  69.  Married,  2  daugh- 
ters. Morton:  Shaker  Heights.  61. 
Married,  3  children.  Pooled  $900 
savings  to  buy  auto-parts  shop 
1940;  found  customers  pay  well  for 
quality,  hard-to-find  parts.  Bought 
Newark  Electronics,  parts  distribu- 
tor, for  over  $20  million  1968; 
dropped  high-volume,  low-profit 
lines,  built  up  comprehensive  752- 
page  catalog  electronic  compo- 
nents. Each  brother  owns  about 
$135  million  of  Premier  stock  and 
considerable  outside  holdings. 

SWtf  jfo>if>4  ^/fein 

Inheritance.  Beverly  Hills.  81.  Di- 
vorced, widowed,  2  daughters;  2 
sons  by  first  marriage.  Late  hus- 
band, Jules  Stein,  former  ophthal- 
mologist who  founded  MCA,  Inc. 
1924.  Chairman  1946-73;  succeed- 
ed by  Lew  Wasserman  (which  see). 
Died  1981;  left  half  his  estate  to 
wife.  She  prompted  his  philanthro- 
pies for  eye  research;  is  board  mem- 
ber Jules  Stein  Eye  Institute 
(UCLA).  Collects  English  antiques; 
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XEROX 


iliminate  mistakes  in  two  easy  steps. 


Take  away  your  present  typewriter. 


The  new  Xerox  620  Memorywriter  has  an 
astonishing  advantage  over  almost  every  other  j 
typewriter,  including  the  leading  competitor's: 
it  can  eliminate  mistakes  before  you  make  them) 

Using  the  Memorywriter's  display,  you  can 
correct  errors  in  the  memory  before  they  get 
on  paper.  Then  press  the  "print"  button  and 
your  one  and  only  final  draft  comes  out  letter- 
perfect. 

If,  after  reading,  you  want  to  change  the  let- 
ter and  put  in  new  information,  there's  no  need 
to  retype  the  entire  letter.  Simply  make  the 
changes  in  the  display  and  press  the  "print"  but- 
ton. Almost  instantly,  your  new  letter  is  ready. 

The  620  also  lets  you  store  standard  infor- 
mation, phrases  you  use  frequently,  even  entire 
form  letters  or  multi-part  forms,  and  print 
them  out  (with  any  changes  you  want)  at  the 
touch  of  the  "print"  button. 

The  same  machine  also  offers  you  a  choice 
of  three  different  type  sizes  and  proportional 
spacing. 

And  don't  forget,  the  620  is  only  one  of  six 
available  models.  The  610,  the  lowest  priced 
Memorywriter,  has  many  of  the  automatic  fea- 
tures of  the  620  and  also  prints  29%  faster 
than  our  leading  competitor's  models,  electric 
or  electronic.  And,  with  its  removable  diskette, 
no  typewriter  has  more  memory  than  the  630. 

the  Memorywriter  family  has  a  built-in 
guarantee  against  obsolescence:  they're  all 
upgradeable.  As  your  needs  change,  we  can 
add  additional  features  right  in  your  office. 

For  more  information,  call  800-648-5888, 
operator  658,  or  your  local  Xerox  office,  or 
mail  in  the  coupon. 

Then  you'll  be  only  two  steps  away  from 
eliminating  mistakes  forever. 

Xerox  Corp.,  Box  24,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14692. 

□  Please  have  a  sales  representative  contact  me. 

□  I'd  like  to  see  a  Memorywriter  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Name 


Title 


Company 
Address  _ 


.City 


Suite. 


Get  a  Xerox  620  Memorywriter. 


658 


.Zip 


Phone. 


152-10-3-83 

Visa,  MasterCard,  American  Express  cards  accepted. 
XEROX®,  610, 620 and  630 are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


travels  occasionally.  With  about 
7%  MCA,  interest  in  husband's  es- 
tate, her  minimum  net  worth  is 
$135  million. 

Ztsavid  I  I '  t //(<////  {/raj/tye* 

Motor  distributor.  Skokie,  111.  55. 
Married,  3  children.  Father,  W.W. 
Grainger  (d.  1982)  founded  W.W. 
Grainger,  Inc.  1927  on  $6,000  bor- 
rowed from  wife;  retired  1968.  Puts 
out  MotorBook  catalog,  published 
from  1927,  a  household  word 
among  contractors,  small  manufac- 
turers, etc.  "The  consumer 
shouldn't  know  the  Grainger 
name."  Family  stock  worth  over 
$135  million. 


nfj 


Winn-Dixie  Stores.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  76.  Married,  1  son,  1  daughter. 
Father  William  Milton  borrowed 
$10,000  for  small  Florida  grocery 
store  1925,  built  substantial  chain 
(d.  1934).  Admonished  4  sons: 
"Stay  liquid,  sell  for  cash  and  don't 
buy  real  estate."  Firm  still  run 
largely  by  family,  still  owns  no  land 
beneath  1,210  supermarkets  in  13 
Sunbelt  states  (mostly  Florida), 
lames  chairman  from  late  1930s; 
most  conservative  brother  and  larg- 
est single  stockholder  with  9%. 
Also  ranching,  life  insurance,  etc. 
Minimum  net  worth:  $135  million 
(see  also  Davis  family) 

/■/./.  ('//,, 

Banking,  real  estate.  Tarpon 
Springs,  Fla.  77.  Married,  1  daugh- 
ter. Started  New  Year's  Day  1920  as 
janitor  in  father's  small  Georgia 
bank;  in  banking  ever  since. 
Learned  the  ropes  10  years  at  Flor- 
ida National;  opened  Sarasota  State 
Bank   1943,   bought  out  partner 


I960.  Now  Ellis  Banking  Corp., 
Florida's  lOth-largest  bank  holding 
co.  Conservative,  few  commercial 
loans.  Recently  agreed  to  sell  56% 
stake  for  4  million  shares  NCNB 
Corp.  effective  March  1984.  With 
extensive  real  estate  western  Flor- 
ida, minimum  net  worth  $135  mil- 
lion- "I  don't  know  what  I'm  worth. 
What  I  know  is  I'm  not  going 
hungry." 

Entrepreneur.  Atlanta.  65.  Married, 
1  surviving  son.  Farmboy  ham  op- 
erator, started  first  Augusta  radio 
station  1940.  After  series  of  small 
but  successful  business  deals,  start- 
ed Augusta  TV  station  1953.  Since 
sold;  profits  supported  conglom- 
erating binge  1960s.  Fuqua  Indus- 
tries (sales  $600  million)  now  stabi- 
lizing after  1981  attempt  to  go  pri- 
vate, takeover  turmoil,  mass  firing, 
sale  of  major  subsidiaries.  fB's  repu- 
tation: shrewd,  skillful;  always 
looking  and  dealing.  "My  principal 
hobby  is  reading  balance  sheets." 
With  10%  Fuqua  Ind.,  huge  stock 
portfolio,  other  interests,  wealth 
estimated  at  about  $135  million. 

Rapid-American  Corp.  Beverly 
Hills;  NYC.  59.  Married  twice,  3 
children  by  first  marriage.  Born  in 
Turkey,  came  to  U.S.  1947  from 
Israel  as  college  exchange  student; 
stayed.  Became  securities  analyst, 
Hebrew  teacher  in  Minneapolis 
1951.  Organized  investment  syndi- 
cates; bought  Rapid  Electrotype 
1955.  Acquired  undervalued  cos., 
helped  finance  others:  calls  lever- 
age "the  effective  nonuse  of  cash." 
Went  public  as  Rapid-American 
mid-1960s.  High  leverage  and  low 
earnings  mid-1970s  led  to  nick- 
name "Meshuggener  Reckless  of 
Rancid- American."  "I  was  almost 
dead  and  I  walked  away  from  it 
[alive]."  Erased  most  of  massive 
debt  load,  earnings  now  up.  Went 
private  1981.  Riklis'  60%  worth  at 
least  $133  million. 

.  /{arte  <7Vill  ({J o</o  )  cfta  »n/ton 

Mo/te  <)(<//  van  ^fieuten 

Sisters.  Campbell  Soup  inheri- 
tance.   Granddaughters    of  John 


Thompson  Dorrance  (d.  1930), 
founder  of  company  (also  see  John 
Jr.).  Marie:  Strafford,  Penna.  Ap- 
prox.  55.  Married,  3  children.  Runs 
shop  nearby  selling  house  furnish- 
ings; likes  to  golf,  garden,  travel, 
raise  funds  for  art  and  education,  et 
al.  Husband  Samuel,  59,  a  stockbro- 
ker. Not  active  in  soup  business: 
"We  eat  the  product."  Hope: 
Middletown,  R.I.  49.  Married,  3 
children.  "I'm  just  a  regular  Ameri- 
can housewife;  I  raised  my  chil- 
dren." Also  ran  local  dress  shop  un- 
til recently;  husband  John  involved 
with  venture  capital.  On  mother's 
death  1971,  each  daughter  inherit- 
ed 7%  Campbell  Soup  Co.  With 
other  assets,  each  worth  minimum 
of  $130  million. 

Senate  <2nfuy>^U  l/rc/a//w//-S  rtj/o^ 

Brother  and  sister.  Inheritance. 
Children  of  Howard  Phipps  (d. 
1982),  youngest  of  19th-century 
steel  magnate  Henry  Phipps'  5  chil- 
dren (see  Phipps  family).  Howard: 
Westbury,  N.Y.  49.  Married,  3  chil- 
dren. Lives  quietly;  represents  self, 
sister  on  Bessemer  Trust  board;  ac- 
tive in  NYC  cultural  world.  Anne 
(Mrs.  Constantine  Sidamon-Eris- 
toff):  NYC.  51.  Married,  3  children. 
Husband,  prominent  lawyer,  was 
aide  to  former  New  York  City  May- 
or John  Lindsay.  Their  share  of 
Phipps  fortune  worth  at  least  $260 
million. 
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Publishing.  Chicago.  65.  Married,  1 
daughter.  Born  Arkansas;  widowed 
mother  worked  as  maid  and  cook. 
To  Univ.  of  Chicago  part-time  1936 
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Consider  investing  in  time 
with  a  Bell  222B. 


|  When  you  relax  in  your  first  Bell 
22B,  you'll  be  content  knowing 
ou  have  a  resource  that  will  add 
ears  of  flexibility  and  productivity 
3  your  business.  But  as  you're 
bsorbed  in  the  plush,  custom- 
iilored  leathers  and  fabrics,  you'll 
e  cruising  at  160  mph,  4,000  feet 
bove  the  traffic  and  congestion  in 
n  airborne  office. 

"four  comfort  will  be  enhanced 
y  the  spectacular  visibility  the 
raftsmanship  of  the  spacious 
lesign  and  the  engineered  aero- 


dynamics that  provide  an  uncom- 
promising smooth,  safe  ride. 

"four  satisfaction  will  come  from 
knowing  you  made  an  investment 
in  time.  And  your  return  on  that 
investment  will  be  your  capability 
to  fly  from  Dallas  to  Houston,  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Diego,  New  \brk 
City  to  Washington  or  Chicago  to 
Detroit  in  under  90  minutes. 

\bull  be  in  control  —  not  reliant 
on  inconsistent  commuter  sched- 
ules nor  dependent  on  making 
travel  connections.  Best  of  all.  you 


will  have  demonstrated  your  sound 
business  judgement  by  choosing  a 
helicopter  from  the  recognized 
leader,  Bell  Helicopter. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  arrange  a 
demonstration  flight,  call  or  write 
on  your  letterhead  to  Jim  Hamilton, 
Vice  President,  Commercial  Mar- 
keting Bell  Helicopter  Textron  Inc. 
Dept.  564,  Box  482,  Ft  Worth, 
Texas  76101,  (817)  280-8200. 


Bell  Helicopter 


TEXTRON 


A  Subsidiary  ot  Textron  tnc 


(never  finished);  edited  house  mag- 
azine for  black-owned  insurance 
company.  Pawned  mother's  furni- 
ture for  $500  to  launch  Negro  Digest 
1942.  Now  publishes  /■bony,  Jet,  et 
al.j  owns  2  radio  stations,  office 
building;  rapidly  expanding  cos- 
metics line.  "I  believe  in  miracles.  I 
believe  my  success  is  a  miracle." 
Business  run  like  large  extended 
family,-  daughter  Linda,  25,  being 
groomed  for  eventual  control.  His 
minimum  net  worth:  $130  million. 

//'ro»/c  //fatten 

Publishing,  broadcasting.  Norfolk, 
Va.  56.  Married,  3  children.  Land- 
mark Communications  built  by 
uncle,  S.L.  Slover,  from  1900.  Bat- 
ten's father  died  early,  Frank  raised 
by  Slover.  Took  over  company  1954 
at  age  27;  reshaped;  began  aggres- 
sive expansion  1963  with  first  cable 
franchises.  Cable  now  25%  of  $260 
million  revenues  (est.  total  1983). 
Since  last  year,  spends  much  time 
as  chairman  Associated  Press.  De- 
spite debt,  Landmark  valued  at 
$550  million.  Frank's  24%  (52% 
voting  stock)  worth  minimum 
$130  million.  "If  it  was  liquidated, 
you're  probably  not  far  off.  But  it 
ain't  going  to  be  liquidated." 


.£ew  01.  % 


MCA,  Inc.  Beverly  Hills  and  Palm 
Springs. .  70.  Married,  1  daughter. 
Went  to  work  for  MCA  founder 
Jules  Stein  1935  at  age  22  (see  Doris 
Jones  Stein);  quickly  became  top 
agent.  Rose  to  president  1946.  "In 
those  days  agents  wore  plaid  suits 


and  purple  shirts.  I  changed  all  that 
to  gray  flannel."  Bold;  tough-mind- 
ed; first  to  plunge  major  studio  into 
television  (1949);  bought  Universal 
Studios  1959;  etc.  Much  unpubli- 
cized  philanthropy.  Has  7.7%  MCA 
stock,  worth  about  $130  million, 
plus  interests  in  Stein's  estate. 


Broadcasting,  real  estate.  Los  Ange- 
les and  Palm  Springs.  76.  Widowed, 
recently  remarried,  no  children. 
"America's  Singing  Cowboy";  high 
school  grad  from  Tioga,  Tex.  Rec- 
ords, movies,  CBS  radio  show  1940- 
57;  was  one  of  world's  highest-paid 
performers.  Bestselling  song:  Ru- 
dolph the  Red-Nosed  Reindeer.  Bought 
first  radio  station  1952.  Now  owns 
8  and  1  TV  station  as  Golden  West 
Broadcasters.  Recently  bought  out 
longtime  partner,  Signal  Cos.  With 
baseball  Angels,  hotel,  other  land, 
worth  at  least  $130  million. 

/A,,/ /A/,  A  Jr. 


7/ ';//;« m  /A/oc/c 


Brothers.  Publishing.  Father  built 
newspaper  chain  from  1915;  had  to 
sell  most  of  it  during  Depression. 
Sons  took  over  1941,  1946.  Paul: 
Toledo,  Ohio.  71.  Divorced,  wi- 
dowed, remarried.  3  sons,  3  step- 
children. Operates  Toledo  Blade 
(circ.  165,000).  Ph.D.  chemistry; 
does  lab  experiments  in  spare  time. 
Politically  conservative.  Bill:  Pitts- 
burgh. 67.  Married,  4  children. 
Started  at  Blade  1937;  operated 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  (circ. 
180,000)  since  1946.  Politically  lib- 
eral. Jointly  own  both  papers,  a 
smaller  one  in  Calif.,  TV  and  radio 
stations;  venturing  into  cable.  Low 
debt;  est.  minimum  joint  net  worth 
$260  million.  Bill:  "I  think  you're 
dreaming,  but  that's  up  to  you." 

Sc/ward  If  if //a  ^/cw/i/ia 

Publishing.  Charlottesville,  Va.  74. 
Divorced,  remarried,  2  sons.  Grand- 
son of  publishing  mogul  E.W. 
Scripps,  but  a  sundered  branch  of 
family:  "We're  all  individualists — 
otherwise  they'd  have  us  for  anti- 
trust!" Father  James  started  Scripps 
League  Newspapers  1909;  early 
death  1921;  E.W.  "studied  like  a 
devil"  to  take  charge  age  21  (1930). 


Now  40  publications,  including  21 
small  dailies  across  U.S.  (linked  via 
satellite);  circ.  250,000.  "I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  local  community  is 
the  focus  of  America's  strength." 
Chain  highly  profitable;  his  90% 
worth  minimum  $130  million  (see 
also  E.W.  Scripps  family). 

&enevoio  //a,//  //oft?  Jp*- 

Publishing.  Manalapan,  Fla.  56.  Wi- 
dowed, divorced,  remarried;  1  child 
by  first,  1  by  second,  4  by  third. 
Edited  father's  //  Progresso  halo- 
Americano,  edged  out  by  brothers 
("they  decided  I  was  going  to  work 
for  them,  and  I  told  them  to  take  a 
walk."),  worked  for  CIA,  quit, 
bought  Natiotud  Enquirer  1952  on 
borrowed  $75,000:  circ.  17,000. 
Beefed  up  editorial  content,  now 
softer  sensationalism.  Circulation 
zoomed  1970s  after  switch  to  "up- 
lift," big  marketing  blitz  to  super- 
markets. Today,  circ.  5.1  million 
(est.  net  pretax  $17  million).  Added 
racier  Weekly  World  News  1980,  just 
topped  1  million  circ.;  now  search- 
ing for  TV  station.  Quiet,  informal 
lifestyle:  "I  guess  my  greatest  plea- 
sure is  just  having  dinner  out  with 
my  wife."  Minimum  net  worth: 
$130  million. 

^  f(aar,ee  0t.  (&vwnA>) 

American  International  Group,  Inc. 
NYC.  58.  Married,  4  children.  Law- 
yer who  entered  insurance  business 
through  chance  interview  at  Conti- 
nental Casualty  Co.  Interview 
went  badly;  Greenberg  went  to 
higher-ups:  hired  instantly.  Moved 
to  C.V.  Starr's  American  Interna- 
tional Underwriters  1961,  rose 
quickly,-  made  successor  1968. 
Tough  boss.  Went  public  1969  as 
A.I.G.  Ownership  of  A.I.G.  and  re- 
lated holding  companies  complex; 
certain  stock  to  be  held  only  by 
executives,  sold  back  to  company 
upon  retirement.  That  excluded, 
estimated  net  worth  still  at  least 
$125  million. 
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Investments.  NYC.  58.  Married,  3 
children.  Father  Khedouri  A.  (d. 
1956)  started  Baghdad  bank  1899, 
became  known  as  "Rothschild  of 
the  East."  Brought  family  to  U.S. 
1941  to  escape  war;  later  lost 
Middle  East  bank  empire  in  Arab- 
Israeli  strife:  "We  were  diminished, 
but  not  impoverished."  Son  Ezra 
naturalized  1950,  siblings  were  not. 
Rebuilt  operations  as  Zilkha  & 
Sons,  Inc.;  formed  partnership  with 
larger  banks  1967  as  American  In- 
ternational Bank  (now  Fidelity 
Int'l.  Bank),  chmn.  until  1979. 
Serves  on  various  boards,  manages 
vast  investment  portfolio;  personal, 
family  holdings  believed  worth  far 
more  than  $125  million.  "If  there's 
one  thing  I've  learned,  it's  that  you 
can't  change  the  world.  You  can 
only  adapt." 


('  (////c vine  .  /ie//o//  d  clover 

Siblings.  Inheritance.  Each  report- 
edly received  $100  million  in  trusts 
from  father  Paul  (which  see),  grand- 
father Andrew  Mellon  (d.  1937). 
Timothy:  Guilford,  Conn.  41.  Re- 
cently divorced,  no  children:  "Fam- 
ilies are  an  anachronism;  interest- 
ing social  phenomena,  perhaps." 
Left  Yale  with  city  planning  degree; 
started  computer  programming 
firm  1969.  With  partner,  started 
company  to  pressure-treat  railroad 
ties  1977.  Now  seeks  RR  empire: 
bought  Boston  &  Maine,  Maine 
Central,  etc  1981.  Long  involved 
with  energy  conservation,  ecology, 
human  rights.  Catherine:  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  47.  Twice  divorced,  3 
children  by  first  husband  John 
Warner  (who  later  divorced  Eliza- 
beth Taylor).  Took  mother's  maid- 
en name  after  second  divorce.  Ac- 
tive supporter  environmental  is- 
sues in  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
Combined  net  worth  should  exceed 
$250  million;  denied  by  Timothy. 


Fugitive.  Caribbean  area.  48.  Mar- 
ried, 5  children.  High  school  drop- 
out Detroit;  worked  as  car  mechan- 
ic, junior  engineer,  traveling  sales- 
man,    then     tube     and  valve 


manufacturer.  In  1972,  consultant 
for  Bernie  Cornf eld's  IOS,  Ltd.;  dis- 
appeared with  $224  million  (called 
it  Operation  LPI:  "Looting  and 
Plundering,  Inc.").  Invested  it  in 
Panamanian  and  Costa  Rican  cor- 
porations. Lived  in  Costa  Rica, 
then  Bahamas,  now  man  without  a 
country,  rumored  to  be  living  on 
yacht  with  guided  missiles.  Alleg- 
edly now  runs  drug  operation.  Big 
unknown:  How  much  did  it  take  to 
bribe  2  countries?  Some  money  re- 
trieved by  lawyers,  but  net  worth 
believed  to  exceed  $125  million. 


(Mrs.  Donald  Peabody  Ross)  In- 
heritance. Montchanin,  Del.  77. 
Widowed,  3  children.  Niece  of 
Pierre  (see  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  family, 
du  Pont  family);  received  4%  share 
when  he  distributed  his  wealth 
1924.  Husband  member  of  family 
partnership  that  founded  Delaware 
Park  racetrack,  1937.  Hobbies:  gar- 
dening, breeding  horses  and  hunt- 
ing dogs.  Minimum  net  worth: 
$125  million. 


//  S/e(/i/it>re  c/(/  ^c/t/ 
JjkxtH  $//e»  (/a  ^ftoti/  t  Mee/ta/ </ 
Sve/ifn  ^/te^eeca  c/t/  'tsomC 

William  </«  9>wt  III 

Brother  and  sisters;  William  III  half 
brother.  Inheritance.  Children  of 
William  Jr.  (d.  1965),  grandson  of 
Henry  (Boss)  du  Pont  (d.  1889),  orga- 
nizer original  Gunpowder  Trade 
Assn.  1872.  John:  Newtown 
Square,  Penna.  44.  Unmarried,  lives 
with  mother.  Intense  private  ath- 
lete. "I  run  in  the  woods  a  lot  or 
swim  underwater;  it's  a  great  way 
to  avoid  people."  Near-world-class 
in  pentathlon.  Noted  scholar 
(founded  Delaware  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
gave  it  personal  collection  250,000 
seashells,  then  world's  largest  in 
private  hands).  Jean  (Mrs.  William 
Mason  Sheehan):  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
60.  3  marriages,  2  divorces;  4  chil- 
dren by  second  husband.  Horsewo- 
man. Said  to  resent  naming  of  sec- 
ond husband  instead  of  herself  to 
run  father's  bank,  Delaware  Trust. 
Evelyn:  58.  Divorced,  remarried. 
Has  stayed  out  of  public  view  since 
helping  auction  late  father's  furni- 


ture. William  III:  El  Paso,  Tex.  31. 
Unmarried.  Son  of  1940s  tennis 
star  Margaret  Osborne.  Owns  stud 
farm  in  Ky.  and  part-interest  in 
Thoroughbred  Record,  weekly  trade 
magazine.  Father  left  $50  million 
to  each  of  5  children;  should  be  over 
$125  million  now  (fifth  child,  Wil- 
liam Henry,  who  changed  name  to 
Henry  E.I.  in  1973,  has  suffered  se- 
vere business  losses,  believed  to  be 
worth  much  less). 


Inheritance.  Wilmington,  Del.  67. 
Widowed,  5  children.  Father,  Philip 
du  Pont,  ran  $10  million  inheri- 
tance up  to  $58  million  in  stock 
market,  died  1928.  She  inherited 
$50  million  (dissolute  older  sister 
cut  off  with  mere  $2  million).  Mar- 
ried stockbroker;  celebrated  in 
horsey  set  as  owner  of  Christiana 
Stables.  Son  Brett  sometime  Grand 
Prix  auto  racer.  Fortune  worth  at 
least  $125  million. 


.  /\a//ia  mte  f/r<i/i<n>i 

Washington  Post  Co.  Washington, 
D.C.  66.  Widowed,  4  children.  Fa- 
ther Eugene  Meyer,  Wall  St.  bank- 
er, bought  Post  at  bankruptcy  1933; 
she  and  husband  Philip  took  over 
1946.  Expanded;  bought  Newsweek 
1961.  Since  Philip's  death  1963,  has 
run  company;  her  direct  but  low- 
keyed  management  style  very  suc- 
cessful. Went  public  1971;  newspa- 
per was  first  to  break  Watergate 
story  1972.  Son  Donald,  38,  is  Post 
publisher,  but  she  still  controls  ma- 
jority Post  Co.  voting  stock.  Mini- 
mum net  worth:  $125  million. 


Investments.  Far  Hills,  N.J.  74.  Wi- 
dowed, remarried,  2  children  by 
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first  marriage.  Father  was  son  of 
Polish  immigrant,  became  leader  of 
1920s  Wall  St.  establishment  as 
Dillon,  Read  &  Co.;  died  1979.  C. 
Douglas:  distinguished  public  ser- 
vice as  France  ambassador  1953-57; 
Sec'y  Treasury  1961-65;  stepping 
down  1983  as  chairman  Met.  Muse- 
um of  Art  (NYC).  Sold  Dillon,  Read 
1981.  Controls  family  fortune — in- 
cluding 34%  U.S.  &  Foreign  Securi- 
ties Corp.,  Chateau  Haut-Brion 
vineyard  (France),  art,  six  homes, 
other  investments — worth  at  least 
$125  million. 

Publishing.  Locust  Valley,  N.Y.  50. 
Divorced,  remarried,  4  daughters  by 
first  wife,  2  stepchildren.  Grandfa- 
ther left  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  to 
cofound  Doubleday  &  Co.  predeces- 
sor 1897;  father  ran  it  until  death 
1949.  Now  Nelson  Jr.  controls  larg- 
est hardcover  trade  book  publisher, 
bookstores,  book  clubs  (including 
Literary  Guild),  radio  stations.  Also 
N.Y.  baseball  Mets.  Accused  of  be- 
ing more  interested  in  ball  than 
books,  but:  "I  spend  3  times  more  of 
my  time  on  publishing  than  on  the 
Mets."  Sister  pushed  to  take  co. 
public  but  "the  battle  is  over";  co. 
private.  1982  revenues  over  $500 
million;  his  51%  interest  worth  at 
least  $125  million. 

Entrepreneur,  inheritance.  Port- 
land, Me.  and  Hobe  Sound,  Fla.  84. 
Widowed,  remarried,  5  children  (1 
deceased).  Inherited  $3  million 
from  first  father-in-law,  William 


Payne  Whitney,  obtained  patent  on 
stainless  steel  1927.  Merged  com- 
pany into  Armco  Steel,  was  long- 
time director.  Also  owned  sugar 
plantations  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  later 
sold;  other  interests.  Lately,  horse 
breeding,  also  cattle.  Has  one-third 
interest  in  trust  from  estate  of  first 
wife,  Joan  Whitney  Payson  (owned 
N.Y.  baseball  Mets;  d.  1975).  This 
year  gave  $7  million-plus  to  build 
Portland  art  museum.  Hunts  quail 
Nov.  to  Feb.  weekends  on  17,000- 
acre  Fla.  ranch,  said  to  be  crack 
shot.  With  diversified  stock  portfo- 
lio, minimum  net  worth  is  $125 
million. 


awt/man 


Inheritance.  Washington,  D.C.  91. 
Divorced,  widowed,  remarried;  2 
children  by  first  wife.  Son  of  Ed- 
ward H.  Harriman,  19th  century 
rail  lord,  financier  (d.  1909).  Played 
world-class  polo  as  youth;  joined 
board  father's  Union  Pacific  age  21. 
Upon  mother's  death  1935,  heir 
with  4  siblings  (now  deceased)  to 
$69  million  UP  fortune;  also  fa- 
ther's admonition:  "Great  wealth 
requires  great  responsibilities."  40- 
year  career  as  diplomat:  ambassa- 
dor to  Russia,  Great  Britain  (WWII); 
secretary  of  commerce;  N.Y.  gover- 
nor 1955-58,  etc.  Still  active.  Liber- 
al thinker,  conservative  spender. 
Stock,  oil,  real  estate  fortune  worth 
at  least  $125  million. 

Inheritance.  Pittsburgh.  94.  Never 
married.  Strong-willed,  worshipful 
daughter  (and  sole  surviving  child) 
of  Henry  Clay  Frick.  He  was  proto- 
type "robber  baron";  dominated 
Pittsburgh  coke  industry  in  Carne- 
gie era;  broke  bloody  Homestead 
Strike  1892.  She  inherited  $38  mil- 
lion upon  his  death  (1919);  report- 
edly was  canny  businesswoman. 
Once  lived  near  Frick  Collection 
(NYC)  established  in  his  memory; 
now  stays  in  secluded  Pittsburgh 
mansion.  "She's  a  private  citizen 
and  doesn't  want  to  be  disturbed  at 
94."  If  invested  wisely,  her  fortune 
at  least  $125  million  by  now. 

Oil.  Salt  Lake  City.  79.  Married,  5 
children.  Canadian-bom,  came  to 


U.S.  1934.  Founded  Husky  Oil 
1938,  was  producing  400  barrels  per 
day  through  early  1940s.  Canadian 
expansion  led  to  major  finds.  "We 
made  the  mistake  of  going  public" 
1960s.  Canadian  nationalistic 
movement  1979  forced  Husky  to 
sell  out.  Nielson's  20%  brought  at 
least  $100  million.  Now  selling 
400,000-subscriber  cable  TV  fran- 
chises Los  Angeles.  Real  estate, 
U.S.  oil,  several  small  companies. 
Minimum  net  worth:  $125  million. 


Oil.  Houston.  78.  Married,  1  daugh- 
ter. Worked  in  sales  for  Standard 
Oil,  ran  gas  station,  then  joined 
Minneapolis  oil  brokerage  firm  ear- 
ly 1930s.  "Here  I  was,  1,000  miles 
from  the  nearest  oil  well,  making 
money  for  some  other  guy.  Why 
couldn't  I  do  the  same  thing  for 
myself?"  Founded  Scurlock  Oil 
1936.  Believes  in  lucky  13:  Bom  on 
13th,  graduated  high  school  on 
13th,  arrived  Houston  on  13th.  Big- 
gest boom  came  in  1949;  hit  13  for 
13  wells.  Sold  some  assets  to  Ash- 
land Oil  for  $85  million  cash  1982. 
Scurlock  kept  refineries,  reserves. 
Has  no  debt.  Minimum  net  worth: 
$125  million. 


fta/co/wi  Statin 


Publishing,  broadcasting.  Engle- 
wood  and  Spring  Lake,  N.J.  45.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children.  Grandfather  John 
bought  into  Bergen  (NJ)  Record; 
wholly  owned  by  family  since 
1930.  Malcolm  spent  1960s  learn- 
ing business,  took  over  1971;  fin- 
ished college  after  a  second  child 
bom.  Civic-minded;  driven;  heart 
attack  age  26:  "I  worked  very,  very, 
very,  very  hard  for  a  number  of 
years."  Newspaper  (est.  1983  rev- 
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enues,  $75  million)  highly  profit- 
able. With  4  TV  stations,  Bergen 
Evening  Record  Corp.  worth  over 
$200  million.  He  votes  all  shares, 
beneficially  owns  60%  worth  mini- 
mum $125  million. 


^//iwrnaa  Jordan 


Oil,  wine.  Healdsburg,  Calif.  48. 
Married,  3  children.  Geologist  and 
lawyer  by  training,  founded  Trend 
Exploration  Ltd.  in  native  Denver 
1966.  Explored  for  oil  U.S.,  Canada, 
Europe,  SE  Asia;  met  with  huge 
success  in  Indonesia.  Sold  company 
for  $110  million  in  1974.  Moved  to 
Sonoma  County,  put  $15  million 
into  winery,  seeking  to  produce 
"elegance  of  a  fine  Bordeaux"  in 
Calif.  Expert  opinion  says  he  has. 
Also  runs  Jordan  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  on 
side.  Minimum  net  worth:  $125 
million. 

Inheritance.  Wayzata,  Minn.  67. 
Married,  1  son,  2  daughters.  Only 
child  of  William  McKnight,  3M 
founder  (d.  1978).  Husband  James, 
also  67,  rose  to  chairman  and  CEO 
Honeywell,  Inc.,  retired  1979  after 
35  years.  Now  they  own  5  Jujamcyn 


theaters  (named  for  the  children)  on 
New  York's  Broadway,  profitable 
racehorses  at  Tartan  Farms  in 
Ocala,  Fla.  Enough  interests  to 
keep  them  both  busy:  "We're  just 
doing  our  thing,  here,  there  and 
wherever."  Her  parents  each  left 
$250  million,  from  which  created 
$340  million  humanities  founda- 
tion. Her  estimated  net  worth: 
$125  million  or  more. 


Fitness.  Ocala,  Fla.  60s.  Divorced  4 
times,  remarried;  3  children  by 
third  marriage.  9th-grade  dropout 
("I  should  have  dropped  out  in  the 
6th  grade.").  Was  animal  importer 
for  circuses,  zookeeper.  Spent  22 
years  designing  the  better  weight- 
hfting  machine;  introduced  Nauti- 


lus 1970.  America  discovered  fit- 
ness; now  Nautilus  Sports/Medical 
Industries,  Inc.  (estimated  revenues 
over  $200  million)  has  over  100,000 
machines  sold.  Lately:  TV  exercise, 
video  programming  and  betting 
heavily  on  new  back  machine;  con- 
sidering going  public.  Still  zoo- 
keeper:  breeds  crocodiles,  tarantu- 
las, rattlesnakes,  etc.  "Some  of  our 
research  is  so  strange,  we  don't  talk 
about  it."  Minimum  net  worth: 
$125  million.  "If  I  can't  make  $20 
billion  on  the  back  machine,  I'll  go 
shoot  myself." 


ffa/co/m  .j^S 


'ted 


Publishing.  Far  Hills,  N.J.  64. 
Married,  5  children.  Father  B.C., 
Scottish  immigrant,  founded 
Forbes  magazine  1917,  built  to 
preeminence  in  his  day.  Maga- 
zine languished  during  Depres- 
sion, WWII.  Rebuilt  by  sons 
Malcolm  and  Bruce,  who  inher- 
ited 1954.  Bruce  died  1964,  Mal- 
colm eventually  becoming  sole 
owner,  guiding  to  dramatic  in- 
creases readership,  circulation 
(over  700,000),  revenues,  profit- 
ability. Also  hot  air  balloonist, 
motorcyclist,  yachtsman.  Owns 
vast  real  estate  (including  Colo- 
rado ranch  land,  South  Seas  is- 
land, Tangier  palace),  Faberge 
eggs,  toy  soldiers,  art,  etc.  Net 
worth:  See  page  168. 


f 
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already  been  so  divided  among  heirs  or  family 
partners  that  no  individual  qualifies  for  The  Forbes  Four 
Hundred,  yet  the  families  still  show  enough 
cohesion — in  financial  matters,  at  any  rate — to 

be  considered  as  entities.  Those  uncovered 
in  our  research  follow.  The  listing  on  the 

following  pages  is  extensive  but  not  intended 
to  be  as  complete  as  our  search  for  the  richest  individuals 
in  America.  Think  of  most  of  these  as  the 
significant  echoes  of  former  Four  Hundred  members. 
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Charlotte,  N.C.  Descendants  of 
William  Henry  Belk,  who  opened  a 
general  store  in  Monroe,  N.C.  1888, 
and  of  brother  John,  who  joined 
him.  Gave  no  credit;  bought  out,  for 
pennies  on  the  dollar,  competitors 
who  did  give  credit  during  hard 
times.  Biggest  growth  period:  Great 
Depression.  About  25  family  mem- 
bers own  over  350  small  corpora- 
tions, mostly  shared  with  local 
owner-managers.  Family  known  to 
feud:  "pure  southern  Gothic." 
Combined  fortune  easily  exceeds 
$300  million. 


Memphis.  Three  generations  in  real 
estate.  Patriarch  Philip,  79,  began 
buying  land  mid- 1930s.  "We  can 
count  on  one  hand  all  the  things  we 
have  sold."  Now  largest  landlord  in 
Tennessee,  with  over  600  tracts  in 
Memphis'  Shelby  County  alone: 
motels  (some  15  Holiday  Inns), 
shopping  centers,  industrial  parks, 
office  buildings,  apartments,  farm- 
land. 2  of  3  sons  killed  in  plane 
crash  1963.  Son  Jack,  55,  now  runs 
operations.  Also  2  grandsons  in 
business.  "Family  businesses  that 
go  public  are  usually  sorry."  Family 
worth  exceeds  $300  million. 


Louisville.  Descendants  of  George 
Garvin  Brown,  founder  Brown-For- 
man  Distilleries  (Jack  Daniels,  Ear- 
ly Times)  1870  to  make  medicinal 
whiskey.  Company  stayed  with 
premium  products.  Now  run  by 
great-grandson  Lee  Brown  and 
cousin  Owsley  Frazier;  also  4  other 
family  members,  numerous  rela- 
tives of  other  employees:  "If  a  man 
is  hardworking,  loyal  and  bright, 
chances  are  his  son  will  be." 
Bought  Southern  Comfort  1979, 
Lenox,  Inc.  1983.  Family's  stock 
worth  $278  million. 


California,  et  al.  Descendants  of 
Frank  Buck,  cofounder  (1911)  Bel- 
ridge  Oil.  Family  received  $665 
million  from  1979  buyout  by  Shell, 
of  which  The  San  Francisco  Foun- 
dation got  $253  million  (see  Faces). 


Eva,  widow  of  Frank  II  (d.  1942),  got 
largest  single  fortune,  near  $100 
million:  "I  don't  really  know.  I 
didn't  go  down  to  the  meeting." 
Third  and  fourth  generation  share 
nearly  $200  million.  Nevada,  New 
Mexico;  family  members  going  sep- 
arate ways.  C.B.  Buck:  "We  sold  the 
company,  got  the  money  in  the 
bank;  everybody's  happy."  Fortune 
worth  minimum  $350  million. 


V)a6ot 

Boston  area.  Descendants  of  John 
Cabot,  immigrant  (1700)  merchant 
from  Isle  of  Jersey.  Famed  Boston 
"Brahmins"  ("The  Lowells  speak 
only  to  Cabots/And  Cabots  speak 
only  to  God").  Patriarch  Thomas 
Cabot:  "They  got  it  [money]  the 
hard  way,"  i.e.,  married  well.  God- 
frey Cabot  founded  Cabot  Corp. 
1882  to  make  carbon  black  from 
newly  discovered  natural  gas.  Fam- 
ily still  holds  40%,  worth  $332  mil- 
lion. Louis  W.  Cabot,  62,  heads  the 
$1.5  billion  company,  two  other 
family  members  sit  on  board.  Paul 
Cabot,  85,  built  up  Harvard's  en- 
dowment; now  Walter  Cabot,  50, 
runs  Harvard's  investment  arm. 


Origin:  Minneapolis.  Founder  Wil- 
liam W.  Cargill,  son  of  Scottish  sea 
captain,  born  on  Long  Island, 
moved  West,  set  up  Cargill,  Inc. 
1865,  quickly  became  leading  Mid- 
west grain  trader.  Across-the-street 
neighbor  John  Hugh  MacMillan 
married  Cargill's  daughter  1895, 
became  company  president.  Run  by 
John,  John  Jr.,  to  1960.  Now  one  of 
biggest  grain  traders  in  world,  di- 
versifying into  other  foodstuffs 
(beef,  etc.),  based  near  Minneapolis. 
85%  owned  by  Cargill  and  MacMil- 
lan families;  interest  exceeds  $1.1 
billion,  of  which  some  $700  mil- 
lion owned  by  James  and  Margaret 
Cargill,  J.  Hugh  MacMillan,  W. 
Duncan  MacMillan,  Marion  Mac- 
Millan Pictet  (which  see).  Way- 
crosse,  Inc.,  situated  Minnetonka, 
manages  most  of  family  money. 


Los  Angeles,  et  al.  The  dominant 
L.A.  family;  their  Times,  the  domi- 
nant newspaper.  Publisher  and  land 
magnate  Harry  Chandler  died  1944; 


passed  Times  Mirror  Co.  fortune 
(now  31%)  to  his  children;  3  are 
surviving.  Son  Norman  (d.  1973) 
built  up  company  business  side 
1950s,  1960s.  Grandson  Otis,  55, 
made  editorial  side  one  of  best  in 
U.S.  Fewer  than  50  descendants 
share  trusts  (17.7%  of  company) 
worth  more  than  $475  million,  ex- 
cluding 3  surviving  children  of  Har- 
ry (see  Ruth  Chandler  von  Platen,  Har- 
rison Gray  Chandler,  Alice  May  Chan- 
dler Goodan). 


Ft.  Mill,  S.C.,  et  al.  Elliot  White 
Springs,  would-be  writer,  inherited 
5  cotton  mills  from  father  1931. 
Used  WWII  profits  to  expand  to 
New  York,  moved  into  finished 
goods.  Launched  then-risque  na- 
tional advertising  campaign  1950: 
"A  buck  well  spent  on  a  Spring- 
maid  sheet."  Died  1959;  son-in-law 
H.W.  Close  took  over,  now  chair- 
man. Springs  Industries  now  one  of 
nation's  largest  manufacturers 
sheets,  pillow  cases,  etc.  Family  (all 
Closes)  owns  55%;  other  interests 
include  insurance  company,  rail- 
road, newspapers.  Minimum  fam- 
ily worth:  $210  million. 


NYC.  Brothers  Sherman  and  Ed- 
ward left  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege to  become  men's  clothing  re- 
tailers; started  Westchester  con- 
struction company  1954,  built 
midrise  apartment  buildings.  Now 
they  own  large  commercial  proper- 
ties NYC  (incl.  666  Fifth  Ave.);  de- 
velop others.  Sherman  the  finan- 
cier, 59,  dominant  brother.  Ed,  62, 
construction  chief:  "Manhattan  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  every- 
thing. This  is  it!"  Avid  golfers,  but 
Sherman  is  better:  "He  concen- 
trates more."  Share  fortune  in  ex- 
cess of  $200  million;  they  claim 
much  higher. 


Golden,  Colo,  and  various.  Descen- 
dants of  Adolph  Coors,  German  im- 
migrant who  built  small  brewery 
1873.  Became  nation's  largest.  2 
grandsons,  2  great-grandsons  run 
company,  now  6th-largest  U.S. 
brewer.  Looking  East,  but  popular- 
ity suffering  from  national  cam- 
paign depicting  it  as  antiunion, 
antiminority,  antigay:  Paul  New- 
man switched  to  Budweiser. 
Grandson  William  Coors:  "It's  a 
bum  rap,  a  smear  on  the  company." 
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5  family  members  own  all  voting 
stock,  more  than  100  family  mem- 
bers share  70%  of  company  traded 
nonvoting  shares.  Family  stake 
worth  at  least  $625  million. 


Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis. 
Founder  Gardner  Cowles  Sr. 
bought  struggling  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister 1903  for  $300,000;  eliminated 
competition,  added  evening  Trib- 
une, built  respectable  newspaper. 
Son  John  Sr.  (d.  1983)  followed  suit 
with  struggling  Minneapolis  Star, 
from  1935.  Second  son  Gardner 
(Mike)  Jr.,  80,  was  doing  same  with 
Look  magazine  until  wiped  out  by 
TV.  Third  generation  struggling 
with  one  another;  lost  some  news- 
papers, profits,  family  unity.  1982: 
Tried  to  merge  firms,  but  couln't 
agree;  John  Jr.  ousted  as  president. 
"Well,  there's  been  some  in-fight- 
ing; I  don't  know  whether  you'd 
characterize  it  as  a  lot."  24  papers,  9 
TV/radio  stations,  other  interests. 
Over  70  family  members  share 
minimum  $350  million. 


Houston.  Descendants  of  Hugh 
Roy  Cullen,  legendary  wildcatter; 
hit  famed  Tom  O'Connor  field  ear- 
ly 1930s  (500  million  bbl.).  Favored 
strategy:  Drill  abandoned  dry  holes 
deeper,  find  the  oil.  Founded  Quin- 
tana  Petroleum  1932.  After  only 
son  was  killed  in  oilfield  accident 
1936,  Cullen  gave  away  90%  of  his 
$200  million  fortune  before  death 
in  1957.  Family  built  up  immense 
oil  and  gas  reserves  again.  Quintana 
now  run  by  executive  committee; 
no  president.  Son-in-law  Corbin 
Robertson  current  leader  of  52- 
member  family.  2  distant  grand- 
sons, 1  mentally  incompetent,  have 
passive  $12  million/year  interest, 
suing  for  larger  share  of  fortune  (see 
On  The  Docket).  Net  worth  ap- 
proaches $2  billion. 


MS 


Jacksonville,  Fla.  and  various.  De- 
scendants of  William  Milton  Davis, 
who  founded  predecessor  to  Winn- 
Dixie  Stores  1925  with  $10,000. 
Four  sons  (1  is  deceased)  built  com- 
pany from  1930s;  now  4th-largest 
supermarket  chain  with  1,210  out- 
lets in  13  Sunbelt  states  (mostly 
Florida).  Revenues  over  $7  billion. 
Still  run  largely  by  family;  firm  has 
resisted  unionism  through  gener- 
ous employee  profit-sharing  plan 


Where  the  sun  comes  up 
with  your  name  on  it 


Come  play  in  our  radiant  sun.  Bask  on  our  white  sand  beach. 
Enjoy  swimming,  sailing,  snorkeling,  fishing  and  tennis.  Exceptional 
championship  golf  nearby.  Shop  for  bargains  galore  ($800  per 
person  customs'  exemption).  When  the  sun  goes  down,  harbor 
lights  set  the  stage  for  romantic  dining.  Then  dance  to  exciting 
night  club  entertainment.  At  Frenchman's  Reef,  every  day  begins 
as  your  own. 


For  more  information  on  Frenchman's  Reef 
circle  reader  service  card. 

American  Motor  Inns,  Inc.  —  AM  EX  symbol  INN 

For  an  annual  report  write: 
American  Motor  Inns,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  14100 
aanoke.VA  24022 


FRENCHMAN'S 
RFjEFr 


BEACH  RESORT 


St.  Thomas,  United  States  Virgin  Islands 


Owned  and  operated  by  American  Motor  Inns,  Inc.,  Roanoke,  VA 
under  license  agreement  with  Holid 


Sebago  defines  the  prized  classic  hand- 
sewn.  Distinguished  by  our  full  moccasin 
construction,  superior  quality  leather,  and 
a  fit  that's  reliable.  Made. in  the  U.S.A. 
and  available  in  stores  around  the  world. 
Westbrook,  Maine  04092. 
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SOME  RENT-A-CAR 
COMPANIES  HAVE  A  NOSE 
FOR  A  GOOD  STORY. 


When  some  rent-a-car  companies  make  a  mis- 
take, you  get  a  story,  the  whole  story,  and  nothing  but 
a  story.  It's  sad,  but  true.  But  at  National,  we  back  our 
service  with  guarantees  that  no  other  car  rental  com- 
panies have.  Our  guarantees  are  in  writing,  and  you 
can  pick  them  up  at  participating  National  Car 
Rental*  locations  in  the  U.S. 


want  to  drive  to  your  destination  and  fly  home. 

Just  call  your  travel  consultant  or  SOO-CAR-RENT™ 
24-hours  in  advance  and  reserve  a  compact,  interme- 
diate or  full-size  car,  and  you're  on  your  way.  If  we 
don't  deliver  on  this  guarantee,  you'll  get  $50  off 
your  next  rental  as  long  as  this  one 
way  program  is  in  effect. 

ONLY  NATIONAL  OFFERS  GUARANTEED 
24-HOUR  ROAD  SERVICE  WITH 
AMOCO  MOTOR  CLUB , 

You  probably  won't  need  it, 
but  if  you  do  have  a  mechanical 
problem,  National  or  one  of  over 
6,500  coast-to-coast  Amoco  Motor 
Club  service  facilities  will  get  to 
you  in  a  hurry.  In  fact,  if  you're  within  50  miles  of  the 
renting  location,  we'll  be  there  in  under  two  hours. 
Guaranteed.  If  we're  not,  you'll  get  $50  off  your  next 
rental. 

There's  no  reason  for  bad  service  and  no  substi- 
tute for  a  written  guarantee.  We  give  you  National 
Attention,  and  that's  the  truth. 

limited  number  of  cars  available,  so  call  now  for  reserva- 
tions. Specific  cars  subject  to  availability.  $10  is  nondiscount- 
able  and  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Not  available 
on  weekend,  commercial,  or  special  promotional  rates. 

tGuarantee  void  if  service  is  delayed  due  to  severe  weather 
or  unusual  road  conditions. 

Restrictions  and  details  in  brochure  at  participating  U.S. 
locations.  ■ 


ONLY  NATIONAL  GUARANTEES  LOW 
ONE-WAY  RENTAL  RATES* 

If  you're  only  going  one  way,  National 
one  way  to  go.  For  only  $10  a  day  more  than 
regular  low  daily  rates,  you  can  reserve 
a  National  car  at  a  participating  U.S. 
location,  drive  it  to  your  final  des- 
tination, and  return  it  to  an 
authorized  location.  There's  no 
mileage  charge.  Guaranteed, 
It's  great  when  you  have  a  lot 
of  business  stops  that  take 
you  from  one  airport  to 
another.  And  ideal  for  short 
vacations  when  you 


National  Car  Rental 


is  the 
our 


WE  GIVE  YOU  NATIONAL  ATTENTION 
AND  THAT'S  THE  TRUTH. 

A  HOUSEHOLD  INTERNATIONAL  COMPANY 


National  feature 
GM  cars  like  this 
Pontiac  6000. 


©  1983,  National  Car  Rental  System,  Inc. 
In  Canada,  it's  Tilden.  In  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  it's  Europcar. 


(some  44%  hold  stock).  Besides 
James  E.  (which  see),  over  30  descen- 
dants hold  30%  of  stock  worth 
$417  million. 

Minneapolis.  Descendants  of 
George  Draper  Dayton,  banker 
with  new  vacant  building  in  down- 
town Minneapolis  1902,  bought  dry 
goods  company  to  have  a  tenant. 
Built  into  today's  $5.9  billion 
(sales)  Dayton-Hudson  chain.  Five 
grandsons,  ages  58  to  69,  raised  on 
isolated  farm,  taught  to  cooperate; 
took  over  business  1950  and  fol- 
lowed customers  to  the  suburbs. 
Now  mostly  retired;  they  share 
19%  of  company  with  their  16  chil- 
dren. Donald,  69:  "If  you're  privi- 
leged, you  have  a  stewardship  to 
perform.  You  have  to  serve  the  com- 
munity." Family's  estimated 
worth:  above  $625  million  (see  also 
Alida  Rockefeller  Dayton). 


San  Francisco  and  various.  Descen- 
dants of  Michael  H.  de  Young  ( 1 849- 
1925),  who  started  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  1 865  with  brother  Charles. 
Paper  "entertained"  public  with  lo- 
cal scandals,  shoot-outs,  mudsling- 
ing.  Charles  shot  dead  in  office  1880 
by  angry  reader.  M.H.  assumed  edi- 
torial functions;  years  later,  differ- 
ent reader  tried  to  shoot  him.  De 
Youngs  long  feuding  with  rival 
Hearsts  (which  see),  but  now  publish 
joint  Sunday  edition  to  save  costs. 
Great-grandson  Richard  T.  Thieriot, 
41,  patriarch  and  publisher  from 
1977.  Company  has  second,  smaller 
paper  (111.),  TV  stations,  real  estate, 
cable  interests,  etc.  Fewer  than  30 
descendants  (none  with  de  Young 
surname)  share  fortune  worth  mini- 
mum $400  million. 


Denver  and  Orlando,  Fla.  Pro- 
nounced "D-Q."  Father  Panayes 
(Pete)  (d.  1977)  emigrated  from 
Greece  1921,  wholesaled  popcorn, 
then  switched  to  more  profitable 
real  estate.  Established  family 
strategy:  buy  small  parcels  strategi- 
cally located  downtown;  hold  for 
long  run;  be  last  holdouts  in  land- 
assemblage  deals.  Sons  John, 
George  and  Deno  own  50  parcels 


totaling  some  15  acres  downtown 
Denver  (about  700,000  sq.  ft.);  also 
Florida  shopping  centers,  bank,  etc. 
Minimum  net  worth,  despite  Den- 
ver real  estate  glut,  $250  million. 
Deno:  "We're  just  building  a  few 
more  shopping  centers  and  stuff, 
nothing  gargantuan." 

Origin:  Chicago.  Founder  Richard 
R.  Donnelley  (d.  1899),  saddle- 
maker's  apprentice,  unhappy,  ran 
away  to  print  shop;  joined  another 
as  partner  1864.  Rebuilt  after  Great 
Fire  1871  by  family  into  R.R.  Don- 
nelley &  Sons,  now  largest  U.S. 
printer  (for  Time,  Newsweek,  Sears 
catalog,  et  al.);  1982  revenues  $1.4 
billion.  Family  still  owns  21%. 
Also  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Co.,  one 
of  largest  publishers  Yellow  Pages, 
sold  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet  1961  for 
$80  million  in  stock.  Gaylord,  73, 
recently  retired  chairman,  last  of 
third  generation,  has  single  largest 
fortune,  around  $100  million.  All 
told,  some  75  descendants  worth 
minimum  $475  million. 

du 

Delaware  and  various.  Descendants 
of  original  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  (1739-1817),  who  made 
his  2  sons  swear  over  their  mother's 
grave:  Remain  united  forever.  Then 
emigrated  with  them  to  America 
1800.  After  8  generations,  with  6 
major  branches,  over  1,700  living 
members,  bond  finally  near  disinte- 
gration. Family  still  controls  about 
20%  E.I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.,  7%  General  Motors,  etc., 
through  Wilmington  Trust,  Dela- 
ware Trust  or  directly.  But  family's 
traditional  calling  day  (New  Year's) 
in  Delaware  "chateau  country" 
now  requires  name  tags  to  identify 
male  relations  giving  flowers  or 
candy,  female  relations  receiving. 
Total  net  worth  of  all  du  Ponts: 
over  $10  billion.  (Includes  26  fam- 
ily members  listed  individually, 
the  Laird  family  and  the  heirs  of 
Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont). 

Sftewe  cfcwrute/  du  &cmt 

Delaware  area.  The  numerous  de- 
scendants of  Pierre  Samuel  du 
Pont's  (1870-1954)  8  brothers  and 


sisters.  Orphaned  early,  Pierre  act- 
ed as  paterfamilias.  Split  with  other 
du  Pont  branches  over  sale  of  fam- 
ily explosives  company;  arranged 
leveraged  buyout  with  2  cousins 
1902;  later  bought  out  1  cousin,' 
split  with  other,  took  control  of  E.I. 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  1915. 
Profited  enormously  from  WWI 
(sold  45%  of  explosives  used  by  Al- 
lies). Financed,  helped  engineer 
turnaround  of  General  Motors 
1920s  for  approximately  23%  of 
stock.  Similarly,  later,  U.S.  Rubber. 
Childless;  divided  wealth  among 
brothers  and  sisters,  now  all  de- 
ceased; their  descendants  worth  at 
least  $9  billion  (included  in  du  Pont 
total  above). 

Long  Island,  N.Y.  William  Enten- 
mann  Sr.  opened  mom-and-pop 
bakery  in  Brooklyn  in  1898;  by 
1978  it  had  become  14-acre  Bay 
Shore,  N.Y.  plant,  a  smaller  one  in 
Florida,  500  trucks  and  a  public 
company.  Main  secret:  45%  to  50% 
of  sales  dollar  into  high-quality  in- 
gredients. Still  run  by  widow, 
"Mrs.  E.,"  78,  and  2  of  her  3  sons. 
Sold  1978  to  Warner-Lambert 
(since  sold  again,  to  General  Foods); 
family's  share  was  $194  million. 
With  other  interests  family  worth 
at  least  $200  million. 

Wichita.  Ray  Hugh  Garvey  (d. 
1959)  bought  half  of  tiny  Kendall 
Land  Co.  191 7  for  $500  earned  from 
Topeka  paper  route.  Ended  partner- 
ship early  1920s  with  12,500  farm- 
able  acres.  Bought  small  gas  station 
chain  1924.  During  Depression  was 
a  referee  for  the  bankruptcy  court 
and  "knew  before  anyone  what  to 
buy."  Acquired  banks,  foreclosed 
farms.  After  Depression  became 
oil,  grain,  real  estate  empire  divided 
among  4  children:  Willard,  62; 
James,  60;  Olivia  Garvey  Lincoln, 
57;  Ruth  Garvey  Fink,  66.  Widow 
Olive,  89,  heads  family  trusts;  each 
child  manages  a  division.  Says  Oli- 
via: "Each  division  has  become 
more  valuable  than  the  entire  en- 
terprise was  at  the  time  of  Ray  Gar- 
vey's  death."  Minimum  family  net 
worth:  $500  million. 


San  Francisco.  Levi  Strauss,  drawn 
from  Bavaria  by  Calif,  gold  rush, 
offered  patented  blue  jeans  1873; 
prospered.  Walter  Haas  Sr.  married 
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YOUR  BUSINESS 
WILL  LOOK  BETTER 
IN  SAN  DIEGO. 

It's  not  only  high  tech  firms  that  have    the  Pacific  Basin,  not  to  mention  our 


institutions,  an  abundant  and  diverse 
work  force,  an  excellent  transportation 
network,  Mexico's  cost-effective  Twin 
Plant  assembly  program, 


EDC 

San  Diego  Economic  Development  Corporation 
701  "B"  Street,  Suite  18S0 
San  Diego.  California  92101 
(619)  234-8484 


Miroir  Brot 


Swivel  wall  model.  Measures 
9l/i"  in  diameter  and  5'  i"  deep  from 
wall  to  glass.  Chrome  #7120  ($169.00) 
Gold  #7130  ($195.00) 


Long  arm  model.  Swivel  arm  Portable  table  model.  Miroir  Brot 

extends  mirror  over  10'  i"  with  lull  quality  in  the  convenience  of  a  por- 

108  mobility.  Chrome  #7121  ($370.00)  table.  9'  i"  in  diameter.  Chrome  #7127 

Gold  #7131  ($465.00)  ($169.00)  Gold  #7137  ($195.00) 


Now  your  home  can  have  something  in  common  with 
the  world's  finest  hotels. 

Miroir  Brot,  France's  non-fogging,  magnifying  mirror 
with  its  own  built-in  light,  is  now  available  for  sale  in  America. 

Miroir  Brot,  U.S.A.  5555  S.  Sepulveda  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  CA  90230  (213)  391-0500 

■  b  n  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm 

MIROIR  BROT.  To  order  by  phone:  credit  card  customers  can  call  toll  free.(800)421-4404.  In  California  call  (800)  252-0505. 
To  order  by  mail;  write  Miroir  Brot  U.S.A.  5555  S.  Sepulveda  Blvd.,  Culver  City.  CA  90230.  Check.  MasterCard,  or  Visa 
accepted.  Add  $6.00  for  shipping  and  handling.  (If  you  order  more  than  one,  we'll  pay  all  shipping  costs. )  In  California 
add  6 '  ;  %  sales  tax.  Additional  special  bulbs  (#7190)  available  at  $5.00  each. 
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grandniece,  ran  company  1928-70. 
By  1956,  sales  $30  million,  a  Far 
West  institution;  that  year  James 
Dean  starred  in  movie  wearing 
jeans.  Now  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  over 
$2.5  billion  annual  sales.  Original 
501  double-X  waist  overall  from 
1873  still  a  major  seller.  Haas  fam- 
ily, excluding  shares  of  current 
family  leaders  Peter  E.  and  Walter 
Jr.  (which  see),  own  stock  worth 
some  $500  million. 

NYC  area,  California,  et  al.  Chil- 
dren of  John  Randolph  Hearst  Sr.  (d. 
1958),  one  of  5  sons  of  media  mogul 
William  Randolph  Hearst;  each  re- 
ceived 20%  of  Hearst  Corp.  trust;  3 
survive  (see  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Jr.,  et  al).  By  2  marriages,  John,  el- 
dest, had  2  sons  and  2  daughters; 
they  share  his  20%  worth  mini- 
mum $250  million.  John  Jr.,  50,  is 
active  in  company.  Other  son,  Wil- 
liam II,  lives  under  assumed  name 
on  West  Coast. 

Origin:  Washington,  D.C.  Sidney 
L.  Hechinger  (d.  1958)  began  wreck- 
ing company  1911;  sold  salvage  on 
spot.  First  permanent  store  1925 
when  Sidney  purchased  25  D.C. 
acres  after  WWI  business  boom. 
Now  Hechinger  Co.  sells  lumber, 
home  remodeling  supplies,  furnish- 
ings. Went  public  1972  when  rev- 
enues were  $28  million  with  10 
stores;  now  top  $200  million  with 
37  stores.  Little  diversification: 
"Many  people  jump  around,  don't 
stay  on  one  track.  We're  not  like 
that."  Son  John  W.,  63,  son-in-law 
Richard  England,  63,  share  com- 
pany management.  The  2  family 
wings  own  8  million  shares,  other 
assets,  worth  over  $200  million. 

Batesville,  Ind.  Descendants  of 
John  Hillenbrand,  one  of  many  Ger- 
man immigrant  woodworkers  who 
moved  to  well-forested  southeast 
Ind.  Founded  lumber  co.  1884,  sold 
soon  after  turn  of  century  to  con- 
centrate on  casketmaking.  Sons 
added  hospital  furniture  business 
1928;  now  leader  in  both  markets. 
Co.  run  by  son,  Daniel,  59,  grand- 
son W.  August,  42.  Bought  Ameri- 
can Tourister  (luggage)  1978.  Well 
over  100  family  members  share  6.3 
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million  shares  Hillenbrand  Indus- 
tries, recently  worth  $273  million. 
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Santa  Ana  and  Marysville,  Calif.,  et 
al.  Two  surviving  children  (of  4) 
and  10  grandchildren  Raymond  C. 
Holies  (1878-1970),  founder  Free- 
dom Newspapers,  Inc.  Doctrinaire 
libertarians:  opposed  to  gov't,  ser- 
vices, taxation,  labor  unions.  Now 
29  papers  in  11  states  (total  circ. 
over  860,000),  plus  2  TV  stations. 
Flagship  property  still  Santa  Ana 
Register,  from  1935.  Three  family 
branches  now  squabbling;  one  side 
hopes  to  dissolve  and  distribute  as- 
sets. Harry,  67,  ousted  from  man- 
agement 1982:  "My  father  would 
have  raised  a  lot  of  Cain  about 
this."  Minimal  debt;  Hoiles  fortune 
worth  at  least  $400  million. 


Cleveland  area;  Hollywood,  Fla. 
Three  sons  and  grandchildren  of 
Samuel  A.  Horvitz,  self-made  en- 
trepreneur (8th-grade  education) 
who  built  3  substantial  businesses. 
Died  1956;  trust  owns:  5  medium- 
size  newspapers,  plus  cable  inter- 
ests (run  by  Harry,  63);  Cleveland 
construction  firm  (Leonard,  60);  lu- 
crative Florida  coast  real  estate 
(William,  56).  Recently  sold  55 
oceanfront  acres  to  state  for  $42 
million.  Squabbles  over  family 
trust  erupted  in  lawsuit  1979. 
Now?  William:  "We  are  in  business 
together."  Said  grimly.  Family  net 
worth  exceeds  $200  million. 


Origin:  Corning,  N.Y.  Five  genera- 
tions owning  or  controlling  Cor- 
ning Glass  Works  (Steuben  Glass, 
Corning  Ware,  etc.).  Family  owns 
some  6.3  million  shares,  mostly  in 
trusts.  Principal  members:  Amory 
Houghton  Jr.,  chairman  executive 
committee;  James  R.  Houghton, 
chairman.  Their  father's  cousin, 
Arthur  Jr.,  regarded  as  richest  indi- 
vidual family  member.  With  stock, 
dividend  history,  family  minimum 
net  worth  is  $500  million. 
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Kennedy.  He  became  bank  presi- 
dent at  25,  then  Wall  St.  speculator. 
Sold  major  holdings  year  before 
Crash,  then  shorted  for  huge  prof- 
its. After  WWII,  plowed  fortune 
into  real  estate,  oil,  some  stocks  (d. 
1969).  Today,  trusts  held  by  widow 
Rose,  93,  and  5  of  9  children,  in- 
cluding Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
(John  F.,  Robert  F.,  Joseph  Jr.  and 
Kathleen  deceased.)  Also  29  grand- 
children and  5  great-grandchildren. 
Biggest  asset:  Merchandise  Mart 
(Chicago).  Family's  minimum  net 
worth:  $400  million. 


JOde 


King  Ranch,  Tex.  Richard  King,  Rio 
Grande  steamboat  captain,  bought 
Spanish  land  grants  in  Wild  Horse 
Desert  of  south  Texas  1850s.  Fol- 
lowed friend  General  Robert  E. 
Lee's  advice:  "Buy  land  and  never 
sell."  Now  825,000-acre  King 
Ranch;  cattle  and  oil.  (Son-in-law 
added  Kleberg  name.)  Grandson 
Bob  Kleberg  Jr.  developed  Santa 
Gertrudis,  first  new  cattle  breed  in 
Western  Hemisphere.  Fifth  genera- 
tion still  owns  and  operates.  Mini- 
mum net  worth:  $750  million,  di- 
vided among  60  heirs,  in  addition  to 
holdings  of  Robert  Shelton  and  Bel- 
ton  Johnson  (which  see). 


Delaware.  5  children,  12  grandchil- 
dren of  Mary  Alletta  du  Pont  (d. 
1938)  and  William  Winder  Laird  (d. 
1927).  Children  shared  in  1940s  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  by  uncle  Pierre 
Samuel  du  Pont  (see  du  Pont  family). 
Combined  fortune  probably  ex- 
ceeds $400  million. 
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Origin:  Boston.  Descendants  of 
entrepreneur/speculator  Joseph  P. 


Origin:  Florida.  Descendants  of  Dr. 
Howell  Tyson  Lykes;  settled  in 
Florida  1870s,  bought  land,  made 
fortune  raising  and  shipping  cattle 
to  Cuba.  Established  family  com- 
pound Tampa  1895,  branched  out 
with  8  children  to  other  regions, 
shipping;  died  1906.  Later  family 
invested  in  insurance,  banks,  real 
estate,  citrus;  steel  1960s  (Lykes 
Corp.,  merged  with  LTV  Corp. 
1978).  Steamship  line  bought  back 
by  family  1982.  Today  own  400,000 
acres  Florida,  240,000  in  Texas;  Cu- 
ban acreage  lost  in  Castro  takeover. 


Nearly  200  members  meet  annual- 
ly in  Tampa,  quietly  govern  empire 
worth  at  least  $1  billion. 

NYC  and  Great  Neck,  N.Y.  Polish 
immigrant  Philip  Mack  began  con- 
struction/demolition co.  around 
turn  of  the  century.  Son  H.  Bert, 
with  3  of  his  4  sons,  created  new, 
integrated  Mack  Co.  1964.  Plans, 
builds,  manages  property  mostly  in 
suburban  N.J.,  Florida,  Penna., 
NYC  area.  In  1960s  built  N.J.  Mea- 
dowlands  industrial  sites;  in  1970s 
office  development  (tenants  in- 
clude AT&T,  IBM,  Xerox).  Today 
has  85%  equity  in  4  million  sq.  ft. 
office  space,  9  million  sq.  ft.  indus- 
trial space.  H.  Bert,  74,  still  active. 
Family  worth  over  $200  million. 


Madison,  Wis.  Original  Oscar 
Mayer  emigrated  from  Bavaria  1 873 
at  age  14;  opened  sausage  shop  1883 
in  Chicago.  Traded  on  premium 
quality,  image  and  price;  formula 
has  worked  100  years.  Oscar  G.  Jr. 
was  CEO  1966-73;  sold  company  to 
General  Foods  1981.  Some  300  de- 
scendants, in-laws  share  fortune 
exceeding  $200  million. 


Sacramento,  Calif.,  et  al.  James 
McClatchy  started  flagship  Sacra- 
mento Bee  1857;  now  McClatchy 
Newspapers  owns  2  other  Bees 
(Fresno,  Modesto),  plus  string  of 
smaller  papers  (total  circ.  over 
500,000).  Granddaughter  Eleanor 
(d.  1980)  ran  operation  from  1936; 
became  one  of  West's  most  power- 
ful women.  Her  nephew,  Charles 
Kenny,  56,  is  current  patriarch; 
bought  ailing  Anchorage  Daily  News 
1979;  sold  TV  stations;  expanding 
heavily  in  regional  cable.  C.K.  con- 
trols majority  voting  stock;  fewer 
than  20  family  members  keep  low 
profile,  own  company  worth  mini- 
mum $300  million. 

Chicago.  Descendants  of  Colonel 
Robert  Rutherford  McCormick  (d. 
1955)  and  cousin,  Captain  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson  (d.  1946),  builders 
of  Tribune  Co.  Major  properties  in- 
clude Chicago  Tribune  and  WGN- 
TV,  New  York  Daily  News  and 
WPIX-TV.  Also  Chicago  baseball 
Cubs,  other  papers,  stations,  cable 
systems.    Once    top  circulation 
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tt  WHEN  WE  WIN 
A  CONTRACT,  ONE 
ADVANTAGE  HAS  BEEN 
WESTERN  TEMPORARY 
SERVICES." 


"With  Western,  we  can  be 
much  mare  competitive, 
mare  precise  in  costing 
labor  for  a  project,  than  if 
we  were  to  hire  the  supple' 
mental  people  ourselves. 

"Also,  hiring  outside  people 
would  make  us  feel  a  responsi- 
bility to  keep  them  employed 
after  the  project  was  finished." 

These  are  the  words  of  Dr.  John 
E.  McDonald,  President  of  PDA 
Engineering,  a  diversified  ad- 
vanced technology  company  in 
southern  California  that  grew 
55%  in  1981,  with  a  35% 
sustained  growth  projected. 

"Western's  billing  rates  are 
lower  than  our  salary  and 
benefit  package.  And  they're 
predictable,  unlike  the  costs  of 
adding  permanent  employees. 

"And  Western  fills  oat  job 
orders  promptly.  Usually 


within  10  to  15  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  our  administrative 
chief. 

"Also,  the  skills  we  have 
requested  have  been  un- 
usually well  matched.  The 

few  problems  were  quickly 
and  cheerfully  corrected,  un- 
like our  experience  with  some 
of  Western's  competitors. 

"To  sum  it  up,  Western  fits 
right  into  our  business  philos- 
ophy. They  meet  our  criteria 
very  well  when  we  have  to  sup- 
plement our  permanent  people 
in  either  numbers  or  skills.  And 
I  don't  see  that  changing." 

For  advantages  to  your  com- 
pany, call  Western  today. 

Check  the  white  pages  of  your 
local  phone  directory. 

Western 

TEMPORARY  SERVICES. 

International  Headquarters: 
301  Lennon  Lane 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598 


chain  in  U.S.,  now  4th;  1982  rev- 
enues over  SI. 5  billion.  Going  pub- 
lic 1983.  Colonel's  niece,  Ruth 
McCormick  Tankersley,  62,  is 
wealthiest  descendant  with  5%. 
Widely  dispersed  family  members 
known  to  own  one-third  of  stock; 
estimated  worth  over  $300  million. 


V 'f<lft! 


NYC  area.  Three  generations  have 
owned  or  controlled  McGraw-Hill, 
Inc.  after  James  H.  McGraw  Sr.  got 
piece  of  magazine  1880s  in  lieu  of 
unpaid  subscription  commissions. 
American  Journal  of  Railway  Appli- 
ances launched  1882.  Now  62  pub- 
lications, 12  news  services,  etc., 
plus  2  book  divisions  (revenues 
$1.2  billion).  Current  patriarch 
Harold  W.  McGraw  Jr.,  65,  recently 
retired  as  CEO;  now  chmn.;  led  suc- 
cessful fight  against  Amex  takeover 
bid  1979.  "They  thought  this  was  a 
family  company  with  golf  clubs  be- 
hind the  door."  About  30  family 
members  share  20%  worth  $400 
million. 


//<<<// 
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Galveston.  Descendants  of  William 
Lewis  Moody  Jr.  (1865-1954). 
Founded  American  National  Insur- 
ance Co.  1905;  1907  law  forcing  out 
non-Texan  insurers  proved  vast  bo- 
nanza. Built  banking,  ranching,  ho- 
tel, etc.  empire  (during  Depression, 
financially  strapped  Conrad  Hilton 
sold  out  to  Moody  under  gentle- 
man's agreement,  bought  back  for 
same  price  when  finances  im- 
proved). Family  branch  in  Galves- 
ton, long  divided,  lately  reconciled. 
Today  3  principal  members  control 
ANI,  Moody  National  Bank,  etc. 
Minimum  net  worth:  $350  million. 


Seattle.  John  W.  Nordstrom,  Swed- 
ish immigrant,  arrived  at  Ellis  Is- 
land 1888  with  $5.  Traveled  west  as 
logger  and  miner,  learned  English, 
made  $13,000  in  1896  Klondike 
Gold  Rush.  Settled  in  Seattle, 
opened  Wallin  and  Nordstrom 
Shoes  1901.  Bought  out  partner 
1929,  turned  over  to  3  sons  1930. 
Became  largest  independent  U.S. 
shoe  chain  1963;  diversified;  went 
public  1973.  Now  third  generation 
runs  second-leading  specialty  ap- 
parel retailer  (revenues  over  $600 
million).  Bruce  Nordstrom,  grand- 
son: "There  is  nothing  special 
about  what  we  do.  When  the  cus- 
tomer talks,  we  jump."  Some  25 
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family  members  share  48%  of 
stock  worth  over  $320  million. 


0 /I  H-0  A 


Victoria,  Tex.  Descendants  of 
Thomas  O'Connor  (d.  1887),  who 
built  500,000-acre,  100,000-head 
ranching  empire  in  south  Texas. 
Family  land  holdings  include  part 
of  Tom  O'Connor  field,  one  of  most 
productive  in  Texas.  Numerous  de- 
scendants still  hold  empire;  among 
most  closemouthed  people  in  state. 
Family  branched  into  banking  to 
have  a  place  to  deposit  money.  Tom 
O'Connor  Jr.,  great-grandson,  is 
current  family  leader.  Net  worth 
exceeds  $750  million. 


0>« 


Philadelphia-based.  The  heirs  and 
collateral  descendants  of  Joseph 
Newton  Pew  Sr.  Born  1848  near 
Titusville,  Penna.  in  the  early  oil 
days.  Developed  first  methods  to 
capture,  pipeline  natural  gas. 
Bought  big  into  legendary  Spindle- 
top  strike  1901.  Founded  Sun  Oil 
Co.  Family  still  has  control,  but 
"it's  not  a  tight-knit  organization 
with  an  'el  supremo'  telling  it  what 
to  do."  Over  400  members  share 
fortune  of  some  $310  million  of 
Sun  Co.  stock.  Does  not  include 
charitable  trusts  worth  $1.4  billion, 
controlling  27%  of  Sun. 


Origin:  Pittsburgh.  Steel  pioneer 
Henry  Phipps  (1839-1930),  Phila- 
delphia cobbler's  son,  as  a  child 
moved  to  Allegheny,  Penna.,  into 
house  neighboring  Andrew  Carne- 
gie's. When  Carnegie  sold  out  to 
J.P.  Morgan  1901,  Phipps  got  $50 
million;  took  stock  while  Carnegie 
took  bonds.  Set  up  Bessemer  Trust 
1911  for  his  5  children,  descen- 
dants. Now  in  5th  generation,  long 
divided  over  management  of  trusts. 
Family  member:  "You  know  the 
old  saying,  'The  Lodges  speak  only 
to  the  Cabots,  and  the  Cabots  speak 
only  to  God'?  Well,  the  Phippses 
speak  to  no  one.  Not  even  to  each 
other."  5  branches  divide  Bessemer 
holdings;  securities,  real  estate, 
shipping,  oil  and  gas  worth  over  $1 
billion,  excluding  share  of  Howard 
Phipps  Jr.  and  Anne  Phipps  Sida- 
mon-Eristoff  (which  see). 


Philadelphia  area.  Former  telegra- 
pher from  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
John  Pitcairn  established  glassmak- 
ing  plant  western  Pennsylvania 
1883.  Split  between  partners  led  to 
2  companies,  Pitcairn's  PPG  Indus- 
tries and  rival  Libbey-Owens-Ford. 
Today,  18  grandchildren,  220  other 
descendants  share  in  family  hold- 
ing company,  Pitcairn  Co.,  worth  at 
least  $500  million.  Still  holds  14% 
of  PPG. 


St.  Louis.  Descendants  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  (1847-1911),  Hungarian 
immigrant,  sometime  politician. 
Bought  bankrupt  Post-Dispatch  1878, 
specialized  in  muckraking:  "The 
crusade  was  simply  the  Pulitzer 
personality  in  print."  Later  bought 
New  York  World,  built  into  one  of 
top  U.S.  papers,  now  defunct.  With 
W.R.  Hearst,  put  "yellow  journal- 
ism" in  the  language  with  Spanish- 
American  War.  Later  established 
Pulitzer  prizes.  His  male  descen- 
dants and  their  families  share  own- 
ership of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (2 
dailies,  2  radio,  7  TV  stations,  etc.), 
worth  minimum  $400  million. 


NYC  and  Rye,  N.Y.  Jack,  76,  start- 
ed as  small  Bronx  builder  1928, 
moved  to  Manhattan  1950s, 
bought,  held  properties.  Helped 
found  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  (NYC);  also  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity (Israel),  more.  Son  Burton, 
46,  is  chief  operating  officer  Jack 
Resnick  &  Sons,  Inc.:  own  over  4 
million  sq.  ft.  NYC  office  space, 
plus  thousands  of  apartments. 
Built,  sold  Florida  condos  from 
1968.  Equity  easily  exceeds  $350 
million,  but  silent  partners,  princi- 
pally Belfers  (see  Arthur),  have  some. 
Family's  net  worth:  probably  $250 
million.  Denied  by  them. 


North  Carolina  and  Connecticut. 
Lunsford  Richardson  ran  small 
Greensboro,  N.C.  pharmacy  at  turn 
of  century,  sold  1907  to  finance  cre- 
ation of  Vicks  VapoRub.  Son  H. 
Smith  Sr.  (d.  1972)  principal  builder 


Vicks  Chemical.  Company  soared 
during  post  WWI  flu  epidemic; 
went  public  1925.  As  Richardson- 
Merrell  Inc.  (Cepacol,  Bendectin), 
sold  to  Dow  Chemical  1981;  fam- 
ily's 27%  share  brought  roughly 
$80  million  in  stock.  Created  Rich- 
ardson-Vicks  (Clearasil,  NyQuil); 
family  owns  about  16%.  Also  50% 
Piedmont  Management,  Greens- 
boro real  estate,  many  other  invest- 
ments. "You  don't  put  all  your  eggs 
in  one  basket  unless  you're  nuts." 
Roughly  120  descendants,  5  at  busi- 
ness core,  share  fortune  of  at  least 
$220  million. 

//  t  //<  ftm  2Roc/ce^e//ev 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  NYC  area  and 
various.  Numerous  descendants  of 
William  Rockefeller  (1841-1922), 
genial  brother  of  John  D.  and  co- 
founder  of  Standard  Oil  monopoly. 
William  ran  Standard  of  N.Y.  (now 
Mobil)  until  Supreme  Court  disso- 
lution 1911;  owned  roughly  12.5% 
of  "Trust,"  plus  much  railroad, 
utility  stock.  Two  sons  married 
daughters  of  James  Stillman,  head 
of  National  City  Bank  of  N.Y.  (now 
Citicorp  and  family's  H.Q.).  Two 
daughters  married  into  other  for- 
tunes: McAlpin,  Dodge.  Still  own 
substantial  Greenwich  land,  but  in- 
vestments (mostly  energy-related 
stocks)  are  conservatively  man- 
aged, highly  decentralized;  some 
handled  at  family's  Indian  Rock 
Corp.  (NYC).  Less  philanthropic 
and  visible  than  John  D.  side. 
Great-great-grandson  David  M. 
McAlpin:  "That's  because  we're 
not  as  rich."  Over  75  descendants 
share  minimum  $250  million, 
most  in  trusts. 
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NYC.  Rose  Associates  one  of 
NYC's  oldest,  largest  investment 
builders  of  apartments.  David,  92, 
began  in  Bronx  1920s,  later 
switched  to  more  profitable  Man- 
hattan. Now  3  nephews  run  firm; 
all  brothers  and  Yale  scholars. 
Chairman  Frederick  handles  con- 
struction, long-range  financing; 
president  Daniel  ("the  thinker") 
handles  long-range  planning  and 
joint  ventures  while  Elihu  man- 
ages. Own  vast  residential/com- 
mercial properties  Manhattan;  also 
Boston,  etc.;  many  with  large  insti- 
tutional partners.  Secretive;  main- 
tain low  profile:  "They're  not  flam- 
boyant, they're  responsible."  Elabo- 
rately   deny    having  substantial 
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Todays  Chevrolet 

Move  into  more.  m  a  . 
New  Chevrolet  Celebrity. 


Four  or  five  years  ago,  your  smaller  car  seemed 
enough  car.  But  now  you're  ready  to  move  into  more. 

More  room.  More  comfort.  More  power.  And 
more  than  just  a  little  more  prestige. 

For  which  we  introduce  our  smooth,  quiet,  front- 
wheel-drive  Chevrolet  Celebrity. 

Move  into  Celebrity  comfort.  Celebrity 
convenience.  Comfort  that  begins  with  more  pas- 

*AII  comparisons  based  on 


M 


senger  room  than  98  out  of  101  imports.  More 
passenger  room,  in  fact,  than  Chrysler  LeBaron.  PI 
convenience  of  more  trunk  space  than  Mercury  IV 

More?  Celebrity's  standard  electronically  fuel  rP 
injected  engine  is  so  advanced  it's  automatically  fir  IE 
tuned  by  computer.  And  gives  you  more  standard  II 
inches  than  any  front-wheel-drive  Datsun,  Toyota 
Mazda,  Ford,  Mercury  or  Dodge* 

latest  available  specifications  at  time  of  printing.  Some  Chevrolets  are  €  '> 


1984  Celebrity  Sedan  shown 

with  available  Eurosport  Equipment 

Package,  Aluminum  wheels  and 


All  inside  a  shape  so  aerodynamic  it  cruises  at 

PH  on  less  than  12  horsepower. 

More  excitement.  And  front-wheel  drive. 

plified  by  our  new  Celebrity  Eurosport  shown  here, 
e  virtues  of  Celebrity  all  wrapped  up  in  head- 
ig  new  European  styling. 
All  mounted  atop  a  Special  F41  Sport  Suspension, 
a  price  that  will  make  Europe's  best  blush  with  envy. 

gines  produced  by  other  GM  divisions,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliated  companies 


And  you  with  pride. 

Isn't  it  time  you  moved  into  more  car? 

Especially  when  all  that  much  more  doesn't  cost  all  that 
much  more.  In  fact,  try  to  find  any  other  front-wheel-drive 
car  with  Celebrity's  passenger  room  at  a  lower  sticker  price. 

You'll  see  what  we  mean  by  Chevrolet  taking 
charge.  By  bringing  you  more  of  what  you  want  today. 

For  less. 

worldwide.  See  your  dealer  for  details. 


equity  base  in  own  properties; 
knowledgeable  peers  say  otherwise. 
Family's  estimated  minimum  net 
worth:  $200  million. 


PA 


Philadelphia  area,  NYC  et  al.  De- 
scendants of  Julius  Rosenwald, 
mail-order  sales  pioneer  who 
bought  out  Alvah  C.  Roebuck 
(1895)  and  Richard  Sears  (1908).  His 
idea:  suburban  and  rural  retailing. 
It  worked;  Sears  now  over  $17  bil- 
lion sales.  Family  still  believed  to 
have  vast  company  holdings, 
though  well-hidden.  Son  Lessing  (d. 
1979)  was  one  of  world's  leading  art 
and  print  collectors.  Son  William, 
80  (founder  United  Jewish  Appeal), 
now  controls  largest  share  of  for- 
tune, over  90%  American  Securi- 
ties Corp.,  controlling  holder  Ame- 
tek.  "Old  JR"  and  widely  dispersed 
heirs  well  known  for  huge  philan- 
thropy (e.g.,  art,  Jewish  causes). 
Still  somewhat  centralized;  com- 
bined family  wealth  should  far  ex- 
ceed $300  million. 

Origin:  Cincinnati.  Populist  cru- 
sader Edward  Wyllis  Scripps  (1854- 
1926)  started  flagship  Cleveland 
Press  1878,  grew  to  become  once- 
largest  U.S.  newspaper  chain.  Fam- 
ily long  feuding:  E.W.  broke  early 
from  half-brother  James  (see  below), 
who  formed  own  company.  Chil- 
dren of  E.W.  also  split:  1  grandson 
now  runs  separate  chain  (see  Ed- 
ward Wyllis  Scripps),  while  6  other 
grandchildren  and  their  offspring 
own  about  88%  E.W.  Scripps  Co., 
66%  Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting. 
Long  run  by  minority  (12%)  How- 
ard family;  heavy  in  evening  pa- 
pers. Sold  moneylosing  Press  1980, 
UPI  wire  service  1982.  Now  16  dai- 
lies (circ.  1.5  million),  plus  syndi- 
cates, etc.;  nonfamily  CEO  at- 
tempting turnaround.  This  scat-, 
tered  Scripps  branch  (40-plus 
members)  worth  minimum  $550 
million.  Trust  to  dissolve  after 
deaths  of  4  eldest  grandchildren. 


Detroit  area,  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  et  al. 
Descendants  of  James  Edward 
Scripps  (1835-1906),  English  immi- 
grant. Conceived  radical  departure 


from  flowery,  elitist  papers  of  his 
time:  short,  simple  stories  written 
for  burgeoning  working  class.  Bor- 
rowed heavily  for  flagship  Detroit 
News  1873;  persuaded  brothers  to 
sell  family  farm  to  finance. 
Runaway  success;  formula  applied 
elsewhere.  Split  from  half-brother 
E.W.  (see  above),  went  separate 
ways  early  1900s.  Now  Evening 
News  Association  headed  by  great- 
grandson  Peter  Booth  Clark  (9 
newspapers,  5  TV,  2  radio  stations); 
family  owns  nearly  all.  Booth 
Newspapers  sold  to  Newhouse 
1976  for  $300  million;  family's 
share  34%.  Over  50  descendants 
have  minimum  net  worth  of  $350 
million. 


Buffalo  and  Dwight,  111.,  Beatrice, 
Neb.  Descendants  of  "Lord"  Wil- 
liam Scully,  moneyed  Irish  immi- 
grant who  traveled  through  Mid- 
west mid- 1800s  with  small  spade 
to  sample  soil  quality.  Acquired 
nearly  250,000  acres  rich  farmland 
("Scullyland")  in  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Missouri;  swampland 
with  oil  in  Louisiana.  "Neither  lord 
nor  viscount,  but  a  gentleman 
.  .  .  given  the  title  of  'lord'  by  the 
people  of  Illinois."  Divided  estate 
between  2  sons,  Thomas  and  Fred- 
erick. Missouri  holdings  sold  1941 
to  government.  Now,  4  grandsons 
and  their  children  own  over 
200,000  acres,  mostly  leased  to  in- 
dependent farmers.  Family  worth 
exceeds  $400  million. 


Origin:  Boston.  4  Shapiro  brothers, 
Russian  immigrants,  started  East- 
ern Baking  Co.,  producer  ice  cream 
cones  1911.  Moved  to  Baltimore, 
thinking  ice  cream  more  popular  in 
South.  Built  into  Maryland  Cup 
Corp.,  largest  maker  of  cones;  also 
leading  producer  of  disposables,  pa- 
per goods  for  hospitals,  fast  food 
chains,  stadiums,  etc.  Biggest 
break:  landing  McDonald's  con- 
tract. Shapiros  ran  company  close- 
ly; 9  of  13  directors  had  been  family 
members.  Henry  Shapiro:  "This  is 
not  a  Shapiro  business."  Now  sell- 
ing to  Ft.  Howard  Paper  Co.;  fam- 
ily's 50% -plus  of  stock,  shared  by 
70  members,  will  bring  at  least 
$270  million. 


Origin:  Chicago.  Four  Smith  broth- 
ers financed  2  Swedish  toolmakers, 
cofounded  Illinois  Tool  Works 
1912.  Produces  nuts,  bolts,  screws, 
etc.;  most  items  sell  for  less  than  a 
penny.  Adds  up:  annual  sales  $450 
million.  Early  1960s  developed  new 
plastic  fastener;  plastic  packaging 
division  now  20%  of  sales.  "Their 
goods  are  the  Band-Aid  and  Kleenex 
of  fasteners."  Harold  Smith,  3rd 
generation,  formerly  president, 
now  chairman  of  executive  com- 
mittee; also  chief  fundraiser  Repub- 
lican Party  Illinois.  Family  controls 
over  4  million  shares,  also  interest 
in  Northern  Trust  Co.;  worth  ex- 
ceeds $225  million. 


NYC.  Adolph  S.  Ochs  (1858-1935) 
bought  New  York  Times  1896  for 
$75,000;  thrived  as  alternative  to 
era's  "yellow  journalism,"  built 
into  one  of  world's  most  compre- 
hensive and  respected  newspapers. 
Today  run  by  grandson  Arthur 
Ochs  ("Punch")  Sulzberger,  57, 
who  began  diversification  early 
1970s.  Company  now  owns  30  re- 
gional papers,  4  magazines,  TV  sta- 
tions, book  company,  cable,  etc.; 
estimated  1983  billings  over  $1  bil- 
lion. Both  Arthur  and  matriarchal 
mother  Iphigene,  91,  preside  over 
trust  that  controls  board,  20%  -plus 
of  voting  stock.  Family  members 
worth  minimum  $300  million. 


'f 


San  Francisco.  Real  estate  magnate 
Ben  Swig  (d.  1980)  operated  in  Bos- 
ton while  partner  Jack  Weiler  (see 
family)  operated  in  NYC;  moved  to 
San  Francisco  1946;  bought  com- 
mercial property,  developed  exclu- 
sive 4-hotel  Fairmont  chain  (S.F., 
New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Denver). 
Partners  with  Weilers,  except  in 
hotels.  Son  Mel,  66,  heads  real  es- 
tate operations;  once  owned  prede- 
cessor of  Minnesota  North  Stars 
(hockey).  Son  Richard,  58,  runs  ho- 
tels, while  son-in-law  Richard  Din- 
ner, 62,  comanages  vast  holdings. 
These  4  share  fortune  worth  mini- 
mum $300  million. 
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Texas.  Descendants  of  Thomas 
Louis  Latane  Temple  Sr.,  who  ac- 
quired 7,000  acres  Texas  timber 
1893.  At  his  death  (1934):  200,000 
acres  and  debt-ridden  company.  By 
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1973,  half-million  acres  lovingly 
tended  forest,  earning  $9.6  million 
a  year,  run  by  grandson  Arthur  Jr. 
(from  1951).  He  "integrated  for- 
ward" by  merging  with  Time  Inc.; 
recently  retired  as  vice  chairman, 
age  63.  Now  runs  family  invest- 
ment company.  Some  20  Temple 
descendants  own  roughly  13%  of 
Time  stock,  etc.;  minimum  net 
worth  $650  million. 


Dallas.  3  sons  of  Joe  C.  Thompson 
Jr.  (d.  1961),  ice  seller  who  figured 
1927  that  late-night  customers 
might  want  bread  and  milk,  too. 
They  did.  Today,  The  Southland 
Corp.:  10,000  7-Eleven  stores 
worldwide,  1,135  other  retail  out- 
lets; $6.8  billion  annual  revenues. 
John,  57,  CEO;  Jere,  51,  president; 
Jodie,  43,  senior  executive  vice 
president.  Sons  aggressively  ex- 
panded; added  to  product  line,  in- 
cluding self-service  gasoline.  Fam- 
ily has  4.8  million  Southland 
shares;  with  26  years  of  dividends 
(currently  $4  million/year),  net 
worth  must  exceed  $225  million. 


Milwaukee.  Descendants  of  4  Uih- 
lein  brothers;  August  was  the  first 
to  emigrate  from  Germany  1850; 
worked  in  uncle's  brewery.  Aunt 
remarried,  changed  her  name; 
changed  company  name  to  Jos. 
Schlitz  Brewing  Co.  Taken  over  by 
brothers  1875  on  Joseph  Schlitz' 
death.  Family  members  ran  com- 
pany through  1977;  taken  over  by 
Stroh  Brewing  1982.  David  Uihlein: 
"I  wouldn't  get  into  bed  with  just 
anyone.  I  want  only  the  best  for 
Schlitz."  450  members  tendered 
over  20  million  shares  for  some 
$350  million. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Descendants  of 
Drs.  Henry  and  William  Erastus 
Upjohn,  brothers  who  developed 
first  readily  dissolvable  pill  (allow- 
ing accurate  dosages).  Founded  Up- 
john Pill  and  Granule  Co.  1886. 
Company  went  public  1958;  first 
outside  director  1968.  Today's  Up- 
john Co.  (makers  Motrin,  Kaopec- 
tate,  Unicap  vitamins,  etc.)  ap- 
proaching $2  billion  sales;  headed 
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by  husbands  of  2  granddaughters  of 
founder  W.E.  Over  20  descendants 
share  roughly  30%  of  stock,  worth 
$485  million. 


14  ej/er 

NYC.  Jack  Weiler,  78,  operated  in 
New  York  while  late  partner  Ben 
Swig  (see  family)  handled  Boston, 
then  San  Francisco.  Top  lease  loca- 
tor, broker  for  big  retail  chains 
1940s,  1950s.  Acquired  commercial 
properties  mostly  NYC,  also  Hous- 
ton, Cincinnati,  etc.  Former  chair- 
man United  Jewish  Appeal;  now  re- 
portedly spending  bulk  of  time 
with  various  charities.  All  property 
said  to  be  in  names  of  children:  son 
Alan,  attorney,  said  to  be  "brain"  of 
outfit  now;  son-in-law  Robert  Ar- 
now,  most  visible  member  other- 
wise reticent  family  (also  chaired 
UJA).  Half  interest  Fairmont  Hotels 
sold  to  Swigs  (cousins)  1982  for  es- 
timated $150  million.  Share  mini- 
mum $350  million. 


St.  Paul,  Washington  state,  et  al. 
Numerous  descendants  of  Freder- 
ick Weyerhaeuser  (1834-1914),  Ger- 
man immigrant.  Sawmill  where  he 
worked  bankrupted  in  1858  panic; 
he  took  over.  Became  acknowl- 
edged leader  timber  cutters;  cut 
swath  west  from  St.  Paul  to  Pacific. 
Bailed  out  RR  magnate  James  J.  Hill 
1900,  bought  900,000  acres  for  $6 
an  acre.  Family  still  dominates, 
owns  about  10%  of,  Weyerhaeuser 
Co.  Vast  diversified  family  inter- 
ests: 33%  Potlatch,  11%  Corn- 
share,  33%  First  National  Bank  in 
Palm  Beach,  numerous  privately 
held  companies,  etc.  Close  to  200 
descendants  share  fortune  worth  at 
least  $750  million. 


//  /itf/oi/xi/  >>y 

Amarillo,  Tex.  Descendants  of  sod 
farmer  James  A.  Whittenburg  (d. 
1920)  whose  son  George  home- 
steaded  Panhandle  ranch  1898. 
Now  40,000  acres,  250,000  more  in 
New  Mexico,  40,000  in  Colorado: 
ranching,  with  oil  and  gas  under 
much  of  it.  Once  owned  all  major 
local  media  properties,  sold  by  1972 
for  over  $50  million.  Fragmented; 
over  200  family  members  share  for- 
tune worth  at  least  $250  million. 


Southern  California.  Descendants 
of  Mericos  H.  Whittier,  oilman  and 
cofounder  (1911)  Belridge  Oil;  its 
first  president  until  his  death  1925. 
Son  Leland  president  1965  to  1979. 
Upon  sale  to  Shell  Oil  1979,  family 
received  $675  million.  $200  mil- 
lion-plus to  taxes,  remainder  to  4 
children,  grandchildren,  etc.  Fam- 
ily also  has  considerable  other 
holdings,  including  M.H.  Whittier 
Co.,  family  oil  company.  Minimum 
net  worth:  $600  million. 


Chicago.  Arthur  M.  Wirtz  ("King 
Arthur"  to  friends)  began  buying 
Chicago  properties  1920s,  later  de- 
veloped keen  eye  for  Depression 
bargains,  built  huge  real  estate  em- 
pire. Hooked  up  with  legendary 
grain  speculator  Jim  Norris  (d. 
1966);  together  promoted  over  50 
championship  boxing  bouts;  had 
massive  sports  empire  broken  up  in 
classic  antitrust  suit  1957.  Arthur 
died  July  1983;  2  sons,.  2  daughters 
share  holdings:  banks,  liquor  distri- 
butorships, 52%  Chicago  hockey 
Black  Hawks,  30%  basketball 
Bulls,  Chicago  Stadium,  some  50 
residential  bldgs.,  400-acre  farm, 
hotel,  racing  stables,  etc.  Son  Wil- 
liam, 53,  president  Wirtz  Corp. 
from  1964.  Family  fortune  estimat- 
ed at  $300  million. 


Columbus,  Ohio  and  California. 
Fourteen  descendants  of  brothers 
Robert  F.  and  Harry  P.  Wolfe,  build- 
ers of  19th-century  fortune  based 
on  Wear-U-Well  shoes.  Long  since 
diversified  into  newspaper  (bought 
Columbus  Dispatch  1905),  TV  and 
radio  stations,  investment  banking, 
farmland.  Political  influence:  con- 
sidered one  of  Ohio's  most  power- 
ful families.  Grandsons  John  W. 
and  John  F.  (cousins)  are  current 
patriarchs,  lead  family  worth  mini- 
mum $300  million.  "We're  not  sell- 
ing, so  who  would  know?" 


CUT  HERE  for  Pan  Am's  ISW 
Clipper  Class  seat. 


CUT  HERE  for  TWA's  20%" 
Ambassador  Class  seat. 


WORLD'S 
WIDEST 
AIRLINE  SEA 
CUTS  OTHE 
AIRLINES 
DOWN  TO  SI2 

British  Airways  Super  Club® 

When  you're  travelling  on  busines 
offer  you  the  widest  seats  in  the 
give  you  24  inches  between  armr< 
^%  more  room  than  TWA  or 
1>\  Am!*  You'll  always  be  nfi 
1  an  aisle  or  a  window,  an) 
*  f  have  almost  a  foot  of  wc 
Jfc    /^Hl  sPace  between  you  and 
■  passenger. 
American  Airlines 
AAdvantage®  Program 
Show  us  your  number  at  ch 
and  your  flight  miles  on  I 
Airways  between  the  U.S 
London  will  count  towan 
AAdvantage  travel  aware 
First  Class  Comfort 
Lean  back  in  luxury  in  oui 
sumptuous  First  Class, 
with  its  sleeperseats  and 
impeccable  British  service. 
The  Ultimate:  Concorde 
If  you  want  to  reach  London  in  half  thi 
time,  there's  only  one  way  —  our  Supers 
Concorde. 

It's -no  wonder  that  British  Airways 
more  people  to  more  countries  than  an 
else.  After  all,  we're  the  World's  Favoui 
Airline.  Call  your  travel  agent  or  corpo 
travel  department. 

British 
airways 

The  World's  Favourite  Airline 


•Measurements  are  inside  armrest  to  inside  armrest.  British 
Airways  has  a  few  Super  Club  seats  only  22"  wide  due  to 
structural  requirements.  However,  all  Super  Club  seats  are 
wider  than  our  competitors! 


No  longer  among 
The  Four  Hundred 


Seventy-four  individuals  leave  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  this 
'ear.  Of  the  superrich  emeriti,  13  died,  5  suffered  serious  finan- 
cial setbacks  (though  all  remain  enviably  rich)  and  15  fortunes 
vere  reallocated  for  various  reasons.  The  other  41  simply  could 
lot  keep  pace  with  their  rising  peers. 


lied: 

5rown,  George  R.  $100  million  for- 
une  1982.  Entrepreneur  (construc- 
ion,  oil  and  gas  production).  Hous- 
on.  Died  Jan.  22,  1983  of  heart  fail- 
ire,  age  84.  Survived  by  widow,  Alice, 
I  daughters,  14  grandchildren,  7  great- 
jandchildren. 

Zopeland,  Lammot  du  Pont  Sr.  $400 
nillion  fortune  1982.  Du  Pont  Co. 
inheritance).  Greenville,  Del. 
Vas  wealthiest  individual  du 
>ont.  Died  July  1,  1983  of  a  heart 
ittack,  age  78.  Survived  by  wid- 
>w,  Pamela,  2  sons,  1  daughter,  10 
;randchi  ldren  (see family,  p.  151 ). 
)arrin,  David  M.  $100  mil- 
ion  fortune  1982.  Auto-  v 
natic  Switch  Co.  stock. 


.ivingston,  N.J. 
3ied  June  6,  1983  of 
:ancer,  age  65.  Sur- 
vived by  widow,  Margaret,  and 
>  sons. 

)u  Pont  (Scott),  Marion.  $300 
nillion  fortune  1982.  Du  Pont 
Zo.  (inheritance).  Montpelier, 
/a.  and  Camden,  S.C.  Died 
>ept.  4,  1983  after  long  illness, 
ige  89.  Was  twice  divorced, 
once  from  actor  Randolph 
icott),  childless.  Estate  believed  to  go 
o  5  nieces  and  nephews  (see  John 
Ueuthere  du  Pont,  et  at,  p.  141). 
:asken,  David.  $170  million  fortune 
1982.  Oil.  California.  Died  Dec.  30, 
.982,  age  67.  Childless;  survived  by 
vidow  and  several  relatives. 
Sail,  Joyce  Clyde.  $200  million  for- 
une  1982.  Hallmark  Cards.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Died  Oct.  29,  1982,  age  91. 
iurvived  by  son  (see  Donald  J.  Hall,  p 
K)),  2  daughters,  a  sister,  1 1  grandchil- 
Iren,  several  great-grandchildren, 
ohnson,  John  Seward.  $170  million 
ortune  1982.  Johnson  &  Johnson.  Ft. 
'ierce,  Fla.  Died  May  23,  1983,  age  87. 


Survived  by  widow  (and  third  wife), 
Barbara,  a  son  and  3  daughters  by  first 
marriage,  a  son  and  daughter  by  sec- 
ond marriage  and  a  sister. 
Kalikow,  Harold  J.  $100  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Real  estate.  NYC.  Died 
July  2,  1983  following  stroke,  age  73. 
Survived  by  widow,  Juliet,  1  son  (see 
Peter  S.  Kalikow,  p.  106),  1  daughter,  2 
grandchildren. 

Keck,  William  M.  Jr.  $100  mil- 
lion fortune  1982.  Superior  Oil 
Co.  Los  Angeles.  Died  Nov.  8, 
1982  of  a  heart  attack,  age  72. 
Survived  by  widow,  Marie,  1  son 
(see  William  Keck  II,  p.  104),  3 
\  grandsons. 

Lansky,    Meyer.  $100 
'  million  fortune  1982. 

Mob  moneyman 
y  (casinos,  motels,  et 
al.)  Miami  Beach. 
Died  Jan.  15,  1983  of  cancer, 
age  81.  Survived  by  widow, 
Thelma,  2  sons  and  1  daughter 
by  a  previous  marriage. 
Lauder,  Joseph  H.  $125  million 
fortune  1982.  Cosmetics.  NYC 
and  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Died  Jan. 
15,  1983  of  a  heart  attack. 
70s.  Survived  by  widow,  2 
sons,  4  grandchildren  (see  Estee,  Leon- 
ard  and  Ronald  Lauder,  p.  11 7). 
McNeil,  Henry  Slack.  $168  million 
fortune  1982.  Pharmaceuticals  (John- 
son &  Johnson  stock).  Plymouth 
Meeting,  Penna.  Died  May  2,  1983  of 
a  heart  attack,  age  66.  Survived  by 
widow,  Lois,  2  sons,  2  daughters,  9 
grandchildren. 

Wirtz,  Arthur  M.  $300  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Real  estate,  sports,  et  al. 
Chicago.  Died  July  21,  1983  of  cancer, 
age  82.  Estate  passes  to  2  sons  and  2 
daughters  (see  Wirtz  family,  p  159). 
Also  survived  by  10  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren. 


Declined. 

Grant,  Charles  B.  $200  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Oil  well  supplies.  Hous- 
ton. Age  62.  Oilfield  supplies  industry 
has  suffered  serious  setbacks  due  to 
dropping  oil  prices.  The  Grant  Corpo- 
rations were  no  exception. 
Hefner,  Robert  A.  III.  $150  million 
fortune  1982.  Natural  gas.  Oklahoma 
City.  Age  48.  Drills  deepest  gas  wells 
in  the  world  (35,000  ft.),  but  prices  fell 
dramatically  this  year,  and  Hefner's 
GHK  Co.  was  hurt  accordingly. 
Richards,  Roy.  $100  million  fortune 
1982.  Cable  manufacturer.  Carroll- 
ton,  Ga.  Age  71.  Aluminum  and  cop- 
per prices  weak  in  1982;  the  value  of 
Richard's  Southwire  Co.  down  con- 
siderably. "We  had  a  disastrous  year," 
he  said.  "Call  me  in  1984." 
Sutton,  Robert  B.  $150  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Oil  reseller  and  producer. 
Breaux  Bridge,  La.  Age  50.  Believed  to 
be  suffering  continual  asset  depletion 
due  to  frozen  assets,  legal  troubles  and 
consequent  difficulty  conducting 
business  (see  Forbes.  Aug.  1,  1983). 
Zarrow,  Henry.  $100  million  fortune 
1982.  Oilfield  supplies.  Tulsa.  Age  67. 
Experiencing  hardships  in  a  currently 
depressed  industry. 
Left  behind: 

Allison,  Fred  M.  Jr.  $100  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Oil.  Midland,  Tex.  Age  64. 
With  oil  prices  down,  his  known  re- 
serves have  decreased  in  value  below 
this  year's  $125  million  cutoff. 
Arnow,  Robert  H.  $100  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Real  estate.  NYC.  Age  60. 
Son-in-law  of  Jack  D.  Weiler,  brother- 
in-law  of  Alan  (see  both,  p.  162).  No 
significant  change  in  business  activ- 
ity to  warrant  net  worth  rise  (see 
Weiler  family,  p.  159). 
Biggs,  Electra  Waggoner.  $150  million 
fortune  1982.  Oil  (inheritance).  Ver- 
non, Tex.  Age  64.  Oil  prices  down. 
With  downward  reevaluation  of  rela- 
tively dry  500,000-acre-plus  Wag- 
goner Ranch  (she  has  50%),  new  esti- 
mate under  $125  million  (see  Albert 
Buckman  Wharton  HI,  p.  162). 
Bright,  Harvey  R.  (Bum).  $125  million 
fortune  1982.  Oil,  trucking.  Dallas. 
Age  62.  Oil  and  trucking  both  trou- 
bled these  days. 

Brown,  William  Lee  Lyons  Jr.  $125 
million  fortune  1982.  Brown-Forman 
Distillers  Corp.  Louisville,  Ky.  Age 
47.  Stock  in  liquor  company  failed  to 
rise  (see  cousin  Owsley  Brown  Frazier  (p. 
162)  and  Broivn  Family,  p.  148). 
Cockrell,  Ernest  H.  $130  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Oil.  Houston.  Age  38. 
With  oil  glut,  value  of  reserves  (most- 
ly in  Louisiana)  has  declined. 
Cohen,  Edward  $100  million  fortune 
1982.  Real  estate.  NYC.  Age  62.  No 
significant  increase  in  activity  to  jus- 
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tify  rise  in  net  worth  (see  brother  Sher- 
man, below,  and  Cohen  family,  p.  148). 
Cohen,  Sherman.  $100  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Real  estate.  NYC.  Age  59. 
Partner,  brother  of  Edward  (p.  161). 
Dalitz,  Morris  Barney.  $110  million 
fortune  1982.  Casinos.  Las  Vegas.  Age 
84.  Visible  net  worth  has  not  kept  pace 
with  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred. 
Dinner,  Richard.  $100  million  fortune 
1982.  Real  estate.  San  Francisco.  Age 
62.  Brother-in-law  of  Swigs  (below) 
Research  has  not  turned  up  new  as- 
sets or  increases  in  value  of  existing 
assets  (see  also  Swig  family,  p.  158). 
Feinberg,  Peter.  $100  million  fortune 
1982.  Real  estate.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Age  73.  No  significant  change  discov- 
ered since  last  year. 
Fetzer,  John  Earl.  $125  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Broadcasting.  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  Age  82.  After  ree valuation  of 
his  TV  and  radio  stations,  cable  oper- 
ations and  baseball  team,  net  worth 
still  hovers  around  $100  million. 
Frazier,  Owsley  Brown.  $93  million 
fortune  1982.  Brown-Forman  Distill- 
ers Corp.  Louisville,  Ky.  Age  48.  Val- 
ue of  stock  in  liquor  company  not 
high  enough  for  inclusion  (see  also 
cousin  William  Lee  Lyons  Brown  Jr.,  p. 
161,  and  Brown  family,  p.  148). 
Gary,  Samuel.  $125  million  fortune 
1982.  Oil.  Denver.  Age  56.  With  oil 
prices  down,  reserves  of  Gary  Operat- 
ing Co.  have  dropped  in  value. 
Gilmore,  James  S.  Jr.  $100  million 
fortune  1982.  Investments.  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.  Age  57.  Difficult  year.  Var- 
ious holdings  (broadcast  stations,  car 
dealerships,  farm  operation,  et  al.) 
still  add  up  to  around  $100  million. 
Graham,  William  A.  $100  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Real  estate.  Miami  Lakes, 
Fla.  Age,  59.  Brother-in-law  of  Kathar- 
ine Graham  (see  p.  141)  Reevaluation 
of  Florida  holdings,  current  activity, 
indicates  little  rise  in  net  worth. 
Hendrix,  John.  $150  million  fortune 
1982.  Oil.  Midland,  Tex.  Age  47.  Val- 
ue of  oil  reserves  of  John  Hendrix 
Corp.,  etc.,  below  $125  million. 
Hudson  (Vandegrift),  Mary.  $100  mil- 
lion fortune  1982.  Gas  stations.  Mis- 
sion Hills,  Kans.  Age  70.  No  visible 
rise  in  business  activity.  In  August 
charged  with  ordering  Hudson  Oil  Co. 
gas  pumps  "rigged"  to  cheat  custom- 
ers; fined  $5,000  and  sentenced  to  200 
hours  of  public  service  work. 
Huffington,  Roy  M.  $100  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Oil.  Houston.  Age  65. 
Huffco  affected  by  oil  glut;  value  of 
reserves  has  decreased. 


Korein,  Sarah.  $100  million  fortune 

1982.  Real  estate.  NYC.  Age  73. 
Prime  Manhattan  properties,  but  no 
visible  increase  in  business  activity  to 
justify  rise. 

Levitt,  William  Jaird.  $100  million 
fortune  1982.  Home  building.  Mill- 
neck,  N.Y.  Age  76.  Known  assets- do 
not  warrant  $125  million  estimate. 
Massey,  Jack  C.  $100  million  fortune 
1982.  Entrepreneur.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Age  79.  Massey  is  "comfortable"  with 
$125  million,  but  Forbes  isn't. 
Mecom,  John  W.  Jr.  $150  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Oil  (inheritance).  Houston. 
Age  43  Net  worth  dipped  from  oil 
glut,  just  enough  to  miss  the  cutoff. 
Mendik,  Bernard  H.  $100  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Real  estate.  NYC.  Age  54. 
Just  missed  the  mark.  With  numerous 
equity  partners,  his  net  interest  in 
some  properties  uncertain. 
Meyerhoff,  Joseph.  $100  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Real  estate,  investments. 
Baltimore.  Age  84.  He  estimates  $125 
million  to  $150  million,  but  varied 
holdings  difficult  to  confirm. 
Parrish,  Jesse  J.  Jr.  $110  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Citrus,  cattle.  Titusville, 
Fla.  Age  70.  Won't  talk  figures,  has 
equity  partners.  Hence,  $125  million 
may  be  stretching  it.  "I  don't  like  to 
be  crabby  like  some  people,  but  if 
you'd  like  to  drop  me,  that  would  be 
fine.  I'll  still  be  friendly." 
Redstone,  Sumner.  $100  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Movie  theaters,  invest- 
ments. Newton  Center,  Mass.  Age  60. 
Holdings  not  worth  $125  million. 
Resnick,  Burton.  $100  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Real  estate.  Rye,  N.Y.  Age 
46.  NYC  properties  indicate  net 
worth  near  $125  million  /see  father 
Jack,  below,  and  Resnick  family,  p.  155). 
Resnick,  Jack.  $100  million  fortune 
1982.  Real  estate.  NYC.  Age  76.  Part- 
ner and  father  of  Burton  fsee  above). 
Silverstein,  Larry  A.  $100  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Real  estate.  NYC.  Age  52. 
Just  missed.  Many  equity  partners: 
net  property  holdings  too  unclear  to 
warrant  $125  million  net  worth. 
Smith,  Kelvin.  $100  million  fortune 
1982.  Lubrizol  Corp.  Cleveland.  Age 
84.  No  evidence  of  sufficient  increase 
to  remain  on  our  listing. 
Smith,  Rankin  McEachern  Sr.  $100 
million  fortune  1982.  Insurance  (in- 
heritance). Atlanta.  Age  58.  Current 
value  of  holdings  near  $100  million. 
Swig,  Mel.  $100  million  fortune  1982. 
Real  estate.  San  Francisco.  Age  66. 
Research  has  not  turned  up  new  as- 
sets or  increases  in  known  assets  to 
warrant  rise  in  net  worth  (see  brother- 
in-law  Riclxird  Dinner,  above,  brother 
Richard,  below,  and  Swig  family,  p.  158). 
Swig,  Richard.  $100  million  fortune 
1982.  Real  estate.  San  Francisco.  Age 


58.  Brother-in-law  of  Richard  Dinne 
(above)  and  brother  of  Mel  < above). 
Walls,  Carmage.  $100  million  fortun< 
1982.  Publishing.  Houston.  Age  74 
Industry  experts  question  whetha 
Walls'  newspapers  would  sell  fa 
more  than  $100  million  total. 
Walsh,  F.  Howard.  $115  million  fort 
tune  1982.  Oil.  Ft.  Worth,  Colo.  Spgs 
Age  70.  Reserve  value  decreased  be 
cause  of  oil  industry  troubles. 
Wartels,  Nat.  $100  million  fortunt 
1982.  Crown  Publishers.  NYC.  Agi 
81.  Won't  release  revenue  figures 
$100  million  may  be  accurate,  bu 
anything  higher  would  be  pushing  it, 
Weiler,  Alan.  $100  million  fortum 
1982.  Real  estate.  NYC.  Age  47.  No 
significant  change  in  business  to  war 
rant  rise  (also  see  brother-in-law  Rohm 
II  Arnoiv,  p  76  / ,  father  Jack  I).,  belou 
and  Weiler  family,  p.  15')). 
Weiler,  Jack  D.  $100  million  fortun« 
1982.  Real  estate.  NYC.  Age  78.  Part 
ner  and  father  of  Alan  (above),  father 
in-law  of  Robert  H.  Arnow  (p  /()!). 
Wharton,  Albert  Buckman  (Buck)  III 
$150  million  fortune  1982.  Oil  (in: 
heritance).  Vernon,  Tex.  Age  36.  Oil 
prices  down.  Also,  Waggoner  Rancr 
(he  owns  50%)  reevaluated  (sec  a/s( 
Electra  Waggoner  Biggs,  p.  161). 
Wien,  Lawrence  A.  $100  million  for 
tune  1982.  Real  estate.  NYC.  Age  78t 
With  equity  partnerships,  ownershi{ 
of  properties  too  uncertain  to  warrant 
$125  million  net  worth.  In  addition 
some  business  has  been  turned  over  tc 
son-in-law  Peter  Malkin. 
Realigned: 

Abercrombie,  Josephine  E.  $100  mil 
lion  fortune  1982.  Oil  (inheritance) 
Houston.  Age  56.  Further  research  in 
dicates  that  most  assets  have  beer 
turned  over  to  foundation. 
Arnold,  Isaac  Jr.  $500  million  fortune 
1982.  Oil  (inheritance!.  Houston.  Age 
47.  Grandson  of  Hugh  Roy  Cullen,  d 
1957  (see  On  the  Docket,  p  208).  Furthei 
research  indicates  that,  at  least  in  fi- 
nancial matters,  Cullens  act  as  cohe- 
sive family  group  with  no  individual 
member  owning  $  1 25  million  or  more 
in  assets  (see  Roy  II  Cullen,  below.  Mar- 
garet Cullen  Marshall,  Wilhelmina  Cnllen 
Robertson,  p  164.  and  family,  p.  149). 
Cullen,  Roy  H.  $500  million  fortune 
1982.  Oil  (inheritance).  Houston.  Age 
53.  (See  Isaac  Arnold  Jr.,  above). 
Dorrance,  John  Thompson  III.  $20C 
million  fortune  1982.  Campbell  Soup 
(inheritance).  Wyoming.  Age  39.  Dor- 
rance was  believed  to  share  a  31% 
company   trust   with   father  John 
Thompson  Dorrance  Jr.  (see  p.  80).  In 
reality,  father  is  controlling  trustee, 
du  Pont,  Edward  Bradford.  $200  muN 
lion  fortune  1982.  Du  Pont  Co.  (in-| 
heritance).  Wilmington,  Del.  Age  49. 
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Design  for  the  future. 

RKO  GENERAL,  a  new  symbol,  a  new  look, 
a  history  of  excellence  in  everything  we  do. 
From  radio  to  video,  from  bottling  to  broadcasting. 
RKO  GENERAL,  a  tradition  of  expertise  and  quality, 
a  commitment  for  the  future. 


RKO  V  GENERAL 

Many  areas  of  expertise. 
One  standard  of  excellence. 


RKO  General,  Inc.    1440  Broadway    New  York,  N.Y.  10018  (212)764-7000 

A  subsidiary  of  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Focus  on  Hessische  l-andesbank  -Girozenlrale- 


"Half  of  Germany's  top  10 
banks  are  Frankfurt-based. 
We're  one  of  them." 


Let's  start  with  Frankfurt. 
Why  is  Frankfurt  so  important? 

"Frankfurt  ranks  among  the 
world's  foremost  banking  and 
financial  centers.  150  German 
banking  institutions  operate 
here,  and  Frankfurt  has  more 
international  banks  than  any 
other  city  in  Continental  Europe. 

The  Bundesbank  is  head- 
quartered here,  and  the  Frank- 
furt Stock  Exchange  isGermany's 
largest,  accounting  for  nearly 
half  of  the  stock  exchange  trans- 
actions, two-thirds  of  its  dealings 
in  foreign  shares  and  some  80 
per  cent  of  the  business  in 
foreign  fixed-interest  securities. 

Perhaps  less  well-known 
internationally  is  that  Hessische 
Landesbank  is  one  of  Frankfurt's 
big  native-born  b-  nks.  Half  of  Ger- 
many's top  10  b;   ks  are  Frank- 
furt-based. We'i    me  of  them." 

About  the  bank  If. 

What  are  its  size  ..ad  structure? 

"With  total  assets  of  more 
than  DM  62  billion,  Hessische 
Landesbank  is  Germany's  10th 
largest  bank,  3rd  among  Landes- 
banks.  It  is  a  government- 
backed  regional  bank  with  its 
liabilities  guaranteed  jointly  by 
the  State  of  Hesse  and  its  Spar- 
kassen  and  Giro  Association. 
We  also  act  as  banker  to  the 
State  of  Hesse  from  which  our 
name  is  derived,  and  perform 
clearing  functions  for  the  52 
local  Sparkassen." 

What  about  your  service  facilities? 

"As  a  German  universal 
bank,  our  facilities  cover  the  full 
range  of  commercial  and  invest- 
ment banking  services.  Inter- 
nationally, we  concentrate  on 
wholesale  banking  and  medium 
to  long-term  financing. 


Recently  we  have  also  signifi- 
cantly expanded  our  money 
market  operations,  drawing  on 
the  combined  facilities  of  our 
London,  New  York,  and  Luxem- 
bourg dealing  rooms. 

Moreover,  we  participate 
regularly  in  international  bond, 
note  and  share  issues,  and 
perform  brokerage  functions 
for  international  investors.  Our 
membership  of  the  Frankfurt 
Stock  Exchange  facilitates 
dealing  in  quoted  shares  and 
fixed-interest  securities." 

And  sources  of  funds? 

"A  large  part  of  our  funding  is 
done  by  issuing  our  own  bonds 
and  SD  Certificates  (Schuld- 
scheindarlehen).  The  total  out- 
standing is  over  DM  25  billion. 
As  well,  corporations,  govern- 
ments, and  other  institutional 
investors  consider  Hessische 
Landesbank  a  prime  name  for 
large-scale  deposits." 


Financial  Highlights 

DM  million 

December  31 

1981  1982 

Business  Volume 
Balance  sheet  total 
Total  credit  volume 

61,980  64,638 
59,063  62,271 
48,986  49,929 

Short-term  assets 
Due  from  banks 
Due  from  customers 

15,513  16,707 
9,200  9,668 
6,313  7,039 

Long-term  lending 
Lending  to  banks 
Lending  to  customers 

27,865  28,252 
4,517  4,192 
23,348  24,060 

Short-term  liabilities 
Long-term  liabilities 
Bonds  issued 

16,573  18,593 
6,626  5,459 
23,747  24,994 

Capital  and  reserves 

1,196  1,241 

Who  are  the  bank's  main  clients? 

"As  a  wholesale  bank,  our 
service  facilities  are  tailored  for 
large,  internationally-active  cor- 
porations, foreign  governments, 
and  financial  institutions,  as 
well  as  subsidiaries  of  inter- 
national companies  operating 
in  Germany.  As  bankers  to  the 
State  of  Hesse,  we  support  state- 
wide and  municipal  programs, 
and  work  closely  with  Hesse's 
Sparkassen  and  their  clients, 
for  example  on  the  foreign  side." 

How  do  you  see  your  position 
developing  internationally? 

"Without  neglecting  our 
home  base  in  Frankfurt,  we 
have  assembled  a  team  of  bank- 
ing professionals  devoted  to 
building  a  strong  international 
track  record  based  on  pragmatic 
banking  principles,  the  most 
modern  technical  and  support 
facilities,  and  the  highest  stan- 
dards of  client  service.  Inter- 
national banking  is  quite  com- 
petitive.and  banks  that  try  harder 
for  their  clients  and  give  them 
fast,  personal  service  often  have 
the  edge.  This  is  one  of  our 
major  objectives." 

Head  Office 

Junghofstrasse  18-26 

D-6000  Frankfurt/Main 

Tel.:  (0611)  132-01,  Tx:  415  291-0 

New  York  Branch 

499  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

Tel.:(212)371 2500,  Tx:  234426 

London  Branch 

8,  Moorgate 

London  EC2R6DD 

Tel.:01-7264554,Tx:887511 

Luxembourg  Subsidiary 

Helaba  Luxembourg 

Hessische  Landesbank 

International  S.  A. 

4,  Place  de  Paris 

Tel. : (52)499 4011,Tx: 3295 hela  lu 


Helaba  F^ktoLrS 

Hessische  Landesbank  -Girozentrale- 


After  further  investigation,  much  o{ 
estimated  fortune  believed  to  belong 
to  other  du  Ponts;  much  of  remaindei 
tied  up  in  long-depressed  Du  Ponl 
stock,  producing  sub-par  return  irj 
past  decade  (see  also  sister  Margarel 
Lewis  du  Pont  Smith,  below). 
Frontiere,  Georgia  Rosenbloom.  $30ti 
million  fortune  1982.  Investments 
(inheritance).  Bel  Air,  Calif.  Age  53 
Press  estimates  ranged  from  $300  tC 
$500  million.  Forbes'  investigation 
uncovered  only  $100  million  in  assets 
(L.A.  football  Rams,  stocks,  oil,  etc., 
and  plenty  of  leverage. 
Lucas,  George.  $100  million  fortune 
1982.  Filmmaker.  San  Anselmo,  Calj 
if.  Age  39.  Offsetting  success  of  Return 
of  thejedi,  divorce  gives  ex-wife  Mar- 
cia  big  piece  of  Lucasfilm  Ltd. 
Marshall,  Margaret  Cullen.  $500  mill 
lion  fortune  1982.  Oil  (inheritance)! 
Houston.  Age  62.  (See  Isaac  Arnold  fr.\ 
p.  162.) 

Pulliam,  Eugene  S.  $200  million  fori 
tune  1982.  Publishing.  Indianapolisi 
Age  69.  Further  study  reveals  that  fori 
tune  is  partially  owned  by  active 
mother  and  charitable  foundations. 
Robertson,  Wilhelmina  Cullen.  $500 
million  fortune  1982.  Oil  (inheri 
tance).  Houston.  Age  60.  (See  Isaac 
Arnold  Jr.,  p.  162.) 

Smith,  Margaret  Lewis  du  Pont.  $200 
million  fortune  1982.  Du  Pont  Co 
(inheritance).  Paoli,  Penna.  Age  53! 
After  further  investigation,  much  o 
estimated  fortune  believed  to  belong 
to  other  du  Ponts;  much  of  remaindei 
tied  up  in  long-depressed  Du  Ponl 
stock,  producing  sub-par  return  in 
past  decade  (see  also  brother  Edwarc 
Bradford  du  Pont,  p.  162). 
Wang,  Lorraine  C.  $120  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Wang  Laboratories.  Lini 
coin,  Mass.  Age  63.  Fortune  reallocat- 
ed to  husband  An  Wang  (see  p.  74)} 
who  controls  family  fortune,  in  accor- 
dance with  our  practice  elsewhere. 
Whittier,  Leland  K.  $100  million  for 
tune  1982.  Oil  (inheritance).  Southert 
Calif.  Late  70s.  Rate  of  taxation  oc 
Belridge  sale  (31%)  has  been  uncov- 
ered, lowering  estimates  of  net 
worths  of  Whittier  family  members 
(see  also  brother  N.  Paul  and  sister  Helen 
Whittier  Woodward,  both  below,  am 
Whittier  family,  p.  159). 
Whittier,  N.  Paul.  $100  million  for- 
tune 1982.  Oil  (inheritance).  Southern 
Calif.  Late  70s  (see  Leland  K.  above). 
Woodward,  Helen  Whittier.  $100  mil 
lion  fortune  1982.  Oil  (inheritance 
So.  Calif.  Late  70s  (see  Leland K.  above) 
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THERE'S  NO  OTHER  COPIER 
ON  EARTH  LIKE  IT. 


The  Minolta  Beta  450Z  has  features  no  copier  ever  had  before. 

Like  auto  magnification.  Which  allows  the  450Z,  with  its  automatic 
Kument  feeder,  to  take  a  stack  of  different  size  originals  and  automat- 
ally  reduce  or  enlarge  them  to  uniform  size  copies. 

If  you  simply  want  to  make  copies  of  that  stack  of  originals,  the  450Z 
II  automatically  select  the  correct  paper  size  for  each  one. 

The  450Z  has  a  unique  variable  magnification  zooming  lens  that  gives 
>u  a  virtually  limitless  range  of  copy  sizes.  From 
most  50%  larger  than  the  original  to  50%  smaller. 

If  you  don't  need  reduction,  enlargement 
•  auto  magnification,  ask  your  dealer  about 
e  Beta  450  (without  the  Z). 

Both  make  copies  that  are  out  of  this  world. 


Call  your  Minolta  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 
ook  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under  the  Minolta 
ademark.  Or  call  toll  free  800-526-5256. 
i  New  Jersey  call  201-342-6707. 


MINOLTA 


□  Please  have  my  dealer  contact  me  for 
a  demonstration  of  the  new  Minolta 
Beta  450Z 

~}  Please  send  me  more  information 


Name. 
Title  


Compan  V- 
Address  


-State. 


.Telephone. 


City- 
Zip  

Mail  to  Mino'ta  Corporation 
Business  Equipment  Division 
101  Williams  Drive 
Ramsey,  N  |  0744b 

c  198!  Minolta  Corporation 
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Even  $124.9  million 
is  not  enough 


Who  jiist  missed  being  included  in  Tloe  Forbes  Four  Hundred' 
The  nine  persons  described  here  came  as  close  as  possible  this 
year.  They  are  all  centimillionaires  and,  in  most  cases,  their  net 
worths  approach  $125  million.  Next  year  they  may  get  lucky. 


Michael  Jaharis  Jr.  Key  Pharmaceuti- 
cals. Miami.  55.  Married,  2  children. 
Discovered  medicine  in  army  medical 
corps  in  Austria  but  went  to  law 
school.  As  Miles  Labs  v. p.,  met  inven- 
tor Dr.  Philip  Frost  (which  see).  Formed 
partnership;  Jaharis  manages,  Frost  in- 
vents. Took  over  troubled  Key  Phar- 
maceuticals 1972  with  big  block  of 
stock  acquired  after  Key  bought  out 
their  first  partnership  1971.  Since,  Key 
sales  have  grown  over  8,000%,  mostly 
from  Theo-Dur  (asthma  relief).  Ja- 
haris' 15%  worth  almost  $125  million, 
but  he  lives  modestly:  "I  won't  let 
money  change  my  lifestyle." 

William  Farley.  Leveraged  buyouts. 
Chicago.  40.  Married,  2  children. 
Turned  down  athletic  scholarships 
elsewhere  to  attend  Bowdoin  College. 
Sold  encyclopedias,  became  top  seller. 
Law  degree.  Joined  NL  Industries  1969 
as  acquisitions  analyst.  Began  own 
buyout  career  1976  with  $1.7  million 
purchase  of  citrus  co.  "I  was  doing 
leveraged  buyouts  when  they  weren't 
even  called  that.  Only  difference  now 
is  that  I've  added  a  few  zeros."  Recent 
acquisitions:  Baumfolder,  Inc.,  Health 
Foods,  Inc.,  NL  Industries  metal  prod- 
ucts division.  Wholly  owned  Farley 
Industries  now  over  $400  million  an- 
nual revenues,  pretax  earnings  ap- 
proximately $40  million.  May  go  pub- 
lic soon.  Net  worth,  despite  debt,  nears 
$125  million. 

John  Bennett  Coleman.  Hotels.  NYC 
and  Chicago.  47.  Twice  divorced  and 
once  annulled;  3  children  by  second 
wife  (columnist  Ann  Landers'  daugh- 
ter). Adopted  son  of  plumbing  supplies 
manufacturer;  quit  Harvard  Business 
School  1961  to  join  Chicago  invest- 
ment banking  firm.  Impatient;  left 
1964  with  $100,000  to  invest.  Helped 


finance  magazine  for  blacks,  super- 
market construction,  dormitory  leas- 
ing, medical  research;  finally  struck 
gold  renovating  2  Chicago  hotels  into 
posh  Tremont  and  Whitehall.  Paid  $  1 5 
million  for  NYC's  Navarro;  reopened 
1982  as  "baby  grand"  Ritz-Carlton. 
With  fourth  hotel  (Washington,  D.C.), 
art,  other  investments,  net  worth 
must  approach  $125  million. 

Henry  Bartell  Zachry  Jr.  Construc- 
tion. San  Antonio.  49.  Married,  4  chil- 
dren. Son  of  H.B.  Sr.,  82,  who  founded 
H.B.  Zachry  Co.  1924.  Built  WWII  air- 
fields, nuclear  power  plants,  bridges, 
dams,  many  Texas  highways,  Sinai 
base  for  peace  troops  1976,  etc.  Put  up 
local  500-room  Hilton  in  record  205 
working  days,  just  in  time  for  Hemis- 
Fair  '68.  "We  look  for  those  jobs  that 
are  not  the  plain  vanilla  kind."  Jr.  in 
control  since  1975.  With  land,  oil, 
wealth  is  around  $125  million. 

Philippe  Villers.  Automatix,  Inc.  Bos- 
ton area.  48.  Married.  Born  in  France, 
came  to  U.S.  1940  as  refugee.  Natural- 
ized 1946.  After  Harvard,  MIT,  had 
"varied"  engineering  career  with  Gen- 
eral Electric,  etc.  Cofounded  Comput- 
ervision  Corp.  1969.  Went  public 
1972;  8  years  later  cofounded  Auto- 
matix, developer  of  robotics.  Went 
public  this  year.  Also  founder,  presi- 
dent Villers  Foundation,  devoted  to 
changing  the  role  and  status  of  the 
elderly.  Holdings  in  Computervision 
and  Automatix  worth  $123  million. 

Jack  Tramiel.  Commodore  Interna- 
tional Ltd.  Hong  Kong;  Nassau;  Nor- 
ristown,  Penna.  55.  Married,  3  sons. 
Born  in  Poland.  Spent  WWII  in  concen- 
tration camps,  came  to  U.S.  1947; 
army  cook,  typewriter  repairman,  taxi 
driver.  Transformed  small  typewriter 


firm  into  Commodore,  personal  com 
puter  highflyer.  Implicated  in  1965 
bankruptcy  of  Atlantic  Acceptance 
Corp.;  major  Canadian  financial  scann 
dal.  Ontario  Supreme  Court  Justic 
Samuel  H.S.  Hughes:  "Commodon 
survived    the    collapse    of  Atlan 
tic  .  .  .  through  means  which  shoul 
ensure  for  it  in  the  future  a  public! 
scrutiny  of  the  most  searching  kind." 
Today:  1983  revenues  over  $500  mil-j 
lion,  return  on  equity  averaging  70% 
during  past  3  years.  Tramiel's  shares 
worth  around  $120  million. 

George  Kozmetsky.  Teledyne.  Austin, 
Tex.  65.  Married,  2  children.  Taught 
business,  technology  1938-52  before 
joining  Hughes  Aircraft;  then  Littonj 
Industries  1954.  Teamed  up  with  Lit-) 
ton  colleague  Henry  Singleton  (wbu 
see)  to  launch  Teledyne  I960;  sti 
owns  3.4% .  Left  1 966  to  become  busi 
ness  dean  Univ.  Texas  (Austin);  re-j 
cently  stepped  down  to  head  campusi 
Institute  for  Constructive  Capitalism, 
also  advises  university  on  invest-^ 
ments.  Sits  on  many  boards;  enjoy! 
swimming,  collecting  art.  With  TeleJ 
dyne  stock,  other  smaller  invest- 
ments, net  worth  is  over  $  1 1 0  million. 


■ 


John  R.  (Jack)  Stanley.  Oil.  Good  Hope, 
La.  44.  Married,  4  children.  Quit  engi- 
neering school  to  pump  gas  late  1950s, 
leased  station  he  worked  at,  named  it| 
Jack's  Gas.  Controlled  230  stations 
N.Y.,  New  England  by  1970  as  Gas 
land,  Inc.  Formed  GHR  Co.  soon  after) 
for  oil  and  gas  exploration,  used  re-^ 
serves  as  collateral  to  expand.  While  in| 
Chapter  1 1  in  1975-80,  more  than  dou- 
bled GHR  assets.  Now  3rd-largest  pri- 
vate industrial  company,  with  $3.3 
billion  sales.  Tough  boss:  "Even  somd 
bankers  seem  to  fear  him."  In  Chapter 
1 1  again.  Significant  debt,  but  huge 
natural  gas  reserves,  large  refinery,  inl 
dicate  net  worth,  if  legal  problems 
solved,  well  over  $100  million. 

Burton  M.  Joseph.  Grain  trader.  Min- 
neapolis. 62.  Married,  3  children.  Fan 
ther,  Rumanian  immigrant,  founded 
small  grain  trading  co.  1912.  Made  $1 
million  within  6  years;  lost  it  a  fe\i 
years  later;  co.  survived.  Burton  WWII, 
Korea  fighter  pilot,  instructor.  Took^ 
over  co.  1953.  NowI.S.  Joseph  Co.,  Inc. 
(annual  sales  over  $400  million),  larg- 
est exporter  agricultural  by-products. 
Also  sunflower  oilseed  processing;  cit- 
rus pulp  exporting,  a  market  he  cre- 
ated. Wife  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Netherlands  1978-81.  Owns  several 
large  processing  plants  in  Midwest. 
Joseph:  Company  is  "very  family,  verj 
quiet,  very  private."  Company  wortll 
over  $100  million. 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT 
2ABLE  AND  WIRELESS  WHICH 
EXPLAIN  OUR  GROWTH. 


Cable  and  Wireless  operates  a  network  of  global  tele- 
communication systems,  using  the  latest  cable,  radio 
and  satellite  technology,  to  provide  all  kinds  of 
communication  services. 


In  America,  one  of  Cable  and  Wireless'  four 
subsidiaries,  TDX  Systems,  through  its  Telephone 
Management  Service  increased  the  traffic  it  handled 
by  129%  last  year.  Its  Econo-Call  service  provides 
lower  cost,  long  distance  telephone  services  through  a 
computer  based  least  cost  routing  facility. 


Agreement  has  been  reached  with  a  US  railroad  to 
form  a  joint  company  to  provide  telecommunications 
services  by  using  optical  fibre  cables  buried  alongside 
the  railway  tracks.  Other  new  business  opportunities 
are  being  identified  and  actively  pursued. 


In  Hong  Kong,  two  new  large  dish  earth  stations  were 
introduced;  a  new  US  $12  million,  automatic  telex  ex- 
change was  opened  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  32,000 
lines;  a  further  212  satellite  circuits  were  established, 
bringing  the  total  to  1,180;  an  agreement  was  made  for 
a  new  regional  submarine  cable  system;  and  almost  35% 
of  the  Hong  Kong  Telephone  Company  was  acquired. 


In  China,  a  joint  2,700  channel  microwave  project  is 
now  being  completed;  a  second  co-operative  agree- 
ment is  in  hand;  and  a  new  joint  company  has  been 
formed  to  provide  on  and  off-shore  telecommunica- 
tions for  the  South  China  Sea  oil  development. 


Telecommunications  is  one  of  the  largest 
d  most  rapidly  growing  industries  in  the 
>rld. 

Cable  and  Wireless  is  one  of  the  world's 
ijor  international  telecommunications  companies. 

In  the  year  ended  March  1983,  turnover  grew 
%  to  US  $597  million;  profit  before  tax  rose  76% 
US  $232  million; 
rnings  per  share 


more  than  doubled  to  53.6  cents;  and  dividends 
were  increased  24%  to  12.1  cents  per  share. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about 
Cable  and  Wireless  and  its  growth,  please  write 
for  a  copy  of  the  1983  Annual  Report  and 
Accounts  to  Philip  J  Warwick,  President  North 
America,  Cable  &  Wireless  (NY)  Inc.,  Graybar 
Building,  Suite  2020,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 

York  10170,  U.S.A. 


£ 3  Cable  and  Wireless 

WE  HAVE  CONNECTIONS 


The  truly  rich  may  often  be  reticent,  but  they  are  rarely  hermits.  It's  hard 
to  have  $125  million  or  more  and  not  catch  the  eye  of,  say,  your  local 
newspaper.  Sources  are  where  you  find  them. 

Below,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  74  sources,  nationwide,  that  were 
especially  helpful  in  our  hunt  this  year  for  the  richest  people  in  America.  In 
addition,  hundreds  of  other  sources  insisted  upon  anonymity — mainly 
bankers,  lawyers  and  financial  advisers  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Our  thanks,  too,  to  scores  of  newspaper  libraries  across  the  country  that 
sent  copies  of  many  thousands  of  clippings  for  our  files. 

Abels,  Jules,  author,  Ihe  Rockefeller  Millions. 
Advertising  Age  magazine;  Chicago. 

Audette,  Fernand,  publisher,  The  Florida  Horse-,  Ocala,  Fla. 

Austin,  Brux,  editor,  Texas  Business-,  Dallas. 

Bennett,  Scott,  public  affairs  editor,  Tc.xm  Business,  Dallas. 

Birger,  Larry,  editor,  Business/Monday,  Miami  Herald. 

Birmingham,  Stephen,  author,  California  Rid). 

Blackburn,  Dick,  media  broker  and  consultant;  Washington,  D.C. 

Broadcasting/ Cable  Yearbook;  Washington,  D.C. 

Byram  &.  Co.,  R.W.,  specialized  oil  publications;  Austin. 

Clephane,  Tom,  timber  analyst,  Morgan  Stanley;  NYC. 

Coleman,  Mark,  Pacific  Business  News;  Honolulu 

Cooney,  John,  author,  The  AnnenbergS;  NYC. 

Dublin,  James  R.,  president,  Dublin  Associates;  San  Antonio. 

Economic  Information  Systems,  Inc.;  NYC. 

Editor  &  Publisher  International  Yearbook,  NYC. 

Feigen,  Richard  L.,  art  dealer;  NYC. 

Ferron,  J.,  exec,  dir.,  National  Automobile  Dealers  Assoc.;  McLean,  Va. 

Florida  Trend  magazine;  St.  Petersburg. 

Folio:  400  magazine;  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Foundation  Director);  The,  The  Foundation  Center;  NYC. 

Frazzano,  Joseph,  beverage  analyst,  Oppenheimer  &.  Co.;  NYC. 

Gates,  John  D.,  author,  Tlx  du  Pont  family ,  Winston-Salem. 

Gomberg,  Louis  R.,  wine  industry  consultant;  San  Francisco. 

Gray,  Jonathan,  savings  and  loans  analyst,  Sanford  C.  Bernstein  &  Co.;  NYC. 

Harlan,  Douglas,  columnist;  San  Antonio. 

Healy,  David,  auto  analyst,  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert;  NYC. 

Hepburn,  Ted,  media  consultant;  Cincinnati. 

Hersh,  Burton,  author,  The  Mellon  Family;  Bradford,  N.H. 


Hurt  III,  Harry,  author,  le.\a\  Pith,  Houston. 

Institutional  Investor  magazine;  NYC. 

Isgur,  Lee,  entertainment  analyst,  Paine  Webber;  NYC. 

Jones,  Edward,  cosmetics  analyst,  Paine  Webber;  NYC. 

Kadlec,  Charles  H.,  communications  consultant,  Frazier,  Gross  &  Ka 

Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Katz  Communications;  NYC. 
Keller,  Leroy,  newspaper  consultant;  NYC. 

King,  Henry  B.,  retired  president,  U.S.  Brewers  Assoc.;  Washington,  D 
Kislak,  Jonathan  [.,  executive  v. p.,  J.I.  Kislak  Mortgage  Corp.,  Miami. 
Koback,  Jim,  magazine  consultant;  Darien,  Conn. 
Ladendorf,  Kirk,  business  editor,  Austin  American  Statesman 
Literary  Market  Place,  NYC 

Lundberg,  Ferdinand,  author,  The  Rich  and  the  Super-Rich,  The  ftxfl 
Syndrome. 

Meade,  Daniel,  cosmetics  analyst,  First  Boston  Corp.;  NYC. 
Meltzer,  Jay,  textiles  and  apparel  analyst,  Goldman,  Sachs;  NYC. 
Moran,  Brian,  editor,  Knowledge  Industry  Publications,  White  Plains,  f 
Muraro,  Ronald  P.,  farm  management  economist,  U.  of  Fla.;  Gainesvil 
Noble,  [.  Kendnck,  publishing  analyst,  Paine  Webber;  NYC. 
Print  Media  Production  Data,  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc.,  Skokic 
Raskin,  Victor,  lodging  and  restaurant  analyst,  Dean  Witter;  NYC. 
Real  Estate  Record  and  Builder's  Guide,  Real  Estate  Data,  Inc.;  NYC. 
Reilly,  Gerald  D.,  media  consultant;  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Rhodemyre,  Susan,  contrib.  editor,  The  Thoroughbred  Record;  Lexington, 
Roberts,   Gary  Boyd,   director  of  research,   New  England  Histoi 

Genealogical  Society;  Boston. 
Rockwell,  Art,  entertainment  analyst,  Crowell,  Weedon,  Los  Angeles] 
Rosenthal,  Peter,  senior  v. p.,  Howard  J.  Rubenstein  Associates,  NYC. 
Rottenberg,  Dan,  freelance  writer,  editor  The  Welcomemat;  Philadelphi 
Rubenstein,  Howard  J.,  president,  Howard  J.  Rubenstein  Associates,  >| 
Russell,  James,  business  editor,  Miami  Herald. 
Salzman,  Jack,  cosmetics  analyst,  Smith  Barney;  NYC. 
Selleck,  Robert  D.,  first  v. p.,  Coldwell  Banker;  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif 
Singer,  Joel  S.,  economist,  California  Association  of  Realtors;  Los  Angi 
Somers,  Steven  A.,  project  planner,  Burbank  Redevelopment  Age 

Burbank,  Calif. 

Spectrum  5,  Computer  Directions  Advisors,  Inc.;  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Standard  &  Poor's  Corp.;  NYC. 

Stark,  Howard  E.,  media  broker  and  consultant;  NYC. 
Thompson,  Jacqueline,  author,  Tlie  Very  Pub  Hook,  NYC. 
Tompkins,  Steve,  staff  writer,  The  Wichita  Fagle  Beacon,  Wichita,  Kansji 
York,  Terence,  building  analyst,  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert,  NYC. 


And  what's 
Malcolm  Forbes  "worth"? 

From  the  question-and-answer  pe- 
riod that  followed  Malcolm  Forbes' 
appearance  before  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  Nov.  22, 
1982.  Televised  live  on  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System. 

Q:  Knowing  how  hard  it  is  for  you  to 
estimate  your  own  worth,  how  accu- 
rate do  you  think  the  listing  [The 
Forbes  Four  Hundred]  was} 
MSF:  Well,  I  tell  you,  we  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  on  that  feature.  We 
have  a  checking  process.  Everybody  in 
that  feature  was  asked.  Some  of  them 
thought  that  if  they  didn't  answer,  it 
would  go  away.  Well,  those  of  you  in 
this  business  know  that  isn't  what 
happens  to  a  story.  As  for  my  net 
worth,  it's  very  simple:  The  IRS  will 
estimate  it  one  way,  my  heirs  an- 
other. And  if  I  put  a  figure  down  in 
Forbes,  they  would  say  that's  the  one 
that  has  to  be  accurate,  that's  the  one 
we  can  rely  on.  With  everybody  else 
in  the  listing,  it's  known  that  the 
worth  was  an  estimate.  It  was  the  best 
estimate  we  could  make. 

We  spent  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  on  staff  and  research;  it  took 
over  a  year  to  put  it  together.  We  now 


have  a  permanent  staff  that  has  been 
hard  at  work  since  the  issue  appeared. 
There  will  be  fewer  inaccuracies  next 
year.  Some  of  you  helped.  You  know  if 
you  get  out  of  a  town  like  New  York 
or  Washington  into  the  other  major 
cities  of  America,  they're  relatively 
small  towns  in  the  sense  that  people 
know  pretty  well  who's  got  the  bread. 
People  there  in  the  press  know  who 
has  quietly  supported  the  local  opera 
or  the  hospital.  They  know  who  the 
quiet,  unheadlined  rich  are.  In  small 
towns  there  is  a  lot  more  known 
about  people  than  people  think  is 
known  about  them.  And  we  just  went 
to  the  people  who  might  know,  and 
most  of  those  who  did  were  helpful  to 
us,  either  because  they  were  friends  or 
were  bigwigs  to  whom  we  had  entree. 
They  were  helpful  but  asked  not  to  be 
listed,  for  obvious  reasons. 

We  don't  think  that  we  have  been 
too  wide  of  the  mark,  although  in  one 
instance  we  attributed  to  a  man  $800 
million  and  he  laughingly  said,  "Well, 
to  be  honest  with  you,  I  signed  a  note 
yesterday  for  $170  million,  so  you 
should  deduct  that."  There  were  inac- 
curacies of  that  sort. 

Another  fellow's  family  fortune 
was  listed  at  $240  million,  and  one  of 
the  guy's  relatives  said  he  always 
knew  that  that  was  an  inefficient 


bunch  of  crooks  that  was  handljl 
their  money,  because  they  told  hi 
they  had  only  $160  million.  We  obi 
ously  had  inaccuracies,  but  we| 
working  to  correct  them. 

Q:  What  kind  of  credibility  cl 
Forbes  have  when  you  assiduou\ 
go  after  everyone  else's  net  worth  l\ 
fudge  your  own}  And  the  Wall  Strif 
Journal  estimated  your  worth 
$200  million,  is  that  correct} 
MSF:  I  tried  to  answer  that  in  the  oil 
sensible  way  I  could.  People  won 
have  assumed  the  printed  figure  vl 
real,  not  an  estimate,  as  all  the  r|f 
are.  I  don't  know  what  Forbes  ma| 
zine  is  worth.  I  know  what  it  is  woi 
to  me;  it's  beyond  price.  But  if  I  tril 
to  sell  it — and  I  have  no  intention! 
doing  it — there's  no  way  to  estirrul 
its  worth.  I  tried  to  make  that  cleail 
a  good-natured  way.  Our  estimate! 
other  people's  wealth  may  be  cliff  I 
ent  from  their  own.  The  Wall  Str\ 
Journal'?,  estimate — that's  a  clue 
just  don't  know  an  accurate  figuj 
But  I  will  say  that  I'm  happy  with  htf 
I'm  fixed. 

Q:  A  related  question,  what  can't  I 
affordl 

MSF:  To  own  the  Wall  Street  Jot  t  mat 
Time  Inc. 
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JUST  BECAUSE  YOU  CAN 
3UY  A  TRUCK,  DOESN'T  MEAN 
YOU  CAN  AFFORD  A  TRUCK. 


The  $20,000  purchase  price 
an  intra-city  straight  truck, or 
i  $70,000  purchase  price  for 
over-the-road  tractor,  is  just 
;  beginning.  And  not  a  very 
od  beginning,  when  you  con- 
ler  that  you're  spending  money 
on  an  asset  that 
does  not  make 
you  money. 

You  have  to 
icense  that  truck. 
Paint  it  with  your 
colors  and  your  logo. 
Wash  it,  touch  it  up. 
Small  stuff. 


Let's  get  to  the  big  stuff. 
You  have  to  maintain  it.  If  you 
have  your  own  shop,  you  pay  for 
parts  and  equipment.  You  pay 
for  mechanics  and  supervisors. 
You  pay  for  insurance.  You  pay 
for  management  time.  You  pay 
for  repairs  and  road  service  (and 
the  cost  of  service  away  from 
home  can  be  horrendous). 

You  pay  for  accidents  and 
investigations  of  accidents. 
You  pay  for  driver  complaints 
and  idle  driver  time.  And  you 
pay  for  dozens  of  other  things 
that  go  wrong. 

If  you  don't  have  your  own 
shop,  you  pay  all  those  costs  plus 
the  cost  of  having  your 
trucks  fixed  on  somebody 
else's  schedule. 
Where  does  RyderTruck 


Leasing  come  in?  Doesn't  Ryder 
have  the  same  costs? 

No.  Ryder  runs  over 60,000 
vehicles .  Trucks  are  our  business . 
Not  many  companies  in  this 
world  can  buy  parts,  tires  and 
lubricants  as  efficiently  as  Ryder 
can.  Not  many  companies  know 
how  to  run  and  maintain  them 
the  way  we  do. 

With  a  system  of  preventive 
maintenance  that  is  unequalled  by 
anybody  in  the  business .  For  our 
lease  customers,  it  adds  up  to  a 
more  reliable  delivery  system,  pre- 
serving capital  and  reducing  costs . 

Ask  yourself:  do  you  really 
own  trucks,  or  do  your  trucks  own 
you?  Call  your  nearest  Ryder 
District  Office,  or  mail  this 
coupon  now,  and  let's  talk  about 
a  better  way. 


Ryder,  I'm  not 
locked  into  ownership.  Let's  talk. 


Name/Title 


Company  Name 


Type  of  Business 


Addres 


City/State/Zip 


Phone 

Mail  to:  RyderTruck  Rental.  Inc 
Don  Esles,  President 
RO.  Box  020816 
Miami,  Florida  33102-0816 
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RYDER  TRUCK  LEASING 
AND  RENTING 

A  Service  of  Ryder  System 


,  /(ff/tf/re// 


Page 


Residence 


Arc 


Worth 
|$  mil) 


Primary  source 


Arison,  Ted 


OA 


Bass,  Edward  Perry   

Bass,  Lee  Marshall   

Bass,  Perry  Richardson 

Bass,  Robert  Muse   

Bass,  Sid  Richardson  .. 


Belfer,  Arthur  B. 


Buffett,  Warren  Edward 
Busch,  August  A.  fr  


(r  at 


124 

Houston 

60 

$160 

Entrepreneur 

120 

Boise,  Idaho 

76 

176 

Albertson's  Inc. 

99 

Victoria,  Tex. 

72 

300 

Oil 

92 

Houston;  Washington,  D.C. 

58 

350 

Broadcasting,  publishing,  bank 

120 

New  York  City 

80 

180* 

Stock  market,  real  estate 

120 

New  York  City 

75 

180* 

Stock  market,  real  estate 

120 

New  York  City 

43 

180* 

Stock  market,  real  estate 

91 

Roswell,  N.M. 

66 

400 

Oil,  land 

87 

Wynnewood,  Penna. 

75 

450 

Publishing 

76 

Denver 

44 

1,000 

Oil 

78 

Honolulu 

60 

600* 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

109 

Miami  Beach 

59 

250 

Shipping 

140 

Los  Angeles;  Palm  Springs 

76 

130 

Broadcasting,  real  estate 

120 

West  Los  Angeles 

66 

175* 

Inheritance  (real  estate) 

128 

Los  Angeles 

42 

150* 

Inheritance  (Dow  Jones  &  Co.) 

128 

Denton,  Tex. 

32 

150* 

Inheritance  (Dow  Jones  &  Co.) 

128 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

34 

150* 

Inheritance  (Dow  Jones  &.  Co.) 

80 

Ft.  Worth 

38 

500* 

Oil,  investments 

80 

Ft.  Worth 

27 

500* 

Oil,  investments 

80 

Ft.  Worth 

68 

500* 

Oil,  investments 

80 

Ft.  Worth 

35 

500* 

Oil,  investments 

80 

Ft.  Worth 

40 

500* 

Oil,  investments 

140 

Norfolk,  Va. 

56 

130 

Publishing,  broadcasting 

100 

Midland,  Tex. 

67 

300 

Oil 

78 

San  Francisco 

83 

800 

Engineering,  construction 

78 

San  Francisco 

58 

300 

Engineering,  construction 

85 

New  York  City 

76 

500t 

Oil,  real  estate 

148 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

— 

300 

Inheritance  (retailing) 

148 

Memphis,  Term. 

— 

300 

Real  estate 

118 

New  York  City 

70 

200 

Real  estate 

100 

Westport,  Conn. 

81 

300 

Investment  advice 

118 

Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

66 

200 

Citrus  grower 

119 

Dayton,  Ohio 

60 

200t 

Yellow  Pages 

116 

Beverly  Hills 

70  + 

200* 

Inheritance  (oil) 

144 

Wayzata,  Minn. 

67 

125 

Inheritance  (3M  Co.) 

110 

Baltimore 

56 

233* 

Inheritance  (oil) 

140 

Toledo,  Ohio 

71 

130* 

Publishing 

140 

Pittsburgh 

67 

130* 

Publishing 

131 

New  York  City 

46 

150 

Arbitrager 

142 

Englewood,  Spring  Lake,  N.] 

.  45 

125+ 

Publishing,  broadcasting 

124 

Greenville,  Del. 

70 

150* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

86 

Los  Angeles;  NYC 

51 

500 

Real  estate 

117 

Uvalde,  Tex 

60 

200 

Rancher 

90 

New  York  City 

54 

400 

Seagram  Co. 

148 

Louisville,  Ky. 

278 

Inheritance  (Brown-Forman 

Distillers) 

90 

Midland,  Tex. 

57 

450* 

Oil 

148 

Calif.,  et  al. 

350 

Inheritance  (oil) 

80 

Omaha 

53 

520 

Stock  market 

90 

St.  Louis 

84 

400 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos.,  Inc. 

148 

Boston  area 

332 

Inheritance  (Cabot  Corp.) 

148 

Origin:  Minneapolis 

400 

Inheritance  (grain  trading) 

136 

Minneapolis 

60 

138* 

Inheritance  (grain  trading) 

'Assuming  equal  shares  in  common  fortune.    tFamily  fortune  individually  allocated. 
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Page 


Residence 


Age 


Worth 
|$  mil) 


Primary  source 


MS 


if 


argill,  Margaret   

136 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

63 

$  138* 

Inheritance  (grain  trading) 

arlson,  Curtis  Leroy   

78 

Minneapolis 

69 

600 

Entrepreneur 

r»     1        .    t\     1  ■     1     It*    11  It 

arpenter,  Robert  Ruliph  (Bobby)  Jr.  . 

1 16 

Montchanin,  Del. 

68 

200* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

arpenter,  William  Kemble   

116 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

64 

200* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

aruth;  William  Walter  Ir  

...  86 

Dallas 

70 

500 

Real  estate 

hambers,  Anne  Cox   

78 

Atlanta 

63 

600* 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

handler  Family   

148 

Los  Angeles,  et  al. 

— 

475 

The  Times  Mirror  Co. 

handler,  Harrison  Gray   

132 

Arcadia,  Calif. 

80 

125* 

The  Times  Mirror  Co. 

lark,  Emory  T  

112 

Elm  Grove,  Wis. 

78 

220 

Oil 

lose  Family   

148 

Ft.  Mill,  S.C. 

— 

210 

Inheritance  (Springs  Inds.,  Inc.) 

ohen  Family   

148 

New  York  City 

■ 

200 

Real  estate 

ohn,  Seymour   

118 

X  T\  7  t — ^       T  Til 

NYC;  Long  Island 

72 

200 

Real  estate 

1 1  -              H  K  •  1 

oilier,  Miles   

116 

xt        1           r  1 

Naples,  Fla. 

36 

200t 

Inheritance  (investments) 

onnell,  Grover   

123 

Westfield,  N.J. 

65 

160 

Trading 

onover,  Catherine  Mellon   

141 

Washington,  D.C. 

47 

125* 

Inheritance  (investments) 

ook,  Jane  Bancroft   

78 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

71 

600 

Inheritance  (Dow  Jones  &  Co.) 

ooke,  Jack  Kent   

80 

Upperville,  Va. 

70 

600 

Real  estate,  cable  TV,  et  al. 

ooke,  Phoebe  Hearst   

105 

Woodside,  Calif. 

56 

125 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

oors  Family   

148 

Golden,  Colo. 

625 

Inheritance  (beer) 

opley,  Helen  Kinney   

.,,  118 

San  Diego 

60 

200 

Publishing 

orrigan,  Leo  F.  Jr  

131 

Dallas 

58 

150t 

Inheritance  (real  estate) 

owles  Family   

149 

Des  Moines;  Minneapolis 

350 

Inheritance  (media) 

ox,  Edwin  L  

90 

Dallas 

61 

400 

Oil 

ox,  fohn  L  

100 

Midland,  Tex. 

58 

300 

Oil 

ox,  William  C.  Jr  

99 

London 

52 

300* 

Inheritance  (Dow  Jones  &.  Co.) 

row,  Trammell   

86 

Dallas 

68 

500 

Real  estate 

rown,  Henry   

...  92 

Chicago 

87 

363* 

Industrialist 

rown,  Lester   

92 

Chicago 

58 

363* 

Industrialist 

ullen  Family   

149 

Houston 

2,000 

Inheritance  (oil) 

ummings,  Nathan   

123 

New  York  City 

86 

160 

Industrialist 

— v 

7)  H     r             <  hp 
harden,  Constance  Simons  du  Pont 

..  124 

Norfolk,  Va. 

79 

150* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

avidson,  William  M  

109 

Detroit 

60 

240 

Guardian  Industries  Corp. 

avis  Family   

149 

Jacksonville,  Fla.;  various 

— 

417 

Inheritance  (Winn-Dixie  Stores) 

avis,  James  Elsworth   

138 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

76 

135 

Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc. 

avis,  Kenneth  W.  Jr  

109 

Ft.  Worth 

57 

250* 

Inheritance  (oil) 

avis,  Marvin   

76 

Denver;  various 

57 

1,000 

Oil 

avis,  T.  Cullen   

109 

Ft.  Worth 

49 

250* 

Inheritance  (oil) 

avis,  William  Selden   

109 

Ft.  Worth 

47 

125 

Inheritance  (oil) 

ay,  Willametta  Keck   

104 

Reno,  Nev. 

67 

168 

Inheritance  (Superior  Oil  Co.) 

ayton  Family   

151 

Minneapolis 

— 

625 

T      1            '  .                      /  T~\                         T  T       J  \ 

Inheritance  (Dayton-Hudson) 

ayton,  Alida  Rockefeller   

128 

Minneapolis 

34 

150* 

Inheritance  (investments) 

leak,  Nicholas   

....  91 

Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

77 

400 

Banking 

•eBartolo,  Edward  [  

....  85 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

65 

500 

Shopping  centers 

e  Meml,  Dominique   

116 

Houston 

75 

200 

T         1                                                    /ell                    1  T.1I 

Inheritance  (Schlumberger  Ltd.) 

•empsey,  John   

123 

Delaware,  Ohio 

69 

160t 

Bulk  containers 

>e  Vos,  Richard  Marvin   

100 

Ada,  Mich. 

57 

300* 

Amway  Corp. 

e  Young  Family   

151 

San  Francisco;  various 

400 

Inheritance  (media) 

'ikeou  Family   

....  151 

Denver;  Orlando,  Fla. 

251) 

Real  estate 

>illon,  Clarence  Douglas   

141 

Far  Hills,  N.J. 

74 

125t 

Inheritance,  investments 

>isney,  Roy  Edward   

120 

Los  Angeles 

53 

180 

Walt  Disney  Prod.,  media 

>ixon,  Fitz  Eugene  Jr  

130 

Philadelphia 

60 

150 

Inheritance  (investments) 

)ixon,  Suzanne  Searle   

96 

Chicago  area 

52 

310* 

Inheritance  (G.D.  Searle  &.  Co.) 

)onnelley  Family   

151 

Origin:  Chicago 

475 

Inheritance  (printing) 

)orrance,  John  Thompson  Jr  

80 

Gladwyne,  Penna. 

64 

575 

Campbell  Soup  Co. 

)oubleday,  Nelson  Jr  

....  142 

Locust  Valley,  N.Y. 

50 

125 

Publishing 

Assuming  equal  shares  in  common  fortune.    fFarhily  fortune 

individually  allocated. 
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Worth 


Fisher,  Larry 


Gates,  Charles  Cassius 
Gaylord,  Edward  L  


Page 

Residence 

Age 

|$  mil) 

Primary  source 

116 

Montchanin,  Del. 

72 

$  200* 

Inheritance  |Du  Pont  Co.) 

L05 

Somerville,  N.J.,  et  al. 

71 

250 

Inheritance  (investments) 

151 

Delaware;  various 

— 

10,000 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

104 

Kennett  Pike,  Del. 

77 

275* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

141 

Unknown 

58 

125* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

124 

Christiana  Hundred,  Del. 

63 

150* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

141 

Newton  Square,  Pcnna. 

44 

125* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

151 

Delaware  area 

— 

9,000 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

105 

Greenville,  Del. 

72 

250* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

141 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

31 

125* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

105 

Palm  Beach 

47 

250* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

123 

Chappaqua,  N  Y. 

58 

167* 

Real  estate 

123 

Scarsdale,  N  Y. 

63 

167* 

Real  estate 

123 

New  York  City 

70 

167* 

Real  estate 

122 

New  York  City 

74 

175 

Cnnglomerator 

138 

Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

77 

135 

Banking,  real  estate 

105 

Far  Hills,  N.J. 

60s 

250 

Inheritance  (investments) 

151 

Long  Island,  N  Y. 

— 

200 

Inheritance  (baking) 

136 

Dade  City,  Fla. 

83 

140 

Citrus  grower 

130 

New  York  City 

73 

150 

Inheritance,  investments 

130 

Houston 

60 

150 

Real  estate 

130 

Houston 

44 

150 

Inheritance  (oil) 

105 

Boston  area 

76 

250* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

128 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

48 

150* 

Inheritance  (investments) 

136 

Macon,  Ga. 

51 

140t 

Charter  Medical  Corp. 

105 

Los  Angeles 

31 

250* 

Inheritance  (media) 

105 

Chicago 

42 

250* 

Inheritance  (media) 

106 

New  York  City 

60s 

250* 

Real  estate 

116 

Detroit 

76 

200 

Refining 

106 

New  York  City 

60s 

250* 

Real  estate 

124 

Greenville,  Del. 

67 

150* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

144 

Far  Hills,  N.J. 

64 

(p.  168) 

Publishing 

104 

Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

66 

175 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

104 

Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

60 

150 

Inheritance  (Ford  Motor  Co. 

116 

Roseburg,  Ore. 

75 

200t 

Timber 

104 

Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

58 

260 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

92 

New  York  City 

70 

375 

Grain  trading 

142 

Pittsburgh 

94 

125 

Inheritance  (investments) 

131 

Miami 

46 

150 

Key  Pharmaceuticals,  Inc. 

138 

Atlanta 

65 

135 

Entrepreneur 

132 

Columbus,  Ohio 

55 

1*50* 

Real  estate 

132 

Columbus,  Ohio 

86 

150* 

Real  estate 

117 

New  York  City 

52 

200 

Real  estate 

99 

Modesto,  Calif. 

74 

300* 

Wine 

99 

Modesto,  Calif. 

73 

300* 

Wine 

91 

Barrington,  111. 

60 

400t 

Motorola,  Inc. 

151 

Wichita,  Kans. 

500 

Oil,  gram,  real  estate 

90 

Denver 

62 

450t 

Gates  Corp. 

80 

Oklahoma  City 

64 

600t 

Broadcasting,  publishing 

74 

San  Francisco 

49 

2,200t 

Inheritance  (Getty  Oil  Co.) 

..  91 

New  York  City 

66 

400 

Real  estate 

"Assuming  equal  shares  in  common  fortune     tFamily  fortune  individually  allocated 
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Ill  rn  your  bank 

into  an  international  network 
it  the  speed  of  light. 


Look  to  Bank  of  America-for  the  fast-response,  90-nation  banking 
letwork  that  extends  your  bank's  services  around  the  world. 

As  one  of  the  leading  participants  in  international  dollar  trans- 
itions in  New  York,  we  provide  you  with  dependable,  high-speed 
ash  clearings. 

Using  SWIFT,  the  public  wire  services  and  our  own  satellite 
:ommunications,  we  move  funds  rapidly  throughout  the  world. 
Mus,  we  can  clear  all  your  worldwide  accounts  through  a  single 
lollar-account  in  New  York  or  California. 

Through  our  international  network,  we  offer  you  global  services 
ri  trade  finance  and  foreign  exchange. 

And  with  our  investment  advisors,  project  finance  advisors, 
narket-making  capabilities  and  aggressively-priced  Fed  funds  and 
nterbank  deposits,  we  serve  the  financial  needs  of  both  your 
rustomers  and  your  bank. 

So  look  to  Bank  of  America  for  fast,  efficient  correspondent  banking 
ervices.  To  get  in  touch  with  one  of  our  specialized  correspondent 
iccount  officers,  contact  the  Branch  Manager  at  your  nearest  Bank  of 
Lmerica  office.  And  extend  your  bank  around  the  world. 

Look  to  the  Leader.™ 


BANKof  AMERICA 


Now  even  small  boats  can  have  big  see  power. 


Daylight  fading.  Darkness  closing  in.  Time  to  turn  on 
the  radar.  And  now,  more  and  more  boat  owners  can 
do  just  that,  using  an  innovative  new  radar  from 
Raytheon. 

Designed  specifically  for  small  craft,  it's  com- 
pact, lightweight,  power  efficient.  Easily  installed  on 
boats  down  to  20  feet  in  length.  Ideal  for  sailboats. 

Best  of  all  is  the  extraordinary  quality  of  the 
display.  A  revolutionary  design  converts  conven- 


tional radar  signals  into  a  TV-like  picture.  The  resul 
is  a  bright,  long-lasting  image  with  chart-like  qualil 
and  detail.  It's  even  possible  to  freeze  the  picture  for 
taking  bearings  and  range  measurements. 

This  new  radar  opens  up  a  whole  new  dimensii 
in  safety  at  sea.  And  a  new  dimension  in  Raytheon's 
marine  market,  too.  Along  with  radiotelephones, 
depth  sounders,  and  electronic  navigation  equipmei 
from  Raytheon,  radar  now  becomes  a  practical 


for  thousands  of  small  craft  owners  across 
intry  and  around  the  world, 
t  Raytheon  our  involvement  in  electronics  runs 
\nd  not  just  at  sea.  Our  products  range  from 
nic  components  to  information  processors, 
ledical  electronics  to  air  traffic  control  and 
z  systems.  In  all,  a  large  and  growing  business, 
aytheon  . . .  a  five  and  a  half  billion  dollar  com- 
1  electronics,  aviation,  appliances,  energy, 


construction,  and  publishing.  For  copies  of  our  latest 
financial  reports,  please  write  Raytheon  Company, 
Public  Relations,  141  Spring  Street,  Lexington, 
Massachusetts  02 1 73. 




///i<>  //'<>y/><>:>  Worth 


//'oar  t/(f<n</r<></   

Page 

Residence  Age 

($  mil) 

Primary  source 

Goldman,  Sylvan  Nathan   

116 

Oklahoma  City 

84 

$  200 

Supermarkets,  real  estate 

Goodan,  Alice  May  Chandler   

132 

Los  Angeles 

90 

125* 

Inheritance  (Times  Mirror  Co.)| 

Graham,  Katharine   

141 

Washington,  D.C. 

66 

125t 

Washington  Post  Co. 

Grainger,  David  William   

138 

Skokie,  111. 

55 

135+ 

W.W.  Grainger,  Inc. 

116 

Beverly  Hills 

70s 

200* 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Greenberg,  Maurice  R.  |Hank|   

140 

New  York  City 

58 

125 

American  Intl.  Group,  Inc. 

Greenewalt,  Margaretta  Lammot  du  Pont  124 

Greenville,  Del. 

81 

150* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

Griffin,  Ben  Hill  Jr  

136 

Avon  Park,  Fla. 

72 

140 

Citrus  grower 

Groves,  Franklin  Nelson   

136 

Wayzata,  Minn. 

52 

140 

Construction 

Guccione,  Robert  Charles 

Joseph  Edward  Sabatini   

110 

New  York  City 

51 

225 

Publishing 

151 

San  Francisco 

500 

Inheritance  (Levi  Strauss  ci  Co. 

Haas,  Peter  E  

124 

San  Francisco 

63 

141 

Levi  Strauss  &.  Co. 

Haas,  Walter  A.  Jr  

124 

San  Francisco 

67 

155 

Levi  Strauss  &.  Co. 

Hahn,  Ernest  W  

131 

San  Diego 

64 

150 

Shopping  centers 

Hall,  Donald  J  

90 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

55 

400+ 

Tl_       •  .               it  •    ii            l  / — »       j  1 

Inheritance  (Hallmark  Cards) 

Hall,  Evelyn  Annenberg   

87 

Palm  Beach 

71 

125 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

Hamilton,  Marie  Hill  (Dodo)   

138 

Strafford,  Penna. 

55 

130 

Inheritance  (Campbell  Soup  Co 

Hammer,  Armand   

112 

L.A.;  NYC;  Moscow 

85 

200 

Entrepreneur 

Hamon,  Jake  Louis  Jr  

110 

Dallas 

81 

225 

Oil,  gas 

Hanson,  John  K  

112 

Forest  City,  Iowa 

70 

207 

Winnebago  Industries,  Inc. 

Hardesty,  Floyd  Roger   

122 

Tulsa 

45 

175 

Construction 

Harriman,  W.  Averell   

142 

Washington,  D.C. 

91 

125 

Inheritance  (investments) 

Haupt,  Enid  Annenberg   

87 

New  York  City 

77 

125 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

Hazen,  Lita  Annenberg   

87 

NYC;  Los  Angeles 

73 

125 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

Hearst,  John  Sr.  Family   

152 

NYC  area;  Calif.,  et  al. 

250 

Inheritance  (publishing! 

Hearst,  David  Whitmire   

105 

Beverly  Hills 

67 

250 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

Hearst,  George  Randolph  Jr  

105 

Los  Angeles 

56 

125 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

Hearst,  Randolph  Apperson   

105 

S.F.;  Paso  Robles,  Calif. 

67 

250 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

Hearst,  William  Randolph  Jr  

105 

New  York  City 

75 

250 

Inheritance  (publishing! 

Hechinger/England  Family   

152 

Origin:  Washington,  D.C. 

— 

200 

Hechinger  Co. 

Heinz,  Henry  John  II   

92 

Pittsburgh 

75 

375+ 

H.J.  Heinz  Co. 

Helmsley,  Harry  Brakmann   

78 

New  York  City 

74 

800 

Real  estate 

Hendrix,  Helen  Hunt   

99 

Dallas  area 

34 

175 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Hess,  Leon   

92 

New  York  City 

68 

375 

Amerada  Hess  Corp. 

Hewlett,  William  Redington   

78 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

70 

950 

Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Hill,  Margaret  Hunt   

75 

Dallas 

68 

1,000+ 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Hillenbrand  Family   

152 

Batesville,  Ind. 

— 

273 

Hillenbrand  Industries,  Inc. 

Hillman,  Henry  Lea   

85 

Pittsburgh 

64 

500 

Industrialist 

Hilton,  William  Barron   

96 

Los  Angeles 

55 

325 

Hilton  Hotels  Corp. 

Hines,  Gerald  Douglas   

106 

Houston 

58 

250 

Real  estate 

Hobby,  Oveta  Culp   

92 

Houston 

78 

350+ 

Broadcasting,  publishing 

Hollos  Familv 

153 

Santa  Ana,  Marysville,  Calif 

— 

400 

Publishing 

Hooker,  Jeanette  Annenberg   

87 

NYC;  Palm  Beach 

78 

125 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

Hope,  Leslie  Townes  (Bob)   

117 

N.  Hollywood,  Palm  Springs 

80 

200 

Comedy,  real  estate 

Horvitz  Family   

153 

Cleveland  area;  Florida 

— 

200 

Publg.,  constr.,  real  estate 

Houghton  Family   

153 

Origin:  Corning,  N.Y. 

— 

50 

Inher.  (Corning  Glass  Works) 

Howard,  Robert  Staples   

122 

Rancho  Santa  Fe,  Calif. 

58 

175 

Publishing 

Hubbard,  Stanley  E  

122 

Bal  Harbour,  Fla. 

86 

175+ 

Broadcasting 

Hunt,  Haroldson  Lafayette 

(Hassie)III   

91 

Dallas 

66 

400 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Hunt,  Lamar   

86 

Dallas 

51 

500+ 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Hunt,  Nelson  Bunker   

75 

Dallas 

57 

1,400+ 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Hunt,  Ray  Lee   

99 

Dallas  area 

40 

300 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Hunt,  Ruth  June   

99 

Dallas  area 

39 

175 

Inheritance  (oil) 

'Assuming  equal  shares  in  common  fortune. 

tFamily  fortune  individually  allocated 
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When  was  the  last  time 
a  great  investment 
leaped  into  view? 


i  the  real  world,  you  have  to  kiss 
t  of  frogs  to  find  a  prince, 
hat's  why,  at  Drexel  Burnham 
ibert,  we  don't  believe  you  ought 
;ap  at  every  investment  opportu- 
r  that  comes  along. 
Vt  start  with  a  strategy  that  takes 
>  account  your  needs  and 
ectives. 

Vc  follow  strategy  with  sensible 
ommendations  and  counsel, 
efully  selecting  from  the  world 
nvestment  products  and  services. 


And  your  Drexel  Burnham 
Lambert  investment  professional  has 
more  to  offer  than  fanciful  visions  of 
what  might  be.  There's  direct  access 
to  every  specialist  and  every  depart- 
ment in  our  firm.  Our  analysts.  Our 
traders.  Our  groups  that  focus  on 
specific  investment  areas. 

So  you'll  get  a  considered,  prag- 
matic view  of  what  an  investment 
might  mean— and  what  it  won't. 

When  your  decision  is  made?  Your 


transactions  are  handled  promptly 
and  efficiently.  With  a  happy  absence 
of  red  tape. 

You  see,  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 
is  a  big  international  securities  and 
investment  firm.  But  we'll  never  be 
so  big  as  to  forget  one  important 
fact.  Your  future  determines  our 
future. 

Drexel  Burnham  Lambert. 

We  believe  you  deserve  royal 
treatment.  And  that's  a  belief  we  give 
far  more  than  mere  lip  service. 


Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 

Your  bottom  line  is  our  top  concern. 


roadStreet,  New  York,  NY 10004  (212)480-6000.  Offices  in  princijxil  financial  centers  worldwide  MemherSlPC  Copyright,  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  Incorporated,  /98.J. 


.  ' ///</<.! 

M  Me 

//'oaf  ,  /{ant/red   

Hunt,  Ruth  Ray    99 

Hunt,  Swanee   

Hunt,  William  Herbert    76 

Hwang,  Kyupin  Philip    80 


Johnson,  Samuel  Curtis 


4? 


Page 

Residence 

Age 

Worth 
|S  mil) 

Primary  source 

99 

Dallas  area 

66 

$  175 

Inheritance  (oil) 

99 

Denver 

33 

175 

Inheritance  (oil) 

76 

Dallas 

54 

l,000t 

Inheritance  (oil) 

80 

Los  Altos  Hills,  Calif. 

46 

575 

TeleVideo  Systems,  Inc. 

110 

Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

28 

225 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

130 

San  Antonio;  La  Pryor,  Tex. 

53 

150 

Inheritance  (ranching) 

138 

Chicago 

65 

130 

Publishing 

80 

Racine,  Wis. 

55 

600 

Inheritance  (Johnson  Wax) 

144 

Ocala,  Fla. 

60s 

125 

Fitness 

144 

Healdsburg,  Calif. 

48 

125 

Oil,  wine 

L/alikow,  Peter  S   106 

Kalmanovitz,  Paul    105 

Kaskel,  Howard    109 

Kauff man,  Ewing  Marion    123 

Kavadas,  Kathryn  Bancroft    128 

Keck,  Howard  B   104 

Keck,  William  II    104 

Kennedy  Family    153 

Kerkorian,  Kirk    91 

Kieckhefer,  Robert  H   131 

Kleberg  Family    153 

Kluge,  John  Werner    100 

Knight,  James  L   122 

Knight,  Philip  H   104 

Koch,  Charles  G   91 

Koch,  David  H   91 

Koch,  Frederick    91 

Koch,  William  1   91 

Krehbiel,  John  H.  Sr   96 

Kroc,  Raymond  A   90 


c>^aii 


^aird  Family    153 

Landegger,  Carl  C   124 

Landegger,  George  F   124 

Lauder,  Estee    117 

Lauder,  Leonard    117 

Lauder,  Ronald    117 

Lawrence,  M.  Larry    136 

LeFrak,  Samuel  J   86 

Levine,  Leon    112 

Lindner,  Carl  H.  II    106 

Loeb,  John  Langeloth    120 

Louis,  John  Jeffry  Jr   96 

Ludwig,  Daniel  Keith    74 

Lunger,  Mary  Jane  du  Pont    141 

Lupton,  John  T   99 

Lurie,  Robert  Alfred    119 

Lykes  Family    153 


New  York  City 

Tiburon,  Calif. 

New  York  City 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Newton,  Mass. 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Origin:  Boston 

Las  Vegas  and  Los  Angeles 

Prescott,  Ariz. 

King  Ranch,  Tex. 

New  York  City  area 

Miami 

Beaverton,  Ore. 
Wichita,  Kans. 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Boston 

Downers  Grove,  111. 
Chicago;  La  Jolla,  Calif. 


Delaware 
New  York  City 
Europe,-  Conn. 
New  York  City 
New  York  City- 
New  York  City 
San  Diego;  San  Francisco; 

Palm  Springs;  Tahoe 
New  York  City 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
Cincinnati 
New  York  City 
Winnetka,  111. 
New  York  City 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn 
San  Francisco 
Origin:  Fla. 


40 

250 

Real  estate 

77 

250 

Beer,  real  estate 

46 

250 

Real  estate 

67 

160 

Marion  Laboratories,  Inc. 

31 

150* 

Inheritance  (Dow  Jones  &.  Co.) 

70 

273 

Superior  Oil  Co. 

41 

187 

Inheritance  (Superior  Oil  Co.) 

400 

Inheritance  (investments) 

66 

400 

Trading,  investments 

65 

150 

Containers,  investments 

750 

Inheritance  (ranching,  oil) 

68 

300 

Metromedia,  Inc. 

74 

172 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc. 

45 

265 

Nike  shoes 

47 

375* 

Oil 

42 

375* 

Oil 

52 

375* 

Oil 

42 

375* 

Oil 

77 

343t 

Molex,  Inc. 

80 

450 

McDonald's,  Inc. 

—  400  Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

53  150*  Industrialist 
45  150*  Industrialist 
70s  200*  Cosmetics 
50  200"  Cosmetics 
39  200*  Cosmetics 

57  136  Real  estate,  investments 

65  500  Real  estate 

49  210  Family  Dollar  Stores,  Inc. 

64  250  Banking,  insurance 

80  175  Financier 

58  350  Inheritance  (Johnson  Wax) 
86  2,000  Shipping,  real  estate 

67  125  Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

57  300  Coca-Cola  bottler 

54  200  Real  estate 

—  1,000  Inheritance  (shipping, 

investments) 


'Assuming  equal  shares  in  common  fortune    tFamily  fortune  indiv  idually  allocated. 
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How  to  hold  a  $600  car  repair  down  to  $25. 


Everywhere  you  look  these  days, 
it's  $600  for  a  transmission  job  or 
$400  for  engine  repairs. 
Until  now. 

Because  now  you  can  handle 
your  car  repair  worries  for  a  more 
manageable  $25.  And  keep  them 
that  way  for  up  to  five  full  years 
or  60,000  miles. 

Introducing  the  Ford  Extended 
Service  Plan  — for  purchasers  of 
new  Ford,  Mercury,  or  Lincoln 
cars  and  Ford  light  trucks. 

Here's  how  it  protects  you. 

The  Extended  Service  Plan 
covers  thousands  of  parts,  includ- 
ing major  repairs.  And  promises 
no  parts  or  labor  charges,  except 
a  small  $25  deductible  each  time 


you  bring  your  car  in.  No  matter 
how  many  different  covered  parts 
need  to  be  fixed. 

Which  means  you  can  go  to  any 
one  of  over  6,100  Ford  or  Lincoln- 
Mercury  Dealers  across  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  and  the  most  you'll 
pay  is  $25  for  any  of  thousands 
of  covered  repairs. 

If  you're  in  the  market  for,  or 
have  recently  purchased,  a  new 
Ford,  Lincoln,  or  Mercury,  see 
your  Dealer  or  call  1-800- FORD- 
ESP  for  answers  on  how  you  can 
own  a  Ford  Extended  Service  Plan 

Remember,  the  Ford  Extended 
Service  Plan  is  the  only  one  backec 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Get  it  together—  buckle  up. 


Ford  Extended  Service  Plan 


Page 


Residence 


Age 


Worth 
IS  mill 


Primary  source 


acElree,  Jane  Cox 


99 

Newton  Square,  Penna. 

54 

$  300* 

Inheritance  (Dow  Jones  &  Co.) 

153 

New  York  City  area 

— 

200 

Real  estate 

132 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

55 

142* 

Inheritance  (grain  trading) 

132 

Wayzata,  Minn. 

53 

142' 

Inheritance  (grain  trading) 

136 

Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

71 

135 

Premier  Industrial  Corp. 

136 

Lyndhurst,  Ohio 

69 

135 

Premier  Industrial  Corp. 

136 

Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

61 

135 

Premier  Industrial  Corp. 

120 

Taylor,  Mich. 

82 

175+ 

Masco  Corp. 

112 

San  Francisco  area 

41 

210 

Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

92 

Washington,  D.C. 

83 

373t 

Marriott  Corp. 

76 

Las  Vegas;  McLean,  Va. 

79 

1,000 

Candy 

100 

New  York  City 

78 

300 

Real  estate 

90 

Pittsburgh  area 

55 

400 

Inheritance  (investments) 

124 

Wilmington,  Del. 

83 

150* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

153 

Madison,  Wis. 

— 

200 

Inheritance  (food  processing) 

153 

Sacramento,  et  al. 

— 

300 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

153 

Chicago 

— 

300 

Inheritance  (Tribune  Co.) 

122 

Nashua,  N.H. 

46 

175 

Publishing 

154 

New  York  City  area 

— 

400 

Inheritance  (McGraw-Hill  Inc.) 

91 

New  York  City 

69 

400 

Trucking,  shipping 

119 

Dallas 

62 

200 

Broadcasting,  investments 

85 

Upperville,  Va. 

76 

500 

Inheritance  (investments) 

122 

Ligonier,  Penna. 

44 

167* 

Inheritance  (investments) 

122 

Ligonier,  Penna. 

41 

167* 

Inheritance  (investments) 

141 

Guilford,  Conn. 

41 

125* 

Inheritance  (investments) 

132 

Champaign,  111. 

82 

150+ 

Broadcasting 

122 

Ligonier,  Penna. 

43 

167* 

Inheritance  (investments! 

86 

Hayward,  Calif. 

51 

500 

ComputerLand 

87 

Darien,  Conn. 

65 

300 

Textiles 

87 

New  York  City 

67 

150 

Textiles 

87 

Spartanburg,  S.C. 

67 

450 

Textiles 

104 

Hobe  Sound,  Fla. 

70 

275* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

123 

NYC;  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

60 

165* 

Real  estate 

123 

NYC;  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

63 

165* 

Real  estate 

75 

Houston 

64 

1,000 

Oil,  real  estate 

124 

Ft.  Worth 

88 

150* 

Oil 

124 

Ft.  Worth 

63 

150* 

Oil 

154 

Galveston,  Tex. 

350 

Inheritance  (insurance,  bankin 

96 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

54 

315 

Intel  Corp. 

128 

New  York  City 

45 

150* 

Inheritance  (investments) 

130 

Houston 

56 

150 

Oil 

92 

Dallas 

59 

350 

Oil,  investments 

86 

Bel  Air,  Calif. 

60 

500 

Real  estate,  acquisitions 

119 

El  Dorado,  Ark. 

63 

192 

Murphy  Oil  Corp. 

119 

Miami  Beach 

55 

200 

Real  estate 

ewhouse,  Donald  E   78  New  York  City 

Newhouse,  Samuel  Irving  Jr   78  New  York  City 

Nielsen,  Arthur  Charles  fr   99  Winnetka,  111. 

Nielson,  Glenn  E   142  Salt  Lake  City 

Nordstrom  Family    154  Seattle 

Noyce,  Robert  N   124  Los  Altos,  Calif. 


53  700*  Publishing 

55  700*  Publishing 

64  300+  A.C.  Nielsen  Co. 

79  125+  Oil 

—  320  Inheritance  (Nordstrom,  Inc. 

55  155  Intel  Corp.,  investments 


''Connor  Family    155 

Olnick,  Robert    131 


Victoria,  Tex. 
Palm  Beach;  NYC 


68 


750 
150+ 


Ranching,  oil 
Real  estate 


'Assuming  equal  shares  in  common  fortune.    +Family  fortune  individually  allocated 
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Reinsurance  recoverable  looks  like 
a  valuable  asset.  But '  'things  are  not 
always  what  they  seem 

Knowing  that  a  reinsurance  failure 
can  burn  up  profits,  the  American 
Institute  or  Certified  Public  Accoun- 
tants recently  issued  a  Statement  of 
Position  for  auditing  property  and 
liability  reinsurance. 

Companies  working  with 
General  Re.  however,  keep  their 
financial  well-being  in  clear  focus. 
General  Re  companies  underwrite 


virtually  all  lines  of  property- 
casualty,  life,  accident  and  health 
coverages,  offering  creative  financial 
and  tax  planning  services  in  both 
domestic  and  international  markets. 

Our  long- term  reinsurance  experi- 
ence and  financial  resources  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  domestic 
reinsurer. 

Will  your  reinsurance  stand  up 
to  scrutiny?  Take  a  close  look. . . 
before  your  balance  sheet  goes  up 
in  smoke. 


General 
©Re 

America's  Largest  Reinsurer. 


General  Re  Corporation,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

General  Reinsurance  Corporation.  North  Star  Reinsurance  Corporation  North  Star  Syndicate  .Inc.  United  StatesAviationUnderwriteis.Inc  Herbert  Clough  Inc.  General  Re  Services  Corporation. 
General  Reassurance  Corporation.  General  Reinsurance  Limited.  General  Reinsurance  Corporation  (Europe).  Reinsurance  Company  of  Australasia  Limited.  General  Re  Services  Ltd.. 

General  Reinsurance  Group  Servicios  Comerciales.  S.A..  Trident  Life  Assurance  Company  Limited.  Trident  General  Insurance  Company  Limited.  ©  1983  GRC 


Excellence  is  achieved  only  through 
consistency  and  innovation. 

And  skill. 


Excellence  is  a  demanding  taskl 
ter.  But  when  skilled  professionals 
together  to  meet  its  challenge,  rei 
able  ingenuity,  determination  anc 
common  purpose  will  prevail.  To| 
they  can  provide  an  exceptional  a 
to  accomplish  the  goals  people  sei 
themselves. 

Skill.  It  is  part  of  a  real-life  philo 
A  philosophy  which  yields  handsc 
rewards. 


on  purpose  and  teamwork: 
ey  work  for  you. 

itly,  Marriott  Corporation 
inkers  Trust  to  provide  the  funds 
v  concept  in  hotel  financing, 
nbined  efforts  resulted  in  a 
illion  syndicated  financing  for  a 
ity,  the  Potomac  Hotel 
Partnership  This  transaction, 
"i  Bankers  Trust  acted  as  agent 
of  four  syndicating  banks,  was 
"ie  largest  real  estate  transac- 

completed  by  a  group  of 
cial  banks.  It  was  done  in  con- 
i  with  the  first  ever  $18-million 
L]uity  offering  of  its  type. 


The  result  is  that  Marriott  has  a  new 
and  effective  way  to  finance  its  hotel 
properties. 

In  our  12-year  relationship  with  Mar- 
riott, this  is  just  one  example  of  how  we 
have  worked  together  developing  inno- 
vative financing  solutions.  Maniott 
has  worked  with  a  broad  range  of  profes- 
sionals at  Bankers  Trust,  including 
foreign  exchange  experts,  domestic 
loan  syndication  specialists,  our  U.S. 
and  U.K.  leasing  groups,  and  our  real 
estate  group. 

It  is  this  kind  of  skill,  creativity  and 


performance  into  which  our  philosophy 
translates.  Performance  which  makes 
Bankers  Trust  stand  out  in  our  industry,  j 
And  the  kind  of  performance  which 
helps  make  our  clients  first  in  theirs.  i 


BankersTrust 
Company 

Worldwide 

An  international  banking  network  in 

over  35  countries. 
280  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Member  PDIC  «  Bankers  Trust  Company. 


&oa*ZftmJ»ed   ^  ^!Ld-^  

Olsen,  Kenneth  Harry    109  Lincoln,  Mass. 

O'Neill,  Abby  Milton    100  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 

O'Neill,  Laura  Simpson    128  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 

O'Neill,  Richard  1   120  San  Juan  Capistrano,  Calif. 

Ono,  Yoko    131  New  York  City 

op 

l/  ackard,  David    74  Los  Altos  Hills,  Calif. 

Palevsky,  Max    119  Los  Angeles 

Paley,  William  S   106  NYC;  Southampton,  N.Y. 

Park,  Roy  Hampton    109  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Parker,  Jack    100  New  York  City 

Paulson,  Allen  E   87  Savannah,  Ga. 

Paulucci,  Jeno  F   96  Sanford,  Fla.;  Duluth 

Payson,  Charles  Shipman    142  Portland,  Me.;  Florida 

Pearson,  Edith  du  Pont    105  Greenville,  Del. 

Perot,  H.  Ross    75  Dallas 

Petersen,  Robert  Einar    118  Beverly  Hills 

Petrie,  Milton    87  New  York  City 

Pew  Family    155  Philadelphia-based 

Phipps  Family    155  Origin:  Pittsburgh 

Phipps,  Howard  Jr   138  Westbury,  N.Y. 

Pictet,  Marion  MacMillan    132  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Pitcairn  Family    155  Philadelphia 

Pontikes,  Kenneth  Nicholas    112  Barnngton,  111. 

Pope,  Generoso  Paul  fr   140  Manalapan,  Fla. 

Posner,  Victor    110  Miami  Beach 

Pritzker,  Abraham  Nicholas    85  Chicago 

Pritzker,  Jay  Arthur    85  Chicago 

Pritzker,  Robert  Alan    85  Chicago 

Pulitzer  Family    155  St.  Louis 

Pulte,  William  1   110  Detroit 

/ains,  Liliore  Green    116  Beverly  Hills 

Reed,  William  Garrard  Sr   99  Seattle 

Resnick  Family    155  New  York  City;  Rye,  N.Y. 

Reynolds,  Donald  Worthington    119  Las  Vegas;  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Rich,  Marc    117  Switzerland 

Rich,  Robert  Sr   130  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Richardson  Family    155  North  Carolina;  Conn. 

Riklis,  Meshulam    138  Beverly  Hills;  NYC 

Roberts,  Ann  Clark  Rockefeller    128  New  York  City 

Robins,  E.  Claiborne    109  Richmond,  Va. 

Rock,  Arthur    123  San  Francisco 

Rockefeller,  William  Family    155  Greenwich,  Conn.;  various 

Rockefeller,  David    76  NYC;  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

Rockefeller,  Hope  Aldrich    128  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Rockefeller,  John  Davison  (Jay)  IV    128  Charleston,  W.Va.;  NYC 

Rockefeller,  Laurance  Spelman    78  NYC;  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

Rockefeller,  Rodman  Clark    128  New  York  City 

Rockefeller,  Steven  Clark    128  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Rockefeller,  Winthrop  Paul    85  Winrock  Farms,  Ark. 

Rogers,  Richard  Raymond    104  Dallas 

Rollins,  O.  Wayne    87  Atlanta 

Root,  Chapman  S   117  Ormond  Beach,  Fla. 

Rose  Family    155  New  York  City 

'Assuming  equal  shares  in  common  fortune.    tFamily  fortune  individually  allocated 


Age 


Worth 
|$  mil) 


Primary  source 


57 

$  235 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

JJ 

inn 

oUU 

Inheritance  (investments) 

29 

150* 

In npntiiTirp  (i nvpefmpntel 

1 1 1 1  1  L  I  1  Lai  ICC  \  111  VlMllR.lllM 

An 
ou 

1  7S* 

I/O 

Inheritance  (real  estate) 

5(1 

•JU 

150 

Innpritanrp  (mucir'  mxr^alfipcl 

J  I  1 11  C  I  1  Id  1 1  L  L    1.  Ill  Li  tIC    I  )W11L1CV 

71 

1  850 

Hp\a/1  P*t  t-  Pa  r  If  a  rH  f~*n 

SO 

oy 

V^UlIipU  LCI  J> 

89 

9sn 

PRC.  Inr 

\^dj,  inc. 

79 

9sn 

Diuducabiing,  puDiisning 

68 

300 

R  pa  1  pcMfp 

rvCal  CdLaLC 

ai 

snn 

JUU 

Gulfstream  Aerospace  Corp. 

AS 

3sn+ 

JJUT 

ruuu  pruccsbing,  real  cbiaic 

84 

1  9  S 
l  Lo 

i in il 1 1 itii iL l  entrepreneur 

71 

(  1 

9  sn* 

ZjU 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

S3 

i  nnn 

v^UIIipULCI  i»Cl  VlCCb 

C7 

O  f 

9nn 

ZUU 

Publishing 

8  1 
o  1 

4sn 

Petrie  Stores  Corp. 

310 

Inhpritanrp  l^iin  Pn     Inr  1 

11111C1 1  LdllCC  1-jLill          ) .  ,  111C.) 

i  nnn 

1  ,uuu 

Inheritance  (investments] 

4.0 

i  in* 

loU 

Inheritance  (investments) 

sn 

1  49  * 
1 4Z 

Inheritance  (grain  trading) 

snn 

Inheritance  (investments) 

43 

220 

Pnmnicrn  Inp 

^UillUloCU,  111C. 

56 

130 

Publishing 

Zjj 

Investments,  real  estate 

87 

500* 

Financier 

Al 

Financier 

C7 

O  f 

jUU 

Financier 

Ann 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

o  i 

Z.O.J  1 

Pi  1 1  fp  »— 1  r\ m  p  (  ' r\YY\ 
I  LilLC  tlUillC  C^Uip. 

/  us 

inn* 

zuu 

Inheritance  (oil) 

1  o 

OUU  > 

T"i  m  npr 
1  1111DCI 

o  ^n 

Z3U 

Real  estate 

77 

onn 
zuu 

Publishing 

40 

?nn 
zuu 

ill  I  trinpr 

AO 
Oy 

i  ^n+ 

1  OUT 

Food  products 

zzu 

inneriiancc  ipnarniaccuLicdia 

SO 

oy 

Rapid- American  Corp. 

40 

i  ^n* 

Inheritance  (investments) 

71 

f  o 

A  ll.  KODinS  c^O. 

c  7 

o  f 

Venture  capitalist 

i  ^n 

In  h an ^  n    p    imrpc ttn pi-*  frc  1 

inner  nance  (lnvcsLinciiLSi 

A8 
oo 

i  nnn 

1  ,uuu 

Inherit.,  bkg.,  real  estate 

4S 

i  ^n* 

lnnentance  iinvebLmenioj 

A  A 
40 

i  ^n* 

1  jU 

Inheritance  (investments) 

73 

I  O 

odu 

Inheritance,  investments 

51 

150* 

Inheritance  (investments) 

47 

150* 

Inheritance  (investments) 

35 

500 

Inheritance  (investments) 

40 

252t 

Mary  Kay  Cosmetics,  Inc. 

71 

500 

Real  estate;  Rollins,  Inc. 

58 

200 

Coca-Cola  bottler 

200 

Real  estate 
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Speed.  Reliability.  Economy. 


That's  what  we  deliver  over 90,000 times  every  single  day. 


ellence.  That's  what  we're  com- 
!  to  at  Express  Mail  Next  Day 
e  "  from  the  Post  Office.  We  give 
st  about  everything  you  could 
r  in  overnight  delivery.  Including 
vings. 

2-Pound  Pak,  for  instance,  is 
1 35.  About  half  what  most 

I  charge. 

t 's  so  little  to  pay  for  so  much 

nty.  ) 
1  for  so  much  convenience,  too. 
ve  over  3, 500  Express  Mail  post 
5  across  the  country.  Plus  hun- 


dreds of  collection  boxes,  for  prepaid 
items,  in  most  major  cities.  So  when 
you  need  to  send  something,  chances 


are,  we're  just  a  few  steps  away. 

To  top  it  all  off,  we  deliver  on  week- 
ends-^-aino  extra  charge.  And  we 
handle  packages  of  up  to  70  pounds. 

So  next  time,  send  yours  with 
Express  Mail  Service  from  the  Post 
Office.  And  we  'II  deliver  it  the  same 
way  we  deliver  over  90,000  others 
everyday.  Quickly.  Reliably.  And 
economically. 

EXPRESS  MAIL — 

NEXT  DAY  SERVICE 


The  2-Pound  Pak  *ft35.  We  deliver  excellence...for  less. 


Acareers 

too  long  to 

spend  behind 

some 

dumb  desk 


The  average  executive  spends  a  lot  of  busy  hours  sitting  behind  a  desk. 
\\  hile  the  average  desk  sits  there  doing  nothing. 

But  equip  any  desk  with  an  IBM  computer  or  terminal— like  our  new  Personal 
Computer  XT— and  suddenly  a  dull  piece  of  furniture  becomes  a  very  smart  piece 
of  business:  The  Smart  Desk  from  IBM. 

The  Smart  Desk  can  give  you  all  sorts  of  timely  information,  any  time  you  need  it. 

It  can  produce  graphs  and  spreadsheets.  Help  you  compile  reports.  Keep  your 
calendar,  even  send  and  receive  electronic  mail. 

And  because  no  one  likes  to  wait  for  important  facts  and  figures,  our  desktop 
computers  are  designed  to  connect  you  directly  with  your  company's  central  data 
files  and  office  systems.  Or  with  the  Smart  Desks  of  managers,  secretaries  and 
other  professionals  around  the  office. 

IBM  Smart  Desk  products  are  easy  to  use.  so  you'll  start  reaping  the  benefits 
almost  as  soon  as  you  sit  down.  And  when  you  put  yourself  behind  The  Smart  Desk, 
we  put  our  famous  service  network  behind  you. 

To  learn  more  about  IBM  desktop  computing,  call  your  IBM  representative  or 
visit  your  nearest  IBM  Product  Center.  £=® 

And  we'll  show  you  a  smart  place  to  spend  your  career.  £.^ir| 


The  Smart  Desk  from 


IBM  CORPORATION 


I 


.  ' />/</<.> 

Page 

Residence 

Age 

Worth 
(S  mill 

 • 

<* 

Primary  source 

S  ('ft  r    i     i  '/  Hit  ri  14   —  —  

Rosenberg,  Henry  A.  [r  

110 

Baltimore 

53 

$  233* 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Rosenberg,  Ruth  Blaustein   

110 

Baltimore 

84 

233* 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Rosenwald  Family   

158 

Phila.  area;  NYC;  et  al. 



300 

Inheritance  (investments) 

Ross,  Wilhelmina  du  Pont   

141 

Montchanin,  Del. 

77 

125 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

106 

New  York  City 

59 

250* 

Real  estate 

106 

New  York  City 

56 

250* 

Real  estate 

Rust,  Eleanor  Francis  du  Pont   

124 

Thomasville,  Ga. 

76 

150* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

J? 

J  caife,  Richard  Mellon   

85 

Pittsburgh 

51 

500 

Inheritance  (investments) 

Scharbauer,  Clarence  Jr  

106 

Midland,  Tex. 

58 

250 

Inheritance  (oil,  real  estate) 

Schoellkopf,  Caroline  Hunt   

75 

Dallas 

60 

l,300t 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Scripps,  E.W.  Family   

158 

Origin:  Cincinnati 

— 

550 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

Scripps,  Edward  Wyllis   

140 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

74 

130 

Inheritance,  publishing 

Scripps,  I.E.  Family   

158 

Detroit;  La  Jolla,  Calif.;  et  al 

350 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

Scully  Family   

158 

Illinois;  Nebraska 



400 

Real  estate 

Scurlock,  Eddy  Clark   

142 

Houston 

78 

125 

Oil 

Searle,  Daniel  Crow   

96 

Chicago  area 

57 

310* 

Inheritance  (G.D.  Searle  &.  Co.) 

Searle,  William  L  

96 

Chicago  area 

55 

310* 

Inheritance  (G.D.  Searle  &.  Co.) 

Shakanan,  David  B  

80 

Pittsburgh;  Bal  Harbour,  Fla 

69 

530t 

General  Nutrition  Corp. 

Shapiro  Family   

158 

Origin:  Boston 



270 

Maryland  Cup  Corp. 

Sharp,  Bayard   

110 

Centreville,  Del.;  Florida 

70 

225* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

Sharp,  Hugh  Rodney  Jr  

110 

Wilmington,  Del. 

73 

225* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

Sharp,  Peter   

131 

New  York  City 

53 

150 

Real  estate 

Sheehan,  Jean  Ellen  du  Pont   

141 

Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

60 

125* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

Shelton,  Robert   

130 

Kerrville,  Tex. 

47 

150 

Inheritance  (ranching) 

Shorenstein,  Walter  Herbert   

  99 

San  Francisco 

68 

300 

Real  estate 

Sidamon-Enstoff,  Anne  Phipps   

138 

New  York  City 

51 

130* 

Inheritance  (investments) 

Silliman,  Marianna  du  Pont   

124 

Montchanin,  Del. 

72 

150* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

Simmons,  Harold  C  

119 

Dallas 

52 

200 

Entrepreneur 

Simon,  Esther  Annenberg   

87 

New  York  City 

81 

125* 

Inheritance  (publishing! 

Simon,  Melvin   

110 

Indianapolis 

56 

225 

Shopping  centers 

Simon,  Norton  Winfred   

117 

Los  Angeles 

76 

200 

Industrialist,  art  collector 

Simplot,  Jack  Richard  (J.R.)   

virj  87 

Boise,  Idaho 

74 

500 

Potatoes 

Simpson,  Abby  Rockefeller   

128 

New  York  City 

26 

150* 

Inheritance  (investments) 

Singleton,  Henry  Earl   

100 

Los  Angeles 

66 

275 

Teledyne,  Inc. 

Skaggs,  Leonard  Samuel   

112 

Salt  Lake  City 

59 

206 

Drug  stores 

Smith  Family   

158 

Chicago 



225 

Inheritance  (Illinois  Tool  Works) 

Smith,  Athalie  (Joan)  Irvine   

120 

Virginia;  California 

50 

180 

Inheritance,  lawsuits 

Smith,  Frederick  W  

132 

Memphis 

39 

150 

Federal  Express  Corp. 

Smith,  Richard  Alan   

112 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

59 

211  + 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Smith,  Vivian  L  

106 

Houston 

77 

250 

Inheritance  (oil,  real  estate) 

Solow,  Sheldon  H  

131 

New  York  City 

40s 

150 

Real  estate 

Sorenson,  James  LeVoy   

117 

Salt  Lake  City 

61 

200 

Medical  devices 

Sowell,  Anne  Windfohr   

130 

Ft.  Worth 

44 

150 

Inheritance  (ranching,  oil) 

Spanos,  Alex  G  

122 

Stockton,  Calif. 

59 

175 

Real  estate 

Stahl,  Stanley   

131 

New  York  City 

59 

150 

Real  estate 

Stark,  Ray   

120 

Holmby  Hills,  Calif. 

66 

175 

Movie  production,  investments 

Stein,  Doris  Jones   

136 

Beverly  Hills 

81 

135 

Inheritance  (MCA,  Inc.] 

Steinberg,  Saul  Phillip   

119 

New  York  City 

44 

200+ 

Financier 

Stephens,  Jackson  T  

96 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

60 

300* 

Investment  banking,  oil 

Stephens,  Witton  R  

96 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

74 

300* 

Investment  banking,  oil 

Stern,  Leonard  Norman   

85 

New  York  City 

45 

500 

Pet  supplies,  real  estate 

Stuart,  Dwight  Lyman   

100 

Los  Angeles 

59 

300 

Inheritance  (Carnation  Co.) 

Stuart,  Elbndge  Hadlev  i   

100 

Bellevue,  Idaho 

66 

265 

Inheritance  (Carnation  Co.) 

Sulzberger  Family   

158 

New  York  City 

300 

Inheritance  (publishing! 

Swig  Family   

  158 

San  Francisco 

300 

Real  estate 

"Assuming  equal  shares  in  common  fortune. 

^Family  fortune 

individually  allocated. 
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8  1983  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  Newark,  N.J. 


/OUR  PRUDENTIAL  AGENT 
HAS  A  PLAN  TO  MAKE 
MANAGING  YOUR  ESTATE 
MUCH  LESS  TAXING. 


Your  Prudential  agent  knows  a  lot  more  than  insuranc 


Is  taking  care  of  all  your  estate's  details 
more  complicated  than  you'd  care  to 
think  about?  If  it  is,  let  a  Prudential 
agent  help  you  start  simplifying  things 
now  while  planning  for  your  family's 
future.  With  a  free  financial  security 
review. 

You  and  your  agent  can  sit  down 
and  take  an  in-depth  look  at  your  total 
resources.  Then,  with  the  help  of  the 
most  sophisticated  computer  systems  in 
the  business,  your  agent  can  develop  an 
estate  plan  specially  tailored  to  your 
immediate  needs  and  long-range  goals. 
Including  how  to  purchase  life  insurance 
in  a  variety  of  tax-favored  ways. 

And  your  agent  will  be  happy  to 
work  with  your  attorney,  your 
accountant  and  even  your  personal 
computer  to  help  maximize  your  estate's 
value  and  minimize  your  estate  taxes. 

So  talk  to  a  Prudential  agent  soon. 
You'll  be  making  life  less  taxing  for  you 
now.  And  for  your  family  later. 


Communication  Concepts  from  AT&T: 


#  How  to  be 
in  two  places 

at  once. 


Today,  executives  are  finding  that  a  scarce  commodity  has  become  even 
scarcer:  time.  To  help  them  make  the  most  of  their  time  and  to  simplify 
their  hectic  schedules,  the  executives,  scientists,  and  engineers  of  the  AT&T 
Network  have  developed  some  sophisti- 
cated communication  concepts. 


Consider  this  scenario:  You're  in 
Atlanta,  your  business  colleagues  are  in 
Los  Angeles  and  a  joint  meeting  is  essen- 
tial. Instead  of  traveling  coast-to-coast,  you 
only  go  as  far  as  your  own  teleconference 
room.  Once  there,  you  can  hold  a  meeting 
that's  just  about  as  personal  and  immediate 
as  if  you  were  all  sitting  down  at  the  same 
table  together.  You'll  have  more  than  a  productive  meeting— you'll  be  getting  a  look 
at  what  the  most  powerful  communication  network  in  the  world  can  do  for  you. 

The  concept  is  called  meeting  over  distance,  or  Teleconferencing.  And  it  is  as 
close  as  you  can  get  to  being  in  two  places  at  one  time.  As  the  meeting  progresses, 
you  can  easily  chalk  up  numbers,  charts,  and  ideas  on  your  electronic  blackboard 
system  that's  tied  into  the  Network.  Your  colleagues  in  L.A.  get  to  see  and  respond 
to  everything  as  it  instantly  appears  on  their  monitor.  And  business  takes  place  in  an 
immediate,  compelling  atmosphere. 

Through  the  Network  synchronized  slides  can  be  shown  in  each  location,  hard 
copies  of  documents  are  sent  from  one  copier  to  another,  even  video  "snapshots"  of 
people,  objects,  or  graphs  can  appear  as  visual  aids  on  their  monitor. 

What  happens  if  a  meeting  really  demands  more  personal  contact?  AT&T  also  lets 
you  communicate  face-to-face  with  your  distant  colleagues  from  a  video  telecon- 
ferencing room.  The  meeting  feels  as  creative  and  compelling  as  one  in  person,  but 
without  spending  your  time  traveling. 

The  AT&T  Network  lets  you  do  more  than  hold  meetings  long  distance.  It  also 
lets  you  effectively  train  people  long  distance  on  an  ongoing  basis.  This  concept  is 
called  Teletraining,  and  it  allows  any  number  of  employees  to  absorb  job  information 
and  lets  you  improve  productivity  while  saving  both  travel  time  and  money. 

AT&T  can  help  you  tailor  a  Teleconferencing  system,  large  or  small,  that  puts  the 
Network  to  work  for  you.  Call  1800  821-2121. 

Expanding  your  ability  to  communicate. 


AT&T 


/Aiur  < /it ttu/wr/   Page_ 

(/  andon,  Sirjang  Lai    132 

Taper,  Sydney  Mark    96 

Taubman,  A.  Alfred    86 

Temple  Family    158 

Thompson  Family    159 

Thorne,  Oakleigh  Blakeman    110 

Thouron,  Esther  Driver  du  Pont    105 

Tisch,  Laurence  A   90 

Tisch,  Preston  Robert    90 

Trump,  Donald  John    118 

Trump,  Fred  Charles    118 

Turner,  Robert  Edward  (Ted)    92 

Turner,  Tom  E   132 

£/£eltschi,  Albert  L   123 

Uihlein  Family    159 

Upjohn  Family    159 

Andel,  Jay    100 

van  Beuren,  Hope  Hill    138 

Vesco,  Robert  Lee    141 

Vollum,  Howard    109 

von  Platen,  Ruth  Chandler    132 

Vose,  Charles  A.  Sr   128 

Vose,  Charles  A.  Jr   128 

^^agner,  Cyril  Jr   90 

Wallace,  Lila  Acheson    106 

Walton,  Sam  M   74 

Wang,  An    74 

Ward,  Louis  L   118 

Wasserman,  Lew  R   140 

Weiler  Family    159 

Weinberg,  Harry    90 

Weis,  Robert  F   104 

Weis,  Sigfried  (Siggy)    104 

Wexner,  Leslie  Herbert    80 

Weyerhaeuser  Family    159 

Whitehead,  Edwin  C.  (Jack)    130 

Whitney,  Betsey  Cushing    104 

Whittenburg  Family    159 

Whittier  Family    159 

Williams,  Clayton  Wheat  Jr   116 

Wirtz  Family    159 

Wolfe  Family    159 

Woodruff,  Robert  Winship    118 

si/  iff,  William  B.  )r   109 

Zilkha,  Ezra  Khedouri    141 

Zimmerman,  William    112 

Zuckerman,  Mortimer  B   132 


Residence 


Age 


Worth 
\%  mil] 


Primary  source 


Chatsworth,  Calif. 
Los  Angeles 
Bioomfield  Hills,  Mich. 

Palm  Beach 
Texas 
Dallas 

Millbrook,  N.Y. 
Unionville,  Penna. 
NYC;  Harrison,  N.Y. 
NYC;  Harrison,  N.Y. 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Marietta,  Ga. 
San  Antonio 


Greenwich,  Conn. 
Milwaukee 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Ada,  Mich. 
Middletown,  R.I. 
Caribbean  area 
Portland,  Ore. 
San  Marino,  Calif. 
Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  City 


Midland,  Tex. 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 
Bentonville,  Ark. 
Lincoln,  Mass. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Beverly  Hills;  Palm  Springs 
New  York  City 
Honolulu;  Baltimore 
Sunbury,  Penna. 
Lewisburg,  Penna. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
St.  Paul;  Wash.  State 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
Manhasset,  N.Y. 
Amarillo,  Tex. 
Southern  Calif. 
Midland,  Tex. 
Chicago 

Columbus,  Ohio;  Calif. 
Atlanta 


New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 
Beacon  Hill,  Mass. 


41 

$  150 

Tandon  Corp. 

81 

325 

Banking,  real  estate 

58 

500 

Real  estate 

650 

Inheritance  (Time  Inc.) 

225 

The  Southland  Corp. 

51 

225t 

Commerce  Clearing  House,  Ina 

75 

250* 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

60 

400 

Loews  Corp. 

57 

400 

Loews  Corp. 

37 

200* 

Real  estate 

77 

200* 

Real  estate 

44 

355 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Ii 

69 

150 

Sigmor  Corp. 

65 

165 

j-i      ]_^r~    L          i    a.  It 

FlightSatety  International,  Inc. 

— 

350 

Inheritance  (beer) 

485 

Inheritance  (Upjohn  Co.) 

59 

300* 

Amway  Corp. 

49 

130 

Inheritance  (Campbell  Soup  Co 

48 

125 

Fugitive 

70 

250 

Tektronix,  Inc. 

86 

140 

Inherit.  (The  Times  Mirror  Co. 

82 

150* 

Banking 

39 

150* 

Banking 

49 

450* 

Oil 

92 

250 

Publishing 

65 

2,150t 

Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc. 

63 

1,600+ 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

63 

200 

Russell  Stover  Candies  Inc. 

70 

130 

MCA,  Inc. 

— 

350 

Real  estate 

75 

400 

Real  estate,  investments 

64 

215 

Weis  Markets,  Inc. 

67 

270 

Weis  Markets,  Inc. 

46 

541  + 

Retailing 

— 

750 

Inheritance  (timber) 

64 

150 

Medical  instruments 

75 

275 

Inheritance  (investments) 

250 

Inheritance  (ranching,  oil) 

— 

.600 

Inheritance  (oil) 

51 

200 

Oil 

— 

300 

Real  estate,  sports 

— 

300 

Publishing,  broadcasting,  bkg. 

93 

200 

Coca-Cola 

52 

250 

Publishing 

58 

125 

Investments 

63 

220 

Pic  "N"  Save  Corp. 

45 

150 

Real  estate 

'Assuming  equal  shares  in  common  fortune.    +Family  fortune  individually  allocated 
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12  YEAR  OLD  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  86  8  PROOF  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  IMPORTED  BY  SOMERSET  IMPORTERS.  LTD   N  Y  t  1983 


i 


inly  what  you  give,  its  how  you  give  it. 


Giving  Johnnie  Walker  Black  12  year  old  is  always  impressive. 
Now  the  way  you  give  it  can  also  be  even  more  impressive  Our  1.75  litre  bottle  is  a  gift 
II  never  outgrow  Our  cigar  box  will  be  a  welcome  gift  even  to  a  non-smoker  And  our  6-pack 

is  one  gift  they  can  open  six  times  All  are  available  at  discerning  liquor  merchants, 
aybe  they  need  a  cradle  for  our  12  year  old:  You  can  order  our  Executive  Cradle  for  the  1 .75 

litre  bottle  directly  from  us.  just  send  $19.95**  and  the  name  you  want  engraved  to: 
nie  Walker  Black  Label  Executive  Cradle,  P  O  Box  H,  East  N  Y  Station,  Brooklyn,  N  Y  11207 

available  in  all  markets  "Price  include;,  handling  and  mailing  Add  applicable  '.tale  and  local  18X88  Maxirnurn  18  letter-.,  including  space;;,  in  name 


The  Up  &  Comers 


Laszlo  Bonis  may  be  founding  a  new 
packaging  industry.  He  has  the  product 
and  he  has  the  financing.  Now  all  he  needs 
is  one  more  little  thing 


Bring  on 
some  competition 


By  Anne  McGrath 


Iaszlo  Bonis  fled  Hungary  after 
I  the  1956  revolution  only  steps 
ahead  of  the  police.  A  loyal  Hungarian 
chemist  with  capitalist  ideas  about 
how  to  use  his  engineering  knowhow, 
Bonis  got  mixed  up  in  the  fighting — 
"maybe  more  than  I  planned" — and 
found  himself  on  the  wanted  list 
when  the  dust  settled.  He  made  it  to 
the  U.S.  with  $4,  enough 
English  to  say  "please 
speak  slowly"  and  a 
knowledge  of  polymer 
chemistry  that  has  come 
in  very  handy. 

Composite  Container 
Corp.,  the  Medford,  Mass. 
company  Bonis  founded 
six  years  ago,  combines 
two  of  his  interests — in 
polymers  and  in  the  "no- 
man's-land"  of  materials 
interfaces.  These  are  the 
surfaces  where  substances 
meet  when  layered  to- 
gether. Using  a  sophisti- 
cated process  called  bar- 
rier coextrusion  (Forbes, 
Mar.  28),  Composite  Con- 
tainer is  one  of  a  growing 
number  of  materials  man- 
ufacturers supplying  mul- 
tilayer plastic  sheeting 
and  film  to  a  packaging 
industry  that  is  looking  to 
improve  on  metal  and 
glass  containers. 

The  packaging  material 
Bonis  manufactures  is 
lighter,  more  compact  and 
cheaper  in  many  uses 
than  metal  and  glass  alter- 
natives. He  estimates  his 


customers  save  10%  to  30%  by  turn- 
ing to  plastics.  In  addition,  his  plastics 
offer  packagers  new  flexibility.  By 
binding  different  plastics — one  to  pro- 
tect against  moisture  and  chemicals, 
others  to  block  the  passage  of  light, 
oxygen,  and  flavor — into  a  single 
sheet,  Bonis  can  satisfy  a  client  who, 
say,  wants  to  package  cheese  and 
crackers  together,  avoid  refrigeration, 
keep  the  crackers  dry  and  allow  heat- 


Composite  Container  's  Laszlo  Bonis 
What  is  this  newfangled  stuff? 


ing  before  use. 

Bonis,  52,  founded  Composite  Con 
tamer  in  1977,  after  research  on  inter 
faces  at  MIT,  work  for  NASA  anJ 
time  spent  manufacturing  single-lay) 
er  plastic  containers  led  him  to  con 
sider  the  commercial  possibilities  o) 
coextrusion.  An  investment  of  SI 
million  in  convertible  debentures  W 
Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  the  Sears  subj 
sidiary,  launched  the  firm  into 
three-year  R&D  program.  Additional 
investments  by  Allstate,  the  Pntzkei 
family,  European  American  Bank  an) 
other  investors — which  pared  Bonis* 
stake  in  the  company  to  20% — en] 
abled  it  to  enter  the  marketplace  ii 
January  1981  with  Bonis  as  president 
"We  sold  around  S200,000  worth  o| 
sheet  our  first  year,"  Bonis  recalls) 
"The  second  year  we  sold  a  little  ova 
$1  million,  and  this  year  we'll  proa 
ably  sell  $20  million.  By  1987  we'd 
projecting  sales  of  $160  million."  Hi 
expects  to  show  an  operating  profit  bj 
the  end  of  this  year. 

As  a  small  pioneer  in  a  technology 
where  no  one  has  yet  established  i 
solid  track  record,  Composite  Con 
tainer's  future  is  by  no  means  guaran) 
teed.  Competition  for  packagers  coulij 
get  fierce.  Ball  Corp.,  says  John  Snyi 
der,  vice  president  for  in| 
dustnal  products,  ha 
been  developing  its  barrie 
coextrusion  technology 
for  five  years.  America! 
Can  Co.  is  testing  an  oxyi 
gen-barrier  coextrudee 
bottle  and  has  introduce* 
a  high-clarity  oxygen-bar| 
rier  film  for  processet) 
meats.  The  technology  i 
so  new,  however,  tha' 
Bonis  believes  more  co 
petition  is  vital.  One  prob 
lem  Composite  Containe 
has  faced  has  been  makinj 
the  customer  understand 
what  this  newfanglei 
stuff  is  that  it  is  selling 
Reliable  competition 
Bonis  believes,  will  fosta 
confidence  in  the  produc1 
and  expand  the  market 

If  Bonis  is  right,  the  pa 
tential  market  for  plasty 
packaging  material 
enormous.  "A  couple 
years  ago,"  he  says,  "vA 
were  estimating  a  possible 
$1.4  billion  market.  Now 
we're  estimating  $7  bii 
lion.  The  technological 
developments  we  mactf 
coincided  with  a  need  fq 
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t-reduction  in  packaging  materi- 
Everybody  needs  the  type  of  mate- 
we're  making."  And,  he  adds,  the 
lications  of  barrier  coextrusion  are 
from  fully  explored  yet.  For  now, 
lis  plans  to  focus  on  food,  pharma- 
tical  and  medical  packaging, 
or  the  future?  With  the  acquisition 
Visconsin-based  Portage  Industries 
anuary  1983,  Composite  Contain- 
mbarked  on  an  expansion  program 


that  calls  for  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional plants  in  the  Southeast,  South- 
west and  the  West  that — like  Portage 
Industries — are  single-layer  plastics 
manufacturers  with  coextrusion  capa- 
bilities. Gradually,  each  plant's  stan- 
dard equipment  will  be  converted  to 
handle  Bonis'  process.  To  finance  this 
next  phase  of  the  company's  develop- 
ment, Bonis  plans  to  go  public  soon. 
If  packagers  turn  to  plastics  in  as  big 


a  way  as  Bonis  expects,  and  if  he  can 
hold  his  own  against  the  competition, 
pretty  soon,  he  figures,  he  will  be  trad- 
ing the  flexibility  of  a  small  company 
for  the  stability  of  a  large  one.  Beyond 
that,  why  speculate?  One  lesson  he 
has  taken  to  heart  since  coming  to  the 
U.S.,  he  says,  quoting  a  saying  by  Ir- 
ving Langmuir  that  hangs  in  his  of- 
fice, is  that  "freedom  is  opportunity 
to  profit  from  the  unexpected." 


One-man  conglomerate 


i-car  salesman,  entrepreneur  Red  McCombs 

netimes  Mrs.  McCombs  learns  about  his  latest  deals  by  picking  up  a  newspaper. 


ou  wouldn't  think  that  a  used- 
:ar  salesman  from  San  Antonio 
Id  be  inching  his  way  up  to  The 
bes  Four  Hundred.  But  then,  Billy 
*ed)  McCombs  is  not  your  every- 

huckster. 

\.t  6  feet  3  and  215  lbs.,  strutting 
und  a  parking  lot  filled  with  old 
ds,  "Big  Red"  might  look  the  part, 
there's  a  lot  more  here  than  meets 
owboy's  eye.  Although  still  little 
)wn  outside  the  Lone  Star  State, 
ere  he  oversees  a  fleet  of  23  Texas 
lerships,  McCombs  at  55  is  build- 
a  separate  empire  so  vast  and  vary- 
that  sometimes  Mrs.  McCombs 
rns  about  his  latest  deals  by  pick- 
up a  newspaper. 

"oday  he  owns  all  or  parts  of  11 
io  stations,  a  Subaru  distributor- 
p  for  five  states,  a  Colorado  ski 
ort,  a  contract  drilling  company 
I  oil  exploration  outfits  in  two 


states.  He  is  a  Lloyd's  of  London  rep- 
resentative and  a  partner  in  an  insur- 
ance company,  a  newspaper,  a  Bran- 
gus  breeding  operation  and,  lately,  a 
movie  financing  company  (in  which 
he  recently  helped  back  two  Holly- 
wood hits:  Poltergeist  and  The  Verdict). 
Then  there  are  44,000  acres  of  ranch- 
land,  office  buildings  in  San  Antonio 
and  20%  of  San  Francisco's  swank 
Stanford  Court  Hotel.  Over  the  last 
three  years,  McCombs  sold  off  inter- 
ests in  a  minor  league  football  team,  a 
Coors  beer  distributorship,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  about  20%  of  the  San  An- 
tonio (basketball)  Spurs  and,  in  Janu- 
ary of  1982,  sold  114  Mr.  M.  food 
shops  to  National  Convenience 
Stores  for  $14.5  million.  Along  the 
way  he  added  part  of  a  Texas  savings 
and  loan  association  and  two-thirds  of 
the  Denver  Nuggets  basketball  team 
to  his  dossier. 


"I  suppose  I've  become  identified  as 
someone  who  will  look  at  almost  any 
kind  of  deal  and  come  to  a  quick  con- 
clusion," says  McCombs.  "Some 
blow  hot  and  some  blow  cold,  but  it 
sure  is  a  lot  of  fun." 

The  son  of  a  middle-class  mechan- 
ic, McCombs  set  his  goal  as  early  as 
age  9:  to  get  rich.  After  college 
McCombs  tried  his  hand  at  law 
school  but  quit  after  a  year  and  a  half, 
too  eager  to  be  out  making  money. 
His  first  job  was  hawking  new  Fords 
on  commission  in  1950.  He  later 
switched  to  more  profitable  used  cars 
and  sold  so  well  that  in  1958  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  one,  then  several, 
prospering  dealerships.  Impressed,  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  invited  McCombs  to 
fly  to  Los  Angeles  to  teach  a  sales 
seminar  for  California  dealers.  By 
1960  he  had  made  his  first  million  and 
had  already  begun  diversifying  into 
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CSX  Crew  Laying  One-Quarter-Mile  Sections  Of  Continuous  Welded  Rail. 


CSX  Corporation  is  stren£ 
ening  its  leadership  posil 
in  the  transportation  inau 
by  constantly  upgrading 
the  overall  serviceability 
its  railroads. 

During  1983,  CSXplar 
to  invest  more  than  $300 1 
lion  in  new  equipment  co 
improvements  to  roadwc 
and  classification  yards. 
50  new  energy-efficient 
locomotives  have  alread 
been  added  to  the  CSX 


Railroads  Plan  Ahead  With 
$300  Million  Slated  For 
Roadway  Equipment  And 
Improvements  This  Year. 


jet  this  year, 
id  over  the  next  four 
CSX  plans  to  add  3,800 
of  new  and  relay  track 
3  million  crossties  to 
)00-mile  rail  network 
i  covers  the  eastern 
f  the  country 
in  its  state-of-the-art 
stem,  strategic  location 
nprecedented  inno- 
is  in  freight  distribution 
corporation  continues 
icipate  the  marketing 


requirements  of  its  shipping 
customers  while  increasing 
its  earnings  capabilities. 

Get  to  know  us.  We 
manage  railroads,  natural 
resources,  aviation  services, 
land  development  and 
resort  properties. 

And  you'll  like  the  way 
we  do  business  at  CSX. 

Write  to:  Corporate 
Communications,  PO.  Box 
C-32222,  Department  B-4F, 
Richmond,  Vh  23261. 


CSX 

CORPORATION 


America's 

Largest 

Transportation 

And  Natural 

Resource 

Company 


The  Up  &  Comers 

oil  wells  and  real  estate. 

Nowadays,  he  says,  with  great 
wealth  out  of  the  way — his  net  worth 
is  estimated  at  $75  million — 
McCombs  spends  much  of  his  time 
raising  and  breeding  livestock,  a  busi- 
ness and  hobby  he  finds  more  chal- 
lenging and  pleasing  ("though  less 
profitable")  than  selling  cars.  Since 
1977  he  has  invested  some  $7.5  mil- 
lion in  longhorn  cattle  and  a  50% 


stake  in  Brink's  Brangus,  one  of  the 
world's  largest  and  most  respected 
Brangus  bull  operations.  While 
McCombs  insists  that  he  has  already 
achieved  his  monetary  goals,  cattle 
could  conceivably  raise  his  net  worth 
even  higher.  "To  me  it'd  be  okay  if 
they  did  and  okay  if  they  didn't,"  he 
says.  "Success  is  the  journey,  not  the 
destination." 

Somehow  that  doesn't  sound  like 
Red  McCombs.  Both  breeds  of  cat- 
tle— recognized  for  stamina,  adapt- 
ability and  lean  meat — have  been  in- 


creasing in  popularity  in  recent  yeai 
and  prices  have  risen.  Average  vah 
of  a  Brangus  (three-eighths  Brahma 
five-eighths  Angus)  has  risen  frai 
$1,500  to  more  than  $25,000  in  fij 
years.  As  for  longhoms  (once  near  d 
tinction),  they  have  increased  froJ 
$700  to  about  $4,000  each,  ad 
McCombs  is  regarded  as  one  of  tl 
state's  foremost  breeders.  With  sirn 
lar  opportunities  "kind  of  popping  t| 
day  to  day,"  Big  Red  might  journey  q 
to  The  Four  Hundred  in  spite  of  bin 
self. — Richard  Behar 


A  most  successful  part-time  job 


Among  the  ranks  of  The  Forbes  Four 
hundred,  oil  money  abounds,  real 
estate  and  publishing  fortunes  are 
common,  and  signs  of  computer-gen- 
erated wealth  have  begun  to  appear. 
But  conspicuously  absent  is  anyone 
whose  success  has  come  from  selling 
software.  The  boom  market  for  com- 
puter programming  hasn't  been 
around  long  enough  to  put  anyone  into 
the  top  ranks  of  American  wealth. 

But  keep  an  eye  out  for  Sandra  Kurt- 
zig,  36,  the  founder  and  CEO  of  ASK 
Computer  Systems,  Inc.  Revenues  at 
ASK,  which  sells  turnkey 
computer  systems  to  manu- 
facturing companies,  hit  $39 
million  in  the  fiscal  year,  end- 
ed in  June,  1983,  up  from  $2.8 
million  in  1979.  That's  a  93% 
compounded  average  growth 
rate,  making  ASK  the  11th- 
fastest-growing  company  in 
the  country  between  1978 
and  1982.  Earnings,  mean- 
while, have  held  steady  at 
10%  of  revenues,  reaching 
$3.9  million  last  year.  Earn- 
ings per  share,  following  a 
small  equity  offering  and  ad- 
justed for  a  2-for-l  split  this 
year,  have  about  doubled,  to 
35  cents,  since  the  company 
went  public  in  1981. 

For  Kurtzig  herself  that  has 
meant  a  bundle.  ASK  fi- 
nanced its  growth  entirely 
from  retained  earnings  until 
going  public,  so  no  venture 
capitalists  were  ever  cut  in. 
Kurtzig  still  owns  28%  of 
ASK's  11.6  million  shares.  At 
$20  a  share,  she's  worth  $65 
million.  Not  bad  for  a  com- 
pany she  started  1 1  years  ago 
with  $2,000  in  savings. 

What's  more  "I  can  see 
$100  million  in  sales  easily 
by  1986,"  says  Kurtzig.  Ana- 
lysts expect  the  company  to 
grow  at  about  41  annually 
for  the  next  several  vears. 


James  Mendelson  of  Morgan  Stanley 
predicts  sales  of  $58  million  and  earn- 
ings per  share  of  53  cents  for  this  year, 
followed  by  75  cents  in  1985.  But  for 
investors  looking  to  share  in  the 
riches,  the  time  for  cheap  pickings  is 
long  gone.  The  stock  now  trades  at 
around  38  times  that  1984  estimate. 

How  did  ASK  get  started?  Seems 
Kurtzig  wanted  to  start  a  family  back 
in  1972,  so  she  quit  her  marketing  job 
at  General  Electric.  She  also  wanted 
to  work  part  time,  so  she  invested 
$2,000  in  a  contract  programming 


ASK  Computer  Systems  fou>ide>-  and  CEO  Sandra  Kurtzig 
"People  usually  thought  I  made  underwear." 


business  she  ran  out  of  the  spare  bei 
room  in  her  California  apartment.  B| 
fore  long,  Kurtzig  says,  "My  part-tiQ 
job  was  taking  up  20  hours  a  day.  I  h^ 
the  other  4  to  start  my  family." 

Armed  with  degrees  in  math,  cheij 
istry  and  engineering,  Kurtzig  tod 
aim  at  the  software  needed  by  lod 
manufacturers.  "I  knew  what  mam 
facturers  wanted  because  of  my  tecj 
nical  background,"  she  says,  "anq 
could  translate  those  needs  into  eas| 
to-use  software." 
She  also  knew  how  to  locate  a  mark 
and  sell.  Kurtzig  gave  up  coj 
tract  programming,  hired 
few  young  engineers  ai 
started  work  on  standardiz 
software.  In  1978  the  col 
pany  hit  success  with  pi 
grams  that  improve  inventa 
control  and  financial  and  pi 
duction  management. 

Kurtzig  also  struck  a  de 
with  Hewlett-Packard,  se) 
ing  its  minicomputers  wi) 
her  programs  in  a  turnk 
system.  That  meant  A3 
could  market  a  comple 
product  to  computer-wa 
managers  several  years  I 
fore  computers  became  coi 
raon  around  the  plant.  Sa 
analyst  Mendelson,  "ASF 
competitors  were  main 
selling  technology.  A! 
packaged  well  and  was  all 
to  push  economic  benefits 
its  customers.  That's  ho 
they've  built  sales." 

About  60%  of  ASK's  a 
tomers  buy  the  turnkey  s] 
terns.  With  prices  averagi 
about  $250,000  for  the  S 
main  programs,  the  typic 
customer  is  a  manufactui 
with  revenues  ranging  frc 
$10  million  to  $20  milhc 
ASK  claims  that  more  tbj 
half  its  customers  reco\l 
their  initial  cost  within  ayei 
For  a  company  buying  t 
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OW  CBI  RESOURCEFULNESS 
IS  GETTING  MORE  OUT  OF 
EARTH'S  RESOURCES. 


Ice  Water 
>m  The  Desert  Sun 

Dlant  being  constructed 
?  Middle  East  will 
art  seawater  to  55,000 
is  of  fresh  water  daily 
)lant  will  use  the  desert 
intense  heat  to  produce 
i  to  power  a  unique 
let  freeze  system 
oped  by  CBI.  As  the 
ater  is  cooled,  ice 
sis  form  naturally 
ating  impurities  from 
/ater.  The  crystals  are 
ed  and  then  melted  to 
jce  fresh  water  The 
process  may  someday 
polluted 
Dasins 
idustrial 
!  streams. 


■ 


Farming  Wind 

\SA  manages  the 
jction  of  7.5  megawatts 
ctrical  power  daily  at  the 
IS.  wind  farm,  built  along 
blumbia  River  Gorge 


in  Washington 
State.  CBI  built  the 
support  towers  for 
the  wind  turbine 
generators  which 
provide  power  for 
up  to  3,000  homes. 
Wind  farms  may 
someday  be  a  major 
source  of  electricity 

Gasoline 
Mining 

The  Sasol  coal 
conversion  plant  in 
South  Africa  is  the 
worlds  largest 
commercial  producer 
of  synthetic  fuels 
from  coal.  In  a 
critical  stage  of 

the  liquefaction 
process,  coal  is 
treated  with 
steam  an* 
oxygerV 
in  reactor 

vessels  built  by  CBI.  The  plant, 
which  converts  over  ^0,000 
tons  of  coal  a  day,  produces 
more  than  20  products, 


including  gasoline,  diesel 
fuel  and  a  variety  of  useful 
chemicals. 


Electricity 
from  Seawater 

Scientists  at  the  University 
of  California  will  create  a 
nuclear  fusion  reaction-the 
energy  source  of  the  sun 
and  stars. 

CBI  built  the 
Nova  target 
chamber  in 
which  laser 
beams  will 
be  focused 
to  initiate  the 
temperature  necessary  for 
fusion.  The  Nova  Experiment 
may  lead  to  an  energy  source 
fueled  by  isotopes  found  in 
seawater,  an  inexhaustible 
resource. 

To  find  out  more  about  CBI 
Resourcefulness,  write  for  a 
copy  of  our  annual  report. 


CBI  Industries,  Inc. 

800  Jorie  Boulevard 
Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 


The  Up  &  Comers 


software  alone,  another  20%  of  ASK's 
customers,  the  package  of  six  pro- 
grams runs  about  $190,000. 

In  1981  Kurtzig  began  selling  the 
use  of  her  software  a  third  way — 
through  a  rental  network  called  ASK- 
NET,  at  $4,000  to  $8,000  a  month. 
Kurtzig  created  the  network  as  a  sell- 
ing tool,  hoping  to  draw  in  small  high- 
growth  companies  and  then  roll  them 
over  into  turnkey  customers  as  they 
got  big  enough. 

If  anything,  the  strategy  has  worked 
too  well.  The  network  also  attracted 
large  companies  unwilling  to  invest  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  comput- 
ers during  the  recession.  ASKNET 
grew  faster  than  any  other  segment  of 
ASK's  business  last  year,  bringing  in 
20%  of  the  customers  and  about  $5 
million  in  revenues. 

The  problem  is,  many  of  its  users 
are  now  large  enough  to  save  money 
by  switching  to  turnkey  systems  but 
are  simply  staying  put.  So  Kurtzig  re- 
cently raised  fees  throughout  the  sys- 
tem. That  should  help  spur  ASK- 
NET's  biggest  customers  on  to  buying 
their  own  equipment. 

Now  ASK  is  adapting  its  software  to 
Digital  Equipment  minicomputers. 
The  move  will  give  Kurtzig  some 
needed  leverage  with  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard; ASK  is  H-P's  biggest  wholesale 
buyer  of  minicomputers.  It  also  opens 
up  a  larger  market  among  companies 
already  owning  hardware.  Digital,  the 
leading  U.S.  manufacturer  of  minis, 
has  installed  nearly  six  times  as  many 
worldwide  as  third-place  H-P. 

There  is  a  risk  Kurtzig  is  broadening 
her  market  too  much,  too  fast.  In  June 
ASK  leapt  into  the  microcomputer 
field  by  purchasing  Software  Dimen- 
sions Inc.,  a  $3  million  (revenues) 
maker  of  accounting  programs  for 
small  businesses.  ASK  bought  SDI, 
now  called  ASK  Micro  Inc.,  for  stock 
worth  about  $7.5  million. 

That's  a  different  ballgame  from 
minicomputers.  Retail  stores,  doc- 
tors' offices  and  the  like  use  micro- 
computers— a  far  cry  from  ASK's 
minicomputer  customers,  who  are 
split  between  middle-size  but  rapidly 
growing  high-tech  firms  and  divisions 
of  Forbes  500s  companies. 

More  important,  ASK  Micro's  pro- 
grams, with  prices  averaging  around 
$550,  sell  in  the  storefront  computer 
shops  now  popping  up  everywhere. 
That  market  requires  a  lot  of  advertis- 
ing and  packaging,  two  areas  where 
ASK  has  limited  experience.  Cautions 
Mendelson,  "Going  into  the  retail 
market  doesn't  seem  to  fit,  but  if  it 


doesn't  dilute  management,  the  in- 
sight into  micros  should  help  as  the 
two  markets  collide  in  the  next  few 

years." 

With  two  kids  and  1 1  long  years 
behind  her  since  she  first  began  her 
"part-time"  job,  Kurtzig  laughs  as  she 


talks  about  the  business  that  h 
made  her  a  multimillionaire.  "When 
first  started,  I'd  go  to  cocktail  parti< 
and  tell  people  I  was  in  software.  The 
usually  thought  I  made  women's  ui 
derwear."  Not  too  many  people  makj 
that  mistake  anymore  — Jane  Sasseen 


High  roller 


Jack  Berdy  grew  up  in  the  South 
Bronx,  pitching  pennies,  shooting 
basketballs  between  the  rungs  of  fire 
escape  ladders  and  stocking  store 
shelves  until  midnight  to  help  his 
family  make  ends  meet.  Today,  at  36, 
Berdy  drops  $90,000  at  the  blackjack 
tables  in  Atlantic  City  and  boasts  that 
by  this  time  next  year  he  will  be 
among  the  400  richest  persons  in 
America.  "It  is  my  goal,"  says  the  taxi 
driver's  son  who  has  already  brought 
his  worth  to  nearly  $70  million  in  just 
15  years.  "I  like  the  recognition." 

Berdy  has  made  his  fortune  as 
founder,  chairman,  CEO  and  presi- 
dent of  On-Line  Software  Internation- 
al Inc.  of  Ft.  Lee,  N.J.,  selling  software 
packages  as  add-ons  to  two  IBM  com- 
puter systems  used  for  information 
management  by  airlines,  banks  and 
insurance  companies.  On-Line's 
packages  help  to  protect  data  against 
unauthorized  access,  programmers  to 
test  new  programs,  manufacturers  to 
track  inventory,  and  companies  to 
link  microcomputers  with  main- 
frames. Berdy's  customers  include  Ci- 
tibank, Morgan  Guaranty,  Aetna  Life 
&  Casualty,  Exxon  Office  Systems 
and  the  Federal  Reserve. 
On-Line  netted  $2.2  million  for  the 


year  ended  in  May  on  sales  of  $20 
million,  compared  with  earnings  froi 
the  previous  year  of  $1.8  million  o 
sales  of  $13.7  million.  But  the  ne 
handsome  as  it  is,  is  not  the  sum  tot4 
of  Berdy's  big  bucks.  Nor  does  it  lr 
elude  his  $240,000  annual  salary. 

Berdy  feathered  his  nest  by  takin 
his  firm  public  at  $15  per  share  las 
September  as  the  bull  market's  nei 
issues  stampede  began.  The  stocj 
price  recently  rose  to  27,  making  tfal 
70%  ownership  Berdy  retained  wort] 
about  $66  million. 

Not  bad  for  a  man  who,  1 5  years  agd 
opened  up  shop  as  a  consultant  in  tb 
dining  area  of  his  one-bedroom  Ne^ 
York  City  apartment  with  little  moB 
than  $1,000  and  a  high  opinion  a 
himself.  At  22  he  had  ended  his  carea 
as  a  computer  analyst  first  with  IBfj 
and  then  with  Sperry  Rand,  fed  up  wifi 
his  colleagues.  "I  was  very  tired  an 
frustrated  being  surrounded  by  lncod 
petents,"  he  recalled  recently  as  h 
leaned  back  in  a  chair  in  front  of  tfl 
bay  window  of  his  spacious,  well-at 
pointed  Ft.  Lee  office  with  a  view  <j 
the  distant  Ramapo  Mountains. 

But  a  strange  thing  happened  tt 
Berdy  during  the  first  two  years  on  hi 
own.  He  says  he  found  Sperry  rushin 


On-Line  Software  International  's  Jack  Berdy 
Pitching  pennies  with  the  big  boys. 
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in  to  undercut  him.  So  Berdy  sued  for 
$11.5  million.  Sperry  settled. 

"That  money  helped  end  tough 
times,"  Berdy  recalls.  While  he  says 
the  settlement  agreement  contained  a 
secrecy  clause,  he  did  say  that  he  got  a 
two-year  consulting  contract  out  of 
Sperry  worth  around  $250,000.  Sperry 
refuses  to  discuss  details,  but  Berdy 
says  the  contract  was  his  largest 
source  of  income  during  its  first  year, 
giving  him  the  funds  to  market  his 
services  and  software  for  IBM  prod- 
ucts. He  switched  to  IBM,  he  says, 
because  he  felt  that  the  future  in  com- 
puters was  not  with  Sperry. 

Berdy  then  filed  for  a  $100,000  loan 
from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Because  of  what  he  calls  SBA 
incompetence  and  delay,  he  says  he 
complained  to  then  Senator  Jacob  Ja- 
vits  (R-N.Y.).  The  application  was  ex- 
pedited, Berdy  says,  smiling  slyly. 

Clearly,  much  of  Berdy's  success  is 
based  on  a  combination  of  business 
acumen  and  technical  knowhow.  He 
lambastes  most  technology  compa- 
nies for  allowing  themselves  to  be 
dominated  by  either  managers  con- 
sumed with  internal  politics  or  tech- 
nicians ignorant  of  business. 

But  Berdy  has  yet  to  face  perhaps 


his  biggest  challenge.  IBM,  evidently 
annoyed  by  the  piggybacking  on  its 
products,  has  begun  altering  its  sys- 
tems to  eliminate  the  need  for  add- 
ons such  as  Berdy's.  "They're  playing 
hardball,"  acknowledges  Prudential- 
Bache  analyst  Steven  Ossad.  IBM  de- 
clines to  comment. 

Yet  Berdy  professes  no  worry,  main- 
taining it's  simply  not  worth  IBM's 
time  to  bother  with  him.  Says  one 


"I  enjoy  the  sense  of 
knowing  I'm  better  than 
everyone  else  in  the 
marketplace, "  says  Berdy. 
"If  there  were  no  one 
to  be  better  than,  it 
wouldn't  be  any  fun." 

industry  insider,  though,  "I  wouldn't 
give  you  2  cents  for  that  stock  in  five 
years." 

Even  if  he  fends  off  the  Monster 
from  Armonk,  whether  Berdy  be- 
comes one  of  the  richest  people  in 
America  may  still  depend  upon  the 
luck  of  the  cards.  He  likes  to  gamble. 
On-Line  last  fall  reported  $570,000  in 
carryforward  losses  from  playing 
stock  options.  Berdy  personally  paid 
$163,000  in  brokerage  commissions 
alone  in  a  recent  four-year  period.  Last 


year  he  finally  paid  off  a  personal  loa 
from  On-Line  of  nearly  $2  million — i 
no  interest — much  of  which  had  co^ 
ered  his  options  losses.  He  retired  th 
debt  in  time  for  the  printing  of  Or 
Line's  prospectus,  but  he  did  it  b 
securing  a  Citibank  loan  that  he  hai 
to  back  with  virtually  all  his  stock  ii 
On-Line.  In  fact,  nearly  half  of  Berdy 
personal  proceeds  from  the  sale  o 
stock  when  he  took  On-Line  pubU 
went  to  pay  off  Citibank.  And  whill 
Berdy  boasts  he  has  scored  as  much  a 
$100,000  in  Atlantic  City  in  one  oul 
ing — he  prefers  blackjack — he  con 
cedes  he  has  dropped  as  much  a 
$90,000  at  a  time. 

Yet  Berdy  unabashedly  denies  an; 
plans  to  change  his  ways.  He  speak 
admiringly  of  a  millionaire  unci 
who,  he  says,  played  the  ponies  an 
owned  much  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.  Berdy" 
urge  to  challenge  the  odds  and  wij 
seems  to  be  the  same  drive  that  hai 
powered  On-Line  to  its  present  sue 
cess.  "I  enjoy  the  sense  of  knowin; 
I'm  better  than  everyone  else  in  thi 
marketplace,"  he  says.  "If  there  wen 
no  one  to  be  better  than,  it  wouldn" 
be  any  fun." 

And  these  days,  Berdy  says,  life  is 
lot  more  fun  than  it  was  in  the  Bronx 
"Growing  up  in  poverty,  the  biggest 
thing  you  feel  is  shame,"  he  say9 
"Now,  I  don't  feel  that."— Neal  Koch 


Natomas  Company 

has  been  acquired  through  merger  by 

Diamond  Shamrock  Corporation 


The  undersigned  assisted  in  the  negotiation  of  this  transaction 
and  acted  as  financial  advisor  to  Xatomas  Company. 


Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 

September  7,  1983 


f  you  spend  this  much 

>n  jet  maintenance  over  the  next  2  years, 


you'll  get  robbed. 


Two  problems  with  buying  a 
business  jet  (especially  when 
money  is  tight)  are  the  cost 
of  maintaining  it  and  the 
cost  of  financing  it.  Well, 
Mitsubishi, we've  just  eliminated  the  maintenance 
Dblemfor  you.  And  we've  made  financing  much 
;s  of  a  problem. 

e'll  even  maintain  the  light  bulbs. 

ya  Diamond  I  or  just-introduced  Diamond  IA 
between  now  and  December  15,  1983,  with 
livery  by  January  15,  and  take  advantage  of  our 
ectacular  maintenance  program.  It  covers  all 
neduled  and  unscheduled  maintenance  on  every- 
ng  from  the  engines  to  the  light  bulbs.  All  the 
5y  down  to  the  tires.  For  24  months  from  date  of 
rchase.  With  no  hourly  limitation.  We  pay  for  all 
its,  labor  and  materials.  Even  freight  for  ship- 
ig  components. 

u  don't  pay  a  cent. 


A  prime  time  to  buy. 

Financing  is  available  for  two  years  at  the  prime 
rate  for  qualified  buyers.  You  don't  make  any  pay- 
ments until  1984.  And  you  put  just  10%  down. 

Big,  high,  low,  free. 

The  Diamond  I  and  the  Diamond  IA  jets  offer  you 
big-cabin  comfort.  High  performance.  Low  overall 
operating  costs.  And  right  now,  free  maintenance. 

For  more  information,  call  our  Product  Information 
Line  at  (214)  239-9275  today. 


A 


MITSUBISHI 

AIRCRAFT  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 


:subishi  Aircraft  International,  Inc.  One  Lincoln  Centre,  5400  LBJ  Freeway,  Suite  1500,  Dept.  FRMP3 
las,  TX  75240,  Tel:  (214)387-5600,  TLX:  73-2575. 


Taxing  Matters 


Old  cartoon:  A  family  huddles  around  a 
mahogany  desk  for  the  reading  of  the  will. 
The  lawyer  clears  his  throat,  then:  "He  took 
it  with  him. " 


Of  death  and 
taxes 


Plimpton  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Trusts,  Estates  &.  Surro- 
gates' Courts  of  New  York  City's  bar 
association.  "The  idea  is  to  appreciate 
your  holdings  outside  of  your  estate." 
That  is,  get  the  money  into  somebody 
else's  pockets  before  it  starts  to  reap 
dividends. 
The  devices  that  the  very  rich  use 


By  Francesca  Lunzer 


Nobody  wants  to  die  rich.  To 
live  rich,  yes.  But  if  you  die 
with  too  much  money  on  your 
hands,  Uncle  Sam  will  take  most  of  it 
before  it  reaches  your  beneficiaries. 
Listen  to  William  Wirtz,  son  of  Ar- 
thur Wirtz,  who  made  a  fortune  esti- 
mated at  $300  million  in 
sports  and  real  estate  and 
died  just  a  few  months  ago: 
"It  was  always  my  father's 
dream,"  reports  William,  "to 
die  worth  only  $100,000." 

The  goal  for  the  very 
wealthy  is  to  settle  most  of 
their  estate  tax  problems  be- 
fore death.  Most  of  them 
achieve  it,  to  judge  by  the 
wills  of  10  of  the  13  members 
of  last  year's  400  who  died  in 
the  last  12  months.  The  most 
striking  common  element 
we  found — never  mind  what 
you  have  seen  in  old  mov- 
ies— was  the  lack  of  compli- 
cated arrangements. 

There  was,  to  be  sure, 
plenty  of  sentiment.  Henry 
McNeil,  who  made  a  fortune 
by  selling  his  McNeil  Labs  to 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  left 
$125,000  to  his  pilot  and  an- 
other $100,000  to  the  church 
in  which  he  was  married. 
George  Brown  of  the  con- 
struction company  Brown  & 
Root  left  $25,000  to  his  sec- 
retary. David  Fasken,  the  oil 
magnate,  left  the  wife  of  a 
friend  "his  love." 

"A  will  is  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg,"  says  Barbara  Robin- 
son, a  partner  at  Debevoise  & 


to  do  that  are  not  very  different  fror 
those  available  to  the  moderately  rici 
and  the  not  so  rich.  Of  course,  sine 
the  minimum  estate  exposed  to  fedei 
al  estate  taxes  is  now  $275,000  an 
will  rise  to  $600,000  by  1987,  a  goo* 
portion  of  the  population  doesn't  hav 
to  worry  at  all.  But  assets  like  a  bi| 
house,  some  jewelry  and  a  life  insui 
ance  policy  now  put  a  quarter  of 
million  potential  estates  in  the  U.S.  t< 
that  level  with  little  trouble.  Here 
some  of  the  methods  used  by  Th 
Forbes  Four  Hundred  for  keepinj 
money  out  of  the  taxman's  hands 
both  before  and  after  they  met  theii 
final  reward. 

George  Brown  of  Brown  &  Roo 
wrote  in  his  will  that  "having  sub 
stantially  and  sufficiently  providet 
for  them  during  my  lifetime,  I  givt 
$100,000  to  each  of  my  children.' 
Heartless?  Hardly.  It  pays  for  tfl 
wealthy  to  have  transferred  as  mucl 
money  to  children  as  possible  befon 
the  will  is  read.  That  way  the  asseti 
appreciate  in  the  beneficiaries'  estate! 
rather  than  grow  in  the  testator's. 

How  much  can  you  give?  Ten  thou 
sand  dollars  per  donor  per  recipient 
per  year,  with  no  limit.  So,  i| 
you  and  your  wife  have  thret 
married  kids  who  have  eight 
children,  you  can  pass  or 
$280,000  per  year  tax-free 
What's  more,  if  you  are  help' 
ing  put  some  relatives 
through  college  or  want  tc 
help  a  friend  out  with  medi- 
cal expenses,  there  is  now  nc 
limit  to  the  amount  you  can 
give. 

Think  that's  enough? 
There's  more.  Kindly  Uncle 
Sam  gives  you  an  additional 
federal  gift  and  estate  tax 
credit  of  $79,300,  which  to- 
tally offsets  taxes  on  yet  an- 
other $275,000  m  gifts  made 
either  in  your  lifetime  or  in 
your  will.  That  credit  will  in- 
crease to  $192,800  by  1987, 
which  will  offset  taxes  on  i 
total  of  $600,000  in  gifts,  ad 
cording  to  Mark  Goldsmith, 
a  trust  and  estates  lawyer 
with  Kelley,  Drye  &  Warren, 
a  New  York  law  firm.  Natu- 
rally, for  most  of  the  ultra- 
rich,  that  credit  is  used  ua 
long  before  it  comes  time  tq 
settle  their  estates. 

Of  course,  you  don't  want 
to  give  away  your  entire  esl 
tate  before  you  die.  WhJ 
hasn't  read  King  Lear7.  So,  acl 
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Serving  the  Olympics  is  all  in  a  day's  work  for  ARA. 


It  will  be  the  largest  sporting 
in  history. 

Several  thousand  athletes  will 
?ete  in  the  1984  Summer 
ipic  Games.  They  will  be 
led  by  an  estimated  2.5  bil- 
IV  viewers -half  the  world's 
lation.  All  the  athletes'  meals 
ransportation  will  be  provided 
ie  company: 
ARA  Services. 


The  job  of  satisfying  Olym- 
pian appetites  and  getting  every 
athlete  to  the  right  event  at  the  right 
time  is  a  monumental  challenge. 
But  for  ARA,  it's  all  in  a  day's  work. 

As  the  world's  largest  service 
management  company,  ARA  serves 
over  ten  million  people  every  day.  In 
schools  and  universities, 
plants  and  offices,  sta- 
diums and  airports,  hos- 


services 


pitals  and  retirement  homes.  All 
across  the  country,  ARA  provides 
food  and  refreshment,  health  care, 
transportation,  distribution,  and 
scores  of  other  essential  services. 

ARA  is  proud  to  be  able  to 
serve  so  many  people  in  so  many 
different  ways.  And  just  as  proud  to 
be  a  part  of  the  1984  Los 
Angeles  Olympics  -  our 


tenth  Olympic  event. 


099 


Official  Food  &  Transportation 
Services  For  The  Athletes 


THE  LIMP  PAD  VS.  THE  AMPAD 


Does  your  yellow  pad  let  you  down 
just  when  you  need  support?  Look 
at  The  Ampad.  It's  stiff,  like  a 
clipboard. 

But  you'll  probably  discover 
even  better  reasons  for  demanding 
The  Ampad.  Like  our  16  lb.  water- 
marked paper,  that  won't  bleed. 
Like  The  Ampad's  perforated 
pages.  Like  The  Ampad's  leather- 
like binding,  which  is  stapled  and 
glued.  So  it  doesn't  fall  apart  like 
other  yellow  pads. 

Other  companies  think  we're 
crazy  to  make  a  yellow  pad  this 
good.  But  the  U.S.  Senate  doesn't 
think  we're  crazy.  They  use  The 


Ampad.  So  do  most  people  who 
make  decisions  for  a  living. 

It  seems  that  the  more  you  use 
yellow  pads,  the  more  you  appre- 
ciate The  Ampad.  After  all,  why 
use  a  limp  pad  when  you  can  get 
the  stiff  one?  Give  this  ad  to  who- 
ever orders  your  stationery. 
Say  you  want 

AMPAD 


Taxing  Matters 

cording  to  Tricia  Bonner,  a  panne 
with  the  New  York  law  firm  Thachei 
Proffitt  and  Wood,  some  people  set  u 
so-called  sprinkling  trusts,  which  efl 
able  the  estate's  trustee  to  take  casj 
left  in  the  estate  after  all  the  bequest 
are  made  and  distribute  it  among  oth 
er  beneficiaries.  The  idea  is  to  give  th| 
money  to  people  who  won't  be  forcei 
to  hand  it  to  the  IRS. 

Such  sprinkling  trusts  were  foun» 
in  the  wills  of  David  Damn  of  Auto 
matic  Switch  Co  and  Henry  3 
McNeil. 

For  those  who  control  a  corpora 
tion,  there's  a  neat  trick  available 
They  simply  issue  voting  preferred 
stock  in  the  company  and  exchange  j 


Henry  McNeil,  who  sold 
McNeil  Labs  to  J&J.  left 
$125,000  to  his  pilot  and 
another  $100,000  to  the 
church  in  which  he  was 
married.  George  Brown  of 
the  construction  company 
Brown  &  Root  left  $25,000  tc 
his  secretary.  David  Fas- 
ken,  the  oil  magnate,  left  tht 
wife  of  a  friend  "his  love." 


for  the  common  they  hold.  Then  tty 
common  is  handed  to  the  next  general 
tion.  The  estate  planner  keeps  controj 
of  the  company,  but  any  increase  is 
its  worth  will  be  reflected  only  in  thfl 
price  of  the  common  shares,  now  helq 
by  his  successors. 

Let's  say  you  want  to  leave  monejj 
to  someone  so  that  they  can  live  well 
off  the  interest,  but  you  want  to  con] 
trol  the  disposition  of  the  principal 
after  the  person  dies.  This  happens 
frequently  when  someone  wants  td 
provide  for  a  second  wife,  with  tho 
guarantee  that  after  she  dies  the  chili 
dren  will  get  the  money.  You  can  sel 
up  a  QTIP  (Qualified  Terminable  Iffl 
terest  Property)  trust  that  qualifies  foj 
the  marital  deduction  when  the  trusj 
first  passes  to  your  spouse.  But  the  usfl 
of  the  money  after  that  spouse  dies  is 
dictated  by  your  will. 

Clearly,  all  this  adds  up  to  a  seriel 
of  changes  in  the  estate  laws  thai 
should  make  for  a  more  favorable  tai 
climate  at  least  until  1987,  thanks  t<| 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  m 
1981.  That  fact  led  one  trusts  anJ 
estates  attorney  to  comment  jokinglyj 
"We  are  currently  advising  all  our  cli| 
ents  not  to  die  before  1987."  ■ 
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Aany  of  the  new  office  buildings,  schools, 
jrports,  hospitals,  and  industrial  plants 
nat  America  needs  to  meet  the  future  are 
akmg  shape  today  with  the  help  of  our 
Robert  E.  McKee,  Inc.  construction  subsid- 
ary.  Last  year,  it  completed  $203.3  million 
/orth  of  construction  and  was  awarded 
1263  million  in  new  projects. 

it  four  basic  businesses— real  estate  and 
construction,  natural  resources,  forest  prod- 
cts,  and  transportation— Santa  Fe  Industries 
3  helping  America  build  its  future. 

'o  find  out  more  about  what  we  are  doing, 
mte  for  a  copy  of  our  latest  Annual  Report. 


anta  Fe  Industries,  Inc. 
)epartment  333 
24  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60604 


On  the  Docket 


Very  wealthy  men  assume  that  they  can 
control  their  wealth  not  only  now,  but  also 
after  they  die.  Sometimes  they  are  wrong, 
dead  wrong. 


Houston  to  Dallas: 
Move  over,  J.R. 


By  Ellyn  Spragins 


Baron  Ricky  di  Portanova  and  his  wife,  Alessandra 
To  put  it  in  jet-setter  terms,  he  lives  nicely. 


Here's  a  real-world  cou^ 
room  drama  that,  as  lately  r 
ported  in  the  news,  mak 
Dallas  look  tame.  It  also  makes  i 
interesting  point  for  anybody  with 
sizable  estate  to  pass  on. 

The  cast  of  characters  starts  wr 
Hugh  Roy  Cullen,  who  quit  grat 
school  and  accumulated  a  fortune  I 
finding  oil  in  wells  other  men  thougl 
were  dry.  By  the  time  he  was  60  I 
was  well  on  his  way  to  making  near 
$1  billion  and  had  started  giving  h 
money  away.  When  Dwight  Eise: 
hower  was  President,  he  received  re 
ular  telegrams  and  letters  from  Cu 
len,  who  enjoyed  giving  Ike  advice  c 
how  to  run  the  country.  Whether  ■ 
not  Ike  paid  much  attention  to  Cu 
len,  many  people  did.  And  those  wr 
were  attentive,  like  the  trustees  of  tl 
University  of  Houston,  benefitt 
from  huge  donations.  Cullen  died  : 
1957  with  a  fortune  in  oil  and  g. 
properties.  That  has  grown  in  the  la 
26  years  to  a  family  estate  estimate 
at  $2  billion. 

Next,  meet  Cullen's  children,  esp 
cially  the  eldest  daughter,  Lilli 
named  for  her  mother.  While  tl 
three  younger  sisters  (her  older  broti 
er  died  on  a  drilling  rig  in  1936)  gre 
up  in  the  Cullen  household  in  Hou 
ton,  married  in  Houston  and  conti] 
ued  to  live  in  Houston,  Lillie  went  h< 
own  way.  Scandalously,  she  married 
Hollywood  bit  actor,  Paolo  di  Portai 
ova,  who  calls  himself  an  Italian  ba 
on  though  his  claims  to  nobility  r 
main  difficult  to  trace.  She  went  off  I 
live  in  that  city  of  sin,  Los  Angele 
Subsequently,  she  divorced  Paolo  ar 
began  living  a  strange  life  in  a  Tim* 
Square  hotel,  emerging  each  day  t 
wander  the  streets.  She  bought  coa 
that  she  then  altered,  replacing  tr 
buttons  with  safety  pins  and  the  co 
lars  with  velvet  scraps.  She  fed  herse 
Coca-Cola  and  sweet  cream  and  can 
to  weigh  close  to  400  pounds. 

But  before  the  divorce,  she  motl 
ered  two  boys,  Enrico  and  Ugo.  Whi 
Ugo,  47,  has  been  declared  mental) 
incompetent,  it  is  her  older  son,  tfc 
49-year-old  Baron  Enrico  di  Portal 
ova,  a  good-looking  man  with  a  Clar 
Gable  mustache,  who  has  dragged  tr 
Cullen  family  into  court.  Court  doci 
ments,  news  stories  and  persons  clos 
to  the  dispute  tell  the  convoluted  st( 
ry  behind  Baron  Ricky's  lawsuit. 

Di  Portanova  claims  that  he  and  h 
younger  brother,  Ugo,  were  shor 
changed  by  their  Cullen  kin  after  hi 
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Whether  your  company  has  made  it  to  the  top  or  is  on  its  way, 
Frank  B.  Hall  should  be  your  corporate  Protection  Connection™. 
We  offer  the  finest  insurance  services.  Exciting  risk  management  programs. 
Advanced  21st  Century  insurance  technology.  Our  renowned  creativity 

brings  you  the  ultimate  in  financial  security.  The  more  you  have, 
the  more  you  need  Frank  B.  Hall.  Call  us,  the  Protection  Connection™. 
We  insure  success.  All  the  way  to  the  top. 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  M&eaion 

The  Protection  Connection  is  a  trademark  and  service  mark  of  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.  Inc.  ©  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.  Inc.,  1983.  All  rights  reserved. 


Rolls-Royce  photographed  with  the  permission  of  Rolls-Royce  Motors. 


On  the  Docket 


grandparents  died.  He  contends  that 
his  mother's  sisters  acted  illegally 
when,  in  1964,  they  sold  127  shares — 
a  controlling  interest — of  Hugh  Cul- 
len's  Quintana  Petroleum  Inc.  to  their 
husbands  and  two  nephews  for  about 
$18,000. 

Enrico  di  Portanova's  court  petition 
claims  that  Hugh  Cullen  wanted 
them  to  share  equally  with  the  rest  of 
the  family.  He  has  produced  a  letter 
from  Cullen  saying  that  ".  .  .  all  of  the 
children,  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren are  completely  en- 
twined in  the  same  business,"  and,  "1 
have  the  interests  of  the 
boys  [Enrico  and  Ugo]  at 
heart  and  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  make  them  suc- 
cessful and  happy." 

The  court  document  as- 
serts that  when  Baron 
Ricky's  aunts  sold  the 
Quintana  stock,  they  were 
actually  selling  it  to  them- 
selves and,  therefore,  vio- 
lated a  Texas  probate  law 
that  prohibits  an  executor 
from  buying  assets  in  an 
estate.  Moreover,  he  says 
that  other  assets  may  have 
been  diverted  from  the  di 
Portanovas,  that  the  Cul- 
lens  fraudulently  con- 
cealed the  sale  and  that  the 
$18,000  they  paid  into  the 
estates  was  grossly  in- 
adequate. 

Enrico  di  Portanova 
wants  his  and  Ugo's  share 
of  the  stock  back  and 
money  for  the  business 
opportunities  they  there- 
fore lost  out  on  over  the 
years.  He  wants  some- 
thing over  $500  million  in 
punitive  damages.  Their 
lawyer,  flamboyant  New 
York  attorney  Roy  Cohn,  Billionaire 
who  travels  in  the  same  What  did 
high-flying  social  circles 


school  and  museum  boards. 

The  Cullcns  have  asked  dismissal 
oh  several  grounds.  Among  other 
things,  their  response  to  di  Portano- 
va's petition  points  out,  "Neither  En- 
rico di  Portanova  nor  Ugo  di  Portan- 
ova was  a  beneficiary  of  the  wills  of 
H.R.  and  Lillie  C.  [his  wife)  Cullen 
that  were  admitted  to  probate." 

The  Cullens'  lawyer,  Joe  Jamail,  in 
court  pleadings,  says  that  Hugh  Cul- 
len's  will  specifically  empowered  the 
sisters  to  sell  trust  assets  to  anyone 
and  that  the  stock  sale  was  in  fact 
required  by  an  agreement  signed  by 
Quintana  stock  owners  in  1943,  14 
years  before  Cullen  died. 

Further,  he  asserts,  the  di  Portano- 


Ilitgh  Roy  and  wife  Lillie  Cranz  Cullen 
he  and  that  lawyer  really  mean? 


as  di  Portanova,  says  the  judgment 
could  go  up  to  $2  billion. 

Now,  Enrico  is  in  no  financial  hard- 
ship. To  put  it  in  jet-setter  terms,  he 
lives  nicely:  friends  like  Henry  and 
Nancy  Kissinger  visiting  his  24-room 
Acapulco  palace,  or  his  vineyard  and 
cattle  farm  near  Rome,  or  his  mansion 
in  Houston's  posh  River  Oaks.  Enrico 
and  Ugo  together  receive  over  $25 
million  a  year  from  Cullen  family 
trusts  and  investments.  The  rest  of 
the  family  are  all  hardworking  Hous- 
tonians  who  toil  unobtrusively  in  the 
financial  community  and  serve  on 


vas'  complaints  are  too  late  to  be  con- 
sidered reasonable.  Back  in  1967  En- 
rico sued  an  uncle  and  two  aunts  in 
order  to  get  new  trustees  appointed  to 
his  and  Ugo's  trusts.  At  that  point, 
Jamail's  document  says,  Enrico  and 
related  parties  "knew,  or  in  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  diligence  should 
have  known,  of  their  alleged  rights  to 
the  shares  of  Quintana  Petroleum." 

Three  weeks  before  the  first  hear- 
ing, Roy  Cohn  added  a  new  twist  to 
the  already  complicated  case.  He  ac- 
cused the  judge  of  making  some  ques- 
tionable deals  with  Jamail  and  with 


the  counsel  for  Ugo's  bank  guardian 
While  Jamail  calls  it  just  a  ploy  tc 
delay  the  real  case,  it  was  enough  to 
result  in  a  new  trial  judge  and  transfei 
of  the  case  to  Dallas. 

What  next?  Stay  tuned.  The  docu] 
ments  already  fill  a  fair-size  room 
The  witnesses  will  doubtless  be  le 
gion.  The  lawyers,  acrimonious.  Tha 
testimony,  long,  convoluted  and  te 
dious.  Likewise  the  appeals. 

Nevertheless,  the  courts  will  some- 
how have  to  figure  out  what  old  H.R 
Cullen's  intentions  really  were 
Clearly,  he  wanted  his  less  conven- 
tional offspring  well  taken  care  of,  and 
clearly  they  are.  But  look  at  the  quesl 
tions  he  left.  He  cut  in  Lillie  for  a  trusj 
comparable  to  those  of  the 
other  daughters.  But  when 
he  made  Lilhe's  sisters  exi 
ecutnxes,  and  not  Lillie, 
did  he  merely  want  tc 
guard  against  her  apparent 
incompetence  and  trust 
her  own  sisters  to  give  hej 
a  fair  shake?  Or  did  he  by 
design  give  the  sisters  the 
opportunity  to  take  ful 
control  of  Quintana  fol 
their  branches  of  the  fam 
ily  and  away  from  the  di 
Portanovas,  if  they  chose? 
Did  he,  a  generous  philan 
thropist  devoted  to  family 
life,  want  the  baron  tc 
have  a  say  in  the  family 
oil  company  in  hopes  he 
would  take  an  active  anc 
useful  role  in  it?  On  the 
other  hand,  concerned  as 
he  apparently  was  to  "fine 
some  legitimate  business 
in  which  Enrico  can  be- 
come active"  (from  a  1956 
letter),  did  he  really  want 
Ricky  and  Ugo  to  benefit 
from  their  Houston  cous 
ins'  subsequent  business 
ventures  if  the  pair  took 
no  active  or  constructive 
part?  Is  that  why  the  oth 
erwise  apparently  careful 
ly  thought-out  wills  and 


trust  documents  may  have  left  a  gap- 
ing'loophole  through  which  the  stock; 
could  be  sold  out  from  under  the  dil 
Portanovas? 

H.R.  Cullen  was  a  shrewd  man,, 
who  could  afford  and  did  use  topj 
flight  legal  advice,  and  he  was  not  a 
man  to  leave  his  meaning  unclear,  ta 
Ike  or  to  anyone  else.  If  anybody  could 
have  run  the  family's  affairs  from  the 
grave,  he  could  have.  But  all  he  did 
was  demonstrate  one  serious  catch  ion 
anybody  trying  to  do  so:  You  can't) 
come  back  and  tell  them  what  youi 
and  that  lawyer  really  meant.  ■ 
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NORTHERN  IRELAND 

rhe  reality  behind 
he  image 


ob  Rodwell,  Belfast-based 
riess  journalist  and  regular 
ributor  to  the  Wall  Street 
lal  and  Britain's  Times, 
lay  Times  and  Guardian. 


/e've  been  able  to  develop  both 
[uality  and  technology  of  our 
uct  in  Northern  Ireland.  So  it's 
ation  we'd  highly  recommend 
a  manufacturing  standpoint, 
/e  recruited  first-class  people 
have  been  amazed  at  the 
rsity  of  talent  here.  This  is  very 
jrtant  to  anyone  locating 
strial  facilities. 

he  authorities  have  been  very 
ful  and  cooperative  too. 
ntives  without  cooperation  can 
problem  but  that  certainly 
1't  been  the  case  here, 
he  efficiency  of  this  operation 
ite  the  best  we  have." 
Rosen's  story  of  an 
tandingly  successful  overseas 
stment  may  conflict  with  your 
eptions  of  Northern  Ireland,  if 
are  based  solely  upon  the 
lensed  and  thus  necessarily 
irted  images  projected  on  the 
d's  TV  screens  and  by  press 
llines  in  the  past  few  years, 
t  Dick  Rosen,  Senior  Vice 
identof  AVX  Inc.  of  Great 
<,  NY,  speaks  from  the 
ipeachable  standpoint  of 
;rience.  His  company  is  the 
d's  largest  manufacturer  of 
ilayer  ceramic  capacitors  for 
ltless  electronic  applications. 
ias  oversight  of  plants  in  Israel, 


Japan,  Mexico,  El  Salvador,  France 
and  Northern  Ireland  together  with 
the  parent  company's  stateside 
facilities  and  was  speaking  recently 
at  the  factory  at  Coleraine  in 
Northern  Ireland,  opened  four 
years  ago. 

Within  a  year  of  starting 
production  the  factory  had  become 
a  major  supplier  to  AVX  marketing 
around  the  world;  within  three 
years  it  had  introduced  three  new 
product  lines,  was  self-sufficient 
and  was  supplying  95%  of  all  the 
company's  European  business. 

New  technology,  processes  and 
management  systems  developed 
by  AVX's  Northern  Ireland 
employees  are  now  being 
introduced  at  its  parent  plants  in 
New  York  and  South  Carolina,  in 
Japan  and  at  the  soon-to-be  opened 
subsidiary  EEC  plant  in  France 
whose  key  workers  are  being 
trained  at  Coleraine. 

AVX  employs  550  at  an  86,000 
sq  ft  factory  which  was  leased  from 
Northern  Ireland's  Industrial 
Development  Board  (IDB),  and 
which  it  is  about  to  enlarge.  The 
highly  automated  plant  represents 
an  investment  of  $30  million  jointly 
by  the  company  and,  through  the 
IDB,  the  UK  government. 

Its  outstanding  success  is  by  no 
means  unique  among  the  28  US 
companies  and  dozens  of  other 
international  firms  which  have 
selected  Northern  Ireland  as  an 
industrial  base  and  invested 
heavily  there. 

American  enterprises  alone 


employ  16,000  Ulster  workers  and 
have  investments  totalling  $1.7 
billion.  They  include  such 
heavyweight  names  as  General 
Motors,  Du  Pont,  Ford,  Hyster,  ITT 
and  Hughes  Tool  together  with 
high-technology  newcomers  like 
Lear  Fan,  which  is  now  starting 
series  production  of  its  radical  all- 
carbon-fiber  twin-turboprop 
airplane  near  Belfast. 

These  offshore  ventures  are  all 
relative  newcomers  to  a  province 
which  has  an  industrial  tradition 
dating  back  two  centuries  or  more  - 
indeed,  the  minutes  book  of  the  NI 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  is  only  a  marginally  less 
venerable  document  than  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  for 
the  Chamber  is  celebrating  its 
bicentenary  this  month. 

Local  long-established 
manufacturing  companies  which 
have  worldwide  reputations 

Aircraft  manufacture  at  Shorts,  Northern 
Ireland's  largest  employer. 


VIEWS  OF  NORTHERN  IRELAND 
RARELY  SEEN  IN  THE  MEDIA 


Downhill 


donderry. 


Events  have  proved  us 
right!"  says  Charles 
Grant  of  National  Supply— a 
division  of  Armco.  "We  came 
to  Northern  Ireland  because 
of  the  attitude  to  work  here 
and  achieved  our  rigorous 
production  targets  in  five 
months  instead  of  three  years!' 

That's  one  fact,  and  here 
are  more  about  Northern 
Ireland.  Up  to  75%  of  plant 
construction  and  90%  of 
machinery  costs  can  be 
covered  by  grants  and  tax 
breaks. 

These  kinds  of  facts  have 
impressed  the  many  other 
US  companies  who  operate 
profitably  in  Northern  Ireland. 

We'd  like  you  to  have 
more  facts.  Call  or  write  Ian 
Walters  at  the  address  below. 


%%We  were  impressed  by  the 
caliber  of  the  US  companies 
here  like  Ford,  Hughes,  Du  Pont 
and  General  Motors. .39 


Charles  Grant.  Works  Manager.  National  Supply. 


National  Supply.  Londonderry. 


Northern  Ireland 

Judge  us  on  the  facts 


IDB 


Northern 
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ide  Short  Brothers,  major  subt- 
racters to  Boeing,  and  whose 
330  and  360  commuter 
lers  are  international  best- 
irs serving  on  many  internal  US 
t-haul  routes;  famous 
builders  Harland  and  Wolff 
textile  machinery  makers 
;s  Mackie  and  Sons  who,  like 
ihipyard,  have  been  in 
ness  for  150  years, 
hen  H  &  W  and  Mackies  were 
being  formed,  the  Bushmills 
;key  distillery  -  the  world's 
st  -  had  already  been  in 
:ence  for  more  than  two 
uries,  beginning  production 
n  Shakespeare  still  had  five 
3  plays  to  write  and  Virginia 
just  being  colonized!  Still 
ing,  with  its  375th  anniversary 
year,  Bushmills  exports  its 
lucts  to  more  than  100 
ltries  overseas, 
s  in  this  crucial  respect  that 
hern  Ireland  differs  from  most 
uingry  regions  around  the 
d.  It  is  not  seeking  primarily  to 
te  industrial  employment  for  a 
rian  population  with  no 
;rience  of  industrial  disciplines 
skills,  but  rather  to  seek  new 
ipportunities  for  communities 
hich  there  is  a  strongly 
iloped  'work-ethic'  and  a  long 
ufacturing  tradition, 
e  Belfastman  stoutly  claims 
since  the  1840s  the  world's 
ships  have  been  designed  and 
in  his  city.  For  200  years  or 
!  the  world's  finest  linens  have 
i  woven  at  mills  spread  across 
six  counties  -  which  together 
nly  as  big  as  Connecticut.  So 
the  smaller  towns  and 
ges  have  manufacturing 
tions  stretching  back  decades. 


Hyster's  ultra-modern  fork  lift  truck  facility. 

Not  that  this  means  inflexibility 
among  the  working  population.  As 
Dick  Rosen  says,  Ulster  workers  are 
very  versatile  and  adaptable,  a 
point  upon  which  his  colleague, 
Coleraine  plant  General  Manager 
Ernie  Chilton,  expands: 

"Northern  Ireland  offered  the 
best  financial  deal.  Yet  the 
compelling  reason  AVX  came  here 
was  the  long-term  stability  it 
promised  in  terms  of  employment. 
There  was  varied  manufacturing 
here  in  Coleraine  but  no  electronic 
background.  Yet  the  changes  in 
attitude  necessary  to  work  in  our 
field,  capacitors,  came  easily  to  the 
vast  majority  of  our  recruits. 

Queen's  University  Belfast,  Wafer 
fabrication  in  the  Department  of  Eiectricai 
and  Electronic  Engineering. 


r 


Through  all  the  rapid  changes 
we've  had  in  products  and 
processes  -  and  we've  been 
reducing  unit  costs  by  20  per  cent 
every  year  -  there  have  been  no 
disputes  or  stoppages. 

"The  young  graduates  we  have 
recruited  locally  have  been 
excellent  and  are  already  making 
their  mark  company-wide.  With 
hourly-paid  personnel  we've  never 
had  the  problem  encountered  by 
many  multi-nationals  elsewhere  of 
having  to  institute  in-house  basic 
education.  Our  visiting  American 
executives  are  always  impressed 
with  how  readily  complex  training 
manuals  are  understood  here  and 
with  the  general  high  level  of 
education  on  the  shopfloor.  And,  of 
course,  for  American  companies 
there  is  no  language  problem 
at  all." 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that 
Northern  Ireland's  international 
image  over  the  past  12  years  has 
been  damaging  to  its  efforts  to 
promote  investment  from  overseas. 
Northern  Ireland's  own  research 
has  shown  that  this  image  has 
spilled  over  into  overseas 
perceptions  about  attitudes  to 
work,  industrial  performance  and 
even  infrastructure.  "When  people 
seriously  think  our  roads  aren't 
better  than  the  Republic  of 
Ireland's,  then  we  really  know  we 
have  to  do  something  about  our 
image!"  says  Saxon  Tate  of  the  IDB. 
The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  in 
persuading  potential  investors  to 
come  and  assess  for  themselves  the 
high  degree  of  normality  and 
industrial  peace.  However,  some 
multi-nationals  with  plants  already 
there  have  said  that  there  are  two 


main  difficulties.  One  is  to 
persuade  their  executives  to 
go  there;  the  other  is  to  persuade 
them  to  leave  when  their  tour  of 
duty  expires. 

One  such  is  John  Nusbaum  of 
cheese  manufacturers  L.  P. 
Schreiber,  of  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  who  recently  returned 
to  the  parent  company  and  his 
native  city  after  three  years  in 
which  he  was  charged  with  setting 
up  a  50:50  joint  venture  with 
Britain's  Rank-Hovis-McDougall  to 
manufacture  processed  cheese  for 
Western  Europe's  rapidly  growing 
fast-food  market  (Britain's 
McDonald's  chain  is  a  prominent 
quality-conscious  customer]. 

Like  AVX,  the  DPP-Schreiber 
Cheese  Company,  as  the  project  is 
called,  is  located  in  Coleraine 
where  John,  his  wife  Nancy  and 
their  two  children  spent  what  they 
describe  as  three  exceptionally 
happy  years.  Says  Nancy:  "The 
children  loved  it  there  so  much  that 
they  kept  asking  Daddy  not  to  do 
such  a  good  job  of  handing  over  to 
local  management.  They  just  didn't 
want  to  go  home!" 

Almost  all  Northern  Ireland 


Schreiber  Cheese's  John  Nusbaum 
'Family  didn't  want  to  go  home.' 

executives,  whether  local  or  from 
overseas,  assert  that  political 
terrorism  -  "the  troubles,"  as  they 
are  laconically  called  -  has 
scarcely  affected  manufacturing 
operations  at  all.  The  deep 
recession  of  recent  years  has  given 


them  all  far  greater  headaches.  Q 
measure  of  the  minimal  effect  of 
the  troubles  -  and  the  good  labor 
relations  which  prevail  in  Ulster 
plants  -  is  the  fact  that  the  index 
industrial  productivity  in  Noi  the 
Ireland,  has  risen  by  34%  since 
1975,  twice  the  17%  gain  for  the  I 
as  a  whole. 

The  industrial  relations  record 
stands  up  very  well  when 
compared  with  time  lost  through 
strikes  and  stoppages  in  the  UK  a 
large  and  other  potential 
investment  locations  including  tl 
US  and  Canada  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  panel.  As  Willie 
Jones  of  Du  Pont  puts  it:  "In  our  2 
years  there,  we've  never  had  so 
much  as  a  one-day  strike." 


Industrial  stoppages  -  working 
days  lost  per  thousand  employee 
in  all  industries  and  services 
during  1980 

Northern  Ireland  9 
United  Kingdom  52 
Republic  of  Ireland  48 
Japan  2 
USA  38 
EEC  (9  countries)  32 


Source:  UK  Employment  Gazette 


New  York 
or  Belfast 


Ulster  Bank  Group  is  there  to  help  yc 
with  advice  and  financ 
We  have  wide  experience  in  formulatir 
financial  packages  for  industri 
projects  coming  to  Northern  Irelan 
We  combine  the  strength 
being  a  local  Northern  Irelar 
Clearing  Bank  with  its  Hee 
Office  in  Belfast  wil 
membership  of  one  of  th 
worlds  largest  banking  group; 


F or  further  information  contact 


Liam  McNei 

Ulster  Investment  Ban 
100  Wall  Stree 
NewYorkNY1000 

Tel  (21  2)  422-705 
Telex  23322 


Denis  J  Martii 

Ulster  Investment  Ban 
Bulloch  HouSi 
2  Linenhall  Stree 
Belfast  BT2  8B> 

Tel  226222    Telex  74770' 


Another 
classical  pieceby 


ad  Ford's  plant  manager,  Walter 
uthers,  supports  the  point: 
irk  for  the  people  of  Northern 
ind  is  a  way  of  life." 
le  high  productivity  and 
jrally  harmonious  atmosphere 
railing  in  Northern  Ireland's 
its  combine  with  overall  labor 
s  which  are  low  compared 
i  those  encountered  in  other 
',  locations.  In  1982,  the  average 
per  man  hour  (direct  hourly 
bs  and  fringe  benefits)  was 
'  $6,46  compared  with  $7.42  in 
iland  Britain,  $7.96  in  France, 
5  in  the  Netherlands,  an  EEC 
.  of  $10.38  in  the  Federal 
ublic  of  Germany  and  $11.64 
hour  in  the  United  States, 
le  very  competitive  cost  of 
r  is  a  powerful  fiscal  incentive 
self,  but  Northern  Ireland  offers 
ming  investors  many  more, 
se  are  provided  by  the 
istrial  Development  Board  for 
:hern  Ireland,  which  has  its 
iquarters  in  downtown  Belfast 
representatives  at  eight  offices 
ss  the  US. 

t  up  just  over  a  year  ago  to 
bine  all  industrial  develop- 
t  functions,  the  IDB  is  now  the 
le  interface  with  potential 
stors  providing  in-coming 
istrialists  with  a  "one-stop" 
icy  to  help  new  ventures  into 
g  and  to  nurture  their 
?lopment. 

le  IDB  can  take  a  launching 
ty  stake  in  such  ventures  as  it 
/vith  Lear  Fan,  always  with  a 
-back  option  for  its  partners 

ies  Tool  worldwide  suppliers  of  oil 
drill  bits  manufactured  at  their  plant 
istlereagh. 


once  the  project  is  headed  for 
success.  In  addition  its  package  of 
general  financial  incentives  is  the 
most  generous  of  any  on  offer  in 
Europe. 

The  IDB's  30%  grants  towards 
building  costs  and  capital 
expenditure  are  free  of  employ- 
ment conditions  but  these  grants 
can  be  increased  to  as  much  as 
50%.  The  IDB  also  offers  generous 
training  grants,  including  the  cost 
of  training  Northern  Ireland 
employees  at  parent  plants  in  the 
United  States;  relocation  expenses 
of  key  personnel;  management 
incentive  grants  towards  the 
recruitment  of  top-grade 
executives  and  total  exemption 
from  property  taxes.  There  are 
generous  tax  allowances,  with  100% 
first-year  write-off  of  capital 
expenditure,  and  loans  are 
available,  sometimes  free  of 
interest  for  several  years.  R&D 
grants  of  40%  to  50%  are  particu- 
larly geared  to  new  technology 
companies.  In  addition,  the  new 
80?/o  relief  on  UK  Corporation  Tax  is 
very  welcome  to  the  type  of  prof- 
itable enterprise  that  Northern 
Ireland  wishes  to  attract. 

IDB  also  maintains  a  large  stock 
of  ready-for-use  factories  and  a 
land  bank  of  fully  serviced  sites 
available  for  custom-built 
premises,  permitting  projects  to  be 
brought  into  production  remark- 
ably quickly  after  the  investment 
decision  is  made  -  like  the  nine 
months  it  took  to  provide  AVX  with 
a  fully  airconditioned  and  on- 
stream  electronic  components 
plant.  And  rents  can  be  as  low  as 
$2.50  per  sq  ft  per  year. 

No  financial  incentives  can  be 


lift 


Rope  (gysGal 


Produced  by  Craftsmen 
in  Ireland 

Tyrone  Crystal  Limited 

Oaks  Road  •  Dungannon 

Northern  Ireland 
Tel:  011  44  8687  25335 

U.S.  Agent: 

Leonard  McDonald 
Irish  Crystal  Co. 
1815  Thousand  Oaks  Blvd. 
Thousand  Oaks  •  CA  91360 
Tel:  805  496-8363 


J 


Norbrook 

Laboratories  Limited 


Norbrook  Laboratories,  based  at  Newry  in 
Northern  Ireland,  is  one  of  the  world's  largest 
and  most  important 
manufacturers  of  veterinary 
ethical  pharmaceutical  products. 
An  extensive  research  and 
development  facility  enables 
Norbrook  to  generate  the  necessary  data  to 
meet  the  exacting  requirements  for  UK  and 
European  product  registration. 

In  addition  to  custom  manufacturing  for 
many  national  and  multinational  companies, 
Norbrook  market  their  own  well  known  range 
of  branded  products. 

Norbrook  Laboratories  Limited, 


'Once  you've  been,  once  won't  be  enough" 


That's  what  a  steadily  growing  club 
of  tourists,  travel  writers  and  even 
visiting  businessmen  have  been 
saying  about  Northern  Ireland  for 

years. 

Because  they've  seen  Northern 
Ireland  for  themselves. 

They've  seen  the  spectacular 
scenery,  from  lowlands  to  mountains 
to  plunging  rocky  coastlines. 

They've  experienced  our  sense 
of  history,  where  1 1  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  had  their  roots. 

They've  seen  the  sailing  off  our 
shores  or  on  our  inland  lakes. 

They  know  that  we  have  some  of 
the  finest  coarse  and  game  fishing  in 
Europe. 


And  they'll  confirm  that  our 
dozens  of  golf  courses,  including  the 
legendary  Royal  County  Down  and 
Royal  Portrush  live  up  to  their 
reputation. 

All  this  with  excellent  value  for 
money  in  our  hotels  and  guest  houses 

Why  don't  you  join  this  club. 
Come  over  and  see  for  yourself. 

For  details  of  Fiv-Drive  holidays 
and  tour  operators  with  holidays  to 
Northern  Ireland  please  contact: 
Michael  Roberts, 
Northern  Ireland  Tourist  Board, 
3rd  Floos,  40  West  52nd  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


really  persuasive  in  deciding  an 
industrial  location  unless  the 
setting,  both  environmental  and 
educational,  is  right.  Is  there  a  lar 
accessible  market?  Will  our 
executives  and  key  workers  be 
happy  to  move  there  for  both  sho 
and  long-term  assignments?  Whg 
will  be  their  quality  of  life?  How 
will  their  families  cope?  Is  the 
educational  system  producing  thi 
kind  of  management,  supervisory 
technical  and  shopfloor  personm 
that  the  venture  will  require?  Wil 
it  quickly  be  able  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet  or  perpetually  require 
disproportionate  amounts  of  top 
managerial  attention  from  cor- 
porate HQ?  These  are  all  questioi 
that  any  company  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  a  new  facility 
abroad  must  ask. 

First  let's  look  at  the 
environment.  Northern  Ireland's 
1.5  million  people  -  from  whose 
stock  no  fewer  than  11  US 
Presidents  have  come  -  are 
scattered  lightly  across  its  six 
counties,  with  only  Belfast  boastii 
a  six-figure  population. 

They  live  their  lives  amid  some 
Western  Europe's  most  unspoilec 
though  easily  accessible,  country 
side  with  a  great  range  of  sporting 
and  outdoor  amenities.  There  are 
lakes  and  rivers  galore,  well 
stocked  with  trout;  many  famous 
salmon  streams;  first-class  sea 
fishing  and  over  60  golf  courses. 
Shooting  and  riding,  climbing  anc 
fishing,  rough  moorland  walking 
and  gentle  pastoral  rambling  are  a 
at  hand.  There  are  flat  sandy 
beaches,  and  spectacular  cliffs 
plunging  into  the  sea.  The  superb 
Fermanagh  lakeland,  Lough  Neag: 
(the  British  Isles'  largest  freshwah 
lake)  the  Strangford  and  Foyle  sea 
loughs  and  the  seas  around  the 
beautiful  coasts  are  all  great  sailini 
venues.  During  his  Coleraine 
assignment,  Schreiber's  John 
Nusbaum  learned  to  glide  with  th# 
author  at  what  is  rated  by  British 
buffs  as  the  finest  soaring  site  in  t 
British  Isles. 

World-famous  artists  like  flautis 
James  Galway  and  opera  singer 
Heather  Harper  are  evidence  of  th 
rich  cultural  life  -  particularly 
music  -  which  finds  expression  at 
Belfast's  superb  Grand  Opera 
House,  and  at  theaters  and  other 
venues  across  the  province. 

Northern  Ireland  has  a  first-clasi 
road  network  -  no  place  is  more 
than  about  two  hours'  drive  from 
any  other  -  and  a  fully  automatic 
telephone  system  with  direct 


To  understand 
Northern  Ireland's 

potential,  you  need 
an  understanding 

Bank 


At  50  Offices  throughout 
Northern  Ireland 
understanding  has  an 
important  role  to  play  in  the 
ALB  range  of  banking 
services. 

You'll  always  find  our 
staff  friendly,  attentive, 
capable  and  willing  to  help. 

AIB  is  Ireland's  largest 
banking  group,  and  through 
its  Domestic  Banking, 
International  Banking, 
Merchant  Banking  and 
Industrial  Banking  Divisions, 
it  offers  a  comprehensive 
service  to  enterprise, 
particularly  companies 
operating  in  the  Province. 


The  Group's  International 
Division  also  has  Offices  in 
North  America  (New  York  and 
Chicago)  and  on  the  Continent 
(Brussels  and  Frankfurt). 

If  you  have  an  interest  in 
Northern  Ireland  you  can  see 
it  makes  sense  to  develop  an 
understanding  with  the  largest 
Irish  banking  group.  Drop  in 
and  talk  to  us  today. 

Group  Headquarters: 

Bankcentre,  Ballsbridge,  Dublin  4. 
Head  Office  Northern  Ireland: 

2  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast  BT1 1DP. 


Head  Office 
Britain: 

New  York: 
Chicago: 

Brussels: 
Frankfurt: 


64/66,  Coleman  Street,  London  EC2R  5AL. 

405  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 
Suite  4412,  Three  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60602. 
16  rue  Guimard,  1040  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Representative  Office,  Oberlindau  5,  6000 
Frankfurt-am-Main,  West  Germany. 


Allied  Irish  Banks 

Banking  for  a  better  future 


ste  of  poetry 


dialling  from  every  'phone  to  all 
important  markets,  a  total  of  116 
countries.  There  is  also  a  wide 
telex  network  and  more  than  1,00 
data-transmission  terminals. 

Seven  airlines  operate  scheduli 
services  out  of  Belfast's  Aldergroi 
airport  -  one  of  only  two  airports 
the  United  Kingdom  to  be  equippi 
with  a  Category  3  fully  automatic 
blind-landing  system  permitting 
operations  to  continue  in  virtuall1 
zero  visibility  and  where  a  new  $i 
million  international  terminal 
opened  last  spring.  Greater  Belfas 
is  also  served  by  the  newly  opene 
Harbour  Airport,  only  four  minuti 
from  the  city  center,  from  where 
there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  of 
regional  services  linking  Northern 
Ireland  with  cities  throughout 
Britain  and  directly  with  Dublin, 
the  Irish  Republic.  There  are  also 
services  to  mainland  Britain  and 
the  Republic  from  Londonderry's 
municipal  airport  in  the  north- 
west. 

Over  80  international  shipping 
lines  use  the  five  seaports,  from 
which  there  are  direct  sailings  to 
continental  Europe  and  North 
America  and  nearly  200  sailings 
weekly  to  ports  in  mainland  Britai) 
Belfast,  Lame  and  Warrenpoint,  a, 
on  the  east-coast,  are  particularly! 
geared  to  the  huge  volumes  of 
container  and  roll-on/roll-off  traffl 
they  handle  for  both  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  Republic. 

What  then  of  the  educational  i 
setting?  Standards  in  Northern 
Ireland  have  always  been  among 
the  best  in  the  UK,  with  its  1,400 
schools  enjoying  a  particularly 
high  teacher/pupil  ratio.  Nearly 
half  of  all  school  leavers  go  on  for 
further  education,  with  about  10% 
taking  university  degree  courses. 

Queen's  University  in  Belfast,  thl 
New  University  of  Ulster  at 
Coleraine  and  the  Ulster  Poly- 
technic together  graduate  more  i 
than  500  engineers  in  various 
specialities  annually,  almost  all 
with  practical  "hands  on"  experi- 
ence in  computer  techniques  and 
automation.  These  colleges  are 
geared  particularly  to  the  needs  of 
industry,  not  only  in  the  people 
they  graduate  but  through  such 
support  units  as  the  Wolfson 
Signal  Processing  Unit  and  the 
Automation  Centre  at  Queen's  and 
the  Polytechnic's  Innovation  and 
Resource  Centre,  recently 
nominated  by  the  UK  government  j 
for  consultancy  in  robotics. 

There  are  nearly  30  others 
further  education  institutes  and  a  f 


A  BLEND  OF  100%  IRISHWHISK1ES.  80  PROOF  PRODUCT  OF  IRELAND 

CIMP0RTED  BY  THE  JOS  GARNEAU  CO  ,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y  1983 
TO  SEND  OLD  BUSHMILLS  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U.S.,  CALL  800-528-6148 


Andrew  Jackson,  James  Knox  Polk,  James  Buchanan,  Andrew  Johnson,  Ulysses 
Simpson  Grant,  Chester  Alan  Arthur,  Stephen  Grover  Cleveland,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  William  McKinley.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson. 


Generating  electricity 
is  easy  after  generating 
11  U.S.  Presidents 

In  Northern  Ireland  we  know  what  power  is  all  about.  After  all,  "these 
stern  and  virile  people",  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  us,  have  generated 
more  United  States  Presidents  than  any  other  people  on  earth.  But  today 
we're  generating  power  with  different  connections.  Electricity.  Plentiful 
electricity  to  supply  an  abundance  of  power  for  even  the  biggest  industrial 
appetites.  And  at  economic  prices  which  make  Northern  Ireland  a  prime 
location  for  new  industry  —  with  industrial  electricity  tariffs  which 
compare  favourably  with  those  throughout  Europe  and  a  first  class  record 
for  reliability  of  supply.  Which  all  adds  up  to  another  powerful  reason  for 
locating  in  Northern  Ireland.  Contact  our  Commercial  Director,  Rex 
Thompson  for  full  details  on  how  we  can  be  of  service  to  you. 

We  have  the  power  to  help  you  [JjjJJjj"1 

Danesfort.  120  Malone  Road,  Belfast  BT9  5HT.  Electricit 
Tel:  Belfast  661 100  Telex  7471 14  Service 


Our  dairy  technology  is  waiting 
to  be  milked 


We've  got  the  pastures  —  none  greener! 

We' ve  got  the  herds  —  recognised  as  the  healthiest  in  Europe. 

We've  got  the  technology  —  a  stable  and  diversified  industry 

with  the  latest  methods  of  quality  control  applied  to  a  lavish  milk 

supply. 

And  we've  got  the  management  skills  —  but  we  don't  brag  about  that. 
Finally  we've  got  a  wide  open  door  to  a  rich  European  market  — 
and  any  amount  of  willingness  to  help  you  make  the  most  of  it! 

Milk  Marketing  Board  for  Northern  Ireland 

456  Antrim  Road.  Belfast  BT15  5GD  Telephone  (0232)  770123 


Your  industry, 

our  experience. 

The  perfect  combination  in  Northern  Ireland 

Bank  of  Ireland  is  Northern  Ireland's  most  experienced  international 
bank.  We've  been  serving  progress  for  200  years. 

You'll  find  us  alert  to  every  avenue  of 
potential  industrial  investment; 

our  knowledge  of  the  local 
f\  infrastructure  can  help 

your  company  make 
the  right  decisions. 
Contact  Bank  of 
Ireland  soon. 
Let's  put  your 
ndustry  and  our 
experience 
to  work, 
together. 


Bank  tflreiand. 


BELFAST 

P  0  Box  13.  Donegall  Place. 
Belfast  BT1  5BX.  Northern  Ireland 


NEW  YORK 

640  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
N  Y  10019,  U  S  A. 


CHICAGO 

Representative  Office. 

Suite  4004,  1  35  South  La  Salle  Street, 

Chicago.  Illinois  60603.  U.S.A. 


gone  and  the  ability  of  Northern 
Ireland  employees  to  make  and 
service  this  equipment,"  says 
deputy  managing  director  Bernai 
Johnson. 

Similar  testimony  of  the  suppoi 
from  the  universities  is  given  by 
partly  ITT-owned  Standard 
Telephones  and  Cables,  with  2,H 
Belfast  employees.  STC  recently 
added  radio  pagers  to  its  range  of 
telephone  exchange  equipment 
and  telephones.  Installing  their 
pager  production  facilities  in 
January,  they  hit  their  target 
production  rate  of  5,000  a  week  b 
April  and  are  currently  completir 
a  165,000-unit  order  for  the  Tandi 
Corporation  in  the  USA,  with 
further  big  sales  to  Japan,  Austral 
and  throughout  the  EEC. 

"We've  had  to  recruit  100 
engineering  graduates  in  three 
years  and  we've  been  very  succei 
ful  in  doing  so.  We  have  absolute 
no  reservations  about  the  educat- 
ional base  here  for  high-technolo 
work,"  says  general  manager  Sean 
Curran.  "The  universities  and  the 
Polytechnic  are  producing  peopli 
with  all  the  necessary  skills." 

The  Northern  Ireland  country- 
side is  not  only  a  pleasing  backdn 
for  high-technology  and  industry 
but  the  shopfloor  of  a  powerful 
industry  itself,  with  major  scope  f 
new  ventures  for  incoming 
investors.  Alone  of  any  UK  region 
Ulster  is  a  net  food  exporter.  The 
output  of  its  farmers  last  year 
topped  $1  billion,  mainly  from 
dairying  and  the  intensive  pro- 
duction of  beef,  sheep  and  pigs. 

The  regional  Chairman  of  the 
Confederation  of  British  Industry, 
Dr  George  Chambers,  has  been 
chief  executive  of  Ulster's  Milk 
Marketing  Board  for  20  years  and 
closely  involved  with  some  of  the 
numerous  current  projects  to 
expand  food  processing  industrie 
and  create  jobs  by  adding  value  to 
the  farmers'  output. 

"In  all  my  time  in  the  food 
industry  here  I  have  never  known 


■Mr 


Agriculture:  ancient  industry  with  a 
modern  future. 


jch  going  on  and  so  much 
er  scope  not  only  in  my  own 
milk,  but  in  other  food  sectors 
tie  says. 

ambers  cites  such  develop- 
s  as  the  production,  started 
lonth,  of  a  revolutionary  new 
h  drink  combining  milk  pro- 
and  fruit  juices.  One  of  NI's 
st  farming  cooperatives  is 
ng  an  $8  million  investment 
its  Swedish  partner  to 
uce  it  for  sale  throughout  the 
ih  Isles.  Others  he  notes  are  a 
ly  growing  supply  to  the  US  of 
high-grade  edible  casein,  for 
Dods,  soft  drinks  and  other 
ary  uses;  the  launching  of 
ned  apple  juice  from  Ulster's 
ird  belt;  the  wholesale 
ersion  of  meat  plants  to 
uce  freezer-ready  packaged 
d  cuts  to  overseas  specifi- 
ris;  the  imminent  launching  of 
k-and-whiskey  cream  liquers 
clamorous  demand  from  the 
ind  Far  East,  and  particularly 
i,  for  both  meat  and  dairy 
nets.  Guinness,  the  world- 
us  Dublin  brewers,  has  even 
d  the  act  with  a  rapidly 
ing  oyster  farm  in  the 
ered  Strangford  Lough, 
lere  is  potential  here  for  new 
ventures,  partnerships  and 
ce  deals  with  existing  Ulster 
to  capitalise  on  the  top-grade 
ultural  produce  we  have,"  Dr 
ibers  says.  His  own  Milk 
eting  Board,  owned  by  its 
suppliers,  provides  a  single 
of  contact  with  which  an 
ning  processor  can  deal  for  an 
ed,  long-term,  year-round 
ly.  "We  can  back  any  cus- 
r  with  our  own  R&D  and 
rtake  pilot  production  for  new 
based  products.  We  have  un- 
cted  access  to  the  EEC  and  are 
f  only  three  regions  in  Europe 
t  which  the  US  federal  auth- 
s  raise  no  questions  concern- 
iilk  quality,  so  tightly  are 
me  and  animal  health 
oiled." 

;eeking  US  investors  and 
•s  to  set  up  new  ventures, 
lern  Ireland  does  not  lack 
e  entrepeneurial  and 
/ative  skills  when  it  can  list 
engineers  and  scientists  as 
Kelvin,  the  great  physicist  and 
ltor,  Harry  Ferguson,  the 
Dr  and  automotive  tycoon,  and 
mes  Martin,  the  inventor  of 
jector  seat,  among  its  sons.  A 
lie  feature  of  the  past  15  years 
een  the  growth  of  a  much 
r  base  of  small  locally-owned 


and  often  proprietor-managed 
firms,  many  of  them  supplying  and 
servicing  the  bigger  multi-national 
ventures  and,  in  at  least  one  case, 
setting  up  its  own  shop  in 
California's  Silicon  Valley.  Others 
have  revived  traditional  crafts,  like 
Tyrone  Crystal,  owned  by  a 
farmers'  cooperative,  which  has 
once  again  made  the  small  town  of 
Dungannon  an  internationally 
recognised  center  for  the  finest 
quality  cut  glass. 

One  such  entrepeneur  who  is 
touring  the  United  States  later  this 
month  as  a  member  of  the  Northern 
Ireland  business  mission  is 
Dubliner  Ed  Haughey,  who  found 
business  conditions  and  incentives 
so  much  better  in  Northern  Ireland. 
After  a  spell  in  the  USA,  Haughey 
settled  in  Newry  in  1969  to  set  up 
Norbrook  Laboratories  to  make 
veterinary  medicines.  He  now 
employs  more  than  100  people  and 
sells  to  over  30  countries,  including 
Canada,  Brazil  and  Japan. 

"The  grants  and  cooperation  here 
to  get  a  show  on  the  road  are,  quite 
simply,  the  best  there  are,"  he  said 
as  he  prepared  to  depart  for  his  US 
tour.  "My  experience  of  how  well  a 
business  can  prosper  is  one  I'm 
looking  forward  to  sharing  with 
anyone  who'll  look  beyond  the 
media  image  and  come  to  see  for 
themselves." 

Perhaps  the  most  fitting  reminder 
about  why  US  businessmen  should 
listen  to  Northern  Ireland's  plea  to 
"judge  us  on  the  facts"  is  provided 
by  Calvin  Sholtess,  President  and 
CEO  of  Hughes  Tool:  "I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must 
be  two  different  places  called 


Northern  Ireland.  The  first  is  the 
place  I  come  to  regularly  -  a  place  I 
enjoy  -  the  beautiful  country  and 
the  wonderful  people.  The  second 
is  the  place  I  read  about  in  the 
papers''^ 


Northern  Ireland 
Eyrtxersi  hp 


Upset  for  years  by  what  it 
believes  is  an  unfair  image,  the 
business  community  of  Northern 
Ireland  has  embarked  on  its  most 
ambitious  cooperative  effort.  The 
Northern  Ireland  Partnership  has 
just  been  formed,  embracing  all  the 
major  companies  (home  and 
overseas)  the  professions,  banks, 
the  arts  and  the  media.  By 
volunteering  help  and  combining 
all  their  friends  and  contacts,  the 
members  are  confident  that  the 
whole  community  can  make  a  real 
impact  on  the  common  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  country. 

The  first  Partnership  initiative  is 
this  survey  in  Forbes.  The  second 
is  a  combined  Partnership  and 
Northern  Ireland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  business  mission  to 
seven  US  and  Canadian  cities, 
starting  end  October. 

Among  mission  members  are 
business  men  like  Sir  Desmond 
Lorimer  Chairman  of  the  IDB,  John 
Stringer  (Wade  Potteries),  Edward 
Haughey  (Norbrook  Laboratories), 
John  McGuckian,  Robert  Ferris 
(Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
and  the  Duke  of  Abercorn;  bankers 
William  Price  (Northern  Bank)  and 
Kay  Dunlop  (Ulster  Bank); 
trade  unionist  Pat  McCartan  and 
university  representatives 
Professor  Wallace  Ewart  and  Dr 
Fabian  Monds  as  well  as  senior  IDB 
and  NICCI  executives.  US  corpor- 
ate officers  with  successful  plants 
in  Northern  Ireland  will  add  their 
influence  and  their  direct 
observations. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from 
Ian  Walters, 

The  Industrial  Development  Board 
for  Northern  Ireland, 
150  East  58th  Street, 
New  York  NY  10155. 
Telephone  (212)  593  2258. 


In  Northern  Ireland 
one  Bank  stands  out  from 

all  the  rest 


As  the  largest  Clearing  Bank  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  with  an  extensive 
network  of  branches  throughout  Ireland, 
the  Northern  Bank  is  able  to  offer  valuable 
advice  to  customers  in  all  aspects  of 
banking.  Our  network  of  over  170  branches 
means  our  managers  have  their  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  every  major  town  and  industrial 
development  area  so  that  a  complete 
financial  service  is  always  available  to  suit 
all  requirements. 

Northern  Bank,  being  a  Member  of 


the  Midland  Bank  Group,  one  of  the 
World's  largest  Banking  Organisations, 
benefits  from  their  vast  expertise  and 
communication  system. 

For  further  information  regarding  an 
all-embracing  financial  package  for  your 
Company  in  Northern  Ireland,  or  indeed 
anywhere  in  Ireland,  please  contact:  Bill 
Price,  Assistant  General  Manager,  Corporate 
Finance,  Head  Office,  PO  Box  183,  Donegall 
Square  West,  BELFAST  BT1  6JS, 
Telephone:  Belfast  245277. 


The  Northern  Bank 


Press  Clippings 


"Creeps  have  feelings,  too," 

and  other  observations 


year  The  First  Annual  Forbes  Four  Hun- 
i  drew  considerable  attention  from  the  na- 
's  media.  Reaction  went  beyond  curiosity- 
ing  and  gossip-column  reporting.  Colum- 
%  editorialists  and  writers  of  many 
riptions  felt  moved  not  only  to  report  but 
to  try  to  make  sense  in  their  own  terms  of 


what  we  had  uncovered,  fudging  by  what  they 
had  to  say,  the  notion  of  laying  aside  mythmak- 
ing  and  speculation  and  inquiring  into  the  real 
scope  and  origin  of  great  wealth  in  the  U.S.  has 
stirred  the  imagination  or  disturbed  the  deeply 
held  prejudices  of  a  lot  of  the  nation 's  opinion 
makers.  A  selection  follows. 


eaking  of  the  rich,  we  came 
>s  an  enlightening  paragraph  in  a 
;mber  issue  of  Forbes  magazine, 
peared  in  the  introduction  to  the 
ies  piece  on  the  400  richest  indi- 
als  in  America, 
id  Forbes: 

0  what  do  the  really  rich  do  with 
money?  Some  they  give  away: 
inthropy  is  'in'  among  the  very 
thy.  But  most  of  it  is  reinvested, 
:her  in  their  existing  businesses, 
:ocks  or  bonds,  or  in  new  ven- 
>.  The  main  thing  they  do,  then,  is 
:e  jobs  and  ever  more  of  the  goods 
services  needed  to  sustain  the  av- 
:  man's  lifestyle.  .  .  ." 

)w  we  know  whom  to  thank  for 
lation's  booming  economy, 
le  Journal,  Salina,  Kans. 

Forbes  survey  did,  indeed,  put 

1  myths  to  rest.  It  demonstrated, 
xample,  that  after  more  than  six- 
jars  of  "progressive"  income  tax- 
1,  vast  inequalities  in  the  distn- 
m  of  wealth  still  mar  American 
:ty.  Many  a  Forbes  fortune  is  de- 
1  from  inherited  loot  that  has 
ly  been  touched  by  the  estate  tax 
xtor:  Eight  of  the  thirteen 
thiest  individuals,  valued  at  a 
imum  of  $1  billion  each,  owe 
•  status  to  no  greater  achievement 

choosing  the  right  parents. 
e  Progressive,  Madison,  Wis. 

n't  make  either  of  the  "best"  lists 
I  covet  most. 

le  is  the  most  prominent  names 

ic  history  of  journalism. 

le  other  is  the  list  of  the  richest 

ile  in  my  business. 

lon't  know  which  I  want  most. 

ick  in  September,  Forbes  maga- 


zine listed  the  400  richest  people  in 
the  United  States.  Oil  and  real  estate 
people  top  the  list,  but  media  people 
fared  well.  I  scanned  the  list  for  my 
name.  The  publisher  must  be  lying  to 
me  about  how  well  he  pays  me. 
— Wayne  Sargent,  editor,  The  Sun,  San 
Bernardino,  Calif. 

Merv  Griffin  did  a  great  job  as  master 
of  ceremonies  (at  Marvin  Davis'  an- 
nual Carousel  Ball)  and  mentioned 
that  a  recent  Forbes  magazine  article 
listed  Marvin  as  a  billionaire. 

"I  never  thought,"  Merv  said, 
"that  I  would  ever  be  on  a  dais 
where  Bob  Hope  would  be  among  the 
underprivileged." 

— James  Deacon,  Herald  Examiner,  Los 
Angeles 

Caroline  Hunt  Schoellkopf,  one  of  the 
richest  women  in  the  world  and  the 
richest  in  America  according  to 
Forbes  magazine,  says  she  received 
more  letters  from  France  after  that 
article  than  from  Americans.  Her  ad- 
dress wasn't  given,  but  letters  from 
France  reached  her  even  when  ad- 
dressed "Oil  Millionairess,  Dallas." 
— Betty  Beale,  The  Washuigton  Times 

Since  the  Forbes  list  is  presented  to 
certify  the  bragging  rights  of  the  hu- 
mongously  rich  over  the  superrich, 
and  not  to  illuminate  what  this  tells 
us  about  the  state  of  the  Republic, 
certain  key  conclusions  are  not  made. 
Nonetheless,  if  my  figuring  is  cor- 
rect— and  I  confess  to  little  experi- 
ence in  working  with  numbers  that  go 
to  12  zeros — it  appears  that  these  400 
persons  own  between  $125  and  $150 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  property  (the 
magazine  proposes  $91  billion).  Al- 


though some  of  that  money  is  invest- 
ed in  stately  mansions,  paintings  by 
the  old  masters  and  such,  most  of  it  is 
in  the  form  of  ownership  of  produc- 
tive capital,  potentially  enough  dough 
to  buy  up  the  Fortune  500  and  still  get 
change  back. 

— Nicholas  Von  Hoffman,  Town  Talk, 
Alexandria,  La. 

Fantasy  time  .  .  .  like  reading  about 
the  fabulous  400  ...  is  productive  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  appears  to  be  just 
the  opposite.  It  makes  you  realize  that 
whether  old  money  like  that  of  the 
Getty,  Hunt,  Rockefeller  or  Mellon 
families  ...  or  new  money  like  that  of 
the  leader  of  the  pack,  Daniel  Keith 
Ludwig  ...  it  all  centers  on  the  hard 
work  and  determination  to  succeed  of 
one  entrepreneur  who  never  gave  up. 
— M.M.  Ecksel,  Industrial  Machinery 
News,  Southfield,  Mich. 

"You  must  get  over  this,"  my  wife 
said.  "It's  misplaced  sympathy." 

I  couldn't  get  over  it.  The  minute  I 
saw  Forbes  magazine's  list  of  the  four 
hundred  richest  people  in  the  United 
States,  my  heart  went  out  to  the  per- 
son who  was  number  401. 

"He's  nothing  but  some  rich 
creep,"  my  wife  said. 

"Creeps  have  feelings,  too,"  I  said. 
The  phrase  she  had  used  suddenly 
conjured  up  a  picture  of  the  poor  soul  I 
was  worrying  about:  Rich  Creep,  the 
Manhattan  megadeal  cutter  and  man 
about  town.  He  lives  in  the  Carlyle. 
He  dates  models.  He  eats  breakfast  at 
the  Regency,  where  deals  are  made  so 
quickly  that  a  careless  conglomera- 
teur  could  find  himself  swallowing  up 
a  middle-size  corporation  while  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  just  mop- 
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Look  what's  been  growing  in  our  park. 

Some  of  the  country's  most  dynamic  The  location  is  ideal.  Strategically 

companies  have  discovered  the  ideal  located  on  the  Palmetto  Expressway 

climate  for  growth.  Miami  Lakes  where  1-75  will  soon  merge.  Giving  you 
Business  Park.  Close  to  100  companies      easy  access  to  Dade  or  Broward  County, 

have  moved  here.  The  work  force  is  large,  skilled  and 

Our  Business  Park,  like  the  entire  available.  A  beautiful  location  to  live 

Miami  Lakes  community,  has  been  and  work. 

carefully  planned  to  create  a  natural  Before  your  company  makes  a  move, 

environment.  That's  why  it  has  v  I  >  come  see  Miami  Lakes  Business  Park, 

proven  so  successful.  Come  grow  with  us. 

Miami  I  Lakes 
Properties,  Inc. 

A  working  community  in  a  community  that  works. 

14340  N.W.  60th  Avenue,  Miami  Lakes,  Florida  33014,  (305)  821-1130 

A  division  of  The  Sengra  Corporation.  Developers  of  Miami  Lakes. 
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ping  up  his  egg  yolk  with  the  end 
croissant.  He  dines  every  night 
places  like  La  Caravelle  and 
Cirque.  "Bon  soir,  Monsieur  Crippi 
the  headwaiter  says  when  Cre 
walks  in  with  an  icily  beautiful  fasi 
ion  model  who  weighs  eighty-eig 
pounds,  twelve  of  which  are  in  cheej 
bones.  "If  I  may  make  a  suggestio 
the  overpriced  veal  is  excellent  tl 
night." 

On  the  way  to  breakfast  one  mon 
ing,  Creep  happens  to  see  the  cover 
Forbes  at  the  Carlyle  newsstan) 
"The  Richest  People  in  America,"  tfl 
headline  says.  "The  Forbes  Four  Hul 
dred."  He  snatches  the  magazine  froj 
the  rack  and,  standing  right  in  tl 
lobby,  he  starts  going  through  tB 
list — at  first  methodically  and  th^ 
desperately.  Finally,  he  turns  an 
slinks  back  to  his  room.  He  can't  fad 
the  crowd  at  the  Regency.  They'd  pr 
tend  nothing  has  changed,  but  the 
they'd  start  trying  to  find  some  sma 
er  corporation  for  him  to  swallo 
up — the  way  a  nanny  might  so 
through  the  picnic  basket  to  find  tlj 
smallest  piece  of  white  meat  for  tlj 
least  adventurous  child.  He  cancel 
his  dinner  date  for  that  evening.  Hel 
afraid  he  might  be  given  a  crampd 
table  near  the  kitchen,  where  tD 
draft  from  the  swinging  doors  coul 
blow  the  fashion  model  into  tli 
dessert  cart.  He's  afraid  that  th 
same  French  waiters  who  once  hoi 
ered  over  him  attentively  while  b! 
ate  ("Is  your  squab  done  expensive! 
enough,  Monsieur  Cripp?"]  wil 
glance  in  his  direction  and  whispe 
to  each  other  "les  petites  pommes  c 
terre" — small  potatoes. 
— Calvin  Trillin,  The  Nation 

The  $64,000  question  currently  o) 
the  minds  of  college  students  is:  Wh 
should     they    major    in — Englis 
French,  pre-med,  pre-law,  etc.? 

The  Sept.  13  issue  of  Forbes  liste 
the  400  richest  people  in  Americj 
Within  the  biographical  sketches  pre 
vided,  I  noted  that  the  predominan 
profession  for  America's  wealthies 
was  inheritance. 

My  college  was  not  foresighte 
enough  to  have  an  inheritance  pre 
gram.  But  I  imagine  that  learning  ho\ 
to  inherit  money  would  be  a  comple: 
college  curriculum. 

The  student  needs  courses  on  mon 
ey  management,  estate  managemenl 
construction  of  airtight  wills,  tax  eva 
sion.  A  complete  program  also  woul 
instruct  the  student  in  the  art 
bumping  off  the  rich  relative  am 
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We  can't  tell  you  who  banks  at  Morgan. 
But  we  can  tell  you  why. 


good  banks  offer 
ice.  But  it  is  the 
ity  of  service  we 
'ide  that  distin- 
kes  Morgan  from 
rest. 

/estment  services 

iv,  one  of  our  most 
Drtant  services 
oviding  clear  infor- 
ion  about  invest- 
it  alternatives. 

These  range  from  overnight 
•uments  to  securities  that 
ude  governments,  tax- 
npts,  and  flexible  money- 
ket  investments. 
If  you,  or  your  company  or 
nership,  have  a  substantial 
folio,  we  will  be  glad  to  intro 
i  you  to  our  specialists  in 
istment  management,  trust 
inistration,  custody. 
For  clients  who  use  custody 
ices,  we  provide  safekeeping 
icurities  and  collection  of 


interest  and  dividends  for  credit 
to  the  account.  And  we  monitor 
bond  maturities,  redemption  calls, 
tender  offers. 

Credit  services 
We  also  offer  our  custody  and 
investment  management  clients  a 
new  Preferred  Credit  Line  at  very 
attractive  rates.  Under  this  plan 
you  can  borrow  against  your  secu- 
rities whenever  you  want  for  what- 
ever purpose  you  wish. 

How  we  deliver  our  services 
is  particularly  important  to  our 
clients.  Years  ago  we  decided  to 


serve  only  relatively 
few  individuals  with 
sizable  income  and 
assets.  So  you  are 
never  a  number  at 
Morgan.  Each  New 
York  banking  office 
will  recognize  and 
honor  your  signature. 
And  with  our  World 
Check®  Card  you  can 
cash  your  Morgan  Guaranty  checks 
at  major  banks  in  most  countries. 

At  your  service 
If  you,  or  your  company  or  part- 
nership, want  out-of-the-ordinary 
banking  service,  discover  how 
rewarding  a  personal  banking 
relationship  at  Morgan  can  be. 
Talk  to  a  banker  at  any  of  our 
New  York  offices:  23  Wall  Street, 
522  Fifth  Avenue  at  44th  Street, 
616  Madison  Avenue  at  58th 
Street,  40  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Or 
call  Robert  C.  Winters  Jr. ,  Vice 
President,  at  997-8044. 


Member  FDIC 


The  Morgan  Bank 


john's  island 


Gracious  livins 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  inland  waterways 
in  the  nation's  most  prestisious  club  address,  John's  Island. 
Established  in  1969. 


1  John's  Island  Drive,  Vero  Beach,  Florida  32963 


Style  228 


Jn  sup  Jt  The  Hotel  Mendien,  Boston. 


THE  WRIGHT  STYLE 

Successful  young  men  are  choosing  the  classic  approach.  Our  Cordwainer  Calf  tassel 
slip-on.  In  black  or  burnished  brown.  And  always  Wright,  w  w  y   •  <g 
For  free  color  catalogue  and  store  locations,  write:  Vw  1*1  f  i\i 

E.T.  Wright  &  Co. ,  Rockland,  MA  02370.  »  * 

Or  call  toll-free:  800-3434080.  Arch  Preserver  Shoes 

WE'VE  BEEN  WRIGHT  FOR  MORE  THAN  100  YEARS. 
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snagging  an  old,  rich  husband  or  wrj 
(who  has  no  heirs,  of  course). 

For  all  those  college  students, 
may  not  be  too  late  to  join  the  ranks  < 
The  Forbes  Four  Hundred. 
— Pam  Hersh,  Windsor-Hights  Herald 
Hightstown,  N.J. 

Caroline  Hunt  Schoellkopf  took  grej 
exception  to  The  Forbes  Four  Hui 
dred.  Not  long  ago  she  scratched  a 
impassioned  note  to  a  friend  on  h< 
green  steno  pad:  "An  exercise  such ; 
Forbes  indulged  in  is  not  only  meai 
ingless,  but  has  the  potential  to  1! 
destructive — not  only  to  the  mdivw 
uals  so  singled  out,  but  also  to  trj 
economic  system.  ...  I  fear  too  man 
individuals  visualize  wealth  as  pile 
of  idle  money  and  possessions  rathe 
than  the  potential,  indeed  the  necei 
sary,  capital,  to  produce  the  raw  mat* 
rials,  manufactured  goods  and  se 
vices  as  well  as  the  employment  o] 
portunities  needed  by  our  country." 
— Town  &  Country 

"Dear  Mr.  McEvoy, 

As  a  religious  person,  I've  alwaj 
tried  to  impress  upon  my  children  til 
truth  of  the  old  adage  that  crime  doe 
not  pay. 

Recently,  however,  I  saw  a  list  pi 
out  by  Forbes  magazine  of  the  4G 
wealthiest  individuals  in  America. 

Twenty-two  of  those  superrich  pei 
pie  live  in  Florida,  most  of  them  heao 
of  huge  corporations. 

But  there  among  these  captains  i 
industry  was  the  name  Meyer  Lansk' 

The  story  said  he  is  worth  moi 
than  $100  million,  and  it  gave  hi 
occupation  as  'crime.' 

In  fact,  it  said  he  is  the  financier  < 
organized  crime  in  America. 

As  a  mother,  how  do  I  explain  to  m 
children  that  crime  does  not  pa 
while  a  man  like  Meyer  Lansky 
listed  among  the  richest  people  in  tfc 
country  and  apparently  has  neve 
been  arrested  or  served  a  day  in  jail? 

It  was  signed  "Born  Again." 

Dear  Mrs.  Again, 

.  .  .  You  can  tell  your  children  th; 
crime  does  not  pay  and  note  for  the 
benefit  that  Lansky  was  fined  a  tot; 
of  $4  and  spent  about  four  hours  in  ja 
more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

...  As  the  record  shows,  he  ha 
indeed,  been  punished  in  court  for  h: 
misdeeds. 

I'm  not  so  sure  about  some  of  tb 
other  guys  on  Forbes'  list,  however. 
— George  McEvoy,  Evening  Time 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
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J&H  thinks  companies 
should  be  able  to  get 
everything  insurable  into 
one  financial  agreement 
that  operates  everywhere. 

What  doyou  think? 


If  you  think  a  single  contract  for  all  your 
insurance  needs  might  make  sense  for  your 
company,  we'd  like  to  tell  you  about  our  CAP 
program. 

The  CAP  concept  supersedes  approaches 
that  build  programs  coverage -by-coverage. 
Instead,  it  considers  your  company  as  a  totality 
and  can  collect  everything  insurable  in  a  single 
contract. 

CAP  offers  absolute  protection  for  your 
risk  management  budget  while  retaining  the 
inherent  cash-flow  advantages  of  self -insurance. 

We'd  like  to  talk  with  you  about  this. 

Johnson  Higgins 

We  answer  only  to  you. 


RISK  AND  INSURANCE  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES,  EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  AND  ACTUARIAL  CONSULTING  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


Ingenuity  makes  the  world  a  richer  place.  It 
doesrit  inevitably  follow,  though,  that  it  will 
do  much  to  enrich  the  ingenious  inventor. 

If  they're  so 
smart,  why  aren't 
they  rich? 


H-  ere  are  some  names  you  are 
not  likely  ever  to  see  in  The 
i  Forbes  Four  Hundred:  Franklin 
Lim.  Gary  Kildall.  Bill  Gates.  John 
Kemeny.  Ananda  Chakrabarty.  Alan 
Heeger.  What  do  they  all  have  in  com- 
mon? Each  is  an  American  inventor, 
responsible  for  a  breakthrough  tech- 
nology. Each  inventor  is  still  alive  and 
is  young  enough  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labors.  All  can  be  said  to  have 
done  moderately  well;  a  few  are  even 
millionaires.  Yet,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 


sons, none  of  them,  based  on  current 
form,  is  likely  to  transcend  the  $125 
million  mark  in  net  worth. 

In  not  making  their  spectacular  fi- 
nancial mark,  those  above  have  added 
their  names  to  a  long  roster  of  inven- 
tors whose  creativity  has  enriched  the 
world  but  who  haven't  made  astound- 
ing sums  to  enrich  themselves.  It's  a 
phenomenon  that  is  not  limited  to  the 
U.S.  A  British  list,  for  example,  might 
include  Brian  Josephson,  John  Logie 
Baird,  Robert  Watson-Watt  and  Sir 
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Edited  by  Stephen  Kindel 

Frank  Whittle.  They  are,  respectively]! 
inventors  of  an  ultra-high-speed  convj 
puter  circuit,  television,  radar  and  thej 
jet  engine.  With  the  possible  excep-| 
tion  of  Josephson,  whose  circuit  bears! 
his  name,  all  of  the  above  not  only! 
have  made  little  from  their  creativity! 
but  have  suffered  the  misfortune  ol 
obscurity. 

How  can  such  a  thing  happen? 
Wasn't  it  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  that 
great  believer  in  creative  power,  who 
suggested,  "Make  a  better  mousetrap 
and  the  world  will  beat  a  path  to  youi 
door"? 

Well,  yes,  Emerson  said  it,  but  no,  it 
isn't  necessarily  so.  Certainly,  the 
Founding  Fathers  meant  to  encourage 
the  development  of  invention  and 
technology  through  the  creation  of  a 
Patent  Office  in  1790  and  a  law  that 
gave  inventors  limited  exclusive 
rights  to  profit  from  their  discoveries! 
Unfortunately,  several  Founding  Fai 


Franklin  Lim  of  the  Medical  College  of  Vi 
Resisting  the  lure  of  the  big  money. 


una 
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UNTIL  NOW  EVERYONE 
M>  A  SLIGHTLY  DISTORTED 
VIEWOFCOLORTV. 


If  you've  ever  looked  at  yourself  in  a  funhouse 
ror  you  know  why  Toshiba's  new  picture  tube  is 
irly  the  most  advanced  ever  created. 

Any  image,  regardless  of  its  original  quality,  be- 
les  distorted  when  seen  on  a  curved  surface— 
your  present  TV  screen. 


L 

When  it  comes 
to  TV  picture  tubes 
the  world  looks 
better  flat. 


Toshiba's  Flattest  Squarest  Tube  (ES.T)  is  flatter 
n  any  other  picture  tube  made.  And  it's  going  to 
nge  the  shape  of  television  for  years  to  come. 

\.  SHARPER,  BRIGHTER,  BIGGER  PICTURE 

Unlike  other  picture  tubes,  the  corners  of  the 
I BLACKSTRIPE®  are  squared-off  so  visibility  is 
eased.  In  effect,  you  get  a  20"  picture  from  a  19" 
e.  And  there's  much  less  distortion— especially  at 
sides  and  around  the  corners.  In  fact,  you  can 
eh  it  from  a  27%  greater  viewing  angle  and  still 
ibie  to  see  the  picture.* 

The  flatness  of  the  screen  also  cuts  the  reflec- 
i  of  ambient  light.  Conventional  convex  screens 
ect  much  more  daylight  and  artificial  light,  so 
picture  is  sharper  and  brighter.  But  that's  not  all 
hiba's  advanced  technology  has  accomplished. 

As  is  befitting  a  television  so  futuristic  in  its 
pe,  Toshiba  ES.T.  BLACKSTRIPE®  TVs  are  the 
rts  of  entire  audio-visual  entertainment 
;ems— with  capabilities  for  everything  from 
?o  movie  production  and  stereo  sound  to  corn- 
er applications. 

TRUER  COLOR  THAN  ANYONE  ELSE. 

For  years  you've  listened  to  television  manufac- 
;rs  waxing  poetic  about  their  color.  They  cite 
reys  and  opinion  studies  to  prove  their  point.  Yet, 

ba  test  data 


the  truth  is,  you  can't  have  truly  better  color  unless 
you  create  better  color  phosphors.  Toshiba  has  done 
just  that.  Our  new  phosphors  show  you  reds,  greens 
and  blues  never  before  seen  on  TV  Color  that  is 
truer  than  anybody  else's.  And  that  isn't  just  boast 
or  opinion,  but  fact.  In  laboratory  tests  we  reproduce 
a  color  picture  that's  21%  truer  than  conventional 
sets  and  8%  truer  than  the  set  acknowledged  as  the 
standard  of  the  industry* 

There's  also  a  four-lens  focus  system  instead 
of  the  usual  two  or  three.  So  picture  sharpness  is 
greater  and  there's  less  convergence  error. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  accuracy,  sharpness, 
brightness,  color  clarity,  features  and  design  we 
think  the  Toshiba  ES.T  BLACKSTRIPE®  TVs  will 
revolutionize  the  way  the  world  looks  at  TV  But  lest 
you  think  we're  creating  a  distorted  image  for  these 
remarkable  sets,  we  encourage  you  to  visit  your 
local  retailer  and  see  them  side  by  side  with  our 
elliptical  competitors. 

We  think  you'll  agree— to  put  it  flatly, 
we're  the  best. 


In  Touch  with  Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 


For  further  information  write:  Toshiba  America,  Inc  ,82  Totowa  Rd,  Wayne,  New  Jersey  07470  or  Toshiba  Hawaii,  Inc.,  327  Kamakee  St  .Honolulu,  Hawaii  96814 


Gary  Kildall,  founder  of  Digital  Research 

Building  on  a  foundation  of  individual  genius. 


thers  missed  out  on  the  opportunity. 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, both  prolific  inventors,  never  re- 
ceived a  patent. 

But  invention  is  only  a  single  step 
in  the  long  process  of  commercializ- 
ing a  product.  According  to  studies 
done  at  the  Battelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute, it  may  take  more  than  20  years 
to  bring  a  basic  discovery  to  the  point 
where  it  makes  any  significant  mon- 
ey. Battelle  ought  to  know:  It  took  it 
almost  that  long  to  turn  an  invention 
by  patent  attorney  and  tinkerer  Ches- 
ter Carlson — the  dry  copying  of  im- 
ages and  words  through  the  use  of 
electrostatically  charged  carbon  parti- 
cles, heat-set  onto  paper — into  the 
first  successful  Xerox  machine. 

In  the  meantime,  the  inventor  is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  paying  his 
bills.  "Invention,"  said  Thomas  Edi- 
son, "is  1%  inspiration  and  99%  per- 
spiration." Much  of  the  sweat  comes 
from  the  fact  that  things  that  seem  so 
simple  and  elegant  in  concept  turn 


out  to  be  so  hard  in  execution.  Re- 
member, when  an  inventor  sets  out  to 
make  a  new  invention,  he  is  advanc- 
ing the  state  of  the  art,  which  means 
he  is  entering  a  world  where  stated 
reality  no  longer  works.  If  it  did,  the 
invention  would  already  exist.  That 
sounds  elementary,  but  almost  every 
inventor  has  had  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  funding  a  new  version  of 
reality. 

Even  the  greatest  of  American  in- 
ventors, Thomas  Edison,  wasn't  im- 
mune to  the  problem.  Conceiving  a 
long-lived  incandescent  bulb  was  a 
significant  breakthrough  in  its  own 
right.  Prior  to  Edison  the  electric 
lamps  that  did  exist  were  arc  lights. 
But  translating  the  light  bulb  into 
practical  reality  forced  Edison  into  an 
exhaustive  14-month  search  among 
more  than  2,000  materials  before  he 
hit  on  carbonized  sewing  thread  as  a 
practical  filament  material.  Even  then 
he  had  to  invest  more  time  and  mon- 
ey— including  investments  by  J. P. 
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Morgan  and  the  Vanderbilts —  in  c 
veloping  power  generation  and  trar 
mission  equipment — a  total  systet 
approach — before  he  could  open  tl 
first  electric  utility.  In  the  proce; 
Edison  gave  up  virtually  all  his  rigk 
to  the  light  bulb.  While  he  was  by 
means  poor  when  he  died  in  19.: 
Edison's  fortune  never  even  close 
compared  with  the  wealth  of  tho 
who  backed  him. 

When  the  inventor  is  not  gnndi 
through  the  process  of  reducing  r 
idea  to  practice,  he  is  often  busy  ra 
ing  money.  Not  having  anticipat 
the  difficulties  of  forging  into  the  u 
known,  the  inventor  is  almost  alwa 
undercapitalized.  Today's  more  hig 
ly  trained  engineers,  even  armed  wi 
a  top-notch  business  plan,  often  fail 
anticipate  the  unexpected.  It  is  n 
uncommon  for  an  inventor  to 
through  three  or  four  rounds  of 
nancing,  starting  with  seed  mon 
raised  from  savings  or  a  second  mo: 
gage  on  the  house,  before  his  produ 
comes  to  the  market.  At  each  stai 
the  viability  of  the  idea  in  the  marks 
place  becomes  a  bit  more  tenuoi 
and  the  ultimate  chances  for  succe 
diminish.  As  a  consequence  the  va 
ture  capitalist  who  risks  his  money  < 
the  inventor's  dream  asks  for  an  ev 
larger  share  of  the  return.  And  thj 
says  Robin  Grossman,  an  associate 
New  York  venture  capitalists  Sev 
Rosen  Management  Co.,  can  cam 
problems.  "The  real  trouble  wi 
most  inventor/entrepreneurs  is  thl 
they  want  to  hold  on  to  their  comp 
nies  too  much.  A  really  good  ventui 
firm  might  take  40%  to  60%  of  yoi 
company,  but  it  gives  back  a  lot  in  tl 
process,  in  terms  of  helping  the  inve: 
tor  with  lines  of  credit,  distributic 
channels  and  supplying  managemei 
expertise,  which  the  inventor  oftc 
la"cks.  The  problem  is,  when  an  inve: 
tor  holds  on  too  tightly,  he  doesn't  g 
the  help  he  needs,  and  then  he  has 
give  up  much,  much  more  in  the  lat 
stages  because  he  has  to  be  rescued 
Ironically,  says  Grossman,  the  mo 
successful  inventors  are  often  thoi 
who  give  up  the  most  at  the  outse 
because  they  manage  to  build  the  be 
organization  to  exploit  their  idea. 

With  the  deck  seemingly  stacke 
against  inventors,  many  have  chose 
not  to  play  the  game  at  all.  FrankL 
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Maybe ,  because  we  didn't  write  it. 

In  fact,  it  was  written  by  some  of  the  most 
respected  business  and  computer  analysts  in 
the  country.  And  some  of  the  most  critical. 

So  when  we  tell  you  that  1-2-3™  from 
Lotus ,M  is  the  most  powerful  productivity 
software  ever  developed  for  PC's,  you  don't 
have  to  take  our  word  for  it. 


You  can  take  the  word  of  our  critics. 

And  after  you  read  their  comments  about 
the  attributes  of  1-2-3,  we  think  you'll  under- 
stand what's  causing  all  the  excitement. 

If  you'd  like  to  see  what  1-2-3  can  do  for  you 
and  your  business,  just  visit  your  nearest  com- 
puter dealer.  Or  call  us  at  1-800-343-5414 
(In  Mass.  call  617-492-7171). 


0  Lotus 

The  hardest  working  software  in  the  world. 


1-2-3  and  I  otus  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Lockheed  knows  how. 


One  of  the  growth  technologies  of  the  future  is  computer- 
ized image  processing. 

It's  a  vital  technological  thrust.  More  and  more,  industry, 
medicine,  science  and  defense  are  making  use  of  huge  num- 
bers of  images  gained  from  many  sources  — radar,  infrared, 
acoustic,  television  cameras. 

Until  recently,  most  images  have  been  analyzed  or 
compared  only  by  specialists.  But  now,  computers  are  being 
taught  to  "read/understand"  and  make  decisions  about 
torrents  of  images  that  would  otherwise  swamp  the  human 
eye  and  brain. 

"The  tanks  just  moved." 

This  can  be  critical  input  to 
a  threatened  commander,  and 
he  needs  it  almost  instantly. 

A  reconnaissance  aircraft  or 
satellite  carrying  a  sensor  such 
as  a  television  camera  or  radar 
would  make  the  discovery.  The 
sensor's  images  then  are  con- 
verted into  electrical  signals 
and  sent  to  a  computer,  where 
they  are  stored  as  arrays  of 
numbers.  Computer  programs 
manipulate  the  numbers  until 
the  tanks  are"recognizedT  An 
enhanced  image  showing  the 
tanks  can  be  reconstructed  and 
displayed  for  the  commander. 


The  orange  lines,  which  are  offset 
from  the  original  image  of  the 
tank,  are  part  of  the  recognition 
technique  that  shows  the 
lank  has  moved. 


But  a  computer,  unlikea  human  being,  hasto  be  gi 
mathematical  description  in  advance  to  know  whata 
looks  like.  The  sensor,  covering  everything  it  sees,  se 
a  staggering  volume  of  signals.  So  the  computer  mus 
"trained"  to  eliminate  unimportant  images  and  concj 
on  significant  ones . . .  for  example,  to  look  for  the  tarj 
were  spotted  yesterday  to  see  if  they  moved. 

This  is  not  just  laboratory  theory.  Lockheed  teams  li 
now  are  training  computers  in  this  automated  image 
standing,  or  "computer  vision!' 

How  big  is  the  wheat  crop? 

Identifying  wheat  from  corn  from  sagebrush  or  otfi 
growth  is  another  triumph  of  computerized  image  pre 

The  photo  here  came  from  a  Landsat  satellite.  The 
color,  assigned  by  a  computer,  indicates  wheat.  Barei 
ground,  plowed  ground,  and  stubble  are  in  shades  of 
Working  with  NASA,  Lockheed  scientists,  engineers! 
mathematicians  have  developed  techniques  to  proce 
numbers  of  images  through  computers,  which  they  H 
"taught"  to  recognize  various  crops  and  their  conditii 
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n  eye,  a  tank  looks  like  the  picture  in  Frame  1.  But  to  a  computer,  the  picture  is  simply  a  large  array  of  numbers  stored  in  its  memory.  It  has  to 
data  to  "recognize"  the  tank.  In  Frame  2,  it  analyzes  light  intensities  of  the  picture.  In  Frame  3,  it  manipulates  its  stored  data  to  identify  edges  of 
j  in  Frame  4,  it  has  eliminated  background  and  now  has  abstract  edges  and  shapes  from  which  it  can  proceed  to  recognize  the  tank. 


this  valuable  technology  enables  Lockheed  to 
i  the  size  of  world  crops. 

sting  by  images. 

)  you  navigate  an  unmanned  vehicle  when  an 

lidance  system  is  too  expensive? 

ly  is  with  an  image-based  system  being  developed 

?ed. 

uman  pilot,  the  computerized  system  will  "read" 
Df  cues,  like  woods,  ridges,  and  hills.  It  will  recog- 
e,  for  instance,  even  when  iced  over  or  shrunken 
it.  With  this  input,  along  with  other  data  such  as 
ind  compass  readings,  thecomputerwill  weigh 
rmation  and  initiate  accurate  navigational  orders, 
'human  eyes  that  can  tell  a  lake  from  a  hill,  the 
will  rely  on  mathematical  descriptions  of  topo- 
atures.  These  descriptions,  involving  such  features 
>r  brightness  contrasts,  will  "teach"  the  computerto 
eact  correctly  to  the  three-dimensional  world. 

rating  X-ray  inspection. 

ng  subtle  differences  or  flaws  shown  by  X-ray 
)hs  has  traditionally  been  a  slow,  tiring  job  for 
ecialists,  particularly  in  industry, 
v  Lockheed  has  developed  an  Automatic  X-ray 
n  System  —  AXIS  — that  examines  X-rays  by  the  thou- 
reat  speed.  It  converts  X-ray  images  into  numbers  and 
I  the  results  against  established  norms,  thus  isolating 
V/ith  quick,  tireless  repeatability,  it  makes  accept/ 
isions  and  records  the  data  on  magnetic  tape. 


First  developed  for  the 
defense  industry,  AXIS 
can  be  easily  adapted 
to  medicine  and  other 
industries.  It  will  be 
increasingly  important 
in  applications  where 
large  numbers  of  images 
or  articles  must  be 
checked  fast  for  subtle, 
critical  variations. 


Arrow  points  to  a  defect  revealed  in  an  AXIS 
X-ray  image  of  an  artillery  shell  casing. 


Image  processing:  the  future. 

If  a  system  of  sensors  and  computers  can  recognize 
instantly  the  movement  of  tanks  or  scan  the  ground  below  to 
guide  an  unmanned  vehicle,  cannot  more  advanced  systems 
be  developed  to  guide  surgeons  as  they  operate?  Cannot 
systems  such  as  AXIS  lead  to  immense  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  American  products? 

Great  as  have  been  the  advances  in  image  processing,  it  is 
a  field  only  now  coming  into  its  own,  and  Lockheed  knows 
how  to  develop  this  emerging  technology. 


^fLockheed 


Lim,  whose  work  in  the  encapsula- 
tion of  pancreatic  cells  led  to  Damon 
Corp.'s  manufacture  of  live  tissue 
capsules  (Forbes,  July  18),  has  chosen 
to  remain  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  in  Richmond,  pursuing  his 
work,  while  Damon  profits  from  oth- 
er applications  it  develops  for  the 
technology.  In  turn,  Damon  supports 
Lim's  work  through  grants. 

For  Brian  Josephson  in  Great  Britain 
the  process  is  much  the  same.  Joseph- 
son  was  a  22-year-old  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Cambridge  when  he  first  sug- 
gested that  electrons  might  "tunnel" 
through  solids  at  temperatures  ap- 
proaching absolute  zero.  Josephson 
did  nothing  more  with  his  research, 
but  an  experiment  performed  at  Bell 
Labs  in  1963  proved  that  the  "Joseph- 
son  tunnel  effect"  actually  worked. 
Although  Josephson  won  a  Nobel 
Prize  in  1973,  his  concept  had  not 
moved  an  inch  down  the  road  to  be- 
coming a  product.  That  process  has 
largely  been  left  to  a  large  team  of 
scientists  at  IBM,  who  have  learned 
how  to  mass  produce  Josephson  junc- 
tion circuits  in  the  laboratory.  These 
will  likely  be  used  in  the  development 
of  the  so-called  fifth-generation  com- 
puter, a  device  with  the  capacity  for 
intuitive  problem-solving.  And  the 
life  of  Brian  since  his  Nobel  Prize? 
IBM  supports  him  with  a  generous 
grant  while  he  thinks  about  thinking. 

Sometimes  the  success  of  one  in- 
vention spawns  successors  who,  by 
advancing  the  state  of  the  art,  limit 
the  growth  the  original  inventor  can 
achieve.  Such  is  the  case  with  Gary 
Kildall  and  Bill  Gates.  KildalPs  Digi- 
tal Research,  Inc.  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  personal  computer  indus- 
try; its  CP/M  operating  system,  intro- 
duced in  1977,  quickly  became  the 
standard  operating  language  for  the  8- 
bit  market.  While  CP/M  has  by  far  the 
largest  base  of  users,  more  than  1.5 
million  machines  at  this  point,  its 
major  growth  spurt  is  over.  It  has  been 
largely  superseded  by  Bill  Gates'  Mi- 
crosoft Corp.,  whose  best-known 
product,  MS-DOS,  was  designed  to 
run  on  16-bit  microprocessors,  such 
as  the  one  used  in  the  IBM  Personal 
Computer.  While  Digital  Research 
will  push  its  sales  up  to  an  estimated 
$46  million  for  1983,  Microsoft,  a 
younger  company  than  Digital  Re- 
search by  three  years,  expects  to  hit 
$100  million  in  revenues  this  year. 
And,  while  Digital  Research  and  Mi- 
crosoft both  owe  their  existence  to 
individual  genius,  both  companies 
have  been  forced  to  employ  dozens  of 
programmers  in  order  to  keep  their 
product  lines  competitive.  That  gets 
expensive.  Microsoft,  for  example, 


will  spend  $18  million  on  R&D  to 
keep  its  product  line  competitive. 
That  means  more  money  for  both 
companies  and  far  less  for  the  person- 
al coffers  of  Kildall  and  Gates,  .both  of 
whom  own  substantial  shares  of  their 
companies. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  inven- 
tors whose  products  just  never  seem 
to  find  their  niche.  Ananda  Chakra- 
barty  won  fame  as  the  developer  of  an 
oil-eating  microbe  while  he  worked 
for  General  Electric  and  even  more 
notoriety  when  he  successfully  sued 
the  U.S.  Patent  Office  over  the  patent- 
ability of  new  life  forms  (he  won).  But 
GE  never  produced  his  microbe,  nor 
has  anyone  done  anything  with  his 
"bug"  that  eats  a  major  component  of 
Agent  Orange,  the  chemical  defoliant 
used  in  Vietnam.  Chakrabarty  keeps 
working  but,  barring  decisions  by  gov- 
ernments to  clean  up  what  are  essen- 
tially politically  made  environmental 
problems,  his  microbes  are  bound  to 
remain  laboratory  curiosities. 

So  just  who  makes  the  big  money 
from  inventions? 

Well,  Robert  Noyce,  for  one.  He  and 
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Gordon  Moore  joined  William  Shock- 
ley  to  exploit  inventor  Shockley'sl 
transistor.  Shockley  Semiconductor, 
the  company  they  founded,  has  gone 
the  way  of  the  dodo,  but  Noyce  and 
Moore  have  gone  on  to  amass  vast 
riches.  A  year  after  joining  Shockley,, 
they  left  to  start  a  rival  firm,  Fairchildl 
Semiconductor.  Little  more  than  a  de-1 
cade  later,  with  the  backing  of  yet 
another  promoter,  Arthur  Rock,  they| 
started  Intel  Corp.,  which  rode  to( 
profit  on  the  work  of  inventor  Mar-| 
cian  E.  (Ted)  Hoff.  Hoff's  invention:! 
the  microprocessor. 

Moore  and  Noyce  aren't  alone.  An) 
Wang,  the  founder  of  Wang  Laborato-i 
ries,  developed  the  magnetic  cord 
memory  in  the  late  1940s,  then  sold  itj 
to  IBM.  But  Wang  Labs  didn't  take  offl 


Microsoft  Chairman  Bill  Gates 

The  high  cost  of  remaining  competitive. 
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We  make  your 
IBM  systems 
fault-tolerant 


s 


One  component  that's  out  of  line  should  not 
stop  the  information  flow  that  keeps  your 
business  going. 

When  you  invest  millions  in  IBM  or  compatible 
computers,  peripheral  devices,  and  communications 
processors  to  help  you  run  your  business,  you  cannot 
afford  the  time  and  money  lost  because  of  equipment 
failures. 

That  is  why  more  and  more  Fortune  1000  companies 
have  centralized  control  of  their  data  processing  and 
data  communications  centers  with  Data  Switch 
Configuration  Management  Systems  (CMS).  By  pro- 
viding planned  alternatives  for  information  flow  in  times 
of  equipment  or  communications  line  failures,  Data 
Switch  CMS  makes  an  entire  computer  installation 
"fault  tolerant  from  end  to  end"— from  the  mainframe 
computers  in  corporate  headquarters  to  the  terminals 
at  remote  office  locations. 

Data  Switch  Configuration  Management  Systems  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  most  efficient  computer  centers  in 
the  world— what  about  yours? 


444  Westport  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06851 
203/847-9800  TWX  710-468-3210 


...from  end  to  end. 


IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 


"Peter  McWilliams  is  about  as  clear  as  any  man 
can  be.  What  pleasure  he  takes  in  telling  us  what  a 
business  computer  will  do  for  us,  and  how 
contagious  that  enthusiasm  is." 

—  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr. 
from  the  Introduction 


The 

Personal 
Computer 


in 


!  Business 

Book 

 gSSSS®^ 


w 
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in  Business 


Peter  McWilliams,  author  of  the  bestselling  Personal  Computer  Book,  is 
back,  this  time  with  a  delightful  introduction  to  personal  computers  in 
business.  The  book  is  written  for  anyone  in  business,  from  secretaries  to 
C.E.O.s. 

The  Personal  Computer  in  Business  Book  is  an  informative— and 
surprisingly  funny— account  of  what  personal  computers  are;  what  they 
can  do  for  any  business,  large  or  small;  and  how  to  go  about  buying  one. 
(One-third  of  the  book,  in  fact,  is  a  name-brand  buying  guide.) 

Chapters  include: 


The  Personal  Computer 

Of  Programming,  How  Computers 

Work,  and  Other  Unnecessary 

Information. 

Word  Processing 

Accounting 

Electronic  spreadsheeting 
Electronic  mail 
Data  banks 
Data  bases 

The  Personal  Computer  in  Small 
Business 


•  Graphics 

•  The  Personal  Computer  in  Big 
Business 

•  The  Drawbacks  of  Personal 
Computers 

•  The  Fear  of  Computers 

•  Selecting  and  Purchasing  a  Personal 
Computer 

•  Learning  a  Personal  Computer 
Program 

•  A  Brand-Name  Buying  Guide 


Available  at  bookstores  everywhere,  or  by  mail.  To  order  by  mail,  call  toll-free. 

800-421-1809 

In  California  call  213-855-1821 

Or  send  $11  per  book  (bookrate)  or  $13  per  book  (First  Class  Mail)  to:  Prelude 
Press.  944  No.  Palm,  Los  Angeles,  California,  90069.  Money  back  if  not  delighted. 

Special  corporate  discounts  for  bulk  sales  are  available. 
Please  write  or  call  for  details. 

Thank  you. 
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until  Wang  saw  the  potential  in  woi 
processing  in  the  early  1970s-^ 
shrewd  business  decision,  not  an  in 
novative  breakthrough.  And  whij 
Dr.  Phillip  Frost  invented  disposabj 
instruments  for  biopsies  in  1968,  hi 
partner,  Michael  Jaharis,  tended 
business.  Frost  chose  to  practice  meo 
icine  and  continue  tinkering. 

What's  true  for  Noyce  and  Moore  i 
true  for  a  younger  generation  of  shat 
observers  of  the  technological  seem 
Steven  Jobs  and  Stephen  Wozniak  di 
not  invent  the  personal  compute 
that  distinction  goes  to  Altair  Corp 
which  began  selling  the  first  persons 
computer,  in  kit  form,  in  mid- 197: 
What  Jobs  and  Wozniak  have  been 
successful  marketers,  "the  Japanea 
of  Silicon  Valley,"  in  the  words  of  on 
envious  competitor.  Their  Appl 
Corp.  has  been  among  the  most  su^ 
cessful  at  packaging  a  product  th 
sells  and  then  selling  it  at  an  attra* 
tive  price.  So  successful  that  peopl 
begin  to  credit  Apple  with  the  lnveu 
tion  of  products  it  never  invente< 
such  as  the  Lisa  executive  work  stl 
tion  and  the  "mouse,"  a  compute 
controlling  device,  both  of  whic 
were  invented  by  engineers  workifl 
at  Xerox's  Palo  Alto  Research  Cente 
That,  then,  would  seem  to  be  th 
key.  The  fortunes  of  discovery  go  t 
those  best  able  to  exploit  them.  Son* 
times,  rarely,  it  is  the  discoverer  him 
self — an  Edwin  Land,  who  has  the  reo 
uisite  combination  of  scientific  ail 
managerial  talents,  along  with  moi 
ied  friends.  More  likely,  the  fate  of  th 
modern  inventor  is  the  fate  of  even 
discoverer,  as  told  by  Ogden  Nash,  i 
"Columbus": 
So  Columbus  said, 

somebody  show  me  the  sunset 

and  somebody  did  and 

he  set  sail  for  it, 
And  he  discovered  America 

and  they  put  him  in  jail  for  it, 
And  the  fetters  gave  him  welts, 
And  they  named  America  for 

somebody  else, 
So  the  sad  fate  of  Columbus  ough 

to  be  pointed  out  to  every  child 

and  every  voter, 
Because  it  has  a  very  important 

moral,  which  is, 

Don't  be  a  discoverer, 

be  a  promoter. 
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We  help 
America 


From  coast  to  coast,  YKK  zippers  are  pitching 
in  to  do  their  job  and  help  you  do  yours. 

In  women's  and  children's  fashions,  men's 
and  boys'  wear,  jeans  of  all  kinds,  luggage, 
footwear,  sporting  goods  and  outdoor 
equipment. 

In  fact,  you'll  find  our  zippers  in  practically 
everything  that  opens  and  closes.  Working 
smoothly,  efficiently,  effectively. 

YKK  zippers.  We  want  to  help  make  your 
day  a  little  easier.  No  matter  where  you  are. 


Helping  people  and  industry 
through  creative  technology. 


>A)lnc  Atlanta  (404)427-5521  Boston  (617)877-6872  Chicago  (312)498-9730  Cincinnati:  (513)489-5505  Cleveland  (216)826-3340  Dallas  (214)438-4131  Denver  (303)289-2823  El  Faso  (915)593-3929 
kko  (919)668-0831  Hawaii  (808)671-6791  Los  Angeles  (213)404-2233  Lyndhursl.  N  J  (201  (935-4200  or  (212)564-5910  Macon  (912)745-7911  Memphis  (901)794-3631  Minneapolis  (612)835-3600 
rk  (212)736-3410  Phila    (215)785-1200  San  Fran    (415)468-4770  Seattle  (206)575-1228  St  Louis  (314)993-3080  Syracuse  (315)137-7676  YKK  Canada  Inc  .  Montreal  (514)332-3350 


r  journey  oegins 
with  the  momentum  o 


100  years. 


r  / 


EFORE  WE  EVEN  START, 
we  are  a  long  ways  down 
the  trail.  The  west  has 

ily  been  won,  it  has  also 

wired.  And  we  did  it. 

We  are  US  WEST, 

aphically  the 

;t  regional 

ng  company 

?dby  the 

r  divestiture. 
Although  it 

eem  that  we 

nherited  a  past, 

lity,  we  have  in- 

d  a  future.  Nothing 

:e  indicative  of  that 

)ur  three  Bell  operating 

anies,  Mountain  Bell, 

iwestern  Bell,  and  Pacific 

iwest  Bell. 

They  have  already  won 
>purs.  And  won  them  well. 
1983  1993 


living  on  our  land. 

As  we  convert  to  com- 
puterized switching  and  digital 
transmission,  we  are  able  to 
provide  more  sophisticated  and 
profitable  services.  Most  of  our 


to  transmissions  are  growing  faster 

ce  transmissions.  Within  10 years,  1/3  of 

messages  we  transmit  will  be  data. 

With  over  10.4  million 
ner  lines  in  place,  it  means 
ur  past  has  wisely  invested 
future.  The  capacity 
communications  network 
its  a  vast  horizon.  The 
nds  of  tomorrow  have  yet 
:tch  our  boundaries. 

D  WEST  YOUNG  MAN." 

Horace  Greeley,  1859 

WEST  YOUNG  IfflW." 

JohnNaisbitt,  1983 

75%  of  our  network  is  less 
0  years  old.  With  first 
s  to  the  research  offered 
il  Labs,  we  are  the  launching 
e  for  the  communications 
ologies  of  tomorrow, 
s  are  no  dinosaurs 


existing  lines  will  be  capable  of 
transmitting  digital  information 
at  56  kilobits  per  second  (the 
equivalent  of  one  typewritten 
page  per  second). 

In  an  era  when  more 
computers  are  being  delivered 
than  babies,  our  technology  will 
help  revolutionize  the  way  we 
work  and  live.  Home  security  ser- 
vices, transmission  of 
video  signals,  high 
speed  data,  bulk  data 
transfer,  high  speed 
facsimile,  electronic 
mail  and  other  new 
and  developing 
services  will  be  able 
to  utilize  our  system 

At  every 
level,  our  operating 
companies  are 
becoming  more  lean 
and  aggressive. 

Northwestern  Bell,  for 
example,  employs  the  same  num- 
ber of  people  today  as  they  did 
in  1969.  Yet  they  serve  50%  more 
business.  And  they  do  it  with 
the  highest  customer  satisfaction 
rating  in  the  Bell  system. 

In  the  five  year  period 


from  1976  to  1981,  Mountain 
Bell  expanded  customer 
lines  faster  than  any  other 
Bell  company.  Five  of  the 
tencities  of  great  opportunity 
identified  in  John 
Naisbitt's  book,  Mega- 
trends, are  in  Mountain 
Bell's  territory. 

At  Pacific  North- 
west Bell,  management  has 
pioneered  innovations 
in  technology  and  produc- 
tivity. For  example,  they 
installed  the  world's  first 
underwater  lightwave  cable 
beneath  Lake  Washington 
in  Seattle.  And  recently, 
they  consolidated  36  offices 
to  just  12  using  computer 
terminals  and  a  centralized  data 
base. 

In  an  increasingly 
competitive  market  place,  we 
bring  these  efficiencies  and 
skills  with  us.  It  is  the  way  we  do 
business.  Our  three  Bell  com- 
panies, dedicated  to  serving 
customers.  And  we,  at  US  WEST, 
dedicated  to  serving  investors. 


1978 


79 


SO 
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Using  technology,  we  have  increased  our  productivity  levels. 
Fewer  employees  serve  more  customers. 


We  know  these  trails  well, 
as  well  we  should,  for  we  have 
blazed  them. 

For  more  information 
about  US  WEST,  write: 
JohnTrygg,  Director  of  Investor 
Relations,  US  WEST, 
7800  East  Orchard  Road, 
Suite  290,  Englewood, 
Colorado,  80111. 


LlfiWEST 


We're  out  to  win  our  spurs. 


Cynics  say  it's  the  tax  code  that  prompts  the  rich  to  give,  the 
otherwise  they  would  he  throwing  nickels  around  like  manhot 
covers.  The  record  shows  otherwise.  . 


Some  dare  call  it 
charity 


By  William  G.  Flanagan 
and  Kevin  HcManus 

I made  the  money.  You  guys  mil  have 
to  figure  out  how  to  spend  it.  "—John 
Donald  MacArthur,  on  several  occa- 
sions to  various  directors  of  the  MacAr- 
thur Foundation. 

If  the  sheer  amount  involved  is  the 
sole  measure  of  generosity,  Ameri- 
cans are  the  most  generous  people  on 
earth.  Ai  a  nation  we  contributed  over 
$60  bilh  >n  to  philanthropic  causes  in 
1982.  Ttu.  s  more  than  the  combined 
aftertax  nei  .  ported  by  the  60  most 
profitable  companies  in  the  U.S.  that 
entire  year. 

And  it  is  indi  iuals,  not  institu- 
tions, who  account  for  the  lion's  share 
of  that  giving.  \  ate  citizens 
dropped  about  $49  tvllion  into  the 
countless  return  ei  elopes,  out- 
stretched palms  and  collection  plates 


that  were  passed  before  them  last 
year.  Another  $5  billion  was  donated 
via  individuals'  bequests.  Founda- 
tions, most  of  them  established  by 
individuals,  distributed  about  $3.2 
billion  more. 

Corporate  America,  by  comparison, 
is  a  tightwad.  (Many  stockholders 
doubtless  prefer  it  that  way.  Pay  them 
heftier  dividends  and  they  can  pick 
their  own  charitable  causes.)  In  all, 
companies  gave  away  a  relatively 
modest  $3.1  billion  in  1982.  A  single 
individual  gave  away  over  one-third 
that  amount  last  year.  Or  at  least  his 
estate  did,  and  it  went  to  a  single 
cause.  More  about  that  later. 

In  no  other  aspect  of  American  life 
are  the  rich  more  influential  than  in 
philanthropy.  Religious  organiza- 
tions, schools,  hospitals,  museums 
and  many  other  cultural  and  humani- 
tarian institutions  are  largely,  some 
even  wholly,  dependent  upon  the  gen- 


erosity of  contributors.  Were  it  not  f 
a  relative  few  benefactors,  or  in  son 
cases  even  a  single  one,  many  cha 
ties  and  cultural  institutions  simp 
could  not  exist. 

It  may  still  be  true  that  it  is 
easy  for  a  rich  man  to  get  int 
heaven  as  for  a  camel  to  wri 
gle  through  the  eye  of  a  na 
die,  but  you  would  nev 
know  it  from  the  way  t 
rich  in  general  distribui 
their  wealth.  Churche 
synagogues  and  other  re| 
gious  organizations  receivi 
over  $28  billion  in  donatioi 
last  year,  up  almost  13%  fro 
1981.  That's  almost  half  of  | 
charitable  giving  in  1982. 
Obviously,  religious  conti 
butions  come  from  people  froi 
all  walks  of  society.  Indeed,  moi 
studies  show  that  the  poor,  thoi 
earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year,  coi 
tribute  proportionately  as  much  ( 
charity — about  3.5%  of  their  ii 
comes — as  do  those  earning  ovi 
$100,000.  According  to  Brian  O'Coi 
nell,  president  of  Independent  Secto 
an  organization  that  promotes  philai 
thropy  and  voluntarism,  people  wit 
mcomes  of  from  $25,000  to  $50,00 
are  comparative  skinflints,  donatin 
only  about  1.4%  of  income  to  charir; 

After  organized  religion,  here's  hoi 
other  institutions  fared  in  1982,  M 
cording  to  the  American  Associatio 
of  Fund-Raising  Counsel:  educatio 
($8.59  billion);  health  and  hospital 
($8.41  billion);  social  welfare  ($6.3 
billion);  art  and  humanities  ($4.96  bi 
lion);  civic  and  public  ($1.67  billion 
and  other  ($2.37  billion). 

The  strong  showing  of  educations 
institutions  is  evidence  of  their  shai 
pened  abilities  to  solicit  funds — a 
any  alumnus  or  alumna  of  anywher 
can  attest.  In  fact,  gifts  to  educatioi 
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dited  by  William  G.  Flanagan 

;  nearly  doubled  since  1976. 
:rhaps  because  they  have  been 
ted  so  long  by  so  many  causes, 
rich  have  developed  certain  styles 
beir  giving.  The  charity  ball,  an 
itution  that  conveniently  links  a 
1  time  with  a  good  cause,  not  only 
ived  the  collapse  of  manners  of 
1960s  and  1970s,  it  is  thriving  as 
;r  before  (see p.  244).  High-minded 
s  and  hostesses  continue  to  outdo 
nselves,  and  one  another,  to  make 
t  ball  more  dramatic  than  the  last, 
ness  Pierre  Cardin's  spectacular 
ication  of  his  Paris  restaurant 
:im's  for  a  recent  ball  at  the  Met- 
ditan  Museum.  The  cost,  says  a 
lin  spokesman,  was  $750,000 — 
irtedly  more  than  the  ball  netted, 
s  are  definitely  in — even  the  un- 
40s  are  enjoying  them, 
be  causes  that  the  rich  espouse 
;e  widely,  of  course,  from  such 
:ial  tastes  as  the  Costume  Insti- 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
(for  which  Cardin  built  his  mini- 
um's) to  such  patently  worthy, 
needy,  institutions  as  the  Ameri- 
Cancer  Society.  And,  perhaps  in 
onse  to  President  Reagan's  oft- 
ed  view  that  culture  should  be 
erwritten  by  the  populace  rather 
l  by  the  government,  many  balls 
t  benefit  opera  and  ballet  compa- 
i;  symphony  orchestras  and  muse- 
>.  While  it  may  be  doubtful  wheth- 
le  average  ball-weary  Palm  Beach- 
is  certain  which  agency  is 
efiting  from  his  $250-to-  $l,000-a- 
e  "contribution,"  the  fundraisers 
smiling  nonetheless,  and  so  are 
beneficiaries. 

fhen  it  comes  to  making  large  gifts 
iequests,  however,  the  rich  gener- 
have  been  trending  toward  a  Big 
g  approach.  "Rather  than  shotgun 
r  gifts  all  over  the  place,  they're 
ng  more  to  fewer  organizations," 
5  Tom  Sanberg,  development  di- 
or  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
ustry  in  Chicago. 

.lma  mater  is  still  a  favored  cause, 
s  means  that  some  rich  schools  get 
ler  while  some  poor  ones,  pregnant 
h  debt,  must  beseech  their  alumni 
>ail  them  out.  In  an  era  when  it  is 
[  possible  to  go  from  shirtsleeves 
imousines  in  a  third  of  a  genera- 
l,  that  happens  often  enough  to 


What  larger  colleges  were  given  in  1982 


Harvard  continues  to  garner  more  in 
gifts  each  year  than  any  other  major 
school.  Since  1 920,  it  has  taken  in  $  1 .8 


billion,  followed  by  Yale  ($1.2  billion) 
and  Stanford  ($1  billion}.  Figures  be- 
low and  on  page  242  are  for  1981-82. 


41  of  the 
larger  colleges 

'jnrl  nniirprEilipc 

Gifts 

Bequests 

Foundation  Corporate 
grants  philanthropy 

Total 

Brown  University 
California,  University  of 
at  Berkeley 

$  13,151 
370 
13,384 

$  531 
N/A 
N/A 

$  2,882 
220 
976 

$  2,544 
241 
6,504 

$  19,108 
831 
20,868 

at  Davis 
at  Irvine 
at  Los  Angeles 

4,896 
1,833 
17,959 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

636 
456 
5,996 

2,867 
2,149 
39,077 

8,399 
4,438 
63,032 

at  Riverside 
at  San  Diego 
at  San  Francisco 

453 
4,620 
3,166 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

181 

2,034 
10,410 

622 
3,735 
3,583 

1,256 
10,389 
17,159 

at  Santa  Barbara 
at  Santa  Cruz 
Carnegie-Mellon  University 

1,749 
1,142 
5,624 

N/A 
N/A 
77 

201 
155 
4,481 

1,085 
223 
4,327 

3,035 
1,520 
14,509 

Case  Western  Reserve  Univ. 
Chicago,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  University  of 

9,368 
21,522 
5,872 

777 
3,938 
3,768 

4,952 
11,156 
480 

4,503 
6,698 
1,004 

19,600 
43,314 
11,124 

Columbia  University 
Cornell  University 
Dartmouth  University 

20,247 
17,960 
18,760 

5,233 
8,394 
3,031 

14,029 
14,729 
5,469 

11,074 
9,847 
3,256 

50,583 
50,930 
30,516 

Emory  University 
Georgetown  University 
Harvard  University 

7,764 
3,664 
46,953 

567 
547 
87,727 

2,349 
4,388 
24,760 

3,825 
5,845 
21,579 

14,505 
14,444 
181,019 

Illinois,  University  of 
Iowa,  University  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

12,586 
10,192 
12,296 

2,451 
3,018 
8,431 

8,533 
2,270 
9,719 

25,180 
4,640 
6,225 

48,750 
20,120 
36,671 

Lehigh  University 
Loyola  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech. 

4,991 
15,911 
10,107 

1,751 
1,143 
2,550 

1,943 
1,400 
15,960 

2,487 
2,727 
12,438 

11,172 
21,181 
41,055 

Michigan,  University  of 
Minnesota,  University  of 
New  York  University 

13,537 
35,927 
14,508 

6,729 
1,931 
3,800 

9,200 
7,807 
11,065 

16,113 
9,207 
6,010 

45,579 
54,872 
35,378 

Northwestern  University 
Notre  Dame  University 
Ohio  State  University 

18,040 

12,927 
9,750 

6,017 
788 
2,240 

8,873 
8,189 
1,814 

5,510 
3,562 
5,240 

38,440 
24,466 
19,044 

Pennsylvania,  Univ.  of 
Princeton  University 
Rutgers,  The  State  Univ. 

15,349 
29,219 
3,242 

4,600 
4,772 
172 

12,059 
10,026 
1,526 

10,309 

3,335 
2,487 

42,317 
47,352 
7,427 

So.  Calif.,  University  of 
So.  Methodist  University 
Stanford  University 

42,637 
8,383 
24,821 

1,890 
1,322 
11,355 

1,752 
5,155 
17,245 

8,366 
2,122 
23,545 

56,555 
16,982 
76,966 

Tulane  University 
Vanderbilt  University 
Yale  University 

Totals 

9,997 
8,610 
32,946 
$567,297 

5,901 
1,600 
33,041 
$220,092 

3,603 
4,220 
10,623 
$263,922 

4,807 
4,255 
5,636 
$298,834 

24,308 
18,685 
82,246 
$1,350,145 

N/A:  Not  available. 


Source:  Brakeky,  John  Price  Jones,  Inc.  ©1983 


Harvard  University 
$181  million  in  1982. 
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keep  many  private  schools  alive. 

To  judge  by  the  contributions  re- 
ported each  month  in  the  Philanthrop- 
ic Digest  and  other  publications  that 
chronicle  such  things,  Ivy  League 
schools  such  as  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Cornell  continue  to  get  their  share  of 
gifts.  For  one  thing,  of  course,  there  is 
their  long  history  and  elite  tradition, 
yielding  an  abundance  of  well-heeled 
graduates.  But  they  have  also  become 
sophisticated  in  soliciting  funds.  It's  a 
powerful  combination.  Consider 
what  some  individuals  have  donated 
to  Princeton  alone  over  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years:  $5.6  million  from  Jamqs 
C.  Donnell  II;  $5  million  from  Laur- 
ance  S.  Rockefeller;  $4  million  from 
the  Forbes  Foundation  and  the  Forbes 
family;  $2  million  from  Thomas 
Nichol  Jr.;  $2  million  from  David 


Richardson;  $1.9  million  from  Carl 
Egner;  $1.25  million  from  Murton  du 
Pont  Carpenter;  $1  million  from  Har- 
old W.  McGraw  Jr.  In  1980  Princeton 
was  even  in  the  peculiar  but  enviable 
position  of  having  received  $5  million 
from  another  school — the  University 
of  Riyadh,  to  fund  a  center  for  the 
study  of  the  life  sciences. 

The  more  the  wealthy  contribute  to 
the  Ivy  and  other  favored  schools,  the 
less  elitist  they  are  likely  to  remain. 
So  much  money  is  now  available  for 
scholarships  and  financial  aid — 70% 
of  Harvard's  freshmen  this  fall  are  re- 
ceiving some  form  of  financial  aid — 
that  students  no  longer  need  to  be 
born  with  silver  spoons  in  their 
mouths  to  qualify  for  admission. 

Large  state  universities  and  major 
church-linked  schools  are  also  doing 
relatively  well  with  contributions  (see 
table,  p.  241).  And,  occasionally,  bene- 
ficent lightning  can  strike  anywhere. 
The  University  of  the  South  was  re- 
cently left  an  estimated  $10  million 
by  playwright  Tennessee  Williams, 
who  never  even  attended  the  school. 
(But  fundraisers  everywhere  noted 
that  the  university  voted  him  an  hon- 


What  smaller  colleges  were  given  in  1982 


21  of  the 

Foundation 

Corporate 

smaller  colleges 

Gifts 

Bequests 

grants 

philanthropy 

Total 

and  universities 

 (thousands)  

Antioch  College 

$  1,117 

$  279 

$  53 

$  300 

$  1,749 

Beloit  College 

1,883 

494 

604 

854 

3,835 

Bowdoin  College 

4,138 

16 

192 

518 

4,864 

Buckneil  University 

1,652 

1,794 

649 

649 

4,744 

Carleton  College 

2,608 

151 

1,806 

486 

5,051 

Colby  College 

1,889 

485 

548 

430 

3,352 

Davidson  College 

2,302 

1,010 

2,233 

534 

6,079 

Hampton  Institute 

648 

42 

885 

608 

2,183 

Haverford  College 

2,460 

183 

1,556 

249 

4,448 

Hobart  &  Wm.  Smith  Col. 

1,622 

1,987 

402 

217 

4,228 

Holy  Cross,  College  of  the 

3,096 

595 

85 

657 

4,433 

Lafayette  College 

3,426 

367 

544 

1,140 

5,477 

Middlebury  College 

1,570 

572 

1,169 

389 

3,700 

Oberlin  College 

2,181 

1,032 

321 

368 

3,902 

Pomona  College 

2,992 

2,785 

1,907 

427 

8,111 

Stevens  Inst,  of  Tech. 

1,331 

5,087 

162 

1,521 

8,101 

Trinity  College  (Conn.) 

1,713 

171 

510 

484 

2,878 

Vassar  College 

3,797 

2,268 

4,322 

145 

10,532 

Wabash  College 

2,156 

1,087 

204 

243 

3,690 

Wesleyan  University 

3,161 

808 

1,296 

385 

5,650 

Williams  College 

4,684 

1,116 

1,449 

577 

7,826 

Totals 

$50,426 

$22,329 

$20,897 

$11,181 

$104,833 

9  women's  colleges 

Barnard  College 

$  1,526 

$  939 

$  266 

$  219 

$  2,950 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

2,949 

1,257 

2,748 

671 

7,625 

Goucher  College 

2,072 

584 

255 

362 

3,273 

Mills  College 

1,452 

150 

405 

197 

2,204 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

5,585 

Radcliffe  College 

1,723 

738 

999 

189 

3,649 

Smith  College 

7,039 

5,103 

1,010 

868 

14,020 

Trinity  College  (D.C.) 

446 

190 

119 

123 

928 

Wellesley  College 

4,972 

2,111 

1,392 

467 

8,942 

Totals 

$22,179 

$11,072 

$7,194 

$3,096 

$49,176 

Totals  41  large  schools 

$567,297 

$220,092 

$263,922 

$298,834 

$1,350,145 

Grand  totals  71  schools 

$639,902 

$253,493 

$292,013 

$313,111 

$1,504,154 

N/A:  Not  available 

Source:  Brakeley 

John  Price  Jones,  Inc  ©  1983 

The  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  in  Los  Angelesl 
How  to  spend  $1.3  billion? 


orary  degree  in  1978.  Who  says  grant- 
ing honorary  degrees  is  silly?) 

Philanthropists  often  favor  institu- 
tions close  to  home.  But  home  to  the 
likes  of  Armand  Hammer  might  be 
hard  to  define,  so  often  is  the  85-yeaM 
old  chairman  of  Occidental  Petro* 
leum  abroad.  So,  from  a  man  as  likely) 
to  pop  up  in  China  or  Russia  as  he  is  at 
Oxy's  offices  in  Los  Angeles,  it  comes 
as  less  than  a  total  surprise  that  he 
should  endow  his  own  international 
university,  or  at  least  a  branch  of  it. 
Hammer's  foundation  has  contribute 
ed  almost  $9  million  to  something 
called  the  Armand  Hammer  Uniteq 
World  College  of  the  American  West, 
in  Montezuma,  N.M.  Like  the  five) 
other  branches  scattered  around  the 
world,  the  school  attempts  to  pro- 
mote international  understanding] 
Hammer's  enthusiasm  for  the  school 
was  kindled  by  Lord  Mountbatten,  ad 
early  supporter  of  the  idea. 

After  churches  and  schools,  it  is 
hospitals  and  health  organizations 
that  benefit  the  most  from  the- 
wealthy.  Some  notable  gifts  of  late 
$15  million  from  the  late  John  Ha» 
Whitney  to  New  York  Hospital/Con 
nell  Medical  Center;  $15  million  from 
Arthur  O.  and  Gullan  Wellman  tc 
Massachusetts  General,  etc. 

Private-health  agencies  collected  a 
total  of  $837  million  last  year,  with 
the  American  Cancer  Society  ($183 
million),  the  American  Heart  Associ 
ation  ($109  million),  the  March  ol 
Dimes  ($76  million),  the  Musculai 
Dystrophy  Association  ($75  million), 
the  National  Easter  Seal  Society  ($68 
million),  the  American  Lung  Associ- 
ation ($67  million)  and  the  Plannec 
Parenthood  Federation  ($43  million|, 
the  leading  recipients. 

But  of  all  charitable  contributions 
made  in  1982,  none  could  even  come 
close  to  the  $1.3  billion  left  by  J.  Paul 
Getty  to  the  Los  Angeles  museurr 
that  bears  his  name.  Thus  Getty,  i 
lifelong  collector,  has  permanently 
linked  his  name  with  art  through  his 
extraordinary  bequest.  Conservative- 
ly invested,  these  days,  that  sun) 
throws  off  more  than  $2.5  million 
week  in  interest  alone. 
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Gifts  enjoyed  around  the  world. 


California 
ALMONDS 


From  Europe  to  the  Far  East,  from  Canada  to  South  America,  our 
California  Almonds  are  prized  for  their  quality,  flavor  and  nutritional 
value.  They're  carefully  selected  and  processed,  then  packed  in  half- 
pound  (8  oz.)  vacuum-sealed  tins  (with  replaceable  plastic  lids)  to  pre- 
serve their  crisp  crunchiness.  Buy  them  because  they're  delicious  and 
nutritious  .  .  .  give  them  for  the  same  reason. 


xk)  Housekeeping  ■ 


4-pack  contains  ROASTED  SALTED.  BARBEQUE.  SMOKE.  BLANCHED  SALTED 
6-pack  contains  ROASTED  SALTED.  BARBEQUE.  SOUR  CREAM  &  ONION. 


SMOKE.  CHEESE.  GARLIC  &  ONION 


(Special  quantity  prices  available.) 


GOURMET  NUT  CENTER 

1430  Railroad  Ave.  (Dept.  fb) 

Orland.  CA  95963 

Pleose  send  □  to  me  □  ro  attached  list 


es  include  shipping  anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
A.P.O.  &  F.P.O.  addresses 


Gourmet 


1430  Railroad  Avenue 
Orland,  CA  95963 
(916)  865-5511 


Nome: 


Address:   

Ciry.  State  &  Zip: 


□  Pleose  send  brochure  on  other  sizes 


Six-tin  gift  pocks  @  $1675 


Four-tin  gift  packs  @  $12  00 


A  division  of 


T.  M.  Duclie  Nut  Co.,  Inc. 


Checks  or  money  orders  ONLY 
(Offer  expires  8/31/84) 


Personal 
Affairs 


While  fundraisers  work  diligently 
on  soliciting  the  wealthy,  sometimes 
a  big  one  still  gets  away.  Florence  J. 
Gould,  who  died  last  February  at  the 
age  of  87,  was  evidently  one  of  them. 
The  daughter-in-law  of  railroad  mag- 
nate Jay  Gould  left  the  bulk  of  her 
$123.8  million  estate  to  establishing  a 
foundation  for  "promoting  Franco- 
American  amity  and  understanding." 

There  are  an  astonishing  number  of 
recognized  charities  in  the  U.S. — 
some  300,000,  according  to  the  IRS — 
and  some  are  not  as  efficient,  to  put  it 
charitably,  as  others.* 

Wealthy  donors  are  usually  very 
picky  about  their  charities  and,  ac- 
cording to  fundraisers,  are  seldom 
hoodwinked.  "By  and  large,  wealthy 
people  plan  their  giving  very  careful- 
ly," says  E.  Burr  Gibson,  chairman  of 
Marts  &  Lundy  Inc.,  a  fundraising 
counseling  firm. 

Charities,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
usually  not  so  picky  about  donors  and 
they  don't  look  gift  horses  in  the 


mouth.  Nor,  it  can  be  argued,  should 
they.  If  a  family  fortune  was  started 
by  a  bookmaker  or  a  robber  baron, 
should  Harvard  or  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  reject  the  handsome  contri- 
butions of  the  grandsons?  If  a  union 
wants  to  give  cash  to  some  boys' 
clubs,  should  the  charity  be  troubled 
if  its  boss  is  a  racketeer? 

"For  the  most  part,  there  is  relative- 
ly little  concern  as  to  the  source  of  the 
wealth,"  says  Gibson.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  it  should  be  noted, 
takes  a  similar  view.  No  money  is  so 
tainted  that  it  isn't  welcomed  or 
sought,  one  way  or  another. 

Why  do  the  wealthy  give  so  much 
away?  A  simple  answer  would  be  be- 
cause they  have  it,  and,  obviously, 
they  can't  take  it  with  them.  Then, 
too,  there  is  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice, which  would  otherwise  get  a  lot 
of  the  money  that  is  donated  to  chari- 
table causes.  "Not  to  give  is  dumb 
economically,"  notes  Charlotte  Cur- 
tis, associate  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  a  keen  observer  of  the  very 
rich.  But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that. 


'Note:  Two  agencies  that  provide  ratings  of  Charities 
according  to  strict  standards  of  accountability  are 
the  National  Information  Bureau  (419  Park  Ave 
nue  south,  Neiv  York,  NY.  10016)  and  the  Philan- 
thropic Advisory  Service  of  t/.ie  Council  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  (1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton, Va  22209) 


John  J.  Schwartz,  president  of  t| 
American  Association  of  Fund-Ra, 
ing  Counsel,  thinks  the  influence 
the  tax  laws  is  exaggerated.  There 
an   "intrinsic  generosity   to  beg 
with,"  he  says.  The  Economic  T 
Recovery  Act  of  1981  took  a  lot  of  t 
bloom  off  charitable  deductions 
cutting  the  tax  benefit  from  70% 
50%  on  major  gifts,  he  points  out.  Y 
an  AAFRC  study  of  more  than  2 
affluent  donors  found  that  taxes  hai 
ly  figured  into  the  reasons  for  givir 
In  order  of  importance,  the  done 
cited  belief  in  the  institution  and 
purposes;  belief  that  the  current  nee 
are  important;  a  sense  of  loyalty 
gratitude  or  affection;  friendship  a: 
respect  for  the  solicitor;  and,  finaL 
tax  considerations. 

"I  think  the  wealthy  are  more  ge 
erous  than  the  public  perceives  the 
to  be,"  says  J.  Richard  Wilson,  pre: 
dent  of  the  National  Society  of  Fun 
raising  Executives.  "Those  of  us  wl 
work  with  them  and  among  them  si 
a  great  deal  of  generosity." 

John  Schwartz,  pointing  to  the  fa 
that  Americans  give  away  more  ai 
more  away  each  year,  thinks  they  a 
generous  enough  to  contribute  to 
most  any  worthy  cause.  "Campaig. 
fail  because  not  enough  people 
asked,"  he  says,  "and  not  because  t< 
many  people  say  no." 


"Dancing  for  a  disease" 


Fl  ew  indulgences  of  the 
rich  take  harder 
knocks  than  the  charity 
ball.  In  The  Very  Rich  Book, 
Jacqueline  Thompson 
writes,  "As  an  arena  for 
social  climbing,  the  char- 
ity ball — or  'dancing  for  a 
disease' — holds  far  more 
promise  than  the  private 
ball  ever  did."  The  charity 
ball  remains,  nonetheless, 
an  effective  generator  of 
funds  for  all  sorts  of 
causes,  some  more  noble 
than  others. 

Washington,  D.C.'s 
Cancer  Ball,  for  example, 
raises  nearly  $400,000,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  op- 
erating expenses  of  the 
American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety's local  division.  The 
Carousel  Ball,  staged  each 
year  in  Denver  by  volunteers  headed 
by  oilman  Marvin  Davis  and  his  wife, 
Barbara,  consistently  raises  over  $1 
million  for  diabetes  research. 

In  Palm  Beach  the  International 
Red  Cross  Ball  nets  the  agency's  local 
chapter  about  $100,000.  "That's  cer- 


Revelers  at  1982's  Carousel  Ball 

Celebrities,  glamour — and  millions/or  diabetes 


tainly  a  large  part  of  our  annual  bud- 
get," says  Dorothy  Kelly,  chapter 
manager.  "If  the  wealthy  people  who 
go  to  the  ball  are  having  fun,  bless 
their  hearts.  But  believe  me,  that 
money  comes  over  here,  and  we  are 
grateful." 


Kelly's  endorsement 
seconded  by  officials  f 
orchestras,  opera  comp 
nies,  theaters,  museurr 
boys'  and  girls'  club 
medical  centers,  halfw. 
houses,  rescue  missio: 
and  research  agencies  f 
many  of  the  more  cot 
mon  diseases,  and  evt 
some  very  rare  ones. 

Hosts  nowadays  have 
be  truly  imaginative  to 
tract  the  right  people  ai 
insure  a  good  time.  Th 
takes  some  doing. 

At  the  Bob  Hope  Class 
Ball  in  Palm  Springs  la 
January,     for  exampl 
guests  were  greeted  by 
turbaned  Hindu  cerem 
nial  dancer  aboard  a  fal 
elephant.  The  party  roo 
was    decorated  like 
sheikh's  tent,  with  silk-draped  cha 
deliers  and  miniature  ponds  on  whic 
white  gardenias  floated. 

Entertainment  at  the  ball,  whic 
preceded  the  Bob  Hope  Desert  Class 
golf  tournament,  included  Hope  hir 
self,  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  Andy  Willian 


research. 
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TO  EUROPE  AND  THE  ORIENT. 

Introducing  more  luxury  and  elegance  than 
ever  before:  Northwest  Orient's  new  Regal 
Imperial  service. 

More  elegance.  Exquisite  new  entrees,  Royal 
Doulton  China,  Piper  Heidsieck  Champagne, 
Alfred  Rothschild  Vin  Mousseux. . .  and 
more.  It's  yours  when  you  fly  Our  Way  to 
Europe  or  the  Orient — in  First  Class  or 
Executive  Class. 

More  luxury.  Reclining  sleeper  seats  in  First 
Class  and  Executive  Class. . .  a  comfortable 
choice  no  other  airline  offers.  Plus  electronic 
stereo  headsets,  first-off  luggage  handling 


and  much  more.  Executive  Class  sleeper  seats 
are  limited  and  must  be  reserved  in  advance. 
More  cities.  To  more  of  Europe  and  the 
Orient  from  more  of  America  . than  any  other 
airline — over  120  nonstops  crossing  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  every  week. . .  linking 
15  countries  and  73  cities  around  the  world. 
For  more  information  and  reservations,  call 
your  travel  agent,  corporate  travel  department 
or  Northwest  Orient:  1-800-447-4747 
(toll-free). 


THE  WORLD  IS  GOING  OUR  WAY. 


They're  throwing  a  ball 


Personal 
Affairs 


Below,  roughly  East  to  West,  is  a 
list  of  some  of  the  most  prestigious 
charitable  fundraising  events 
staged  in  the  past  year.  The  cash 


and  the  Les  Brown  Orchestra.  Guests 
also  got  to  rub  shoulders  with  hundreds 
of  other  Hollywood  celebrities.  The 
$300,000  raised  that  evening  (tickets 
were  $250  apiece),  plus  some  $700,000 
raised  by  other  Desert  Classic  week 
activities,  was  distributed  among  32 
local  agencies,  ranging  from  a  blood 
bank  to  a  guide-dog  service.  The  bulk 
of  it,  some  $735  million,  went  to  the 
Eisenhower  Medical  Center,  at  nearby 
Rancho  Mirage,  Calif. 

Guests  in  private  planes  converge 
on  Denver  from  all  over  the  country 
to  attend  the  Davises'  Carousel  Ball. 
The  proceeds,  which  last  year  totaled 
$1.4  million,  go  to  the  Children's  Dia- 
betes Foundation  at  Denver  (the  Da- 
vises'  daughter  Dana  has  the  disease). 

Davis,  who  owns  half  of  Twentieth 
Century-Fox,  has  had  no  trouble 
rounding  up  the  likes  of  Jimmy  Stew- 
art, Walter  Cronkite,  Kenny  Rogers, 
Warren  Beatty,  Senator  Gary  Hart, 
Brooke  Shields  and  Henry  Kissinger. 
The  ball  itself  is  preceded  each  year  by 
a  huge  auction  of  items  donated  by 
guests.  This  year  Kenny  Rogers  has 
donated  two  Arabian  geldings,  and 
Donald  Sutherland  has  turned  over 
the  keys  to  a  classic  restored  1951 
Buick  convertible. 

At  the  Cattle  Baron's  Ball,  usually 
held  at  a  different  Dallas  ranch  each 
year — proceeds  go  to  the  American 
Cancer  Society — revelers  can  be 
found  wearing  elaborate  western- 
style  outfits  with  lots  of  leather, 
suede,  sequins,  fringe  and  buckles.  "It 
is  what  Hollywood's  idea  of  Texas 
might  be,  only  it's  real,"  says  one  lo- 
cal newspaper's  society  columnist. 

"Dallas  is  benefit  bonkers,"  the  col- 
umnist explains.  "There  are  other 
fundraising  events  that  net  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $500,000,  but  not  all 
of  them  are  as  much  fun  and  have  the 
glamour  associated  with  the  Cattle 
Baron's  Ball." 

The  best-run  charity  balls  manage 
to  net  the  big  money  they  do  by  lining 
up  individual  and  corporate  "angels" 
to  pay  all  or  much  of  the  events'  costs, 
so  the  contributions  go  straight  to 
charity.  In  return  for  their  subsidies, 
the  angels  usually  receive  some  press 
coverage,  tax  benefits  and  the  good- 
will of  all  the  VIPs  associated  with  an 
event. — K.M. 


City  Event 
Miami  Flamingo  Ball 

Autumn  Ball 

Palm  Beach       Christmas  Ball 

Sixty-five  Roses  Benefit 

Red  Cross  Ball 

American  Cancer  Society 
Palm  Beach  Benefit 
(ball  and  golf  match) 

Atlanta  Piedmont  Ball 

Washington,      Opera  Ball 
D.C. 

Cancer  Ball 
Meridian  House  Ball 
National  Symphony  Ball 

New  York 


Botanical  Garden  Party 


Newport,  America's  Cup  Ball 

R.I.  (every  three  years) 

Nashville  Swan  Ball 


Cleveland         Orchestra  Ball 

Chicago  Crystal  Ball 

Summer  Ball 

Opening  Night  Opera  Ball 
Dallas  Junior  League  Follies 

Cattle  Baron's  Ball 
Denver  Carousel  Ball 


Palm  Springs     Annual  Fundraising  Gala 
Bob  Hope  Classic  Ball 

Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco    Black  and  White  Ball 
Valentine  Ball 


NA:  Not  available 


figure  that  follows  each  name  is 
the  net  amount  raised.  All  are  an- 
nual affairs  except  the  triennial 
America's  Cup  Ball. 

Cash 

raised  Cause 

$150,000  American  Cancer  Society 

60,000  American  Cancer  Society 

56,000  Animal  Rescue  League 

139,000  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 

100,000  American  Red  Cross 

400,000  American  Cancer  Society 


155,000  Piedmont  Hospital 
140,000    Washington  Opera 

400,000   American  Cancer  Society 
110,000    Meridian  House  International 
250,000    National  Symphony  Orchestra 

Costume  Institute  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Memorial  Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer  Center 

NA    New  York  Botanical 
Garden 

204,000    Newport  Preservation  Society 
and  three  American  racing 
syndicates 

350,000    Tennessee  Botanical  Gardens 
and  Fine  Arts  Center 

70,000    Cleveland  Orchestra 

NA   Michael  Reese  Hospital 
255,000    Chicago  Boys  Club 
155,000    Chicago  Lyric  Opera 

625,000  Community  Service  Trust 
Fund  of  lunior  League  of 
Dallas 

500,000   American  Cancer  Society 

1,400,000    Children's  Diabetes 

Foundation  at  Denver 

300,000  Palm  Springs  Desert  Museum 
300,000   Assorted  charities 

350,000   Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center 
350,000    City  of  Hope  National 

135,000    American  Red  Cross 
(Los  Angeles  chapter) 

300,000    San  Francisco  Symphony 

30,000    San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art 


Party  of  the  Year  250,000 

Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  100,000 
Cancer  Center  Dinner  Dance 


Women's  Guild  of  Cedars-Sinai 
Medical  Center  film  premiere 

Last  Great  Hollywood  Party 
Medical  Center  &  Research 
Institute 

American  Red  Cross 
Humanitarian  Award  Dinner 
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Sometimes, 
even  we  forget 

how  good  the 

Gulfstream  III  is. 

You've  heard  us  say  time  and  again  that  the 
Gulfstream  III  is  the  world's  finest  executive  jet 
transport. 

The  truth  is,  it's  the  truth. 

The  problem  is,  it's  hard  to  understand  just 
how  good  the  Gulfstream  III  is  unless  you  know 
something  about  business  aircraft  and  how  they 
compare  to  each  other. 

You  see,  this  remarkable  airplane  has  an 
uncanny  way  of  turning  the  extraordinary  into 
the  commonplace.  In  fact,  it  does  it  with 
amazing  regularity. 

Consider  what  Gulfstream  Ills  have  done 
lately  as  a  matter  of  routine: 

A  Gulfstream  III  flew  nearly  4,000  statute 
miles  non-stop  from  New  York's  LaGuardia 
airport  to  Dakar,  Senegal,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  with  10  passengers  and  a  crew  of  4  on 
board.  It  then  spent  16  days  operating  throughout 
Africa,  flying  over  52  hours  and  covering  more 
than  20,500  miles  on  a  very  intense  schedule. 

Mechanical  problems?  Not  a  one. 

Another  Gulfstream  III  flew  over  4,300 
statute  miles  non-stop  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Milan,  Italy  with  7  executives  of  a  well-known 
U.S.  corporation  and  a  crew  of  3  on  board. 

Again,  no  problems. 

Yet  another  Gulfstream  III,  only  one  day 
after  it  received  its  Certificate  of  Airworthiness 
from  the  FAA,  departed  Savannah,  Georgia 
with  10  passengers  and  a  crew  of  three  and  flew 
non-stop  to  Paris,  over  4,000  statute  miles  away. 
What's  more,  it  was  operating  with  the  latest 
and  most  sophisticated  of  American-engineered 
flight  systems  technology-electronic  flight  infor- 
mation systems,  a  laser-driven  inertial  naviga- 
tion system,  a  digital  air  data  system,  and  a 
totally  new  electric  generating  system. 

Not  a  single  problem. 

No  other  executive  jet  has  done  anything 
comparable. 

That's  because  no  other  executive  jet  can  do 
any  of  these  things  in  the  first  place. 


You've  also  heard  us  say  that  Gulfstream 
executive  jets  are  the  overwhelming  choice  o 
the  world's  major  corporations  and 
governments. 

How  overwhelming? 

Of  the  ten  largest  U.S.  industrial 
corporations,  nine  operate  26  Gulfstream  jet 

Of  the  top  20, 17  operate  a  total  of  45 
Gulfstream  Ills  and  Gulfstream  lis. 

Of  the  top  50, 34  operate  93  Gulfstream 
executive  jets.  In  total,  there  are  123  Gulfstre 
jet  aircraft  in  service  with  the  leading  100  US 
industrial  concerns. 

Among  the  nation's  largest  commercial 
banks  and  financial  service  organizations,  tr 
are  10  Gulfstream  jet  operators,  and  three  o 
them  each  operates  two. 

Six  of  the  largest  U.S.  aerospace  compar 
— who  ought  to  know  how  to  evaluate  airpla 
better  than  anyone — have  Gulfstream  execu 
jets.  Two  have  two  each. 

As  for  governments,  at  last  count  there  v 
23  of  them  operating  12  Gulfstream  Ills,  28 
Gulfstream  lis  and  19  Gulfstream  Is  for  a  tol 
of  59.  (Two  of  these,  by  the  way,  have  helped 
American  astronauts  learn  to  land  the  Space 
Shuttles.)  And  three  Gulfstream  Ills  will  joii 
the  United  States  Air  Force  in  1983. 

Performance  and  acceptance. 

It  seems  to  us  they  go  hand  in  hand. 

When  you  build  a  product  that  is  truly 
superior — and  it  proves  that  it  is,  day  in,  day 
out,  in  the  real  world — sooner  or  later  that 
product  dominates  its  market. 

In  today's  long  range  executive  jet 
marketplace,  that  product  is  the  Gulfstream 

In  fact,  the  only  airplane  we  can  see  that 
will  surpass  the  Gulfstream  III  is  our  own 
Gulfstream  IV,  which  will  begin  deliveries  in 

As  you  plan  to  meet  your  air  transportati 
needs,  take  a  look  at  the  Gulfstream  III. 

Better  yet,  let  us  make  arrangements  to  t; 
you  on  an  actual  business  trip  you  have  to  m; 
somewhere  in  the  world.  That  way,  you  can  le 
for  yourself  what  even  we  sometimes  forget: 
just  how  good  the  Gulfstream  III  really  is. 

Talk  it  over  with  Charles  G.  Vogeley,  Seni 
Vice  President,  Gulfstream 
Marketing.  Call  him  at 
(912)  964-3274.  Or  write  to  him  ii 
at  P.O.  Box  2206,  Savannah,  ^//£a 
Georgia  31402  U.S.A.  Gulfctreair 

/lerospaci 


Gulfstream  Aerospace  Corporation.  Member  GAMA. 


Sportscar  supersalesman  Alberto  Pedretti 

"I  don't  like  to  drive  much.  I  just  like  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  engine  running. 
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Behind  The  Figures 


Red  on  black,  maybe  . . . 

What  better  to  epitomize  being  ultra- 
rich  than  a  fine  Italian  sports  car? 
Picture  a  speeding  red  Ferrari  down- 
shifting its  way  through  the  curves  of 
a  sunny  Riviera  highway.  Or  imagine 
a  refined  Maserati  gliding  to  a  stop  at 
the  entrance  to  a  stately  hotel  in 
Monte  Carlo. 

Alberto  Pedretti,  48,  who  started 
out  as  a  mechanic  in  Modena,  Italy, 
traffics  in  such  dreams  so  successfully 
that  he  has  built  up  what  he  says  is 
the  largest  Ferrari  dealership  on  the 
East  Coast. 

"I  have  a  customer  picking  up  a  car 
tomorrow  who  buys  10  to  15  cars  a 
year  from  me,"  says  Pedretti  in  his 
thick  Italian  accent.  "He  doesn't  say 
'How  much?'  He  says,  'What  size 
check  should  I  write?'  He  knows  I'll 
be  fair  and  that  he  will  get  a  car  in 
perfect  condition." 

In  Pedretti's  world,  heaven  knows, 
first  cost  is  not  the  only  cost.  A  valve 
costs  $40,  a  tune-up  is  a  minimum 
$600,  and  spare  parts  for  older  makes 


often  need  to  be  hand-forged  in  Italy. 
"I've  got  another  customer  who  just 
bought  a  vintage  Ferrari  convertible 
for  $220,000,"  Pedretti  notes  in  pass- 
ing. "He  has  maybe  $3  million  worth 
of  cars  in  his  garage — an  old  Ford  16- 
cylinder,  a  Rolls-Royce,  a  Lamborghi- 
ni. All  are  perfect." 

Almost  on  cue,  as  he  speaks,  the 
telephone  rings.  It's  a  caller  from 
South  Africa  looking  for  an  engine  for 
his  1967  Ferrari.  Pedretti  began  work- 
ing at  Enzo  Ferrari's  factory  in  1953 
and  knows  many  people  associated 
with  Ferrari.  His  own  brother,  as  it 
happens,  is  an  inspector  in  the  service 
department  there.  If  Pedretti  can  get 
the  engine,  the  price  tag  could  reach 
$15,000. 

Back  in  the  Fifties,  when  Pedretti 
worked  at  the  Ferrari  factory,  car  own- 
ers from  all  over  the  Continent  drove 
down  to  the  customer  service  depart- 
ment in  Modena  for  repairs.  In  1959 
Ferrari  sent  him  to  the  U.S.  where  he 
served  in  the  pit  crew  of  the  North 
American  racing  team.  While  travel- 
ing the  racing  circuit  he  would  stop 
off  in  places  like  West  Palm  Beach  and 
Beverly  Hills  to  make  house  calls. 
With  such  satisfied  customers  he  was 
eventually  able  to  leave  Ferrari  and 
strike  out  on  his  own,  forming  his 
present  dealership,  Wide  World  of 
Cars,  in  Spring  Valley,  N.Y.  in  1974. 

Pedretti  is  not  much  taken  by  the 
glamour,  as  such,  of  the  sleek  beauties 


he  tends.  "I  don't  like  to  drive  much,'! 
he  says,  gesturing  with  musculai 
hands.  "I  just  like  to  sit  and  listen  tq 
the  engine  running." 

This  year  he  reckons  he  will  sell  6C 
to  65  Ferraris  at  $60,000  to  $70,000,  a 
dozen  of  the  $65,000  Maseratis,  ovei 
200  $18,000  to  $40,000  BMWs  and  a 
few  vintage  cars  with  prices  up  td 
$300,000— some  300  cars  all  toldj 
While  noting  many  buyers  are  conj 
noisseurs  of  fine  automobiles  and  like 
to  drive  or  collect  only  the  best,  Pe 
dretti  adds,  "Once  you  have  so  much 
money,  everything  you  buy  is  just  t(\ 
amuse  yourself.  I  think  what  we  are 
selling  is  very  expensive  toys." 

Pedretti  isn't  complaining.  Yet 
few  things  do  bother  him.  One  is 
when  a  customer  orders  a  particularly 
bad  color  combination.  Leopard-  and 
zebra-skin  seat  covers  are  not  very 
common,  but  one  buyer  wanted  a  red 
Ferrari  with  a  red  interior.  "It's  outra- 
geous," frets  Pedretti.  "You  don't  sell 
a  Ferrari  red  on  red." — Jon  Schriber 

Golden  caddy  shack 

Are  wealthy  men  really  lousy  tippers? 
No,  says  Joey  Solis,  62,  who  ought  to 
know.  Caddy  master  for  33  years  at 
Cypress  Point  Golf  Club  in  Pebble 
Beach,  near  Monterey,  Calif.,  Solis 
concedes  it  may  not  pay  all  that  well 
to  carry  their  luggage  or  wait  theifl 
tables,  but  when  it  comes  to  some-j 
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I  important,  like  golf,  it's  another 
:er.  "The  more  money  they 
/'  he  says,  "the  better  they  treat 
;addies." 

rched  on  the  edge  of  the  Pacific 
in,  Cypress  Point  is  one  of  the 
t  scenic  and  exclusive  golf 
ses  in  the  country.  Such  Forbes 
Hundred  members  as  Richard 
on  Scaife,  Leslie  Townes  (Bob) 
=  and  the  Stephen  Bechtels,  Sr. 
k.,  belong.  CEOs  and  board  chair- 
are  a  dime  a  dozen,  and  former 
ident  Gerald  Ford  plays  often, 
rge  Shultz  used  to,  although  he 
't  been  seen  teeing  off  much  over 
)ast  year. 

it  it  wasn't  the  membership  list 
first  drew  Solis  to  the  course.  "I 
ed  caddying  when  I  was  11,  and 
.  then  people  didn't  impress  me 
h,"  he  says.  "Making  a  buck  did." 
as  the  Depression,  and  Solis  and 
other  caddies  had  to  split  their 
:  between  the  course  and  the  old 
ine  canneries  that  used  to  crowd 
Vlonterey  harbor.  "We'd  come  up 
ie  course  if  there  were  no  fish,"  he 


says,  "and  head  right  back  down  to 
the  canneries  when  there  were  no 
golfers." 

However  it  may  have  been  down  on 
the  wharves,  life  at  Cypress  Point  had 
its  moments.  "I  remember  caddying 
for  some  guy  in  the  early  Thirties,  and 
I  knew  right  away  he  was  important," 
says  Solis.  "I  always  wondered  who  he 
was,  but  I  never  found  out  until  years 
later,  when  I  saw  his  picture  in  the 
paper.  It  was  Howard  Hughes.  He 
played  a  pretty  good  round  of  golf." 

Cannery  Row  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. Solis,  who  became  semire- 
tired  in  1980,  and  two  70-year-old  cad- 
dies are  the  only  ones  left  who  re- 
member those  days.  The  years  have 
changed  a  few  other  things  as  well. 
Back  in  the  1930s,  caddies  got  50 
cents  for  shagging  balls  and  75  cents 
for  carrying  a  bag  of  clubs.  A  good 
tipper  might  part  with  $1.25.  Now  the 
caddies  make  $20  a  bag,  and  as  for  the 
tip,  well,  Solis  is  cagey.  Even  golf  cad- 
dies have  to  worry  about  the  IRS  these 
days.  But  the  word  is,  a  $10  tip  for 
hauling  two  bags  around  the  6,506- 


Solis  of  Cypress  Point  Coif  Club 

e  more  money  they  have,  the  better  they  treat  the  caddies. 


yard  course  isn't  rare.  "Plenty  give 
more  than  that,"  he  says.  "Cypress 
Point  has  the  best-paid  caddies  in  the 
world." — Jane  Sasseen 

McDonald  who? 

The  Ronald  McDonald  Awareness 
Study,  conducted  periodically  by 
McDonald's  Corp.,  shows  that  most 
American  children  can  easily  identify 
the  clown  mascot  by  name.  Quiz 
these  kids  about  Richard  J.  Mc- 
Donald, however,  and  chances  are 
they'll  be  stuck  for  an  answer. 

As  any  student  of  hamburgerology 
knows,  he  and  older  brother  Maurice 
(Mac)  started  the  fast  food  business 
back  in  1948.  Mac  died  12  years  ago, 
so  Dick,  74,  alone  carries  the  name 
that  has  become  as  familiar  as  the 
hamburger  itself. 

But  the  brothers  walked  away  from 
their  burgers  long  before  billions  were 
eaten,  selling  out  in  1961  to  their  fran- 
chise agent,  Ray  Kroc,  for  $2.7  million 
in  cash.  Then  McDonald's  consisted 
of  about  300  franchises,  some  secret 
formulas  and  a  few  trademarks.  Kroc 
went  on  to  build  a  $2.7  billion  (sales) 
corporation  with,  at  last  count,  7,400 
outlets  spread  around  the  globe,  and 
secured  himself  a  comfortable  place 
on  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  with 
stock  currently  worth  about  $450 
million.  Sometimes  he  even  gets  the 
credit  for  starting  the  whole  thing. 

"Nothing  irks  me  more  than  to  read 
in  the  press  that  Kroc  was  the 
founder,"  says  the  true  pioneer.  "I'd 
like  to  dispel  that  notion  once  and  for 
all  because  my  brother  must  be  spin- 
ning in  his  grave.  That's  my  name  up 
there.  Don't  forget  that." 

The  original  was  launched  in  San 
Bernardino,  Calif,  in  1940  with  a 
$5,000  loan.  The  New  England-bred 
McDonald  brothers  had  escaped  the 
Depression  ("We  were  just  a  couple  of 
flunkies  starving  to  death")  by  cash- 
ing in  on  a  sizzling  West  Coast  craze: 
the  drive-in  restaurant.  With  barbe- 
cue pit,  an  expansive  menu  and  a 
squad  of  carhops,  the  boys  did  a  brisk 
business.  But  in  1948  they  fired  the 
carhops  and  tried  handing  out  pre- 
cooked 15-cent  burgers  in  paper  bags. 
Then  Kroc  arrived  on  the  scene  in 
1954 — as  a  milk  shake  machine  sales- 
man. He  discovered  security  guards 
were  sometimes  needed  to  help  quell 
the  throngs  of  hungry  adolescents 
clamoring  to  get  inside.  Dazzled,  as  if 
by  a  vision,  he  sweet-talked  his  way 
into  nationwide  franchising. 

Had  McDonald  retained  rule  and 
royalties  (then  0.5%  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts), he  might  today  be  a  centimil- 
lionaire.  Instead,  he  took  his  wife,  his 
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McDonald's  founder  Richard  J.  McDonald 

"We  didn't  know  if  this  was  just  a  fad  that  would  peter  out. 


$1  million  aftertax,  plus  a  million  or 
two  in  previous  earnings,  and  retired 
at  age  51  to  the  small  town  of  Bedford 
in  his  native  New  Hampshire.  He  ad- 
mits to  holding  a  few  shares  of  com- 
pany stock  "as  a  souvenir"  and  will 
occasionally  take  his  grandchildren 
into  a  local  franchise  for  a  snack. 

"We  didn't  know  if  this  was  just  a 
fad  that  would  peter  out,"  he  says, 
"but  I  have  no  regrets.  I've  fulfilled 
my  goals." — Richard  Behar 

It  ain't  the  money 

"Philanthropic  money  is  venture  cap- 
ital," says  Martin  Paley,  director  of 
The  San  Francisco  Foundation.  "It's 
free  money.  We  can  use  it  to  test  out 
new  ideas."  If  that  is  the  case,  Paley  is 
one  of  the  few  venture  capitalists 
around  with  a  shortage  of  investment 
ideas.  Paley's  foundation  administers 
The  Leonard  and  Beryl  Buck  Founda- 
tion Trust,  set  up  by  the  late  Beryl 
Buck  in  1975  to  support  charity  in 
Marin  County,  an  affluent  suburb  on 
the  north  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Mrs.  Buck  left  behind  a  tidy  pile  of 
Belridge  Oil  stock,  and  when  Shell  Oil 
bought  Belridge  in  1979,  those  assets 
mushroomed;  they  are  now  worth 
over  $350  million.  The  trust's  annual 
income  tops  $25  million  a  year. 

The  problem?  That  income  must 
all  be  spent  yearly  in  Marin,  the  origi- 
nal home  of  many  a  hot-tub  joke. 
With  the  seventh-highest  per  capita 
income  level  in  the  country,  Mann 
and  its  224,000  residents  seem  an  un- 
likely case  for  charity. 

The  Buck  largess  has  made  Paley 
and  his  foundation  targets.  A  local 
group  wants  the  courts  to  redistribute 


the  money  to  the  needy  throughout 
the  Bay  area,  arguing  that  little  has 
been  done  to  aid  the  needy  even  with- 
in Marin.  The  California  Attorney 
General's  office  is  searching  for  signs 
of  "saturation  of  need"  and  may  even- 
tually try  to  force  the  foundation  to 
spread  the  wealth  beyond  Marin. 


For  Paley  it  isn't  the  money  but  t 
principle.  "We  are  deeply  influenc 
by  the  terms  Mrs.  Buck  set,"  sj 
Paley.  "We  don't  feel  we  have  ti 
prerogative  to  set  aside  the  will, 
argues  that  plenty  of  worthy  proje^ 
still  exist  in  Mann. 

Paley  concedes  that  the  mom 
could  be  better  spent  outside  of  Mi 
in.  "If  it  were  only  a  matter  of  doi 
the  most  good,  it  would  be  a  simn 
decision"  to  modify  the  will,  he  saj 
"It's  a  much  tougher  question  to  a 
whether  it's  right  to  have  that  mu| 
money  for  Mann  and  not  for  otrj 
parts  of  the  community." 

Nevertheless,  Paley  points  prouc 
to  the  $5  million  the  trust  spent 
flood  relief  after  the  1982  winter  raj 
storms  and  to  a  reverse-annuity  moi 
gage  program  set  up  for  elderly  horc 
owners.  "Philanthropy  is  just  a  gen^ 
ic  term  for  private  money  applied 
public  benefit,"  he  says.  "It's  even 


Tlje  San  Francisco  Foundation  director  Martin  Paley 
Charity  begins — and  sometimes  ends — at  home. 
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Stability 
Respected  The\\forld  Over. 


Stability.  You've  come  to  expect  it  from  the  Swiss. 
:act  is,  the  whole  world  banks  on  it. 

That's  why  we're  proud  of  our  Swiss  heritage. 
Youd  to  maintain  our  old  world  values. 

Proud  to  be  American,  too.  Imaginative.  Bold. 
\nd  exciting. 

An  American  organization  of  Swiss  descent.  The 
>est  of  both  worlds.  The  best  insurance  protection  for 
our  valued  business. 


We  create  world  class  insurance  that's  in  a  class 
by  itself. 

Come  to  Zurich-American  Insurance  Companies 
for  sound  business  insurance  advice.  Vast  technical 
expertise.  And  the  financial  strength  to  protect  your 
operation. 

You'll  find  we  speak  plain  English.  But  if  you 
listen  closely,  you'll  hear  our  Swiss  accent  on 
stability. 


Zurich-American 

American  Creativity.  Swiss  Dependability. 


ZURICH-AMERICAN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Zurich  Insurance  Company*  American  Guarantee  and  Liability  Insurance  Company*  Schaumburg,  ll_  60196 


BUSINESS  CLIMATE 


LOUISIANA  DOES  MORE 
THAN  TALK  ABOUT  IT 

Louisiana's  actions  on  "business  climate"  speak 
louder  than  words.  Check  our  record:  Reasonable 
Tax  Policies;  Revenue  Bond  Financing;  State-Sup- 
ported Job-Specific  Training  Programs;  Enterprise 
Zones;  Businesslike  Government;  Fair  Workmen's 
Compensation  and  Unemployment  Laws. 


LOUISIANA 

WrjflHt  For  more  reasons  why  L 

ywlll#  write:  Kevin  Couhig,  Lot 

V^TfK  Commerce  &  Industry.  I 

■  m  ■  mw  Dept.  B54,  Baton  Rouge 


For  more  reasons  why  Louisiana  works, 
write:  Kevin  Couhig,  Louisiana  Office  of 
Commerce  &  Industry,  P.O.  Box  44185, 
Dept.  B54,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70804, 
or  call  (504)  342-5361. 


Because  our  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 


Faces 

Behind  the  Figure 


thing  from  the  Metropolitan  Musei 
to  soup  kitchens.  There  is  no  obj 
tive  definition  of  public  need,  and  : 
body  has  the  right  to  tell  us  where 
put  our  money." — Jane  Sasseen 

Carnegie's  island 

Plutocrats  in  the  Gilded  Age  felt  f 
to  indulge  their  fancies,  so  it's  no  s. 
prise  that  Pittsburgh  steel  magn 
Thomas  Carnegie  (Andrew's  youn 
brother)  bought  an  island  off  the  co 
of  Georgia  in  the  early  1880s,  or  tl 
his  widow  and  nine  children  put  u 
series  of  mansions  suitable  for  life 
the  grand  manner  following  his  de: 
a  few  years  later.  But  it  is  a  surpr 
that  descendants  are  still  there  p 
serving  what's  left  of  its  faded  glor 

For  over  75  years  Cumberland 
land,  18  miles  long  and  4  miles  wi 
remained  virtually  unchanged.  He 
tell  of  swimming  as  children  dur: 
the  early  Sixties  in  a  great  mar 
indoor  swimming  pool,  attended 
servants  in  livery.  But  by  the  late  S 
ties  there  were  close  to  50  direct 
scendants  and  some  began  selling  c 
to  the  National  Park  Service,  whi 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  turn 
largely  undeveloped  barrier  isla 
into  a  national  wilderness  area. 

Now  most  of  Cumberland  Islanc 
owned  by  the  Park  Service.  But 
3,000  acres  still  held  by  one  branch 
the  family  include  Greyfield,  a  plan 
tion-style  house  built  for  Camegi 
daughter  Margaret  in  1902. 

Greyfield  is  now  an  inn,  manaj 
by  brothers  Andrew  (30)  and  Mi 
(33)  Ferguson,  two  of  Carnegie's  gre 
great-grandsons.  Their  mansion  c 
take  up  to  18  guests  a  night,  chargi 
S75  each,  complete.  References  are 
longer  required,  as  they  were  wh 
the  inn  opened  in  1968.  Reveni 
cover  expenses  and  help  pay  taxes 
the  remaining  island  property. 

It's  not  the  usual  resort:  "We  do 
have  any  sauna,  tennis  courts,  swi 
ming  pools,  TV  or  air-conditioninj 
says  Andy,  who  worked  briefly  fo 
brokerage  firm  before  coming  to  t 
island.  Since  there  is  no  bridge,  gue 
must  come  by  ferry  from  Fernandi 
Beach,  Fla.  the  nearest  town  on  t 
mainland.  There  are  no  paved  roa 
on  the  island,  but  there  are  desert 
beaches,  wild  horses  that  graze  t 
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today,  changes  affecting 
business  hit  you  at  the 
id  of  light.  You  need  cre- 
solutions  to  your  financial 
js— thinking  that  goes 
)nd  tradition.  You  belong 
a  bank  in  the  forefront  of 
lge.  Chemical  Bank. 
A/e  still  believe  in  the 
tional  values  of  service  and 
Dility  But  we're  going  further, 
ng  increased  flexibility  and 
onsiveness,  constant  innova- 
plus  all  the  skills  of  the 
est  technologies. 
/Vhen  computers  were  still 
ools  of  the  backroom,  we 
'loped  ChemLink,"  and  put 
al  electronic  cash  manage- 
t  at  your  fingertips.  And 
s  constantly  expanding  its 
sbilities. 

Dur  record  on  loan 


response  time  has  always  been 
good-but  that  wasn't  good 
enough  for  Chemical.  Aggres- 
sive business  needs  aggressive 
banking,  so  our  lending  groups 
are  organized  to  initiate  even 
faster  decisions  on  corporate 
credit. 

Our  highly  skilled  banking 
professionals  reflect  a  new  spirit 
in  Chemical  Bank-innovative, 
constantly  improving,  winning. 
You'll  see  it  in  our  performance 
and  in  your  financial  picture. 

What  Chemical  has  done 
yesterday,  what  we're  doing 
today  and  what  we're  working 
toward  for  tomorrow  are  all 
part  of  the  tradition  of  giving 
you  the  very  best  banking 
service.  And  now,  at  Chemical, 
taking  you  beyond  tradition  is 
our  new  tradition. 

Ci-emicalBai\k 


Chemical 

takes 
/ou  beyond 

tradition. 


;r  FDIC 


Faces 

Behind  the  Figures 


Carnegie  great-great-grandsom  Andreiv  (left)  and  Mitty  Ferguson 
Preserving  the  faded  glory  of  the  Gilded  Age. 


front  lawn,  deer,  and  huge  oaks  cov- 
ered with  Spanish  moss. 

Greyfield  itself  has  been  left  exactly 
as  it  was,  with  grotesque  Victorian 
bronzes  and  myriad  family  photo- 
graphs and  mementos.  One  portrait 
shows  the  current  owner,  Lucy  Fergu- 
son, now  84,  as  a  Twenties-era  exotic 
in  a  turban  and  sheath,  wearing  a  dag- 
ger at  her  waist.  The  oriental  rugs  are 
threadbare,  the  mirrors  are  fading  and 
the  plumbing  antique,  but  the  dining 
room  table  seats  14.  Within  bicycling 
distance  are  remnants  of  other,  even 
grander  houses,  one  being  restored  by 
the  Park  Service. 

Will  it  continue?  "Definitely,"  says 
Mitty.  The  inn  was  painted  last 
year. — Laura  Saunders 


Chief  spoilsport 

"I  guess  there  are  always  some  folks 
out  there  that  have  their  peeves 
against  us,"  says  Murray  Navarro,  in  a 
marvel  of  understatement.  "I  hope  I 
don't  run  into  any  when  I  leave  the 
building." 

The  building  he  leaves  every  day  is 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  New 
York  City  headquarters,  and  Navar- 
ro's title  there  is  chief  examiner.  Of 
the  170  million  tax  returns  filed  in 
1982,  Navarro  and  some  17,000  fel- 
low examiners  nationwide  spent  $890 
million  last  year  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  1 .7  million  of  them — many  of  these 
in  the  higher  income  brackets.  That 
doesn't  seem  like  many — just  one  in  a 


hundred — but  the  $890  million  has 
been  well  invested:  Nearly  $12  billion 
in  additional  tax  and  penalty  revenues 
will  come  into  government  coffers  as 
a  result. 

"For  every  dollar  we  recommend,  it 
costs  us  7  cents,"  boasts  Navarro,  46, 
an  accountant  who  cannot  number 
the  1040  forms  he  has  seen  in  his  22 
years  with  the  IRS.  "It's  a  very  cost- 
effective  operation." 

Navarro's  Manhattan  district  alone 
conducted  more  than  50,000  exami- 
nations in  1982.  That  resulted  in  the 


most  additional  tax  and  penalty  d< 
lars  recommended  by  any  district 
the  U.S. 

Navarro  stays  busy  sending  a 
terse  letters  that  usually  begin,  "V 
selected  your  federal  income  tax  i 
turn  for  the  year(s)  below  to  exami: 
the  items  checked  at  the  end  of  th 
letter.  We  have  scheduled  an  appoir 
ment  for  you.  ..."  But  the  decision 
whom  to  audit,  says  Navarro,  li 
mainly  with  a  disinterested  compi. 
er.  Says  he,  tactfully:  "It  identifies  t| 
returns  with  the  highest  probabili 
of  error." 

Correcting  "errors"  may  hal 
brought  in  $12  billion  in  1982,  bi 
Navarro  thinks  that  is  only  the  tip 
the  iceberg.  He  guesses  that  $100  b 
lion  in  income  goes  unreported  to  tl 
IRS  each  year. 

To  chop  away  at  that,  his  and  oth 
district  offices  always  have  "speci 
projects"  going  on  that  zero  in  c 
trouble  spots.  Among  the  likeliest  ta 
gets  of  opportunity  at  the  momer 
mail-order  ministers,  waiters,  au 
mechanics,  private  nurses,  cab  drive 
and  art  and  antiques  sellers.  Navar 
actually  sends  his  revenue  agents  oi 
to  local  auction  houses  to  see  who  h. 
been  selling  items.  "Those  sales  a. 
naturally  reportable,"  notes  Navarr 
Naturally. — Jay  Gissen 


IRS  chief  examiner  Murray  Navarro 

"We  have  scheduled  an  appointment  for  you.  .  .  ." 
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ingeles  at  nigh  t. 


Paul  Ditzel 


ke  an  Olympic  decathlon  cham- 
.,  Los  Angeles  excels  in  many 
s  of  fierce  competition  while 
itantly  striving  to  surpass  its 
ter  record-shattering  achieve- 
ts. 

le  reasons  why  Los  Angeles, 
Df  the  1984  Olympiad,  is  the 
ssus  of  the  West  lie  within  its 
;itude  of  business  opportunities 
never  CEOs  consider  Los  An- 
s  for  headquarters  locations  or 
ity  expansions. 

»s  Angeles  recently  laid  claim  to 
itle  of  the  nation's  second 
est  city  when  population  within 
65  square  miles  vaulted  past 

:1,294. 

>ringboarding  from  that  figure 
e  Los  Angeles  marketing  area, 
Dh  has  a  population  of 
13,600  with  an  effective  buying 
me  of  nearly  $100  billion, 
idiating  from  Los  Angeles  are 
iguous  and  dynamic  market- 


ing areas  throughout  the  state. 
Altogether,  California's  population 
of  about  24  million  is  the  nation's 
largest  consumer  market. 

Los  Angeles'  unexcelled  ware- 
housing, distribution  and  trans- 
portation infrastructure  puts  all 
markets  within  easy  and  fast  reach. 

Perceptions  of  Los  Angeles'  econ- 
omy most  often  focus  upon  its 
world-famed  aerospace,  entertain- 
ment and  tourism  industries.  But 
these  require  closer  examination 
before  setting  Los  Angeles  into  a 
better  overall  perspective. 

Aerospace  employs  267,000,  a 
relatively  small  figure  compared 
with  total  Los  Angeles  County  em- 
ployment of  3,571,500.  Global 
attention  spotlights  Los  Angeles  as 
the  world's  entertainment  and  com- 
munications capital. 

A  major  economic  impact  of  the 
entertainment  industry  on  Los  An- 
geles is  its  attraction  of  tourists: 
more  than  40  million  a  year,  pump- 
ing $7.9  billion  into  the  area's 
economy. 

But  these  are  only  iceberg  tips. 

"The  dominant  sector  in  the  Los 


Angeles  basin's  economy  is  the 
diversified  structure  of  manu- 
facturing industries,"  says  Robert 
Arnold,  director  and  senior  econo- 
mist of  the  Palo  Alto-based  Center 
for  Continuing  Study  of  the  Califor- 
nia Economy. 

"These  industries — apparel,  fur- 
niture, publishing,  chemicals, 
plastics,  fabricated  metal  products 
and  machinery  have  located  in  the 
Los  Angeles  basin  to  supply  the 
second-largest  consolidated  metro- 
politan area  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  markets  in  the  western 
states  and  Pacific  Rim  countries," 
says  Arnold. 

Of  significance  to  expansion- 
minded  businessmen  is  Los  An- 
geles' position  as  the  financial, 
foreign  trade  and  investment  capi- 
tal of  the  West. 

Richard  King,  consultant  on  in- 
ternational business  strategies  to 
U.S.  and  overseas  CEOs,  pinpoints 
six  explanations  for  strong  invest- 
ment interest,  especially  among 
foreign  firms  considering  Los 
Angeles: 

"1.  Economic  and  political  sta- 


bility  provides  an  overall  favorable 
business  climate  for  investment. 

"2.  A  skilled,  diversified  and  sta- 
ble workforce. 

"3.  The  size  of  the  market  for 
various  products. 

"4.  Availability  of  real  estate  and 
its  relative  low  cost  as  compared  to 
some  countries,  notably  Japan. 

"5.  Availability  and  a  relative  low 
cost  of  energy. 

"6.  Many  European  and  Japanese 
firms,  which  have  already  estab- 
lished a  U.S.  market  for  their 
exports,  want  to  expand  their  mar- 
ket share  by  directly  investing  in 
marketing  and  sales  facilities." 

Judging  from  employment  and 
other  indicators,  service  industries 
represent  the  fastest-growing  seg- 
ment of  Los  Angeles'  economy. 
Health  care,  for  example,  is  a  major 
growth  industry  as  exemplified  by 
American  Medical  International, 
Inc.  ($1.4  billion  gross  revenues), 
National  Medical  Enterprises 
($1.3  billion)  and  Health  West 
Foundation. 

Paul  A.  Teslow,  president  and 
CEO  of  Health  West's  network  of 
hospitals  and  related  health  care 
services,  recently  announced  nego- 
tiation of  a  $50  million  revolving 
fine  of  credit  for  acquisitions, 
mergers  and  other  new  health  care 
ventures. 

Quietly  and  persistently  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  an  engineering 
and  construction  expertise  has 
emerged.  Petroleum,  chemical  and 
other  industrial  complexes 
throughout  the  world  are  planned, 
directed  and  constructed  by  such 
firms  as  Fluor,  Parsons,  Jacobs,  C.F. 
Braun  and  DMJM. 

"This  engineering  and  con- 
struction industry  represents  a  $10 
billion  industry  in  Los  Angeles," 
says  Paul  Sullivan,  retired  Bank  of 
America  executive  vice  president, 
who  chairs  Mayor  Bradley's  eco- 
nomic council. 

Certainly  a  prime  factor  in  the 
dynamic  growth  of  Lcs  Angeles  is 
the  teamwork  among  local  govern- 
ment, the  private  sector  and  labor 
working  together  to  assist  city 
businesses  large  and  small  and  to 
supply  CEOs  with  the  information 
they  need  to  know  prior  to  embark- 
ing upon  new  ventures  in  Los 
Angeles. 

An  Urban  Land  Institute  study 
found  that  Los  Angeles,  above  all 


other  cities,  offers  the  most  recep- 
tive attitude  toward  new  business. 

Continuing  the  decathlon  anal- 
ogy, the  city — like  athletes — 
recognizes  areas  of  weakness  and 
strives  to  overcome  them.  Every 
city,  of  course,  has  drawbacks. 
Los  Angeles  acknowledges  its.  Al- 
though many  turn  out  to  be 
misperceptions  upon  close  scru- 
tiny— the  cost  of  housing,  for 
example — the  city's  public-private 
sector  team  does  not  duck  the  chal- 
lenge of  facing  problems  and  work- 
ing together  to  develop  solutions. 

Pollution  is  another  example.  Los 
Angeles  has  made  enormous 
strides  in  improving  air  quality. 
During  recent  years  the  area  has 
seen  a  30%  decline  in  the  number  of 
second-stage  pollution  warning 
days  and  a  50%  drop  in  the  number 
of  first-stage  warnings.  Ongoing 
efforts  are  aimed  at  bettering  that 
record. 

Most  CEOs  who  have  located  in 
Los  Angeles  say  that  however  bad 
the  negatives  might  appear,  experi- 
ence has  proven  they  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  size  of  the  market- 
place, the  quality  of  lifestyle,  the 
productivity  of  the  labor  force  and 
myriad  other  attractions  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Freedom  of  choice  perhaps  best 
summarizes  the  advantages  of 
doing  business  and  living  in  Los 
Angeles.  If  you  choose  not  to  locate 
in  the  vibrant,  revitalized  down- 
town area,  there  are  plenty  of  other 
choices,  including  Warner  Center,  a 
master-planned,  mixed-use  de- 
velopment in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  or  Universal  City  where 
Getty  Oil  is  relocating  its  world 
headquarters  with  construction  of 
a  36-story  structure  which  will  be 
the  tallest  in  the  Valley. 

That  unmatched  quality  of  Los 
Angeles'  casual  lifestyle  is  en- 
hanced by  executives'  salaries. 
Indicative  of  the  success  of  CEOs 
there — and  offering  a  hint  of  that 
awaiting  executives  planning  a 
move  to  Los  Angeles — is  a 
1982-1983  Executive  Compensation 
Report  by  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell 
&Co. 

The  CPA  firm  surveyed  the  an- 
nual cash  compensation  of  the  five 
highest-paid  executives  in  the  100 
largest  publicly  held  companies  in 
the  area.  The  average  of  the  high- 
est-paid executives  in  the  Los  An- 


geles 100  was  $386,000  annually 
Martin  Wertlieb,  a  PMM  partne 
says  the  average  cash  compensa- 
tion for  the  highest-paid  executiM 
in  industrials  was  $394,000;  for 
merchandising,  $346,000;  and  fo 
financial  and  service  companies, 
$359,000.  These  figures  were  bag 
on  1981  revenues,  which  suggest 
that  executives  in  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  top  Los  Angeles  100 
companies  today  are  earning  con 
siderably  more. 

Not  so  easily  measurable,  but 
surely  exerting  a  strong  influenc 
on  the  equation  that  results  in  Lc 
Angeles  being  first  choice  for  CE< 
considering  the  city  for  new 
growth  opportunities  include  the 
Mediterrean-style  climate,  year- 
round  choice  of  recreation  from 
golfing  to  skiing,  the  option  of  hi 
ing  at  the  beach,  in  the  mountain 
or  desert,  with  the  extra  bonuses 
Los  Angeles'  unexcelled  cultural 
sources  and  its  internationally 
recognized  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Los  An- 
geles, Colossus  of  the  West,  can 
justifiably  claim  an  Olympic  gold 
medal. 


a 


Flympic 
Flame  to  Add 
$3.3  Billion 
to  City  of 
Los  Angeles 
Area  Economy 

Would  you  invest  $472  million, 
which  would  yield  a  return  of  $3.1 
biUion,  plus  a  host  of  other 
benefits? 

In  essence,  that's  what  a  group » 
innovative  Los  Angeles  business, 
professional,  labor  and  governme 
leaders  did  when,  overcoming 
strong  competition  and  precedent 
they  won  for  the  city  the  privilege 
of  hosting  the  Summer  1984  Olyn 
pic  Games  and  Cultural  Programs 

Mindful  of  past  Olympics'  finan 
cial  horror  stories,  these  leaders 
formed  the  independent,  nonprofl 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  (LAOOC)  and  came  up 
with  proposals  to  avoid  past  pitfall 

Utilizing  modern  management 
techniques,  they  evolved  compel- 


We'll  make  fast  work 
f  your  Olympic  banking. 


en  you're  visiting  Los 
Teles  for  the  1984  Olym- 
>,  First  Interstate  Bank 
its  you  to  spend  more  time 
tie  games  than  you  do  at 
bank.  And  we're  working 
i  toward  that  goal. 
ror  starters,  in  Los  Angeles 
throughout  Southern 
ifornia,  you'll  find  160  First 
estate  offices  to  serve  your 
king  needs.  In  addition, 
r  25  of  these  offices  will  be 
daily  marked  and  desig- 


nated as  banking  offices  of  the 
1984  Olympic  games.  They 
will  be  located  close  to  Olym- 
pic events  sites  and  will  be 
staffed  with  experienced  per- 
sonnel who  can  provide  many 
valuable  services. 

For  example,  we  will  cash 
and  sell  traveler's  checks;  cash 
traveler's  letters  of  credit;  buy 
and  sell  foreign 
currency  bank- 
notes, and  pro 
vide  any 


other  special  banking  services 
you  might  need. 

As  an  official  sponsor  of  the 
1984  Olympics,  First  Interstate 
Bank  has  the  unique  capability 
to  serve  your  banking  needs 
quickly  and  efficiently.  We  look 
forward  to  making  fast  work  of 
your  Olympic  banking. 


First 

Interstate 


Member  FDIC 


OFFICIAL  SPONSOR  OF  THE  1984  OLYMPICS 


The  Los  Angeles  Memorial  Coliseum,  built  for  the  1932  Olympics,  will  be  the  site  of 
most  1984  Olympic  events. 


ling  reasons  why  the  Olympic 
Games  represented  a  sound  invest- 
ment with  long-term  benefits  to 
companies  doing  business  in  Los 
Angeles  today  and  in  the  future. 


Vindicating  their  foresight  was 
an  economic  impact  report  by  Eco- 
nomics Research  Associates  (ERA), 
which  specializes  in  studies  for 
world's  fairs  and  similar  events. 


In  Los  Angeles 


A  2,000  year  tradition 
in  making  people  comfortable. 


HOTEL  &  GARDEN 

LOS  ANGELES 

120  S.  Los  Angeles  Street   Los  Angeles,  California  90012 
Toll  Free  (800)  421-8795.   In  California  (800)  252-0197   Los  Angeles  (213)  629-1200 

Japan  Los  Angeles  Honolulu  Singapore  '84 


Emphasizing  the  ultra-con- 
servative nature  of  the  study,  EFSl 
Vice  President  David  A.  Wilcox  st 
southern  California  economic  an 
cultural  benefits  from  the  games 
will  total  $3.3  billion  in  constant 
1982  dollars. 

"The  economic  impact  is  far 
greater  than  the  $472  million  th« 
LAOOC  will  spend  to  stage  the 
games,"  said  Peter  V.  Ueberroth, 
LAOOC  president. 


D 


own  town 
Los  Angeles: 
Super  City 
of  Tomorrow 

Los  Angeles'  revitalized  down- 
town area  is  rapidly  evolving  into 
portent  of  what  tomorrow's  supei 
cities  may  be  like. 

With  new  mixed-use  office  buili 
ings,  new  hotels,  new  retailing 
centers,  new  housing,  new  recre. 
tional  and  new  cultural  attractioi 
the  constantly  changing  skyline 
downtown  Los  Angeles  offers 
strong  evidence  of  reversing  trac 
tional  urban  trends  as  more 
businessmen  and  residents  are 
coaxed  back  to  the  center  core. 

All  this  is  epitomized  by  the  Cal 
ifornia  Plaza  Development,  crowi 
jewel  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Re 
development  Agency's  Bunker  Hi 
revitalization  master  program  in 
downtown. 

Construction  began  this  year  oi 
the  $1.2  billion  complex  at  First 
Street  and  Grand  Avenue.  In  ten 
years  the  development  will  cover 
five  city  blocks.  California  Plaza  is 
the  largest  and  most  comprehen 
sive  redevelopment  program  in  th 
city's  history  and  ranks  among  t| 
most  ambitious  in  United  States 
history. 

Included  in  the  first  phase  will 
a  42-story,  1-milhon-square-foot 
fice  bunding,  a  museum  of  conten 
porary  art  and  the  1,000-seat  Bell; 
Lewitzky  Dance  Gallery.  Com- 
pleted, the  project  will  comprise 
two  additional  office  towers  of  42 
and  60  stories,  a  450-room  hotel, 
750  luxury  condominiums  and 
180,000  square  feet  for  retail  shoi 
ping,  restaurants  and  movie 
theaters. 

The  overall  Bunker  Hill 
redevelopment  project  will  even 


Before  you  get  hitched  to  a 
omputer  printer,  make  sure 
t  comes  from  a  good  family 


ack  when 
iched  cards 
•e  the  height 
ligh-tech  and 
pies  were 
;ed  into  pies, 
taproducts  began  " 
ing  computer  print 
to  companies  that  re-sold  them 
>art  of  their  computer  systems. 
We  still  sell  most  of  our  printers 
;  way.  The  leaders  in  the  compu- 
business  are  our  best  customers. 
Vs  you  would  expect,  they  are 
y  choosy  about  what  goes  out 
h  their  nameplates  attached. 
)ur  printers  must  be  extremely 
reliable,  high 
performance 
machines  in 
order  to  pass 
muster.  They  are. 
The  result  is  we've 
become  the  largest 
company  in  our 
industry,  mainly  by 
selling  products  with 
other  people's  names 
on  them. 
Vobody  puts  words  on 
per  so  many  ways. 
3r  charts,  graphs  and 
grams.  Bar  codes  and 
or  illustrations.  Virtu- 
i  any  idea  that  can  be 
;cribed  by  a  compu- 
can  be  printed  by  a 
taproducts  printer. 
We  make  serial 
trix  printers  that 


can 
"paint 
a  pic- 
ture with 
thousands 
of  tiny  dots. 
And  high- 
speed word 
processing 
printers  that 
whisk  out  letters 
as  sharp  as  the 
finest  office  typewriters. 

We  make  machines  that 
print  with  heat  (very  quietly) 
and  machines  that  print  with  lasers 
(very  quickly). 

We  make  ruggedized  and  high- 
security  printers  for  the  govern- 
ment. Special  encoding  printers  for 
financial  companies.  Low  cost, 
personal  computer  printers  for 
homes  and  offices. 


Our  line  printer  technology  is  so 
superior,  some  people  buy  the  print- 
ing mechanism  and  build  their  own 
printers  around  it. 

We  make  excellent  quality  ribbons 
and  other  supplies  for  all  our  printers 
and  for  other  manufacturers'  printers 
as  well. 


And 
/  we  main- 
tain an 
/  international 
service  organiza- 
7  tion  to  support 
every  product  we  sell. 
Experience. 
Still  the  best  teacher. 
Over  the  years,  we've 
learned  rr  ore  about  computer 
sprinters  than  anybody.  We  know 
how  people  kick  cabinets,  yank 
paper  and  tangle  ribbons.  We  engi- 
neer our  printers  to  be  easy  to  use. 

We  make  them  smaller,  faster 
and  quieter  than  ever.  And  while 
they  are  the  most  reliable  machines 
in  our  family's  long  history,  today's 
Dataproducts  printers 
are  also  the  most  affordable 
to  own . 

Chances  are  there's  at  least 
one  Dataproducts  printer  that 
fits  your  needs  exactly. 
Write  us  at  6200  Canoga 
Avenu  %  Woodland 
Hills,  CA  91365.  Or 
phone  (213)  887-3924. 


RODUCTS 


tually  include  11.5  million  square 
feet  of  office  space,  nearly  1  million 
square  feet  of  retail  space  and  more 
than  3,600  housing  units  and 
2,500  hotel  rooms,  including  the 
newly  opened  485-room,  14-story 
Sheraton  Grande  Hotel  at  333  S. 
Figueroa  Street,  near  the  hub  of  the 
city's  new  downtown. 

Xj  os  Angeles 

Banks, 

S&Ls  Anchor 

Financial 

Capital 

of  the  West 

Banking  stands  tall  in  Los  An- 
geles in  more  ways  than  one  and  is 
growing  larger  and  stronger  to 
meet  the  burgeoning  financial 
needs  of  corporate  executives  ex- 
panding or  building  new  facilities 
in  the  city. 

"Los  Angeles  is  the  financial  capi- 


tal of  the  West,"  says  Mrs.  Caroline 
Leone.tti  Ahmanson,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  12th  District 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  a  Los 
Angeles  business,  community  and 
cultural  leader. 

There  are  more  than  250  domes- 
tic and  foreign  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  institutions  in  the  Los  An- 
geles marketing  area. 

"The  arsenal  of  money  is  here  for 
CEOs  considering  expansions  in 
Los  Angeles,"  says  Paul  Sullivan, 
chairman  of  Mayor  Bradley's  eco- 
nomic council  and  retired  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Bank  of 
America. 

"The  financial  resources  available 
to  entrepreneuring  CEOs  run  the 
gamut  from  accounts  receivable  to 
venture  capital,"  says  Sullivan. 

"The  strong  influx  of  banks  into 
Los  Angeles  during  the  past  few 
years  is  awesome  when  you  con- 
sider the  international  banking 
institutions  serving  the  financial 
needs  of  thousands  of  domestic  and 
foreign  customers,  especially  in 


their  export-import  requiremen 
Asked  why  so  many  financial  i 

stitutions  are  expanding  in  the  c 

Sullivan  said:  "Because  the  actioi 

in  Los  Angeles!" 
Symbolizing  Los  Angeles'  rani 

the  financial  heartbeat  of  the  We! 

is  the  city's  tallest  building:  The  t 

story  First  Interstate  Bank  in 

downtown  Los  Angeles. 

Xi  os  Angeles 
Opens  Up 
the  Window  to 
the  Pacific  Rim 

International  trade  is  among  t] 
fastest-growing  sectors  in  Los  A 
geles,  according  to  the  Los  Ange 
Customs  District. 

A  7%  annual  increase  in  trade 
$20  billion  recently  put  Los  An- 
geles ahead  of  New  Orleans.  The 
phenomenal  climb  in  foreign  trai 
makes  Los  Angeles  number  2  na 


c  iw.l  Norihrop' 


LOS  ANGELES  AND  NORTHROR 
GROWING  TOGETHER  FOR  44  YEARS. 


One  billion  dollars.  The  total  of  our  capital 
investment  in  the  greater  Los  Angeles  area 
over  the  past  five  years.  In  property,  plant, 
and  equipment.  Including  a  futuristic  new 
headquarters  for  our  electronics  division. 
And  the  Production  Development 


Center,  the  most  modern  aircraft  facility 
in  the  nation  and  home  of  America's  newest 
tactical  fighter,  the  F-20  Tigershark. 

Aircraft.  Electronics.  Services. 
Northrop  and  Los  Angeles.  Growing  together  _ 
rs-,^  for  the  future. 


Making  advanced  technology  work 

Northrop  Corporation.  1800  Century  Park  East.  Los  Angeles.  CA  9006 


Fred  L.  Hartley  Research  Center  in  Brea,  California 


"Union's  priorities  have  never  been  in  doubt  since 
the  company  established  the  petroleum  industry's  first 
research  department  in  the  West  in  1891'.' 

—  Fred  L.  Hartley,  President  and  Chairman 
Spoken  at  dedication  ceremonies  of  Union  Oil 
Company  of  California's  advanced  research 
facilities  in  Brea,  California. 

Even  before  the  turn  of  the  century  Union  Oil  recognized  the  critical 
role  of  research.  And  now,  as  we  prepare  for  the  twenty-first  century, 
that  role  becomes  even  more  critical. 

Through  the  work  at  the  Fred  L  Hartley  Research  Center,  Union  Oil 
is  applying  the  most  advanced  scientific  and  experimental  techniques 
in  the  search  for  earth  resources  we'll  need  in  the  future. 

Union  Oil  is  an  industry  leader  in  finding  conventional  energy  resources, 
enhanced  recovery  technology,  refining  products  and  processes,  chemicals 
and  unique  minerals  and  metals.  Now  it  is  providing  worldwide  leadership 
in  alternative  energy  resource  development,  such  as  geothermal  and  shale. 
We  must  anticipate  the  needs  and  problems  that  will  face  all  of  us,  and 
then  find  the  solutions. 

Because,  as  Union  Oil  has  known  for  nearly  100  years,  the  key  to 
providing  the  energy  for  tomorrow  is  learning  more  about  the 
possibilities  today 

unien 

A  Subsidiary  of  UNOCAL 
Creating  Technology  for  Earth  Resource  Development 


tionally.  New  York  is  first. 

The  city's  international  trade — 
some  70%  of  it — is  mainly  with 
Asian  trading  partners.  Japan  ac- 
counts for  more  than  half  the  total. 

There  are  abundant  opportunities 
for  businessmen  seeking  advice  on 
increasing  their  foreign  trade. 
Based  in  Los  Angeles  are  trade 
commissioners  for  67  nations  and 
financial  institutions  representing 
more  than  25  nations. 


receptive  to 
New  Business? 
Los  Angeles 
Ranks  Highest 

After  evaluating  cities  around  the 
United  States,  the  Urban  Land  In- 
stitute said  Los  Angeles — more 
than  any  other  city — offers  the 
most  receptive  attitude  toward  new 
businesses  coming  into  the  city. 

Slight  wonder,  considering  that 
attitude  begins  in  Mayor  Bradley's 
office  and  includes  public-private 
sector  teamwork  in  encouraging 
new  and  existing  businesses  while 
providing  problem-solving 
expertise. 

A  corporate  team  boasting  wide- 
ranging  experience  regularly 
meets  with  the  mayor  to  provide 
immediate  and  long-range  advice 
based  upon  their  knowledge  of  Los 
Angeles. 

"We  have  an  economic  council, 
headed  by  Paul  Sullivan,  retired  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  which  serves  as  listening 
post  for  companies  interested  in 
coming  to  Los  Angeles  or  those  that 
are  having  difficulties  and  may  be 
looking  elsewhere,"  says  Bradley. 

"The  council,  working  with  vari- 
ous city  agencies,  eliminates  many 
bottlenecks  that  can  cause  problems 
for  new  companies  as  we  ease  their 
way  into  Los  Angeles,"  says  the 
mayor. 

Bradley's  trouble-shooting  staff 
includes  Frederick  A.  Schnell,  the 
mayor's  executive  consultant  for 
economic  development.  Schnell  was 
President  of  Western  Operations  for 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America  until  his  retirement. 

"The  partnership  works  well  for 
Los  Angeles  because  we  are  in- 
volved with  representatives  from 


the  corporate  world  in  every  impor- 
tant decision  that  faces  the  city," 
says  Bradley. 

Further  adding  to  the  luster  of 
City  Hall's  open-door  policy  for  new 
and  existing  Los  Angeles  busi- 
nesses is  a  special  staff  which,  says 
Bradley,  expedites  the  planning 
and  permitting  process. 

Pivot  point  for  much  of  this  pub- 
lic-private sector  cooperation  is  the 
city's  Economic  Development  Office 
directed  by  Brad  Crowe. 

Whether  you're  the  CEO  of  a 
large  corporation  or  the  operator  of 
a  small  retailing  operation,  you  get 
the  city's  attention  fast  by  calling 
the  Economic  Development  Office 
hotline  (213)  485-2000  in  Crowe's 
20th  floor  City  Hall  office. 


y  Land.  Sea 
or  Air: 
Los  Angeles 
Offers  Fast 
Access  to 
All  Markets 

Keen  competition  between  the 
side-by-side  ports  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Long  Beach  as  well  as  the  rival- 
ry among  rail,  trucking  and  air- 
cargo  carriers,  produces  a  harvest 
of  compelling  reasons  why  execu- 
tives focus  their  expansion  plans 
on  Los  Angeles. 

As  the  West  Coast's  major  gate- 
way to  the  economically  expanding 
Pacific  Rim  nations,  the  ports  an- 
nually handle  more  than  $26  billion 
in  export-import  traffic.  Both  ports 
project  container-traffic  increases 
of  8%  to  15%  annually  during  the 
next  20  years  and  are  well  along  on 
construction  of  new  facilities  to 
accommodate  them. 

The  Port  of  Los  Angeles  has 
started  a  five-year  capital  expan- 
sion program  exceeding  $500 
million.  First  project  completed  was 
deepening  of  the  Main  Channel  to 
45  feet  to  serve  the  newer,  larger 
ships  in  international  service. 

Although  the  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  port  rivalry  is  traditional, 
this  does  not  mean  that  manage- 
ment of  the  ports  is  so  parochial  as 
to  eschew  joint  ventures  if  it  means 
more  business  and  greater  benefits 
to  domestic  and  foreign  companies. 

Typical  of  this  cooperation  is  the 


new  Port  of  Long  Beach /Port  of  I 
Angeles  Foreign  Trade  Zone  No. 
(FTZ-50).  Only  15  minutes  from 
dockside,  the  facility  offers  quid 
access  to  three  transcontinental 
railroads,  four  major  freeways  as 
nearby  air  cargo  facilities. 

The  ports  and  the  Southern  Pa 
cific  Transportation  Co.  (SP)  are, 
moreover,  working  together  on  a 
$40  million  Intermodal  Containe 
Transfer  Facility  (ICTF)  slightly 
more  than  two  miles  north  of  the 
waterfront.  The  ICTF  will  result : 
significant  savings  in  trucking 
costs  and  time  for  shippers  whoa 
cargo  containers  had  to  be  truck* 
to  downtown  railheads  25  miles 
away. 

A  common  misperception  is  thi 
Los  Angeles  is  distant  from  majo 
distribution  points  throughout  tl 
United  States.  The  SP  notes  that 
intermodal  transportation  will 
quickly  access  East  Coast  distrib 
tion  centers  because  the  travel 
distance  from  Asian  ports  is  cut  i 
half,  compared  with  the  Panama 
Canal  route. 

Increasing  numbers  of  businea 
executives  are  conceding  their  ea 
her  misconceptions  as  evidenced 
the  Santa  Fe  Railway's  report  thai 
out  of  Los  Angeles  alone,  they  ha 
die  around  300,000  intermodal 
truck  trailers  and  cargo  con- 
tainers— a  significant  portion  of  i 
import -export  traffic. 

Los  Angeles'  famous  freeway  s; 
tern  and  surface  street  network 
offers  unexcelled  trucking  capabi 
ities  among  the  23,000  carriers  ii 
the  area. 

Air  cargo  facilities  are  similarly 
impressive.  More  than  70  airlines 
38  of  which  fly  international 
routes,  link  cargo  terminals  at  Lc 
Angeles  International  Airport 
(LAX)  with  most  of  the  world's  ma 
ketplaces  on  daily  flight  schedule 


Xf  You  Think 
Getting  Around 
in  Los  Angeles 
Is  Too  Slow... 
Think  Again! 

When  mass  transit  is  discussed 
Los  Angeles,  you  are  most  likely  t 
hear  the  business  community's  en 
thusiasm  for  the  soon-to-start 


".•sSV. 


Freedom  is  our  most  precious  resource. 
We  should  never  let  it  be  governed  away. 


Something  to  think  about  from  the  people  at  Getty. 

Getty 

Getty  Oil  Company  •  3810  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90010 


"Thanks  to  families  like  the  Johns, 
this  Southern  Pacific  farmland  grows  sorr 
of  the  finest  cotton  in  the  country" 


Lloyd  Norton,  Manager 
Agricultural  Operations 
Southern  Pacific  Land  Company 


ins  and  his  family  have  been 
cotton  in  California's  San 
Valley  for  three  generations, 
ton  they  grow  is  the  strong, 
iple  Acala  variety.  And  part 
!nd  they  grow  it  on  belongs 
lern  Pacific. 


SP  owns  160,000  acres  of  farmland 
in  California's  rich  central  valley. 
To  raise  crops  on  this  land,  we  turn  to 
experts— independent  farmers  like 
the  Johns.  They  expand  the  size  of 
their  own  farms  by  leasing  parcels  of 
land  from  Southern  Pacific,  and  we 


share  the  profits  and  risks  with  them. 

There  are  more  than  a  hundred 
families  like  the  Johns  farming  SP 
land.  Besides  cotton,  they  supply  the 
country  with  millions  of  tons  of  let- 
tuce, tomatoes,  melons,  sugar  beets, 
barley,  wheat,  and  alfalfa  every  year. 


California  leads  the  nation  in  agricultural  production 
and  cotton  is  one  of  the  state's  biggest  crops.  In  an  aver- 
age year.  Southern  Pacific  farmland  produces  more 
than  32.000  tons  of premium- quality  long  staple  cotton 

Southern  Pacific's  involvement 
with  farming  in  California  goes 
back  more  than  a  century.  Many  of 
the  state's  first  farms  were  estab- 
lished through  SP  incentive  pro- 
grams that  encouraged  farmers  to 
move  here  from  the  East  and  Mid- 
west. We  sent  agronomists  into 
the  area  to  teach  modern  farming 
methods  in  "classrooms  on  rails',' 
and  helped  open  vast  areas  to  farm- 
ing through  land  levelling  and 
irrigation  projects. 

So  it's  not  surprising  that  today, 
Southern  Pacific  is  one  of  the  largest 
owners  of  farmland  in  the  nation's 
most  abundant  agricultural  state. 
But  in  spite  of  the  size  of  our  land- 
holdings,  agricultural  operations 
remain  a  small  part  of  Southern 
Pacific  —  a  diversified  company 
with  substantial  interests  in  trans- 
portation, real  estate  and  devel- 
opment, insurance,  energy,  printing, 
pipelines,  equipment  leasing  and 
forestry. 

We  began  life  as  the  railroad  that 
opened  the  West,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Since  then,  our  vision 
has  taken  us  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  rails  and  the  dreams  of  our 
founders.  Nevertheless,  Southern 
Pacific  remains  today  what  it  was  in 
1862:  a  young  company  with  fresh 
ideas,  bold  plans,  and  a  future  filled 
with  promise. 

Southern  Pacific 

Official  sponsor  tor  the  1984  Olympic  Games 


West 


_ 


Metro  Rail  subway  system. 

With  funding  under  way,  the  $3.2 
billion  transit  investment  in  Los 
Angeles  will  bring  about,  a  direct 
economic  impact  including  the 
creation  of  12,000  new  jobs  and  $1 
billion  in  wages. 

Metro  Rail  is  strongly  supported 
by  business  groups,  notably  the  Los 
Angeles  Transportation  Task  Force 
(TTF)  created  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Central  City  Association. 

Local  businessmen  are  savoring 
the  immediate  and  long-range  im- 
pact of  Metro  Rail  and  the  office, 
commercial,  manufacturing  and 
retailing  opportunities  along  the 
first-phase,  18.6-mile  starter  line 
encompassing  a  64-square-mile, 
high-population-density  area. 

With  first-phase  completion, 
scheduled  for  around  1990,  the  sys- 
tem is  ultimately  projected  to 
expand  to  about  150  miles  serving 
13  major  business  corridors. 

Commuter  Computer  works  with 
more  than  1,800  employer  work- 
sites in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Some 
idea  of  its  appeal  are  figures  show- 
ing rider-sharers  can  save  $500  to 
$2,000  a  year  in  transportation 
costs. 

IMetworking 
in  High  Tech: 
Los  Angeles' 
New  Approach 

The  Los  Angeles  basin  has  de- 
veloped the  largest  high-tech 
complex  in  California,  says  Stephen 
Levy  of  the  Center  for  Continuing 
Study  of  the  California  Economy. 

The  Palo  Alto-based  Center  notes 
the  Los  Angeles  electronics  com- 
plex, traditionally  known  for 
defense  production,  has  diversified 
into  civilian  markets.  In  recent 
years,  says  Levy,  this  complex 
added  nearly  100,000  jobs  and  is 
the  fastest-growing  sector  in  the 
state's  economic  base. 

High  tech  in  Los  Angeles  ranges 
from  companies  no  more  than  a  few 
years  old  to  those  that  have  been 
established  and  prospering  in  do- 
mestic and  world  markets  for 
decades. 

Dataproducts  Corp.  started  in  Los 
Angeles  21  years  ago  and  is  the 


world's  largest  independent  com- 
puter printer  manufacturer. 
"Los  Angeles  is  ideally  suited  for 
high-tech  companies,"  says  John 
Harker,  Dataproducts'  senior  vice 
president  for  marketing  and  corpo- 
rate development." 
The  reason? 

"Because  there's  a  large  pool  of 
people  in  Los  Angeles  with  the  en- 
gineering, design  and  manufactur- 
ing skills  required.  You  don't  have 
to  move  them  in  from  all  over  the 
country  when  you  locate  your  high- 
tech firm  in  Los  Angeles,"  says 
Harker. 

Ray  Callahan,  general  manager 
of  Pertec,  makers  of  small  business 
computers,  concurs: 

"The  advantages  of  the  area's  ex- 
pertise far  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tages of  higher-priced  land,  leasing 
and  manufacturing  labor,"  says 
Callahan. 

If  Los  Angeles  is  the  nation's 
high-tech  capital,  why  is  it  that 
other  areas  of  the  nation  more  im- 
mediately come  to  mind  when  high- 
tech is  mentioned?  Primarily  be- 
cause of  the  decentralized  locations 
of  the  companies. 

The  need  for  the  Los  Angeles 
area's  more-than-$5  billion  indus- 
try to  create  a  stronger  domestic 
and  international  image  to  optimize 
marketing  efforts  led  to  creation 
this  year  of  the  Southern  California 
Technology  Executives  Network, 
chaired  by  Walter  Bauer,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Informatics  General 
Corp. ,  the  nation's  fifth-largest 
computer  service  corporation. 

Serving  as  executive  director  is 
network  founder,  Steven  Panzer, 
president  of  Panzer  Associates,  a 
West  Los  Angeles  management 
consulting  firm  to  high-tech 
companies. 

"More  than  100  Los  Angeles 
high-tech  CEOs  attended  a  recent 
meeting,"  says  Panzer,  who  notes 
the  Network's  objectives  include, 
"providing  a  forum  for  CEOs  and 
presidents  to  share  information, 
problems,  ideas  and  dialog  on  crit- 
ical issues." 

Panzer  says  the  Network  fills  the 
void  of  non-communication  and 
"creates  a  community  of  high-tech 
executives  to  support  innovation, 
enact  change  and  create  competi- 
tive advantages  while  forming  a 
spirit  of  'team'  cooperation  among 
high-tech  corporations." 


TRIhy  Is 

Los  Angeles 
Best? 
Two  CEOs 
Cite  Reasons 


Mr.  David  Tan  Mr.  Paul  Roth 

CEO  of  Robertson     Presiden  t — 
Audio  IDC  Services,  Inc 


Considering  the  stiff  competitic 
among  cities  to  attract  new  busi- 
ness, why  does  Los  Angeles 
continue  to  rate  as  first  choice 
among  many  CEOs  contemplatinj 
new  expansions  or  sites  for  na- 
tional headquarters? 

Typical  perspectives — albeit  fro 
different  points  of  view — are  of- 
fered by  CEOs  David  Tan, 
managing  director  of  Robertson 
Audio,  Singapore,  and  Paul  Roth, 
board  chairman  of  IDC  Services ,  Ini 

Tan  recently  purchased  a  2.6- 
acre  site  in  the  North  Hollywood 
area  of  Los  Angeles  for  con- 
struction of  the  national 
headquarters  of  Robertson  Audio- 
USA,  manufacturers  of  high-tech- 
nology home  audio-electronics 
components. 

The  $3  million  Robertson  Audio 
investment  will  provide  national 
sales  offices,  warehousing  and  ser 
inar  facilities  in  Spanish  architec- 
tural settings  for  Robertson's  na- 
tionwide dealer  network. 

Why  Los  Angeles? 

"Los  Angeles  is  the  gateway  to 
the  United  States  if  you  are  a  Far 
Eastern  businessman  looking  to  e 
pand  into  the  American  market," 
says  Tan.  "We  can  get  our  product 
to  Los  Angeles  in  only  3  to  4  days. 
Not  only  that,  but  real  estate  price 
are  low,  especially  compared  with 
those  in  Singapore." 

Tan  says,  "Los  Angeles  was  the 
only  city  we  considered  because 
that  is  the  heartland  of  high-end, 
high-technology  electronics  in  th« 
home  audio-systems  industry.  Th« 
latest  audio  trends  start  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Robertson  wanted  to 
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be  at  the  leading  edge  of  that 
technology. " 

IDC,  Inc. ,  provider  of  computer- 
based  financial  services  for  motion 
picture  studios,  production  com- 
panies, advertising  agencies  and 
owner  of  Central  Casting,  was  in 
for  pleasant  surprises  when  CEO 
Roth  decided  to  move  his  national 
headquarters  to  Los  Angeles,  al- 
though the  bulk  of  IDC  business 
continues  outside  the  city. 

"I  thought  Los  Angeles  offered  a 
good  market  opportunity  for  IDC 
expansion,"  says  Roth.  He  was  right. 

"Billings  out  of  the  Los  Angeles 
headquarters  office  alone  were  $3 
million  when  we  opened  it  seven 
years  ago.  Today,  our  Los  Angeles 
headquarters  is  billing  more  than 
$200  million." 

IDC  employment  in  the  city  has 
risen  from  15  to  100  and  Roth  ex- 
pects a  planned  major  acquisition 
this  year  will  push  that  to  300. 

Roth  says  one  of  the  best  experi- 
ences resulting  from  the  choice  of 


Los  Angeles  was  the  receptiveness 
IDC  received  from  the  business 
community  and  local  government. 

"Los  Angeles  is  a  great  city  in 
which  to  do  business,"  says  Roth. 
"The  main  reason  is  the  city  is  wide 
open  to  new  and  good  ideas.  If  you 
can  prove  yourself,  those  ideas  can 
take  off  and  go  like  hell." 

"Without  pointing  a  finger  at 
other  cities,"  says  Roth,  "you'll  find 
that  a  lot  of  time  when  you  start  in  a 
city  where  you  are  not  local  and  you 
haven't  grown  up  there,  that  it's 
very  hard  to  get  the  openings  you 
need  with  those  traditional,  old 
business  ties.  In  Los  Angeles,  you 
don't  find  those  Old  Boys'  Clubs." 

Roth  says  he  and  his  family  found 
the  quality  of  life  all  that ,  and 
more  than ,  Los  Angeles  has  claimed. 
"I  wouldn't  leave  it,"  he  says. 

One  of  Roth's  favorite  asides: 
"People  ask  my  wife,  Terry,  how 
long  it  took  her  to  get  settled  in  Los 
Angeles.  She  pauses  and  says, 'Only 
about  3  minutes.'" 


In  keeping  with  the  vigorous  i 
trepreneurial  spirit  in  Los  Angel) 
Terry  started  her  own  speculate 
building  business  and  fully  expet 
to  make  as  much  of  a  success  of  t. 
in  Los  Angeles  as  Roth  has  with  II] 


los  Angeles' 
Retailing  Outlook: 
Excellent  Today, 
Better  Tomorrow 

Los  Angeles  represents  a  $50  b 
lion-a-year  retail  sales  market,  sa 
Palo  Alto's  Center  for  Continuing 
Study  of  the  California  Economy 
The  center  expects  that  figure  to 
more  than  double  by  1991,  to  $11$ 
billion. 

Many  factors  account  for  retail 
ing's  current  and  long-term  suca 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  as  more 
out-of-state  companies  enter  this 
market  or  expand  existing 


From  the  first  confidential  inquiry. . . 

TO  can  handle  it 


If  your  company  is  planning  to  move  or  grow, 
call  us  first  for: 

•  Up-to-the-minute,  dependable  facts  about 
new  business  and  industrial  sites  in  21  healthy 
states.  Many  of  these  sites  are  owned  and 
developed  by  Upland  Industries.thereal  estate 
subsidiary  of  Union  Pacific  Corporation. 

•  Data  you  need  about  zoning,  energy,  labor, 
taxes,  raw  materials,  legislation,  environment, 
demographics,  development  incentives  and 
financial  assistance. 

•  Tailored,  efficient  transportation  services 

via  the  dependable  Union  Pacific  System,  serving 
18  major  metro  areas  and  23  West  Coast  and 
Gulf  Coast  ports. 

•  Professional  site  selection  and  development 
people  to  help  solve  your  problems  and  meet 
your  needs. 

To  put  any  or  all  of  our  moving  machine  to  work 
for  you,  just  call: 


Jay  Ostrow 

Vice  President 
Industrial  Development 
Group,  Union  Pacific 
System 
402-271-3159 


Al  Victors 

Vice  President  Sales 

and  Industrial  Development 

Upland  Industries 

Corporation 

402-271-4343 


•  UPLAND 

The  Real  Estate  Subsidiary  of  Union  Pacific  Corporation 


r  UNION  PACIFIC 
D  SYSTEM 


Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
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Will  the  ' 
future  be 
healthy? 


No  one  can  predict  the  future 
but  one  thing  about  the  future 
seems  certain— the  demand  for 
quality  health  care  will  be  strong- 
er than  ever. 

At  AMI,  we're  preparing  to 
meet  that  need. 

As  owners  and  managers 
of  over  100  hospitals  and  health 
care  centers  around  the  world, 
we're  using  the  best  of  today's 
technology  to  ensure  the  best 
possible  patient  care.  Our  mo- 
bile CAT  scanner  fleet,  the  world's 
first  and  largest,  is  a  forerunner 
of  many  high  tech  medical  ser- 
vices we'll  be  bringing  to  the 
communities  we  serve. 

Using  computer-aided  de- 
sign, AMI  is  creating  new  kinds 
of  health  care  centers  which  will 
promote  shorter  hospital  stays 
and  more  outpatient  services. 

These  hospitals  of  the  future 
will  provide  diagnosis  through 
satellite  communication,  new 
treatment  techniques  and  tech- 
nologies we've  yet  to  imagine. 

Innovative  responses  to  the 
changing  needs  of  our  market- 
place, that's  how  AMI  is  working 
to  keep  the  future  healthy  for 
us  all. 

For  more  information  on 
how  we  see  the  future  of  health 
care,  write  to: 
Director  of  Corporate 
Communications, 
American  Medical 

International,   

414  North  ^ftfl 
Camden  Drive      Jtrw  i Wl  n  - 
Beverly  Hills, 
CA  90210 


Beverly  Wilshine  Hotel 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  LOS  ANGELES 
Wilshire  Boulevard  at  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212 

(213)  275-4282   Telex  698-220 
r^rn^ftbTELS^oniD^viDf  <Thtffadin£Hotelsofth<fWorld . 


WEIDOKTO 
L.A.'s  FUTURE 
WITH  GROWING 
INTEREST 


W 


are  proud  to  be  part  of  this  growing 
city  and  we  know  that  the  future  of  L.A.  is  going  to 
be  even  brighter.  If  you  think  f 
there's  a  place  for  your  bus- 
iness in  LAs  future,  come 
talk  to  us.  We've  been  here 
for  over  40  years. 


COAST 

FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 


ISLE 


Coast  Federal  Savings.  Offices  throughout 


California  Assets  over  $4,5  billion  Your  savings  insured  to  $100,000. 


Safe  and  Sound 


facilities. 

"We  anticipate  an  8%  rise  in  per- 
sonal income  in  Los  Angeles 
County  this  year,  rising  to  about 
10%  to  11%  next  year,"  says  Duane 
Paul,  vice  president  and  senior 
economist  of  the  Bank  of  America. 

Coldwell  Banker  supplies  this 
inventory  of  the  vast  retailing 
resources  in  the  Los  Angeles  area: 
65  regional  shopping  centers  (8  an 
planning  expansions)  and  15  more 
are  proposed;  46  community  cen- 
ters with  over  a  dozen  new 
ones  planned.  There  are,  moreovei 
15  freestanding  department 
stores. 

Apparel  has  long  been  an  impor 
tant  segment  of  Los  Angeles  retail 
ing  as  the  city's  clothing  manufac 
turers  made  the  city  the  women's 
fashion  capital  of  the  nation  with 
retailing  outlets  linking  the  indue 
try  with  consumers. 

"We  probably  have  more  regiona 
shopping  centers  concentrated  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  than  any- 
where in  the  country,"  says  Brent 
Howell,  first  vice  president  and  na 
tional  marketing  director  of 
commercial  properties  for  Coldwej 
Banker.  "Even  with  24  million  pea 
pie  in  California  and  14  million  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area,  we  are  still 
not  saturated  with  retail  outlets." 


Iducation  and 
duality  of  Life: 
It  Comes  Together 
in  Los  Angeles 

With  more  than  65%  of  the  na- 
tion's gross  national  product 
stemming  from  service  industries 
CEOs  are  increasingly  wondering 
how  to  measure  worker  produc- 
tivity when  comparing  cities  for 
planned  expansions. 

"That  measurement  isn't  easy, 
but  we're  coming  up  with  answers 
says  Dean  Jack  D.  Steele  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Southern  California's 
School  of  Business  AcLministratioD 

"When  we  were  a  product-based 
economy,  you  could  easily  measun 
productivity  by  the  output  of  man- 
hours.  In  a  service  economy  it's 
more  difficult." 

Steele  notes  that  USC's  Center  foi 
Effective  Organization  is  measur- 
ing productivity  for  Los  Angeles 


If  you  want  to  do  business  in  California, 

start  at  the  top. 


I 


:ornia  business  is  big  business.  And  the  people 
)p  make  big  decisions.  To  reach  them,  more  and 
i  advertisers  are  turning  to  the  one  magazine 
s  truly  on  top  of  business  in  California. 

no  wonder.  55.4%  of  our  subscribers  hold  top 
agement  positions,  with  78.4%  on  their  own 
pany's  board  of  directors.  That  means  clout  at 
office.  And  over  half  of  all  subscribers  are  di- 
y  involved  in  major  company  purchasing  deci- 
>  totaling  $100,000  or  more. 

l  average  household  income  pegged  at  a  whop- 
$111,082,  that  means  real  spending  power  at 


home,  too.  And  one  out  of  every  5.6  subscribing 
households  has  a  net  worth  over  one  million  dollars. 

That's  why  companies  like  American  Express,  Rolls 
Royce,  E.F.  Hutton,  Xerox  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  have  already  discovered  the  benefits  of  ad- 
vertising in  America's  largest-selling  regional  busi- 
ness magazine. 

Isn't  it  time  you  took  a  closer  look  at  California 
Business?  Starting  at  the  top. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 


Angeles:  213/653-9340         Orange  County:  714/833-3772       Chicago:  312/930-94%       Miami:  305/856-8326       Atlanta:  404/352-2173 
"rancisco:  415/421-3804       San  Diego:  619/233- 1 359  Detroit:  31 3/540-2060        Tampa:  813/837-5618       New  York:  212/889-1050 


corporate  clients  as  well  as  those 
elsewhere.  Any  answers? 

"In  our  judgment  the  productiv- 
ity factor  is  today  measured  more 
by  management  style  and  pro- 
cedures than  anything  else,"  says 
Steele.  "And  that  usually  equates 
with  the  theme  of  quality  of  life." 


Los  Angeles  is,  of  course,  re- 
nowned for  its  superior  quality  of 
life,  or  productivity,  if  you  will.  One 
indicator  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
companies  considering  Los  Angeles 
for  new  ventures  are  able  to  tap  the 
vast  educational  and  research  re- 
sources in  the  area. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


MEETING  TOMORROW'S 
CHALLENGES  TODAY 


63  years  of  providing  private  education  preparing  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  for  the  business 
world  of  today  .  .  .and  tomorrow. 

The  USC  School  of  Business  Administration  is  proud  to  be 
making  a  difference  in  education  ...  for  business, 
government  and  the  professions  ...  in  the  West  and  in  the 
world. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
HOFFMAN  HALL  800 
LOS  ANGELES,  CA  90089-1421 


Research  and  other  assistanc 
corporations  is  offered  by  the  b: 
power  in  the  many  educational 
institutions  as  well  as  the  famoi 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  "Loq 
Angeles'  educational  brainpowe 
includes  14  Nobel  Prize  laureate 
notes  Theodore  A.  Bruinsma,  p 
dent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  More  N< 
Prize  winners  reside  in  the  area 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  work 


C!olossusof 

Culture:  That's 
Los  Angeles 

World  class  is  only  one  term 
being  used  to  describe  Los  Ange 
wealth  of  performing  and  visua 
arts,  which  critics  are  enthusi- 
astically comparing  with  other 
major  culture  capitals. 

"The  arts  reflect  the  quality, 
creativity  and  vitality  of  life  in  L 
Angeles,"  says  Mrs.  Caroline 
Leonetti  Ahmanson,  whose  wide 
ranging  interests  include  busin 
finance  and  the  cultural  resourc 
of  the  area. 

"With  the  diversity  and  wealtl 
the  arts  available  to  Los  Angeles 
residents  and  visitors,  the  city  is 
fast  becoming  a  regional  center 
cultural  resources  second  to  nor 
says  Mrs.  Ahmanson. 

As  proof,  the  Los  Angeles  Are; 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Cultural 
sources  Inventory  shows  the  are 
has  at  least  50  major  dance  com 
panies,  40  performing  arts  supp 
groups,  40  symphonic  and  chan 
ber  music  ensembles,  35  key 
theater  groups,  30  visual  arts  cc 
lections,  25  galleries  and  15 
history,  science  and  special-pur- 
pose museums. 

Hub  of  Los  Angeles'  cultural  b 
is  the  $34.5  million  performing 
arts  Civic  Center  complex  includ 
the  Dorothy  Chandler  Pavilion 
(home  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philha 
monic  Orchestra  and  the  Joffrey 
Ballet),  the  Mark  Taper  Forum  a 
the  Howard  Ahmanson  Theater. 

The  arts  are  a  growth  industry 
Los  Angeles,  as  evidenced  by  the 
recent  $9  million  renovation  anc 
30,000-square-foot  expansion  of 
the  Ahmanson  Gallery  in  the  re- 
nowned Los  Angeles  County 


Wellgo  to  great  lengths 

or  United  Mileage-Plus 

members. 


If  you're  a  member  of  United  Airlines' 
ileage-Plus  program,  the  friendly  skies  just 
t  a  great  deal  more  friendly 

Thanks  to  Air  New  Zealand. 

Because  now  you  can  fly  a  beautiful 
r  New  Zealand  747  from  Los  Angeles  to  the 
iuth  Pacific  (or  to  London  if  you're  headed  #h„ 
the  other  direction)  and  get  full  credit  and 
3re  towards  your  Mileage- Plus  awards. 

Just  think  of  it.  Australia,  14,990 
lies  round-trip.  New  Zealand,  13,306. 
ith  a  25%  bonus  if  you  fly  our  expanded 
cif  ic  Class,  the  business  class  that 
:eived  top  ratings  in  the  prestigious 
itish  magazine  Executive  Travel.  First 
ass  pays  a  50%  bonus. 


Hob  m  £ 


And  since  one  trip  to  the  South 
Pacific  usually  leads  to  another,  you  can 
now  take  your  Mileage-Plus  awards  on 
Air  New  Zealand,  too. 

And  you  know  what  that  means,  don't 
»  you?  Another  opportunity 

to  fly  the  airline 
recently  named 
best  international 
airline  for  the  third 
consecutive  year  in  the 
well-known  Travel -Holiday 
Magazine  National  Travel  Poll. 
Air  New  Zealand. 
We  can  put  a  lot  of  miles  in  your  account, 
without  going  out  of  our  way 

#  air new  zeaiano 


Hawaii  ^fc^^^^^™ ^^^^  A 

Caledonia  \  M  ^Apla  M 
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Excludes  services  to/from  Tahiti  and  New  Caledonia  and  domestic  services  within  New  Zealand. 


Museum  of  Art.  Also  in  the  area  are 
the  world-acclaimed  J.  Paul  Getty 
Museum,  the  Norton  Simon  Mu- 
seum and  the  Huntington  Library, 
Art  Gallery  and  Botanical  Gardens. 

World  attention  will  focus  on 
the  city's  cultural  resources  during 
the  1984  Olympics  with  an  Arts 
Festival  lasting  ten  weeks.  Fifty 
performing  arts  companies  and  18 
exhibitions  from  six  continents  and 
18  countries  will  present  over  200 
performances  in  theater,  dance, 
music,  film  and  other  visual  arts. 
More  than  120,000  people  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  festival. 

Ijos  Angeles: 
Lots  More  Energy 
for  Future  Needs 

Except  that  it  is  wholly-owned  by 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  over- 
seen by  a  group  of  business,  profes- 
sional and  civic  leaders,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Power  (DWP) 
would  rank  as  one  of  the  nation's 
most  successful  corporations. 

For  more  than  80  years,  DWP  has 
made  good  on  its  policy  of  reliable, 
reasonably  priced  water  and  elec- 
tricity. The  largest  municipal 
utility  in  the  country,  DWP's  power- 
generating  capacity  of  6.7  million 
kilowatts  has  proven  more  than  ad- 
equate for  customers'  needs. 

General  Manager  and  Chief  Engi- 
neer Paul  H.  Lane  says  presently 
available  water  supplies  are  ade- 
quate to  meet  Los  Angeles'  needs 
into  the  21st  century. 

Current  average  commercial  and 
industrial  billing  prices  per  100  cu- 
bic feet  of  water  are  .5464  cents. 
The  average  billing  price  per  kilo- 
watt hour  ranges  from  .0643  cents 
for  commercial  users  to  .0605  cents 
for  industrial  customers. 

Los  Angeles'  natural  gas  supply 
outlook  is  similarly  bullish,  reports 
Robert  J.  Hohne,  president  of  Pacif- 
ic Lighting  Corp. ,  whose  subsid- 
iary. Southern  California  Gas  Co. 
is  the  major  gas  supplier  in  Los 
Angeles.  "We  are  confident  we  will 
be  able  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  our 
3.9  million  residential,  commercial 
and  industrial  customers  through 
the  turn  of  the  century,  "says  Hohne. 

The  gas  company's  currently 
quoted  commercial  rates  are  62.126 


cents  per  100  cubic  feet.  Industrial 
users  are  charged  56.746  cents. 


Affordable 

Housing: 
LA  Shatters 
a  Myth 

High  asking  prices  for  homes 
and  high  mortgage  rates  have  left 
many  young,  upscale  business  ex- 
ecutives and  professionals  con- 
vinced they  will  never  realize  the 
American  dream  of  owning  a 
home. 

The  cost  of  housing  in  Los 
Angeles  has  often  been  perceived  as 
a  major  drawback  by  CEOs  consid- 
ering facility  expansions  there.  It's 
difficult  to  shake  a  myth  once  it 
takes  hold,  but  Los  Angeles-area 
economists  and  housing  experts 
say  the  facts  are  otherwise. 

"The  housing-affordability  index 
in  Los  Angeles  has  gone  down  for 
five  straight  years,"  says  Sol  R. 
Rabin,  senior  partner,  T.C.  W. 
Realty  Advisors. 

"The  median  price  today  for  a 
new  home  is  17%  more  affordable 
for  the  typical  family  than  it  was  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1981." 

Coldwell  Banker  Vice  President 
Tad  W.  Jones  concurs.  "Affordable 
housing  is  by  far  the  fastest-grow- 
ing segment  of  the  residential 
business." 

There  are  explanations  for  the  in- 
creasing availability  of  affordable 
housing  in  Los  Angeles.  First  of  all, 
more  new  and  older  houses  are 
coming  onto  the  market.  Interest 
rates  are  lower  and  mortgage 
money  is  readily  available. 

Duane  Paul,  vice  president  and 
senior  economist  for  the  Bank  of 
America  says,  "We  expect  Los 
Angeles  County  housing  permits  to 
increase  from  60%  to  70%  over  last 
year. " 

Further  brightening  the  afford- 
able housing  picture  in  Los  Angeles 
is  the  fact  that,  "the  thrifts  are  sim- 
ply awash  with  funds  from  the  new 
money  market  accounts,  "says  Rabin. 

"The  statistics  are  overwhelming. 
Since  those  MMs  came  into  exis- 
tence, the  S&Ls  have  accumulated 
$343  billion  in  assets  which  they 
are  now  turning  over  to  the  real 
estate  industry  and  other  borrowers." 


The  housing  industry  itself  is 
innovative. 

"We  have  changed  the  design  o 
houses  we  are  building  to  bring  t 
cost  of  a  home  down,"  says  Bruce 
Karatz,  president  of  Los  Angeles 
based  Kaufman  &  Broad,  Inc. ,  th 
U.S.'  largest  multinational  pro- 
ducer of  housing. 

"The  entry-level  housing  mark 
is  booming,"  says  Karatz.  "PeopL 
are  moving  out  of  apartments  an 
buying  homes  they  never  thougr 
they'd  be  able  to  afford." 

Further  evidence  of  City  Hall's 
vigorous  efforts  to  attract  new  bi 
ness  to  Los  Angeles  is  Mayor 
Bradley's  pledge  to  lead  the  natio 
in  affordable  housing.  The  city 
plays  an  active  role  in  tandem  wi 
the  private  housing  sector. 

In  the  largest  ongoing  housin§ 
program  in  the  nation,  the  city's 
Community  Development  Deparl 
ment  (CDD)  utilizes  bond  issues 
(requiring  no  tenant  or  taxpayer 
subsidy)  to  increase  the  availabil 
of  all  types  of  housing. 

"The  CDD  housing  production 
effort  and  our  coordination  with 
those  of  other  city  agencies,  nota 
the  Community  Redevelopment 
Agency,  are  now  at  the  annual  le 
of  about  5,000  affordable  new  un 
a  year,"  says  General  Manager 
Douglas  S.  Ford.  These  include  s 
gle-family  homes,  condominium 
and  rental  units. 

The  average  Los  Angeles  home 
price  in  the  spring  of  1983  was 
$121,000,  well  below  the  state wic 
average  of  $126,500. 

Considering  Los  Angeles'  qual 
of  life,  productivity,  freedom  of 
choice,  the  local  government's  re 
ceptiveness  to  new  business  and 
Olympian-size  opportunities  in  t 
city,  it's  no  wonder  they  call  Los 
Angeles  "The  Colossus  of  the  Wet 


The 

CEO  Hotline 


Thinking  of  Los  Angeles  for 
your  next  expansion  move?  Get 
quick  answers  to  your  questior 
by  calling  Brad  Crowe,  director 
of  the  city's  Economic  Develop- 
ment Office  on  his  24-hour 
hotline:  (213)  485-2000. 


Can  you  name  the 
top  ten  financial  institutions 
in  California? 

Many  astute  business  people  will  be  surprised  to  find  which  companies  are 
included  below  in  the  alphabetical  list  of  the  ten  financial  companies  in  California 
with  the  most  assets. 

Look  at  the  list,  and  then  at  the  company  symbols.  And  see  if  you  match  them 
correctly. 

If  you  plan  to  grow  in  California,  you  should  know  more  about  California 
Federal— a  vigorously  growing  company  that  has  doubled  in  size  in  the  past  three  years. 

We  are  delighted  to  find  ourselves  in  such  good  company. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Corporate  Communications,  California 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  5670  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90036  •  (213)  932-4200. 


CALIFORNIA  FEDERAL 

Savings  and  Loan  Association 


A  full-service  financial  institution 


H.F.  Ahmanson  &  Company.     RankAmerica  Corporation.    California  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
Crocker  National  Corporation.    Financial  Corporation  of  America.    First  Interstate  Bancorp.    Great  Western  Financial  Corporation. 
Security  Pacific  Corporation.    Transamerica  Corporation.    Wells  Farno  &  Company. 


COMPETITION 
BRINGS  OUT  THE  BES 
INALLOFUS. 
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Transamerica 
Lrfe  Insurance 
Services 


Official  Insurer 
of  the  1984  Olympics 


In  one  race  at 
1983  Helsinki  Gan 
the  first,  second  ar 
third  place  finishe 
clocked  13  42/100 
seconds,  13  46/10C 
and  13  48/100ths. 
Blink  an  eye  and  you  los< 
That's  the  way  it  is  in  sp< 
Achievement  comes  out  of  th 
stimulus  of  competition. 

That's  the  way  it  is  in  ins 
ance,  too.  Especially  at  the 
Transamerica  Life  companies 
Like  our  Universal  Life  f 
cies  that  meet  the  competitio 
offering  interest  on  cash  value 
money  market  rates. 

And  our  IRA  product  the 
edges  out  the  competition  fro 
savings  and  loans  by  continu 
your  IRA  contribution  if  you 
become  disabled. 

It's  why  we  developed  a  gi 
health  plan  with  premiums  u] 
30%  lower  than  traditional  pi; 

It's  why  we  went  out  and 
the  job  of  handling  all  the  grc 
insurance  coverage  for  the  19 
Summer  Olympic  Games  in 
Los  Angeles. 

What  sparks  all  this  is 
competition. 

Who  benefits  is  you. 

WE  WANT  YOU  WITH  US. 

Transamerica 

Life  Insurance  Services 

Transamerica  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Comi 
Transamerica  Life  Insurance  and  Annuity  Con 
Transamerica  Assurance  Company 


'ERVIEW— 

nued  from  p.  19 

wondered  what  it  might  be  like 
poor? 

IF:  Yes.  It's  not  hard  to  be  poor,  it 
takes  having  no  money.  I  don't 
I  it  takes  great  imagination  to 
ine  that.  Anybody  who  has  been 
artunate  as  I  have  and  who 
I't  realize  the  other  side  of  the 

or  think  about  it,  doesn't  have 
1  money.  But  in  this  country 
:  not  talking  about  the  kind  of 
rty  you  see  in  South  America, 
e  there  are  no  jobs  and  no  stan- 

of  living,  where  people  scrape 
oil  to  grow  a  little  corn  and  then 
:body  takes  it  from  them.  We  are 
ng  about  inner-city  unemploy- 
:.  But  poverty  is  not  hard  to 
ine  and  understand.  Having  no 
zy  is  not  hard  to  understand;  it 
1  literally  mean  starvation.  I 
c  there  may  be  some  cases  of  it  in 
:ountry,  but  the  existence  of  un- 
oyment  insurance,  Social  Secu- 
and  other  social  services  means 
real  starvation  is  not  a  fact  of  life 

And  I  don't  think  that's  looking 
)f  pink  glasses. 

>w  mental  poverty,  and  the  de- 
ion  that  comes  from  not  having  a 
hat's  a  whole  different  thing.  It's 
igh  thing,  and  I'm  not  unsympa- 
c.  There  are  lots  of  people  who 
:  one  and  those  people  don't  stay 
i  forever.  They  shift.  They  move 
here  the  jobs  are. 
Do  you  think  President  Reagan 
his  administration  are  sensitive 
sympathetic  to  the  poor? 
5F:  I  think  the  President  has  re- 
id  some  well-intended  but  very 
se  advice.  I  mean,  he's  talked 
t  people  not  falling  through  the 
rty  net,  but  he's  been  so  misinter- 
:d.  He  is  a  warm  and  decent  hu- 

being  and  probably  has  as  big  a 
t  as  in  his  movie  roles.  But  what 
trying  to  do  is  so  basic:  he's  sim- 
;aying  that  we  must  reverse  our 
il  deficit  spending — for  instance, 
;rowth  of  food  stamps  and  other 
rams  that  are  now  costing  bil- 
j  of  dollars  and  growing  geometri- 

every  year.  The  programs  have 
:n  out  of  hand.  All  he's  trying  to 
>  limit  their  growth.  Otherwise 
I  come  to  the  point  where  most  of 
t  you  earn  will  go  for  taxes — a 
.tribution  of  the  wealth.  There's 
ing  wrong  with  capping  great 
th  if  it  doesn't  stifle  ambition, 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  redis- 
iting  some  of  it  and  taking  care  of 
y  people. 

s    easier    to    dramatize  cases 


where  Reagan's  program  has  worked 
a  hardship — and  these  cases  make 
for  exciting  news — than  it  is  to  dra- 
matize some  guy  who  is  happily 
doing  his  job  and  getting  to  keep  a 
little  more  of  what  he's  earning. 
You've  got  to  keep  in  mind  the 
carrot  as  well  as  the  carrot-eater. 

Q:  What  about  the  President's  enor- 
mous defense-spending  programs? 

MSF:  I  think  [Secretary  of  Defense] 
Weinberger  is  the  biggest  bust  we've 
had  in  the  Defense  Department  since 
his  predecessor,  Harold  Brown.  I 
don't  think  Cap  Weinberger  has  per- 
formed well  for  the  President.  I  think 
he's  a  perfectly  nice  guy,  but  he  is 
not  a  national  asset.  In  my  mind  he's 
performing  no  service  for  the  Presi- 
dent, because  he  doesn't  make  any 


"I  don't  minimize  the 
Russian  threat  but  we 
sometimes  get  over- 
wrought by  it.  We  can 
overspend  militarily  and, 
by  defense  overkill,  hurt 
ourselves  and  our  economy 
from  within." 

hard  choices  and  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "I  think  we  don't  really  need 
an  MX  missile" — which  program,  in 
my  opinion,  is  an  exercise  in  strate- 
gic futility.  I  think  we'll  have  better 
defense  with  infinitely  less  spending 
and  by  making  hard  choices  among 
different  strategic  weapons  systems 
instead  of  trying  to  buy  them  all. 

Q:  Do  you  think  we  can  make  do 
with,  say,  80%  or  90%  of  our  current 
defense  budget? 

MSF:  I  think  cutting  back  across 
the  board  is  the  wrong  approach. 
For  instance,  cutting  back  on  the 
amount  of  exercises,  the  number  of 
training  missions.  Hell,  the  only 
reason  that  our  planes,  in  Israeli 
hands,  wiped  out  the  Russian-sup- 
plied Syrian  Air  Force  during  the 
war  in  Lebanon  was  because  the 
Israelis  knew  how  to  use  the  weap- 
on. They  had  hours  of  training, 
flying  and  combat  experience.  Our 
pilots  probably  aren't  half  as  good 
as  theirs,  simply  because  they 
haven't  had  as  good  training  and 
flying  experience. 

So  you  don't  cut  back  across  the 
board.  What  you  cut  out  is  a  whole 
proposed  system.  For  instance,  this 
business  of  building  two  new  aircraft 
carriers  and  their  support  ships  is 
crap.  We  already  have  thirteen.  That's 
enough  to  project  our  power  where  it 
can  stand.  If  it's  war  against  Russia, 


for  God's  sake,  those  forces  would  be 
sitting  ducks. 

I  don't  think  all  that  proposed  de- 
fense spending  is  necessary.  The 
President  needs  tougher  and  sounder 
analysis  of  Russia's  capability  than 
he's  getting  sieved  through  to  him  by 
either  Cap  Weinberger  or  [National 
Security  Adviser  William]  Clark. 

Q:  Are  you  afraid  of  the  Russians? 

MSF:  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  them. 

Q:  Do  you  think  they  want  to  come 
here? 

MSF:  No,  but  I  think  they  certainly 
would  like  to  spread  their  power — to 
be  able  to  dominate  Western  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 

I  think  that  to  minimize  the  Rus- 
sian threat  would  be  as  foolish  as  to 
overinflate  it.  Remember  that  the 
Russians  were  ripped  apart  in  two 
world  wars.  They  are  surrounded, 
mostly  by  hostile  neighbors.  How 
would  you  like  to  be  a  Russian  soldier 
marching  toward  a  Western  front 
with  Czechs  and  Poles  on  either  side 
of  you  and  the  East  Germans  behind 
you?  My  God,  you'd  be  shot  from  be- 
hind or  from  the  side  long  before 
you'd  be  shot  by  NATO  soldiers.  The 
Russians  have  a  deep  fear,  and  the 
only  thing  that  makes  them  a  super- 
power is  their  enormous  nuclear  mili- 
tary capability — that  and  their  missile 
capability.  They're  not  a  superpower 
because  of  what  they  produce  or  be- 
cause of  their  standard  of  living,  not 
from  all  the  things  that  have  given  the 
United  States  power. 

I  don't  minimize  the  Russian 
threat.  All  I'm  saying  is,  we  some- 
times get  overwrought  by  it  and  thus 
we  can  overspend  militarily  and  by 
defense  overkill  hurt  ourselves  and 
our  economy  from  within. 

Q:  You've  been  to  Russia  and  China. 
What  did  you  find? 

MSF:  I  motorcycled  from  one  end  of 
Russia  to  the  other,  and  I  motorcycled 
in  China.  I  certainly  had  a  good  recep- 
tion in  both  countries.  You  know, 
people-to-people  isn't  the  problem. 
People  say  things  would  be  different  if 
they  could  just  know  each  other.  Wit- 
ness the  Russian  athletes  in  Kansas 
the  other  day  getting  such  a  warm 
reception.  It's  statesmen  tending  to 
national  interests  and  defending  their 
country  that's  the  problem.  The  peo- 
ple aren't  responsible  for  developing 
defense  systems,  but  without  those 
systems  a  people  cannot  be  free.  Turn- 
ing the  other  cheek  may  be  a  Chris- 
tian ideal,  but  look  what  happened  to 
the  Jews  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 
Now  look  where  Israel  stands.  Why? 
Because  they  don't  turn  the  other 
cheek  anymore.  They  punch  the  other 
cheek — they  have  the  military  capa- 
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INTERVIEW— 

bility.  Do  you  think  they'd  be  free 
today  and  have  a  country  if  they 
weren't  militarily  capable  and  aware 
of  their  danger? 

Q:  Let's  get  back  to  one  of  your 
favorite  topics.  Do  you  think  capital- 
ism is  an  eternal  system,  or  will  it 
transmute  into  something  else,  into  a 
synthesis  of  today's  various  political 
and  economic  systems? 

MSF:  Capitalism  doesn't  lend  itself 
to  rigorous  definition.  Human  nature 
is  eternal,  and  that  makes  capitalism 
eternal.  Capitalism  deals  with  the  es- 
sence of  human  nature:  the  ambition 
either  to  do  better  or  to  do  one's  own 
thing — and  that's  not  going  to  change. 
So  capitalism  is  a  very  fluid  system.  It 
needs  regulation,  certain  stringent 
government  controls  to  prevent 
abuses,  to  prevent  fraud  either  against 
the  consumer  or  in  the  marketplace. 

Q:  Do  you  think  socialism  can  ever 
coexist  happily  with  capitalism  in 
one  state? 

MSF:  Sure.  There  is  no  purity  in  any 
system.  We  have  socialism  in  this 
country — the  mail  system  and  a  lot  of 
operations  that  are  essentially  govern- 
ment-owned. What's  the  fire  depart- 
ment? It's  socialism.  What's  the  po- 
lice department?  It's  a  form  of  social- 
ism. But  if  government  has  to 
confiscate  businesses  to  support  give- 
aways, it  cuts  its  own  throat.  It  re- 
duces income.  Look  at  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  which  were  the  exam- 
ple par  excellence  of  freedom, 
democracy  and  socialism,  i.e.,  the 
guarantee  of  cradle-to-grave  security. 
Much  of  their  economy  is  now  under- 
ground as  people  swap  services  be- 
cause they  don't  like  to  pay  60,  70,  80, 
90  percent  of  their  income  in  taxes  to 
the  government  to  support  all  the  free 
services.  People  are  contradictory. 
We're  all  contradictory.  We  don't  vote 
against  any  of  the  guarantees  that  ei- 
ther come  from  the  heart  or  answer  a 
real  need,  but  we  also  resent  the  gov- 
ernment taking  our  income.  In  a  so- 
cialist system  you  can't  have  compe- 
tition. The  state  owns  the  existing 
chemical  business  or  the  drug  busi- 
ness. They  control  the  research.  So 
there's  no  reason  not  to  do  things  the 
same  old  way,  no  spur  or  need  to  be 
competitive. 

Q:  What's  the  most  capitalistic  ex- 
perience you've  ever  had? 

MSF:  Having  a  Forbes  magazine  jet, 
which  we  painted  gold  and  money- 
green  in  large  letters  We  painted  the 
name  "Capitalist  Tool" — which  is 
the  slogan  of  Forbes  magazine — on 
the  plane's  nose.  Once  we  had  Nicho- 


lae  Ceausescu,  the  president  and 
Communist  party  chief  of  Rumania, 
on  our  yacht  and  he  said  you  must 
visit  us  in  Rumania.  I  showed  him  a 
picture  of  our  airplane  and'  he  saw 
"Capitalist  Tool"  printed  on  it,  and  I 
said,  "Wouldn't  that  present  prob- 
lems when  we  landed  in  Communist 
Rumania?"  He  laughed  and  said, 
"Well,  we'll  probably  have  to  double 
the  airport  guard,  but  I'm  not  sure  if 
it's  to  keep  people  off  the  plane  or 
because  they  want  to  get  on  it." 

Q:  Do  you  agree  that  avoiding  nu- 
clear war  is  now  mankind's  most  im- 
portant task? 

MSF:  Of  course,  and  I  also  think 
it's  only  because  of  the  existence  of 
nuclear  weapons  that  there's  been 


"It's  easier  to  dramatize 
cases  where  Reagan's 
program  has  worked  a 
hardship  than  it  is  to 
dramatize  some  guy  who  is 
happily  doing  his  job  and 
getting  to  keep  a  little 
more  of  what  he's  earning." 


no  atomic  war  on  a  worldwide 
scale  yet.  The  capability  of  each 
side  to  destroy  the  globe  has,  rela- 
tively speaking,  ended  direct  con- 
frontation of  the  superpowers. 

Q:  Do  you  think  nuclear  war  is  sur- 
vivable? 

MSF:  I  suppose  it  will  be  for  some. 

Q:  Would  you  want  to  survive? 

MSF:  No,  and  I  don't  think  it's  a 
question  most  of  us  would  have  to 
face  if  there  were  nuclear  war.  I 
think  there  will  be  survivors,  but  it's 
going  to  be  a  different  jungle,  like 
the  whole  thing  beginning  all  over 
again.  I  wouldn't  want  to  come  out 
of  a  bomb  shelter  and  look  around 
and  see  here  and  there  a  few  people 
and  everybody  dying  of  radiation.  It's 
unthinkable  and  survivability  is  ir- 
relevant, because  I  doubt  there's  any- 
thing you're  going  to  want  to  survive 
for,  with  or  about. 

Q:  President  Reagan  has  been  talk- 
ing lately  about  sophisticated  space 
defense  systems.  Do  you  agree  with 
him  that  we  can  have  a  perfect  de- 
fense against  Russian  missiles? 

MSF:  I  would  say  this:  The  only 
perfect  defense  is  always  to  have  mili- 
tary capability  in  any  area  in  which 
we  can  retaliate — it's  the  only  insur- 
ance of  peace.  I  don't  think  there's 
ever  going  to  be  a  perfect  defense. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  ultimate 
safety,  except  being  up  to  or  ahead  of 
the  state  of  the  art. 


Q:  Well,  what  about  President  Rea-i 
gan's  plans  to  develop  space  lasers  anc 
other  exotic  space  hardware? 

MSF:  Lasers,  yes.  We  have  nc 
choice,  because  the  Russians  are  look-l 
ing  into  that,  too.  We  damn  well  bet- 
ter go  all  out  to  be  the  first,  and  not  to 
have  a  big  time  lag  when  they  are  one 
up  on  us  in  some  of  those  things.  Thai 
is  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  fortunate* 
ly  the  President  has  given  it  a  full 
head  of  steam. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  nonmilitan 
spending  on  space  projects  should  b« 
increased? 

MSF:  Yes.  I  think  it  probably  hai 
been  cut  back  too  much.  They've  hao 
to  postpone  some  of  the  space  exploi 
ration  shots  and  so  on — because  o 
military  spending.  We  must  have  th< 
military  capability,  and  that's  takin| 
a  disproportionate  amount  right  now) 
I  hope  that  we  spend  more  on  thl 
peaceful  exploration  and  uses  of  spaq 
as  soon  as  we  can  order  our  priorities 

Q:  How  do  you  feel  about  govern 
ment  support  for  the  space  industry?! 

MSF:  It's  an  absolute  must  from  th 
point  of  view  of  survival.  If  there  wer| 
to  be  another  world  war,  space  and  thl 
control  of  it  and  the  ability  to  operat 
in  it  would  be  essential  in  terms  c 
our  survival  against  the  Russian} 
That  survival  could  depend  on  oil 
knowledge  and  capability  in  spac4 
The  Free  World  depends  on  our  capafl 
ity  in  space.  But  even  generally  speak 
ing,  we  should  be  in  space.  The  vaq 
fallout,  if  you  will,  of  derivative  ben« 
fits  in  science  and  high  technolog 
that  were  developed  from  our  spao 
shots  have  been  of  immense  value.  S 
this  is  an  area  where  it  is  a  function  c 
government  to  be  a  prime  source  <i 
funding  that  is  beyond  the  capacity  ( 
private  industry.  Thank  God,  we'i 
doing  it. 

Q:  Do  you  think  we'll  eventual! 
colonize  and  live  in  space? 

MSF:  Nonsense.  I  think  that  makf 
for  amusing  science  fiction,  just  lik 
building  cities  in  air  bubbles  unde 
water.  Who  needs  it?  We've  got  plenl 
of  space  to  live  in,  right  here.  Wh 
should  we  transport  our  problems  < 
pollution  and  so  on  into  space? 

Q:  So  you  don't  agree  with  Profess< 
Gerard  K.  O'Neill  of  Princeton  Un 
versity,  who  is  busy  planning  blu 
prints  for  entire  colonies  in  space? 

MSF:  I'm  sure  there's  a  value  in 
for  military  capability.  As  for  a  lif 
style,  it  might  be  fun  to  spend  a  wee. 
end  in  Space  City,  but  it's  got  no  feas 
ble  function. 

Q:  Do  you  believe  in  detente  wii 
the  Russians? 

MSF:  Absolutely.  We  have  deten 
now;  we  just  don't  give  it  the  nam 
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Pan  Am. 

First  In  Space. 


The  first  thing  you  notice  as  you  enter  the 
I  Class  Cabin  of  a  Pan  Am  747  or  L-1011 
:>per®  is  the  extraordinary  feeling  of  space. 

rst  In  Comfort. 

And  as  you  settle  into  your  Space  Seat, 
ir  Pan  Am  Sleeperette®  Seat,  this  sense  of 
ciousness  becomes  even  more  impressive. 
?re's  space  in  front  of  you,  around  you,  above 
i.  But  above  all,  space  to  give  you  something 
'ery  rare  in  air  travel  today,  a  sense  of  privacy. 

rst  In  Food  And  Wines. 

And  because  of  the  comfort  so  much  space 
;rs,  Pan  Am  s  Five  Star  Dining  is  gracious 


dining.  Offering  a  wide  selection  of  international 
entrees  from  the  trolleys.  Served  on  fine  china. 
On  snowy  linen.  And  you'll  whet  your  appetite 
with  some  of  the  world's  most  respected  wines, 
especially  selected  from  the  wines  of  the  world 
by  Pan  Am's  sommelier. 

First  In  Service. 

Pan  Am  enjoys  a  55  year  tradition  of  fine 
service,  impeccable  service.  Truly  First  Class 
from  the  time  you're  welcomed  aboard  till  your 
coat  is  returned  after  landing.  It  seems,  in  fact,  as 
though  we  invented  luxury  in  the  air.  But  then, 
after  all,  we  did. 

For  reservations  and  information  call  your 
Travel  Agent  or  Pan  Am. 


Pan  Am.\bu  Can  t  Beat  The  Experienced 


How  The  Hartford  h 


"Believe  it  or  not,  ot 
$324,976 for  one  compar 


Bill  Nebraska,  Vice  President,  Loss  Control 
Department,  explains  how  business  insurance 
from  The  Hartford  can  lower  your  company's 
costs  through  effective  Loss  Control. 

Q.  To  what  extent  can  effective  Loss  Control 
lower  my  company's  insurance  costs? 

A.  If  the  need  is  great,  the  cost  savings  can  be  substan- 
tial. For  example,  we  recently  returned  $324,976  in 
Workers'  Compensation  premiums  to  a  Virginia  con- 
struction company  as  a  result  of  improved  loss  experi- 
ence we  helped  them  realize  over  a  four-year  period. 

Of  course,  the  amount  of  money  your  company 
can  save  depends  on  your  particular  situation  and  the 
effectiveness  of  your  present  Loss  Control  program. 

Q.  How  can  effective  Loss  Control  reduce  insur- 
ance costs  up  front? 

A.  One  approach  is  to  find  ways  to  limit  or  contain 
potential  losses.  For  instance,  a  metalworking  and 
electronics  firm  in  Chicago  cut  its  fire  insurance 
premium  in  half  by  following  our  recommendation 
to  improve  its  existing  sprinkler  system. 


e  insurance  costs. 


ss  Control  helped  save 
just  four  years!" 


ninating,  reducing,  or  controlling  hazardous 
?s  up  front,  we  may  even  qualify  your  corn- 
reduced  rates  equivalent  to  those  available 
iighly  Qualified  Risk"  and  similar  categories, 
e  potential  savings  apply  whether  we're  talk- 
t  Workers'  Comp.,  Comprehensive  Business 
ommercial  Multi-Peril,  or  other  Hartford 
coverages. 

/  can  improved  Loss  Control  raise  my 
y's  productivity  and  profitability? 

Control  equals  operations  control.  In  other 
icreased  productivity  often  follows  as  a  natu- 
of  improved  Loss  Control.  It's  a  "bonus" 
lat  can  be  as  significant  as  the  insurance 
elf. 

case,  we  analyzed  a  warehouse  operation 
:ky  and  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
Blieve  congestion  and  improve  work-flow 
trials -handling  procedures.  Management 
nted  the  recommendations,  and  instituted  a 
itrol  education  program  that  we  proposed, 
s  to  those  measures,  in  two  years  the  per- 
jry  incident  rate  dropped  more  than  seven 
ge  points,  resulting  in  a  $100,000  reduction 
jm-a  full  one-third  cut.  As  a  side  benefit, 
Control  measures  also  resulted  in  a  28.5% 
in  efficiency  over  the  same  two-year  period. 

controlling  product  liability  losses  also 
oductivity  and  profitability? 

litely.  If  your  product  liability  claims  stem 
active  products,  for  example,  our  Loss  Con- 
ile  will  analyze  your  company's  quality-con- 


trol procedures.  Naturally,  any  improvements  that 
reduce  the  number  of  defective  products  will  also 
tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  liability  incidents  and 
claims.  At  the  same  time,  those  quality  control 
improvements  may  also  lead  to  a  lower  product 
reject  rate  and  fewer  returns  for  replacement  or 
repair.  The  savings- in  insurance,  production  and 
labor  costs-can  be  significant. 

Q.  Why  is  it  shortsighted  to  just  buy  the  lowest- 
priced  insurance  available? 

A.  Bottom  line,  insurance  that  doesn't  protect  is  no 
bargain  at  any  price.  At  The  Hartford,  we  work  with 
our  agents  to  determine  your  actual  exposures,  then 
find  the  best  way  to  control  or  cover  those  expo- 
sures. That's  the  only  sensible  approach  to  business 
insurance.  And  it's  often  the  most  economical 
approach  as  well. 

Q.  How  can  I  put  Hartford  Loss  Control  capabil- 
ity to  work  for  my  company's  benef it?^-^-. 

A.  Loss  Control  is  an  integral  part  of  U™?fes) 
Hartford  business  coverages.  For  infor-  S<£«1>/ 
mation,  contact  an  independent  agent  who 
represents  The  Hartford. 

Don't  make  a  decision  on  business  insurance 
without  a  quote  from  an  independent  agent  who 
represents  The  Hartford. 


BUSINESS 
HOME 
AUTO 
LIFE 


Let  us  protect  your  world.  THE  HARTFORD 


The  Hartford  Insurance  Croup,  Hartford,  Connecticut  06115. 


from 
Oklahoma 

^  Training  for  Industry  Program 

Plentiful  energy  and  sunbelt  climate  help,  but  a  bigger  reason 
new  industry  likes  Oklahoma  is  our  best-in-the-nation  Vo-Tech 

training  program. 

Oklahoma  has  37  Vo-Tech  training  centers,  complete  with  the 
latest  equipment,  including  CNC,  for  any  large  or  small 

training  program. 

We  will  set  up  your  training  program  anywhere  in  the  state,  using 
our  instructors  or  yours.  Training  available  before  or  after 

employment.  Send  for  full  details. 


The  Profitable  Place  To  Be 

Write  in  confidence  to  Director,  Industrial  Division 
Oklahoma  Department  of  Economic  Development,  Suite  209 
P.O.  Box  53424,  State  Capitol  Station,  Oklahoma  City,  OK  731 52 
Phone  405/521-2401 


INTERVIEW— 

We  call  it  the  "cold  war."  Detente  i 
not  a  warm  friendship;  it's  a  standof 
just  a  mutual  agreement  that  we'd 
not  going  to  wipe  each  other  off  th 
globe  and  the  globe  with  us.  We  havi 
to  talk  with  the  Russians;  we  have  tJ 
reach  an  accommodation  at  a  level  w) 
can  support.  To  have  a  nuclear  free? 
now  is  almost  meaningless.  It's  nc 
that  we  don't  have  enough.  It's  tha 
we  want  to  be  able  to  survive  a  firs 
strike  and  they  want  to  be  able  t 
survive  one.  In  that  name,  they  want 
greater-than-first-stnke  capability 
It's  an  endless  race.  We  could  pro! 
ably  win  in  numbers  but  we  woul 
pay  an  economic  price,  too.  Witnes 
our  prospective  national  debt  and  th 


THE  FIRST  PROGRAMMABLE  CALENDAR 


Monthly  PreView 


Summarizes  in  chronological  order  all  pre-programmed  dates 
for  coming  month  giving  you  the  total  picture  for  the  month  in 
one  glance 


Personalized 

Your  name  on  every  page 


Pre-Programmed  Dates 


Identifies  all  events  you  want  and  need  to 
remember  by  actually  printing  descriptions 
on  applicable  dates  Eliminates  write-ins 
Birthday  ages  and  anniversary  years  also 
calculated,  printed,  and  updated  for  suc- 
ceeding years 


Automatic  Reminder 


Shows  pre-programmed  events  one  month 
in  advance  Important  dates  will  never 
"creep  up"  on  you  again 


Unique  And  Useful  For  You  And  Your  Gift  List 
THE  Business  Gift  Idea  Of  The  Year! 

•  Gold-embossed,  quality  leather-like  binder. 

•  Choose  from  7  styles. 

•  Prices  start  at  S6 .95 

For  complete,  fully  illustrated  catalog  send  S1  to: 
LaserDays.  P.O.  Box  22533.  Dept  104.  Cleveland.  OH  44122 

Each  LaserDays  Calendar  Is  Custom-Produced 


"The  vast  fallout  of 
derivative  benefits  in 
science  and  high 
technology  developed  from 
our  space  shots  has  been  of 
immense  value.  So  this  is  an 
area  where  it  is  a  function 
of  government  to  be  a  prime 
source  of  funding  that  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of 
private  industry. " 


setback  to  our  economy,  the  setbac 
to  funds  for  social  needs.  Yes,  mil] 
tarily,  I  think  we're  doing  more  thai 
we  need  to. 

Q:  Trade  problems  between  th 
United  States  and  Japan  seem  to  b 
heating  up  to  the  point  of  real  animos 
ity.  How  do  you  envision  our  futul 
relationship  with  the  Japanese? 

MSF:  We  should  remember  tha 
world  trade  is  a  major  part  of  oi 
economy.  Our  agricultural  export 
nearly  pay  for  the  oil  we  import.  Somi 
estimate  that  at  least  one  out  of  fivi 
jobs  in  this  country  is  directly  relate 
to  world  trade.  So  we  can't  take  to 
narrow  a  concept.  The  fact  is  that  th 
American  consumer  is  the  one  whl 
has  made  the  choice  for  Japanes 
products  because — as  in  the  case  C 
motorcycles — the  Japanese  have 
better  product;  you  get  more  for  yon 
money.  The  Japanese  took  high  tec. 
and  applied  it  to  their  assembly  line! 
whether  it  was  televisions,  or  this  re 
corder  that  we're  talking  into,  or  ste 
reos,  or  automobiles. 

After  all,  one  of  our  most  popula 
and  least  polluting  cars  is  the  Honda 
It  was  the  only  one  that  had  low  emis 
sions,  high  mileage,  and  met  evej 
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WORLD  SERIES  FEVER.  CATCH  IT! 

The  ultimate  baseball  event  of  the  year  starts 
Tuesday,  October  11.  Wherever  you  are,  follow  all  the 
play-by-play  action  with  Jack  Buck. 
Win  Elliot  will  also  be  there  with  his  pre-  and 
post-game  analysis. 

Catch  it  all  on  your  favorite  CBS  Radio  Network 
affiliated  station. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  11, 8:10PM* 
CBS  RADIO  NETWORK  ill 

'7:10  PM  CENTRAL;  6:10  PM  MOUNTAIN;  5:10  PM  PACIFIC 


The  magazine 
you  ate  reading  is 
protected  bv  the 


Erst  Amendment. 

Radio  and  television 

are  not! 


The  First  Amendment 
guarantees  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press 
which  magazines  and  news- 
papers enjoy.  But  these  con- 
stitutional rights  are  effectively 
denied  to  radio  and  television 
by  federal  regulations  that 
govern  the  content  of  news 
broadcasts. 

The  "Fairness  Doc- 
trine," which  embodies  several 
regulations,  is  a  good  case  in 
point.  It  looks  good  in  theory 
since  it  proposes  "equal  oppor- 
tunity" for  and  "reasonable 
access"  to  opposing  viewpoints. 


In  practice,  it  doesn't  work. 
Stations  often  choose  to  remain 
silent  on  many  important  issues 
for  fear  of  opening  a  Pandoras 
box  of  competing  claims  for  air- 
time.  The  result  is  that  view- 
points which  could  contribute 
to  public  knowledge  and  debate 
go  unheard. 

.^^.ccording  to  a  recent 
Roper  Poll,  82%  of  Americans 
now  get  their  news  primarily 
from  the  broadcast  media.  For 
this  majority,  the  press  is  radio 
and  TV.  But  these  media  are  not 
protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Could  this  have  been  the 


intent  of  our  founding  fathei 
We  don't  think  so. 

Wen  the  primary  ne 
source  for  a  majority  of  citi- 
zens is  denied  its  First  Amen 
ment  rights,  it's  time  we  all 
become  alarmed.  At  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
we  think  it's  time  to  give  rad: 
and  television  the  same  Firs 
Amendment  protections 
that  newspapers  and  maga 
zines  have  enjoyed  since 
1791.  Congress  should  repea 
the  so-called  "Fairness 
Doctrine"  in  the  name 
of  fairness. 


Mutual  Broadcasting  System  E! 

Ml.!..   — — 1 


That  is  what  you  need 
to  answer  those  financial 
planning  problems  you  as  a 
professional  or  small  business 
owner  must  deal  with.  Synergistic 
financial  Services,  Ltd.  can  provide 
you  with  professional  advice  and  counsel- 
ling to  help  you  keep  more  of  the  monies  you 
work  so  hard  for.  Our  expertise  in  investment  and 
tax  counselling,  pension  formation  and  insurance 
analysis  are  only  a  few  of  the  resources  we  utilize 
in  any  financial  strategy. 

Please  call  our  Toll-Free  number  1-800-851-5511 
today.  Speak  with  one  of  our  representatives,  with 
no  obligation,  and  discuss  the  response  you  need 
to  secure  a  better  financial  future  and  improve 
the  quality  of  your  life  styte. 


SYNERGISTIC  FINANCIAL  SERVICES,  LTD. 

Lacledes  Landing  •  807  North  2nd  Street  •  St.  Louis.  MO  63102 
Suite  202  •  300  3rd  Ave.  S.E.  •  Rochester,  MM  55901 
Route  9  •  P.O.  Box  423  •  Kinderhook,  NY  12106 
IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OE  LIFE  STYLE 


WHEN  YOU  KNOW 
WHAT  YOU  WANT 
IN  INSURANCE 


Express  Life  has  the  answer.  A  bold  new  concept  in  Insur- 
ance. By  dealing  directly  with  us,  (no  agent  involved)  you 
can  purchase  Term  Insurance  at  great  savings,  and  invest 
the  difference.  For  example:  male— age  40  $500,000  worth 
of  coverage for  $620.00.  All  the  companies  we  deal  with  are 
A.M.  Best  A+  Rated  about  which  you  are  free  to  inquire.  We 
offer  a  money  back  guarantee  on  all  written  contracts.  Call 
our  Toll  Free  No.  1-800-824-7888  and  ask  for  operator  164 

or  Write: 


Oj  1-800-824-7888 
^JxPRESS  LIFE  CORPORATION  Operator  1 64 

Rochester,  NH  03867-0640  P.O.  Box  4024 


Name:  

Address:  

Amount  Required: 

Date  of  Birth:  

Smoker  Yes  


No 


Offer  not  good  in  all  states. 
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Business  Credit 


An  affiliate  of 


For  business  financing  from  a 
different  perspective,  give  us  a  call. 
We  lend  on  your  intangible  and 
tangible  assets.  Given  our  special 
understanding  of  these  assets, 
we  can  provide  the  fast, 
flexible  financing  you  require. 
When  that  need  arises, 
remember  our  name. 


Dial  1-800-243-LOAN. 


INTERVIEW— 

most  they  would  allow  workers  was 
to  suggest  whether  paper  towels 
might  be  better  than  cloth  ones. 

Our  steel,  automobile  and  other  in- 
dustries are  studying  Japanese  man- 
agement and  manufacturing  tech- 
niques. We're  going  to  learn  from 
them,  just  as  they  came  over  to  the 
United  States  and  learned  from  us 
after  World  War  II. 

Of  course,  we  are  never  going  to 
have — and  who  wants  to  have? — the 
sort  of  worker  loyalty  to  the  company 
in  which  workers  do  exercises  at  the 
plant  in  the  morning  and  sing  com- 
pany songs,  and,  in  general,  where  the 
worker's  life  is  the  company.  That's 
crap  in  America.  We  don't  want  any 
part  of  that  lifestyle.  When  we  work, 
we  give  a  day's  work,  but  we  don't 
want  to  make  it  a  lifetime  way  of 
life — give  and  die  for  IBM.  It's  a  very 
important  part  of  the  Japanese  style. 
It's  an  ingredient  of  their  success.  But 
we  in  this  country  wouldn't  want  to 
pay  that  price.  We  want  to  lead  indi- 
vidual lives.  There,  as  you  point  out, 
because  of  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  proximity  of  everybody  to 
everybody,  privacy  is  very  important. 
But  the  community's  interests  come 
ahead  of  those  of  the  individual.  In 
Japan,  everybody  has  to  conform. 
Here  that  would  be  a  total  minus. 

Q:  Speaking  of  conforming  and  pri- 
vacy, what  do  you  think  of  the  Rev- 
erend Jerry  Falwell  and  the  Moral 
Majority? 

MSF:  I  regard  it  as  an  abuse  of  reli- 
gious conviction.  I  think  that  any- 
body who  thinks  that  everyone  has  to 
follow  his  idea  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong — anyone  who  sets  himself  up 
as  everyone's  moral  arbiter — is  arro- 
gant. I  have  no  use  for  extremists,  in 
any  area,  who  proclaim  that  what 
they  believe  is  what  other  people 
should  live  and  be  guided  by.  Fortu- 
nately, such  people  are  not  often  of 
lasting  influence — these  waves  and 
periodic  voices,  they  come  and  go. 

Q:  Inheritance  aside,  you  spoke  of 
your  father  allowing  you  to  attain  the 
position  you  have  today.  Could  you 
amplify  on  that? 

MSF:  He  always  emphasized  the 
importance  of  who  has  the  steering 
wheel.  He  used  to  say  to  me — and  it's 
been  my  guide  in  the  conduct  of 
Forbes  editorially — that  he  never 
bought  stock  in  a  company  on  the 


basis  of  a  balance  sheet.  He  alwa 
recommended  investing  in  a  compai 
on  the  basis  of  his  impression  of  t 
caliber  of  the  guy  who  ran  it. 

Q:  How  would  you  set  out  today 
make  a  million  bucks? 

MSF:  As  the  old  saying  goes, 
takes  money  to  make  money.  If  yi 
have  some  money,  it's  much  easi 
to  multiply  it  than  to  get  the  scrat* 
to  begin  with.  If  I  were  starting  01 
as  a  young  man — nothing  in 
pocket,  so  to  speak,  except  an  educ 
tion  or  principally  an  ambition-' 
think  obviously  I  would  go  into  in 
own  business.  Find  out  what  it 
you  like,  what  you  most  enjoy, 
should  relate  to  what  you've  learne 
from  working  for  somebody  else, 


"Our  'Japanese problem' is 
really  a  reflection  of 
management,  not  of  Japan 
as  a  competitor.  We  aren't 
going  to  save  our 
inefficiency  by  erecting  higil 
tariff  walls.  That  would  stop 
American  growth." 

what  you  really  care  about.  Look  <  I 
the  people  who  like  to  climb  mourl 
tains  that  have  made  money  from  ill 
They  got  in  the  business  of  develojl 
ing  light  tents,  backpacks  and  othel 
gear.  Every  day  we  see  new  million 
aires  in  people  who  understand  thll 
computer  and  the  computer  softwai 
business. 

If  you  have  the  desire,  you  caj 
make  it  in  any  field,  whether  you're 
garage  mechanic  or  a  motorcycle  deal 
er.  What  you  are  into  you  can  tun 
into  a  good  living  if  you  are  willing  t< 
put  in  the  time  and  realize  that  you'l 
probably  have  25-hour  days  befort 
you're  done.  You  get  loads  of  head 
aches,  but  you  have  the  fun  of  beinj 
your  own  boss.  Also,  if  you  can  mak< 
your  business  make  a  buck,  you  get  tt 
keep  a  bigger  share  of  that  dollar  thai 
if  you're  a  salaried  employee. 

It  doesn't  mean  you  can  wave  I 
wand  and  be  a  millionaire.  But  what 
do  you  use  money  for?  Things  thai 
give  you  pleasure.  That's  what  philosi 
ophers  of  economy  teach  in  college— 
they  call  if  psychic  income.  You  use 
your  money,  if  you  have  it,  to  buy 
things  that  give  you  pleasure.  If  worH 
gives  you  pleasure,  than  you've  ali 
ready  gotten  some  real  income. 
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TECHNICIANS,  MANAGERS,  INVESTORS 


SUBSCRIBE  TO 
High  Technology  Magazine 

AND  PROFIT  FROM 
OTHER  PEOPLE'S  SUCCESS. 


"ooker 

ligh  Technology 
kugust  1983 


If  microprocessor  chips  are  the 
engines  of  this  information  age,  then 
memory  chips  are  the  fuel  which  will 
be  consumed  in  ever  expanding 
quantities;  memories  are  a  strategic 
business  for  us. 

Gary  L.  Tooker 

Sr.  VP  &  General  Manager 

Semiconductor  Products  Sector 

Motorola 


"Flexible  manufacturing  is 
expanding  and  will  account  for 
a  significant  segment  of  total 
machine  tool  sales.  It  also  yields 
an  excellent  return  on  investment. 

Frank  W.  Jones,  President 

Giddings  &  Lewis 

(unit  of  AMCA  International) 


Jones 

High  Technology 
JUy  1983 


gall 

iigh  Technology 
August  1983 


"45  percent  of  productivity  gains  in 
the  United  States  over  the  past  six 
years  was  attributable  to  technology 
.  .  .  and  one-third  of  that  came  from 
computers.  The  next  step  must  come 
from  improved  communications. 

Robert  C.  Hall,  President  &  CEO 
Satellite  Business  Systems 


Simon 

High  Technology 
March  1983 


"Our  clinical  laboratory  analytical 
systems  are  based  on  traditional 
technologies.  But  in  the  next  ten 
years,  the  industry  will  introduce 
new  technologies  that  are  different 
in  kind  from  anything  available 
today.  Major  advances  in 
immunology  will  radically  alter  the 
practice  of  laboratory  medicine. 

Henry  Simon,  President 
Technicon  Corp. 


sther  you're  an  engineer,  technician,  manager,  or  investor — or  a  combina- 
of  all  three — you  can  reap  the  rewards  of  the  technological  revolution.  Let 
i  Technology  magazine  show  you  how.  With  articles  that  acquaint  you  with 
inces  in  fields  outside  your  own.  Inform  you  of  important  trends  emerging 
>mpanies  like  yours.  And  introduce  you  to  the  people  and  corporations 
are  making  things  happen  today  in  the  industries  of  the  future.  As  high 
nology  transforms  the  world  we  live  in,  rare  opportunities  for  success 
Decoming  unlimited  opportunities  overnight.  See  for  yourself.  Take 
opportunity  to  try  a  free  issue.  There's  no  obligation  to  subscribe. 

se  use  the  adjacent 
>cription  card  to  order 
free  copy  plus  11 
tional  issues,  for  just 
DO  ($1.75/copy),  or 
(to: 


Technology 

PO.  Box  2808,  Boulder,  Colorado  80321 


If  the  Dow  Jones 
batting  average  is  .333, 
we're  hitting  around  .909! 

These  hitting  percentages  are  based  on  the  performance  of 
Twentieth  Century  Ultra  Investors  versus  Dow  Jones  dur- 
ing a  one-year  investment  season  beginning  in  July  of  1982. 

The  team  of  veteran  portfolio  managers  at  Twentieth 
Century  Investors  led  the  league  in  capitalizing  on  invest- 
ment opportunities. 

And  this  winning  streak  has  been  going  on  for  quite 
some  time. 

Two  of  our  equity  mutual  funds,  Growth  Investors 
and  Select  Investors,  have  consistently  ranked  among  the 
top  performers  over  the  past  five,  ten  and  fifteen-year 
periods. 

A  computer  program  designed  by  Twentieth  Century 
president,  James  E.  Stowers,  daily  scouts  over  6,000  pub- 
licly traded  securities,  of  which  just  over  1,000  meet  our 
criteria  for  winning  investments. 

It's  no  surprise  that  we've  attracted  so  many  fans.  Just 
look  at  our  stats. 

For  more  complete  information  about  Twentieth 
Century's  funds  including  charges  and  expenses  send  for 
a  free  prospectus  by  writing  to  P.O.  Box  200,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64141 .  Or  call  (816)  531-5575.  Please  read  the 
prospectus  carefully  before  investing. 


P.O.  Box  200,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64141  •  (816)  531-5575 


By  Ben  Weberman 


Capital  Markets 


'ou  dont  get  rich  buying  bonds.  But  it's 
tot  a  bad  way  to  stay  rich. 


AN  ANCHOR 
TO  WINDWARD 


cially  when  there  are  many  heirs  to 
feed.  Besides,  what's  wrong  with 
9%  or  10%  tax-free?  A  mere  $10 
million  invested  that  way  will  bring 
in  $20,000  a  week  in  spending  mon- 
ey. New  York's  Ehrlich-Bober  Advi- 
sors, Inc.  handles  bond  portfolios  for 
wealthy  clients.  Interestingly,  it 
doesn't  gravitate  to  the  highest 
quality  bonds  but  to  medium- 
length  maturities  and  high,  but  not 
highest,  ratings — Aa  and  A,  mainly. 
"Not  Aaa,"  says  Ehrlich-Bober 
President  Arthur  L.  Schwarz.  "They 
have  nowhere  to  go  but  down." 

As  for  maturities,  "we  don't  like 
very  short-term  investments,"  says 
Schwarz.  "They  can  yield  a  gener- 
ous 6%  or  7%  for  a  year,  but  then 
you  have  to  roll  the  money  over, 
maybe  at  a  lot  lower  return  if  inter- 
est rates  fall."  What  the  rich  want  in 
fixed-income  investments  is  "an 
anchor  to  windward,"  says 
Schwarz.  "The  object  is  to  get  a 
good  return  but  without  taking  silly 
risks." 

The  golden  mean,  then,  is  maturi- 
ties of  two  to  eight  years.  "What 
we're  looking  for  is  a  rate  of  return 
that  is  assured  for  a  somewhat  long- 
er period  than  a  year,  but  not  so  long 
that  there's  a  risk  of  substantial 
price  decline  because  of  a  rise  in 
yield,"  Schwarz  says.  Even  better  is 
to  find  one  of  these  medium-matu- 
rity issues  with  a  special  wrinkle 
that  hasn't  been  widely  recognized 
in  the  markets. 

For  example,  he  likes  invest- 
ments in  high,  fixed-coupon  bonds 
with  "put  options,"  meaning  the  in- 
vestor has  the  right  to  turn  them  in 
to  the  issuer  at  100  once  a  year, 
starting  a  few  years  after  issue. 

A  typical  put-option  bond:  the 
AA-rated  Louisiana  Public  Facilities 
Authority  9.2s  due  Oct.  1,  2013, 
which  can  be  turned  in  at  par  each 
Oct.  1  beginning  in  1986.  Now  sell- 


MONEY  &  INVESTMENTS 


/hat  do  the  wealthy — the  very, 
ery  wealthy — invest  in?  With  the 
;lf-made  rich,  it  is  no  secret:  Most 
f  the  time  they  invest  in  their 
wn  businesses.  The  business 
lade  the  fortune;  why  take  it  out 
f  a  demonstrably  profitable  source 
>r  a  flier  of  unknown  risk?  But 
rhat  about  those  among  The 
orbes  Four  Hundred  who  have  in- 
ented  their  money? 

Among  the  many  advantages  the 
ch  have  over  the  rest  of  us  is  that 
ley  don't  have  to  get  richer  in  any 
urry.  In  Texas  right  now,  that 
leans  buying  real  estate  and  ener- 
y,  says  John  T.  Cater,  chairman  of 
outhwest  Bancshares,  Inc.  In  the 
unbelt,  real  estate  and  energy 
lese  days  is  just  good  contrarian- 
;m — buying  what's  out  of  favor. 

"The  heavyweights  are  taking  ad- 
antage  of  the  weakness  in  oils  to 
uy  rights,  reserves  and  produc- 
on,"  says  Cater.  In  real  estate, 
ley're  moving  into  markets  in  the 
unbelt  to  buy  up  office  buildings 
rid  apartment  complexes  while  the 
rice  is  down.  That's  why  the  rich 
et  richer  with  such  near  inevitabil- 
:y.  They're  usually  liquid  enough 
3  snap  up  bargains  and  then  sit 
nth  them  as  long  as  necessary. 

But  not  all  the  rich  are  Texans. 
)lder  wealth  often  feels  more  com- 
irtable  with  a  fixed  income,  espe- 

en  Weberman  is  economics  editor  of 
orbes  magazine 


ing  at  104.5,  they  yield  just  over 
7.5%  to  that  first  put  date.  That's 
substantially  higher  for  the  same 
period  than,  say,  similarly  rated 
6.4%  bonds  of  the  Connecticut  Hous- 
ing Finance  Authority  due  in  1986. 
The  LPFA  issue  would  yield  8.7%  if 
held  to  maturity,  but  that's  not  the 
way  to  play  that  game,  Schwarz 
says.  "You're  assured  of  a  return  of 
7.5%  for  at  least  three  years.  Then 
make  the  annual  decision — should  I 
hold  this  bond  for  another  year  for  a 
9.2%  yield  or  turn  it  in  for  cash  and 
reinvest  the  money  in  something 
more  profitable?"  In  short,  the  ad- 
vantages of  short-term  maturities 
without  the  disadvantages  of  the 
mandatory  rollover.  (There  is  a 
small  risk:  A  little  of  the  Louisiana 
issue's  $200  million  outstanding 
can  be  called  over  the  next  few  years 
with  funds  from  prepayments  of  the 
underlying  10.95%  residential 
mortgages.) 

A  shorter-maturity  favorite  with 
Schwarz:  construction  loan  notes 
backed  by  the  FHA  and  MBIA  insur- 
ance that  guarantees  timely  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest. 
Again,  he  says,  the  market  doesn't 
give  full  weight  to  the  quality  of 
construction  loan  notes,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  Chicago  construction 
loan  notes  (Presidential  Towers) 
carrying  a  7.75%  coupon  with  a 
stated  maturity  of  1988  trade  at  par. 
Similar  quality  notes  yield  only 
about  7.5%. 

Among  many  other  things  the 
rich  have  that  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  doesn't  is  the  ability  to  at- 
tract top-notch  investment  advice. 
When  the  authorities  in  the  state  of 
Washington  decided  it  was  perfectly 
okay  to  confiscate  people's  money 
by  letting  WPPSS  go  into  default, 
they  didn't  catch  many  rich  people. 
For  example,  Schwarz  did  have  his 
clientele  in  since-defaulted  WPPSS 
Project  4  and  5  bonds,  but  sold  out 
in  June  1981.  "We  sensed  growing 
risk  and  wanted  out,"  he  says.  Some 
clients  got  back  a  little  less  than 
they  had  put  in.  There  was  some 
grumbling  at  the  time. 

The  rich  get  rich  by  taking  risks, 
but  not  the  kind  of  risks  a  lot  of 
ordinary  people  took  in  buying 
those  WPPSS  bonds.  Most  rich  peo- 
ple know  better  than  to  trust  the 
word  of  elected  officials  all  the  time 
when  it  comes  to  investing.  That's 
one  reason  they  get  and  stay  rich.  ■ 
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Commodities 


MONEY  &  INVESTMENTS 


Want  to  be  included  in  this  issue  of 
FORBES  next  year?  Is  commodity  trading 
one  way  of  getting  there? 

WINNING  ON  THE 
LONG  SIDE 


By  Stanley  W.  Angrist 


In  the  fantasy  world  at  least,  trading 
commodities  seems  a  nice  way  to 
hoist  yourself  on  to  The  Forbes  Four 
Hundred  list.  In  the  real  world, 
there  is  probably  no  quicker  way  to 
part  with  a  significant  portion  of 
your  assets  than  that  same  route. 
Note  that  this  list  of  the  400 
wealthiest  Americans  contains  few, 
if  any,  people  who  got  there  solely 
by  trading  commodities. 

And  yet  there  are  people  who 
have  made  a  lot  of  money  speculat- 
ing on  next  year's  wheat  crop  or 
interest  rates  six  months  hence. 
Forbes  sought  out  one  of  those  per- 
sons to  find  out  his  philosophy  and 
techniques,  to  see  if  anything  could 
be  learned  about  commodity  trad- 
ing from  someone  who  has  taken  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  out 
of  the  market.  It  should  be  noted  at 
the  outset  that  this  winner  has  also 
paid  his  tuition — more  than  once — 
to  the  tough  school  conducted  in 
the  pits  every  day. 

We  will  call  him  Ken — not  his 
real  name.  He  is  43  years  old,  and 
his  undergraduate  education — like 
so  many  commodity  traders' — is  in 
engineering;  he  also  has  an  M.B.A. 
Besides  trading  commodities,  he 
has  several  other  business  interests. 
He  owns  a  retail  service  business, 
acts  as  an  independent  broker  in  the 


Stanley  W  Angrist  is  a  commodity  specula- 
tor, consultant  and  longtime  observer  of  the 
commodity  markets. 


international  chemical  business 
and  has  now  moved  quite  strongly 
into  real  estate.  This  is  the  fourth 
successive  year  in  which  he  has 
bought  a  major  commercial  build- 
ing. He  estimates  that  he  spends 
about  10%  to  15%  of  his  time  trad- 
ing commodities. 

Ken  started  speculating  in  1970, 
when  he  bought  U.S.  silver  coins  on 
the  now-defunct  Pacific  Coast  Coin 
Exchange.  He  soon  realized  that 
there  were  better  gains  to  be  made 
in  the  futures  market  because  it  of- 
fered lower  margins,  no  storage 
charges  and  lower  commissions. 
"My  first  futures  trade  was  an  inter- 
esting one  because  it  mirrors  so  per- 
fectly what  happens  to  so  many  new 
traders.  On  Feb.  1,  1974  I  went  long 
five  silver  contracts — they  were 
10,000  ounces  then — putting  up 
$5,000  in  margin.  I  did  a  little  pyra- 
miding on  the  way  up,  adding  eight 
contracts,  and  by  the  third  week  in 
February  my  account  was  worth 
$160,000.  I  felt  great  and  I  couldn't 
figure  out  why  people  said  com- 
modity trading  was  so  tough.  I  soon 
found  out.  The  market  had  a  'little' 
correction  and  by  the  first  week  in 
March  I  was  lucky  to  get  out  with 
only  a  $2,000  loss.  That  was  my 
welcome  to  the  wonderful  world  of 
commodity  trading." 

Though  Ken  considers  himself  a 
precious  metals  trader,  his  biggest 
single  success  came  in  the  sugar 
market.  In  late  1979  he  started  accu- 
mulating sugar  contracts  and  con- 
tinued as  sugar  really  started  to 
move  up  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1980.  By  early  fall  he  was 
long  50  contracts  (equivalent  to  5.6 
million  pounds)  and  sugar's  price 
had  exceeded  40  cents  per  pound. 
Ken  was  on  a  business  trip  in  Eu- 
rope then  and  was  traveling  in  the 
Netherlands  by  car  with  a  friend 
who  lived  in  Europe.  He  asked  the 


friend  what  it  was  that  was  growing 
in  the  fields  mile  after  mile  along 
the  side  of  the  road.  The  friend  ex- 
plained that  the  plants  were  sugar 
beets.  "Then  we  passed  a  sugar  beet 
processing  factory  and  the  beets 
were  stacked  higher  than  the  fac- 
tory's smokestack.  I  stopped  in  the 
next  little  town  we  came  to  and  I 
phoned  my  broker  in  the  U.S.  and 
told  him  to  sell  me  out.  He  thought 
I  was  crazy  when  I  told  him  where  I 
was  phoning  from.  I  sold  within  3 
cents  of  the  high  for  the  move  and  I 
took  a  half-million  dollars  out  of  the 
sugar  market  on  that  trade.  I  have 
never  traded  sugar  since." 

Ken's  world  view  is  that  inflation 
is  only  asleep,  and  that  we  are 
doomed  to  periodic  bouts  of  strong- 
ly rising  prices.  He  believes  that 
higher  gold  and  silver  prices  are  in- 
evitable because  of  the  return  of  in- 
flation, the  U.S.'  current  negative 
balance  of  payments  and  the  pros- 
pect of  several  years  of  $100  billion 
deficits.  Because  of  this  view,  Ken 
never  takes  short  positions  now  and 
confines  his  trading  to  precious 
metals.  On  the  morning  of  this  in- 
terview, he  was  long  60  contracts  of 
gold.  A  $10-per-ounce  change  in  its 
price  would  either  add  $60,000  to 
his  net  worth  or  subtract  it.  "I  never 
use  stops  because  that  puts  me  in 
the  position  of  selling  on  weakness 
and  then  having  to  buy  back  on 
strength.  If  gold  is  going  down,  I 
want  to  be  able  to  buy  more,  not  sell 
out.  If  I  am  well  enough  capitalized, 
I  don't  have  to  get  out  just  because 
the  price  has  moved  against  me.  Un- 
fortunately, my  big  weakness  is  a 
tendency  to  overtrade.  If  I  would 
trade  fewer  contracts,  I  would  make 
more  money." 

Even  though  a  strategy  that  calls 
for  buying  on  weakness  is  consid- 
ered unorthodox  by  most  commod- 
ity traders,  Ken  makes  a  shrewd  ob- 
servation. "I  don't  personally  know 
anybody  else  who  has  been  trading 
commodities  as  long  as  I  have.  All 
the  other  traders  I  know  have  been 
blown  away — even  those  who  use 
high-powered  computers." 

Ken  recognizes  all  too  clearly 
how  ephemeral  are  profits  in  the 
commodity  market.  "When  I  realize 
a  decent  size  win  in  the  market  I 
take  it  out  immediately  and  buy  a 
piece  of  real  estate  with  it.  As  it  is 
written,  the  market  giveth  and  the 
market  taketh  away."  ■ 
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leceive  10  weeks 


>f  Value  Line 
or  537 


lis  trial  subscription  is  open  to  you  only  if  no 
iber  of  your  household  has  subscribed  to  Value 
in  the  past  two  years.  We  make  this  special  offer 
luse  we've  found  that  a  high  percentage  of  new 
cribers  who  try  Value  Line  stay  with  us  on  a  long- 
basis.  The  increased  circulation  enables  us  to 
1  our  subscription  fees  to  long-term  subscribers 
r  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

ider  the  special  trial  offer  you  will  receive  the 
i-page  Investors  Reference  Service  (illustrated 
'e)  at  no  extra  cost.  You'll  receive  all  the  new  full- 
s  reports  to  be  issued  in  the  next  10  weeks  on  the 
}  than  1700  stocks  and  92  industries  regularly 
itored  by  The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey.  Fil- 
akes  less  than  a  minute  a  week.  All  this  material 
i  organized  in  your  binder  that  you  can  quickly 
to  a  continually  updated  report  on  almost  any 
ing  stock. 

t  rs  a  sample  full-page  report  of  one  of  the  1700  stocks  \ 
ilarly  reviewed  by  Value  Line,  reduced  from  872  x  11"  / 
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The  par*  of  Alcoa's  recovery  La  picking  up. 
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if  Alert's  improved  proapecU 
is  already  reflected  in  the  price  of  tta  stock 
(currently  selling  near  it*  all-time  high  set 
way  back  in  1966)  these  shares  are  only  tt> 
pected  to  mirror  the  market  in  the  year 


raised  the  posted  pnee  for  ingot  about  f. 
•   ii  a  pound-  Late  last  year  this  1 


wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  management 
Alcoa  also  boosted  the  pnee  of  contain* 
body  stock  <f%  effective  August  1st. 

company  with  Alexia 'i 


equivalent 

stronger  demand,  the  company  has  restarted 
some  100,000  tons  of  idled  capacity  in  recent 
weeks  and  currently  is  operating  at  91%  »!  Hi 
U.S.  smelting  capacity. 
A  bond-stock  swap  will  enrich  September 
quarter  earnings.  Alcoa  has  exchanged  and 
retired  $59  million  face  amount  of  lU  deben- 
tures in  eichange  for  about  1.4  million  new 

extraordinary  gain  oi  about  $10  million, 
which  we  have  excluded  from  «ur  earnings 

Alcoa  of  Australia's  profits  dropped  A 

foreign  currency  translation  loaa  of  $1. 1 
million  in  the  June  quarter  against  a  gain  ol 
$9.5  million  in  the  March  period  caused  earn- 
ings from  this  51%-owned  subsidiary  to 
decline  to  $5.9  million  from  $13.1  million  in 
the  prior  period.  Demand  also  has  been  pick- 
ing up  Down  Under,  though,  and  tor  the  lull 
year  should  come  close  to  matching  the  Me  a 
share  it  contributed  to  its  parent's  results  in 
1982.  W.A.W./DJ.I). 
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Thus  you'll  find  it  convenient  to  have  The  Investors 
Reference  Service  at  your  fingertips  whenever  you 
need  facts  and  figures,  as  well  as  Value  Line's  pro- 
jected performance  ratings  on  more  than  1700  widely 
held  stocks  in  92  industries. 

In  the  Selection  &  Opinion  section,  which  accom- 
panies your  weekly  reports,  you'll  also  get  analyses 
and  forecasts  of  the  national  economy  and  the  stock 
market  .  .  .  guidance  on  current  investment  policy  ex- 
plaining Value  Line's  bullish  long-term  position  on  the 
securities  markets  .  .  .  plus  Value  Line's  specific  stock 
selections. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  introductory  offer— 
and  receive,  as  bonuses  without  extra  charge,  the 
2000-page  Investors  Reference  Service  and  the  "A 
Subscriber's  Guide"  booklet,  which  explains  how 
even  inexperienced  investors  can  apply  thousands  of 
hours  of  professional  research  to  their  own  port- 
folios by  focusing  on  only  two  unequivocal  ratings, 
one  for  Timeliness  (Performance  in  next  12  months), 
the  other  for  Safety. 

CALL  TOLL-FREE: 
If  you  have  Master  Card,  American  Express  or  Visa, 
phone  1-800-331-1750  (operator  13)  24  hrs. 
7  days  a  week. 


The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey 

Value  Line,  Inc.,  Dept.  416F03 

711  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

□  Begin  my  10-week  trial  subscription  for  $37  to  The  Value  Line 
Survey  (limited  once  to  any  household  every  two  years)  and  send 
me  the  two  bonuses  listed  above. 

ONE  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION 

□  Begin  my  1-Year  (52  issues)  subscription  for  $365  and  send  me 
the  two  bonuses  listed  above.  There  are  no  restrictions  with  this  an- 
nual subscription. 

SPECIAL  EXTRA  BONUS 

A  pocket-size  CREDIT  CARD  LCD  CALCULATOR 
given  to  you  when  you  order  The  Value  Line  Invest-  |  "*" 
ment  Survey  for  one  year. 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed.  □  Please  charge  to:  □  American  Exp. 

□  Master  Card  □  Visa    Expiration  Date  

Account  #_  

This  subscription  is  tax-deductible  and  non-assignable. 

(N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax.)  Allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 
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INVEST 
IN 

HIGHTECH 
WORLDWIDE 


Independent  investors  can't  expect  to  keep  up 
with  the  technological  breakthroughs  that  are 
happening  everywhere.  So  put  an  international 
financial  team  to  work  for  you — tracking  devel- 
opments and  looking  for  strong  growth  potential 
in  high  tech  industries  around  the  globe.  Find 
out  more  about  World  of  Technology,  a  mutual 
fund  specializing  in  high  technology  investments 
worldwide. 


World  of  Technology,  Inc 

P.O.  Box  1900,  Denver,  Colorado  80201 


In  Continental  U.S.,  Call  Free 

1-800-525-9274 

In  Colorado,  Call  Free  1-800-525-9769 


Name. 


City  

State/Zip- 


Phone- 


A  free  prospectus  containing  more  complete 
information,  including  all  charges  and  expenses, 

El  be  sent  upon  request.  Read  it  carefully  before  f 
i  invest  or  send  money.  TFO103H  I 


FUNDLINE'S 

■ Unique  Market  Timing 
System  Takes  The 

■ Guesswork  Out  of  Buying 
Or  Selling 
"No-Load"  Funds! 

|  •  Exclusive  "25  "Vo  solution"  pinpoints 
precise  time  for  you  to  take  action 

■ -  when  to  BUY,  HOLD,  or  SELL! 
•  Exclusive  computerized  FASA  Plan- 
phone  switching  among  growth, 

■ gold,  bond,  income  &  money  funds. 
You'll  benefit  from  FUNDLINE's  latest 
mm  24-page  issue:  lists  ratings  (top- 
I  performing  f\inds),forecasts  (tells  you 
when  to  make  your  move);  cliarts 
mm  (shows  you  moving  averages  on  log 
I  trend  graphs);  helps  you  achieve  3  goals: 

1 .  Buy  near  the  bottom 

2.  Sell  near  the  top 

3.  Remain  invested  in  top-performing 
no-load  mutal  funds  A  $10  VALUE! 

■ FREE  BONUS  BOOKLET!  "Haw  To 
Pick  The  Super  Funds  Of  The  Future." 
You  also  get  FREE  Update  Bulletin.  A 
H  55  VALUE.' 

Wm  Try  FUNDLINE's  Investment  Advisory 
_  Service  for  ONE  FULL  MONTH— you 
■  get\his$l  5  ACTUAL  VALUE  for  only  $7! 

Mail  $7  check  to: 
WB  FUNDLINE,  DEPT  F 

I  22208  Cass  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  663 
™  Woodland  Hills,  CA  91365 


Trading  in  the  stock  market  is  not  th\ 
way  to  become  very  rich.  Not  The  Fou 
Hundred  kind  of  rich,  at  any  rate. 

THE  RICH  AND 
THE  MARKET 


By  Ann  C.  Brown 


Once  upon  a  time  not  so  long  ago,  I 
had  a  friend  who  was  very  rich — so 
rich  in  fact,  that,  had  he  lived,  his 
name  would  most  certainly  have 
been  among  the  candidates  for  The 
Forbes  Four  Hundred.  Not  that  he 
would  have  found  this  particularly 
enjoyable  or  even  moderately  amus- 
ing. Like  many  of  the  very  rich,  he 
was  not  only  "very  different"  but 
very  diffident,  and  would  have  dis- 
approved of  any  public  attention 
drawn  to  his  private  wealth. 

For  more  than  a  decade  my  family 
and  I  were  privy  to  the  happenings 
in  one  small  corner  of  a  golden 
world  where  money  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  mentioned  or  even  alluded  to. 
Money,  for  the  very  rich,  is  like 
air — something  unseen  but  ever 
present;  vital,  yet  taken  for  granted. 
My  lengthy  observation  of  some  of 
the  larger  purses  in  the  U.S.,  Europe 
and  South  America  left  memorable 
impressions  and  provided  several 
useful  insights,  which  many  a  mere 
millionaire  may  find  of  interest.  Es- 
pecially if  he  or  she  aspires  to  be  a 
nine-figure  notable. 

For  instance,  early  on  I  learned 
that  for  the  most  part  the  very  rich 
spend  little  or  no  time  worrying 
about  the  daily  fluctuations  of  the 
stock  market.  Contrary  to  what  TV, 
paperbacks  and  films  would  have  us 

Ann  C  Broun  is  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
equity  advisory  and  portfolio  management 
firm  of  A  C  Brown  &  Associates. 


believe,  there  is  no  constant  ar 
frenetic  calling  of  brokers  to  bi 
this  and  sell  that.  The  very  rich  a 
generally  locked  into  a  single  sua 
position  that,  either  by  inheritanc 
or  by  dint  of  their  own  hard  wor 
made  them  who  and  what  they  ai 
today.  They  can't  afford  to  diversif1 
emotionally  or  financially.  To  do  i 
would  bring  on  a  whopping  ance: 
tral  guilt  trip,  in  addition  to  genera 
ing  huge  taxable  capital  gain 
Worse,  it  could  cause  them  to  los 
control  of  the  family  business  or  | 
least  lessen  their  clout. 

When  the  cost  of  the  shares  the 
own  is  measured  in  pennies  and  th 
dividends  received  in  dollars,  it 
understandable  why  the  rich  vie\ 
stocks  and  the  market  from  a  slight 
ly  different  perspective  from  invd 
tors  whose  position  is  the  reverse 
The  would-be  wealthy  look  at  Pi 
ratios,  whereas  the  wealthy  concen 
themselves  with  D/C  ratios — th 
relation  of  dividends  to  cost.  An< 
the  bigger  the  number,  the  better. 

On  those  occasions  when  th( 
very  rich  do  take  an  interest  in  ai 
outside  company,  they  are  likely  tc 
buy  the  whole  thing,  not  just  a  fev 
thousand  shares.  (Similar  to  ther 
purchases  of  entire  sports  teams  in 
stead  of  a  couple  of  tickets.)  Little 
wonder  that  the  best  of  the  venture 
capital  situations  generally  are  of 
fered  first  to  those  with  the  most 
The  rich  have  the  power  to  make 
decisions  quickly  and  to  close  deals 
without  bothering  with  boards  and 
committees  or  other  social  inven- 
tions designed  for  delay. 

Should  one  of  the  rich  wish  to 
spread  the  not  inconsiderable  risks 
of  a  new  venture,  a  few  telephone 
calls  to  like-minded  friends  would 
speedily  bring  in  additional  back- 
ing. The  rich  know  one  another  and 
they  know  where  the  bundles  are 
buried.  They  also  know  that  if  they 
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re  a  good  deal,  other  good  deals 

be  expected  to  come  back  to 
n.  Furthermore,  the  very  rich 

be  counted  on  to  suffer  their 
es  in  silence.  Crybabies  aren't 
rated  by  this  group,  who  firmly 
eve  that  if  you  can't  stand  to 
:,  stay  out  of  the  game. 
Dme  of  the  very  rich  hire  people 
supervise  their  investments  for 
n.  The  further  the  generations 
from  actually  having  generated 

fortune,  the  more  likely  there 
to  be  advisers  managing  some  or 
jf  the  money.  It  is  to  this  finan- 

staff  that  these  rich  refer  all 
rs,  opportunities,  inquiries  and 
lests  that  wealth  itself  attracts, 
ind  each  name  on  any  list  of  the 
i  is  a  cadre  of  counselors  keeping 
here — professionals  specializing 
he  law,  taxes,  bonds,  commod- 
5,  venture  capital,  real  estate,  eq- 
es,  gold  and  other  collectibles. 
|  resources  of  the  rich  are  vast 

the  places  to  invest  are  many 

varied. 

/hile  the  rich  are  pictured  as  big 
iders,  the  truth  is  they  spend 
tively  little.  They  mainly  shift 
ir  assets  around.  If  the  need 
es  to  furnish  a  room  or  a  man- 
1,  they  seek  out  highly  resalable 
iques  and  oriental  rugs  bought,  if 
11  possible,  at  auction.  Their  cars 
frequently  collectors'  items,  as 
their  paintings  and  other  objets 
t.  Nearly  every  tangible  the  sav- 
rich  buy,  with  the  possible  ex- 
tion  of  food,  clothing  and  linens, 
urchased  with  an  eye  to  the  next 
ler.  The  rich  see  themselves  as 
iporary  guardians  of  goods  des- 
;d  for  children,  grandchildren, 
seums,  charities  or  estate  sales. 
)ne  final  note.  Trading  in  the 
:k  market  is  not  the  way  to  be- 
le  very  rich.  Not  The  Four  Hun- 
i  kind  of  rich,  at  any  rate.  The 
ly  big  money  hasn't  been  made 
stockbrokers,  investment  coun- 
ors,  security  analysts,  market 
itegists  or  by  small,  medium  or 
n  large  individual  investors.  The 
ior  fortunes  have  been  made  by 
erprising  innovators  who  bought 
I  developed  properties  or  who 
ited  and  marketed  unique  prod- 
s  and  services.  The  stock  market 
imply  a  place  where  the  rest  of 
can  share  in  the  prosperity  that 
se  successful  ideas  produce,  and 
asionally  make  a  few  million  for 
efforts.  ■ 
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Are  you  missing  out 

on  profits  in 
the  Stock  Market? 

Get  started  with  professional  advice  right  now! 


24 


HIGH-TECH  STOCKS 

High  profit-potential . .  .  high  risk 


A  lot  of  money  has  been  made  in  High-Tech  stocks  this  year  with  some  of  them 
having  risen  300%.  But  others  have  collapsed  overnight,  so  some  people  have  lost 
their  shirts  on  individual  issues.  Nevertheless,  every  active  portfolio  ought  to  have  at 
least  one  or  more  H  igh-Tech  stocks  in  it  now,  so  we've  analyzed  24  of  them  and  give  you 
our  advice  on  which  ones  we  believe  you  ought  to  buy  and  which  ones  you  shouldn't. 
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FAST-GROWTH  STOCKS 

for  Aggressive  Investors 


Here  are  five  companies  with  growth  rates  averaging  23%  to  49%  per  year  for  the 
past  5  years,  and  all  of  them  expected  to  ring  up  earning  gains  of  15%  or  better  during 
their  current  fiscal  years.  These  companies  come  from  a  wide  range  of  different 
industries  and  some  sport  relatively  high  price-earnings  ratios,  but  we  believe  their 
potentials  for  further  growth  more  than  justify  their  current  price  and  we  think  you 
should  buy  one  or  more  for  your  portfolio  now. 
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STOCKS  MOST  FAVORED 

by  Other  Advisors  and  UBS 


In  this  Special  Report  you  not  only  get  our  analysis  and  advice,  you  get  the 
recommendations  of  other  investment  advisors,  as  well.  While  it  is  not  necessarily 
certain  that  a  stock  will  go  up  because  several  advisors  recommend  buying  it,  the  odds 
certainly  should  improve.  Here  are  7  stocks  we  recommend  for  purchase  which  are 
also  recommended  by  at  least  3,  and  in  some  cases,  4  other  advisory  services.  There 
is  a  lot  of  professional  talent  behind  this  advice. 


80 


UTILITY  STOCKS 

Which  should  you  Buy,  Hold,  or  Sell? 


Utility  stocks  are  popular  because  they  combine  high  income  with  relative  safety, 
and  they  also  give  you  a  shot  at  some  healthy  appreciation.  Yields  of  10%  and  11%  are 
still  common,  and  the  federal  tax  on  some,  or  all,  of  those  dividends  can  be  deferred. 

In  addition,  the  industry  has  been  enjoying  a  major  improvement  in  its  underlying 
financial  characteristics.  But  some  are  still  better  buys  than  others,  so  we  evaluate  all 
80  of  them  on  15  different  criteria  and  recommend  which  ones  to  buy,  hold,  or  sell. 

THE  RISK  TODAY  IS  IN  SITTING  BACK  AND  WATCHING  THE  MARKET  PASS  YOU  BY. 

*  *  *  SPECIAL  BONUS  REPORT  *  *  * 

What  should  you  do  now  with  American  Tel  &  Tel 

Buy?  Hold?  Sell? 

Facts,  figures,  analysis  and  United's  clear  recommendation 

 MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  


WITH  THESE  5  SPECIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS  * 
YOU  WILL  ALSO  RECEIVE  A  6-ISSUE  A|,  this  for 
SUBSCRIPTION  TO  UNITED  REPORTS  .  . .  just 

Please  send  me  United's  Special  Investment  Package  of  Stock 
Market  advice.  I  understand  I  get  my  money  back  if  I  am  not 
completely  satisfied.  My  check  for  $5  is  enclosed. 


s 


■~l 


Name- 


FIO-3 


Address- 


City_ 


.State- 


-Zip- 


l_. 


Not  assignable  without  your  consent. 


210  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116 

HUNTTEiy 

Business^Irrvestment  Service 


Psychology  &  Investing 


FINANCIAL 

TAX-FREE  INCOME 
SHARES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  2040/Denver,  Colorado  80201 

Keep  more  of  what  you  earn  by  investing  in  a 
portfolio  of  tax-free  income  securities.  Send  for  a 
free  prospectus  of  our  NO-LOAD  MUTUAL  FUND 
which  includes  more  complete  information,  in- 
cluding management  fee  charges  and  expenses. 
Read  it  carefully  before  you  send  money  or  invest. 
Fund  income  may  be  subject  to  state  and  local 
taxes.  One  of  the  Financial  Group  of  No-Load 
Mutual  Funds  serving  America's  investment 
needs  since  1932. 

1*800525*8085 

In  continental  U.S. 
1-800-332-9145  in  Colorado  or 
779-1233  in  Denver. 


Name- 


City  

State  Zip. 


Phone, 
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TEACHING  KIDS 

BUSINESS  IS 
OUR  BUSINESS. 


Junior  Achievement  offers  business 
people  a  rare  opportunity.  A  chance 
lo  share  their  knowledge  with  the 
next  generation  of  business  people. 

In  our  )A  evening  program  you'll 
meet  once  a  week  with  high  school 
students  to  help  them  set  up  and  run 
their  own  companies.  Or,  in  our 
daytime  program,  Project  Business, 
you'll  go  into  classrooms  once  a 
week  to  teach  8th  or  9th  graders 
about  the  business  world. 

To  find  out  more  about  Junior 
Achievement  contact  our  local  office 
listed  in  your  white  pages  or  write 
Junior  Achievement  Inc..  National 
Headquarters,  550  Summer  St., 
Stamford,  Conn.  06901. 

Like  over  30,000  other  men  and 
women  you'll  discover  a  special 
sense  of  achievement  when  you  |om 
lunior  Achievement. 

A  little  pride  will 
go  a  long,  long  way. 


N.Y  Times 


RISTORANTE 
ITALIANO 
LUNCH  &  DINNER 
Amer.  Express  & 
Diners  Club 
251  E.  53rd  Street 


(Bet.  2nd  &  3rd  Aves.) 
NYC  753-8450-1  r1 


Even  in  an  affluent  society  not  everyon 
can  be  rich.  But  nearly  everyone  can  aa 
rich — in  spite  of  the  damage  it  does  them. 

FIT  FOR  A  KING 


By  Srully  Blotnick 


Smart  marketers  long  ago  discov- 
ered that  everybody  wants  what  the 
rich  have.  But  a  new  and  unsettling 
twist  on  this  theme  has  emerged  in 
recent  years.  Now,  everyone  wants 
what  they  think  the  rich  enjoy — 
even  if  enjoying  it  means  harming 
oneself. 

Take  premium  ice  cream.  Manu- 
facturers of  the  product  are  willing 
to  state  candidly — in  private — that 
it  differs  from  their  regular  brand 
primarily  in  containing  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  fat.  Fat  is  gen- 
erally shunned  by  people  whose 
education  and/or  earnings  are  above 
average  because  these  people  tend 
to  be  more  health-conscious  than 
the  majority.  Not  only  does  that 
apply  to  exercise,  it  also  applies  to 
the  foods  they  eat.  Given  the  perma- 
nently adverse  cardiac  conse- 
quences of  high-fat  diets,  the  well- 
off  and  well-educated  normally  at- 
tempt to  limit  dietary  lipids.  Those 
they  do  eat  they  prefer  to  be  unsatu- 
rated, which  are  generally  liquid  at 
room  temperature  rather  than  solid. 

All  their  knowledge  and  restraint 
sail  out  the  window,  however, 
when  they  are  faced  with  a  choice 
between  premium  and  regular  ice 
cream.  Of  course,  the  extra  fat 
makes  the  product  taste  creamier, 

Dr.  Srully  Blotnick  is  a  research  psychologist 
and  author  of  Getting  Rich  Your  Own  Vi'ay 
and  Winning:  The  Psychology  of  Successful 
Investing. 


but  it's  not  the  taste  that  sells  thi 
stuff.  It's  the  term  "premium."  1 
has  an  elite  ring  to  it.  As  one  ne\ 
millionaire  put  it,  "If  I'm  not  part  c 
the  elite  now,  when  will  I  ever  be 
With  that,  he  wolfed  down  a  pint 
the  highest-fat  coronary-artery  I 
clogger  on  the  market.  This  is  on  I 
heart  attack  for  which  he  is  appai 
ently  willing  to  pay  extra. 

Premium  ice  cream  and  munici 
pal  bonds  usually  aren't  thought  t< 
belong  in  the  same  category,  ye) 
both  appeal  to  people  in  the  sarrn 
way.  Although  people  who  buy  mui 
nicipals  claim  they  love  being  "tril 
pie  tax  exempt,"  the  anthmeti< 
shows  that  in  many  cases  they  an 
merely  throwing  their  money  away 
The  return  they  earn  is  less  than  thi 
fully  taxed  yield  would  be  on  othei 
instruments,  and  they  wouldn' 
have  to  risk  their  capital.  Neverthe 
less,  if  the  rich  previously  used  mu 
nicipals,  then  the  not-so-rich  wan 
to  own  some  now.  It  makes  therr 
feel  that  they  have  arrived,  ever 
though  the  purchase  helps  guaran 
tee  that  they  may  never. 

Then  there  is  gambling.  Mosi 
people's  vision  of  Monte  Carlo  was 
formed  by  watching  Thirties'  anc 
Forties'  films  showing  the  wealthy 
and  regal  entertaining  themselves 
at  the  gaming  tables.  It  doesn't  take 
a  fortune  or  a  title  to  do  that  any 
more,  but  the  thrill  that  comes  from 
playing  what,  in  their  minds,  is  a 
rich  man's  game  is  still  there. 

People  wearing  plaid  Bermuda 
shorts  and  loud  Hawaiian  shirts 
who  crowd  Atlantic  City  and  Las 
Vegas  casinos  have  abandoned  the 
elegant  dress  and  self-conscious  ci- 
vility of  the  aristocrats  they  saw  in 
vintage  films.  But  they  continue  to 
enjoy  the  subtle  glow,  the  hidden 
pleasure,  that  comes  from  partici- 
pating in  an  event  once  reserved  fori 
members  of  High  Society.  Casino 
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nbling  costs  many  players  a  for- 
le,  but  that  is  a  price  they  are 
[ling  to  pay  in  order  to  feel  that 
;y  are  emulating  the  rich. 
Setting  on  horses,  particularly 
oroughbreds,  provides  the  same 
ich  of  class  that  casino  gamblers 
?erience.  Even  people  who  claim 
it  they  go  to  the  track  merely  to 

and  make  money  confess,  when 
erviewed,  that  they  enjoy  the 
ppings.  As  one  such  said  to  me: 
's  appropriate.  You  know,  this  is 
i  Sport  of  Kings." 
:inally,  we  come  to  tax  shelters, 
restors  in  my  sample  who  are 
zing  upon  some  of  the  shadiest 
alters  ever  concocted  are  similar- 
motivated.  Many  buyers  are  not 

need  of  shelters  (for  the  same 
ison  that  they  don't  need  munici- 
1s)  and  are  blind  to  the  dangers — 
:luding  increased  IRS  scrutiny, 
ley  are  blind  because  they  think 
;y  are  acting  smart,  like  the  rich, 
rhis  summer  gave  me  a  chance  to 
;  just  how  far  some  people  will 
—psychologically  as  well  as  geo- 
iphically — to  copy  what  they 
ink  the  rich  do.  I  asked  181  re- 
rning  vacationers  to  rate  how  sat- 
ying  they  found  their  trips.  Since 
tave  data  on  how  satisfying  they 
md  their  prior  vacations,  I  was 
le  to  get  a  baseline  average  for 
ch.  Then  I  told  90  of  the  181, 
lected  at  random,  that  someone 
h  and/or  famous  also  happened  to 

a  guest  at  the  place  (town  or 
tel)  where  they  stayed. 
Ln  a  followup  survey  conducted 
o  weeks  later,  these  people's  esti- 
ites  of  how  satisfying  they  now 
and  their  vacation  had  shot  up  by 
%.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
d  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
d  accidentally  rubbed  elbows 
th  royalty  actually  downgraded 
eir  vacations  by  6%.  "It  was  nice 
get  away,"  they  said  offhandedly, 
lit  it  was  nothing  special." 
A  young  production  manager  re- 
ntly  told  me  that  he  badly  wanted 

be  made  head  of  his  division. 
Vhich,"  he  asked,  "should  I  spend 
y  money  on,  a  computer  course  or 
Rolex?  Which  will  impress  them 
ore?"  I  do  know  which  he  thinks 
the  more  impressive  as  a  job  cre- 
mtial.  He  bought  the  Rolex. 
In  a  democracy,  each  person  has 
e  right  to  harm  himself  any  way 
:  chooses.  In  the  U.S.,  we  choose 

do  it  as  the  rich  once  did.  ■ 
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YOU  CANNOT  TAKE 
GRANVILLE  FOR  GRANTED. 

Most  people  know  Joseph  Granville.  Most  people  in  the  market  think  that 
they  know  his  position  on  the  market,  but  this  is  no  longer  true. 

The  Granville  Market  Letter  is  introducing  a  brand  new  SHORT  TERM 
TRADING  BAROMETER  based  on  ON-BA LANCE  VOLUME.  Every  few  weeks 
this  barometer  flashes  buy  signals  and  sell  signals.  Short  term  traders  can 
follow  this  barometer  using  market  index  options.  This  is  a  statistical  entity  and 
requires  no  interpretation. 

Upon  getting  the  latest  reading,  one  buys  calls  if  the  barometer  is  in  the  buy 
zone,  does  nothing  if  the  barometer  stands  in  the  neutral  zone,  or  buys  puts  if 
the  barometer  is  in  the  sell  zone. 

See  how  this  barometer  cuts  through  all  the  confusion 
of  the  daily  economic  news.  The  chart  in  the  Market ^^fKp 
Letter  gives  the  daily  readings  for  the    g^^wr^m  »tw  j-i 
past  four  months. 


GRANVILLE 

^—  mnrl/ot  lot  tor  


-market  letter- 

P.O.  DRAWER  23006,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  64141 


□  1  year  (46  issues)  $250.00 

□  1/2  year  (23  issues)   150.00 


Charge  to:  □  MasterCard 

SIGNATURE  

CARD  NO.   


□  1/4  year  (11  issues)  $85.00 

□  Four  week  trial    15.00 

□  Check  enclosed 


fMotfarCad) 

□  VISA 

EXP.  DATE. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


_CITY . 


STATE/ZIP. 


telephone; 


Payment  must  accompany  order  Subscription  not  assignable  without  consent  of  client 

Call  Toll  Free  1-800-874-0977  Ext.  12 


MILLIONS  IN 
OIL  &  GAS  LEASES 

TO  BE  AWARDED  NON-COMPETmVELY 


Many  U.S.  Government  oil  drilling  leases  are  awarded  without 
competitive  bidding,  and  for  relatively  low  fees.  Send  for  a  free  U.S. 
Government  publication.  "How  to  File  for  Non-Competitive  Oil&  Gas 
Leases."  The  next  filing  date  closing  is  Nov.  22, 1983.  Mail  the  coupon, 
or  call  toll-free. 

I — I  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "How  to  File  for  Non- Competitive  Oil 
— &  Gas  Leases." 


I  I  Please  send  me  additional  information 
—  about  First  Federal's  Advisory  Service. 


I  am  a  U.S.  Citizen  over 
age  21. 


Name . 


Address. 


City 


State . 


Zip. 


Home  / 
Phone  V 


) 


Bus.  / 
Phone  v 


FEDERAL 


Mail  to: 

FIRST  FEDERAL  ADVISORY  CORP. 

85  Devonshire  Street  -  Boston,  MA  02109 

or  can  1-800-328-1019 

Void  in  states  where  prohibited 
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Venture  Capital 


Bored  with  high  tech?  How  about  some 
low  tech?  Or  even  no  tech? 

JOHNNY  ONE  NOTE 


By  Thomas  P.  Murphy 


Is  it  possible  that  venture  capital  is 
about  to  get  off  its  current  high-tech 
kick  and  broaden  its  horizons?  It 
hasn't  happened  yet,  but  it  very  well 
may.  "We  are  talking  with  two  or 
three  venture  capital  partnerships 
every  week,"  one  insurance  com- 
pany executive  told  me,  "and  I  al- 
ways ask  if  there  is  any  end  or  any 
kind  of  ceiling  on  these  high-tech- 
nology investments.  Is  it  infinite?  I 
haven't  had  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion yet." 

A  partial  answer  comes  from 
Dougery,  Jones  &.  Wilder,  an  estab- 
lished San  Francisco-based  partner- 
ship currently  raising  more  money. 
This  story  is  different  and,  for  to- 
day's investment  climate,  contrar- 
ian as  well:  About  30%  of  their  new 
fund,  they  tell  prospects,  will  go 
into  oil-  and  gas-related  ventures. 
These  are  not  drilling  partnerships 
they  are  talking  about,  but  invest- 
ments in  companies  either  servic- 
ing the  oil  industry  or  manufactur- 
ing products  used  by  it.  Why  this 
unfashionable  emphasis? 

In  part,  the  Dougery,  Jones  part- 
ners argue,  because  gloom  about  the 
oil  industry  is  overdone.  Just  as  im- 
portant, one  of  them — David 
Jones — grew  up  in  the  oil  patch  and 
knows  the  industry.  "We  are  con- 
cerned about  high  technology," 
John  Dougery  told  me,  "because  ev- 


Thomas  P.  Murphy  heads  a  venture  capital 
firm.  Partnership  Dankist,  Stamford,  Conn. 


erybody  is  so  excited  about  it." 

Another  answer,  and  farther  off 
the  beaten  path,  comes  from  a  new 
partnership  called  Adler  &  Shaykin. 
Fred  Adler,  52,  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best-known  and  most  successful 
venture  capitalists  in  the  country. 
But  Adler's  latest  venture  is  not 
venture  capital.  It  is  a  $100  million 
leveraged  buyout  fund.  Why  lever- 
aged buyouts?  Leonard  Shaykin,  39, 
whose  background  is  buyouts  at 
Citicorp,  explains  that  the  new 
partnership  figures  it  can  apply 
skills  learned  in  venture  capital  to 
leveraged  buyouts.  Typically,  today, 
leveraged  buyouts  start  with  a  Wall 
Street  orientation — that  is,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  financing  and  structur- 
ing the  deal,  not  on  running  it.  Wall 
Street  does  not  like  problems,  espe- 
cially management  problems.  Ven- 
ture capitalists,  on  the  other  hand, 
cut  their  teeth  on  management  and 
product  problems.  "We  might  buy  a 
high-technology  company,"  Shay- 
kin says,  "that  had  missed  a  genera- 
tion in  its  product  development. 
That  doesn't  scare  us." 

Yet  another  straw  in  the  wind 
comes  from  a  couple  of  venture  cap- 
italists— Spencer  Hoopes,  36,  and 
Andrew  Elder,  32,  who  left  a  ven- 
ture fund,  Churchill  International 
to  found  Xytec  in  Burlingame,  Calif. 
Despite  the  space-agey  name,  Xy- 
tec's  mission  is  low-technology  in- 
vestments, and  the  first  one  is 
Northwest  Molded  Products,  a  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. -based  company  that 
makes  the  plastic  housings  for  com- 
puters, among  other  things. 

It's  true  that  venture  capital  has 
never  been  exclusively  high  tech. 
Otherwise  we  would  not  have  a  Fed- 
eral Express  or  Pizza  Time  Theater. 
But  these  are  exceptions,  and  I 
would  guess  that  about  80%  of  ev- 
ery venture  capital  dollar  still  goes 
into  high-technology  companies. 


MONEY  a  INVESTMENTS 


Why,  then,  do  I  think  the  empha- 
sis may  be  changing?  Because  I  sus- 
pect that  high  tech  is  finally  getting 
overdone;  too  many  dollars  chasing 
dwindling  potentials.  There  are  91 
venture  capital  partnerships  out 
there  calling  on  the  institutions  to 
raise  money  or  get  more  money.  So 
says  Stanley  Pratt,  publisher  of  Ven- 
ture Capital  Journal.  Then  talk  to 
people  in  the  institutions  the  ven- 
ture capitalists  are  calling  on — pen- 
sion funds  and  insurance  companies 
mostly.  The  names  and  promises  of 
these  partnerships  have  become  a 
blur  to  the  prospective  investors. 
What  nearly  all  of  these  venture 
capitalists  are  selling  is  that  won- 
derful world  of  high-technology  in- 
vestment success.  Now,  this  isn't  a 
big  problem  to  the  established  part- 
nerships, the  Hambrecht  &.  Quists. 
Those  partnerships  are  not  having 
much  trouble  raising  their  mega- 
funds,  those  $100  million-and-up 
venture  funds.  From  start  to  finish, 
that  kind  of  fund  can  be  put  togeth- 
er— mostly  by  telephone — in  a  cou- 
ple of  months. 

But  it  is  a  tougher  row  to  hoe  for  a 
new  partnership.  Today's  groups  are 
usually  people  out  of  institutional 
venture  investment  jobs  or  with  op- 
erating experience  in  high-technol- 
ogy companies.  Three  years'  experi- 
ence qualifies  a  partner  as  a  senior 
hand.  These  newer  groups  are  not 
having  an  easy  time.  For  a  new  ven- 
ture capital  partnership,  money 
raising  is  no  love  fest  on  the  tele- 
phone. It  is  a  grinding  dog-and-pony 
show  that  can  require  crisscrossing 
the  country  time  and  again.  It  can 
take  six  months  to  a  year  full  time 
to  find  out  if  the  new  venture  part- 
nership is  going  to  get  financed. 

Stanley  Pratt  figures  half  of  these 
hopefuls  don't  make  it.  Which  is 
why  I  suspect  that  low  tech  or  no 
tech  may  be  coming  into  fashion. 
How  does  a  newcomer  make  his 
mark  in  an  already  crowded  and  in- 
tensely competitive  field?  By  offer- 
ing something  different.  And  that  is 
what  I  think  we  are  going  to  see 
them  doing.  There  are  a  lot  of  good 
marketing  and  retailing  and  distri- 
bution and  service  industry  ideas 
out  there.  Today,  they  haven't 
much  of  a  chance  of  ever  getting 
venture  capital  backing.  Tomorrow 
they  may  find  venture  capitalists 
beating  at  their  door.  That  would  be 
a  good  thing.  ■ 
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WHAT'S  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
AND  READ  ALL  OVER 
THE  WORLD? 


VNforldPaper 
Jour  nalMondial 
DiarioMundial 

mm 

It's  the  same  paper  in  different  languages  appearing  in  sixteen  countries. 

For  information:  WorldPaper,  44  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  USA    Tel:  (617)  720-0525    Telex:  6817273 


Forbes 


Classified/  Special  Fall  Issue 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNIT 


[1=  LOOKING  FOR  NEW  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES' 


Gonotai  Electric  1 1943  edition  of  me  "New  Product/N«w  Builrwu  DtgMT  dMcrtM 
over  500  producttond-proccum  that  or*  currently  available  lor  acquisition  or  I  icemirv 
to  ute  or  manufacture  and  market  yourself 

Itemi  large  and  small,  rang*  from  new  Inventions  and  RAD  spinoff l  lo  full 
developed  tool ed  up  products  from  a  variety  of  sources;  universities.  MD  firms,  Govern 
ment  agencies,  entrepreneurs  and  mafor  companies  Including  GE  You  may  find  the  ont 
product  you  need  to  start  your  own  business,  or  add  to  your  product  line 

Began  13  years  ago  as  an  outlet  lor  GE  Items  only,  me  NP/NB  Digest  now  contain 
items  from  sources  around  the  world 

The  Illustrated  8  'i  x  f  t  Inch  "New  Product/New  Business  Digest"  contains  over  60  page 
and  Includes  complete  names  and  addresses  tor  direct  toilow-up  The  1 9*3  Annual  Edrnof 
Is  $59  00  copy  (57500  copy  overseas)  Only  prepaid  orders  are  accepted  NY  Stall 
residents  odd  sales  tax. 


General  Electric  Company  •  Business  Growth  Services 
120  Erie  Blvd.  Room  127  •  Schenectady  N  Y  12305  USA 

GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 

rnz^^^=n  usa  zzn=^^zzz 


CONSULTING 


REAL  ESTATE 


SAVE 

this  address 
If  you  are  interested 
in  a  Farm  or  a  Ranch 
anywhere  in  the  west 

Contact  ORR  LAND  COMPANY 

We  have  all  sizes 

ORR  LAND  COMPANY 

420  East  58th  Street,  Suite  1 55 
Denver,  CO  80126 

(303)  295-1313 


ONLY  $100  PER  ACRE! 

14. 100  acres  inOreg  cow  country.  2,400 
acres  under  cultivation,  200  irrigated 
Home,  support  facilities  Owner  financ- 
ing at  9c/r  annual  percentage  rate. 

700-HEAD  COLO.  RANCH! 

Low  wintering  ground  to  spring  calving 
pasture — no  trucking!  2.050  acres,  1,185 
irrigated  pasture.  650  hay  ground. 
Private  U.S.F.S.  grazing  permit.  3 
homes,  support  facilities.  $2,200,200. 
excellent  owner  financing 

Call  or  write  for  free 
FALL  real  estate  catalog! 

UNITED  FARM  AGENCY 

612-Y  West  47th  Street 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64112 
Ph.  Toll-Free:  1-800-821-2599 


CAPE  COD 

For  the  world's  best  waterfront 
real  estate  values! 
Lakefront  homes  from  $57,900. 
Salt  waterfront  homes  from  $125,000. 
Vineyard  Sound  Realty  Corp. 
Better  Homes  &  Gardens 
314  Gilford  St.,  Falmouth.  MA  02540 
(617)  540-4700 


LAND  WANTED 


INVESTOR  WANTS  LAND 

A  scenic  working  ranch  or  timber- 
land.  Not  less  than  10.000  acres. 
Will  buy  for  cash  or  terms  as  re- 
quired 

Box  A  253  Forbes 
60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  N  Y.  1001 1 


REAL  ESTATE 
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CAPE  COD  MASSACHUSETTS 

Cotuit — Ostervillc 
*Cotuit:  Waterfront  Colonial,  sandy 

beach  &  dock  $695,000 
*New  home  under  construction, 

1  acre  on  Cotuit  Bay 
"Ostervillc:  Large  restored  home, 

walk  to  private  beach  $235. 000 

Cotton 

john  cotton,  jr.  real  estate 
15  West  Bay  Rd..  Ostemlle.  MA  02655 
(617)428-9115 


CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VIRGINIA 
World  renowned  for  its  country 

estates  and  farming  plantations.  Con' 

sider  this  cross-section: 

BROOMLEY— "One  of  the  ten  finest 
estates  in  Va."  Magnificent  Georgian 
Manor  w/  unsurpassed  horse  facilities. 

CAST1LL1A— 612  a.  beautiful  rolling 
land  in  heart  of  Keswick  Hunt.  Graced 
w/  grand  19th  C.  manor,  stone  stables  &. 
barns.  Rare  offering.  $1,685,000 

GALLJSON  HALL— One  of  Amenca's 
truly  great  homes.  Exquisire  brick 
Georgian  Manor  on  44  a.  in  Farmington 
C.C.  $1,450,000. 

MAPLE  HILL— 370  a.  grain  farm  w/ 
elegant  farm  house  amidst  beautiful 
estates.  $790,000. 
For  brochures  on  abcne  or  on  other  country 

properties  of  distinction  from  $200,000,  please 

contact. 

ROY  WHEELER  REALTY  CO. 

401  E.  High  St.  Charlottesville,  VA.  22901 
804-2964176  TWX/TELEXjr"510-587-5408 


CODY,  WYOMING 
RANCH 

Nestled  in  Sunlight  Basin  9  miles  in- 
side the  National  Forest,  this  1015  acre 
ranch  with  Forest  Permits  supports  500 
animal  units  and  is  graced  by  a  spec- 
tacular architect's  designed  residence 
tucked  into  an  aspen  grove  command- 
ing an  awesome  vista  of  the  high  moun- 
tains which  frame  this  unique  basin. 
Contact:  HALL  &  HALL,  INC.  Ex- 
clusive Agents.  Box  1924,  Billings. 
MT  59103  Phone  (406)  252-2155 


NYC  CO-OP 

For  sale  by  owner — Top  floor  (43rd) 
Modern  apartment.  Immaculate  condi- 
tion .  82nd  St .  &  East  End  Ave . .  Excep- 
tional unobscured  E.  &  S.  view.  3  Bed- 
rooms, 3^2  baths,  larse  living/dining, 
(over.  Price  $975,000.  For  appt 
Call  Mrs  Clark  212-.364-6021. 


MAIL  ORDER  OPPORTUNITY 


Start  a  profitable  home  business  in 
America's  fastest  growing  industry 
—growing  50%  faster  tban  general  retail 
Nationally  known  authority  will  teach 
you  No  previous  experience,  no  product 
investment  required  Work  full  or  pari 
lime  Write  for  free  book  about  mail  order 
opportunities,  case  histories,  plus  com- 
plete details  No  obligation 

Mail  Order  Associates 
Dept  67,  Montvale.  NJ  07645  


BUSINESS  VALUATIONS 

For  Taxes,  Litigation,  ESOP.  Sal 
Comp  Plans.  Consult  to  Law.i 
Business.  Gov't  Tax  Authontie 

Expert  Court  Testimony 
AMBROSE/MANAGEMENT 
ADVISORS,  INC. 
1200  Lincoln  #410.  Denver,  CO  803 
303/571-0111 


FORBES  CLASSIFIED 


FORBES  CLASSIFIED  is  published  in  the  first  issue  of  each 
month.  Advertising  closing  date  is  one  month  preceding  date  of 
issue. 

Frequency  discounts  available.  Payment  must  accompany 
order  unless  from  accredited  agency. 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  WRITE  OR  CALL: 

LINDA  LOREN 
FORBES  CLASSIFIED 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE/NEW  YORK,  NY  10011 
(212)  620-2440 


FAST  FACTS 
ABOUT  FORBES 
SUBSCRIBERS: 


★  200,048  serve  on 
their  companies' 
board  of  directors 


★  260,140  serve  on 
boards  of  one  or 
more  companies 


★  683,200  own 
securities.  Average 
value:  $615,240 


*  Total  paid  circula- 
tion: 700,000 


*  329,000  are  in  top 
management  positions 


Average  household 
income:  $124,060 


*  Average  Net  worth: 
$915,313 


Forbes 
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COMPUTERS 

EXECUTIVE  GIFTS                       EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 

EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 

:OMPUTERS 


ELEMARKETING 
Works  For  You 


800-841-0860 


I  For  Your  Discount  Prices 

Go.  S  Info  912-377-7120 


commodore  •  EPSON 

BBB  smith  cobona 
XAMKLIN     •  OKJLWA 

E3GLE     •  TRS-80 


Micro  Management 
Systems,  inc.      „  _ 

TELEMARKET  DEPT.  I  F  B  S 

803  Thomas ville  Road  East 
Cairo,  Georgia  31728 


DATA  BASE 
EDUCATION 


A  BASF.  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS: 

for  a  DBMS '  It  so.  which  one  •  •  Over  300 
ts  and  200  vendors  •Commitment  is  difficult 
rse  •  Substantial .  permanent  affect  on  your 
t  of  business 

Y  A  DBMS — DON'T  BE  SOLD  ONE! 
A  few  hundred  S  in  preparation  can 
prevent  a  SMulii-Million  mistake1 

vlS  EVALUATION  and  SELECTION 
A  one-da\  seminar  at  your  site. 

RY  J.  MEYER  Consultant  in  Computing 
203/846-4042 


FORBES  BINDERS 


SLIP  CASES 

OR  BINDERS 

In  red  and  gold 

leatherette. 

Slipcase:  $5.95, 

three  for  $17 

Binders:  $7.50; 

three  for  $21.75 

check  with  your  name  and 

address  to: 

ESSE  JONES  BOX  CORP. 

Dept  FB,  P  O  Box  5120 

Philadelphia,  PA  19141 

IS  CARING 


F1083 


THE  MEDALLION  WATCH 
A  WORK  OF  ART 

Quartz  movement      a  touch 
of  class  ...  The  look  of  Gold 
By  the  Master  Engravers 
art  the  Bull  &  Bear  is  hand- 
somely reproduced  in  stun- 
ning detail  and  dimension 
After  striking  a  lustrous  gold 
'  ush  is  applied  lo  the  dial 
rown  is  a  pen  Black  Sap- 
ihire  Lizard  leather  strap 
Battery  operated  One  year 
guarantee 

No  BB327I  Ladies. 
No  BB8274  Men  s 
$187  50  each.  $3  00 
Shpng  ea  .  NY 
Del.  Add  Sales  Tax 
Charge  it1  Visa  &  Master 
harge  accepted  FREE 
1L0R    CATALOG  WITH 
LARGEST  SELECTION  WALL 
STREET  GIFT  ITEMS  AVAIL- 
ABLE 

ARNOLD  GROSSMAN 
CO..  INC. 
17  N.  Bleeker  St. 
ML  Vernon,  N  Y.  10550 
914-668-7451 
CUSTOM  CORPORATE  DESIGNS 
MINIMUM  25  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


MAILING  LISTS 


212,000 
MILLIONAIRES 
11,000 
MULTI- 
MILLIONAIRES 
4,691,000  BIG  INVESTORS 

Coil  ot  It' tile  (jet  am  Fue  I 
"Kem  I984  Ommlwi 


W.S.  PONTON,  INC. 
Wluttuiq  Li&l  Specials 
Siwce  I885" 

The  Ponton  Building 

5149  Butler  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15201 
412-782-2360 

TRAVEL 


Hideaways  Guide 


World  wide  listings  of  private 
vacation  homeslcondos  for  rent 
exchange  &  sale.  Also 
yacht  charters  and 
country  Inns. 
Photos,  descriptions,  and 
^contact.  Free  brochure. 
1-800-843-4433 
POB  1459  F  •  Concord  •  MA  07742 


Cruise  beautiful  French  canals 
on  hotelboat!  Superb  French 
cuisine.  Relax  on  sundeck  or 
cycle  alongside  while  floating 
through  Burgundy.  Visit  pictur- 
esque villages  and  chateaus.  In- 
dividuals or  charter  group  (max- 
imum-12).  Paris  pickup  HORI- 
ZON, 215  N.  75th,  Belleville,  IL 
62223,  800-851-3448  Hemphill! 
Harris  Travel,  General  Sales  Agent. 


UNDOUBTEDLY  THE  FINEST  TRIBUTE 
A  COMPANY  CAN  PAY  ITS  EXECUTIVES 

A  PORTRAIT  BY  ONE  OF 
AMERICA'S  FOREMOST 
PAINTERS  OR  SCULPTORS 

For  generations  leading 
U.S.  Corporations  have 
commissioned  the  artists 
represented  by  Portraits.  Inc 
to  honor  executives  and 
their  families. 


Visit  our  new  exhibition  gallery 
for  a  personal  consultation  or 
send  81.  for  our  color  brochure 
to  Dept.  400 

PORTRAITS,  INC. 

PORTRAIT  CENTER  OF  AMERICA 
9HS  Park  Ave.  NY  I002H  (212)  879-SS60 


Oil  on  canitts.  -tO  x  M>  inches 


SAVE  S  ON  COMPUTERS  &  CALCULATORS 


H-P  41CV  $219.95  —  HP-41C 
$169  95  —  HP-12C-15C-16CC 
$99 .95  —  HP-75C  $699.95  — 
Commodore  64K  $189.95"  — 
Commodore  portable  color  64 
$895.00  —  TI-99/4A  $99.95"  — 
Tl  CC40  Port  Comp  $199  95  — 
Mattel  Int.  $49.95"  —  Mattel 
Aquarius  Comp  $79.95"  — 
Timex  Computer  $39  95  —  Atari 
1200XL  $349.95  .  Epson 
$369  95,  Star,  Okidata,  NEC, 
Diablo     and     more  printers. 

'call  us  for  explanation 

OSC  —  PO  Box  74545,  LA,  Cal 
90004  —  800  421-8045  or 
213-739-1  130  —  In  Cal  800 
252-2153.  VISA  MC 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST 
FINE  WATCH  DISCOUNTER 

Save  25%  to  50% 
On  the  World's  Finest  Timepieces 
ROLEX ,  CARTIER,  CORUM. 
P1AGET.  CONCORD. 
PATEK  PHILIPPE,  etc. 
No  Sales  Tax  to  Out  of  State  Buyers 
2-Year  Unconditional  Guarantee 

Trade-ins  Encourged 
Overnight  Delivery  Nationwide 
Thousands  of  Satisfied  Customers 
Worldwide  References 

MARCUS  &CQ 

9460  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills, 
CA  90212  (213)  271-6244 

Virile  or  Phone  for  Comptimenlary  Brochure 


Original  autograph  letters  and 
documents  of  presidents, 
authors,  composers,  scientists, 
financiers,  statesmen,  artists, 
military  leaders.  Ancients  and 
medieval  manuscripts. 
Brochure  upon  request. 
Catalogue  $2 

THE  RENDELLS,  INC. 

154FM  Wells  Avenue 
Newton,  Massachusetts  02159 


EXECUTIVE 
ESSENTIALS'" 

tor  the  business  of  your  lite 
and  the  lite  ot  your  business 

FREE 
CHRISTMAS 
CATALOG 

By  Mail 

A  Catalog  for 
the  Executive 
Fully  illustrative.  Features  quality 
products  and  services  to  make  your 
business  and  personal  life  easier, 
more  comfortable  and  productive 
We  guarantee  100%  satisfaction 


Name 


Company  (if  appl ) 


Address 


Cify 


State  Zip 
Call  Toll  Free  800-221-9819 
Or  (212)  675-7236 
Dept.  D4,  377  W.  11  St.,  NYC  10014 


Forbes:  CapitalistTboP 


one  out  of  every  5  FORBES 
subscribers  is  a  millionaire 


Flashbacks 


Edited  by  Dero  A.  Saunders 


"The  more  things  change. . . ." 
Items  from  past  issues  of  Forbes 


Sixty  years  ago  in  Forbes 

(From  the  issue  of  September  29,  1923) 


'"Well,  that's  settled!"  was  the  sardonic 
caption  of  this  Forbes  cartoon  on  the 
outcome  of  the  coal  strike  of  1923 


"The  coal  strike  has  been  'settled'  ac- 
cording to  [Pennsylvania]  Governor 
Pinchot,  but  the  only  thing  that 
seems  to  have  been  settled,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  Marcus'  cartoon  in  this 
issue  [see  above ],  is  that  the  public  will 
have  to  pay  $1  a  ton  more  for  coal." 

"The  sharp  break  in  the  stock  market 
was  not  caused  by  heavy  selling  by 
financiers.  It  was  the  work  chiefly  of 
professional  speculators,  led,  accord- 
ing to  Wall  Street  gossip,  by  Percy  A. 
Rockefeller,  who  has  earned  more  of  a 
reputation  as  a  stock  market  operator 
than  as  a  creator  or  upbuilder  of  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

"The  attack  upon  prices  encoun- 
tered little  opposition,  because  it  is 
everywhere  admitted  that  the  public 
have  neither  been  selling  nor  buying 
stocks  on  a  large  scale  for  some  time. 
Another  set  of  heavyweight  specula 
tors  could  probably  bring  about  quite 
as  sharp  an  upward  movement  should 
such  a  maneuver  appeal  to  their  fan- 
cy. That  much  is  said  here  of  the 
stock  market  lest  businessmen  attach 
unwarranted  importance  to  recent 
spectacular  fluctuations." 

"The    Washington  announcement 

that  the  Dollar  Line  has  purchased 
seven   government    passenger  and 


freight  ships  to  establish  a  regular 
round-the-world  service  recalls  [that] 
the  veteran  head  of  the  company, 
Robert  Dollar,  possesses  the  'know 
how'  in  perhaps  larger  measure  than 
any  other  shipping  man  in  Amer- 
ica. ...  A  number  of  steamship  men 
and  companies  knew  enough  to 
scramble  for  ships  after  the  war  broke 
out,  but  not  many  of  them  had  expe- 
rience enough  and  foresight  enough 
to  sell  most  of  their  fleet  before  the 
bubble  burst.  Mr.  Dollar  got  in  at  the 
right  time  and  got  out,  as  far  as  he 
could,  at  the  right  time.  Now,  when 
other  shipowners  are  in  the  dumps 
and  see  no  daylight  ahead,  the  veter- 
an San  Franciscan  comes  along  and 
adds  seven  13,000-tonners  to  his  al- 
ready large  fleet.  .  .  .  This  constitutes 
the  only  American  passenger  and 
freight  steamship  service  circling  the 
globe  today." 

"The  evidence  of  prosperity  through- 
out the  U.S.  was  emphasized  in  a  tele- 
gram from  President  Calvin  Coolidge 
read  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Traveling  Salesmen. 
The  President's  message  read:  'It  is 


As  head  of  the  American  Bankers  Associ- 
ation, Walter  W.  Head  of  Omaha  was  at 
the  heart  of  the  1923  wealthy  establish- 
ment. But  as  his  comments  on  radical- 
ism illustrate,  he  was  no  standpatter:  "It 
does  not  suffice  merely  to  decry  radical- 
ism, to  meet  denunciation  with  denun- 
ciation. Radical  doctrines  in  fact  have 
some  basis;  else  they  would  attract  no 
following.  The  problem  is  to  discover  the 
evil — uncover  it  so  that  all  may  see — 
then  betid  every  energy,  labor  with  every 
interest,  to  remove  it. " 


particularly  pleasing  at  this  time  to 
send  a  message  of  greetings  and  felici- 
tation to  the  traveling  salesmen  of  thel 
nation  in  convention  assembled.  Thei 
evidence  of  continuing  good  business) 
conditions  and  the  indications  of  fur-| 
ther  improvement  from  this  time  for-j 
ward  are  such  as  must  be  gratifying  to| 
your  members,  representing,  as  theyjl 
always  do,  the  best  informed  andl 
most  understanding  business  opti- 
mism of  the  country.'  " 

"After  conferences  with  President] 
Coolidge  and  Secretary  [of  War] 
Weeks,  Henry  Ford  announced  that  he 
had  'taken  under  advisement'  a  re-i 
quest  of  the  War  Secretary,  concurred 
in  by  President  Coolidge,  to  modify  his 
offer  for  the  purchase  and  lease  of  thei 
government's  power  and  nitrate  proj- 
ects at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala." 

"What  promises  to  be  the  two  big) 
domestic  subjects  for  political  discus-i 
sion  and  agitation  during  the  coming) 
twelve  months?  Agricultural  prob-1 
lems  and  currency  'reforms.'  Our 
farmers  apparently  exercise  more  po-i 
litical  influence  today  than  any  other 
class  or  group.  Unhappily,  many  ofi 
them  are  clamoring  for  the  wholesale 
issuance  of  fiat  money  or  other  curren- 
cy gerrymandering  which  will  makei 
paper  money  plentiful,  as  championed] 
by  Henry  Ford  and  others  utterly  igno- 
rant  of  the  bitter  experiences  suffered! 
by  various  nations  in  the  past  which 
succumbed  to  the  delusion  that  gov- 
ernments could  manufacture  pros-i 
penty  merely  by  manufacturing  a  su-j 
perabundance  of  paper  money." 

"The  Security  Trust  &  Savings  was  the 

result  of  the  merger  late  in  1921  of  the: 
Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  Long  Beach  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings and  the  Security  Trust  &  Savings 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  result  was  an 
institution  of  $  10  million  capital  with 
55  directors,  2 1 5,000  depositors  and  22 
branches.  .  .  .The  other  great  bank  on 
the.  Coast  appearing  in  the  1923  list  is; 
the  Bank  of  Italy  of  San  Francisco  [now 
Bank  of  America].  It  has  a  capital  of1 
$15  million.  It  has  18  branches  in  San 
Francisco  [and]  43  branches  in  other 
California  towns." 


Fifty  years  ago 

(October  1.  1933) 

"Alfred  P.  Sloan  told  me,  not  so  very| 
long  ago,  that  he  never  flew,  and  went! 
on  to  explain  that  no  worthwhile  sav- 
ing in  time  could  be  effected  on  short 
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troit's  rich  and  famous  Fisher  brothers,  who  supplied  General  Motors'  body-building  expertise  after  joining  GM  in  1919,  were 
nmonly  known  only  by  their  initials.  Above,  left  to  right,  are  W.A.,  L  P.,  E.F.,  C.T.,  F.J.  and  AJ. 


irneys,  or  even  on  trips  not  so  short, 
day  few  are  more  enthusiastic  air 
velers  than  the  president  of  Gener- 
Motors. 

'His  'conversion/  I  am  told,  came 
len  he  received  an  SOS  from  Wash- 
;ton  to  hasten  thither  without  a 
>ment's  delay.  An  airplane  was,  of 
jrse,  the  fastest  transportation, 
jmpted  by  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
'.  Sloan — probably  not  without 
ne  misgivings — boarded  one. 
ow]  Mr.  Sloan's  friends  tell  me  that 
is  flirting  with  the  idea  of  acquiring 
lydroplane  and  private  pilot  for  his 
i  at  his  Long  Island  home." 

— B.C.  Forbes 

ossibilities  of  conditioning  the  air 

automobile  bodies  as  well  as  study 
new  ways  to  improve  ventilation 
i  intriguing  the  interest  of  a  number 
automotive  engineers  these  days, 
lile  nobody  expects  to  see  air  cool- 
l  apparatus  in  stock  automobiles 
fore  1935  at  the  earliest,  practical 
perimentation  along  these  lines 
is  begun  some  time  ago." 

ive  years  ago,  when  Walt  Disney 
ide  his  first  Mickey  Mouse  pic- 
res,  several  manufacturers  asked  to 


use  the  new  star's  name  in  advertising 
and  sales  promotion.  Their  requests 
were  granted.  But  licensing  the  use  of 
Mickey  Mouse's  name  was  thought  to 
be  a  distinctly  secondary  activity.  .  .  . 

"Last  year,  however,  United  Artists 
took  over  the  distribution  of  Mickey 
Mouse  films,  made  a  survey  of  Mick- 
ey Mouse's  merchandising  possibili- 
ties and  decided  that  licensing  could 
be  made  a  major  source  of  revenue  if 
it  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
with  merchandising  experience.  Kay 
Kamen,  a  department  store  execu- 
tive, took  over  the  job  and  promptly 
made  four  decisions:  (1)  to  license 
only  important  companies;  (2)  to  li- 
cense only  one  manufacturer  in  each 
class  of  goods;  (3)  to  centralize  in  his 
office  all  advertising,  packaging  and 
promotion  plans;  (4)  to  stipulate  in 
the  licensing  contracts  the  outlets 
through  which  Mickey  Mouse  mer- 
chandise could  be  sold." 

Twenty-five  years  ago 

(October  1,  1958) 

"A  coolly  aloof  man,  aristocratic  in 
bearing  and  outlook,  [Container  Corp. 
Chairman]  Walter  Paepcke's  individ- 
ualistic ways  extend  far  beyond  office 


1933  luxury  liner.  The  Douglas  DC- 1 ,  forerunner  of  the  DC-2  and  the  famed  I X  >, 
is  the  first  of  the  modern  low-wing  planes  on  which  the  world's  airlines  were  built 


decor.  As  a  maker  of  boxes  and  con- 
tainers, as  in  everything  else,  he  is 
very  much  his  own  man.  Where  the 
average  paperboard  maker  shuns  the 
very  notion  of  northern  sites  for  his 
mills  as  a  virtually  ruinous  proposi- 
tion, the  always  independent-minded 
Walter  Paepcke  keeps  on  building 
new  ones  there  and  making  them  pay. 
Where  most  papermakers  treasure 
timberland  and  hoard  all  they  can, 
Paepcke  looks  on  woodland  assets 
with  a  distant  apathy.  And  in  an  in- 
dustry in  which  debt  financing  is  an 
everyday  tool,  he  stands  in  absolute 
abhorrence  of  long-term  debt. 

"Paepcke's  independent  ways  have 
fashioned  Container  Corp.  into  a 
company  with  a  unique  standing  in 
U.S.  industry.  No  other  company 
makes  as  many  boxes  or  containers, 
and  few  can  match  its  production  of 
paperboard,  the  thick  brown  paper 
which  goes  into  corrugated  boxes. 
From  its  67  plants  in  24  states  streams 
no  less  than  21%  of  all  the  fiber  cans 
made  in  the  U.S.,  10%  of  its  folding 
cartons  and  probably  an  even  larger 
share  of  the  'big'  cartons  used  in  pack- 
aging appliances,  TV  sets  and  similar 
consumer  wares.  All  of  which  added 
up  in  the  first  half  of  1958  to  sales  of 
$123.7  million  [and]  a  spanking  $6.9 
million  net  profit." 

"Chrysler  owes  much  of  its  liquidity 
to  its  foresight  in  raising  money  when 
it  did.  In  1954,  when  money  was  still 
relatively  easy,  President  Lester  Lum 
Colbert  sat  down  with  officials  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  and  ar- 
ranged a  $250  million  loan.  Running 
for  100  years  and  carrying  an  interest 
rate  of  just  3%%,  the  Chrysler  loan 
was  as  good  as  permanent  capital  for 
the  big  automaker.  To  top  this  off, 
early  this  summer  Colbert  arranged 
for  another  $150  million  in  long-term 
credit  to  be  made  available  whenever 
Chrysler  wants  it.  When  the  latest 
loan  is  drawn  down,  Chrysler  will 
have  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  half  billion  dollars  in  cash  to 
finance  its  1960  models." 
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The  entire  essence  of  America 
is  the  hope  to  first  make 
money — then  make  money  with 
money — then  make  lots  of 
money  with  lots  of  money. 
Paul  Erdman 


Money  for  me  has  only  one 
sound:  liberty. 
Gabrielle  Chanel 


It  requires  a  great  deal  of 
boldness  and  a  great  deal 
of  caution  to  make  a  great 
fortune,  and  when  you  have 
got  it,  it  requires  ten  times 
as  much  wit  to  keep  it. 
Meyer  Rothschild 


To  possess  money  is  very  well; 
to  be  possessed  by  it  is  to 
be  possessed  by  a  devil. 
Tryon  Edwards 


I  am  not  against  wealth.  I  am 
against  wealth  that  enslaves. 
Gandhi 


A  Text . . . 

For  he  that  hath,  to  him 
shall  be  given:  and  he 
that  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  even  that 
which  he  hath. 
Mark  4:25 


Sent  in  by  Helen  Davis,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
What's  your  favorite  text?  The  Forbes  Scrap- 
book  of  Thoughts  on  the  Business  of  Life  is 
presented  to  senders  of  texts  used. 


Mama  may  have,  papa  may 
have,  but  God  bless  the 
child  that's  got  his  own. 
Billie  Holiday 


Money  is  always  there, 
but  the  pockets  change. 
Gertrude  Stein 


Thoughts 

on  the  Business  of  Life 


A  generation  and  less  ago 
enthusiasm  usually  ran 
to  money-making.  Today 
enthusiasm  more  often  runs 
to  human  sert'ice,  to  creating 
and  building  up  useful 
enterprises,  to  bettering 
and  extending  the  country's 
commerce,  to  improving  the 
lot  of  the  rank  and  file, 
to  raising  the  national 
standard  of  education. 
B.C.  Forbes 


Money  buys  everything  except 
love,  personality,  freedom, 
immortality,  silence,  peace. 
Carl  Sandburg 


I  don't  like  money,  actually, 
but  it  quiets  my  nerves. 
Joe  Louis 


One  can  accumulate  enough 
wealth  to  buy  a  golden  bed, 
but  one  cannot  buy  sound 
sleep  with  money. 
Daniel  arap  Moi 


Happiness  lies  not  in  the 
mere  possession  of  money; 
it  lies  in  the  joy  of 
achievement,  in  the  thrill 
of  creative  effort. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


Money  makes  iron  float. 
Indian  Proverb 


More  than  3,000  "Thoughts."  indexed  by 
author  and  subject,  are  available  in  a  574- 
page  book  at  $13.95.  Send  check  and  order 
to:  Forbes  Inc.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011.  Add  appropriate  sales  tax  on  New 
York  State  orders. 


If  one  is  rich  and  one's  a 
woman,  one  can  be  quite 
misunderstood. 
Katherine  Graham 


Most  of  the  rich  people  I've 
known  have  been  fairly  miserable. 
Agatha  Christie 


After  a  man  makes  his  mark 
in  the  world,  a  lot  of  people 
will  come  around  with  erasers. 
Frank  G.  McInnis 


You  don't  need  great 
intelligence,  skill, 
resourcefulness  or 
knowledge  to  be  rich. 
To  be  rich  there's  only 
one  thing  you  need:  money. 
Alex  Ayres 


Few  rich  men  own 
their  own  property.  The 
property  owns  them. 
Robert  Ingersoll 


It  is  folly  to  live 
poor  and  die  rich. 
Scottish  Proverb 


Money  never  made  a  fool 
of  anybody,  it  only 
shows  them  up. 
Kin  Hubbard 


If  money  is  weak  and  wasting 
in  value,  even  the  rich  lack 
something  in  certainty  as  to 
their  worth.  Their  minds, 
like  those  of  others,  leap 
forward  to  the  day  when  their 
money  will  have  disintegrated. 
No  such  question  arises  in  the 
mind  of  its  possessor,  or  those 
who  would  denigrate  him,  if 
money  is  hard  and  eternal. 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith 


Gentility  is  what  is  left 
over  from  rich  ancestors 
after  the  money  is  gone. 
John  Ciardi 
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At  least  some  part  of  your  life  should  be  on  your  own  terms. 


't  just  sit  there  agreeing.  Drop  us  a  line  with  your  phone  number  and  we'll  have  a  nearby  Lotus  dealer  get  in  touch  with  you. 
Lotus  Performance  Cars,  L.R  530  Walnut  Street.  Norwood,  New  Jersey  07648 


&  Lotus 


For  all  the  commitments  you  make 


INSURANCE  FROM 

Burning  the  midnight  oil  is  some-  A&BMkMM^  worth  keeping  are  worth  thought- 
times  necessary  t<  >  keep  our  com-  WkbJ^ImME^  tu'  Protect'on-  CNA  Insurance 
mitments  to  those  who  count  Companies  and  the  agents  who 

most  in  our  lives.  Commitment  is  the  represent  us  understand  this.  We 

key  to  making  our  family,  home  and  business  provide  all  lines  of  insurance... to  help  those 
what  we  want  them  to  be.  And  commitments       who  make  commitments  keep  them. 


CNA  Insurance  Companies/CNA  Plaza/Chicago,  IL  60685  •  Independent  agents  who  represent  CNA  are  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages 
Personal,  Commercial,  Life  and  Health,  Employee  Benefits,  Professional  Liability,  Association  Programs,  Annuities  and  Pensions 
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Olds  Ninety^Eight  Regency. 

Luxury  carried  to  its  most 
logical  conclusion. 


The  most  exciting  part  of  the  luxurious 
new  Olds  Ninety-Eight  Regency  may  well 
be  the  impeccable  logic  behind  it  all. 

Compare,  and  you'll  see  that  this  beau- 
tifully-styled luxury  car  makes  downright 
good  sense.  With  Ninety-Eight  Regency, 
air  conditioning,  power  windows  and 
door  locks,  AM-FM  stereo  radiof  and  V8 
performance  are  standard.  And  the  ele- 


gant interior  has  comfortable  room  for  six. 

Olds  Ninety-Eight  Regency  for  1984. 
When  it  comes  to  luxury  cars,  the  logic  be- 
hind this  one  is  inescapable. 

Some  Oldsmobiles  are  equipped  with  en- 
gines produced  by  other  GM  divisions,  subsidi- 
aries or  affiliated  companies  worldwide.  See 
your  dealer  for  details,  ^adio  may  be  deleted 
for  credit. 


Let's  get  it  .together. . .  buckle  up. 


There  is  a  special  feel 
in  an  ^ 


i 


Don't  let  anything 
hold  you  down! 
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as  mankind  dreamed  for  centuries  of 
lg  gravity  to  fly  above  the  earth,  men  and 
i  everywhere  possess  within  them  the 
reach  up  toward  higher  achievement 
wes.  And  fortunately,  most  of  us  can 
'gher  degree  of  our  potential  by 
ng  more  of  our  true  capabilities  and 
•ig  them  more  fully.  Many  men  and 
ke  the  Dale  Carnegie  Course  to  launch 
!  toward  higher  goals.  The  Course 
o  gain  a  true  perspective  of  them- 


selves and  their  abilities.  It  prepares  them  to 
cope  with  change  and  challenge.  It  equips  them 
to  better  understand  themselves  and  other 
people.  It  strengthens  the  personal  skills  and 
abilities  they  need  to  meet  the  demands  of 
today's  world. 

Find  out  how  the  Dale  Carnegie  Course  can 
help  you  to  reach  higher  toward  greater  fulfill- 
ment. Just  call  toll-free  (800)  231-5800. 
In  Texas,  call  (800)  392-2424.  Or  write  directly 
to  the  address  below. 


^  DALE  CARNEGIE  & ASSOCIATES,  INC 

7®  SUITE  1103F  •  7047  REGENCY  SQUARE  BLVD.  •  HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77036 


Information  for  cai lers  : 

IN  MIAMI  FROM  5/9  THROUGH  5/ 
FOR  BRIAN  GUINN:  NEED  CONTRP! 
FOR  NANCY:  YOUR  TICKET  IS  AT 


Froas  QUINN,  BRIAN 
H«9: 

CONTRACTS  SIGNED.  COPIES  BE I 
HOPE  YOU  GET  A  SUNBURN. 

Tua  Hay  10  08:58  am  -  bt  1  j 


Message  Center/Directory  from 
AT&T  Information  Systems  displays  pos- 


itive proof  that  you  can  be  out  of  town, 
out  of  the  office,  but  never  out  of  touch. 

It  will  never  forget  you. 

It's  a  personalized  call  coverage  and 
information  system.  With  it,  one  trained 
attendant  can  act  as  a  backup  personal 
secretary  to  you  and  149  other  busy 
managers. 

Calls  to  unanswered  or  busy  phones 
are  automatically  routed  to  the  Message 
Center  attendant.  The  display  lets  the 
attendant  know  where  you  are,  why 


you're  there,  for  how  long,  how  yc 
be  reached— or  anything  else  yoi 
to  leave  as  a  message. 

You  can  retrieve  your  messag 
three  ways:  from  a  display  unit,  o 
electronically-printed  hard  copy,  < 
a  call  to  the  attendant. 

The  result:  vastiy  improved  p 
alized  call  answering,  better  infor 
flow,  fewer  unanswered  phone  ca 
er  missed  messages,  no  more  pii 

Further  proof  of  AT&T  Infonr 


©  1983  AT&T  Information  Systems 


ns'  unceasing  search  for  market- 
products  and  systems  that  help 
usiness  do  business  better, 
part  of  the  AT&T  family,  we  can 
m  more  communications  experi- 
tian  anyone.  Anywhere, 
jssage  Center/Directory  was 
ped  by  Bell  Labs  scientists  and 
;ers  who  now  work  exclusively  for 
Information  Systems  Laboratories. 
;  manufactured  by  AT&T  Western 
ic,  the  most  experienced  maker 


of  reliable  communications  equipment 
in  the  world. 

It's  planned  and  customized  for  your 
needs  by  our  8,000  sales  and  technical 
support  people  in  206  locations  across 
the  country. 

Message  Center/Directory  is  just 
one  part  of  the  fully  integrated  product 
line  AT&T  Information  Systems  has 
designed  to  help  move  your  business 
ahead. 

That's  our  message  loud  and  clear. 


To  find  out  more,  call  us  toll  free. 
1-800-247-1212,  Ext.  898. 

AT&T  Information  Systems. 


AT&T 
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128  Cover  Story:  "1  al- 
ready feel  the  turning 
point  We  are  going  n/>  " 


37  The  New  York  City  Mar- 
athon A  labor  of  lore,  a 
pbe>  h  »ne>  ion  of  sports 


66  On  The  Docket:  "Soci- 
ety is  being  deprived  of 
things  that  save  lives. " 


37  Sports: 

The  Big  Business  of  Running 

A  dilemma  for  the  premier  marathon. 

39  Wall  Street: 

Hardball  In  The  Futures  Market 

Salomon  and  Lehman  go  at  it  for  big  stakes. 

40  Companies: 
McLean  Industries 

Malcolm  McLean  is  once  again  striving  to  be 
number  one — in  container  shipping. 

41  Labor  Unions: 

Taking  Back  The  Givebacks 

A  better  answer:  Start  competing. 

43  Companies: 

Cincinnati  Milacron  Inc. 

To  look  at  the  numbers,  you  might  think  Jim 
Geier  is  dreaming.  Hear  him  out. 

48  Companies: 
ConAgra 

"The  best  damn  food  company  in  the  U.S." 

56  Companies: 
Pittsburgh  Brewing  Co. 

Smokestack  beer,  service  beer. 

57  Publishing: 

Ma  Bell's  Printing  Bill 

AT&T's  breakup  could  provide  the  biggest 
bonanza  in  the  history  of  financial  printing. 

60  Companies: 

American  International  Group 

Rushing  in  where  others  fear  to  tread  can  be 
rewarding — if  the  price  is  right. 

66  On  The  Docket: 

Forget  The  Better  Mousetrap 

Or  the  lawyers  will  beat  a  path  to  your  door. 

68  Companies: 
Monsanto 

Survive.  Learn.  Prevail. 

73  Companies: 

Recreational  Equipment  Inc. 

Co-op  image,  business  instincts. 

76  Computers: 

"But  What  Do  I  Use  It  For?" 

A  good  question,  indicating  the  age  of  dino- 
saurs may  be  just  about  over. 

82  Taxing  Matters: 
Down  But  Not  Out 

The  attempt  to  eliminate  federal  deductions 
for  state  and  local  taxes  is  far  from  dead. 


88  Companies: 
Adolph  Coors  Co. 

Wall  Street  is  sanguine.  Bill  Coors  isn't. 

89  Companies: 
Whitehall  Corp. 

If  it  isn't  broken,  says  Lee  Webster,  don't  fix 
it.  So  why  is  he  doing  just  that? 

92  Venture  Capital: 

Dan  Holland  And  Jim  Morgan 

Cracking  the  Establishment. 

100  Companies: 
Texfi  Industries 

A  textile  company  that  bet  everything  on 
doubleknits  comes  back — painfully. 

104  Cities: 

Barrow,  Alaska 

"The  so-called  civilization  is  coming." 

114  Companies: 
Asamera 

If  they  don't  want  oil,  give  'em  gold. 

116  Labor: 

Detroit's  Medical  Insurance  Game 

There  are  a  lot  of  winners.  The  biggest  loser: 
the  U.S.  auto  buyer. 

121  Profiles: 

William  Zeckendorf  Jr. 

Playing  the  game  more  quietly  than  his  father. 

128  Cover  Story: 

Sony's  Profitless  Prosperity 

The  proudest  of  Japan's  great  multinational 
corporations  is  stumbling.  Its  executives 
talk  of  darkness  and  survival.  What's  wrong? 

136  The  Up  &  Comers: 
Ultrasystems,  Inc. 

There's  more  to  it  than  tax  gimmicks.  Also: 
Institute  for  Paralegal  Training;  Deb  Shops; 
American  Robot  Corp. 

167  Scotland: 
Silicon  Glen? 

Believe  it:  There  are  200  high-technology 
companies  in  Scotland. 

170  Brokers: 

Montgomery  Securities 

Making  it  from  3,000  miles  away. 

173  Taxes: 

Timing  Is  All 

No  room  for  slipups  here. 
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Akio  Morita 


A  message  for  Morita 

In  "Sony's  profitless  prosperity,"  Mi- 
chael Cieply  of  our  West  Coast  Bu- 
reau gives  Forbes  readers  an  unusual 
look  inside  a  major  Japanese  corpora- 
tion. He  describes  a  company  that  is 
clearly  in  crisis  in  spite  of  its  brilliant 
reputation  for  marketing  and  product 
innovation.  In  studying  the  company 
from  outside,  Cieply  saw  disturbing 
signs.  Had  Sony  grown  complacent? 

But  in  Tokyo  Cieply  got  a  surprise. 
"I  expected,"  he  says,  "that  everybody 
at  Sony  would  look  blank  and  say, 

'Trouble?  What  trouble?'  Instead  I  ran  into  a  lot  of  soul-searchini 
People  talked  about  complex  fundamental  problems,  sometimes  i 
ways  that  an  outsider  like  me  couldn't  have  discovered  on  his  owl 
Pretty  exciting  stuff." 

When  it  came  to  interviewing  Sony's  famous  chairman,  Cieply  ha 
to  catch  the  globe-girdling  Akio  Morita  in  New  York.  By  then  Ciepl 
was  well  armed  with  questions  about  Sony's  inner  conflicts.  It  was  a 
intense  interview.  Describing  it,  Cieply  says:  "It  was  as  if  we,  Forbb 
were  in  the  middle  of  a  dialog  between  Morita  and  his  own  peopl) 
Who  knows?  Maybe  they  were  using  me  as  a  channel  for  tellic 
Morita  things  they  wanted  him  to  hear."  What  was  it  the  executive 
wanted  Morita  to  hear?  Read  the  story.  It  starts  on  page  128. 

Low  tech,  middle  tech  and  high  tech 

Cincinnati  Milacron  is  in  many  ways  the  epitome  of  your  ailin 
midwestern  smokestack  company,  yet  its  stock  sells  at  a  hefty  prem 
um  to  book  value.  Why?  Its  chairman  has  convinced  investors  tha 
the  company's  future  isn't  old  tech  but  decidedly  high  tech.  1 
"Comes  the  revolution!"  Executive  Editor  Jim  Cook  describes  Mil 
cron's  fascinating  vision  of  the  factory  of  the  future.  See  page  43. 

Speaking  of  high  tech,  there  are  surprises  in  our  piece  on  th 
personal  computer  by  Stephen  Kindel  and  Robert  Teitelman.  In  "Bu 
what  do  I  use  it  for?"  starting  on  page  76,  the  authors  argue  that  th 
general-purpose  personal  computer  is  a  transitional  product  that  wi 
be  supplanted  in  the  home  by  a  variety  of  microprocessors  designe 
for  specific  purposes. 

The  case  of  the  transposed  heads 

If  anything  annoys  the  talented  people  at  California's  Wyle  Laboratc 
ries,  it's  to  be  confused  with  Texas'  Wyly  Corp.  The  two  companie 
are  totally  unrelated.  Unfortunately  our  contents  page  had  the  two 
bit  confused  (Oct.  10),  listing  an  article  on  Wyle  Labs  under  "Wyl1 
Corp."  Bad  enough,  but  then  in  a  photo  we  confused  Stanley  Wainei 
Wyle's  president,  with  Charles  Clough,  head  of  the  company's  bigges 
division;  Wainer  was  labeled  Clough,  Clough  Wainer.  Sorry. 

Overpriced  product 

Leveraged  buyouts  started  out  with  the  commendable  purpose  o 
salvaging  sick  divisions  of  big  companies  by  giving  a  major  stake  t 
the  people  who  run  them.  But,  says  Columnist  Thomas  Murphy,  pagi 
228,  some  buyouts  are  degenerating  into  a  dicey  game  of  manufactur 
ing  overpriced  product  for  the  voracious  new  issues  market. 


C-/  Editor 
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Let  the  top  minds  in  business  help 
you  develop  a  strategy  for  your  success. 
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Take  the  3-volume 

Harvard  Business  Review  Management  Library 


for  only  $3.95! 


You  simply  agree  to  buy  3  more  books— at  handsome 
discounts— within  the  next  12  months. 


;e  a  look  at  the  3  books  in  this  classic  set: 
WARD  BUSINESS  REVIEW  ON  EXECUTIVE  SUCCESS. 

'e  is  a  roadmap  to  help  you  plot  your  future  career.  In  these  pages,  you'll  find  a  rich  source  of 
as  and  techniques  for  sharpening  the  skills  which  are  key  to  your  advancement. 

j'll  explore  every  facet  of  the  executive's  job  with  some  of  the  top  minds  in  business.  Chapters 
ude:  •  Clues  for  Success  in  the  President's  Job  •  Managers  and  Leaders:  Are  They  Different? 
ow  to  Choose  a  Leadership  Pattern  •  Management  of  Disappointment  •  Power  Failure  in 
nagement  Circuits  •  Managing  Your  Boss  •  Skills  of  an  Effective  Administrator  •  Good  Man- 
ors Don't  Make  Policy  Decisions.  And  more.  Publisher's  price:  $22.95. 

WARD  BUSINESS  REVIEW  ON  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT. 

his  volume,  chief  financial  officers  and  other  executives  detail  their  approaches  for  dealing  with 
i  financial  issues.  New  theoretical  developments  are  explained.  And  financial  consultants  offer 
j  workable  suggestions  for  solving  management  problems. 

■m  ways  to  improve  cash  management  to  evaluating  a  take-over  target,  FINANCIAL  MANAGE- 
:NT  offers  practical  advice  and  food  for  thought  to  financial  decision-makers  who  want  to  do 
sir  job  better. 

ide:  •  Better  Ways  to  Monitor  Accounts  Receivable  •  Is  Your  Bad  Debt  Expense  Too  Low? 
leasuring  Company  Growth  Capacity  During  Inflation  •  Strategy  for  Financial  Emergen- 
s  •  How  Much  Debt  Is  Right  for  Your  Company?  •  Cash  Flow  Analysis:  More  Important  Than 
;r  •  Diversification  via  Acquisition:  Creating  Value  •  Essential  Elements  of  Project  Financing. 
Wisher's  price:  $22.95. 

WARD  BUSINESS  REVIEW  ON  STRATEGIC  MANAGEMENT. 

re  are  the  most  influential  articles  ever  written  on  strategic  management  Packed  with  case 
tories,  STRATEGIC  MANAGEMENT  reveals  concepts  that  have  made  strategic  planning  the 
test-growing  management  method  in  the  country. 

ntents  include:  •  How  Competitive  Forces  Shape  Strategy  •  How  to  Evaluate  Corporate  Strat- 
/  •  How  to  Compete  in  Stagnant  Industries  •  Management  Strategies  for  Small  Companies 
trategic  Planning  in  Diversified  Companies  •  Strategic  Management  for  Competitive  Advan- 
je  •  Portfolio  Planning:  Uses  and  Limits  •  Phasing  Out  Weak  Products  •  The  Manager's  Job: 
klore  and  Fact  Publisher's  price:  $22.95. 

s  special  offer  is  your  introduction  to  The  Executive  Program/a  professional  book  club  designed 
those  with  a  strong  desire  to  be  successful  in  business.  During  the  past  two  decades  we've 
oed  thousands  of  men  and  women  sharpen  their  skills  in  virtually  every  business  area— from 
nagement  to  marketing,  advertising  to  personal  finance.  Join  us  today. 


MEMBERSHIP  BENEFITS  •  In  addition  to  getting  the 
HARVARD  BUSINESS  REVIEW  MANAGEMENT 
LIBRARY  for  only  $3.95  when  you  join,  you  keep 
saving  substantially  on  the  books  you  buy  •  Also,  you 
will  Immediately  become  eligible  to  participate  in  our 
Bonus  Book  Plan,  with  savings  of  up  to  70%  off 
publishers'  prices.  •  At  3-4  week  intervals  (16  times  a 
year)  you  will  receive  the  Book  Club  News,  describ- 
ing the  Main  Selection  and  Alternate  Selections,  to- 
gether with  a  dated  reply  card.  •  If  you  want  the  Main 
Selection,  do  nothing  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  auto- 
matically •  If  you  prefer  another  selection,  or  no  book 
at  all,  simply  indicate  your  choice  on  the  card,  and 
return  it  by  the  date  specified.  •  You  will  have  at  least 
10  days  to  decide  If,  because  of  late  mail  delivery  of 
the  News,  you  should  receive  a  book  you  do  not 
want,  we  guarantee  return  postage 

 1 


The  Executive  Program* 

Riverside,  New  Jersey  08075  3-BD5 

Please  accept  my  application  for  trial  member- 
ship and  send  me  the  HARVARD  BUSINESS  RE- 
VIEW MANAGEMENT  LIBRARY  (00548),  billing 
me  only  $3.95. 1  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three 
additional  selections  or  alternates  over  the  next 
12  months.  Savings  range  up  to  30%  and  occa- 
sionally even  more.  My  membership  is  cancel- 
able any  time  after  I  buy  these  three  books.  A 
shipping  and  handling  charge  is  added  to  all 
shipments. 

No-Risk  Guarantee:  If  you  are  not  satisfied— for 
any  reason— you  may  return  the  LIBRARY  within 
10  days  and  your  membership  will  be  canceled 
and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

Name  

Name  of  Firm  


(if  you  want  subscription  sent  to  your  office) 
Address  


City- 
State- 


-Zip. 


(Offer  good  in  Continental  U.S.  and  Canada  only. 
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Trends 


Edited  by  John  A.  Conway 


The  gold  coin  exchange 

When  the  American  Stock  Exchange 
added  an  American  Gold  Coin  Ex- 
change in  January  1982,  the  idea  was 
to  attract  retail  customers.  It  hasn't 
worked.  In  two  years  the  Amex  has 
traded  102,000  coins,  small  change 
compared,  say,  with  the  3  million 
Krugerrands  minted  for  demand  each 
year,  about  half  of  them  sold  in  the 
U.S.  Nonetheless,  the  Amex  foray  has 
had  one  effect:  It  has  lowered  the  re- 
tail price  of  gold  coins.  On  a  recent 
trading  day,  for  example,  Krugerrands 
were  $401  bid  wholesale  and  $413  bid 
retail  at  one  dealer.  On  the  Amex  they 
closed  at  $403  bid.  So  why  no  trading? 
One  reason,  says  William  Wallace,  di- 
rector of  marketing  for  Amex,  is  that 
brokerage  houses  have  been  slow  to 
come  in.  Five  firms,  including  E.F. 
Hutton  and  Paine  Webber,  account 
for  about  83%  of  the  volume,  but  oth- 
ers, like  Bache  and  Merrill  Lynch,  are 
trading  gold  coins  themselves,  he 
says.  "The  exchange  dignifies  trading 
gold,"  says  Luis  Vigdor,  a  major  New 
York  coin  trader  with  Manfra  Tor- 
della  &.  Brookes.  But  he  notes  that 
with  brokerage  and  other  fees,  inves- 
tors do  not  save  much  there.  If  any- 
thing can  perk  up  gold  coins  on  the 
exchange,  it  may  be  margin  accounts. 
An  application  is  pending  with  the 
Commodities  Futures  Trading  Corp. 
to  allow  them,  Wallace  says. 

Uncle  Sam's  debtors 

Uncle  Sam  may  be  unable  to  tighten 
his  belt,  but  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment &  Budget  is  trying  to  patch  the 
holes  in  his  pockets.  Currently  busi- 
nesses, farmers,  homeowners,  stu- 
dents and  taxpayers  owe  the  govern- 
ment $289  billion,  $45  billion  of  it 
overdue  by  at  least  three  months.  So, 
starting  in  November,  federal  agen- 
cies will  begin  reporting  these  debts, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  taxes,  to 
private  credit  bureaus.  Those  apply- 
ing for  loans,  contracts  or  grants  also 
will  be  checked  out  by  these  outside 
credit  sleuths.  (The  bureaus  will  not 
actually  do  any  of  the  collecting.)  The 
OMB  hopes  this  new  approach  will 
increase  collections  by  $3.3  billion  in 
fiscal  1984  and  by  nearly  $18  billion 
by  1988.  The  biggest  victim  of  the 
deadbeats  is  the  Treasury,  with  $26.6 
billion  in  overdue  debts,  56%  of  the 
total  $47  billion  that  it  is  owed,  most 
of  it  in  unpaid  taxes.  The  Treasury, 
however,  will  not  be  using  the  private 
credit  bureaus  because  it  already  has 


its  own  (though  apparently  none  too 
efficient)  debt-  and  data-collecting 
system.  In  contrast,  while  the  Agri- 
culture Department  is  owed  the 
most— $125  billion — its  delinquency 
rate  is  only  3.8%. 

What  price  access? 

Congress  is  renewing  the  debate  over 
interstate  telephone  access  charges, 
and  many  states  are  in  turmoil  over 
intrastate  fees.  (The  charges  are  to 
cover  the  fixed  costs  of  the  local  sys- 
tems.) Texas,  for  example,  has  a  $1 
billion  rate  case  involving  access 
charges;  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
some  companies  will  charge  no  intra- 
state fees.  Washington  State  has 
solved  its  problem.  According  to 
Mary  Hall,  a  commissioner  on  the 
Washington  Utilities  &  Transporta- 
tion Commission,  the  agency  spent 
six  months  negotiating  with  the 
state's  26  phone  companies,  small 
businessmen,  local  officials  and  the 
public  before  deciding  to  allow  a 
charge  of  up  to  $2  a  month.  Washing- 
ton's aim,  she  says,  was  to  keep  the 
issue  out  of  "the  adversarial  process." 
The  commission  built  a  computer 
model  and  figured  out  exactly  what 
access  charges  were  needed,  says  Hall. 
"We  can  show  that  the  maximum 
costs  in  the  state  are  covered  by  our 
$2  charge."  The  plan  has  so  attracted 
regulators  that  more  than  14  other 
states — including  most  western  ones 
and  some  midwestern — are  consult- 
ing with  Hall  about  it.  "The  national 
hysterical  response  was  not  appropri- 
ate," she  comments. 

The  call  of  the  fire  ant 

The  good  people  of  Marshall,  Tex. 
watched  their  Lone  Star  Steel  plant 
close  last  year,  and  this  month,  their 
Alcoa  plant,  too.  Unemployment  in 
the  east  Texas  town  is  double  digit. 
Enter  the  East  Texas  FireAnt  Festival, 
backed  by  American  Cyanamid 
(which  makes  a  fire  ant  pesticide), 
Adolph  Coors,  Miller  Brewing,  Con- 
verse and  Coca-Cola.  George  Smith, 
publisher  of  the  local  newspaper  and  a 
festival  organizer,  says  the  town 
wanted  publicity,  visitors,  local  in- 
volvement and  "to  have  fun."  Mar- 
shall was  braced  for  20,000  Texans  to 
cheer  a  fire-ant-calling  contest  (no 
one  had  ever  heard  a  fire-ant  call),  a 
world  championship  fire-ant  roundup 
(Marshall  has  the  pests  to  spare),  a 
beer-coaster  throw  and  a  Texas  Open 
pizza-crust  fling.  Another  attraction: 


$6,200  in  prizes  and  trophies,  inclii 
ing  $3,000  in  merchandise  givcawa 
from  local  stores.  To  warm  up,  Mi 
shallites  manned  a  24-hour  fire-a 
hotline,  which  handled  more  th 
500  calls  daily,  Smith  says.  Smi 
guessed  the  town  would  take  in  fra 
$2,500  to  $4,000,  enough  to  start 
audiovisual  show  extolling  Marshal 
virtues  to  potential  employers. 

Still  thinking  small 

While  U.S.  carmakers  are  strugglii 
to  keep  up  with  the  new  demand  f  | 
full-grown  automobiles,  at  least  oi 
Japanese  manufacturer  is  still  thin  | 
ing  small.  Honda's  newest  entry 
the  American  car  derby  is  a  two-seati| 
Civic  CRX  with  an  86.6-inch  whec 
base  and  EPA  ratings  of  51  miles  p>[ 
gallon  in  city  driving  and  67mpg  ci 


Honda's  new  two-seater 
Bucking  the  big-car  trend. 

the  highway.  It  will  sell  for  $6,1*1 
with  a  1.3-hter  engine,  $6,599  with 
1.5-liter  power  plant.  While  this  aru| 
other  Civic  models  (including  a  stal 
tion  wagon  this  year)  will  be  made  i 
Japan,  Honda  expects  to  crank  ou 
130,000  Accords,  its  biggest  seller,  a 
its  Marysville,  Ohio  plant.  Its  remain| 
ing  350,000  cars  will  be  imported. 

Women  at  the  bar 

Women  have  flocked  to  the  law  in  thl 
last  ten  years — they  now  numbe] 
94,000  among  the  country's  606,C 
lawyers  and  represent  37%  of  lav 
school  enrollment — but  how  are  the} 
faring?  The  American  Bar  AssociatiorX 
Journal  asked  New  York's  Kane,  Pari 
sons  &  Associates  to  find  out.  A  ran 
dom  sampling  of  605  lawyers,  twol 
thirds  of  them  women,  found  "over  I 
whelming"  acceptance  by  males  and 
matching  satisfaction  among  women 
with  their  lot  in  the  still  male-doim  | 
nated  profession,  the  Journal  says.  But| 
there  were  still  wide  differences.  Me- 
dian salary  for  women  was  $33,000, 
compared  with   $53,000  for  men 
Women  lawyers  said  they  were  drav 
to  the  profession  by  its  adversaria 
nature  and  so  were  less  likely  to  avoid 
controversy.  (Male  lawyers  comment 
ed  that  their  female  peers  tended  to  1 
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).l  in  a  Series 


CADILLAC  LEGACY 
OF  QUALITY 


and  what 
it  can  mean 
to  you. 


It's  quality  that  makes 
a  Cadillac  a  Cadillac. 


It  begins  with  the 
Cadillac  Commitment. 

From  the  beginning,  it  was  the  Cadillac 
commitment  to  auality  that  made  the  Cadillac 
name  a  symbol  for  excellence 
the  world  over.  This  commit- 
ment to  guality  is  the  reason  f 
a  Cadillac  exists  in  the  first 
place.  And  it's  true,  more 
than  ever,  today.  That 
helps  to  explain  why 
owners  return  to 
Cadillac  when  they 
decide  to  buy. 

Anti-corrosion 
7  protection  in 
over  100  areas. 

it  begins  with  extensive  use 
of  anti-corrosive  metals.  It 
continues  as  each  finished 
body  is  dipped,  not 
sprayed,  in  paint.  An  elec- 
tron charge  bonds  paint 
to  metal  with  magnetic-like 
adhesion.  Doors  and  deck  lid  flanges  are  sealed 
with  an  anti-chip  sealant.  Gaskets  and  bi-metal 
moldings  protect  critical  metal-to-metal  contact 
points.  Overall,  more  than  100  areas  are  treated  to 
fight  corrosion 

ThOSe  "little  things."  ^  those  extra  touches 
53     that  add  up  to  auality 
Such  as  Soft  Ray  tinted  glass  to  cut  the  glare  without 
blocking  the  view  Front  and  rear  seat  armrests  (front  only, 
Eldorado  Biarritz  Convertible).  And  the  nicest  touch 
...pleasant-sounding  reminder  chimes  or  tones  for  seat 
belts,  headlamps  and  ignition  key. 

Some  Cadillacs  ate  equipped  with  engines  produced  by  other  GM  divisions, 
subsidiaries  or  affiliated  companies  worldwide.  See  your  dealer  for  details. 

Quality  is  the  reason  we  say.. 
BEST  OF  ALL . . .  IT'S  A  CADILLAC. 


Cadillac  attention  to  detail. 

It  merits  your  close  inspection.  Every  De  Ville,  Fleet- 
wood Brougham,  Seville  and  Eldorado  is  wet-sanded 
before  painting  and  oil-sanded  twice  after  four  full 
paint  coats  have  been  baked  on.  Cimarron's  exterior 
finish  is  extensively  waxed  and  hand-buffed.  This  is  the 
Cadillac  way. 


Our  88-step  "stress  test." 

Every  HT  4100 
V8  with  Digi- 
tal Fuel 
injection, 
exclusive  in 
Cadillacs, 
undergoes 
a  tough 
"hot"  test  along 
with  computer-con 
trolled  testing  of  various 
functions.  Then  the  entire  car  is 
subjected  to  an  88-step  analysis  of  engine 
functions  such  as  the  Digital  Fuel  Control  System. 
Idle  speed  control.  Car  functions  such  as  Electronic 
Climate  Control.  Plus  85  more.  Only  if  the  engine 
passes  every  test  is  the  car  ready  for  shipment. 

A  special  booklet  that  explores  many  interesting 
facets  of  Cadillac  quality  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


Cadillac  Quality 
P.O.  Box  811 
Dept.  FR-1024 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Ml  48303 

Name  


Address . 

City  

State  


Let's  Get  It  Together. ..Buckle  Up. 


Trends 

too  emotional  and  abrasive.)  A  huge 
majority  (87%)  of  women  who  took 
leave  to  bear  children  were  back  in 
the  office  within  six  months.  But 
while  women  have  come  far  since  the 
days  when  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  the 
first  woman  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  was  offered  work  only  as  a 
legal  secretary,  they  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the 
male  lawyers  surveyed  had  no  female 
colleagues.  And  competition  is  going 
to  get  a  lot  worse.  Ten  years  ago  there 
were  2  lawyers  for  every  1,000  adults 
in  the  U.S.  The  ratio  is  now  approach- 
ing 4  per  1,000. 


Quote,  unquote 

Donald  C.  Platten,  the  about-to-retire 
chairman  of  Chemical  Bank,  asked 
whether  banks  had  endangered  them- 
selves by  lending  hundreds  of  billions 


Chemical's  Platten 


Not  to  worry. 


to  slow  or  no-pay  foreign  countries:  "I 
have  never  worried  that  the  interna- 
tional banking  system  would  collapse 
as  a  result  of  the  current  problems.  It's 
too  unacceptable  to  allow  that  to  hap- 
pen. Everybody  has  too  much  at  stake, 
and  all  will  have  a  role  to  play,  includ- 
ing Congress,  foreign  governments, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
commercial  banks.  In  some  manner, 
shape  or  form,  it  will  be  worked  out.  I 
don't  consider  that  to  be  Pollyanna;  I 
consider  it  to  be  pragmatic." 


The  high-rent  district 

The  dollar's  strength  has  squeezed 
many  foreign  buyers  out  of  New  York 
City's  luxury  apartment  market,  but 
Americans  are  more  than  making  up 


for  the  loss,  according  to  Marilyn 
Harra  Kaye,  executive  vice  president 
of  L.B.  Kaye  Associates,  a  Manhattan 
real  estate  firm.  A  year  ago,  Mrs.  Kaye 
says,  foreign  buyers  accounted  for  half 
of  these  posh  apartment  sales;  today, 
fewer  than  25%.  Still,  she  says,  these 
$1  million  flats  have  been  moving 
briskly,  even  during  the  usually  slow 
summer  months.  "In  fact,"  she  says, 
"many  sales  are  made  with  two  or 
more  parties  bidding,  a  situation  we 
have  not  seen  in  Manhattan  for  quite 
some  time."  What  has  produced  the 
influx  of  American  buyers?  Mrs.  Kaye 
cites  the  stock  market  ("The  surge  in 
stock  prices  has  created  a  great  deal  of 
additional  American  wealth"),  the 
drop  in  interest  rates  ("Americans  are 
again  looking  at  real  estate  as  a  good 
investment  opportunity")  and  the  fact 
that  New  Yorkers  are  getting  tuned  in 
on  condos  ("There  are  now  close  to  60 
luxury  condominium  buildings  in 
Manhattan,  while  just  five  years  ago 
there  were  about  a  dozen").  Hereto- 
fore, New  Yorkers  have  preferred  co- 
operatives, which  foreigners  have 
avoided.  One  reason:  Co-op  boards  re- 
quire financial  statements,  something 
overseas  customers  are  loath  to  show 


Self-made  jobs 

Employee-owned  companies  create 
jobs  three  times  faster  than  their  con- 
ventional counterparts,  according  to  a 
study  of  63  employee-owned  firms, 
with  an  average  of  630  employees,  by 
the  National  Center  for  Employee 
Ownership  Inc.  in  Arlington,  Va. 
Writing  in  the  Labor  Department's 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  Corey  Rosen 
and  Katherine  Klein  report  that  be- 
tween 1977  and  1982  the  companies 
surveyed  had  an  increase  of  3%  per 
year  in  their  work  forces,  compared 
with  only  1%  per  year  for  convention- 
al companies  in  the  same  industries. 
Why  the  better  record  for  employee- 
owned  firms?  Says  Rosen,  "We  think 
that  there  are  a  number  of  different 
reasons,  but  the  main  one  is  that  they 
are  more  profitable  and  productive." 
Other  studies  also  confirm  that  em- 
ployee-owned companies  have  a  high- 
er incentive  to  do  well,  he  says. 


The  Olympics  by  car 

The  car  rental  companies  are  girding 
for  the  rush  of  the  century  when  the 
Olympic  Games  open  in  Los  Angeles 
next  summer.  A  earless  spectator  will 
be  better  off  at  home  watching  TV 
Olympic  events  are  scattered  from 
100  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles  to 
points  100  miles  south  of  the  city.  Los 
Angeles  itself,  with  its  sketchy  mass 


transit  system,  can  field  only  aboi 
1,000  taxicabs.  (New  York,  by  co 
trast,  has  almost  12,000.)  Hertz  Corj 
with  15,000  cars  in  Los  Angeles,  plan 
to  add  6,000  more.  This  will  mean 
double  risk,  says  Craig  Koch,  head  I 
Hertz  Rent  a  Car.  The  first,  Kod 
says,  could  be  an  international  ino 
dent  like  the  Afghanistan  invasion  < 
1980,  which  caused  the  U.S.  to  bao 
off.  The  second  is  the  problem  of  di 
posing  of  several  thousand  extra  ca 
over  and  above  normal  fleet  replac* 
ments.  To  offset  some  of  that  risl 
Hertz  will  insist  on  advance  paymen 
with  penalties  for  late  returns  or  ca| 
cellations.  The  company  will  als 
suspend  all  special  discounts  afl 
raise  regular  daily  charges  "by  a  mo< 
est  amount."  Avis,  Inc.,  number  tw 
in  the  business,  plans  to  add  abon 
2,000  cars  to  the  8,000  it  has  in  Lc 
Angeles,  using  short-term  leases  frot 
dealers.  To  help  finance  that,  Av: 
also  will  increase  its  rates  but  says 
will  have  no  penalties  for  late  returri 
or  cancellations. 


Power  for  the  future 

New  power  plants  cost  so  much — u 
to  $2,000  per  kilowatt  of  capacity- 
that  utilities  are  looking  to  othc 
means  to  supply  expected  demand, 
new  survey  of  120  investor-owne 
and  public  utilities,  which  togethe 
have  more  than  75%  of  the  generatin 
capacity  in  the  U.S.,  anticipates  bil 
gains  from  conservation  and  alterns 
tive  generating  technologies.  Corn 
piled  by  the  Investor  Responsibilit 
Research  Center,  a  nonprofit  group  i; 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  study  show 
that  54  utilities  expect  to  cut  peai 
load  needs  by  more  than  30,001 
megawatts,  or  15%  of  planned  genet 
ating  capacity,  by  the  year  2000,  usin) 
conservation  and  load  managemen 
alone.  The  expected  saving:  at  leas 
$45  billion.  The  Tennessee  Valle' 
Authority  and  Duke  Power,  with  th< 
biggest  conservation  programs,  wil 
cut  their  peak  load  needs  by  nearb 
7,000  megawatts.  Since  the  law  nov 
requires  utilities  to  buy  power  from 
outside  producers,  these  will  also  b< 
an- important  factor.  Led  by  Houstor 
Lighting  &  Power,  55  of  the  utilitie: 
polled  are  buying  power  outside  now 
and  those  purchases  are  expected  tc 
quadruple  over  the  next  decade.  Onl) 
0.6%  of  the  respondents'  generating 
capacity  today  is  from  alternative 
sources,  says  the  report,  but  by  the 
year  2000,  power  from  wind,  photo 
voltaics,  "low-head"  hydro,  geother 
mal,  solar  thermal  and  the  like  wil 
grow  to  1 1,000  megawatts. 
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me  MOST  IMPORTANT 
M£A  OF  THE  BOW  O 


/h i ie  the  above  title  may  lend  itself  to  argument,  it  is 
,  ainly  true  that  the  lower  back  is,  at  the  very  least, 
of  the  most  important  areas  of  the  body  ...  an 
ft  that  is  generally  neglected;  a  neglect  that  fre- 
i  ntly  leads  to  trouble. 

f  you  happen  to  be  one  of  those  relatively  rare 
i  pie  who  have  never  suffered  from  problems  associ- 
IJ  with  the  lower  back,  then  the  importance  of  this 
I  ject  may  be  lost  on  you  ...  for  the  moment.  But 
odds  against  a  lifetime  of  such  continued  bliss  are 
;  inst  you. 

he  muscles  that  provide  the  required  strength  in 
|r  lower  back  need  exercise  just  like  any  other 

scle  in  your  body  .  .  .  and  without  that  exercise  they 
;j;t  like  the  rest  of  your  muscies,  they  quietly  go 
.  iy;  not  entirely,  perhaps,  but  to  the  point  that  they 
,  no  longer  capable  of  doing  their  job,  cannot  sup- 
nt  your  back  properly. 

/hen  this  happens,  and  it  will  if  you  neglect  these 
scles,  then  it  is  usually  just  a  matter  of  time  until 
are  in  for  a  very  rude  surprise. 

iver  the  years,  quite  a  variety  of  exercises  have  been 
j  .  .  .  dead  lifts  .  .  .  stiff-legged  dead  lifts  .  .  . 
1  erextensions  using  your  own  bodyweight  and  a 
iber  of  other  movements  intended  to  strengthen  the 
iscles  of  the  lower  back.  None  of  which  exercises 
■'Iy  fill  the  bill,  and  all  of  which  movements  frequent- 
ed to  trouble. 

ecently,  quite  a  few  thousand  football  players  and 
!3r  athletes  have  been  advised  to  practice  such  lifts 

the  power  clean  as  an  exercise  to  strengthen  the 
:er  back  .  .  .  which  advise  is  nothing  short  of  crimi- 

malpractice,  regardless  of  the  source.  Power  cleans 

e  probably  ruined  at  least  a  thousand  backs  for  each 
i  they  have  helped,  if  they  have  helped  any,  which  I 

ously  doubt. 

orce  is  force,  and  your  body  doesn't  know  or  care 
it  the  source  of  the  force  may  be  .  .  .  the  result  is 
same  in  any  case;  and  sudden  movement  against 
stance  creates  an  enormous  level  of  force, 
in  injury  is  caused  when  a  force  is  imposed  on  the 
y  .  .  .  a  force  that  exceeds  the  momentary  structural 
grity  of  some  part  of  the  body;  it's  just  that  simple, 
et,  at  the  same  time,  your  body  literally  requires 
e  .  .  .  within  reasonable  levels.  If  the  force  of  gravi- 
es removed  from  your  body  for  even  a  few  days,  the 
sy  reacts  to  this  abnormal  situation  by  starting  to 
lineralize  the  bones  .  .  .  which  reaction  has  created 
sry  serious  problem  for  astronauts  in  the  weightless 
ronment  of  outer  space,  where  exercise  literally  be- 
les  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

our  muscles  also  require  force,  and  they  react  to  a 
of  force  by  atrophy  ...  a  loss  of  both  size  and 
ngth. 

o  the  force  must  be  at  least  high  enough  to  main- 
the  normal  level  of  minerals  in  your  bones,  and  it 
>t  be  high  enough  to  maintain  the  strength  of  your 
>cles  .  .  .  but  it  must  not  be  high  enough  to  rip  your 
>cles  out  by  the  roots  or  break  your  bones;  and 
den  or  jerky  movements  against  resistance  can 
ily  do  both. 


All  of  which  is  important  to  every  muscle  in  your 
body  which  produces  movement  of  any  sort  ...  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  muscles  of  your  lower  back. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problems 
involved  in  exercises  for  this  important  area  of  the 
body,  Nautilus  introduced  the  Hip  and  Back  machine, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  walking  around  today  who 
would  not  be  walking  if  it  were  not  for  this  machine. 

But  the  problems  associated  with  exercises  for  the 
lower  back  were  not  entirely  solved  even  by  the  Hip  and 
Back  machine,  so  we  have  continued  to  work  on  these 
problems  ever  since  .  .  .  and  the  problems  have  now 
been  solved. 

The  final  solution  to  this  problem  was  a  result  of  an 
attempt  on  our  part  to  solve  another  problem  .  .  .  the 
problem  of  providing  proper  exercise  for  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  back  for  people  who  literally  cannot  tolerate 
even  a  low  level  of  compression  forces  on  their  spine, 
people  suffering  the  effects  of  osteoporosis,  demineral- 
ization  of  the  bones. 

Nautilus  is  now  providing  the  entire  funding,  in 
excess  of  three  million  dollars,  for  a  ten-year  research 
program  now  being  conducted  at  the  University  of 
Florida  ...  a  study  intended  to  help  determine  the  ef- 
fects of  exercise  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  osteo- 
porosis or  for  the  rehabilitation  of  people  suffering  the 
effects  of  osteoporosis. 

We  don't  know  the  answers  to  these  questions  yet, 
and  we  are  not  even  very  certain  about  many  of  the 
questions  themselves;  but  we  intend  to  find  the 
answers  if  we  can.  Additional  information  resulting 
from  this  study  will  be  published  by  the  University  of 
Florida  as  and  when  it  is  available,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  am  not  going  to  speculate  about  the  results;  but 
in  our  attempts  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  raised 
by  our  preparation  for  this  study,  we  were  able  to  solve 
the  problem  that  we  have  been  working  on  for  the  last 
ten  years  .  .  .  how  to  provide  proper  exercise  for  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  back,  while  avoiding  the  problems 
associated  with  previous  exercises  for  this  area  of  the 
body. 

It  is  thus  my  opinion  that  our  new  Lower  Back 
machine  is  the  most  important  machine  we  will  ever 
produce.  Providing  something  of  very  great  importance 
for  almost  literally  everybody. 


Nautilus 

SPORTS/MEDICAL  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  SEE  THE  FOLLOWING  2  PAGES. 


Most  people  have  problems  with  their  lower  back. 
If  you  are  one  of  the  millions  of  people  who  suf- 
fer the  pain  of  a  back  problem,  then  you  already 
understand  the  importance  ...  if  not,  then  you 
probably  will,  sooner  or  later. 

Pain  in  your  lower  back  can  be  caused  by  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  and  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  no  one  solution  exists  for  all  of  these 
problems.  But  many  of  these  problems  can  be 
helped,  and  might  have  been  prevented. 

Pain  resulting  from  disease  or  injury  must  be 
dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis  .  .  .  and  all  such 
problems  should  be  treated  only  by  a  medical 
doctor  with  experience  in  this  field.  If  you  are 
suffering  back  pain,  do  not  make  the  possibly 
serious  mistake  of  attempting  either  self  diagno- 
sis or  self  treatment. 

Back  pains  come,  and  back  pains  go  .  .  .  some- 
times seemingly  without  rhyme  or  reason;  but  in 
fact,  nothing  happens  without  a  cause,  so  the 
problem  must  be  correctly  diagnosed  before  any 
sort  of  treatment  is  attempted.  When,  and  only 
when  .  .  .  the  cause  of  your  back  pain  has  been 
established  and  corrected,  then  you  should  con- 
sider rehabilitation  designed  to  prevent  a  reoccur- 
rence. 

Proper  exercise  for  the  muscles  of  the  lower  back 
is  an  important  part  of  a  rehabilitation  program 
for  many  back  problems.  Nautilus  Sports/ Medical 
Industries  has  devoted  more  than  ten  years  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  research  in  an  attempt  to 
produce  the  tools  required  to  provide  proper,  safe 
and  effective  exercise  for  the  important  muscles 
of  the  lower  back. 

The  Nautilus  Hip  and  Back  machine  has  been  on 
the  market  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  thou- 
sands of  these  machines  are  now  being  used  by 


literally  millions  of  people  ...  in  hospitals, 
medical  clinics,  in  schools  and  in  health  clu 
Less  than  a  year  ago,  Nautilus  introduced  a 
and  much  improved  machine  designed  to  prov 
proper  exercise  for  the  muscles  of  the  lo> 
back  .  .  .  the  Nautilus  Lower  Back  machine. 

This  new  machine  was  a  direct  result  of  a 
search  program  now  being  conducted  at  the  L 
versify  of  Florida  ...  a  program  funded  entir 
by  Nautilus,  at  a  total  cost  in  excess 
$3,000,000.00.  The  results  of  research  can  seld 
be  anticipated  .  .  .  frequently,  you  start  out  by 
tempting  to  solve  one  problem  and  end  up 
solving  another  problem.  Which  is  exactly  w 
happened  in  this  case. 

This  research  is  directed  towards  the  problem 
osteoporosis,  a  condition  suffered  by  millions 
people,  primarily  older  women.  Osteoporosis  c 
be  caused  by  a  number  of  factors  ...  by  disea;| 
by  an  improper  diet,  by  an  imbalance  in  the  pif 
duction  of  hormones,  or  by  a  lack  of  proper  ex 
cise.  Or  by  a  combination  of  these  factors.  Tf| 
research  is  intended  to  determine  the  role  tr 
proper  exercise  plays  in  either  the  prevention 
rehabilitation  of  osteoporosis;  but  the  results 
this  research  will  not  be  known  for  at  lee 
several  years. 

However,  one  of  the  problems  associated  wi 
this  research  led  to  the  solution  of  another  pro 
lem  .  .  .  how  to  provide  proper  exercise  for  ti 
lower  back,  while  avoiding  the  problems  involv< 
in  other  forms  of  exercise  for  the  lower  back. 

People  suffering  the  effects  of  osteoporosis  ca| 
not  tolerate  much  if  anything  in  the  way  of  cor 
pression  forces  on  the  spine  ...  so  we  we 
faced  with  a  situation  we  had  not  anticipate 
how  to  provide  the  benefits  of  exercise  whi 
avoiding  the  problem  of  compression  forces  <jl 
the  spine. 


It  the  problem  was  solved  .  .  .  the  result  being 
3  new  Nautilus  Lower  Back  machine;  in  my 
inion,  the  most  important  product  that  has  ever 
]en  provided  by  Nautilus.  A  machine  that  pro- 
les all  of  the  benefits  of  proper,  safe  and  ef- 
:tive  exercise  for  the  lower  back  .  .  .  while 
Diding  the  problems  associated  with  all  other 
ms  of  exercise  for  this  area  of  the  body. 
)w  .  .  .  these  benefits  can  be  provided  by  a 
achine  that  is  suitable  for  use  in  the  home.  At  a 
ice  that  almost  anybody  can  afford. 

i  probably  rather  large,  but  obviously  unknow- 
le,  percentage  of  back  problems  can  be  pre- 
■rited  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  lower 
Ick  muscles  .  .  .  and  the  Nautilus  Lower  Back 
ichine  for  the  home  will  provide  the  most  ef- 
;tive  and  safest  form  of  exercise  for  these  im- 
rtant  muscles. 

fir  people  who  already  have  back  problems, 
>ien  exercise  for  the  lower  back  has  been  pres- 
bed  by  your  doctor,  the  Nautilus  Lower  Back 
tchine  will  provide  all  of  the  benefits  of  proper 
:9rcise  while  avoiding  the  problems  involved  in 
)st  other  forms  of  exercise. 

hce  the  demand  for  this  machine  is  very  large, 
)ling-up  is  now  being  done  for  large-scale  pro- 
ction  within  the  near  future  .  .  .  but  in  the 
uantime,  delivery  must  be  on  a  first  come/first 
i"ved  basis,  and  a  firm  delivery  date  cannot  be 
aranteed. 


For  that  reason,  this  product  is  being  offered 
only  to  readers  of  Forbes  at  this  time  .  .  .  and 
only  on  a  direct  sale  basis,  these  machines  are 
not  available  from  any  other  source.  Shipments 
will  be  made  freight  collect  from  Florida,  from 
Virginia,  from  Ohio,  from  California,  or  from 
Texas  ...  in  order  to  reduce  shipping  costs  to 
the  customer. 

The  Nautilus  reputation  for  quality  and  integrity 
is  based  upon  results,  and  this  is  a  quality  prod- 
uct bearing  the  Nautilus  name;  complete  cus- 
tomer satisfaction  is  backed  by  a  full  refund  of 
purchase  price  if  a  machine  is  returned  for  any 
reason  within  a  period  of  three  months  following 
delivery. 

We  cannot  guarantee  that  this  machine  will  help 
or  prevent  your  back  problems  .  .  .  but  it  might, 
and  we  hope  it  will.  We  do  know  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  lower  back  in  an 
effective  and  safe  manner,  and  we  also  know  that 
stronger  back  muscles  will  aid  in  both  the  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  of  many  back  problems. 


Nautilus 

SPORTS/MEDICAL  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

Box  1119,  Lake  Helen,  Florida  32744 


lautilus  Lower  Back  Machine  $395.- 


Plus  Local  State  Sales  Tax 
Shipping:  Freight  Collect 


ase  ship  the  Nautilus  Lower  Back  Machine  to: 


Name: 


Address: 


City 


State: 


Zip: 


ase  send  order  with  your  check  or  money  order  for  $395.-  plus  local  state  sales  tax  to: 

Nautilus  SPORTS/MEDICAL  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Box  1119,  Dept.  FO,  Lake  Helen,  Florida  32744 


Brass 
Tacks. 


Tennesseans  have  an  expression 
they  use  when  it  is  time  for  no- 
nonsense  talk  about  moving  busi- 
ness to  Tennessee.  It  is  called 
"getting  down  to  brass  tacks."  So 
let  us  get  down  to  brass  tacks. 
Why  Tennessee?  We  are  within  a 
day's  delivery  of  three-fourths  of 
major  U.S.  markets.  Our  people 
work  hard,  setting  productivity 
records  in  an  open  shop  environ- 
ment. Our  state  government  gives 
business  good  reasons  to  come, 
and  stay,  including  fair  taxation,  a 
state  operated  industrial  training 
service  and  fast  start-up  permit- 
ting. And,  finally,  Tennessee  is 
one  of  the  most  liveable  states  in 
the  U.S.  Sunbelt  with  both  rural 
and  metropolitan  lifestyles  to 
choose  from.  Talk  to  us  about  your 
business,  and  let  us  show  you  how 
we  get  down  to  brass  tacks  about 
successful  business  locations. 
Contact  Joe  Davis,  Tennessee 
Dept.  of  Economic  &  Community 
Development .  Andrew  Jackson 
Bldg.,  Box  716,  Nashville,  TN 
37219.  Telex  ITT  499  1829 
ECD  NAS. 

Tennessee 

We  get  down  to  Brass  Tacks. 


Follow-Through 


Fred  Ackman 
Who's  in  charge? 


Much  ado  about  Superior 

Two  years  ago  there  was  chaos  in  the 
boardroom  at  Superior  Oil,  the  na- 
tion's biggest  and  most  reserve-rich 
independent.  Founder  William  Keck, 
who  died  in  1964,  had  passed  control 
to  his  son  Howard,  a  reclusive  man 
preoccupied  with  the  corporation's 
California  farm  operations  and  its 
Canadian  mining.  Joseph  Reid,  the 
former  Los  Angeles  Ram  and  15-year 
veteran  of  the  oil  patch 
whom  Keck  hired  in  1972, 
had  recruited  some  of  the 
best  talent  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness. But  after  Reid 
moved  to  the  chairman's 
seat  in  1981  and  brought 
in  Fred  Ackman  from 
Exxon  to  fill  his  old  job,  15 
key  managers  jumped 
ship.  Then  Reid  got  the 
ax,  and  Ackman  took  over 
(Forbes,  Nov.  23  1981). 
Wall  Street  decided  Supe- 
rior was  on  the  block,  even  though 
Morgan  Stanley  valued  it  at  more 
than  $70  a  share.  Howard  Keck,  still  a 
director  and  still  in  control  of  about 
12%  of  the  stock,  was  indecisive  at 
first  but  apparently  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  sell.  Without  consulting  share- 
holders the  company  instituted  a  se- 
ries of  antitakeover  measures — gold- 
en parachutes,  staggered  director- 
ships, elimination  of  the  mandatory 
retirement  that  would  have  sidelined 
the  70-year-old  Keck  and  two  other 
directors.  Keek's  sister,  Willametta 
Keck  Day,  who  owns  about  3.5%  of 
the  stock  and  was  furious  about  the 
measures,  began  a  proxy  fight.  Last 
May  shareholders  voted  to  support 
her  stand  that  the  company  should  be 
ready  to  accept  takeover  offers.  "Part 
of  the  resolution  was  a  reaction  to  the 
stupidity  of  management  for  not  mak- 
ing a  deal  when  they  could  have," 
says  Bruce  Lazier,  an  analyst  with 
Prescott,  Ball  &  Turben.  (Superior's 
farms  are  one  thing  it  wants  to  sell; 
the  $180  million  from  last  month's 
sale  of  its  Indonesian  oil  venture  will 
go  back  into  the  business.) 

What's  changed  since  the  new 
"policy"  on  takeover  went  into  ef- 
fect? Not  much.  Earlier  this  year  T. 
Boone  Pickens  looked  like  a  suitor 
when  his  Mesa  Petroleum  acquired 
about  2.5%  of  the  company's  stock, 
now  trading  at  about  34.  But  early  in 
September  Superior  bought  out  Pick- 
ens for  $42  a  share  and  offered  to  buy 
out  Mrs.  Day  as  well.  Says  a  Superior 
vice  president,  "we  repurchased  the 


shares  to  eliminate  disruption  and  tcj 
allow  management  to  realize  its  fut 
potential."  One  small  shareholder  ii 
suing  to  void  the  deal  with  Pickens 
and  institutional  investors,  who  hole 
40%  of  Superior's  stock,  are  reported 
ly  unhappy,  too. 

Meanwhile,  earnings  have  beei 
dropping  quarterly  since  1981,  an< 
they  hit  a  five-year  low  of  $60  millior 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year.  "We  hav< 
a  price  problem,  a  demand  problen 
and  an  economy  prob 
lem,"  the  company  ar 
gues.  By  expending  les: 
capital,  Superior  could  in 
crease  earnings,  is  how 
spokesman  put  it,  bu 
"we're  in  it  for  the  Ion; 
pull."  The  stock  has  suf 
fered,  too,  and  one  analys 
says  Superior  could  not  g 
for  more  than  $45  now. 

But  Wall  Street  stil 
thinks  Superior  would  b 
a  prize  for  oil  companie 
like  Mobil,  Gulf,  Texaco  or  Exxoi 
"The  problem  is  the  size  of  the  corr 
pany,"  says  one  oilman  familiar  witl 
Superior.  "The  players  are  all  majoi 
and  they  don't  want  to  initiate  ur 
friendly  situations."  Adds  Prescot 
Ball's  Lazier,  "A  deal  will  come,  bi 
it's  not  in  the  cards  near  term."  Fc 
now,  though,  the  antitakeover  bylaw 
are  still  in  place,  and  the  compan 
seems  determined  to  reject  all  suitor 
Mrs.  Day's  proxy  fight,  for  all  the  hu: 
rah,  seems  to  have  accomplishe 
nothing,  but  analysts  say  to  expec 
another,  more  conclusive  one. 


End  of  the  line 

The  question  mark  in  the  headlin 
"Doomed?"  was  the  only  flicker  d 
light  in  Forbes'  gloomy  overview  c 
the  $5.5  billion  Southern  Pacific  C« 
last  summer  (Aug.  16,  1982).  Ahead 
in  one  capital-intensive  busines 
Chairman  Benjamin  Biaggini  had  ij 
nored  the  rules  and  diversified  ml 
another,  telecommunications,  d 
spite  an  inadequate  cash  flow.  Forbi 
reported  Wall  Street  references  to  ' 
potential  Penn  Central." 

A  born  railroad  man,  Biaggini  w; 
fighting  to  save  his  beloved  trains,  an 
suggestions  that  he  might  sell  off  h 
long-distance  communications  syj 
tem,  Sprint,  produced  furious  denial 
Yet  two  months  later  Biaggini  did  se 
Sprint  to  GTE  for  $750  million,  aij 
now  he  has  presided  over  a  merger  < 
the  rest  of  Southern  Pacific — railroai 
resources,  real  estate,  pipelines,  etc.-i 
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We  ask  each  of  our  editors 
for  just  100  words  a  week. 

They'd  better  be  right. 

In  our  business,  being  right  is  everything. 

Since  The  Kiplinger  Washington  Letter  reports  not  the 
news,  but  the  future,  our  stock  in  trade  is  forecasts  that  stand  the 
test  of  time. 

To  be  of  value,  we  can't  be  wrong  often. 

So  our  18  full-time  editors  spend  most  of  their  time  gather- 
ing, sifting  and  analyzing  the  best  intelligence  informed  sources 
can  provide.  In  fact,  we  invest  more  time  per  published  word  than 
any  other  publication  on  earth. 

From  that  process  we  judge  the  likely  result  of  events  taking 
shape  in  the  Nation's  capital.  And,  for  the  past  60  years,  that's 
what  business  planners  have  been  paying  for. 

Every  Monday  morning,  Letter  clients  receive  four 
single-spaced  pages  of  concisely  written  opinion  on  the  forces 
at  work,  what  to  expect,  how  to  prepare. 

Week  in  and  week  out,  we  run  the  gamut.  Legislation  and 
regulations.  Interest  rates  and  the  inflation  rate.  Domestic 
spending  and  foreign  relations.  Financial  markets  and  the 
corner  market.  Every  issue  offers  dozens  of  judgments.  And, 
time  and  again,  they  prove  correct. 

From  our  vantage  point,  Washington  is  predictable.  Without 
us,  can  you  see  it  as  clearly?  Why  try? 

If  you  make  decisions  that  affect  your  company's  future,  you 
need  to  know  what  lies  ahead.  For  just  $48  a  year,  we'll  give  you  a 
weekly  report  on  the  future. 

And  we  know  it  had  better  be  right. 

THE 

KIPLINGER  f 


01FA910 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  the  weekly 


lAf  A  OLII^I^T^^I   1      Kiplinger  Washington  Letter  tor  the  term  checked  below 
WASHINGTON  ^MONTHS.  $24       O  1  YEAR,  $48 

We  report  I  L  I  |  ETD 

NAME   8 

on  the  future  L. E-  I    I  Cn  I    C0MPANY  I 


|        ADDRESS  SUITE   

CITY/STATE  ZIP  | 

|      (Zl  I'm  enclosing  payment 

Please  also  send  me  absolutely  free 
"THE  REST  OF  THE  80  S  AND  HOW  YOU  CAN  PROFIT  " 


|      ■  EXECUTIVE  KIT  WITH  5  KIPLINGER  SPECIAL  REPORTS 

I Mail  this  coupon  with  your  check  or  money  order  to 
Kiplinger  Washington  Editors.  1729  H  St  Northwest.  Washington.  D  C  20006 


WALK  ITALIAN,  FLUENTLY. 


How  do  you  walk 
Italian?  Take  a  fine 
Italian  design  and  build 
it  to  French  Shriner  standards. 
With  over  100  years  of  experience 
behind  each  shoe,  you  can  walk 
the  best  of  both  worlds . . . 
and  be  in  fashion  wherever  you  go. 

THE  SIGNATURE  COLLECTION 


Residences  of  Incomparable  Magnificence 
with  all  the  Amenities  of  the  Acclaimed 
United  Nations  Plaza  Hotel 


UNITED  NATIONS 
PLAZA  TOWER 

For  those  who  demand  the  best.  Fully  furnished  studio,  one  and  two  bedroom  and 
several  duplex  apartments.  Each  offering  breathtaking  vistas  of  Manhattan's  fabulous  skyline. 
Located  at  First  Avenue  and  44th  Street. 

1 2  Month  Leases.  Suitable  for  the  most  diverse  needs. 

Full  Hotel  Services.  Enjoy  24 -hour  room  service,  housekeeping,  concierge  and  the 
Turtle  Bay  Tennis  and  Swim  Club. 

Every  detail  was  planned  with  your  total  comfort  in  mind.  .  .  and,  the  ultimate  in 
service.  There  are  only  1 1 5  apartments. 

Will  one  be  yours? 

Exclusive  Leasing  Agent:  Brown,  Harris,  Stevens,  Inc.  212-702-5151    Telex  126803 
A  development  of  the  United  Nations  Development  Corporation 
Managed  by  Hyatt  International  Corporation 


Follow-Through 


into  a  new  holding  company  cor 
trolled  by  the  Santa  Fe. 

Three  years  ago  SP  and  Santa  Fe  hai| 
talked  merger,  but  the  matter  wa 
dropped  because  of  disagreement 
tween  the  companies.  The  Interstat 
Commerce  Commission  still  has  til 
approve  this  one,  but  with  the  ne\| 
regulatory  climate  at  the  ICC  it  wi|[ 
probably  get  a  clear  track. 

The  head  of  the  Santa  Fe  Souther! 
Pacific  holding  company  will  be  thj 
Chicago-based  line's  chief  executive! 
John  J.  Schmidt,  55,  and  its  headquaij 
ters  will  be  in  Chicago.  The  chief  otil 


Southern  Pacific  meets  Santa  Fe 
Riding  toward  a  merger. 
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erating  officer  will  be  41-year-oi 
R.D.  Krebs,  president  of  SP's  transpoi 
tation  unit. 

Schmidt  has  also  talked  of  acqui 
ing  Conrail,  a  hookup  that  would  gi\ 
him  the  only  transcontinental  rai 
road.  "Studies"  to  that  end  will  coi 
tinue,  according  to  Santa  Fe,  but  ou. 
siders  doubt  it  will  happen.  Rail  an; 
lyst  Isabel  Benham  of  New  York 
Pnnton,  Kane  Research  thinks  th 
new  company  will  have  "all  they  ca 
handle"  without   Conrail.  Charle 
Shannon,  a  vice  president  of  Chi 
go's  Edwards  &  Kelcey  consul 
firm  [and  one  of  Conrail's  creato 
agrees,  for  a  different  reason.  A  wi 
ern  railroad  acquiring  Conrail's  C 
cago-to-New  York  and  other  easti 
trackage,  Shannon  says,  would  bring 
firestorm  of  protest  from  lines  lil 
CSX  and  others. 

For  Benjamin  Biaggini,  now  67, 
means  the  end  of  the  line.  Once 
new  holding  company  is  in  place, 
will  retire. 
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IF  YOU'RE  FLYING 

TO  EUROPE, 
SAS  IS  THE  ONLY 
AIRLINE  THAT 

EARNS YOU 
FREE  MILEAGE 
ON  EASTERN 
AND  UNITED. 


MILEAGE  CREDITS  EARNED 


SAS  GATEWAY 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

SEATTLE/ 
LOS  ANGELES 

FIRST  CLASS 

©7000 
(III  6000 

©  7000 
I'll  7000 

©  7000 

mi  9000 

FIRST  BUSINESS  CLASS 

©  6000 

mi  =iooo 

©  6000 

mi  6000 

©6000 

m  8ooo 

TOURIST  CLASS 

©  5000 
(P4000 

©  5000 

mi  5ooo 

©  5000 

mi  7000 

©Eastern  Airlines 


United  Airlines 


ply  SAS  to  Europe  and  you  could  wind 
h  Hawaii  or  the  Caribbean.  Free. 
Dr  anywhere  else  Eastern  and  United  fly. 
slow,  every  time  you  fly  transatlantic  on 
idinavian  Airlines,  you  earn  mileage 
it  in  Eastern  Airlines  "Frequent  Traveler 
us  Program"  or  United  Airlines  "Mileage 
"  program. 

t  also  works  the  other  way  around. 
,very  mile  you  fly  on  Eastern  and  United 
earn  you  points  toward  a  free  flight  to 
idinavia  on  SAS. 

Vhile  you're  earning  your  tree  mileage 


points  on  your  SAS  transatlantic  flight,  you'll 
enjoy  what  an  article  in  FORTUNE  magazine 
calls  "surely  the  best  business  class  service"  of 
any  airline. 

So  if  you're  flying  to  Scandinavia  or  any 
place  in  Europe,  your  choice  is  simple. 

You  can  fly  the  only  airline  that  earns  you 
free  mileage  on  Eastern  and  United. 

Or  you  can  fly  an  airline  that  doesn't. 

Please  consult  your  travel  agent,  Eastern 
Airlines,  United  Airlines,  or  SAS  for  full 
details  and  conditions.  \f* 


5S. 


Airlines  »l  Morlh  A 
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Readers  Say 


THE  SHELL  BUILDING 
WITH  A  UNIQUE 
ADVANTAGE. 

FLEXIBILITY! 

The  Air  Business  Center  has  many 
unique  advantages  And  our  new  shell 

building  is  |ust  one  example  This 
single  story  structure  with  a  beautiful 
brick  exterior,  offers  you  30.000  square 
feet  of  office/warehouse  space 

You  have  the  option  to  buy  all  30.000 
square  feet  or  only  the  amount 
of  space  you  need  In  this  way. 
it  offers  the  flexibility  of  single  or 
multi-tenant  occupancy  And  we  offer 
an  assumable  25  year  mortgage 
at  a  low  fixed  interest  rate 

But  the  most  unique  feature  about  our 

new  shell  building  is  that  you  can 
custom  design  the  interior  to  meet  your 
specific  needs  That's  flexibility1 

For  more  information,  call 
G  Melvm  Mills  or  Richard  Story  at 
(301)  848-4500  ext  336 
Or  write  to  us  at  225  North  Center  Street. 
Westminster  Maryland  21157 


BUSINESS 


CENTER 

INDUSTRIAL  PARK 
WESTMINSTER.  MD 


Forbes  Subscriber  Service 

Write:  Subscription  Service  Manager 
Forbes,  60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10011 

Call:  212-620-2243 

Change  of  Address.  Please  give  six  weeks 
notice.  Write  your  new  address  on  this 
form  and  return  it  with  a  recent  mailing 
label  from  the  magazine. 

New  Subscription.  To  order  Forbes,  fill  in 
the  form  and  return  it  with  a  check  for 
the  subscription  you  prefer,  fj  1  year 
$36  □  3  years  $72  (the  equivalent  of 
one  year  free].  Canadian  orders,  1  year 
$50,  3  years  $104.  Orders  for  other  coun- 
tries add  $25  a  year  to  U.S.  rate. 

ATTACH  MAGAZINE  MAILING 
LABEL  OR  WRITE 
SUBSCRIBER  NUMBER  HERE 


Subscriber  number 


Name      (please  print) 


New  Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Date  of  address  change 
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How  to  reduce  deficit 

Sir:  One  proposal  for  rcducirig  the  fed- 
eral budget  is  to  herd  all  of  Congress 
into  one  room,  give  them  pen  and 
paper,  but  deprive  them  of  any  other 
materials,  and  tell  them  that  we  will 
approve  only  the  spending  items  in 
tbe  budget  that  they  can  remember. 

While  they  would  remember  many 
important  items — defense,  Social  Se- 
curity, congressmen's  salaries — they 
would  be  sure  to  forget  enough  of  the 
little  "tar  baby"  programs — so  easy  to 
institute,  but  so  hard  to  get  rid  of — to 
make  a  sizable  budget  reduction. 
—John  Rut  ledge 
President, 

( laremont  Economics  Institute 
Clarentont.  Calif. 


Competitive  co  ops 

Sir:  Land  O'Lakes  Cooperative  is  de- 
scribed as  "very  competitive"  (Sept. 
12).  Who  gets  the  billions  the  taxpay- 
ers put  out  to  buy  surplus  milk  so  the 
poor  dairy  farmer  can  buy  only  one 
Cadillac  a  year? 

Any     competitive  businessman 
would  love  to  have  his  "surplus  prod- 
uct" bought  up. 
— Ken  Payne 
South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

You  are  right.  But  within  those  limits 
the  co-ops  are  still  pretty  competitive — 
often  ruinously  so  with  each  other — Ed. 


Extensive  knowledge 

Sir:  Your  story  on  the  Mexican  eco- 
nomic crisis  (Aug.  15)  is  outstanding. 
Your  questions  to  President  de  la  Ma- 
drid showed  acute  knowledge. 
— living  Louis  Horowitz 
Pro  fessor  of  Sociology, 

Political  Science. 
Rutgers  I  >itrersitv 
New  Brunswick,  A7./. 


Real  problem 

Sir:  A  puzzling  question  is  what  the 
U.S.  should  do  about  the  textile/ap- 
parel industry,  which  employs  direct- 
ly 2  million  people  and  provides  an- 
other 2Vi  million  jobs  in  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  operate.  The 
industry  is  acknowledged  to  be — 
without  question — the  most  efficient 
in  the  whole  world  in  terms  of  unit  of 
output  per  unit  of  labor.  Unlike  steel 


and  autos,  this  is  a  totally  modei 
industry,  paying  reasonable  but  m 
extravagant  hourly  wages. 

What  the  textile  and  apparel  nidu) 
tries  are  competing  against  is  not  a 
vanccd  technology  or  better  manag 
ment  overseas  but  labor  that  is  pa 
under  a  dollar  an  hour  to  operate  so 
ing  machines  that  can  be  air-shippa 
to  new  locations  very,  very  easil) 
where  a  large  number  of  women  a\ 
available  to  work  at  below-subs 
tence  levels  of  income. 

This  is  a  real  problem  not  only  f| 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peop 
employed  in  these  industries  but  al 
for  our  country. 
— Roger  Mil  I  then 
Preside)//. 
Milliken  &  Co 
Spartanburg,  s  c. 


I'm  still  alive 

Sir:  You  can  imagine  my  shock 
finding  myself  portrayed  on  even 
mythical  postage  stamp. 

A  person  must  be  dead  for  at  le«i 
ten  years  before  appearing  on  a  stamj 
Like  the  Postal  Service  your  story  p 
trayed  (Aug.  1 ),  I  am  alive  and  kickin 
and  I  am  always  happy  to  remind  o 
nation  that  theirs  is  the  best  posl 
service  in  the  world. 
— William  I  Bolger 
Postmaster  General, 
I  S  Postal  Serrice 
Washington,  D  C 


Vffian  F  Boloei     :    WiTuam  F  Beige* 


ti 


Twice  as  good 

Sir:  A  schedule  demonstrating  the 
top  computer  companies  in  1968  i 
eluded  the  current  value  of  SI, 9 
invested  in  1968  in  each  of  the  comp 
nies  (Sept.  12)  One  of  Wang  Laboral 
ries'  100%  stock  dividends  was  rJ 
considered,  and  therefore  the  19 
price  per  share  should  be  reflected 
SI. 67  rather  than  the  S3.34  showl 
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IN  BUSINESS... 
QANTEL  IS  THE 
COMPUTER 
OF  CHAMPIONS! 

Champions  exist  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor.  And  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing number  of  them  are  turning  to 
QANTEL®  Computer  Systems  to 
achieve  the  victories  they  seek! 

Some  compete  on  manufac- 
turing floors,  like  the  hundreds 
of  factories  that  have  installed 
QANTEL  systems,  and  the  thou- 
sands investigating  them.  Some 
compete  on  hardwood  floors,  like 
the  three-time  World  Champion 
L.A.  Lakers.  Some  compete  on 
playing  fields,  like  the  past  six  NFL 
Championship  teams.  And  some 
compete  in  shoe  stores.  And  hotel 
lobbies.  And  distribution  ware- 
houses. And . . . 

Point  is,  regardless  what  arena 
you  compete  in,  a  QANTEL  sys- 
tem can  help.  QANTEL  builds  pro- 
grams for  winners;  QANTEL  has 
one  for  you!  Look  in  the  white 
pages  or  call  the  toll  free  number 
for  the  authorized  representative 
nearest  you. 


mm  oantel. 

I  ■  I  BUSINESS 
■  ■  ■  m&WmT  COMPUTERS 

a  Mohawk  Data  Sciences  Company 


4142  Point  Eden  Way,  Hayward,  CA  94545 
Toll  Free:  (800)  227-1894  TWX:  910-383-0249 
Calif  Call  (415)  887-7777 


©  1983  MDS  Oantel,  Inc. 


HOW  PURISTS  TELL  A  FUTURE  CLASSIC 
FROM  A  CONTEMPORARY  ANTIQUE. 


Any  automobile  that  courts 
fashion  will  inevitably  be  betrayed 
by  it. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  very  effort  to 
be  "timely"  that  leads  to  the 
creation  of  instant  artifacts— the 
dated  gadgetry  and  gratuitous 
styling  that  quickly  turn  today's  sta- 
tus symbols  into  tomorrow's  sym- 
bols of  transience. 

The  BMW  633CSi  is  built  on 
a  different  principle:  To  build  a 
truly  enduring  automobile,  you  be- 
gin with  the  ideal  of  pure  technol- 
ogy, then  ever  so  gradually  shape 
it  into  a  car. 

The  633CSi's  technology 
has  constantly  anticipated  needs 
rather  than  reacting  to  them.  Its 
computer-controlled  6-cylmder 
engine,  amazingly  agile  suspension, 
and  superior  all-around  perfor- 
mance—these have  become  stan- 
dards for  an  industry  that  has  long 
found  its  inspiration  in  BMW's. 

Its  bucket  seats  are  not  only 
made  of  fine  leather,  but  ortho- 
pedically  fitted  to  the  curvature  of 
the  spine.  They  will  not  be  out- 
moded until  human  architecture 
changes. 

It  is  constructed  with  almost 
unimaginable  precision— to  ac- 
curacies of  up  to  1/ 10,000th  of 
a  millimeter.  And  while  beauty  is 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  no  less 
informed  a  beholder  than  Motor 
Trend  judged  it  "maybe  the  world's 
handsomest  car." 

It  isn't  surprising,  then,  that 
another  critic  called  the  633CSi 
a  car  without  which  "you  won't 
know  how  to  judge  anything  else" 
(AutoWeek  magazine). 

It  isn't  just  built  for  purists.  It 
is  built  by  them. 

©  1983  BMW  of  North  America.  Inc  The  BMW  trademark 
and  logo  are  registered  European  Delivery  can  be  arranged 
through  your  authorized  U  S  BMW  dealer 


THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 


At  one  hundred  twenty -five  dollars  the  pah 
it's  a  very  comfortable  investment. 

Putting  money  into  a  Royal  Imperial  shoe  from 
Florsheim  is  not  only  smart  fashion,  its  a  wise  invest- 
ment. Take  the  Ritz  moccasin  shown  above.  Its 
magnificently  crafted  from  the  finest  kangaroo 
leather  so  it  s  supple,  lightweight   r>  and  durable. 
Retains  its  elegance  with  nor-     'jm  ^^^^^ 
mal  care.  When  combined     JJ     Jj^l  k 
with  the  premium  calfskin    '  ^i^i 
lining,  the  Ritz  moccasin     — _    '  v/^^^P^ 
provides  a  personalized  ^*  ^ 

fit  of  unparalleled  ^    mm-  ^ 

comfort. 

The  Royal  Imperial 


pays  dividends. 


by  FLORSHEIM 

an  INTERCO  company 


'  Retail  price  quoted  herein  is  suggested  only.  Independent  retailers  are  free  to  determine  their  own 
retail  prices.  See  the  Yellow  Pages  for  the  Florsheim  dealer  nearest  you.  For  free  style  brochure, 
write:  Rorsheim.  Dept.  -56.  130.S.  Canal  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois  60606. 


"With  all  thy  getting  get  understanding 


Fact  and  Comment 

By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  Editor-in-Chief 


IF  EVERY  COMPANY  IN  THE  U.S.  CUT  SALARIES  15% 

does  anyone  think  our  economy  would  be  better  off? 

The  resultant  depression  would  make  the  recent  recession  look  like  a  boom. 

CONTINENTAL  AIRLINES'  "BANKRUPTCY" 

ght  the  above  to  mind.  Continental's  action,  like  effect,  is  that  declaring  bankruptcy  now  is  the  only  way 

ville  Corp.'s,  raises  profound  questions  about  our  they  can  avoid  real  bankruptcy  later, 

ruptcy  laws  as  now  written.  If  that  is  possible  to  do,  it  is  sort  of  like  declaring 

read  it  right,  what  these  companies  are  saying,  in  yourself  legally  dead  to  avoid  killing  problems. 


WATT'S  OUT 

so  why  doesn't  the  President  unscrew  him  before  it's  vice  versa? 

NO  CHIPS  OFF  OLD  BLOCKHEADS 


e  computer  memory  capacity  is  the  heart  of  the  High- 
Age  and  here's  a  case  where  a  big  heart  pays  off. 
day's  quantum  technological  leaps  are  dependent  on 
that  simultaneously  are  bigger  and  smaller — hugely 
r  memories,  smaller  and  smaller  in  size.  During  the 
recession  a  decade  ago  some  of  our  semiconductor 
ers  cut  way  back  on  research  and  development,  new 
ties,  market  planning,  employee  training.  Subse- 
tly,  when  the  demand  for  more  and  better  chips 
nched,  the  laggards  found  themselves  being  lapped  by 
apanese. 


But  thanks  to  the  likes  of  Motorola,  Texas  Instruments, 
AT&T's  Western  Electric  division,  and  to  IBM's  impreg- 
nating of  Intel,  we're  again  forging  ahead,  with  U.S.  super- 
chips  about  to  be  flying  all  over  the  place. 

Last  year  the  semiconductor  market  was  $15  billion.  It's 
estimated  that  in  a  half  dozen  years  that  market  will  reach 
$75  billion. 

But  it's  not  just  the  volume  that's  so  awe-full.  It's  the 
fact  that  we  again  are  leading  the  world  into  and  through 
this  High-Tech  revolution,  which  is  vital  to  our  future  in 
every  respect,  from  our  well-being  to  survival  itself. 


NCREDIBLE  HOW  WE'VE  TOTALLY  SCREWED  UP  ON  NUCLEAR  POWER 

bat  started  out  to  be,  and  should  be,  the  cheapest,  everyone  who's  been  involved  .  .  .  with  most  of  the 
lest,  virtually  inexhaustible  source  of  power  has  mess  made  by  its  believers,  providers,  builders  and 
me  a  fiasco  as  a  result  of  its  appalling  handling  by  operators. 
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GOOD  0  FOR  THE  AUSSIES  CUP  WIN 

The  marvel  was  not  that  they  won  four  races,  but  that  make  a  better  show.  But  when  it  did  happen,  I  am  su 

we  won  three  against  their  far  faster  challenger.  there  were  but  few  not  rooting  for  Dennis  Conner  and  i 

Those  New  York  Yacht  Club  keel-design  grousers  should  crew  in  that  exciting  seventh  race, 

be  keelhauled  for  ungentlemenly  conduct.  Isn't  "improving  The  cup  will  now  be  in  exuberant  hands  Down  Unde 

the  breed"  one  of  the  raisons  d'etre  of  the  whole  affair?  But  it  won't  take  any  132  years  before  our  sailing  enterpn 

For  so  long  so  many  of  us  wished  that  challengers  could  ers  bring  it  back. 

TWO  DARK  ADS  THAT  ILLUMINATE  BRILLIANTLY 

The  Raytheon  illustration  makes  the  point  with  com-  Can  you  beat  the  ITT  Life  Insurance  Corp.'s  messai 
pclling  clarity  and  the  copy  does  the  same:  "Submarines  for  vividness  and  validity  in  both  pictures  and  text?  "IJ 
must  search  but  be  unseen,  detect  but  remain  undiscov-    Life  offers  a  Good  Health  Bonus  that  rewards  boi 


ered,  hear  but  be  themselves  silent.  To  do  these  things,  and 
more,  submariners  rely  on  sonar.  And  that's  where  Ray- 
theon comes  aboard." 


nonsmokers  and  regular  exercisers  with  bonus  insurani 
coverage.  ...  If  you  don't  smoke  you  could  earn  a  651 
life  insurance  bonus." 


SOMETHING  IS  WRONG  WHEN 
A  SIZE  34  WAIST  PAYS  THE  SAME 
INSURANCE  AS  A  SIZE  48  WAIST. 

!; «  j  ndtxt  *  I*  Ate  iftuw>'  a aeatrntia ml  faadB *■  w  oj-jrf 
Own  drrTurang  «u 


■tecum  m  Unftni t,,s  4o*>,  Hr*'n 


RESTAURANTS 

•  The  Black  Sheep— 342  West  11th  St.  (Tel: 
1010).  You'll  be  crazy  about  this  place,  which  specializes 
in  French  country  dining.  Exceedingly  attractive — totally 
un-Village-cutesy,  as  are  the  generous  and  delicious 
dishes.  And  at  a  most  decent  price. 

The  Trianon  Room — Helmsley  Palace,  455  Madi- 
son Ave.  (Tel:  888-7000).  Under  a  new  food-management 
team  of  credentialed  experience,  more  of  the  dishes  are  up 
to  the  prices  than  two  years  ago, when  only  a  red  would  do. 

•  La  Reserve— 4  West  49th  St.  (Tel:  247-2993).  A 
splendid  new  addition  to  the  limited  upper-tier  New  York 
French  restaurant  sphere.  Such  dishes  as  salmon  in  a  flaky- 
light  pastry  puff  and  roast  duck  with  a  ginger  sauce  (a  new 
combination  to  me)  reflect  fresh  thinking  about  tradition- 
al Gallic  haute  cuisine.  High  ceilings  and  lots  of  space 
between  tables  give  La  Reserve  a  grace  that's  so  often 
lacking  in  the  usually  close-packed  Best  Places. 

Pietro's— 201  East  45th  St.  (Tel:  682-9760).  Five 
years  ago  our  review  here  said:  "At  least  two  stars  below 
Christ  Cella,  and  as  expensive.  A  prime  joint  for  those  who 
don't  realize  there  are  better  ones."  Still  so. 

•  Ambassador  Grill — 1  United  Nations  Plaza  at  East 
44th  St.  (Tel:  355-3400).  Karen  Pritsker,  who,  with  her  now 
ex-husband,  created  the  late  famed  nouvellesque  Dodin- 


-GO,  CONSIDER,  STOP 

242-    Bouffant,  has  returned  as  maestra  of  the  mirrored,  ghtteriil 
Ambassador  Grill  in  the  U.N.  Plaza  Hotel.  The  place  vi\ 
undeservedly  empty,  because  her  touch  with  pepper  a  I 
mustard  seeds  and  hazel  and  pine  nuts  for  flavorful  saucesl 
as  deft  as  ever.  Also  to  the  good,  her  vegetables  are  ncl 
cooked  to  the  point  where  you  know  them  from  cruditeal 
24  Fifth  Avenue— 24  Fifth  Ave.  (Tel:  475-0881 
Over  the  years  no  one's  been  able  to  set  up  a  real 
successful  restaurant  in  this  prime  location  near  the  ll 
ginning  of  Fifth  Avenue  at  Washington  Square.  Even  Ltl 
lie  Revsin,  herself  a  notable  chef,  couldn't  do  her  thing 
this  large  arena.  Now  Michel  Fitoussi,  who  valiantly  b 
lucklessly  tried  to  keep  The  Palace  afloat,  is  on  the  scei 
I  think  he'll  succeed.  Visit  and  see  what  you  think. 

•  Shun  Lee  Palace— 155  East  55th  St.  (Tel:  371-884 
Reports  son  Robert:  "Shun  this  Palace.  Once  high 
wonton  heaven,  now  a  tourist  trap."  We  agree. 

•  Chanterelle  89  Grand  St.  (Tel:  966-6960).  Tl 
Forbes  four-star  find — in  Soho,  yet — is  the  most  unpret^ 
tiously  sophisticated  restaurant  in  the  Big  Apple.  Undef: 
able  but  wondrous  touches  make  every  one  of  the  limit* 
course  choices  choice.  Soho  has  become  New  York's  mj 
vibrant  art  center  and,  appropriately,  Chanterelle  is  cij 
nary  artistry  at  its  finest. 
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FAMILY  RESEMBLANCES  ARE 

so  often  so  apparent  to  others  and  usually  most 
unapparent  to  those  connected. 

But  I've  rarely  seen  such  a  likeness  as  this  between 
my  bride  as  she  looked  five  decades  ago  and  our 
granddaughter  today  at  the  same  age.  What's  your 
guess  as  to  which  is  which- 


THAT  DAM  SNAILDARTER 

Do  you  remember  that  crazy  two-year  halt  in  construct-  be  utterly  specious.  These  dam  darters  have  been  turning 

)l  the  $137  million  Tellico  Dam  in  Tennessee  because  up  all  over  the  place  ever  since. 

:me  wildlife  Fed  feared  it  would  cause  a  tiny  fish  called  Imagine  if  there  had  been  rabid  conservationists  among 

\tt  snaildarter  to  become  extinct'  the  cavemen.  Saber-toothed  tigers  would  be  flourishing 

That  asinine  furor  cost  taxpayers  multimillions  more  and  the  few  humans  still  around  would  be  an  endangered 

liar  the  delayed  dam.  And  this  species  alarm  turned  out  to  species. 


[Machine-Tool  Orders 
i  Rose  During  August 

-Wall  Street  journal,  Sept.  26,  1983 


WHICH  PAPER 
D'YA  READ? 


iTool  Orders  Off 
^by  22%  In  August) 

-New  York  Times,  Sept.  26,  1983 


rIVING  MAY  INDEED  BE  MORE  FUN 

>an  getting,  but  you  won't  get  if  you  don't  have  fun  at  it. 


BEING  GOOD  AND  BEING  ABLE 

to  do  good  don't  always  go  hand  in  hand. 


BOOKS 


•  Short  Circuit — by  Michael  Mew- 
shaw  (Atheneum,  $13.95)  has  been 
heralded  as  a  shocking  expose  of  the 
money-motivated  machinations  in 
the  pro  tennis  world.  If  you  labor 
through  this  book,  you'll  discover 
Mewshaw's  labor  has  brought  forth 
a  mouse.  I  came  away  impressed 
with  the  extraordinary  physical  and 
ajntal  endurance  of  those  stars  making  big  bucks  in  the 
tiuness.  And,  albeit  with  a  few  lapses  perhaps,  with  their 
iihless  drive  to  beat  the  other  guys — regardless  of  wheth- 
c  he  motivating  force  is  ego  or  bucks. 

J  :erpts:  Connors,  Borg,  Orantes,  Higueras,  Clerc  .  .  .  of- 
ml  skipped  the  Davis  Cup,  claiming  injury,  exhaustion, 
II  press  of  family  or  professional  obligations.  But  gener- 
*Y  it  came  down  to  money.  .  .  .  Wimbledon  doesn't 
nd  to  pay  appearance  money,  and  it  is  less  likely  to 
mhnge  sex  or  score  dope  for  players  than  it  is  to  pave 
Mhtre  Court  and  use  it  as  a  parking  lot.  This  partially 
tvlains  the  crescendo  of  complaints  that  plagued  the  All 
%mand  Club  in  the  past  year.  Pampered,  paid  under  the 
tile,  and  protected  by  compliant  umpires,  the  top  play- 
II  have  lost  patience  with  Wimbledon,  which  prides 
i  'If  on  treating  all  outsiders  with  uniform  disdain. 


•  The  Emperor — by  Ryszard  Kapus- 
cinski (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich, 
$12.95).  When  Sawdust  Caesar  Mus- 
solini seized  Ethiopia,  the  Emperor 
Haile  Selassie  appeared  before  the 
League  of  Nations  seeking  succor. 
This  slight,  frail,  caped  figure  con- 
veyed a  great  sense  of  dignity  in  trag- 
edy. The  whole  event  turned  out  to 
be  a  preface  to  WWII.  This  brief,  brilliant  biography  utterly 
shatters  the  image  we  all  had  then — and,  mostly,  since — of 
the  last  Abyssinian  King  of  Kings. 

Excerpts:  Who  destroyed  our  Empire!  Who  reduced  it  to 
ruin!  Neither  those  who  had  too  much,  nor  those  who  had 
nothing,  but  those  who  had  a  bit.  Yes,  one  should  always 
beware  of  those  who  have  a  bit,  because  they  are  the 
worst,  they  are  the  greediest,  it  is  they  who  push  upward. 
.  .  .  Haile  Selassie  never  commented  on  or  questioned  the 
reports  he  received,  during  his  morning  walks,  about  the 
state  of  conspiracy  in  the  Empire.  His  Highness  wanted  to 
receive  the  reports  in  a  pure  state,  because  if  he  asked 
questions  or  expressed  opinions  the  informant  would 
obligingly  adjust  his  report  to  meet  the  Emperor's  expec- 
tations. Then  the  whole  system  of  informing  would  col- 
lapse into  subjectivity.  The  monarch  would  not  know 
what  was  going  on  in  the  country  and  the  Palace. 
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Other  Comments 

Often  comments  by  others  stimulate,  irritate, 
abuse  or  amuse  this  editors  mina.-MSF 


Don't  Tip  the  Boat 

The  American  people  have  always 
had  an  infinite  capacity  to  overreact — 
to  anything,  oil  shortage  or  oil  glut, 
doomsday  pronouncement  or  rosy 
forecast,  rumor  or  fact,  fire  alarm  or  fire 
sale.  Every  time  we  react,  we  race  in 
unison  from  one  side  of  the  boat  to  the 
other.  And  every  time  we  do  it,  a  funny 
thing  happens:  The  boat  tips  over.  I'm 
afraid  it's  going  to  happen  to  us  this 
time  if  we  consign  the  "smokestack" 
industries  to  the  mothballs.  I  believe 
we  need  a  game  plan  to  make  those 
industries  competitive  and  self-sus- 
taining, if  even  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  We  need  a  game 
plan  called:  "How  to  Stay  Open  for 
Business  during  Alterations." 

— Bennett  Bidwell,  executive 
vice  president,  Chrysler 

Borrowed,  Of  Course 

Business  Week  magazine,  the  flag- 
ship publication  of  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lications, has  been  making  a  big 
splash  on  the  media  advertising  scene 
these  days  with  a  campaign  that  uses 
the  theme  line  "The  Voice  of  Author- 
ity," created  by  Bozell  &  Jacobs. 

Each  ad,  as  part  of  the  illustration, 
contains  a  single  quotation  that  ap- 
parently is  coming  from  an  executive 
who  says:  "Of  course  I'm  sure,  I  read 
it  in  Business  Week." 

When  the  campaign  began  to  run,  it 
stirred  memories  at  Newsweek  where 
resident  historians  recalled  a  similar 


campai-gn  in  1959-60  created  by  the 
Bryan  Houston  agency.  That  cam- 
paign was  different,  though.  It  used  a 
period  after  "sure." 

— New  York  Times 
*  *  * 

Of  Course  We're  Sure, 
We  Read  It  In  Both 
Ambitious  ad  campaign  just 
launched  by  Business  Week 
.  .  .  .  Some  felt  that  they'd  read  that 
line  before  and,  sure  enough,  came  up 
with  a  print  ad  for  Newsweek  that  ran 
in  the  spring  of  1959.  .  .  . 

— Media  Industry  Newsletter 

No  More  Masses 

People  today — more  affluent  and 
educated  than  their  parents  and  faced 
with  more  life  choices — simply  refuse 
to  be  massified.  The  more  people  dif- 
fer in  terms  of  the  work  they  do  or  the 
products  they  consume,  the  more 
they  demand  to  be  treated  as  individ- 
uals— and  the  more  they  resist  social- 
ly imposed  schedules. 
— The  Third  Wave,  by  Alvin  Toffler 

Watt's  Last  Gaffe? 

Most  Democrats  were  in  no  hurry  to 
see  the  administration's  biggest  prob- 
lem saddle  up  and  ride  West.  "Let  Watt 
be  Watt!"  crowed  one  top 
Democratic  House  leadership  aide. 
"Politically,  he's  one  of  the  best  things 
happening  to  the  Democrats,  and  as 
long  as  we  can  prevent  him  from  harm- 


ing the  environment  ...  we  don 
mind  the  controversy  at  all." 

— News  wed 

Replacing  Old  Goats 

Women  in  their  30s  and  40s  cd 
hardly  be  blamed  for  not  wanting  1 
think  about  the  prospect  of  widov 
hood,  but  given  the  seven-year  diffej 
ence  in  life  expectancies  of  womfl 
and  men,  combined  with  the  tendej 
cy  of  men  to  be  older  than  their  fir 
wives,  many  American  women  a 
marrying  men  who  will  die  alma 
ten  years  before  they  do. 

— William  Novak,  New  York  Pa 


"Under  the  Democrats, 

we  never  lost  the 

Americas  Cup." 

— Bob  Neuman,  communicatioi 
director.  Democratic  National  Co 
mittee,  in  U.S.  News  A  World  Repc 


Better  by  Contrast 

The  King  of  Kings  (Emperor  Hai 
Selassie]  preferred  bad  ministers.  Ai 
the  King  of  Kings  preferred  them  t 
cause  he  liked  to  appear  in  a  favorah 
light  by  contrast.  How  could  he  she 
himself  favorably  if  he  were  surroun 
ed  by  good  ministers?  The  peof 
would  be  disoriented.  There  can 
only  one  sun. 

— The  Empen 
by  Ryszard  Kapusciris 

Parlez  vous? 

"Big  Burger,  s'il  vous  plait,"  I  ss 
to  the  girl  at  the  counter. 

"You  want  what?" 

"Big  Burger,"  I  repeated. 

"Ca  n'existe  pas,"  she  said.  "Th 
doesn't  exist."  Not  that  they  were  c 
of  it  or  no  longer  sold  it.  No,  it  simp 
didn't  exist.  I  pointed  to  the  menu. 

"Alors,"  she  said,  smiling.  "Y 
mean  Burger  Big.  I  didn't  understai 
You  see,  in  French  the  adjecti 
comes  after  the  noun.  You  shot 
learn  our  language." 

"It's  my  language!"  I  bellowc 
"  'Burger'  and  'big'  are  English." 

"As  you  wish,"  she  muttered. 

"That's  what  I  wish.  A  Big  Burge: 

But  I  was  lying.  What  I  wished  v> 
to  lay  waste  all  of  France.  Where  e. 
in  the  world  would  one  have  to  < 
dure  a  lecture  on  grammar  from  a  fa 
food  cashier? 

— Short  Circv 
by  Michael  Mewshi 
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"You  have  business 
in  England  and  you're 
flying  KLM?" 


"Sure*  I  can  get  to  19  cities 
n  the  UJC  from  Amsterdam 
without  changing  airports? 


I  :LM's  747's  to 
ti  terdam  and  connect  to 
t  ies  in  the  U.K.  —including 
rji  which  have  no  connections 
y  London's  Heathrow. 

,.  iietting  to  the  U.K.  is  easy 

it:  you  fly  KLM  and  make  your 
,|jiCtions  in  Amsterdam.  All 

lections  are  made  at  one  airport 
i.-Dt-  terminal.  Your  baggage  is 

fcprred  automatically  and  you 
kllhave  to  clear  customs  until 

J  |  ach  your  final  destination. 
i  |bu  can  also  connect  to  70 

Jlcities  on  the  Continent  and 
ire  no  more  than  90  minutes 


You  can  fly  to  these  19 cities  in  the  U.K.  from 
Amsterdam:  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  East  Midlands,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Guernsey, 
Hull,  Jersey,  Leeds,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
Norwich,  Southampton,  Southend,  and  Tecs-Side. 


If  you're  not  making  immediate 
connections,  you  can  Stay-on-the- 
Way  in  Amsterdam.  Royal  Class  and 
Business  Class  passengers  get  a  free 
hotel  room  overnight  or  for  the  day, 
a  $15  meal  and  beverage  credit  at 
your  hotel  and  transfers  between  the 
airport  and  the  central  railway  sta- 
tion, compliments  of  the  Holland 
Promotion  Foundation. 

KLM's  747's  fly  nonstop  from 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York.  So  the  next 
time  you're  traveling  to  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  Far  East  or  Africa,  fly 
KLM,  the  airline  of  the  international 
business  traveler.  Call  your  Travel 
Agent,  corporate  travel  department 
or  KLM. 


The  Reliable  Airline.  KLM 


Royal  Dutch  Airlines 


HOW  CAN  ANYONE  BE 
PRODUCTIVE  FOR  EIGHT  HOURS  IF  THEY 
LOOK  LIKE  THIS  AFTER  FOUR! 


For  most  people,  eomputers  have 
:ome  a  way  of  life.  Unfortunately, 
he  computer  is  poorlv  designed,  it 
1  mean  a  life  of  bleary  eves,  stiff 
:ks,  and  headaches. 

At  Burroughs,  we've  been  doing 
nettling  about  these  problems — by 
itinuing  to  studv  the  effects 
nputers  have  on  the  people  who 
■  them.  This  is  referred  to  as  the 
mce  of  ergonomics. 

And  out  of  this  science  we've 
eloped  a  full  line  of  ergonomic  ter- 
nals  and  workstations,  including 
:  Burroughs  ET1000  and  2000. 


We  found,  for  example,  that 
small  computer  screens  with  poor 
lighting  often  cause  strained  eves  and 
throbbing  heads.  So  we  designed  a 
large,  adjustable.  14-inch  non-glare 
screen  with  high  character  resolution 
for  sharp,  precise  images  that  are  easy 
to  read. 

We  also  found  that  it  s  a  lot  easier 
for  people  to  tilt  a  keyboard  than  it  is 
to  tilt  their  backs.  That's  why  our  ET 
series  comes  with  a  low  profile,  de- 
tachable ke\  board  that  adjusts  to 
three  different  heights. 

We've  even  gone  so  far  as  to  make 


an  adjustment  for  something  as : 
(but  anno\  ing)  as  a  kev  click. 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  artel 
to  detail  is  exactly  whv  Burroug 
continues  to  remain  a  leader  in  t 
computer  industry. 

You  see.  the  real  measure  c 
computer  com  pan  v  isn't  only  he 
well  their  computers  work.  But 
well  a  person  works  with  their 
computer. 

For  details  call  1-800-621-21 

Burroughs 

THE  QUESTION  ISNT  WHO'S  BIG 
ITS  WHO'S  BETTER. 


Fact  and  Comment  II 

By  M.S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Deputy  Editor-in-Chief 


EXACTING  THE  RIGS 

cl  President  Reagan  is  determined  to  have  Congress  pass 
ale  $8.4  billion  U.S.  quota  increase  to  the  International 
jjlonetary  Fund.  He  will  have  to  pay  dearly 'to  get  the 
jKccessary  political  support.  One  key  House  Democrat  is 
vlready  demanding  a  juicy  housing  subsidy  as  his  price  for 
Jlpport.  The  budget-busting  quid  pro  quos  are  frightening. 
HHere  is  an  opportunity  for  conservative  Republicans  to 
i  |)  themselves  political  good  by  making  themselves  look 
rilatesmanlike  and  advancing  free-enterprise  economic 
liinciples  at  the  same  time. 

llThey  should  offer  several  amendments  as  a  price  for 
ticking  the  IMF  bill,  amendments  that  will  mitigate  the 
jlimaging  way  the  IMF  has  been  operating, 
■free  enterprise  versus  austerity.  IMF  "corrective"  pro- 
Hams  are  designed  to  squeeze  wayward  borrowers  hard 
ijfcough  to  generate  the  cash  to  finance  their  debts.  This 
lijraconian  austerity — Mexico  and  Brazil  are  in  depres- 
jfcns — will  certainly  have  unwanted  political  repercus- 
■bns.  Unfortunately,  the  Fund's  bureaucrats  make  no 
llstinctions  between  corrective  policies  that  help  and  those 
Sflat  hinder  economic  growth.  Cutting  deficits  is  fine,  but 
io  often  the  IMF  applauds  when  these  governments  sub- 
lantially  increase  taxes  that  stifle  initiative.  Kicking  peo- 
i  e  into  the  80%  tax  bracket  is  no  way  to  foster  recovery. 

Free  Market  Solutions 

The  IMF  should  be  forced  to  prescribe  the  free-enterprise 
hcies  that  worked  so  well  for  Japan  and  Germany  more 
an  30  years  ago  and  which  can  be  found  in  the  Pacific 
tfjisin  today — lower  taxes  on  income,  interest,  dividends, 
lid  capital  along  with  budget  reductions;  lighter-handed, 
)MSS  encompassing  economic  "planning"  and  intervention 
I|  lesser-developed  countries'  governments;  and  a  loosen- 
g  of  foreign  investment  restrictions. 
Statist  economies  like  Brazil  and  Mexico,  where  bu- 
lucracy  dominates  business  and  banking,  are  in  trouble, 
ost  Pacific  Basin  countries  are  less  heavy-handed, 
j!  Statist  economies  not  only  waste  capital,  they  drive  it 
t.  Since  the  mid-1970s  over  $100  billion  of  flight  capital 


r  PRICE  ON  THE  IMF 

has  left  the  LDCs.  That's  great  for  Swiss  bank  accounts 
and  U.S.  condominium  builders  in  Miami,  but  it  doesn't 
do  much  to  spur  LDC  economic  growth. 

No  more  money.  An  amendment  should  warn  the  IMF 
that  this  infusion  will  be  its  last.  The  agency  would  dearly 
love  to  direct  international  capital  flows.  Such  empire- 
building  should  be  thwarted.  France,  among  many,  shows 
what  happens  when  capital  is  ladled  out  by  bureaucrats 
rather  than  by  free  markets. 

If  the  IMF  needs  more  money,  it  should  be  instructed  to 
start  selling  its  $50  billion  gold  hoard. 

"Getting"  the  Banks 

The  banks.  The  notion  that  depriving  the  IMF  of  $8.4 
billion  will  "punish"  U.S.  banks  for  their  recklessness  is 
absurd.  If  important  banks  got  in  trouble,  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  step  in  to  limit  the  damage. 

Instead,  conservatives  should  direct  regulators  to  devise 
rules  that  would,  in  the  future,  discourage  the  making  of 
unencumbered  loans  to  foreign  governments  and  their 
agencies.  Lenders  should  be  told  precisely  what  their  mon- 
ey would  be  used  for  and  have  the  necessary  documenta- 
tion. If  a  government  wants  to  borrow  for  "general  pur- 
poses," it  should  sell  its  paper  just  like  a  company  does  in 
world  capital  markets. 

Bankers  unwittingly  financed  not  only  Florida  condo- 
miniums, but  also  international  versions  of  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System.  Regulators  should  be 
charged  to  devise  rules  that  foreign  projects  have  a  certain 
amount  of  equity.  (Whoops  had  none.)  After  all,  banks 
routinely  examine  a  company's  debt/equity  ratio  to  deter- 
mine its  soundness.  They  should  do  the  same  for  foreign 
lending  as  well. 

Congress  should  also  remove  regulatory  rules  that  dis- 
courage banks  from  beefing  up  reserves  for  bad  loans. 

These  changes  would  cost  Uncle  Sam  very  little.  They 
would  let  Reagan  redeem  his  IMF  pledge  while  advancing 
Reaganesque  principles.  They  would  start  making  the  IMF 
a  more  positive  force  for  economic  recovery. 
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In  a  world  of 
financial  supermarkets, we  ofle 

that  rarest  of 
commodities: 
personal 

attention. 


Today,  conventional 
wisdom  in  much  of  the 
financial  world  holds  that  a  multiplicity  of  mass- 
marketed  products  and  services  is  the  wave  of  the 
future.  One  stop  financial  shopping.  Grab  a  cart. 
Come  on  in. 

At  Seligman  we're  not  conventional.  Our 
interest  continues  to  be  in  providing  quality 
products  and  in  depth  service. 

We've  been  a  money  management  company  for 
119  years  and  we  intend  to  remain  precisely  that. 

We  manage  over  $4  billion  in  assets  in  two 
areas:  a  program  of  quality  investment  funds  and  a 
select  group  of  private  accounts  which  we  manage 
separately  for  individuals,  corporations  and 
institutions. 

The  Seligman  investment  funds  are  served 
directiy  by  our  own  experienced  portfolio  managers 
and  administrative  organization. 

If  you  want  our  kind  of  service— not  shopping 
cart  service— we'd  be  pleased  to  tell  you  about  it.  Just 
call  or  write  Ron  Schroeder,  our  President.  Outside 
of  New  York  State  the  number  is  (800)  221-7844;  in 
New  York  State  please  call  (212)  488-0200. 


J.&W.  Seligman  &  Co.  Incorporated 

One  Bankers  Trust  Plaza.  New  York,  NY.  10006 


What's  Ahead  for  Business 


Edited  by  Thomas  O'Donnell 


The  Canadians 
are  still  booking 
their  profits 


Brazil  may  offer 
the  first 
clear  test 


The  quiet  buildup 
in  reserves 
for  bad  loans 


BANK  WRITEOFFS?  SOME  INTERESTING  CLUES 

Canadian  banks  traditionally  close  their  books  on  Oct.  31,  a  full 
two  months  ahead  of  their  U.S.  counterparts,  but  expect  no  guidance 
from  them  on  that  account  if  you  are  looking  for  clues  as  to  how  big 
U.S.  lenders  will  be  facing  up  to  troublesome  loans  abroad.  "The  banks 
are  not  talking,"  says  Hugh  Brown,  a  top  bank  analyst  at  Burns  Fry  in 
Toronto,  "and  our  regulatory  agencies  have  not  established  a  clear-cut 
policy  on  loss  provisions  on  these  problem  loans." 

Still,  the  Canadian  banks'  problems  are  every  lender's  problems.  The 
five  biggest  lenders  north  of  the  border  have  lent  nearly  $12  billion  in 
four  South  American  countries  alone — Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Venezuela — about  90%  of  that  going  directly  to  those  governments.  As 
far  as  outsiders  can  tell,  these  Canadians  have  made  no  loss  provisions 
on  these  "sovereign"  loans,  and  they  have  fully  booked  income  on 
them  even  where  payment  is  in  doubt. 

The  remaining  10%,  loans  to  the  private  sector,  have  been  treated 
differently.  The  majors,  including  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  have  already  written  off 
much  of  their  nonsovereign  loans  as  nonperforming,  including  loans 
to  private  industry  in  countries  like  Mexico  and  Brazil. 

A  sizable  straw  in  the  wind  may  blow  into  view  just  as  the  Canadian 
books  close.  Like  U.S.  banks,  Canadians  must  declare  loans  90  days 
behind  in  interest  payments  to  be  nonperforming.  Around  Oct.  31 
certain  sovereign  loans  to  Brazil  might  fall  into  that  category.  If  not 
renegotiated  or  kept  current,  those  loans — but  only  those  loans — 
would  be  reclassified  as  nonperforming. 

The  major  U.S.  lenders,  especially  the  New  York  banks,  present  a 
less  tidy  picture.  The  balance  between  sovereign  and  private-sector 
loans  in  South  America,  for  example,  swings  widely  from  bank  to 
bank.  And  within  a  bank,  it  swings  widely  from  country  to  country. 

Bankers  Trust,  for  example,  has  a  total  of  $2.2  billion  on  loan  in 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico  and  Venezuela.  Of  $475  million 
loaned  in  Venezuela,  sovereign  loans  account  for  22%,  private  sector 
loans  78%.  But  there's  a  further  complication.  The  vast  majority  of 
those  private  loans  are  to  financial  institutions.  Many  analysts  consid- 
er such  loans  to  be  effectively  the  same  as  sovereign  loans. 

Even  if  they  haven't  yet  made  specific  loss  provisions  on  their  sover- 
eign loans,  the  banks  appear  to  be  doing  so  indirectly.  Of  the  1 1  biggest 
New  York  banks  monitored  by  the  Wall  Street  firm  Keefe,  Bruyette,  all 
but  one  raised  its  reserve  levels  significantly  even  as  the  domestic 
business  climate  was  improving.  They  would  do  well  to  do  so  at  a  time 
when  Argentina  harasses  the  head  of  its  central  bank  as  a  gesture  of 
defiance  to  foreign  creditors.  Loss  reserves  remain  tiny  in  relation  to 
their  overall  exposure,  and  more  trouble  lies  ahead — as  the  comic 
opera  events  in  Argentina  suggest. 
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The  Forbes  Index 
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One  step  at  a  time.  The  Forbes  Index  is  still  trekking 
upward.  But  the  rate  of  the  increase  continues  to  slow. 
Revised  figures  for  new  housing  starts  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  latest  advance,  a  healthy  12.6%  from  the 
previous  month.  Compared  with  the  level  one  year  ago, 
new  housing  starts,  up  87%,  are  particularly  strong. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  for  services  also  contains 


some  soothing  news  for  those  worried  about  a  resurgeni 
of  inflation.  The  latest  figures  on  this  component  of  tl 
Forbes  Index  show  a  0.3%  gain  from  the  previous  monti 
Last  year  at  this  time  the  month-to-month  jump  wi 
almost  twice  as  high.  Consumers  now  have  more  mom 
in  their  pockets,  too:  Personal  income  posted  a  0.41 
month-to-month  gain. 


The  Forbes  Index  Components 


The  Forbes  Index  is  a  measure  of  U  S.  economic  activity 
composed  of  eight  equally  weighted  elements:  Total  in- 
dustrial production,  new  claims  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation, the  cost  of  services  relative  to  all  consumer 
prices,  the  level  of  new  orders  for  durable  goods  com- 
pared with  manufacturers'  inventories,  total  retail  sales, 
new  housing  starts,  personal  income,  the  change  in  the 
amount  of  consumer  installment  debt  outstanding. 

To  measure  these  eight  elements,  Forbes  monitors  1 1 
series  of  U  S  government  data  The  last  14  months'  data 
for  each  series  are  presented  at  right. 


Unemployment  "V/  claims  (thousands 
seasonally  adjusted  (Dept.  of  Labor! 


Retail  store  sales  ($billions| 

seasonally  adjusted  (Dept.  of  Commerce! 


Consumer  installment  credit  ISbillions) 
total,  seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve! 
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Your  smoke  det 
otore  can't  protec 
yow  business, 
t's  useless  the  moment 
you  leave  work. 


Your  Smoke  Detector 


ECS  Transmitter 


AT&T  introduces  the  Emergency  Call  System  (ECS). 
It  automatically  phones  for  help  whether  you're  there  or  not. 

What  if  your  smoke  detector  went  off  and  nobody  was  around  to 
hear  it?  You  could  lose  everything.  The  answer  is  the  AT&T  Emergency  Call 
System  (ECS  Smoke/ Fire  alert). 

When  your  smoke  detector  goes  off,  the  ECS  transmitter  signals 
the  ECS  console,  setting  off  a  voice  alarm:  "Fire!  Fire!  Fire!"  If  the  voice 
isn't  cancelled  within  30  seconds,  the  console  automatically  phones  the 
first  of  two  telephone  numbers  chosen  by  you*  reports  the  fire,  gives  your 
address  and  repeats  it. 

The  ECS  proved  to  be  so  effective  that  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Companies,  one  of  the  country's  largest  insurance  carriers,  endorsed  it. 

For  complete  fire  protection  and  peace  of  mind,  invest  in  the  ECS. 
If  you  need  it  only  once,  it's  worth  it. 

See  ECS  at  your  AT&T  Phone  Center,  now  at 
thousands  of  leading  retail  stores.  We  set  the  standards.  AT&T 


ECS  Console 


There  is  a  fire  at 
1-1-2  E-l-m  R-o-a-d 


'Consult  your  fire  department  on  local  laws  governing  calls  made  by  automatic  dialing  devices  to  emergency  numbers 
Product  may  not  be  available  for  sale  in  all  locations 


One  place  you'll  find 
Household  International  is  in 
an  advanced  flight  training 
center  near  Marietta,  Georgi; 
Our  HFC  Leasing  subsidiary, 
pioneer  in  Joint-venture  leas- 
ing, recently  created  an 
innovative  leasing  arrange- 
ment for  a  new  $10  million 
C-130  flight  simulator,  that's 
used  to  train  pilots  from 
around  the  world. 

From  the  flight  line  to  the 
production  line,  the  check- 
out line,  and  the  bottom  line 
as  well,  Household  is  putting 
new  ideas  to  work.  With  $7.8 
billion  in  sales,  we're  a  force 
in  four  vital  businesses- 
financial  services,  merchan- 
dising, manufacturing,  and 
transportation-and  the  57th 
largest  corporation  in  the 
United  States.  Every  year,  out 
diversified  operations  serve 
eight  out  of  ten  American 
families.  We're  innovative. 
And  we  deserve  a  closer  look 


To  find  out  more  about  us, 
please  write: 

Household  International 
Department  Ml 
2700  Sanders  Road 
Prospect  Heights,  Illinois  60070 


This  is  a  rugged  yet  unmistakably 
elegant  timepiece.  The  bracelet  is  hand- 
carved,  link-by-link,  from  a  solid  block 
of  18K  gold;  each  link  is  individually 
attached  by  a  tiny  gold  screw.  The  result 
is  a  new  dimension  in  flexibility.  The 
matching  case  is  sculpted  by  hand  in 


La  Cote -aux -Fees,  Switzerland. 

Inside  is  a  precise,  thin,  electronic 
quartz  movement  that  never  needs  wind- 
ing. This  watch  is  a  total  of  136  grams 
of  18K  gold.  It  is  water-resistant.  And 
shock-resistant.  You  never  have  to 
take  it  off. 


The  Piaget  Polo  is  the  Ultimatel 
Sportswatch.  From  the  world's  moi| 
exquisite  watch  collection:  Piaget. 

For  brochure  send 
$1.50  to  Piaget,  Dept. 
FB,650  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10019. 
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^he  New  York  City  Marathon,  once  a  good- 
latured  lark  in  the  park,  is  now  a  solid 
usiness  property.  How  solid?  AId,  well,  it 
?ems  no  one  quite  knows. 

Marathon 
money  matters 


By  Thomas  O'Donnell 
with  Jinny  St.  Goar 


b  

U^f  year's  New  York  City  Mara- 
W  W  thon  crosses  the  finish  line 
Irl  Sunday,  Oct.  23,  his  feet  will  hit 
Irle  pavement  for  about  the  27,000th 
pine,  his  heart  will  beat  at  a  rate  of 
tt  §0  beats  per  minute,  his  body  will  be 
I  Ito  7  pounds  lighter  and,  persistent 
limor  has  it,  his  bank  account  will  be 
D|5,000  heavier. 

KlLucre  at  the  core  of  the  Big  Apple's 
lllnual  amateur  frolic?  Well,  formal- 
J  some  members  of  the  New  York 
iflad  Runners  Club,  Inc.,  organizer  of 
Lie  26.2-mile  run,  flatly  deny  there 
pill  be  prize  money.  Road  Runners 
fcfesident  Fred  Lebow,  who  has  mas- 
■Iminded  the  event  from  its  humble 
part  in  1970,  simply  says:  "I  would 
llher  not  discuss  that."  But,  mfor- 
Ijplly,  others  privy  to  the  marathon's 
llrkings,  including  a  club  director, 
tuv  there  will  be  compensation, 
■jfeven  without  a  smoking  check, 
■fcugh,  it's  plain  that  what  began  13 
liars  ago  as  an  incredibly  grueling 
Ilk  in  Central  Park  for  running  nuts 
pjnow,  to  the  visible  discomfort  of 
■  pie,  a  solid,  sizable  business  propo- 
rtion. The  much-discussed  $25,000 
list-prize  money  is  the  least  of  it. 
Wpnsider: 

The  event  is  now  so  popular  that 
Alices  at  the  starting  line,  all  17,000, 
pst  be  rationed.  Some  61,000  run- 
rs  applied  for  places  this  year,  each 
them  forwarding  a  $3  handling  fee 


with  the  application.  Road  Runners' 
revenue  from  that  source:  $183,000. 

The  17,000  who  were  accepted  by 
the  Road  Runners  paid  $10  each  for 
the  privilege  of  showing  up.  That's 
another  $170,000.  The  $350,000  in 
combined  fees  is  only  a  fraction  of 
what  it  will  cost  to  stage  the  event 
this  year — about  $1.3  million — but 
it's  a  start. 

How  is  that  $1  million  deficit  cov- 


Road  Runners,  President  Fred  Lebow 
What  happens  on  the  next  lap? 


ered?  Through  corporate  contribu- 
tions, but  just  how  much  from  whom 
the  New  York  Road  Runners  won't 
say.  "We  want  to  keep  this  event  non- 
commercial and  keep  it  in  the  fam- 
ily," says  Lebow,  with  lofty  indiffer- 
ence. Others  are  not  so  reticent. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Bank  is  the 
largest  single  benefactor,  coming 
through  with  $300,000  ($200,000 
handed  over  in  cash  to  the  Road  Run- 
ners and  another  $100,000  in  posters, 
T  shirts  and  other  race  promotions). 
When  Bill  Rodgers  won  the  New  York 
City  Marathon  in  1978,  he  made  the 
cover  of  Sports  Illustrated  with  his 
number  and  the  bank's  name  across 
his  chest.  Says  Manufacturers  Han- 
over Vice  President  Charles  McCabe, 
"You  can't  buy  advertising  like  that." 

Seiko  reportedly  chips  in  $250,000 
in  cash  and  also  supplies  all  26 
elapsed-time  clocks  displayed  at  ev- 
ery mile  between  the  start  of  the  race 
on  the  Staten  Island  side  of  the  Verra- 
zano  Bridge  and  the  end  in  Central 
Park,  as  well  as  the  large  clock  at  the 
finish  line. 

Perrier  is  thought  to  be  good  for 
about  $225,000  plus  17,000  pairs  of 
running  shorts  for  the  starters  and 
some  50,000  bottles  of  its  sparkling 
water  for  those  who  finish.  Hertz  re- 
portedly kicks  in  about  $150,000  and 
also  provides  tow  trucks,  lead  cars, 
buses  and  other  vehicles  necessary  to 
keep  the  event  rolling  along. 

Even  General  Motors  is  joining  the 
parade.  Cars  carrying  the  Hertz  logo 
will  be  Buicks.  Total  contribution 
from  GM:  $100,000.  Kappa  Sport,  an 
Italian  clothing  company,  donates 
$120,000,  most  of  it  in  cash  and  some 
in  race  costumes,  including  400  styl- 
ish rainjackets  for  officials. 

Other  corporate  contributors  in- 
clude Ronzom,  which  supplies 
$10,000  worth  of  pasta,  sauce  and 
cheese  for  a  carbohydrate-loaded  feast 
the  night  before.  Du  Pont  supplies 
four  carpets,  including  one  nearly  a 
mile  long  with  "Du  Pont  Antron"  em- 
blazoned on  it,  to  cover  the  otherwise 
slippery  grating  on  the  59th  Street 
bridge  (estimated  cost:  $17,600). 
Xerox  furnishes  the  aluminum  blan- 
kets (cost  $50,000)  thrown  over  run- 
ners at  the  finish  line  to  conserve 
body  heat. 

Far  bigger  money  almost  surely  lies 
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ahead.  Television  rights  to  the 
event  belong  to  ABC  Sports, 
which  paid  a  comparative  tri- 
fle for  them.  But  with  15  mil- 
lion viewers  expected  to 
watch  this  year,  ABC-TV  is  re- 
portedly getting  close  to  what 
the  rate  card  calls  for — 
$24,000  for  all  54  of  the  30- 
second  spots  available  on  its 
three-hour  Sunday  morning 
coverage.  That  could  mean 
revenues  of  about  $1.3  million 
and,  after  production  costs 
this  year  of  about  $1  million,  a 
rough  profit  of  $300,000. 

Lebow's  devotion  to  the 
amateur  ideal  is  unquestioned, 
but  no  one  thinks  he's  termi- 
nally naive.  ABC's  contract 
expires  after  the  1984  Mara- 
thon. Instead  of  negotiating 
himself,  as  he  did  last  time 
around,  next  year  Internation- 
al Management  Group  will  ne- 
gotiate the  television  rights  for 
him.  Barry  Frank,  the  senior 
corporate  vice  president  of 
Cleveland-based  IMG,  which 
represents  Arnold  Palmer, 
Martina  Navratilova  and  Muhammad 
Ali,  among  other  sports  stars,  expects 
all  three  networks  to  bid  with  the 
winner  having  to  pay  a  "significant" 
increase  for  the  rights. 

What  all  this  now  adds  up  to,  no- 
body wants  to  say.  It's  even  possible 
that  nobody  really  knows.  The  Road 
Runners  themselves,  for  years  not 
much  more  than  a  figment  of  Fred 
Lebow's  genial  imagination  and  large- 
ly run  out  of  his  rent-controlled  kitch- 
en on  Manhattan's  East  52nd  Street, 
are  not  accustomed  to  answering  such 
questions.  Legally,  the  organization  is 
a  not-for-profit  corporation  chartered 
by  the  state  of  New  York.  But  gover- 
nance of  the  Road  Runners  is  casual. 
Lebow  was  elected  president  in  1972 
for  a  one-year  term,  but,  he  says,  "We 
forgot  to  have  elections  for  a  number 
of  years."  (He  was  reelected  in  1982 
by  97%  of  the  22,000  members  who 
balloted  by  mail.) 

The  club  is  no  longer  run  from  a 
kitchen.  Its  headquarters  is  now  an 
elegant  old  town  house  on  East  89th 
Street,  acquired  in  1981  for  $1.3  mil- 
lion. Manufacturers  Hanover  came  up 
with  the  mortgage  money,  although 
the  club  at  the  time  had  virtually  no 
equity  to  put  down.  There,  in  a  spa- 
cious fourth  floor  corner  office — the 
only  air-conditioned  one — Fred  Le- 
bow now  directs  a  staff  of  30  to  35 
full-time,  paid  workers  and  hundreds 
of  volunteers.  Clearly  he's  having  the 
time  of  his  life.  He  spends  nearly  half 
his  time  in  travel,  advising  on  and 
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rs  crossing  the  59tb  Street  bridge 
can't  buy  advertising  like  that." 


running  in  marathons  staged  in  some 
of  the  world's  most  delightful  cities. 
"I  don't  care  if  there  is  a  war,  assassi- 
nation or  revolution  in  the  Philip- 
pines," a  visitor  heard  him  shouting 
into  his  phone  recently,  "there  will  be 
a  race  in  Manila  in  January!" 

Although  Lebow  last  year  began  to 
take  a  modest  salary  from  the  Road 
Runners,  $25,000  a  year,  no  one 
around  the  club  seriously  thinks  he  is 
getting  rich  on  it.  On  the  contrary,  a 
more  frequently  heard  complaint  is 
that  Lebow,  now  51,  carries  on  as  if 
nothing  has  changed.  Once  a  well- 
paid  clothing  designer  in  New  York's 
garment  center,  who  chucked  it  all  in 
1978  to  indulge  his  passion  for  run- 
ning, Lebow  can  sometimes  be  seen 
wearing  an  engagingly  odd  outfit — 
shirt  and  tie  over  running  shorts.  That 
outfit,  some  think,  neatly  summa- 
rizes Lebow's,  and  the  Road  Runners', 
dilemma.  "The  club  is  trying  to  con- 
tinue its  old  ways,"  says  one  board 
member,  "but  it's  a  losing  battle. 
Running  is  big  business." 

The  biggest  problem  confronting 
Lebow  and  the  Road  Runners  right 
now  is  probably  that  question  of  prize 
money.  Nothing  else  in  view  seems  so 
likely  to  force  them  to  decide  how 
businesslike  they  really  want  to  be. 

Lebow,  seemingly  the  gallant,  car- 
ing amateur,  says  that  offering  prize 
money  gives  the  Russians  and  Eastern 
Europeans  a  possible  excuse  to  boy- 
cott international  meets,  perhaps 
even  the  Olympics  at  Los  Angeles 


next  summer.  But  that  strike 
some  observers  as  evidenc 
that  Lebow  either  doesn 
know,  or  doesn't  care,  how  tl 
real  world  now  works.  "H 
argument  makes  no  sense 
contends  Greg  Meyer,  wh 
won  the  Boston  Marathon  th 
year.  Meyer  points  out  th; 
amateurs  are  allowed  to  accej 
prize  and  appearance  mone< 
provided  it  is  put  into  a  tru 
fund  administered  accordir 
to  the  guidelines  of  The  Atl 
letics  Congress  (TAC),  tl 
successor  to  the  Amateur  Atl 
letic  Union  (AAU)  for  trac 
field  and  road  racing. 

In  any  case,  if  he  wishes  t 
protect  the  stature  of  Nc 
York's  marathon,  Lebow  ma 
not  be  able  to  maintain  h 
public  devotion  to  amateu 
ism  much  longer.  For  on 
thing,  he  is  being  pushed  t 
pay  what  the  market  demanc 
for  talent,  whether  it  be  a| 
pearance  or  prize  money.  Ban 
Frank  of  IMG  says  prize  mor 

  ey  "makes  the  race  more  a 

tractive,"  and  that  will  be  reflected  i 
the  price  a  network  will  pay  for  televi 
sion  rights. 

For  another  thing,  Lebow  is  gettin 
fresh  competition.  Greg  Meyer,  for  ej 
ample,  will  pass  up  the  New  York  rui 
this  year  in  favor  of  America's  Mar, 
thon  in  Chicago  a  week  earlier.  T 
Chicago  event  openly  offers  $135,01 
in  prize  money — $20,000  for  fir; 
place — provided  by  the  race's  sponso 
Beatrice  Foods  Co.  Its  businesslike  a] 
proach  is  already  having  an  effect.  B 
cause  the  two  races  are  only  a  wee) 
apart,  top  flight  marathoners,  unablet 
recover  in  time,  cannot  compete  i| 
both,  and  Meyer  is  not  the  only  runne 
to  choose  Chicago  over  New  York. 

But  even  if,  to  protect  his  propert) 
Lebow  should  publicly  put  some  priz 
money  on  the  table,  a  tricky  probler 
could  arise  in  a  different  quarter.  Nei 
York  City  officials,  who  last  yea 
spent  $206,000  in  police  pay  alone  t 
help  stage  the  event,  don't  like  th 
idea  of  public  money  being  spent  t 
subsidize  a  commercial  event.  Say 
Mayor  Edward  Koch:  "Only  after  Bos 
ton  has  allowed  prize  money  an 
we've  seen  the  impact  over  at  least 
two-year  period  would  I  consider  adc 
ing  my  support  to  prize  money." 

Will  Lebow  try  to  stay  the  amateu 
course?  Or  will  he  turn  into  the  pn 
fessional  lane?  It's  too  soon  to  cal 
But  he  has  richly  earned  his  presen 
dilemma.  Running  is  now  big  time 
and  he,  perhaps  more  than  any  othe 
man  m  the  world,  has  made  it  so 
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leres  a  $480  million  poker  game  involv- 
ng  a  couple  of  the  toughest  investment 
ros — with  some  implications  for  the  indi- 
idual  investor. 


Playing  for 
big  stakes 


is  necessary  to  know  how  these  con- 
tracts work.  GNMA  futures  differ 
from  commodities  futures,  where 
someone,  some  time,  must  take  deliv- 
ery of  a  carload  of  pork  bellies  or  the 
like.  They  also  differ  from  a  cash- 
settlement  contract  such  as  an  index 
future,  where  there  is  no  delivery  be- 
cause there's  no  underlying  commod- 
ity to  deliver.  GNMA  futures  convey 
the  right  to  buy  at  a  set  price  deposi- 
tory receipts  collateralized  by  the  fa- 
miliar GNMA  passthrough  certifi- 
cates. A  single  contract  is  backed  by  a 
single  certificate,  behind  which 
stands  $100,000  worth  of  8%  GNMA 
mortgages  or  the  equivalent.  If  he  ex- 
ercises the  contract,  the  holder  need 
not  take  delivery  of  the  mortgages, 


By  Ben  Weberman 


JA  couple  of  big  names  on  Wall 
|M  Street,  Salomon  Brothers  and 
k  Mk  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb, 
e  playing  a  rough  game  of  poker  in 
e  futures  market.  The  stakes  are 
lormous:  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars 

GNMA  passthrough  certificates. 
The  nub  of  the  situation  is  this: 
ilomon  Brothers,  heeding  the  advice 

its  own  sage,  Henry  Kaufman,  ad- 
sed  customers  that  interest  rates 
ould  go  up.  Lehman,  with  managing 
irtner  Lewis  Glucksman  calling  the 
.ne,  was  on  the  other  side.  So  far  it's 
standoff.  But  the  final  card  has  yet  to 
:  played. 

To  understand  what  is  going  on,  it 


When  cheapest  is  dearest 


The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
GNMA  contract  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  $100,000  remaining  prin- 
cipal amount  cf  8%  GNMA  certifi- 
cates. But  sellers  of  the  collateral- 
ized depository  receipts  have  the 
option  of  delivering  alternate  cou- 
pon GNMA  certificates.  In  accor- 
dance with  a  formula,  the  required 
principal  amounts  are  adjusted 


downward  for  higher-coupon 
GNMAs  and  upward  for  low-cou- 
pon mortgages.  Because  they  sell 
at  a  premium  that  tends  to  be 
wiped  out  as  the  high-coupon 
mortgages  are  prepaid,  the  higher- 
coupon  GNMAs  tend  to  be  less 
desirable  and  therefore  cheaper  on 
an  overall  basis  than  lower-coupon 
GNMAs. 


Coupon 

Adjustment 
factor 

Required 
principal 
amount 

X 

Recent 
market 
price 

Cost 
to 
deliver 

8% 

1 .000000 

$100,000 

X 

76% 

$76,750 

17 

0.593472 

59,347 

X 

110 

65,281 

16 

0.622084 

62,208 

X 

108% 

67,576 

15 

0.653595 

65,360 

X 

107% 

70,347 

12.5 

0.747664 

74,766 

X 

98'A 

72,896 

merely  of  the  depository  receipt.  He 
can  hold  it  forever  if  he  chooses,  and 
receive  a  yield  of  close  to  11%.  But  if 
he  chooses  he  can  demand  delivery  of 
the  mortgage  certificates  themselves. 
If  the  buyer  chooses  to  stay  with  re- 
ceipts, then  the  seller  must  continue 
to  maintain  the  pool  of  GNMAs  that 
stand  behind  them  as  long  as  the  buy- 
er wishes. 

Back  to  our  story.  In  spite  of  the 
various  options,  most  futures  con- 
tract holders  cash  out  before  the  expi- 
ration date — taking  their  profits  or 
losses  as  the  case  may  be.  But  when 
the  Sept.  21  contracts  expired  last 
month,  a  near-record  4,806  contracts 
remained  uncovered — $480  million 
worth.  What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  that,  as  it  turned  out,  there  was 
a  single  holder  involved  in  the  nearly 
half-billion  dollars  in  contracts — a 
Salomon  institutional  customer.  This 
customer  chose  to  take  delivery  of 
receipts  rather  than  cashing  in  or  de- 
manding delivery  of  the  underlying 
GNMA  certificates.  It  was  an  inter- 
esting maneuver  and  on  a  huge  scale. 

The  Salomon  customer  was  betting 
that  interest  rates  would  go  down; 
that's  why  he  continued  holding.  And 
since  Lehman  Brothers  sold  the  con- 
tract, it  had  to  continue  owning  the 
pool  of  GNMAs  that  stood  behind  the 
receipts.  All  this  involves  extremely 
sophisticated  betting  between  Leh- 
man and  the  Salomon  customer. 
Here's  how  the  betting  works: 

Under  the  formula  used  in  con- 
tracts, 17%  GNMA  passthrough  cer- 
tificates happen  to  be  the  cheapest 
equivalent  to  deliver  against  receipts. 
At  current  market  prices,  it  would 
cost  about  $76,750  to  buy  $100,000 
"remaining  principal  amount"  of  8% 
GNMA  certificates;  but  to  buy 
enough  17%  GNMAs  to  deliver 
would  cost  only  $65,281.  So,  natural- 
ly, Lehman  prefers  to  collateralize 
with  the  17s. 

But  alas  for  Lehman,  if  interest 
rates  drop,  high-coupon  GNMAs  tend 
to  be  paid  off  because  the  mortgage 
homeowners  will  refinance  the  un- 
derlying mortgages.  (Why  pay  17%  if 
you  can  refinance  at  12%?)  That 
would  force  Lehman  to  buy  lower- 
coupon  bonds  to  replace  them,  and  for 
very  complicated  reasons  low-coupon 
bonds  are  ultimately  more  expensive 
than  high-coupon  bonds.  So,  in  effect, 
Lehman  is  better  off  with  higher  in- 
terest rates  and  the  Salomon  custom- 
er is  betting  on  lower  rates — Kaufman 
notwithstanding.  Which  means  the 
original  bettors  have  just  about  re- 
versed their  positions. 
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As  things  now  stand  Lehman  is  be- 
hind the  eight  ball.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  only  enough  17%  GNMAs 
around  now  to  back  5,000  contracts, 
even  if  Lehman  could  buy  up  every 
one.  So  long  as  the  Salomon  customer 
chooses  to  hold  the  receipts,  Lehman 
must  replace  the  17s  as  they  are  re- 
tired with  more  expensive,  lower  cou- 
pons bonds.  Complicated?  You  bet. 

Lehman  insiders  contend  they  are 
not  being  hurt,  because  they  are  en- 
gaged in  complicated  maneuvers  that 


will  make  them  whole  again.  Further- 
more, they  are  making  a  nice  spread 
between  the  interest  paid  on  the  cer- 
tificates and  the  interest  earned  on 
the  underlying  collateral. 

Regardless,  the  Salomon  customer 
is  sitting  pretty.  He  has  nice  downside 
protection  in  the  bond  market  com- 
bined with  very  nice  upside  potential 
and  a  good  yield.  As  a  Salomon 
spokesman  explains:  "If  we  had  a  100 
or  200  basis  point  upward  move  in 
rates,  long  bonds  would  be  down  20 


points,  but  GNMA  17s  or  16s  mighj 
be  down  only  3  points,  maybe  no 
even  that,  because  of  the  fast  repay 
ment  schedule  of  principal.  In  ex 
change  for  about  30  basis  points  ii 
long  bond  yields,  one  gets  a  perpetua 
debt  instrument  with  significant  de 
fensive  characteristics.  Good  safety 
good  collateral,  good  yield." 

Moral:  Don't  mess  around  with  in 
terest  rate  futures  unless:  1 )  you  reall 
know  what  you  are  doing,  and  2)  yot 
can  afford  to  sit  with  hefty  losses. 


■ 


At  an  age  when  most  men  are  happy  calcu- 
lating their  golf  scores,  Malcolm  McLean  is 
off  to  sea,  again. 


Captain 
courageous 


By  Pamela  Sherrid 


alcolm  McLean  is  the  busi- 
ness giant  who  pioneered 
containerized  service  in  the 
late  1950s,  building  up  Sea-Land  into 
the  industry  leader  and  then  selling  it 
to  R.J.  Reynolds  for  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  1969.  Now,  at  69,  an  age  when 
most  men  are  resigned  to  life  on  a 
downhill  track,  McLean  is  once  again 
striving  to  be  number  one — this  time 
with  McLean  Industries,  parent  of  the 
U.S.  Lines  shipping  company. 
(McLean  Industries  recently  went 
public,  but  McLean  still  owns  91%  of 
the  common  shares.) 

McLean  is  currently  building,  in 
South  Korea,  12  container  ships,  each 
costing  nearly  $50  million,  each  near- 
ly one-third  larger  than  the  largest 
container  ships  on  the  seas.  But  that's 
only  part  of  McLean's  audacity. 

Where  most  container  ships  shuttle 
back  and  forth  over  a  single  ocean — 
New  York  to  Antwerp,  say — 
McLean's  giants  will  sail  eastbound 
around  the  world,  picking  up  and  dis- 
charging cargoes  as  they  go.  In  dis- 
cussing his  plans,  McLean's  prospec- 
tive competitors  display  a  mixture  of 
scorn  and  fear.  They  use  words  like 
"monster  ships,"  "slow-moving  bath- 


Entrepreneur  Malcolm  McLean 
Another  audacious  plan- 
tubs,"  "floating  elephants,"  "cargo 
vacuum  cleaners."  lust  to  be  safe, 
competitors  from  Hong  Kong  to  Co- 
penhagen— as  well  as  McLean's  for- 
mer colleagues  at  Reynolds  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C. — are  poring  over 
their  computer  analyses  of  McLean's 
plans.  They  don't  take  him  lightly. 

It's  interesting  that  this  man  who 
once  revolutionized  shipping ,  and  pro- 
poses doing  so  again,  comes  from  out- 
side the  industry.  Malcolm  McLean 
grew  up  on  a  modest  North  Carolina 
farm  and  later  built  a  large  trucking 
company — which  he  sold  to  get  into 
shipping.  Though  his  rivals  sometimes 
refer  to  him  as  a  megalomaniac,  he 
shuns  press  interviews,  being  quietly 
obsessed  with  his  projects.  "Putting 


new  ideas  into  effect  is  Malcolm's  wa 
of  life,"  explains  William  Spencer, 
McLean  director  and  the  retired  presi 
dent  of  Citicorp,  which  has  Ion 
backed  McLean's  projects. 

Giant  corporations  are  often  not 
good  place  for  putting  new  ideas  int< 
effect,  as  McLean  was  to  learn.  Aftq 
several  frustrating  years  as  a  directo 
of  RJ.  Reynolds,  McLean  resigned  ii 
1977.  Dabbling  unsuccessfully  in  rea 
estate  schemes,  the  next  year  he  go 
back  in  the  shipping  business  by  ac 
quiring  then-ailing  U.S.  Lines, 
then,  of  course,  he  never  needed  ti 
work  another  day:  Selling  Sea-Lan 
brought  him  $160  million  in  Reyn 
olds  preferred,  most  of  it  cashed  ii 
several  years  ago. 

McLean  was  never  one  to  be  came 
away  by  the  romance  of  ships.  Hi| 
basic  thinking  centers  on  transportai 
tion,  period — how  to  get  a  box  from  /I 
to  B  for  the  cheapest  price.  This  lifi 
long  meditation  is  reflected  in  his  cu: 
rent  strategy  for  U.S.  Lines,  which  l 
dedicated  to  the  economies  of  seal 
To  begin  with,  McLean  negotiated 
good  price  with  a  hungry-for-worl 
Korean  shipbuilder  that  should  giv< 
him  the  lowest  capital  cost  per  conj 
tainer-slot  of  any  ship  recently  conj 
tracted  or  acquired  by  a  rival.  Because 
hauling  additional  containers  doesn' 
add  much  to  operating  costs,  McLeat 
thinks  his  big  ships  will  be  among  th< 
lowest-cost  carriers. 

McLean  plans  to  send  his  new  ship! 
around  the  world  in  a  weekly  service 
U.S.  Lines  already  operates  24  smalle 
container  ships,  and  McLean  may  us« 
some  of  these  as  feeders.  A  vice  presi 
dent,  Allen  Stevens,  who  like  man) 
McLean  Industries  executives  has 
been  with  McLean  since  his  Sea-Lanc 
days,  explains  the  rationale  for  plyinj 
round-the-world  routes:  "On  a  back 
and-forth  route,  trade  is  always  stron 
ger  in  one  direction  than  another.  Bu 
by  going  around  the  world  eastbound 
we'll  be  going  in  the  direction  of  the 
higher-priced  trade  most  of  the  time.'; 

Of  course,  McLean's  whole  expan 
sion  plan,  which  will  nearly  quadru 
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e  the  capacity  of  U.S.  Lines'  con- 
iner  fleet,  is  a  tremendous  gamble, 
he  risks  start  with  the  design  of  his 
lips.  Because  the  vessels  have  to 
jueeze  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
ley  actually  can't  be  much  longer  or 
ider  than  other  existing  container 
!hps.  Part  of  the  secret  of  their  giant 
ipacity  is  their  blunt  prow  and 
juarish  hull,  which  should  allow 
tore  containers  to  be  packed  on  like 
aminoes  in  a  shoe  box. 

But  this  unshiplike  shape  will  slow 
[cLean's  ships.  They  will  steam  at  16 
jiots  compared  with  a  typical  22 
nots.  (Each  ship  should  circle  the 
irth  in  84  days.)  "His  level  of  service 
ill  be  much  lower,"  claims  an  ex- 
;utive  at  newly  independent  Ameri- 
in  President  Lines,  which  was  re- 
entry spun  off  from  Natomas.  "APL 
in  take  a  container  from  Japan  to 
ew  York  in  15  to  17  days,  while  U.S. 
mes  will  take  a  good  26  to  28  days." 
j.S.  Lines  concedes  the  point  but 
Ids  that  not  all  of  the  differential  is 
msed  by  slow  steaming:  U.S.  Lines 
ill  carry  its  New  York-bound  cargo 
i  1  the  way  by  ship,  while  APL  speeds 
!  from  the  West  Coast  by  land. 

McLean's  around-the-world  strate- 
w  poses  other  marketing  problems. 
Third  flag"  trade,  which  U.S.  Lines 
ill  have  to  attract  if  its  strategy  is  to 
;ork,  is  increasingly  hard  to  crack  as 
any  nations,  especially  Third  World 
lies,  take  new  measures  to  develop  or 
rotect  their  own  shipping. 
But  McLean's  biggest  challenge  is 
irely  economic,  not  political.  The 
mtainer  shipping  industry  is  already 
iffering  from  overcapacity,  and  thus 
linfully  low  rates.  McLean's  new 
dps,  which  will  all  be  on  the  high  seas 
7 1985,  will  only  make  matters  worse. 

very  much  hope  the  whole  project 
>es  not  come  off, "  confided  Sir  Ronald 
vayne,  retired  chairman  of  Britain's 
verseas  Containers,  Ltd.,  at  a  1982 
dustry  meeting. 

At  any  rate,  competitors  are  getting 
ady  to  meet  the  challenge.  Evergreen 
ne,  an  aggressive  low-cost  Taiwan- 

.  e  competitor,  is  launching  its  own 
st-  and  westbound  globe-circling  ser- 
ce  even  before  U.S.  Lines. 
U.S.  Lines  is  entering  the  battle, 
oreover,  in  an  extremely  leveraged 
lancial  situation.  McLean  is  famous 

:r  never  putting  up  his  own  money, 
id  this  deal  is  no  exception.  The 

oreans  are  effectively  financing  80% 
their  $570  million  sale,  while  de- 
anding  a  bank  letter  of  credit  for 

D%  of  the  total  cost.  Prudential  and 
eneral  Electric  Credit  Corp.  provide 

l.e  20%  down  payment. 
To  help  line  up  the  banks,  led  by 
iticorp    and    Bank    of  America, 


McLean  had  to  turn  to  an  investor 
that  he  previously  spurned:  the  U.S. 
government.  At  Sea-Land  McLean 
made  a  point  of  turning  down  the 
operating  subsidies  that  Uncle  Sam 
offers  U.S.  flag  carriers.  But  to  get  his 
new  ships,  McLean  let  principle  give 
way  to  pragmatism.  He  is  not  only 
accepting  subsidies  but  taking  them 
in  an  accelerated  fashion,  up  to  $165 
million  over  five  years. 

Even  with  the  subsidies,  McLean's 
bankers  are  betting  heavily  on 
McLean's  track  record.  U.S.  Lines' 
performance  has  improved  dramati- 
cally under  his  management.  McLean 
Industries  earned  $56  million  last 
year  on  revenues  of  $697  million,  in- 
cluding $25  million  in  subsidies. 

But  aren't  the  lenders  betting  heav- 


By  Howard  Banks 

T|  he  list  of  trade  union  leaders 
who  prefer  to  risk  their  mem- 
bers' jobs  rather  than  accept  eco- 
nomic reality  grows  longer.  The  lead- 
er of  the  airline  pilots,  Henry  Duffy,  is 
but  the  latest  recruit.  The  list  in- 
cludes the  United  Auto  Workers' 
Owen  Bieber,  the  United  Steelwork  - 
ers'  Lloyd  McBride  and  William 
Winpisinger  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists. 

What  did  they  talk  about  at  the 
recent  AFL-CIO  meeting  in  Holly- 
wood, Fla.?  How  to  meet  Japanese 
competition?  How  to  deal  with  the 
continued  shift  of  the  U.S.  from  an 
industrial  economy  to  a  service  econ- 
omy? How  to  improve  productivity? 
None  of  these — or  at  least  none  of 
these  was  center  stage.  Much  of  the 
talk  was  standard  old-line  bash-the- 
boss  stuff.  "It's  allout  war,"  said  one 
union  official.  He  was  talking  of  Con- 
tinental Airlines'  use  of  bankruptcy 


ily  on  just  one  man,  one  who  has 
already  survived  triple  bypass  sur- 
gery? Yes,  but  the  lenders  also  think 
highly  of  the  rest  of  U.S.  Lines  man- 
agement, which  includes  William 
Bru,  46,  the  president  of  U.S.  Lines 
and  Malcolm  McLean  Jr.,  31. 

Meanwhile,  R.J.  Reynolds'  recent 
announcement  that  it  is  considering 
spinning  off  Sea-Land  into  a  separate 
company  may  well  be  an  implicit  sur- 
render to  McLean's  challenge.  "Any- 
one serious  about  competing  with 
Malcolm  needs  new  ships,"  says  one 
New  York  shipping  expert.  Reynolds 
may  decide  to  get  out  rather  than  sink 
more  money  into  a  low-return  invest- 
ment. Knowing  their  man  well,  Reyn- 
olds' top  brass  may  have  decided  not 
to  continue  competing  with  him.  ■ 


law  to  break  its  labor  contract.  The 
union  men  waxed  indignant  about  the 
strikebreaking  at  Phelps  Dodge  and 
the  production  deals  with  foreigners 
in  the  steel  and  auto  industries.  They 
lamented  the  shrinking  share  of  the 
work  force  with  union  cards,  now  less 
than  18%  compared  with  29%  in 
1970.  They  lamented  this  decline 
without  seriously  examining  the  rea- 
sons for  it.  It  was  a  movement  stuck 
in  the  1930s  and  unprepared  for  the 
1980s.  One  wonders  what  Samuel 
Gompers  would  have  thought.  Or 
John  L.  Lewis. 

The  prevailing  mood  was:  The  re- 
cession is  over  and  so  it's  time  to  end 
givebacks.  A  common  resentment 
was  that  the  companies  had  signed 
contracts  and  later  gone  to  the  work- 
ers or  the  courts  to  break  the  agree- 
ments. Shouldn't  the  bosses  be  forced 
to  stick  by  the  contracts  they  signed, 
the  AFL-CIO  men  asked?  They  forget 
that  the  unions  force  the  companies 
to  sign  such  contracts  under  the 


Todays  trade  union  leaders,  like  yester- 
day's generals,  are  fighting  the  last  war. 
That  is  why  they  are  losing. 

An  army  without 
a  strategy 
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threat  of  a  business-destroying  strike. 
And  a  big  complaint:  Union  men  and 
women  are  voting  with  their  feet  to 
cross  picket  lines  in  order  to  preserve 
their  jobs. 

No  one  asked:  Why  are  union  mem- 
bers themselves  voting  against  high 
wages  and  low  productivity  by  buying 
Japanese  autos  and  TV  sets?  That  was 
the  question  they  should  have  asked. 

Instead,  the  steelworkers  union  led 
a  fight  to  the  death  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
lead  mining  and  smelting 
operation.  Now  the  oper- 
ation is  permanently 
closed.  At  Phelps  Dodge's 
loss-making  Arizona  cop- 
per refinery,  that  union 
tried  again.  The  company 
fought  back  and  kept  the 
operation  going  as  union 
people  crossed  over  to 
work — at  lower  pay,  yes, 
but  working. 

At  Phelps  Dodge  the 
steelworkers  union  chose 
to  ignore  the  copper  in- 
dustry's circumstances. 
U.S. -mined  and  refined 
metal  has  to  surmount 
higher  labor  costs  and  a 
10-cent-a-pound  penalty 
for  pollution  control  costs 
here,  even  though  copper 
sells  at  depressed  world 
prices.  In  the  basic  steel 
industry  the  union  ig- 
nored for  years  the  obvi- 
ous trend  of  increasing  ca- 
pacity in  newly  industri- 
alized nations  such  as 
South  Korea,  which  was 
even  competitive  with 
Japanese  industry.  The  re- 
sult of  failing  to  work 
with  industry  until  it  is 
too  late:  The  proposed 
merger  between  LTV's 
Jones  and  Laughlin  and 
Republic  Steel,  which  will 
cost  thousands  of  union 
jobs,  as  will  proposed 
deals  such  as  U.S.  Steel's 
effort  to  buy  and  roll  low-cost  slabs 
from  British  Steel. 

In  the  automobile  industry',  General 
Motors  is  working  to  get  all  its  small 
cars  from  the  Japanese,  either  as  direct 
imports  from  Suzuki  and  Isuzu  or 
through  ioint  production  with  Toyota. 
If  these  deals  go  through  and  work,  then 
in  the  next  few  years  Ford  and  Chrysler 
could  follow,  substituting  imports  for 
domestically  made  cars.  But  the  union 
leadership  ignores  this,  saying  that  it 
wants  to  get  back  the  givebacks  and 
more  in  next  year's  negotiations. 

Paradoxically,  it  is  industries  where 
strong  unions  have  won  the  softest 


work  rules  and  the  fattest  wage  and 
benefit  packages  that  are  in  the  great- 
est trouble.  Nowhere  is  this  clearer 
than  in  the  airline  industry,  where 
management  and  unions  grew  fat  and 
lazy  in  the  old  protected  environ- 
ment. Pay  for  all  employees  in  the 
nation's,  maior  airlines  in  1982  aver- 
aged 539,400— $31,000  if  the  pilots' 
pay  is  excluded.  Even  with  some  give- 
backs,  the  average  increased  to  almost 
$42,000  in  early  1983,  according  to 


Henry  Duffy,  presicietit  of  the  pilots  union 

"1  have  no  intention  of  presiding  over  the  dissolution  of 
wages  and  conditions  achieved  over  five  decades." 


the  Air  Transport  Association. 

A  sharp  contrast  is  provided  by  the 
$22,000  average  for  all  employees  in 
the  newer,  nonunionized  small  air- 
lines that  have  grown  as  a  result  of 
deregulation's  competitive  freedom. 
They  provide  less  than  5%  of  the  in- 
dustry's total  capacity,  but  that  is  suf- 
ficient to  force  the  majors  to  keep 
fares  down.  For  cockpit  crews,  pilots, 
copilots  and  engineers,  average  pay  at 
the  majors  is  $70,000,  or  $100,000 
with  fringe  benefits,  and  that  is  for 
what  amounts  to  two  weeks'  work  a 
month.  Pilots  for  the  smaller  airlines 
average  half  that  compensation. 


The  Machinists  struck  Continenta 
earlier  and  lost.  Enough  mechanic 
crashed  the  lines  to  keep  their  S16-an| 
hour  jobs,  and  there  were  plenty  o 
nonunion  mechanics  willing  to  taki 
$10  an  hour  to  fill  the  gaps.  Fightin] 
their  unions  is  costing  Continenta 
plenty.  But  what  was  the  alternative 
Going  out  of  business,  which,  with 
out  Chapter  1 1,  would  have  happenec 
by  year-end. 
Now  it  is  the  pilots'  turn. The  posii 
tion  taken  by  Duffy,  presu 
dent  of  the  Air  Line  Piloti 
Association,  is  that  afte 
more  than  SI  billion  i] 
givebacks  by  all  th» 
unions,  the  airlines  are  still 
slashing  fares  and  almos 
all  are  losing  money.  I 
have  no  intention  of  pro 
siding  over  the  dissolution 
of  wages  and  condition! 
achieved  over  five  decadei 
of  negotiations,"  he  saysl 
His  attitude  seems  to  bd 
Let  the  public  pay  thiougl 
higher  fares  to  keep  hi| 
members  in  sports  cars. 

The  saddest  thing  i 
that  the  unions  have  ru 
policies  to  cope  with  wha 
is  happening.  The  bed 
they  can  do  is  cling  U 
some  idea  of  a  bailout! 
currently  called  "mdustni 
al  policy,"  which  boilj 
down  to  federal  subsidie 
to  keep  high-wage,  unioni 
lzed  businesses  alive. 

Is  the  alternative  tt 
force  Americans  to  wort 
at  South  Korean  wage  lev 
els?  If  it  were,  the  union) 
would  be  right  to  fight! 
But  the  real  alternative  i: 
better  productivity— 
which  in  the  long  run  i: 
the  only  thing  that  cai 
make  higher  wages  possil 
ble.  In  the  airlines,  th< 
nonunion  carriers  hav^ 
shown  that  a  stewardes.' 
can  sell  tickets,  too,  and  that  a  pilo 
can  fly  more  than  55  hours  a  month 
Throwing  out  the  old  work  rules  v. 
the  place  to  start.  In  the  automobil* 
industry',  the  medical  benefits  are  i 
scandal  (see  story;  p  116),  and  unioi 
cooperation  in  that  area  could  cut  cai 
costs  by  hundreds  of  dollars  withou 
touching  pay  levels.  That  might  mak» 
some  greedy  doctors  and  hypochon 
dnac  workers  unhappy,  but  i 
wouldn't  really  reduce  the  level  d 
health  care.  Where  is  the  new  leader 
ship  that  could  bring  the  great  Ameri 
can  trade  union  movement  into  th< 
last  half  of  the  20th  century?  ■ 
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Macron  is  deep  in  red  ink,  and  its  basic 
businesses  are  foundering.  Full  speed 
ciead,  shouts  Jim  Geier. 


Comes  the 
revolution! 


By  James  Cook 


I' 


eet  Jim  Geier — James  A.  D. 
Geier,  57,  the  expansive,  out- 
size boss  of  Cincinnati's 
lily-dominated  Cincinnati  Mila- 
n  Inc.  Geier's  in  what  most  people 
uld  regard  as  a  lousy  business  these 
rs:  machine  tools.  But  to  listen  to 
l  talk,  you  would  think  his  busi- 
>s  was  pure  Silicon  Valley,  not  old- 
;  Middle  America. 
Vhat's  just  ahead,  Geier  says,  may 
the  most  significant  change  in 
lerican  manufacturing  since  Eli 
dtney  formulated  the  principle  and 
ctice  of  interchangeable  parts, 
n  one  aspect  this  change  involves 
use  of  electronic  computers  to 
ornate  the  entire  manufacturing 


process  for  the  first  time,  without 
need  of  any  human  intervention.  In 
another  it  involves  the  use  of  a  wide 
range  of  synthetic  materials,  graphite- 
and  boron-based  composites,  for  ex- 
ample, that  will  supplant  the  conven- 
tional materials  on  which  the  world's 
industrial  economies  have  heretofore 
been  founded:  wood,  glass,  steel,  alu- 
minum and  copper. 

Having  elaborated  all  this,  Geier 
beams  at  a  visitor.  But  what's  all  this 
got  to  do  with  Cincinnati  Milacron? 
The  company  looks  more  a  victim  of 
change  than  a  future  winner.  Its  earn- 
ings were  skimpy  last  year  and  will  be 
in  the  red  for  1983.  Geier  was  pre- 
pared for  the  question.  Replied  he: 
"Cincinnati  Milacron  happens  to  be 
sitting  right  in  the  middle  of  those 


two  events,  and  if  we're  smart  and  do 
our  job,  in  the  next  10  to  25  years  the 
company  should  prosper  as  it  never 
has  before." 

Here's  why  he  thinks  so. 

In  traditional  parts  manufacture,  a 
part  moves  along  a  machining  line 
and  is  shaped  by  a  succession  of  stand- 
alone machines  that  cut  it  or  stretch 
it,  bend  it  or  drill  a  hole  in  it.  But 
Geier  expects  all  that  to  change.  Mila- 
cron has  developed  a  line  of  machin- 
ing and  turning  centers  in  which  a 
single  machine,  at  the  direction  of  a 
computer,  performs  the  functions 
that  six  or  more  tools  used  to  perform 
in  sequence.  In  a  machining  center, 
fixed  parts  are  cut  or  shaped  by  various 
moving  tools;  in  a  turning  center,  as 
in  a  conventional  lathe,  moving  parts 
are  cut  and  shaped  by  fixed  tools. 

Put  several  such  centers  together 
and  you  can  produce  any  mix  of  parts, 
both  similar  and  dissimilar,  for  imme- 
diate assembly  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
and  shapes — for  example,  all  the  parts 
needed  to  make  a  robot,  as  Geier 
boasts  that  Milacron  has  just  succeed- 
ed in  doing.  A  machining  center  costs 
no  more,  and  generally  less,  Geier 
says,  than  the  series  of  individual  ma- 
chines that  previously  performed  its 
functions.  Machining  centers  can 
manufacture  parts  as  cheaply  as,  or 
more  cheaply  than,  they  can  be  manu- 
factured either  by  hand,  in  small 
batches  or,  conceivably,  in  the  proper 
combinations,  even  on  high-volume 
machining  lines. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  setting 
up  the  tools  for  production,  tradition- 


inirman  Jim  Geier  in  a  clean  room  where  Milacron  is  experimenting  with  graphite  composites 
'  >ash  in  red  ink  but,  he  says,  the  future  has  never  looked  niftier. 
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al  manufacturing  produces  large  vol- 
umes of  parts  for  inventory.  But  the 
sort  of  flexible  manufacturing  Geier  is 
advocating  would  produce  parts  for 
assembly.  A  machining  or  turning 
center  would  be  programmed  to  pro- 
duce only  as  many  parts  as  are  needed 
for  the  next  day's  production.  This 
means  that  one  of  the  major  problems 
that  besets  U.S.  industry  these  days — 
the  high  cost  of  maintaining  inven- 
tory— can  be  reduced  dramatically. 
"The  cost  structure  will  change,"  says 
Geier.  "I  will  make  today  only  what  I 
need  to  assemble  tomorrow." 

In  effect,  through  electron- 
ics, the  economies  of  produc- 
ing small  batches  can  be  im- 
proved considerably — which 
puts  Milacron  smack  in  the 
heart  of  the  market  that  ac- 
counts for  over  80%  of  U.S. 
manufacturing.  The  new  flexi- 
ble manufacturing  centers  per- 
mit round-the-clock  operation 
and  can  achieve  as  much  as 
92.6%  utilization,  at  least  in 
businesses  that  have  enough 
parts  volume  to  support  them. 
Contrast  this  with  the  low  6% 
utilization  traditional  in  the 
metalworking  industry. 

"Once  you  get  a  fixed  ma- 
chining line,"  Geier  says, 
"there  is  nothing  you  can  do  if 
you  want  to  change  the  prod- 
uct or  if  demand  drops  off — 
except  run  it  6  hours  a  day 
instead  of  24.  But  if  you  have  a 
separate  unit  and  demand 
drops  to  6  hours  a  day,  you  can 
program  the  system  to  pro- 
duce a  totally  different  part  or 
series  of  parts,  and  so  continue 
to  get  the  productivity  out  of 
the  system."  This  may  make 
Cincinnati  Milacron's  equip- 
ment attractive  even  to  the 
auto  industry,  whose  custom- 
ers want  variety  but  whose 
present  economics  demands 
long  production  runs. 

But  Geier's  revolution  is  based  on 
more  than  stand-alone  machines.  It's 
based  on  combining  those  machines 
to  form  flexible  systems  like  the  $10 
million  one  Milacron  is  now  building 
for  LTV's  Vought  aircraft  subsidiary 
to  produce  parts,  for  the  B-l  bomber. 
With  eight  machining  stations  under 
control  of  a  central  computer,  the  sys- 
tem is  capable  of  producing  600  differ- 
ent aircraft  parts,  and  it's  expected  to 
cut  machining  time  from  200,000  to 
70,000  hours  and  save  $25  million  in 
the  process.  Cincinnati  Milacron  has 
sold  two  such  systems  so  far,  with  a 
third  in  the  works.  "We  won't  sell 
nearly  as  many  systems  as  we  used  to 


sell  machines,"  Geier  says,  "but  the 
value  will  be  higher." 

In  creating  these  flexible  manufac- 
turing systems,  Milacron  not  only 
builds  the  machine  tools,'  it  also 
builds  the  computerized  robots  that 
link  the  tooling  centers  and  transfer 
materials  from  one  to  another. 

Geier  claims  Milacron's  robots  are 
the  smartest  and  most  sophisticated 
in  the  world,  and  he  expects  big  things 
from  them.  He  says,  "The  cost  and 
price  of  robots  is  going  to  steadily 
come  down,  and,  as  that  happens,  the 
market  opens  up  exponentially."  Is 


Milacron's  T-3  industrial  robot 
Smarter  and  more  sophisticated,  but  is  it 
therefore  more  competitive? 


the  business  profitable?  Not  yet.  Says 
Geier:  "We're  not  losing  a  lot  of  mon- 
ey. If  you  saw  us  making  a  lot  of 
money  when  it's  growing  this  rapidly, 
then  you  should  worry  we  were  giving 
up  market  share." 

Automated  manufacturing  is  half  of 
Geier's  revolution.  The  other  half  is 
materials,  and  Milacron  is  specializ- 
ing in  producing  the  machines  needed 
to  handle  them.  It  is  already  the  lead- 
ing producer  of  the  plastic  processing 
machinery — injection  molding,  ex- 
trusion— used  for  making  products 
like  vinyl  housing  siding,  garbage 
cans  and  beverages.  Milacron's  plastic 
molding  machines  have  the  same  sort 


of  manufacturing  flexibility  Mila 
cron's  metal-cutting  machines  havt 
enabling  a  customer  to  cut  the  6  or 
hours  it  takes  to  set  up  a  conventional 
molding  machine  to  2  minutes  or  lesd 
Geier  expects  plastics  eventuallj 
will  oust  glass,  tinplate  and  alumi 
num  from  most  of  the  packaging  mail 
ket.  To  do  his  part,  Geier  expects  latl 
next  year  to  introduce  a  new  plastid 
packaging  machine  that  will  producj 
containers  with  a  Saran  core  for  pack 
aging  food  products. 

Milacron  is  also  learning  to  handll 
graphite-based  composites  for  the  ail 
craft  industries.  For  the  future 
50%  of  the  structural  compel 
nents  of  the  next  generation  q 
aircraft  will  be  made  of  higH 
strength  lightweight  compos 
ites.  Such  materials  are  still  s< 
costly  that  only  government 
contractors  can  afford  thenj 
but  Geier  doesn't  doubt  tha 
the  prices  will  come  down,  an| 
when  they  do,  he  expects  the| 
will  begin  moving  in  a  big  wai 
into  the  automotive  market-i 
perhaps  by  the  early  Ninetid 
Good-bye,  steel  auto  panels 
Good-bye,  titanium  aircral 
parts. 

Is  Jim  Geier  just  dreaming 
To  look  at  Milacron's  final] 
cial  statements,  you  woull 
think  so.  In  the  first  half  Mild 
cron  lost  a  good  $9  million 
compared  with  $20  millioi 
profit  in  depressed  1982.  H 
latest  backlog  was  a  mere  $20) 
million,  lowest  since  1977. 

Clearly,  then,  the  probler 
is,  how  does  a  company  lild 
this  get  to  its  promising  future; 
Optimism  alone  won't  do  it 
but  it  helps.  Geier  has  beei 
spending  a  lot  of  his  time  tryia 
to  educate  his  traditional  ms 
chine-tool  customers  in  th 
disciplines  the  new  electroni 
age  will  require.  "It's  so  nc\ 

  you  have  to  teach  everyone, 

Geier  says.  "It's  the  only  way  you  ca: 
really  spread  this  technology  broadly. 
He  is  also  building  his  robot  marketin 
force  and  maintaining  a  high  level  c 
spending  on  research  and  develop 
ment.  "By  suffering  some  loss  now, 
he  says,  "we  position  ourselves  for 
much  niftier  world  than  we've  had." 

And  you  know  the  funny  thing 
Wall  Street,  which  usually  demand 
instant  gratification  from  big  comps 
nies  like  Milacron,  seems  to  be  buyin 
Geier's  message.  The  company  is  il 
the  red,  but  its  stock  sells  at  over  twic 
book  value,  much  higher  than  in  th| 
late  1970s,  when  earnings  were  soli 
but  the  future  unexciting.  ■ 
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IfTRODUCING  THE  1984  JAGUAR  XJ6 

It  s  graceful,  responsive  and  deeply  luxurious. 
It  3  the  latest  refinement 
I  the  best  Jaguar  ever  built. 


it  shape  is  understated  and  classic. 
It)  quick  and  responsive  in  motion. 
It  nterior  is  designed  with  quiet  ele- 
3  ice.  The  car  is  Jaguar's  XJ6  and  it 
He  best  Jaguar  ever  built. 

Jhe  engine  purrs.  It  is  the  latest 
I  ;ion  of  Jaguar's  double  overhead 
I  :i  six.  Electronically  fuel  injected,  it 
c.  a  remarkable  combination  of 
3'  ngth  and  smoothness.  The  car's 
re  jxes  are  sure  and  precise.  Power 
rc|<  and  pinion  steering,  surefooted 
wheel  independent  suspension 
a 'I  the  unwavering  authority  of  four 
Kel  power  disc  brakes  all  combine 
to  give  this  notably  comfortable 
6'  ian  athletic  abilities  you  might 
e  ;ect  of  a  sports  car. 


Inside  the  XJ6  there  is  a  level  of 
elegance  as  uncommon  as  the  car 
itself.  Supple  leather  faces  the  seats. 
Hand  finished  mirror-matched  walnut 
veneers  enrich  the  dashboard  and 
driver's  console.  Electronic  con- 
veniences await  your  command: 
power  sunroof;  power  windows,  door 
locks  and  antenna;  a  trip  computer; 
stereo  AM/FM  radio  and  cassette 
player;  cruise  control  and  a  heating 
and  air  conditioning  system  that  reg- 
ulates itself  are  all  standard  equip- 
ment. Uncommon?  Not  for  the  best 
Jaguar  ever  built. 

The  quality  inherent  in  the  Jaguar 
XJ6  is  backed  by  the  best  warranty 
Jaguar  has  ever  offered.  For  two 


years  or  36,000  miles,  whichever 
comes  first,  Jaguar  will  repair  or 
replace  any  part  of  the  car  which 
proves  defective.  The  Pirelli  P5  tires 
come  with  their  own  warranty.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  full  details  of  the 
Jaguar  limited  warranty.  And  ask  for  a 
test  drive  in  the  best  Jaguar  ever  built. 
It  will  be  an  uncommonly  pleasing 
experience.  For  the  name  of  the 
dealer  nearest  you,  call  toll-free: 
(800)447-4700. 

JAGUAR  CARS  INC.,  Leonia,  N.J.  07605. 


JAGUAR 

M  A  BLENDING  OF  ART  AND  MACHINE 


"My  old  mainframe  ai 

aren't 

Stop  the  shock...with  Exxon  office  automation. 

Today,  many  companies  are  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  their  electronic  office  machines  can't  talk 
to  one  another. 

A  shockproof  system 

That's  why  Exxon's  products  are  designed  to 
be  part  of  a  fully  integrated,  communicating  office 
system.  With  a  few  simple  keystrokes,  you  can 
initiate  communications  that  take  you  just  about 


anywhere  you  want  to  go. 

Without  the  problems.  Without  the  shoe! 

Exxon  speaks  your  language 

With  communications  options,  our  infon 
processor  can  interact  with  most  mainfram 
puters— and  even  function  as  a  3270  termir 
it's  easy  to  access  your  corporate  data  bas 
retrieve  the  data  vou  need. 


v  new  word  processor 
leaking  terms'.' 


i  fact,  you  can  even  gain  access  to  countless 
aes  of  information,  such  as  Dow  Jones  News/Re- 
I  ®  and  THE  SOURCES  Or  even  send  informa- 
i  a  the  Telex/  TWX®  Network. 


1 


Build  a  shock-resistant  office 


xxon's  fully  integrated  line  of  information 
Hsors,  controllers,  and  impact  or  ink  jet  print- 


ers work  together  to  create  one  of  the  most  flexible 
office  systems  available. 

For  more  information 

Call  800-327-6666,  or  write  Doug  Brunson,  V.P. 
Marketing,  Exxon  Office  Systems,  P.O.  Box  10184, 
Stamford,  CT  06904.  We'll  be  happy  to  show  you 
how  our  fully  integrated  office  automation  system 
with  advanced  communications  can  help  shock- 
proof  your  office. 


The  future...without  the  shock. 


OFFICE 
SYSTEMS 


Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Dow  Jones  Co.  THE  SOURCE'"  is  a  service  mark  of  Source  Telecomputing  Corporation, 
a  subsidiary  of  The  Reader's  Digest  Association.  Inc.  Telex/TWX"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 


Want  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  coipo- 
rate  sows  ear?  Talk  to  ConAgra s  singular 
chaiwian,  Mike  Harper. 

"The  best  damn 
food  company  in 
the  U.S." 


By  Jeff  Blyskal 

WE  HAD  DAMN  NEAR  gone 
bankrupt,"  says  ConAgra 
Inc.  Chairman  Charles  (Mike) 
Harper.  The  year  was  1975.  ConAgra 
had  taken  heavy  losses  the  year  before 
from  commodities  speculations,  poor 
controls  and  bad  mvestments.  Stock- 
holders' equity  was  cut  some  30%,  to 
S34.3  million.  Debt  had  nearly  dou- 
bled, to  $67  million.  Harper,  newly 
arrived  from  Pillsbury,  found  the  situ- 
ation clear-cut:  "The  first  challenge 
was  survival." 

Eight  years  later,  it's  hard  to  argue 
with  Harper's  proud  boast  that  S2.3 
billion  ConAgra  is  "the  best  damn 
food  company  in  the  U.S."  Last  year, 
for  example,  while  most  of  its  mar- 
kets were  dismal,  ConAgra 's  earnings 
jumped  45%.  Its  five-year  return  on 
equity  averages  24%,  topping  the  di- 
versified food  industry  and,  among  ag- 
ricultural commodities  companies, 
ranking  it  iust  behind  Pioneer  Hi-Bred 
International,  Inc.,  the  very  high-mar- 
gin (Forbes,  Oct  15.  1979)  seed  pro- 
ducer. Five-year  average  eamings-per- 
share  growth:  a  phenomenal  32.2%. 
How  can  a  big  company  be  turned 


around  this  fast?  First,  there  was  that 
little  matter  of  survival.  Harper 
moved  ruthlessly.  Buildings  and  par- 
cels of  land  that  were  not  absolutely 
essential  were  sold,  along  with  a 
promising  grocery  distribution  busi- 
ness. Altogether  some  25  different  as- 
sets were  lopped  off  to  reduce  total 
debt  by  $35  million.  The  line  was 
drawn  between  prudent  hedging  in 
grain  and  reckless  speculation.  By 
1976,  says  Harper,  "we  had  gone 
through  hell  and  won." 

But  if  most  of  the  old  ways  had  been 
discredited,  what  would  be  the  new 
ways?  Harper  and  a  select  handful  of 
key  men  rented  a  couple  of  Rocky 
Mountain  cabins  in  Vail,  Colo,  one 
fall  weekend  in  1976  to  map  out  the 
future.  "We  asked  ourselves,  'What  do 
we  want  to  do,  earn  S8  million  a  year 
forever?'  " 

The  answer  was  no,  and  Harper  and 
his  executives  came  down  from  the 
mountain  with  some  pretty  cocky 
goals:  20%  per  year  average  return  on 
equity;  14%  annual  trendline  earn- 
ings growth;  debt  no  greater  than  40% 
of  capital. 

They  also  had  a  clear  idea  of  how 
they  would  get  there.  Further  im- 


provement in  the  still-mending  exisi 
ing  business,  for  one.  And  the  rigH 
acquisitions  could  both  expand  th 
company  and  move  it  into  higher-vai 
ue-added  production  by  going  dow 
the  line  toward  the  consumer.  The 
especially  fancied  sick  food  compi 
nies — cheap  to  acquire  and  likely  t 
respond  to  ConAgra's  experience  i 
turnarounds. 

Harper  also  wanted  diversificati 
to  offset  ups  and  downs  in  his  collei 
tion  of  cyclical  markets.  Pnor  to  hi 
arrival,  ConAgra  was  dominated  h 
its  flour,  feed  and  poultry  businesses 
81%  of  sales  and  92%  of  earnings.  TH 
rest  was  a  collection  of  grain  me: 
chandising  operations  and  grocer 
products  like  dried  beans,  syrups  an 
baking  mixes. 

But  wherever  ConAgra  roamed, 
single  fundamental  business — food- 
was  to  remain  the  big  idea.  And  th 
goal  was  to  become  the  leader  in  eac 
market. 

Since  then,  ConAgra  has  mad 
more  than  30  acquisitions,  almost  ai 
in  the  food  business  and  many  c 
them  turnaround  candidates.  Marke 
leadership?  The  company  is  noi 
number  one  in  flour  milling,  poultn 
processing,  retail  frozen  foods,  whole 
sahng  agricultural  chemicals  mani 
factured  by  others,  shrimp  processin 
and  catfish  aquaculture.  (Don't  laugh 
There  happens  to  be  a  growing 
though  currently  oversupplied,  mai 
ket  for  the  creatures.) 

One  of  Harper's  biggest  acquis: 
tions — and  one  that  illuminates  hi 
strategy — was  Banquet  Foods  in  1980 
Banquet,  which  had  been  acquired  L 
1970  by  RCA  for  SI  16.5  million  ii 
stock,  looked  like  last  month's  left 
overs  by  the  time  ConAgra  picked  i 
up  for  some  S50  million. 

Banquet  was  a  poorly  run  com 
pany — primarily  because  it  didn't  fi 
with  RCA's  show-biz  and  high-teci 
skills — but  it  knew  quite  a  lot  abou 
food  distribution.  As  the  number  on 
selling  brand  of  frozen  food  in  th 
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•or  trade  finance  service  that  includes 
n  expert  in  almost  every  major  port, 
30k  to  Bank  of  America. 


With  Bank  of  America,  you  get  trade  finance  services  with  a  global 
dvantage:  our  90-nation  banking  network.  It  gives  you  firsthand 
nowledge  of  local  markets  and  business  requirements.  On-the-spot 
xperience  with  local  trade  problems  and  solutions.  On-site  Bank  of 
jmerica  experts  handling  both  ends  of  your  trade  transactions.  And  an 
ccount  officer  who  manages  your  services  worldwide. 

And  that's  only  the  start.  You  can  get  letters  of  credit  negotiated  and 
dvised  for  your  maximum  protection.  Bankers'  acceptances  at  market- 
;flective  rates  worldwide.  Global  foreign  exchange  services.  And  trade 
pecialists  with  the  contacts  and  experience  to  advise  you  on 
iternational  finance  opportunities — from  the  smallest  export  order  to 
le  most  complex,  multicurrency,  import-export  packages. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Branch  Manager  at  your  nearest 
■ank  of  America  office.  Give  your  world  trade  business  the  competitive 
dvantage  of  a  world  of  trade  finance  experts. 

.ook  to  the  Leader.  ™ 


BANKof  AMERICA 


NOWS 
THE  TIME  TO 
TURNOVER 
ANEW  LEAF 


Canada's  Maple  Leaf 

THE  PUREST  GOLD  COIN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Call  800-331-1750  for  the  Maple  Leaf  Dealer  nearest  you. 
In  Oklahoma  call  800-722-3600. 


Canada  A 


Royal  Canadian  I 


One  of  the  best  ideas  of  the  Dutch 


■„  Department 
Economic  Dep 

^sterdam  23536 
Director  t 


from 


October  10*  ^59191 


Temporary 


Amsterdam 


© 


U.S.,  Banquet  also  provided  efficien 
entree  into  that  business.  And  half  it! 
line  is  chicken-based,  fitting  in  wel 
with  ConAgra's.  So  ConAgra,  whicl 
knew  the  food  business  as  RC/ 
didn't,  could  tighten  production,  de 
velop  a  marketing  strategy  and  fill  thq 
pipelines  with  new  products. 

In  fiscal  1983  Banquet  earned  ar 
estimated  S25  million  on  S400  mil 
lion  in  sales.  "That  acquisition  paie 
for  itself  in  three  years,"  calculate; 
Rodney  Cerny,  vice  president  for  re 
search  at  First  Mid  America  in  Lin 
coin,  Nebr. 

Mike  Harper  feels  that  Peavey  Co. 
bought  last  year  for  $165  million  ii 
stock  and  cash,  also  looks  like  a  gooc 
turnaround,  although  he  may  have  t( 
wait  awhile  for  it.  ConAgra's  and  Pea 


Harper  and  a  select 
handful  of  key  men  rented  a 
couple  of  Rocky  Mountain 
cabins  in  Vail,  Colo,  onefali 
weekend  in  1976  to  map 
out  the  future.  "We  asked 
ourselves,  'What  do  we 
want  to  do,  earn  $8 
million  a  year  forever?'  " 
The  answer  was  no. 


vey's  systems  of  grain  elevators  ha( 
very  little  overlap,  making  for  a  neath, 
fit  system  of  80  elevators  in  14  mid 
western  and  western  states. 

Peavey  also  gave  ConAgra  access  tc 
the  grain  export  market  with  eleva 
tors  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  the  Grea^ 
Lakes  and  one  abuilding  on  the  CO' 
lumbia  River  in  Kalama,  Wash.  Pea 
vey  also  has  substantial  flour  milling 
operations,  making  ConAgra  the 
number  one  miller  with  an  18%  share 
of  the  U.S.  market.  To  be  sure,  having 
bought  Peavey  in  the  trough  of  the 
grain  market,  ConAgra  must  be  pa- 
tient before  anyone  breaks  out  th 
champagne.  But  such  troughs  don't) 
last  forever. 

Harper  also  took  advantage  of  the 
low  in  the  poultry  cycle  in  September] 
1982  to  create  the  Country  Poultry; 
Inc.  joint  venture  with  London-based 
Imperial  Foods  Ltd.  at  the  best  possi 
ble  terms.  Country  Poultry  now 
slaughters  and  delivers  to  supermar- 
kets some  1.2  billion  pounds  of 
broilers  a  year,  making  it  the  nation's 
largest  poultry  processor.  Country 
Poultry  gives  ConAgra  strong  brand 
recognition  and  substantial  chill-pack 
refrigerated  operations  to  comple- 
ment its  existing  ice-packed  technol 
ogy.  Considering  Country  Poultry  and 
Banquet,  "We  now  sell  everything 
from  the  table  egg  to  Chicken  Kiev 
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Property  loss  prevention  is  the  most  important  contribution 
we  can  engineer  into  the  continuity  of  your  corporate  profits. 


Allendale  Insurance 

World  leader  in  loss  prevention  engineering  for  commercial 
and  industrial  property,  and  member  of  the  Factory  Mutual  System. 

Allendale  Insurance,  Allendale  Park,  Johnston,  RI  02919 


The  unique  LeBarons:  no  other  series  of  cars  offers  so  much. 


Compare  the  1984  LeBaron  series  to  other  cars 
that  offer  you  luxury.  No  other  cars^ domestic  or  im- 
ported- combine  luxury,  high  mileage,  front  wheel  drive 
and  Chrysler's  famous  Protection  Plan ;  for  5  years  or 
50,000  miles. 

Compare  specifics.  Every  LeBaron  is  engineered 
with  contemporary  front-wheel  drive  to  help  give  you  a 

'5  years/50,000  miles,  whichever  comes  first 
■  •  See  dealer 

_  '  ■  :  : . v.".:       •■  :  , 


sense  of  driving  confidence.  Buick  Regal  and  OL 
Cutlass  Supreme  are  rear-wheel  drive.  Compare 
You'll  find  no  European  or  Japanese  car  offe: 
passenger  room  and  high  gas  mileage  of  LeBarc 
Insist  on  quality.  Every  LeBaron  is  built  to 
standards  of  excellence. . .and  backed  by  C 
5-year  or  50,000-mile  Protection  Plan  on  enc 


Limited  warranty  on  engine  powertrain  and  outer  body  rust  through 
for  details.  '"Use  EPA  est.  mpg  for  comparison.  Actual  mileage  may  vat) 


E     B  A    RON       S   E   R   I E  S 


[dinners],"  says  John  Phillips,  chief 
operating  officer  of  ConAgra  Prepared 
Food  Cos. 

ConAgra  has  an  option  over  the 
next  four  years  to  buy  out  Imperial 
Foods  for  $18  million,  a  not  uncom- 
mon ConAgra  purchase  approach. 
"That  provides  good  transitional 
management,  and  it  gives  manage- 
ment an  incentive  to  perform,  be- 
cause price  is  usually  contingent 
upon  earnings,"  says  First  Mid  Ameri- 
ca's Cerny.  If  and  when  ConAgra  buys 
the  other  half  of  Country  Poultry,  it 
will  add  some  SI  billion  in  sales  not 
now  consolidated. 

Harper  is  still  building  in  the  sea- 
food area  and  strong  in  the  food-ser- 
vice industry.  Now,  further  capitaliz- 
ing on  Banquet's  expertise,  he  wants 
to  make  inroads  at  the  supermarket 
with  a  full  line  of  frozen/refrigerated 
fish  products.  To  do  that,  he  must  fill 
a  major  hole — breaded  and  batter-cov- 
ered fish  fillets,  the  biggest  single 
market  segment.  "We're  wrestling 
with  whether  to  build  a  brand  name 
or  acquire  one,"  says  Phillips.  "We'll 
probably  acquire  one." 

Likely  candidates,  however,  may  be 
hard  to  find.  Campbell  Soup,  General 
Mills  and  General  Host,  which  own 
the  three  leading  frozen  seafood 
brands  (Mrs.  Paul's  Kitchens,  Gor- 
ton's and  Van  de  Kamp's,  respective- 
ly), seem  happy  with  their  profitable 
divisions.  But  ConAgra's  move 
toward  fish  as  well  as  chicken  makes 
sense.  Each  is  a  lean  protein  source, 
and  both  are  hot  growth  areas. 

Now  Harper  is  giving  Greyhound 
Corp.  some  SI 66  million  in  stock  and 
cash  for  Armour  Food  Co.'s  SI. 8  bil- 
lion revenues  in  beef  and,  primarily, 
pork  processing.  It's  a  business 
fraught  with  high  costs  and  labor 
troubles,  but  it  balances  the  poultry 
cycle.  Since  poultry  and  fresh  pork 
compete  with  each  other  for  a  place 
on  the  dinner  plate,  their  prices  tend 
to  move  in  the  same  direction.  That  is 
why  returns  on  chicken  range  from 
100%  on  equity  in  good  times,  when 
pork  is  high,  to  zero  and  less  in  bad 
years,  when  it  is  cheap.  But  next  cy- 
cle, Armour  should  afford  better  pro- 
tection for  ConAgra. 

Margins  on  Armour's  processed 
meat  (as  distinct  from  fresh  meat), 
tend  to  improve  when  pork  prices 
drop,  explains  USDA  economist 
Floyd  Lasley,  because  the  cost  of  the 
raw  commodity  trotting  in  the  front 
door  drops  more  than  the  price  of  the 
bacon,  sausages  and  hams  going  out 
the  back  door. 

ConAgra  also  gets  the  Armour 
trademark,  a  strong  franchise  that 
Harper  says  can  be  used  to  get  new 


Armour  products  into  other  parts  of 
the  supermarket.  Armour  canned 
chicken  and  canned  fish  come  in- 
stantly to  mind.  Harper  can  also  turn 
chickens  into  hot  dogs,  hams  and 
bologna — an  increasingly  popular 
switch  for  cost-conscious  consumers. 
And  Armour's  own  Classic  brand  of 
higher-priced  frozen  dinners  will 
complement  Banquet's. 

What  about  the  question  of  high- 
cost  labor  in  the  meat  processing  in- 
dustry? The  Armour  purchase  is  vir- 
tually contingent  on  labor  conces- 
sions, ConAgra  sources  say.  For  one 
thing,  Armour  could  shut  down  the 
plants  and  hand  them  over  to  Con- 
Agra without  a  labor  force,  allowing  it 
to  rehire  its  own. 

ConAgra's  successful  acquisitions 
and  turnaround  did  not  happen  by 
magic.  Most  industry  observers  agree 
Harper's  management  team  is  the 
best  in  the  food  industry.  "He's  no 
Harold  Geneen,"  says  Minneapolis 
consultant  Sy  Levy.  "Mike  is  support- 
ive, but  he  enables  his  managers' 
emotional  energies  to  be  directed  at 
achievement  rather  than  consumed 
by  playing  Cover  Your  Ass." 

In  20  years  at  Pillsbury,  Harper  rose 
to  group  vice  president  of  fresh  poul- 
try operations  when,  in  1974,  Pills- 


bury  Chairman  William  Spoor  decid- 
ed the  company  should  go  after  a 
"stairstep"  pattern  of  earnings  rising 
regularly  every  year.  Harper's  divi- 
sion, riding  the  three-year  chicken  cy- 
cle, didn't  fit  in.  One  of  Harper's  last 
acts  at  Pillsbury  was  to  sell  the  poul- 
try business  to  Imperial  Group  for  S20 
million,  leaving  him  a  manager  with 
nothing  to  manage. 

So  it  was  more  than  a  little  ironic 
that  Harper's  joint  venture  with  Im- 
perial eight  years  later  brought  all 
those  orphaned  Pillsbury  chickens 
back  under  his  wing. 

And  it  was  more  than  a  little  sym- 
bolic: ConAgra  was  number  one 
among  diversified  food  companies  on 
Forbes'  annual  report  on  American 
industry  in  January,  while  Pillsbury 
was -number  nine,  and  7  points  behind 
on  five-year  average  return  on  equity. 
"You  can  laugh  all  the  way  home 
about  a  bunch  of  damn  nuts  who 
wanted  to  become  the  best  food  com- 
pany in  the  country,  but  we  knew  we 
had  put  a  very  good  pattern  in  place," 
says  Mike  Harper. 

No  one  is  laughing  now  except 
ConAgra  shareholders  on  their  way  to 
a  bank:  SI 0,000  in  ConAgra  common  \ 
bought   in   1975   would   be  worth 
S330,000  now.  ■ 
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c  1983  Canon  U  S  A  ,  Ine  I 


ddenly 
ity  copier's 
r  inding  everyone's 
jpsiness. 

i  I  should  have  known. 

vly  Canon  Personal 
11  ridge  copier  is  so  ingeniousf 
;c  >le  are  finding  all  kinds  of  ways 
le  it. 

especially  people  in  business.  Why 
e  re  using  it  in  ways  I  never  dreamed  of. 


Take  my  Canon  PC -10  for  example.  It  makes 

beautiful  copies.  On  plain  paper.  Which  is  just  what  business  people  are 
looking  for.  And  it's  so  small,  they  can  have  one  anywhere.  On  their  desks  foi 
instance.  Or  even  a  counter  top. 

My  Canon  PC-20  gives  business  a  bit  more.  With  a  copy  speed  of 
8  copies  a  minute.  And  a  paper  cassette  that  holds  up  to 
100  sheets  to  keep  the  copies  coming.  Now  several 
busy  people  can  share  one. 

But  what  everybody  really  likes  about  my  copiers 
>w  easy  they  are  to  maintain.  All  you  have  to  do  is  change  a  cartridge. 
That's  because  the  entire  copying  process— the  toner,  the  drum  and 
ic  leveloper— is  inside  a  neat  replaceable  cartridge, 
c  d  for  about  2,000  copies. 

 mman  Better  still,  the  PC  Copiers  do  something  no  other  copiers  can:  They 

copy  in  black,  brown  or  blue,  just  by  changing  the  cartridge. Tremendous 

If  you've  been  wondering  about  the  price,  relax.  It's  so  low  almost 
every  business  can  afford 
T  their  own  PC  Copier. 
Canon  Personal 
Cartridge  copiers. 
If  I  were  you, 
d  nake  it  my  business  to  look  into 
i  today. 

Canon'  [pe-ao/i© 

f  rsonal  Cartridge  Copying, 
Plain  and  Simpler 


Canon  PC  Cartridges 
$65  in  black 
$70  in  brown  or  bl 


"suggested  retail  price  exclusive  of  cartridge    .-"  ^°  .O* 


Can  a  blue-collar  product  be  changed  to  a 
white-collar  product?  Here  s  how  one  com- 
pany made  the  metamorphosis. 


Back  from 
the  brink 


Michael  Gralxim  (left)  and  Harvey  Sanford  of  Pittsburgh  Brewing  Co. 
Social  climbing  of  the  first  order. 


By  Carol  E.  Curtis 


Next  to  Schlitz  and  Milwau- 
kee, no  brand  of  beer  has  more 
closely  identified  itself  with  a 
single  city  than  Iron  City  Beer  has 
with  Pittsburgh.  When  the  mills  were 
humming,  shifts  of  workers  poured 
into  the  shot-and-beer  joints  that 
lined  the  streets  of  Homestead  and 
other  mill  towns  to  quaff  an  Iron  City 
or  two  before  heading  home. 

When  the  steel  mills  shut  down, 
the  shot-and-beer  joints  did,  too.  Laid- 
off  steelworkers  drank  less  at  home. 
In  the  past  two  years  total  beer  sales 
in  southwest  Pennsylvania  have 
dropped  more  than  10%. 

But  Iron  City's  salesmen  are  busier 
than  ever.  From  1978  through  1982, 
sales  of  Pittsburgh  Brewing  Co.,  the 
company  that  makes  Iron  City,  more 


than  doubled,  to  $57  million  from  $28 
million.  The  company  lost  $1.3  mil- 
lion in  1978.  It  earned  $3.2  million 
in  1982. 

Credit  the  turnaround  to  a  market- 
ing campaign.  Just  as  Pittsburgh's  in- 
dustry has  turned  to  service — 75%  of 
the  work  force  is  now  found  outside 
manufacturing — Pittsburgh  Brewing 
has  turned  to  the  nonfactory  beer 
market.  It  has  become  a  social  climb- 
er of  the  first  order,  attracting  a  whole 
new  class  of  upwardly  mobile  beer 
drinkers. 

But  then,  the  alternative  was  bank- 
ruptcy. Created  in  1861  through  the 
merger  of  21  small  local  brewers, 
Pittsburgh  Brewing  started  to  go  flat 
in  1971.  First  came  a  long  strike.  Then 
brewery  mergers  and  the  introduction 
of  light  beers  changed  the  face  of  the 
industry  during  the  1970s,  further 


strengthening  the  competition.  E 
tween  1971  and  1978  Iron  City's  m; 
ket  share  eroded  by  almost  30%.  T 
company  lost  money  in  every  one 
those  years,  and  the  bath  it  took 
1978  nearly  drowned  it.  "We  we 
sitting  around  in  a  staff  meeting  oi 
day,"  recalls  Michael  Graham,  vi| 
president  for  marketing  and  said 
"and  we  decided  we  had  no  altem 
tive  but  to  come  out  with  our  ov 
light  beer." 

Bill  Smith,  an  industry  veteran  wT 
had  joined  Pittsburgh  Brewing  in  19 
as   director   of   packaging,  raovi 
quickly:  By  late  1978  IC  Light,  as  it| 
now  known,  was  in  the  stores.  Smi 
became  president  soon  after.  Wi] 
Pittsburgh's  white  collars  beginnii 
to  outnumber  its  blues,  he  pitched  tl 
light  beer  at  the  young,  trendy  drim 
ers — female  and  male — aged  21  to  31 
Ads  for  IC  Light  showed  young  fasi 
ionables  in  discos,  at  parties,  on  boi 
rides  and  in  singles  bars.  "The  resy 
was  fantastic,"  says  Graham.  In  tw 
years  IC  Light  got  5%  of  the  Pittt 
burgh  area  beer  market.  Now  it  oi^ 
sells  Miller  Lite  by  8-to-l  in  Pitt 
burgh,  one  of  the  few  marketing  arei 
where  Miller  Lite  is  outsold,  and 
Light  accounts  for  80%  of  total  li 
beer  sales  in  southwestern  Pennsyl 
ma.  The  gains  did  not  come  at  t 
expense  of  Iron  City,  either.  With  ii 
macho  image,  it  has  held  its  ovi 
among  blue-collar  workers. 

Pittsburgh  Brewing's  challenj 
now  is  to  keep  its  momentum, 
strike  hurt  the  company  in  1981 
and  then  Smith,  largely  responsibi 
for  the  turnaround,  resigned  to  nj 
Pabst.  Not  until  last  January  di 
Pittsburgh  Brewing  install  a  pernu 
nent  replacement,  Harvey  Sanford, 
retailing  veteran  recruited  fro? 
Gimbels.  Performance  under  Sanfoi 
has  been  encouraging  so  far.  Sale 
have  risen  modestly  for  nir 
months  and  pretax  earnings  are  wa 
up.  The  positive  trend  is  expected  t 
continue  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Sai 
ford,  moreover,  has  big  plans:  an  ei 
tirely  new  brand,  a  high-priced  pr< 
mium  beer,  to  go  on  the  marke 
next  year.  "It's  going  to  be  sens; 
tional,"  he  promises. 

Given  the  cannibalistic  history  c 
the  beer  business,  this  undoubtedl 
makes  Pittsburgh  Brewing  fair  gam 
for  somebody.  Pabst,  in  fact,  set  outt 
acquire  the  company  last  year  bt 
dropped  the  effort  because  of  its  ow 
problems.  Sanford  insists,  "Tbj 
brewer  is  not  for  sale."  Not  at  an. 
price?  "This  brewer  is  not  for  sale,"  hi 
repeats.  "What  would  we  have  tl 
gain,  when  we  are  growing  faster  tha; 
the  competition?"  ■ 
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aT&Ts  breakup — and  the  paper'  it  gener- 
ates— promises  to  make  life  rosy  for  a  few 
mancial  printers  and  suppliers. 


I      "An  offer 
they  can't  refuse11 


By  Anne  Bagamery 


Sometime  before  the  first  of  the 
year,  3.2  million  custodians  of 
American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
aph    Co.     shareholder  accounts 
;ould  receive  a  nice  bundle  in  the 
ail.  a  prospectus  outlining  the  orga- 
|zation  of  the  new  AT&T  and  its 
ven  to-be-divested  regional  oper- 
ling  companies.  Although  the  doc- 
nent  will  make  less  than  compel- 
jig  reading  for  even  the  most  mter- 
tcd  investor,  it  does  promise  to 
ake  publishing  history:  Observers 
ink  the  prospectus,  at  nearly  300 
ges,  will  make  the  largest  single 
der  in  the  history  of  financial 
inting  in  the  U.S. 
No  surprise,  then,  that  the  con- 
ict  for  printing  a  total  of  nearly  1 
lhon   pages   has   had  financial 
inters  all  aglow  in  anticipation. 
■o  surprise,   either,   that  printing 
impanies — the  big  financial  outfits, 
'<e  Bowne  &  Co.  and  Pandick  Press, 
well  as  commercial  printers  like 
:R.  Donnelley  &  Sons — have  been 
uarded  in  discussing  whether  or  not 
ley  were  in  the  running  for  the  job. 
T&T  has  already  farmed  out  the 
pesetting  for  this  and  other  jobs 
nong  four  financial  printing  compa- 
es,  but  it  will  probably  give  the 
inting  contract  for  the  prospectus  to 
le  firm,  and  not  necessarily  one  of 
iC  typesetters.  Donnelley  is  the  re- 
lted  front-runner  for  the  printing 
b.  The  big  Chicago-based  company, 
hich  also  prints  books  and  catalogs, 
is  a  larger  press  capacity  than  even 
te  biggest  financial  printers.  "No 
he  financial  printer  could  do  the 
'hole  thing,"  admits  Pandick  Chair- 
!an  Edward  Green. 
But  no  matter  who  wins  the  pro- 
icctus  printing  contract,  competi- 
bn  will  still  be  fierce  for  the  rest  of 


the  new  AT&T's  financial  printing.  In 
the  printing  business,  service,  as 
much  as  price,  is  the  determining  fac- 
tor, so  the  printers  that  win  the  con- 
tracts had  better  be  ready  to  make 
some  powerful  concessions:  put  on 
extra  people,  subcontract  out  some  of 
the  printing  if  necessary,  reshuffle 
work  on  existing  contracts  or  even 
refuse  other  new  work  for  a  while. 
Nevertheless,  AT&T's  invitation  to 
bid  on  divestiture  work,  says  one  se- 
curities lawyer,  "is  an  offer  they" — 
the  printers — "can't  refuse." 

The  stakes  are  sizable.  AT&T 
won't  speculate  on  how  much  it  will 
cost  to  produce  the  breakup  prospec- 
tus, but  lawyers  and  printers  say  a 
document  of  that  size  and  pressrun 
could  easily  cost  $1  million  to  correct 
and  print.  Total  cost  of  completing 
the  prospectus  could  be  many  times 
that,  once  binding  and  shipping 
costs — for  which  the  printer  is  re- 
sponsible— are  figured  in. 


Moreover,  the  printers  that  don't 
land  the  breakup  prospectus  still  have 
a  shot  at  a  mountain  of  future  AT&T 
business,  including  the  proxy  and  oth- 
er financial  statements  the  newly  in- 
dependent Bell  operating  companies 
will  have  to  start  producing  after  Jan. 
1,  1984. 

Naturally,  whichever  printers  land 
AT&T  work  can  consider  themselves 
in  clover.  There  are  other  winners  as 
well:  American  Bank  Note  received 
the  contract  to  print  roughly  18  mil- 
lion new  Bell  operating  company 
stock  certificates;  paper  manufactur- 
ers like  the  Ecusta  Group  of  Olin 
Corp.  are  cranking  up  production.  In 
the  shadow  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
in  lower  Manhattan,  a  small  firm 
called  The  Signature  Co.  is  readying 
its  fleet  of  auto-pen  machines  in 
hopes  that  each  of  the  18  million 
stock  certificates  will  need  original 
signatures  by  AT&T's  transfer  agent 
and  officials  of  the  new  operating 
companies — at  12  cents  a  signature. 
The  surprising  winners,  however, 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  financial  print- 
ers who  catch  the  spilloff  created 
when  AT&T's  contract  firms  have 
to  refuse  business.  Since  scorned 
customers  tend  to  stay  mad,  print- 
ers are  loath  to  say  they're  over- 
booked even  when  they  are.  They 
would  rather  put  on  the  extra  people 
or   farm    out    printing   to  other 
plants — a  process  made  easier  by 
computerized  typesetting  and  high- 
speed presses. 

Still,  glitches  can  and  do  occur: 
One  lawyer  at  a  large  New  York 
firm  recalls  with  horror  how  his 
printer  botched  a  $75,000  job  by  set- 
ting the  original  manuscript  at  one 
plant  in  one  type  size  and  corrections 
at  another  plant  in  a  different  type 
size.  The  resulting  document  "looked 
like  a  checkerboard — completely  un- 
acceptable," he  says.  It  will  have  to  be 
reset — probably  at  the  printer's  ex- 
pense. "Every  lawyer  has  a  story 
about  how  a  deal  was  delayed  because 
it  took  seven  or  eight  hours  to  get  one 
page  out  of  the  printers,"  says  the 
lawyer.  "The  printers  will  say  it  was 
because  of  last-minute  changes,  but 
often  they're  just  backed  up.  And  still 
they  don't  turn  away  work." 

Clearly,  the  AT&T  divestiture  pre- 
sents printers  with  as  much  opportu- 
nity as  headache.  That's  a  chance  they 
seem  willing  to  take.  Explains  securi- 
ties partner  John  D'Alimonte  of  the 
New  York  law  firm  Willkie  Farr  & 
Gallagher:  "Printers  are  like  lawyers. 
They  have  to  let  every  client  think 
they're  the  first  and  most  important, 
and  they  sometimes  have  to  play 
priorities  to  accomplish  that."  ■ 
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"A  telephone  system 
that'll  be  just  as  current  then 
as  it  is  now?  GEE!' 


(No,  GTE!) 

Now  there's  a  remarkable  network 
communications  system  called  GTD-5 
EAX. 

This  voice  and  data  system  has  the 
amazing  capacity  of  giving  a  small 
town  all  the  advanced  telephone  fea- 
tures of  a  large  metropolis. 

It  works  via  a  computer-controlled 
"Base  Unit"  which  is  installed  in  the 
central  telephone  office  of  a  city  (this 
is  the  heart  of  the  network);  smaller 
"Remote  Units"  are  controlled  by  the 
"Base  Unit,"  thereby  giving  them  the 
same  enormous  capacity. 

But  the  even  more  exciting  feature 
of  this  innovative  system  is  that,  due  to 
its  modular  design,  its  expansion  po- 
tential (both  size  and  services)  is  vir- 
tually limitless. 

Which  means  theoretically  it'll 
never  become  outdated. 

You  can't  ask  for  a  longer  life  span 
than  that. 


American  International  and  Maurice 
Greenberg  are  still  taking  risks  whei*e  oth- 
ers fear  to  tread.  Thafs  why  they  make 
good  money  while  the  industry  languishes. 

The  Vince  Lombardi 
of  insurance 


By  Toni  Mack 

Iate  last  month  Maurice  R. 
_  Greenberg's  American  Interna- 
I  tional  Group  picked  up  a  12% 
block  of  a  smallish  auto  insurer,  The 
Progressive  Corp.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
upping  its  stake  to  20%.  Why  would 
anyone  want  a  company  that  special- 
izes in  insuring  poor  drivers?  Isn't 
that  something  most  insurance  com- 
panies shun?  Most  insurance  compa- 
nies, yes,  but  AIG  makes  its  money 
taking  risks  other  companies  shun. 


Progressive's  chairman,  Peter  Lew- 
is, who  owns  22%  of  the  stock,  says 
he  isn't  selling  out — "not  at  any 
price."  But  Progressive  is  right  up 
AIG's  alley  and  Lewis  admits  he  may 
yet  change  his  mind. 

Finding  and  writing  unusual,  some- 
times prickly,  products  has  long  been 
AIG's  game.  And  a  profitable  game  it 
is  for  a  company  that  takes  in  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  in  premiums.  AIG  is  one  of 
the  few  property/casualty  insurers 
still  making  some  underwriting  prof- 
it. Yet  profits  aren't  as  much  as 


Greenberg  would  like  this  year:  Hii 
ncane  Alicia  cost  1 1  cents  a  share  ail 
competition  is  unusually  severe.  Sti 
earnings  will  rise  10%  or  so,  to  abo 
$6.15  a  share  in  a  year  when  comp 
nies  like  CIGNA  are  expected  to  hai 
an  earnings  decline. 

Smart  investors  long  ago  discover! 
this  stock,  which  sells  at  about  ] 
times  1983  earnings  in  a  mark 
where  the  typical  insurance  stoo 
sells  at  just  8  times  earnings. 

Most  insurance  companies  hai 
been  taking  underwriting  losses  ai 
trying  to  make  it  up  on  investmei 
income.  With  interest  rates  high,  tl 
temptation  to  do  this  is  almost  lrresii 
tible.  Greenberg,  however,  is  old-fas 
ioned  enough  to  think  that  losiit 
money  is  no  way  to  stay  in  busincg 
"It's  not  the  right  way  to  do  busines 
It  puts  an  awful  burden  on  one  part  < 
the  equation,"  he  says. 

But  how  can  AIG  make  monfl 
where  others  cannot?  The  answer 
both  simple  and  difficult.  The  simpjl 
part  is  the  willingness  to  take  risl 
others  shun.  The  difficult  part 
knowing  how  to  price  these  risks.  F<) 
example,  back  in  the  mid-1970s,  feji 
insurers  were  willing  to  take  on  oft 
shore  oil  rigs.  AIG  welcomed  thee) 
charging  as  much  as  SI  million-a-yd 
premiums  to  insure  a  $10  million  ri| 
When  the  rigs'  safety  record  becarrj 
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['ord  to  the  wealthy 

Iking  one's  cake  and  eating  it  too  is  largely  a  mattei 
properly  managing  the  entrepreneur's  complete  cycli 
x'l  al.th.  from  its  creation,to  its  investment,  to  its 
wservation  for  one's  estate. 

citibank* 
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lagine  a  hammer  that  drives 
?10  nails  a  minute. 


jtrpenter  moves  quickly  up  a 
wig  roof,  driving  nails  into  shin- 
pat  an  incredible  rate. 

pi  finish  the  job  in  half  the  time 
f/  led  to  take.  One  day,  instead 

it  jreakthrough:  a  new  and  inno- 


1  pneumatic  nailer  developed 
xtron's  Bostitch  Division.  It 

it  Irive  up  to  240  nails  a  minute. 

J<  construction  industry  is  snap- 
it  up  to  cut  the  cost  of  shin- 


gling over  3.5  million  roofs  in  1983. 

The  Bostitch  nailer  is  only  one  part 
of  Textron's  aggressive  product  devel- 
opment program. 

Others  include  helicopters  that 
turn  into  planes  and  boats  that  can 
float  on  land.  Hands-off  aircraft 
landing  systems  and  fuel-efficient 
commercial  lawn  mowers.  Laser- 
hardened  aircraft  fasteners  and 
chain  saws  with  Safe-T-Tip  devices 
to  prevent  kickback. 


Textrcn  is  a  diversified  manufac- 
turing company  with  a  major  stake 
in  aerospace/electronics. 

We've  built  our  future  on  a  solid 
present,  with  significantly  im- 
proved productivity  and  a  strong 
financial  position. 

Which  means  we're  well  equipped 
to  keep  turning  ideas  into  earnings. 


TEXTRON 


Where  imagination 
becomes  reality. 


Textron  Inc 


known  and  other  insurance  compa- 
nies came  in,  premiums  dropped  to  a 
fifth  of  that. 

"We're  willing  to  innovate  products 
before  others  consider  them,"  says 
Greenberg.  For  example,  financial 
guarantees,  mainly  for  investment 
partnerships.  Like  bonding,  these 
policies  back  up  promises  by  limited 
partners  to  chip  in  more  cash  as  need- 
ed. Here  the  risks  aren't  especially 
high,  but  since  it  is  a  new  business  the 
rest  of  the  industry  has  been  timid. 
AIG  is  making  good  money  here. 

AIG  also  cleaned  up  after  the  pas- 
sage of  ERISA,  which  made  pension 
fund  managers  liable  for  failure  to  up- 
hold fiduciary  standards.  Business- 
men and  insurers  alike  feared  huge 
lawsuits.  In  fact,  few  ensued.  "The 
upshot  was  a  few  years  in  which  AIG 
took  in  about  S50  million  in  premi- 
ums," says  a  former  AIG  executive. 
Payouts  were  few.  Now  such  premi- 
ums are  a  tenth  what  they  were. 
Which  is  why  AIG  constantly  looks 
for  new  fields — like  partnership  insur- 
ance and  poor-risk  auto  drivers. 

Not  every  gamble  pays  off,  of 
course.  Wandering  communications 
satellites  have  caused  severe  losses  to 
AIG.  But  that's  part  of  the  game. 

AIG's  founder,  Cornelius  V.  Starr, 
started  in  1923  in  Shanghai,  and  by 
the  time  he  died  in  1968  a  worldwide 


"We're  willing  to  innovate 
products  before  others 
will,"  says  Greenberg.  AIG 
has  cleaned  up  on  oil  rigs, 
pension  fund  managers 
and  limited  partnerships. 

web  of  insurance  companies  was  in 
place.  Because  it  operates  all  over  the 
world,  not  just  in  the  U.S.,  AIG  is 
exposed  to  a  far  wider  range  of  risks — 
and  opportunities — than  is  the  typical 
insurance  company.  Now  60%  of  op- 
erating income  comes  from  subsidiar- 
ies in  100  foreign  countries.  AIG 
wrote  S860  million  in  life  insurance 
last  year,  most  of  it  overseas.  While 
the  most  profitable  kind  of  life,  tradi- 
tional whole  life  insurance,  is  waning 
in  the  U.S.,  it  is  still  popular  in  devel- 
oping nations. 

However,  two-thirds  of  AIG's  busi- 
ness is  in  commercial  and  industrial 
insurance,  where  AIG  shrewdly  rein- 
sures parts  of  the  risk — much  like  a 
lead  underwriter  who  farms  out  much 
of  a  security  issue  for  an  overall  man- 
agement fee.  For  example,  reinsurers 
bear  much  of  the  risk  on  the  S 1  billion 
Saudi  Arabian  pipeline  AIG  insured. 
For  its  trouble  AIG  keeps  10%  to  45% 
of  first-year  premiums. 

A  lawyer  by  training,  Greenberg  is 


called  Hank  after  the  Detroit  Tige 
baseball  star  of  his  childhood.  AIG 
founder,  Starr,  handpicked  Greenbe 
to  be  his  successor.  He  takes  the  ji 
seriously — and  woe  to  any  suboro 
nate  who  doesn't  live  up  to  his  staj 
dards.  Says  one  executive,  "It's  li] 
working  for  Vince  Lombardi.  He's 
tough  coach,  but,  boy,  you'd  like  to 
on  the  team." 

The  rewards  are  more  than  psychi 
Starr's  legacy  is  a  pair  of  holding  coil 
panies,  one  based  in  Bermuda,  thll 
together  own  21.5%  of  AIG's  con 
mon,  plus  a  fortune  in  bonds,  insi| 
ance  agencies,  real  estate  and  stocil 
Top  officers  and  directors  get  stock  i 
the  holding  companies  plus  cash  bi 
nuses  from  one. 

These  rewards  have  been  enough  l 
put  Greenberg  on  The  Forbes  Foi 
Hundred  list;  he  owns  1.8  milhc 
AIG  shares  directly,  worth  about  $12 
million  at  recent  prices,  and  has 
substantial  stake  in  the  SI  bilh 
worth  of  AIG  stock  owned  by 
holding  companies.  The  system 
carefully  designed  to  keep  AIG  a  mer 
tocracy:  When  an  executive  dies  < 
leaves  the  company — and  that  gofl 
even  for  Greenberg — the  shares  mus 
be  sold  back  to  the  holding  company 
This  means  that  the  people  who 
the  company  will  always  have  a  bi 
stake  in  it.  ■ 


Yes,  that  js  a  Butler®  building. 

In  fact,  yot^probably  see  beau- 
tiful, durable  Butler  buildings  all 
the  time  and  don't  know  it. 

Because  Butler  buildings  offer 
total  design  flexibility  and  can  be 
as  tasteful  and  dramatic  as  any 
building. 

You  still  get  all  the  important 


That's  a  Butler  Building?" 

time  and  money  savings,  of  sys-  i 
terns  construction. 

To  learn  more,  call  the  local  < 
independent  contractor  who  can 
build  a  Butler  building  for  you. 
See  &Butler  Mfg.  Co.  Builder"  in  : 
:  the  White  Pages. 

For  a  free  copy  of  "Building 
Profit"  magazine  with  ideas  on 


designing  more  productivity  in 
your  building,  call  800-328-1000 
ext.  175  or  write:  Butler,  Dept.  F. 
1825  Chicago  Ave.  South.  Min- 
neapolis, MN.  55404.  (In  Minne- 
sota call  800-862-1336  ext.  175) 

3-22K* 


Combine  metropolitan  Wash- 
irton's  business  services,  labor 
nee  and  governmental  buying 
fiver  with  cosmopolitan  Wash- 
Irton's  cultural  attractions,  and 
if  no  wonder  more  and  more 
c  ripanies  locate  facilities  here. 
3  But  firms  like  Mobil  Oil, 
and  Sperry  discovered 
t  ly  could  locate  minutes  away 
i  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  and 
(Joy  Washington's  business  and 
(Itural  advantages  from  a  desir- 
ijle  suburban  setting. 

In  fact,  the  executives  of 
\  me  1,800  firms  have  already 
iund  a  home  here  for  both  their 
(jmpanies  and  themselves.  Of 
(brse,  executives  aren't  the  only 


ones  who'd  appreciate  concerts 
at  Wolf  Trap,  three  professional 
sports  teams  or  exploring  the 
exhibits  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. Olivetti,  Scope  Inc.  and 
other  County  firms  tell  us  this 
environment  helps  attract  skilled 
personnel  up  and  down  the  cor- 
porate ladder.  While  keeping 
turnover  at  a  minimum. 

And  when  you  add  elegant 
homes,  excellent  schools  and 
some  of  Virginia's  most  beautiful 
countryside,  you'll  see  exactly 
why  1,800  companies  believe 
Fairfax  County  is  not  only  the 
best  place  in  America  to  make 
a  living.  It's  also  one  of  the  best 
places  in  America  to  live. 


FAIRFAX  COUNTY, 
VIRGINIA 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
the  advantages  of  locating  my  company  in 
Fairfax  County. 

Name  


Title . 


Company  - 
Address  _ 
City  


State/Zip 
Phone  


Inquire  in  confidence  to  April  Young,  Executive  Dim  lor, 
Fairfax  County  Economic  I kvehpmenl  A  uthoi  ity.  Old 
Courthouse  Road,  Tysons  Corner,  Vienna,  Virginia  22180 
Phone  (7031  790  0600. 

THIS  MAY  BE  THE  BEST  PLACE  IN 
AMERICA  FOR  BUSINESS  TO  WORK. 

FO03 


On  the  Docket 


Ah,  for  the  good  old  days.  Back  when  you 
could  make  a  lot  of  money  merely  by 
developing  a  new  product  and  selling  it. 


Caught  in  the 
better  mousetrap 


By  Richard  Greene 


If  you  watch  medical  programs 
on  television,  you  know  the  pro- 
cedure. Someone  has  a  heart  at- 
tack, and  cardiac  rescue  personnel 
pound  him  violently  on  the  chest  to 
stimulate  his  heart.  Individuals  who 
need  such  treatment,  however,  occa- 
sionally suffer  broken  ribs.  So  a  small 
company   developed   a  pillowlike 
product  with  a  gauge  to  measure  the 
pressure  and  prevent  broken  bones. 

The  eager  entrepreneur  approached 
a  well-known  corporation  to  ask  if  it 
would  manufacture  gauges  for  the  de- 
vice. The  company  declined.  It  wasn't 
that  the  order  wouldn't  be  profitable. 
It  wasn't  that  the  product  might  not 
save  lives.  The  potential  supplier  said 
no  on  the  advice  of  its  lawyers. 

Surprised:  Don't  be.  That  company 
was  just  one  of  a  growing  list  of  firms 
affected  by  the  avalanche  of  product 
liability  litigation.  It  used  to  be  that 
manufacturers  were  shocked  when 
they  were  hit  with  a  massive  product 
liability  claim.  Now,  however,  com- 
panies are  trying  to  avoid  these  prob- 
lems by  staying  out  of  markets  where 
risks  are  unusually  high. 

Executives  can  no  longer  make 
product  launch  decisions  based  sim- 
ply on  profit  and  loss.  They  must  also 
weigh  the  possibility  of  lawsuits.  And 
if  the  risk  is  too  great — that  is,  if  the 
insurance  is  too  expensive — then  the 
new  product  must  be  either  sold  to 
another  manufacturer  or  junked.  Bax- 
ter Travenol,  for  example,  got  out  of 
the  heart  valve  business  largely  to 
avoid  the  litigation  that  would  inevi- 
tably result. 

No  industry  is  immune,  of  course. 
Who  has  had  a  bigger  problem  with 


product  liability  than  Ford  with  its 
Pinto?  But  when  it  comes  to  medical 
items,  the  difficulties  are  compound- 
ed. If  the  battery  in  your  car  goes  dead, 
you'll  be  late.  But  if  the  battery  in 
your  artificial  heart  stops,  you'll  be 
dead.  Still,  the  law  treats  medical  de- 
vices "just  like  a  lamp  or  a  tool  or 
anything  else,"  says  Duncan  Barr,  an 
attorney  with  O'Connor,  Cohn,  Dil- 
lon &  Barr. 

Then  there  is  the  new  tendency  for 
doctors  to  join  with  plaintiffs'  lawyers 
in  suing  over  medical  products  liabil- 
ity. After  all,  a  company  has  an  even 
deeper  pocket  than  a  doctor,  and  if  an 
M.D.  can  get  himself  off  the  hook  by 
going  after  the  manufacturer  of  his 
equipment,  so  much  the  better.  "The 
plaintiff  sues  both  his  doctor  and  the 
manufacturer,  and  then  the  doctor,  in 
effect,  becomes  his  expert  witness  to 
go  after  the  manufacturer,"  says  Barr. 

This  combination  of  an  increasing- 
ly litigious  population  and  ever-ready 
lawyers  ("My  negligence  lawyer 
friends  ride  in  limousines,"  says  one 
defendant's  attorney)  makes  all  man- 


ufacturers wary.  The  fear  isn't  )u; 
about  losing  in  court.  Merely  defent 
ing  a  liability  claim  can  be  expensiv 
and  time-consuming,  especially  fa 
little  companies.  "The  likelihood  of 
plaintiff's  recovering  in  these  cases 
small,"  says  Joe  Forstadt,  a  wel 
known  defendants'  attorney 
Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan.  "But  th 
sheer  cost  of  a  defense  may  not  justif 
the  investment.  So,  many  companie 
settle." 

Settlements,  of  course,  invite  mor 
suits.  There's  even  a  $240-a-yea 
newsletter  that  publishes  summane 
of  scores  of  settled  cases,  includin 
dollar  amounts.  Those  numbers  don 
have  to  be  disclosed  by  anyone,  c 
course.  But  the  plaintiff's  bar  need 
some  kind  of  clearinghouse  for  infoi 
mation — and  prices.  How  much,  afte 
all,  is  a  finger  worth?  A  toe?  Partia 
loss  of  hearing? 

Such  information-sharing  is  neces 
sary,  too,  to  spread  the  word  abou 
vulnerable  companies.  When  one  law 
suit  is  successful  against  a  manufaa 
turer,  that  provides  the  basis  for  othe 
claims  against  the  same  defendant.  / 
legal  doctrine  called  collateral  estopj 
pel  paves  the  way.  If  a  jury  determine 
that  a  product  is  defective  or  a  com 
pany  was  negligent,  the  defendant  ofi 
ten  cannot  retry  that  fact — even  ii 
other  jurisdictions.  So  other  plain 
tiffs  can  get  a  free  ride.  But  thi| 
doesn't  work  both  ways.  Suppose 
defendant  proves  once  that  his  prodl 
uct  is  safe;  the  finding  cannot  neceS 
sanly  be  used  in  another  case. 

If  this  isn't  enough  to  chill  a  manu 
facturer's  desire  to  enter  the  market 
place,  there's  more.  Let's  say  someone 
sticks  his  finger  into  a  toaster  and  get) 
badly  burned.  You  would  think  he  ii 
at  fault.  And  in  many  jurisdictions 
the  fact  that  someone  contributes  tc 
his  own  injury  immunizes  manufac 
turers  from  suit.  But  most  states  now 
accept  variations  of  a  doctrine  callec 
comparative  negligence.  This  lets  i 
jury  decide  that  even  though  the  dei 
fendant  was  only  partially  responsi 
ble,  he  should  pay  a  share  of  the  dam' 
ages.  After  all,  the  toaster  manufac 
turer  put  no  labels  on  the  toastei 
saying,  "Don't  stick  your  finger  in 
here,"  and  the  hole  in  the  top  could 
accommodate  an  entire  hand. 

It's  no  news  to  anyone  that  bur- 
geoning litigation  makes  life  harde! 
for  corporations.  But  this  is  a  problem 
that  may  transcend  profit  and  loss 
Says  Forstadt,  "Conceivably,  impor- 
tant products  are  not  getting  to  the 
marketplace  because  of  potential  risk; 
to  the  company.  Society  is  being  de 
prived  of  things  that  might  save 
lives."  ■ 
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electronic  cash  management 
at  Northern  Trust  Bank. 
We  turn  a  tough  transition 
into  a  pet  project. 


:  >u're  concerned  that 
ii'transition  from  paper  to 
I  tronics  will  be  beastly,  come 
)  orthern  Trust  Bank.  We'll 
u  your  worries  to  rest. 

I  m  you  make  the  switch  from 
a  jr-based  to  electronic  trans- 
c  3ns,  we'll  act  as  your  consul- 
ii  during  the  entire  process. 
/<  1  not  only  help  you  sell  your 
e  sion  to  your  internal  staff, 
re  an  also  help  you  develop 
p  :ialized  brochures  to  sell  your 
e  services  to  your  customers. 
W.  1  help  you  develop  a  master 
kit  for  system  implementation. 
List  we'll  help  you  put  your  plan 
it  action,  one  easy  step  at  a  time. 

Our  personalized  service  has 
a  ted  us  our  reputation  as  a 


premier  supplier  of  cash  manage- 
ment services.  But  so  has  our 
technological  innovation.  We're 
always  developing  new  ways  to 
make  technology  both  creative 
and  practical.  The  result:  exciting 
new  products  like  our  Corporate 
Trade  Payments  Service  and 
Cashline  Treasury  Workstation. 
They're  our  newest  offerings  in 
a  broad  selection  of  electronic 
services  that  include  Cashline 
Money  Transfer,  Cashline  Balance 
Reporting,  Direct  Debit,  Direct 
Deposit,  electronic  funding  and 
concentration. 

Hi-tech  ingenuity  and  down- 
to-earth  personal  servi$e^We  use 


both  to  tame  the  computer  age. 
Tb  find  out  how  Northern  Trust 
Bank  can  help  you,  contact 
Maureen  Keane,  Vice  President, 
Northern  Trust  Bank,  50  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60675.  Phone:  (312)  630-6000. 

The  more  you  want 
your  bank  to  do, 
the  more  you  need 
The  Northern. 

Northern 
Trust 

Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


Nobody  said  it  was  easy  to  teach  an  old 
hound  new  tricks.  But  before  you  say  its 
impossible,  take  another  look  at  Monsanto. 


Culture  shift 


By  Geoffrey  Smith 


Chemical  giant  Monsanto  has 
done  more  than  survive  the 
last  recession.  It  has  learned 
from  it  and,  very  likely,  has  profound- 
ly altered  its  future  ...  for  the  better. 

You  can't  quite  see  it  in  the  num- 
bers yet,  improved  though  some  of 
them  are.  Monsanto's  per-share  earn- 


ings are  probably  going  to  be  close  to 
$10  for  1983  as  a  whole,  encouraging- 
ly better  than  the  $8.21  last  year.  But 
return  on  equity  remains  lame.  A 
league-lagging  11.3%  in  recent  years, 
ROE  may  be  only  10%  this  year.  A  lot 
of  recent  changes  at  Monsanto,  never- 
theless, position  the  company  for  a 
very  different  future. 

It  all  began  in  the  latter  part  of 


1979,  after  a  sudden  88%  quarte 
earnings  decline  as  the  cost  of  pet: 
leum  feedstocks  soared.  Thcn-Cha 
man  Jack  Hanley  pulled  out  of  pr 
uct  lines  representing  over  $1  bilh 
in  sales — a  few  that  had  been  m 
takes  (an  ill-timed  expansion  in  pol 
ester  fibers),  many  more  that  had  si^ 
ply  lived  out  their  day  (phenol,  amm 
mum  nitrate)  and  some  that  had  bet 
overwhelmed  by  factors  beyond  t. 
company's  control  (a  Spanish  plastu 
operation  gone  sour  because  of  loo 
governmental  obstacles). 

He  installed  a  cash-conserving  a 
set-management  program  that  sav 
as  much  in  1981  and  1982  as  the  cot 
pany  would  have  earned  on  $1  billic 
worth  of  sales  in  a  good  year.  He  p 
1,200  senior  salaried  people  on  earl 
retirement.  He  got  rid  of  $400  millu 
worth  of  short-term  commercial  p 
per  borrowings  and  trimmed  $3 
million  off  his  long-term  debt. 

Nothing  remarkable  there.  Dec 
sive  and  effective  as  they  were,  th< 
were  all  standard  moves  that  mig 
have  come  straight  out  of  a  Gener 
Electric  operating  manual. 

But  then  came  the  difference.  Jao 
Hanley,  a  former  executive  vice  prea 


Monsanto  CEO  Richard  Maboney 

For  mastering  the  arcane  art  of  molecular  biology 
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VIEWS  OF  NORTHERN  IRELAND 
RARELY  SEEN  IN  THE  MEDIA 


lghes  Tool  Company.  Castlereagh,  Co.  Down. 


Good  news  from  Northern  Ireland 
is  normal  for  U.S.  companies  who 
have  invested  there. 

Hughes  Tool,  for  example,  gets 
excellent  productivity  from  its  plant, 
now  in  its  30th  successful  year. 
That's  a  fact-here  are  more. 
Northern  Ireland  has  one  of  the 
best  labor  relations  records  in  the 
world  and  wage  rates  competitive 
with  any  in  Europe. 

These  kinds  of  facts  have  impressed 
the  many  U.S.  companies  who  operate 
profitably  in  Northern  Ireland. 
We'd  like  you  to  have  more  facts. 
Call  or  write  Ian  Walters  at  the 
address  below. 

Northern  Ireland 

Judge  us  on  the  facts 


%%Last  year 
98%  of  our 
shipments 
were 
delivered 
on,  or 

ahead  of, 
schedule..39 

Noel  Irwin,  Plant  Manager, 
Hughes  Tool  Company. 


Mourne  Mountains.  Co.  Down. 


industrial  Development  Board  lor  Northern  Ireland.  British  Consulate  General.  150  East  58th  Street  New  York  NY  10155  (212)  593-2258  — 


Moithern 
Ireland 


dent  at  P&G,  also  looked  ahead  to  the 
years  when  he  would  no  longer  be 
Monsanto's  chief  executive,  and  in  so 
doing  brought  Monsanto  back  to  its 
roots:  He  began  funding  basic  re- 
search far  more  heavily.  Today  33%  of 
Monsanto's  S300  million  R&D  bud- 
get goes  to  pure  discovery,  up  sharply 
from  little  more  than  10%  for  most  of 
the  preceding  two  decades.  Then,  on 
the  advice  of  Monsanto  scientists  in 
its  core  agricultural  chemical  busi- 
ness, he  made  pioneering  venture  cap- 
ital investments  in  genetic  engineer- 
ing firms,  gaining  access  to  technolo- 
gy that  is  now  starting  to  pay  off  big 
for  Monsanto.  And  he  picked  two 
men  with  new-product  and  research 
backgrounds  to  succeed  him:  Richard 
Mahoney,  who  took  over  as  CEO  last 
month,  and  Louis  Fernandez,  who  be- 
came chairman. 

Walk  into  Dick  Mahoney's  office, 
with  its  tree-lined  terrace,  in  D  build- 
ing at  Monsanto's  sprawling  head- 
quarters complex  in  St.  Louis,  and  you 
can  tell  right  away  that  things  have 
changed.  Taped  to  the  wall  is  a  diplo- 
ma with  somewhat  wobbly  gothic  let- 
tering that  reads:  "For  Mastering  the 
Arcane  Art  of  Molecular  Biology."  It's 
from  the  young  scientists  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  U  building  who  had 
just  put  him  through  a  15 -hour  crash 
course  in  genetic  engineering.  Says 


Mahoney:  "I  saw  a  SI 50  million  cap- 
ital appropriation  request,  on  top  of 
S30  million  in  research  money,  from 
those  guys  and  I  decided  I  better  quick 
go  down  there,  put  on  a  white  coat 
and  learn  something." 

Ten  percent  of  Monsanto's  RixD 
spending  on  blue-sky  biotechnology? 
Not  so  blue-sky.  From  the  petn  dishes 
of  U  building  in  [anuary,  after  only 
two  years'  work,  came  a  dramatic 
breakthrough:  A  foreign  bacterial  ge- 


"I  saw  a  $150  million  cap- 
ital appropriation  request, 
on  top  of  $30  million  in  re- 
search money,  from  those 
guys  and  I  decided  I  better 
quick  go  down  there,  put  on 
a  white  coat,  and  learn 
something." 


netic  trait  was  successfully  bred  into  a 
petunia  that  retained  the  trait  in  later 
generations.  That  opens  the  possibil- 
ity of  developing  drought-  and  dis- 
ease-resistant plant  strains  capable  of 
feeding  the  world's  billions  in  their 
own  desert  or  jungle  backyards.  Al- 
ready Monsanto  has  acquired  wheat 
and  soybean  seed  companies  so  the 
technique  can  be  attempted  using 
their  extensive  gene  pools. 


Another  offshoot  of  Monsanto 
pioneering  venture  capital  inves) 
ment  in  companies  like  Gcnentec 
Biogen  and  Genex  is  a  growth  ho 
mone  for  cows  that  promises  to  ii 
crease  significantly  the  amount  i 
milk  they  can  produce.  These  are  m 
distant  pipe  dreams.  "We  could  be  i 
business  on  the  bovine  hormone,  u| 
ing  an  ear  implant  or  whatever,  j 
early  as  1987,"  says  Mahoney. 

Peanuts  to  a  company  with  close  t 
S6.5  billion  in  sales?  Mahoney  smik 
and  shakes  his  head.  "I  think  biotecr 
nology  will  be  at  least  as  important  t 
the  chemical  industry  in  the  Ninetic 
as  petrochemicals  were  in  the  Hit 
ties  and  Forties,"  he  says. 

This,  from  the  company  that  all  bu 
abandoned  pioneering  research  to 
years  ago  and  opted  for  the  life  of 
high-volume  commodity  chemia 
producer,  signals  a  very  differen 
strategy.  But  it's  also,  as  Mahone 
sees  it,  a  very  different  world.  "For  3 
years  after  World  War  II  the  only  wai 
you  could  be  accused  of  being  derelic 
as  a  manager  in  this  business  was  bi 
not  expanding  fast  enough,"  he  ex 
plains.  "The  first  oil  shock  didn' 
scare  anybody  because  the  raw  mate 
rials  shortage  scare  of  the  mid-Seven 
ties  sent  profits  skyrocketing.  But  b'B 
1979,  basic  petrochemicals  had  bel 
come  the  province  of  the  oil  compaB 


:il:s.  It  became  apparent  that  the  pet- 
r  ;hemical  market  was  becoming 
rpre  crowded,  while  raw  materials 
cots  were  soaring." 
ipo  was  the  cost  of  money.  Ma- 
1  ney,  who  had  worked  his  way  up  in 
s;es  and  new-product  development, 
('.covered  that  Monsanto's  financial 
c  ntrols  were  in  the  dark  ages.  "Only 
t  len  the  interest  rates  hit  20%  did  it 
f  ally  dawn  on  our  people  that 
i  itching  working  capital  was  criti- 
II,"  he  says.  "The  thought  that  if  you 
tok  a  piece  of  business  in  Singapore 
i:  a  20%  margin  and  it  took  you  a 
i  imth  to  get  the  product  there,  and 
i  sn  you  had  to  put  it  in  a  warehouse, 
;  d  then  you  got  paid  90  days  hence, 
iiyou  figure  in  the  cost  of  money, 
len  running  in  the  high  teens,  you 
iime  out  zero  .  .  .  that  was  something 
j:  body  ever  considered. 

''So  we  started  measuring  our  peo- 
n's performance  on  their  aftertax  re- 
iirn  on  the  assets  we'd  given  them  to 
:)rk  with  rather  than  on  just  the 
filing  price  less  manufacturing 
ists,"  he  goes  on.  "And  then  we 
]|gged  the  bonus  system  to  that  new 
uasure.  That  got  their  attention.  It 
list  changed  the  culture  completely." 

(The  new  long-term  strategy  at 
.  onsanto  is  evident  in  the  company's 
:maining  asset  base,  which  is  still 
i  %  chemicals  and  is  where  Ma- 


honey  is  spending  the  company's  re- 
search and  capital  dollars.  "You're  go- 
ing to  see  a  Monsanto  in  the  Nine- 
ties," he  says,  "  that's  about  one-third 
a  biological  company — that's  the  agri- 
cultural business,  animal  nutrition, 
which  we're  pouring  a  lot  of  money 
into,  and  health  care;  about  one-third 
a  chemical  company,  where  we've 
gotten  rid  of  all  the  junk;  and  about 
one-third  a  mechanical  goods  com- 
pany, which  consists  of  a  $600  mil- 


"Watch  our  turnaround 
businesses.  Plastics  going 
from  red  to  black.  Fibers 
going  from  big  red  to  pretty 
good  black.  Three  new 
businesses  in  the  black 
soon.  Electronic  materials 
moving  into  the  black.  .  .  ." 


lion  valve  company  called  Fisher 
Controls  International,  which  we 
think  we  can  bring  to  a  couple  of 
billion  dollars,  plus  silicon  wafers  and 
other  electronic  materials.  Now  that 
is  quite  a  difference." 

But  what  about  this  year  and  next? 
Says  Mahoney:  Watch  for  the  im- 
provement in  Monsanto's  big  herbi- 
cides (the  biodegradable,  all-purpose 
Roundup  and  the  older  Lasso):  thanks, 


in  Lasso's  case,  to  a  new  application 
method  and  a  beefed-up  sales  effort, 
and  in  the  case  of  Roundup — the  most 
successful  new  chemical  of  recent 
memory — to  an  improving  economy 
and  better  weather.  "And  then,"  Ma- 
honey says,  "watch  our  turnaround 
businesses.  There  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  to  be  made  there  in 
the  next  four  to  five  years."  He  ticks 
them  off:  "Plastics  going  from  red  to 
black.  Fibers  going  from  big  red  to 
pretty  good  black.  Three  new  busi- 
nesses that  are  still  paying  startup  fees 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  black  soon. 
Electronic  materials  in  the  red  now 
moving  into  the  black  by  year-end  and 
then  big  in  the  black.  Now  add  to  that 
the  [general  economic]  recovery, 
which  I  think  is  going  to  move  our 
plant  utilization  rate  up  into  the  80% 
range.  We  made  money  last  year  when 
our  plant  utilization  was  just  60% ." 

On  Wall  Street,  where  Monsanto 
shares  trade  at  a  very  average  13  times 
earnings,  such  optimism  from  a 
brand-new  CEO  apparently  doesn't 
count  for  much  now.  But  it  should. 
Monsanto  today,  in  the  early  stages  of 
economic  recovery,  is  as  lean,  sound 
and  well-run  a  company  as  it  has  ever 
been  in  its  history.  More  important, 
the  company  has  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  accommodate  change  that  is 
as  impressive  as  it  was  necessary.  ■ 
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EPA  EST  MPG  ESTHWY 


WT^^nfXWYWT/^WT^f^1  You're  looking  at  what  probably 
MllAl\\JMJlJ\jMll\Jf  should  be  your  family's  next  new 

*l  *l ¥f\E?fh1 IfllT^V ryen^e  If  y°u  appreciate  things  like: 
±  Il\JiS\J%J\jrllj±  lots  of  room,  lots  of  comfort,  lots  of 

WW]\M  TJfWfkWTV  sty*e'  *ots  °f  economy,  lots  of  power 
JLLJA.%Jm%A\JLJi3  and  agility.  The  new  leaner,  meaner  Jeep® 

4-WHEEL  DRIVE. 

true,  high-luxury.  With  a  smooth  car-like  ride 

on  the  road,  total  comfort  for  5  passengers  and  the  ease  of  4 
doors.  Plus  Wagoneer  gives  you  Shift-on-the-fly  between  2- 
and  4  -  wheel  drive  as  tflWWT?  AWT  \ft7\W/ 
standard  equipment.  So  JL  AmJu  JMJjMTllMi  WW 

~WAGONEER 

mize  your  mileage  and  maximize  your  traction.  The  all-new 
Wagoneer.  Leaner,  meaner  and  thoroughly  luxurious.  At  your 
Jeep  dealers,  who  are  proud  to  offer  you  the  world's  largest 
selection  in  4  wheel  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  4  WHEEL  DRIVE 
drive.  Buy  or  lease  one  today.  ONE  WORD  SAYS  IT  ALL  JT7I7I1 


WAGONEER 


Jeep  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Jeep  Corporation.  'Use  figures  for  comparison.  Your 
mileage  may  vary  with  speed,  weather,  trip  length.  Actual  HWY  and  CA  figures  lower. 


"JEEP 


For  worldwide  financial  service,  you  shoulc 
look  for  a  bank  that  offers  you  a  bit  more 
than  just  services  worldwide. 


You  need  a  bank  whose  interest  doesn't  stop 
short  at  your  balance  sheet.  A  bank  that 
takes  the  trouble  to  understand  your  busi- 
ness, in  order  to  provide  you  with  sound 
advice;  and  not  just  in  financial  matters.  A 
bank  that  is  large  enough  to  offer  you  a  com- 
plete range  of  financial  services,  yet  flexible 
enough  to  produce  tailor-made  solutions  to 
your  international  problems. 


We  are  Germany's  second  largest  bank,  wt 
1 ,000  domestic  branches,  and  over  eighj 
offices  worldwide.  After  being  in  internatiom 
business  for  more  than  a  century  we  work  ft 
more  than  100,000  companies.  They  kno 
what  they  can  expect  from  us.  A  full  range  • 
international  financial  services  -  and  a  t 
more. 


resdner  Bank 


one  of  the  leading  banks  in  the  world.  Bank  with  imagination 

Dresdner  Bank  AG  -  . 

Head  Office:  Frankfurt/Main,  Fed.  Rep.  of  Germany. 

In  USA:  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Houston,  Miami. 


un  the  outside,  REI  is  an  idealistic  con- 
sumer cooperative.  On  the  inside  is  a  Sears 
lighting  to  get  out. 


The  money-minded 
mountaineers 


By  William  Baldwin 


Who  would  expect  a  bunch 
of  collectivist  backpackers  to 
know  how  to  turn  a  profit? 
But  Recreational  Equipment  Inc.,  a 
tonsumer-owned  Seattle  retailer  of 
Jmtdoor  gear,  has  financials  that 
Ivould  warm  any  money  man's  heart. 
Revenues  have  climbed  at  a 
16%  annual  pace  over  three 
pecades,  to  $72  million  for 
1982.  Last  year's  $8.8  million 
profit  represented  a  91%  pre- 
tax return  on  capital.  Debt  is 
b  negligible  3%  of  equity. 
I  Since  465,000  customers 
pwn  this  business,  they  take 
(back  most  of  the  profit  as 
patronage  dividends.  For  $5  a 
customer  buys  a  lifetime 
{membership  entitling  him  to 
year-end  dividend,  or  re- 
ate,  of  about  12%  of  his  pur- 
chases. Even  after  paying 
those  dividends  and  income 
lax  on  the  balance,  REI  net- 
led  3.7%  of  revenues  to  plow 
pack    into    the  business. 

E hat's  better  than  the  net 
rofit  margin  at  Oshman's 
Bporting  Goods,  Federated 
Department  Stores  or  Sears. 

REI  fits  snugly  into  the  Se- 
attle market,  and  not  just  be- 
cause it  sells  Gore-Tex  par- 
kas and  hiking  boots  in  a  city 
where  these  are  fashion 
items.  This  rainy  corner  of  the  coun- 
try has  always  been  a  good  climate  for 
egalitarian  economic  experiments.  In 
the  late  1800s  it  was  a  wave  of  com- 
munal societies.  Now,  it's  41  con- 
sumer cooperatives  and  worker  col- 
lectives, selling  everything  from  hard- 
ware to  audiovisual  services.  REI  is  by 
far  the  most  successful  retailer  of  the 
lot.  This  is  true,  in  large  part,  because 
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it  has  gone  beyond  the  share-the- 
wealth  mentality  that  has  driven  the 
cooperative  movement.  All  the  while 
its  blue-jeaned  sales  clerks  and  back- 
ground Mozart  cultivate  the  right  im- 
age, REI's  accountants  in  the  back 
room  apply  the  management  tech- 
niques of  the  establishment. 

"There  were  people  in  the  organiza- 


Recreational  Equipment  President  Watty  Smith 
"What  responsible  company  doesn't  change?' 


tion  who  felt  that  the  co-op  is  almost 
a  form  of  religion,"  recalls  REI  Vice 
President  Dennis  Madsen  about  the 
socially  conscious  1970s.  But,  says 
the  35-year-old  Madsen,  "We're  more 
a  business  than  a  co-op." 

REI  was  founded  by  Lloyd  Ander- 
son and  some  mountain-climbing 
buddies  45  years  ago.  All  they  needed 
was  a  vehicle  for  importing  Swiss  ice 


axes  then  unavailable  in  the  U.S.  But 
Anderson  came  to  see  that  an  eager 
public  awaited  high-grade  tents  and 
boots  and  sleeping  bags.  Fifteen  years 
later  he  took  on  a  full-time  employee, 
Jim  Whittaker,  to  manage  what  was 
then  a  $72,000-a-year  store.  The  pair 
ran  the  business  almost  as  if  they 
owned  it,  taking  a  percentage  of  sales 
as  a  management  fee.  The  publicity 
Whittaker  got  for  being  the  first 
American  atop  Everest,  in  1963, 
didn't  hurt  business. 

Whittaker,  president  after  Ander- 
son retired  in  1970,  kept  REI  on  a 
steep  ascent.  He  built  up  a  manufac- 
turing subsidiary  that  now  accounts 
for  18%  of  what  REI  sells.  He  started  a 
branch  operation,  first  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  and  now  there  are  seven  stores. 
But  REI's  legal  format  didn't  jibe  per- 
fectly with  Whittaker's  ambitions. 
The  firm  is  owned  in  one-man,  one- 
vote  shares  by  its  customers.  Those 
shareholders  find  it  far  easier  to  chal- 
lenge management's  candidates  for 
board  seats  than  shareholders  at  a  GM 
or  GE.  An  increasingly  rebellious  REI 
board  took  away  the  lucrative  per- 
centage fee  in  1968.  Later,  it  ques- 
tioned Whittaker's  urge  to 
conquer  new  cities  just  be- 
cause they  were  there. 

"A  lot  of  board  members 
were  against  growth.  They 
wanted  it  to  be  the  same  lit- 
tle store,"  says  Whittaker, 
54.  Tired  of  the  second- 
guessing  and  the  backbiting 
over  his  salary,  which  was  all 
of  $80,000,  Whittaker  quit  in 
a  huff  four  years  ago  to  found 
a  new  manufacturer  of 
mountain  gear.  "All  I  had 
after  25  years  at  REI  v/as  a  $1 
share,"  he  says. 

The  no-growthers  were 
outvoted  in  the  selection  of 
Whittaker's  successor:  Jerry 
Horn,  an  ex-Sears  merchan- 
diser who  talked  strategic 
planning,  added  a  line  of  chil- 
dren's apparel,  and  replaced 
full-time  store  clerks  with 
cheaper  seasonal  labor.  Horn, 
46,  got  patronage  dividends 
up  from  a  depressed  5% 
when  he  came  to  12%,  and 
his  compensation  up  to 
$220,000,  before  quitting  in  June  to 
run  a  stockholder-owned  campsite 
firm.  The  REI  board  then  chose  Wally 
Smith,  36,  an  employee  since  holding 
a  summer  job  there  in  1965  and  the 
first  manager  of  the  Berkeley  store. 
Smith  is  no  1960s  radical.  He  has  a 
business  degree  from  the  University 
of  Washington  and  confesses  he  grew 
up  wanting  to  be  a  stockbroker. 
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Where  "hierarchy"  is  a  dirty  word 


Any  co-op  lover  starving  for  more 
(involvement  than  REI  offers 
need  only  turn  to  Puget  Consum- 
ers' Co-op,  Seattle's  "People-ori- 
ented, not  profit-oriented"  grocery 
chain.  PCC  once  spent  half  an  hour 
debating  whether  to  call  itself  a 
"member-owned,  worker-managed 
business,"  finally  deciding  that  the 
word  "business"  was  not  accept- 
able. But  PCC,  whose  three 
stores  did  $8.6  million  in  sales  last 
year,  knows  the  value  of  a  dollar.  It 
exacts  a  $60  capital  contribution 
from  its  15,800  shoppers.  Members 
are  also  expected  to  take  an  indoc- 
trination tour  in  which  they  learn 
how  a  cooperative  works — and 
how  to  turn  on  the  self-service  pea- 
nut butter  machine. 

Besides  fresh  peanut  butter,  the 
stores  feature  rolled  oats  at  half  the 
Quaker  Oats  retail  price,  excellent 
fresh  vegetables,  truffled  pate  and 
"natural"  dog  food.  Wine  is  10% 
off  if  purchased  by  the  case. 

PCC  takes  its  ideology  seriously. 
Meetings  have  "facilitators,"  never 
chairmen.  There  are  "coordina- 
tors," not  store  managers.  Recent- 


ly workers  were  being  polled  on  a 
proposal,  radical  for  PCC,  to  give 
coordinators  higher  pay.  (Employ- 
ees make  about  $10  an  hour,  in- 
cluding liberal  fringes  like  paid  pa- 
ternity leave.)  "Hierarchy  is  a  dirty 
word  here,"  says  board  member 
Gcrmaine  Arsove.  Egalitarianism 
has  had  its  price,  though,  including 
a  four-year  period  when  Kirkland, 
the  physically  largest  store,  ran 
deeply  in  the  red  because  it 
couldn't  control  labor  costs. 

But  PCC  is  learning.  A  labor  con- 
tract signed  in  September  includes 
bonuses  for  improved  productivity. 
Jonathan  Ryweck,  the  new  coor- 
dinator at  Kirkland,  boasts  of  mov- 
ing some  aisles  to  push  shoppers  by 
the  higher-margin  housewares  de- 
partment. This  year  Kirkland  is 
making  money,  and  the  chain  is 
enjoying  a  3%  pretax  profit  mar- 
gin, nearly  double  the  industry  av- 
erage. "Our  net  is  almost  embar- 
rassing for  a  co-op,"  says  Ryweck. 
Flush  with  $457,000  in  cash,  PCC 
is  planning  its  first  big  newspaper 
advertising — pardon,  "outreach" — 
campaign. — W.B. 


And  so  the  Searsification  of  REI 
goes  on.  The  past  year's  5  milli 
mail  order  catalogs,  which  bring  one 
fourth  of  sales,  have  offered  not  jus 
climbing  crampons  and  $200  dow 
bags  but  also  "signed  and  numbered 
art  reproductions  and  "gourmet"  pop- 
corn. "The  demand  for  backpacki 
goods  peaked  in  the  1970s,"  sa 
Smith.  "What  responsible  company 
doesn't  change  with  the  times?" 

A  vociferous  minority  of  REI  mem 
bers  are  nonetheless  unhappy  with 
what  has  happened  to  their  organiza- 
tion. They  have  demanded  member 
control  of  the  product  mix,  com- 
plained about  the  lack  of  cooperative! 
ideals  and  badgered  the  board  about 
an  incentive  plan  that  divided  a 
$661,000  pot  among  33  executives 
last  year. 

In  the  end,  though,  loyalty  is  deter- 
mined as  it  is  for  any  other  business: 
Members  spend  $1.5  million  a  month 
in  the  Seattle  store  to  get  high-quality 
goods  and  rebates,  not  to  read  the 
save-the-whale  leaflets  that  are  on 
display.  "This  started  as  a  group  of 
people  that  needed  to  pool  their  re- 
sources, not  to  debate  the  issues  of  the 
day,"  says  Smith. 

No  doubt  this  thriving  business  is 
not  what  the  rebels  have  in  mind  at 
all.  But  it's  a  fair  bet  REI  will  outlive 
them.  ■ 


How  Bill  Farley  could  swing  a  $123  million 
buyout  with  a  $4  million  investment 


A  cquisition  Funding  Corporation, 
£\  a  subsidiary  of  General  Elec- 
A.  JL  trie  Credit  Corporation,  can 
structure  and  fund  major  acquisition 
financing  packages  entirely  in- 
tiouse,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including 
'mezzanine"  financing.  A  big  advan- 
tage if  you,  like  Bill  Farley,  have  an 
idea  whose  success  depends  on  fast, 
creative  financing. 

Recently.  AFC  helped  Bill  Farley,  sole 
owner  of  Farley  Industries,  purchase  four 
metal  products  casting  plants  from  NL 
Industries. 

Farley  believed  that  the  U.S.  auto 
industry  was  in  the  early  stages  of  a  recov- 
ery, and  since  two  of  the  companies  were 
strongly  oriented  to  the  auto  industry. 
AFC  put  together  a  package  including: 

•  $40  million  term  loan 

•  $30  million  line  of  credit 

•  $22  million  preferred  stock  purchase 
from  NL  Industries 

•  $20  million  loan  guaranteed  by 
NL  Industries 


But  what  made  the  package  really  work 
was  the  $7  million  "mezzanine"  loan— a 
subordinated  note  in  return  for  warrants 


William  Farley—  Part  owner 
Chicago  White  Sox  and  a  big  leaguer 
in  leveraged  buy  outs. 

to  acquire  24.5^  of  the  company's  com- 
mon stock. 

AFC  is  one  of  a  handful  of  secured 
lenders  able  to  provide  "mezzanine" 


financing  to  a  borrower.  And  that's  only| 
one  of  the  dozens  of  financial  servicesi 
GECC  offers. 

Get  acquainted  with  Acquisition 
Funding  Corporation's  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. Call  800-243-2222*  or  write: 

Marketing  Programs  Operation 

General  Electric  Credit  Corporation 

260  Long  Ridge  Road 

Stamford  Connecticut  06902 

We  can  demonstrate  why  it  simply 
may  be  unwise  to  consummate  a  major 
financial  deal  without  first  consulting 
General  Electric  Credit  Corporation. 

*In  Connecticut  call  800-942-2222 


General 
Electric 
Credit 

CORPORATION 

Creating  Money  for  Business 
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Nothing  opens 

the  door  to 

office  automation 

easily  as  Wang 

word . 
processing 
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When  you  get  word  processing  from 
Wang,  you  get  more  than  just  words. 

You  get  an  easy-to-use  system  that 
opens  the  door  to  the  world  of  office  automa- 
tion. An  incredible  world  thatties  your  organ- 
ization together  with  technologies  that  no 
othercomputercompanycan  match. 

Start  with  the  word  from  Wang,  and  you 
can  add  data  processing,  voice  and  image 
processing,  even  worldwide  communications. 
Everything  works  together  because  that's 
the  way  everything  was  designed  to  work. 

And  because  you  can  add  whatyou 
need,  when  you  need  it,  it's  a  system  that  can 
growjustasfastand  asfarasyou  do. 

No  wonder  Wang  word  processing  is 
the  best  selling  word  processing  in  the  world. 
It's  the  easiest  path  to  total  office  automation. 
For  a  demonstration  of  Wang  word 
processing,  call  1-800-225-9264.  Or 
write  to  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Business  Executive  Center,  One 


Industrial  Avenue,  Lowell,  MA  01851. 


WANG 


The  Office  Automation 
Computer  People. 


Want  to  make  sense  of  the  computer  indus- 
try? The  Origin  of  Species  might  provide 
the  clues  you  need. 


"But  what 
do  I  use  it  for?" 


By  Stephen  Kind  el 
and  Robert  Teitelman 


BY  all  rights,  the  first  IBM  per- 
sonal computer  fair,  held  in 
San  Francisco  over  the  week- 
end of  Aug.  26-28,  ought  to  have  been 
a  wildly  joyful  celebration  honoring 
Philip  D.  Estridge,  president  of  IBM's 
Entry  Systems  Division.  Estridge, 
after  all,  is  the  man  who  brought  to 
market  the  IBM  PC,  a  product  that 


puter  knows  why  he  or  she  wants  it. 
Depending  on  the  projection,  any- 
where from  3  million  to  5  million 
small  computers  will  be  sold  this 
year.  But  Estridge's  isn't  the  only 
brow  furrowed.  At  every  level,  from 
the  toylike  $49.95  Timex  Sinclair 
1000  to  the  $7  million  Cray-1  super- 
computer, purchasers  are  asking  that 
same  question:  What  do  I  do  with  it? 

In  fact,  Timex  Sinclair's  sales  have 
all  but  dried  up.  So  have  those  of  Tex- 
as   Instruments'    home  computer. 


ufacturer,  and  a  partner  at  the  con 
puter  consulting  firm  of  Pittiglio,  R 
bin,  Todd  &  McGrath,  "Computi 
sales  closely  parallel  video  gam 
sales.  More  than  half  are  into  hou& 
holds  in  the  top  fifth  or  quarter 
earnings,  so  that  market  penetratia 
isn't  6% ;  it's  50% .  At  the  current  rat 
the  market  will  reach  saturation 
the  end  of  next  year." 

Nor  is  the  saturation  problem  co 
fined  to  the  consumer  market. 
$5,000-to-$9,000  small  business  co 
puters,  Victor  Technologies  and  Veo 
tor  Graphic  are  hemorrhaging  red  int 
and  Computer  Devices  is  only  a  littl) 
better  off.  Fortune  Systems,  whic 
made  founder  Gary  Friedman  a  multj 
millionaire  when  the  company  weri 
public  last  March,  has  a  warehouse  q 
machines  that  are  piling  up  as  costlyi 
unsold,  profit-busting  inventory. 

At  the  minicomputer  level,  Digits 
Equipment  Corp.  is  still  selling 
ery  VAX  machine  it  can  produce  t\ 
original   equipment  manufacturer 
but  its  own  sales  of  systems  conr 
ue  to  disappoint  the  company.  Da 
General,  Prime  Computer  and  Da 
point  have  yet  to  recover  the  los 
days  of  their  youth;  for  the  mo 
part,  new  product  lines  have  simpl 
not  sold  up  to  expectations. 

Finally,  at  the  mainframe  levell 
sales  growth  has  been  flat  for  1 5  years 
at  about  4%  per  year.  Some  predicj 


Harvard  Mark  I,  circa  1943 
First  of  the  dinosaurs. 


has  shattered  all  sales  records  and 
won  over  the  marketplace  as  no  other 
computer  ever  has. 

Yet,  listen  to  Don  Estridge,  as  he 
addressed  a  session  of  software  de- 
signers and  hardware  vendors  about 
the  PC:  "There's  a  question  that 
keeps  coming  up,  like  waves  on  the 
beach:  'What  do  I  use  one  for?'  " 

Estridge  wasn't  knocking  his  own 
product.  He  was  simply  asking  the 
question  that  has  everyone  in  the 
business  worried.  For  more  than  three 
years,  the  microcomputer  industry  as- 
sumed that  everyone  who  buys  a  corn- 


Atari,  which  tried  to  enter  the  home 
computer  market  with  three  models, 
took  a  $356  million  bath  in  the  first 
half,  Osborne  is  in  Chapter  1 1  and 
many  competitors  in  portable  com- 
puters, particularly  Kaypro,  are  run- 
ning behind  expectations.  Some  ob- 
servers speculate  that  Coleco's  Adam 
may  be  stillborn  in  the  marketplace. 

Could  it  be  that  the  home  computer 
market  is  approaching  saturation  at  a 
time  when  less  than  6%  of  all  the 
households  in  the  U.S.  own  one?  Says 
Michael  McGrath,  a  founder  of  Solva- 
tion, a  small  business  computer  man- 


that  this  may  slow  to  no  growth  at  all 
because  of  the  incursions  of  microy 
and  minis,  so  that  large  users  will  pile 
up  surplus  computer  time  and  be- 
come significant  sellers  of  excess 
computer  capacity.  That's  true  even 
with  supercomputers,  those  huge  cal- 
culating engines  designed  to  solve  the 
basic  problems  of  the  universe  (see  p. 
189).  One  Cray-1,  leased  from  Cray 
Research  by  the  Air  Force  Weapons 
Laboratory,  is  used  so  little  that  the 
Air  Force  has  gone  into  the  telepro- 
cessing business,  selling  excess  Cray 
time  at  far  below  cost. 
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Very  innovative 
but  tempered  with  practicality. 


Quoted  from 

The  Sporting  News 


Tom  Landry 


It's  as  true  of 
the  man  as  it  is  of  his  Sportswatch: 
The  Concord  Centurion". 


1  contemporary  football,  his  game 
I  in's  an  original  and  his  mastery  of 
1 i  basics  unparalleled. 

The  contemporary  Sportswatch, 
'  i  Concord  Centurion,  is  known  for 
.  slim  design  as  well  as  an  accuracy 
i  ide  possible  by  its  thin,  electronic 
<  artz  movement. 

Expectedly  it's  rugged.  Water- 


resistant.  Shock-resistant. 

However,  the  bracelet  is  a  unique 
interlinking  of  18K  gold,  as  flexible 
as  a  leather  strap.  The  case  is  hand- 
carved,  one  curve  at  a  time. 

The  Concord  Centurion.  It  makes 
the  bulky  sportswatch  passe. 

From  the  Concord  Collection, 
totally  hand-crafted  in  Switzerland. 


For  brochure,  send  $1.50  to 
Concord,  Dept.  18  FB,  650  Fifth  Avenue 
N.Y.N.Y  10019. 

CONCORD, 

COLLECTION 


BELLSOUTH.  WE  ARE  THE  RIGHT  COMPAN 
IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 


■ 


PRESENTING  A  COMPANY 
WITH  A  PROUD  HERITAGE 
AND  A  BRIGHT  FUTURE. 


i  i  suit  of  the  AT&T  divestiture,  the 
fei  BellSouth  Corporation  will  be  the 
mt  company  of  Southern  Bell  and 
Bh  Central  Bell  telephone  compan- 
36  3ellSouth  also  has  announced  two 
btional  subsidiaries,  BellSouth 
scsrtising  and  Publishing  Company 
I  a  mobile  communications  services 
cipany 

THE  STRENGTHS  TO  GROW 
AND  THE  SKILLS  TO  DO  IT. 

JfiSouth  is  already  big.  With  ex- 
eted  assets  of  some  $21.5  billion, 
wivould  be  the  largest  of  the  seven 
fepnal  holding  companies  and  would 
lie  twelfth  on  the  latest  FORTUNE 
0  list  of  industrial  companies. 
\  The  management  team  that  is 
fling  BellSouth  into  the  future  has 
Hn  in  place  and  operating  in  a  post- 
ilstiture  mode  for  almost  a  year.  So 
^already  have  an  understanding  of 
a\  the  complexity  and  the  challenge 


BellSouth  leadership:  (left  to  right) 
\lliam  0.  McCoy,  Chief  Financial  Officer, 
illace  R  Bunn,  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
>L.  Clendenm,  Chief  Operating  Officer 

rospering  in  a  competitive  market- 
I  :e.  In  fact,  the  establishment  of  our 
'Inew  subsidiary  companies,  one 
directory  operations  and  one  for 
'  pile  communications  service,  antic- 
:  es  market  needs. 


ADVANCED  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
IN  AN  ATTRACTIVE  GROWTH  AREA. 

BellSouth  already  serves  some  13 
million  customers  in  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  regions  in  the  nation.  In  popu- 
lation, the  Southeast  has  outpaced  the 
national  average  for  growth  in  the  70's 
by  more  than  60%.  And  projections 
are  that  it  will  continue  to  lead  the 
nation  in  both  population  and  personal 
income  growth  in  the  years  to  come. 


BellSouth  provides  quality 
telecommunications  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  a  nine-state  area  that  has 
outpaced  the  national  average  for 
growth  in  the  70  s  by  more  than  60%. 

We  have  spent  almost  $15  billion  in  the 
last  five  years  in  order  to  provide  our 
customers  with  the  highest  quality  tele- 
communications for  the  lowest  cost. 
The  Southern  Bell  and  South  Central 
Bell  telephone  systems  are  among  the 
most  up-to-date  anywhere. 

These  advanced  systems,  al- 
ready functioning,  are  an  assurance 
that  BellSouth  will  not  have  to  play 
catch-up  to  compete.  We  anticipate 
that  our  customer  base  will  continue  to 
grow  and  we  are  ready  to  meet  cus- 
tomer needs  with  advanced  technology 

PIONEERING  TECHNOLOGY  FOR 
THE  NEW  INFORMATION  AGE. 

BellSouth  is  already  out  in  front.  Our 
modern  telecommunications  systems 
are  leading  the  way  into  the  Informa- 
tion Age.  Our  region  has  pioneered  a 
host  of  the  more  significant  technologi- 
cal trials  AT&T  has  conducted  in  the 
past  1 5  years.  In  every  area  of  tele- 
communications technology,  from  fiber 
optics  and  energy  management  to 


home-based  video  information  sys- 
tems, BellSouth  has  a  head  start. 

For  example,  in  Miami,  Florida, 
we  provided  the  fiber  optics  system  foi 
high-speed  communications  linking 
businesses  in  the  financial  district. 

In  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  our 
telephone  system  has  helped  power 
and  gas  companies  monitor  energy 
use  and  read  gas  and  electric  meters 
in  customers'  homes. 

In  southern  Florida,  our  Local 
Area  Data  Transport  (LADT)  system  is 
part  of  the  first  fully-commercial  videote: 
service  in  the  nation.  A  modified  televi- 
sion set  and  a  terminal  communicate 
with  a  central  computer,  providing  new ; 
reports,  banking  services,  teleshoppinc 
and  other  information  to  viewers  at 
home  or  the  office. 

BellSouth  technology  opens  the  home 

and  office  to  the  Information  Age. 
Teleshopping,  telebanking,  electronic 
mail  and  the  "paperless  environment" 
are  becoming  realities  for  our  customers. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  remarkable  Information  Age  has 
begun.  At  BellSouth  we  welcome  it 
with  enthusiasm  and  optimism  and  we 
eagerly  accept  the  challenge  and  the 
opportunities  it  offers.  With  the 
strengths  of  our  resources  and  skilled 
management,  our  high-growth  loca- 
tion, and  our  headstart  in  telecommu- 
nications technology,  we  firmly  believe 
that  we  are  the  right  company  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

BELLSOUTH 


^1983,  BellSouth  Corporate 


New  extra  fine 
writing  from  Cross. 


NOW  A  DISTINCTIVE 
BUSINESS  GIFT  IS 
EVEN  FINER. 


CROSS 

SINCE  18^6 

With  the  gift  of  Cross,  one  is  always  m  good 
:ompany  This  year,  the  Selectip  Pen. "  with  your 
corporate  emblem  For  a  business  gift 

catalog,  write  A  T  Cross.  70  Albion  Road 
Jncoln.  R  I  02865  on  your  company  letterhead 


Why?  Because  supply  of  computing 
power  is  outrunning  demand.  Com- 
puters get  better  and  better,  after  all. 
Many  of  the  hardware  bottlenecks 
have  been  eliminated,  so  that  a  user 
spends  more  of  his  time  solving  prob- 
lems and  less  time  in  data  entry  and 
retrieval.  Only  a  decade  ago,  data 
moved  -over  telephone  lines  at  300 
bits  per  second.  Now,  data  can  move 
at  9.600  bits  per  second,  a  32-fold  in- 
crease. Too,  software  is  better:  Fewer 
lines  of  code  are  needed  to  describe 
any  given  operation.  Thus,  complex 
calculations  that  might  have  taken 
days  now  take  only  hours. 

But  on  the  demand  side, 
the  number  of  general 
business  applications  for 
computers  is  slowing 
down.  The  easy,  tradition- 
al applications  for  general- 
purpose  computers  have 
been  exhausted.  Says 
McGrath:  "There  are  real- 
ly a  limited  number  of 
people  in  a  company  now 
who  benefit  by  all  of  the 
power  a  personal  comput- 
er makes  available.  How  many  peo- 
ple, after  all,  do  spreadsheet  analysis? 
How  many  need  both  to  write  reports 
and  manipulate  numbers?  The  aver- 
age executive  with  a  personal  com- 
puter uses  it  less  than  three  hours  a 
week,  and  almost  half  the  people  who 
own  personal  computers  use  them 
one  hour  a  month  or  less.  And  most 
don't  use  anywhere  near  the  full  capa- 
bilities of  the  software." 

In  the  home,  says  Scott  D.  Cook,  a 
former  brand  manager  at  Procter  & 
Gamble,  and  now  president  of  Intuit, 
Inc.,  a  Burlingame,  Calif,  software  de- 
velopment firm,  "Most  people  don't 
need  personal  productivity  as  home 
computer  manufacturers  have  defined 
it.  The  three  principal  areas — games, 
computer  literacy  and  home  produc- 
tivity functions  such  as  home  fi- 
nances and  word  processing — are 
pretty  limited  applications.  And 
when  customers  complain  that  the 
programs  don't  serve  real  needs,  the 
software  engineers  respond  by  mak- 
ing the  programs  flashier  and  more 
complex,  not  more  useful." 

If  the  general -purpose  computer 
boom  fades,  what  will  take  its  place? 
Dozens,  maybe  hundreds,  of  tiny 
microprocessors  in  the  home,  says 
McGrath,  and  custom,  turnkey  sys- 
tems tailored  to  specific  uses  in  busi- 
ness: "Think  of  the  history  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution.  When  factories 
were  first  water-powered,  there  was 
one  big  waterwheel,  and  dozens  of 
belts  running  all  through  the  factory 
to  operate  separate  machines.  That 


National  Semiconduc 
tur  four-bit  chip 


didn't  change  when  factories  conven 
ed  to  steam,  and  it  didn't  chang 
when  electricity  was  introduced.  Fac 
tory  productivity  didn't  really  acceler 
ate  until  fractional-horsepower  elec 
trie  motors  were  developed  thai 
matched  power  needs  directly  to 
specific  application.  Why  shouldn 
that  happen  with  computers?" 

To  carry  the  analogy  further,  tru 
average  home,  according  to  one  studi 
performed  by  Plant  Engineering  maga 
zine,  has  more  than  120  less-than-5 
horsepower  electric  motors  doing  ev 
erything  from  turning  the  furnace  or 
to  running  electric  clocks,  washing 
machines  and  so  on.  Mosi 
of  those  motors  could  be 
more  efficient  with  a  mi 
croprocessor  built  in.  Yd 
the  average  household 
right  now  has  only  aboul 
half  a  dozen  microproc 
essors — m  microwave 
ovens,  televisions,  digital 
clocks  and  the  like.  That's 
about  equivalent  to  the 
number  of  electric  motors 
per  household  |ust  as  their 
use  in  the  home  was  beginning  td 
explode  after  World  War  II. 

In  short,  the  all-purpose  computer, 
like  the  all-purpose  motor,  may  prove 
short-lived— a  dinosaur. 

McGrath  thinks  the  same  thing  can 
happen  in  business  as  in  the  home.  Fori 
Solvation  he  has  identified  800  to  1 ,200 
potential  specialized  markets  in  small 
business  alone,  including  such  tradi- 
tional areas  as  florist  shops,  small  ad- 
vertising agencies  and  wnteup  accoun 
tants.  Each  of  these  busmesses  has  its 
own  special  practices,  forms,  regula 
tions  and  needs  that  work  against  gen 
eral-purpose  computers  and  off-the 
shelf  programs. 

According  to  Michael  Smock  ol 
Dynaquest,  a  Downers  Grove,  IlL 
firm  that  advises  companies  on 
buying  computers,  small  businesses 
need  only  some  of  the  applications  of 
today's  small  computer.  "If  you're  in 
the  shoe  business,"  says  Smock,  "you 
want  inventory  management,  and 
maybe  some  accounts  payable.  You 
might  not  need  all  the  software  for 
accounts  receivable,  or  mailing  lists, 
or  word  processing  or  all  the  other 
things  that  general  busmess  packages 
offer.  But  up  to  now  the  computer 
industry  has  been  technology-driven, 
pushed  by  the  latest  microprocessor 
or  RAM.  I  thmk  that,  from  here  on 
out,  the  race  will  be  to  those  compa- 
nies who  can  develop  products  that 
meet  the  needs  of  special  markets." 

The  computer  boom  isn't  over;  not 
by  a  long  shot.  But,  clearly,  it  is  about 
to  change  direction.  ■ 
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If  your  health  care  plan 
isn't  generating  income, 
it's  not  healthy. 


Self-insurance  may  be  the 
healthiest  approach  to  funding 
health  and  welfare  plans. 

Properly  set  up,  it  actually 
generates  income  that  can 
lower  the  expense  of  funding. 

It  requires  a  special  trust. 
Astute  short  term  asset  man- 
agement. And  specialists  who 
know  and  understand  the  in- 
tricacies of  self-insurance  plans, 
and  can  prevent  complications. 

The  concept  is  that 
no  funds  should  be  permitted 
sick-leave.  Either  they  pay 
claims.  Or  earn  interest. 

Because  you  are  in  control 
of  funding  the  plan,  you  can  pay 
into  it  based  on  your  cash  flow. 

When  cash  flow  is  healthy, 
you  may  pre-pay  the  trust. 

When  cash  flow  is  strained, 
you  can  recover  by  reducing 
your  contributions  into  the  plan. 

The  funds  you  put  in  your 
plan  are  working  for  you.  So, 
instead  of  a  chronic  outflow  of 
cash,  you  get  something  else. 

A  nice  recovery. 


CONTINENTAL  BANK 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  o[ 
Chicago.  231  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois  60697 
Henry  T  Tucker.  Jr.  Self  Insurance  Services  13121  828-1363 


•  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Dallas  •  Denver  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Minneapolis  •  New  York  •  Oklahoma  City  ■  St.  Louis  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle  •  White  Plains 


Taxing  Matters 


State  and  local  taxes  are  rising.  But  dont 
worry,  they're  deductible  on  federal  re- 
turns. Not  for  long. 

Revenue 
enhancement, 
deductibility 
department 


wants  to  give  much  of  the  increased 
federal  revenue  straight  back  to  the 
states. 

Whether  that  will  happen,  and 
whether  local  officials  will  like  the 
increased  federal  meddling  it  could 
bring,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  some  tax  experts  now  think 
state  and  local  deductibility  is  on  its 


By  Anne  McGrath 


Iast  year  Congress  nearly  elimi- 
_  nated  the  deduction  for  some 
I  state  and  local  taxes.  Now, 
with  the  federal  budget  deficit  over 
$200  billion,  this  bit  of  relief  from 
double  taxation  seems  vulnerable. 
There  probably  won't  be  any  action 
this  year,  but  chipping  away  at  the 
deduction  looks  like  a  key  part  of  any 
1984  tax  reforms. 

Here's  why.  To  begin  with,  there's 
big  money  involved:  State  and  local 
income  taxes  alone  came  to  $52  bil- 
lion last  year;  sales  taxes  amounted  to 
another  $51  billion.  Congress 
wouldn't  be  dumb  enough  to  do  away 
with  all  the  deductions  at  one  swoop, 
but  by  limiting  the  amount  any  tax- 
payer could  deduct,  the  politicians 
could  claim  to  be  soaking  the  rich 
while  "enhancing  revenues" — the 
current  euphemism  for  raising  taxes. 

Look  at  the  numbers.  Each  taxpayer 
who  files  an  itemized  return  deducts 
state  and  local  taxes  that  average 
$2,560.  Sure,  the  average  $2,909 
claimed  for  mortgage  interest  is  high- 
er and  thus  a  bigger  target.  But  this 
deduction  has  political  support  from 
homeowners,  home  builders  and 
lenders.  Or  consider  the  exemption 
for  interest  on  municipal  bonds.  Abol- 
ishing or  limiting  this  would  surely 
cause  screams  from  state  and  local 
governments. 

Won't  they  complain  because  the 
pinch  of  their  taxes  will  be  greater 
without  federal  deductibility?  Of 
course.  But  Congress  has  a  ready  an- 
swer. Senator  David  Durenberger 
(R-Minn.),  head  of  a  key  subcommit- 
tee on  intergovernmental  relations 
and  a  leading  advocate  of  tax  reform, 


The  problem  is  that  such  moves  don 
hit  all  taxpayers  in  all  states  the  sam 
way.  New  York  State  taxpayers,  f( 
example,  pay  a  top  state  income  tai 
rate  of  14%  on  "unearned"  income.  L 
Florida  the  rate  is  zero. 

What  federal  lawmakers  now  real 
ize  is  that  any  law  that  addresses  stao 
and  local  tax  deductibility  needs  t| 
deal  with  four  different  taxes:  incomi 
sales,  personal  property  and  real  prof 
erty.  Right  now,  planners  are  exploi 
ing  four  alternatives.  Here's  a  quic 
rundown: 

1)  Eliminate  the  deductibility  c 
sales  taxes  only.  While  this  chang 
has  the  benefit  of  simplicity  an 
would  leave  some  deductions  for  ev 
eryone,  it  has  a  major  drawback:  Resi 
dents  of  high-sales-tax  states  lik 
Tennessee  and  Louisiana  would  bea 
a  much  heavier  burden  than  resident 
of  no-sales-tax  states  such  as  Oregon 
and  Montana. 

2)  Set  a  ceiling  on  the  deductibility 
of  all  state  and  local  taxes.  This  pr< 
posal  would  establish  a  maximum  del 
duction  at  some  percentage  of  adjust 
ed  gross  income — 6.5%  is  a  numbe 
that  some  experts  suggest.  Taxe 


How  much  could  it  cost  you? 


These  estimates  show  the  increased  tax  liability  an  itemizer  can 
expect  to  face  under  each  of  four  proposals  being  discussed  for  limiting 
the  deductibility  of  state  and  local  taxes.  The  figures  are  based  on 
actual  deductions  claimed  for  tax  year  1980  and  will  vary  by  state. 
Statistics  for  single  and  joint  returns  have  been  combined. 


Adjusted  gross 

Eliminate 

Ceiling  at 

income 

sales-tax 

6.5%  of 

Fixed  floor 

Floor  at 

($  thousands) 

deduction 

AGI 

$282/$564* 

1%  of  AGI 

Under  5 

$  0 

$  0 

$  0 

$  0 

5-to-10 

32 

58 

61 

13 

10-to-15 

48 

56 

75 

24 

15-to-20 

63 

51 

99 

39 

20-to-25 

87 

65 

128 

59 

25-to-30 

108 

61 

151 

80 

30-to-50 

155 

96 

178 

124 

50-to-100 

326 

324 

269 

324 

100-to-200 

558 

631 

321 

794 

200-to-500 

895 

1,308 

373 

1,978 

500-to-l,000 

1,446 

2,454 

365 

4,673 

"The  $3TS  and  $~S0  fixed  floors  suggested  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  have  been  converted 
to  their  19K0  equivalents  _  Source:  Congressional  Researd)  Sertice 


way  out — slowly  at  first  but  inevita- 
bly. Current  discussion  of  the  subject 
deals  largely  with  details.  And  sur- 
prisingly, eliminating  or  limiting  a 
deduction  isn't  as  straightforward  as 
it  may  seem. 

The  rub  comes  from  what  Duren- 
berger calls  "selectiveness."  Last 
year,  for  example,  congressmen  were 
talking  about  doing  away  with  deduc- 
tions for  specific  state  and  local  taxes. 


above  this  amount  could  not  be  de 
ducted.  Again,  however,  residents  oi 
high-tax  states  are  sure  to  suffer  most. 
In  1980  total  deductions  as  a  percent- 
age of  itemizers'  adjusted  gross  in-i 
come  fell  at  or  below  the  6.5%  mark 
in  25  jurisdictions. 

3)  Set  a  floor  on  the  deductibility  of 
all  state  and  local  taxes.  Under  thisj 
proposal,  only  taxes  paid  above  a  set 
amount  could  be  deducted.  The  Joint! 
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'itney  Bowes  offers  a  dependable  line  of  convenience  office  copiers.  From  economy 
esk-top  models  for  even  the  smallest  business,  to  full-feature  consoles  for  the  biggest 
usiness.  And  we  stand  behind  them  with  our  own  nationwide  sales  and  service 
rganization.  For  a  free  demonstration  of  any  Pitney  Bowes  copier,  just  call  toll  free 
nytime  (except  Alaska  or  Hawaii)  800-621-5199  (in  Illinois  800-972-5855).  Or  write 
•itney  Bowes,  1 7 1 8  Crosby  Street,  Stamford,  Connecticut  06926. 

41  Pitney  Bowes  Copiers 

Over  600  sales  and  service  points  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Mailing  Systems,  Copiers,  Word  Processing,  Dictating  Systems, 

Facsimile  Systems,  Business  Forms  and  Office  Supplies 


Committee  on  Taxation  estimates 
that  a  floor  of  $375  per  single  taxpayer 
and  of  $750  for  couples  filing  joint 
returns  could  raise  $6  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  The  reform,  however,  is 
regressive.  It  hits  low-income  taxpay- 
ers hardest. 

4)  Set  a  variable  floor  at  1%  of  ad- 
justed gross  income.  Only  taxes  paid 
in  excess  of  this  amount  would  be 
deductible.  This  solution  may  be  the 
most  politically  palatable  of  the  four 
alternatives;  it  shifts  the  burden  away 
from  the  poor  and  onto  the  rich  (see 
table,  p.  82),  and  it  would  produce 
some  revenues  even  in  the  states  with 


the  lowest  tax  rates.  At  the 
moment,  Senator  Duren- 
berger  is  backing  a  proposal 
that  combines  a  1%  floor 
with  revenue  sharing. 

One  argument  '  propo- 
nents of  limiting  deduc- 
tions are  sure  to  advance:  It 
will  encourage  more  peo- 
ple to  switch  from  itemiz- 
ing to  standard  deductions. 
This  is  the  goal  of  much 
current  tax  policy,  and  it 
makes  sense.  The  closer 
the  nation  comes  to  a  uni- 
form tax  system,  minus  all 
the  deductions  and  for- 
givenesses that  benefit  one 
group  or  another,  the  fairer 
the  tax  laws  are  bound  to  be. 

But  any  way  you  slice  it,  the  com- 
ing changes  mean  higher  taxes  for  the 
well-to-do. 

Christmas 
in  April 

After  the  "poor,"  small  business- 
men are  your  average  congress- 
man's favorite  beneficiary.  Two  years 
ago  Congress  decided  to  give  them  yet 
another  tax  break.  Up  to  $5,000  worth 
of  equipment  purchases,  said  the  law- 
makers, may  be  treated  as  an  expense 
rather  than  an  investment.  Net  result: 


an  immediate  deduction  instead  ol 
depreciation  over  time. 

In  retrospect  this  piece  of  legisla 
tion  could  be  called  the  Home  Com-I 
puter  Subsidy  Act  of  1981.  Taxpayers 
who  can  prove  they  use  their  home 
computers — or  anything  else,  for  that 
matter — for  business  purposes  can 
write  off  up  to  $5,000  in  the  year  ol 
purchase.  What  that  means  is  that 
many  people  can  buy  computers  and 
deduct  up  to  50%  of  the  expense  from 
their  federal  tax  bills.  Right  away, 
That's  a  lot  better  than  writing  the 
equipment  off  over  five  years,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  past. 

The  boys  from  the  IRS,  however, 
aren't  just  going  to  take  your  word 
about  using  the  computer  for  business 
purposes.  In  case  of  an  audit,  Peal 
Marwick  tax  partner  Phil  Wiesner 
suggests  that  a  taxpayer  should  be  pre- 
pared with  receipts  for  business  soft 
ware,  printouts  of  work  and  a  log  of 
computer  time  spent  on  business.  U 
the  IRS  agent  comes  to  call,  make 
sure  that  Pac-Man  is  stuffed  away  in  a 
drawer. 

At  the  moment,  manufacturers  are 
not  making  deductibility  a  major  part 
of  their  advertising  campaigns.  Sales- 
men in  computer  stores,  however, 
know  a  good  marketing  tool  when 
they  find  one. — feff  Bloch 


Professional  Computer  Retailing. 

The  greatest  growth  business  of  the  decade. 

If  your  track  record  says  you  can  manage  a  business  and  you  understand  marketing,  then  an  Entre  Computer 
Center  franchise  will  provide  you  with  a  complete  system  for  profiting  from  the  world's  fastest  growing 
industry — professional  computer  retailing. 

The  Entre  system  shows  you  how  to  quickly  capitalize  on  this  unique  opportunity  and  realize  a  very  substantial 
return  on  your  investment.  That's  because  we  provide  an  aggressive 
high-level  professional  marketing  program.  An  approved  product  list 
of  the  best-selling  hardware  and  software.  Plus  a  unique  consultive 
selling  approach  for  profitable  repeat  business  retailing  coupled  with 
extensive  training  and  on-going  field  support  programs  for  you  and 
your  staff. 

This  exciting  opportunity  requires  liquid  capital  of  approximately 
$100,000 — plus  additional  financing. 

So,  if  you're  one  of  the  best — and  can  prove  it — the  time  is  now. 
For  franchise  information  call  (703)  556-0800. 


EnTR€c€meR5gR 


1951  Kidwell  Drive  •  Vienna.  Virginia  22180  •  (703)  556-0800 
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OTLAND, 

fITH  UNCANNY  FORESIGHT,  HAS 
OCATED  ITSELF  IN  TWO  MARKETS  AT  ONQ 
iE  UK,  AND  THE  COMMON. 


Fact:  companies  in  Scotland  market  over  $24 
>  on  worth  of  goods  in  the  UK  a  year. 

Second  fact.  Companies  in  Scotland  market 
*  r$6  billion  in  goods  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
'  nity  a  year. 

The  fact  is,  The  Great  Scots  give  you  the  best 
'  -sible  launchpad  for  marketing  technology  in  the  UK 
<  1  the  EEC. 

Why?  The  Scottish  work  ethic,  for  one  thing. 
■  opes  highest  proportion  of  university  graduates,  for 
)ther. 


And  most  of  all,  because  the  Scots  carry  h 
momentum  of  over  200  years  of  technology.  Beginnii 
in  1765,  when  James  Watt  started  the  Industrial  Revoi 
tion  with  his  invention — the  steam  engine. 

For  complimentary  copies  of  two  new  public 
tions  on  European  site  selection,  contact  the  Scotti 
Development  Agency. 

In  New  York,  dial  (212)  867-1066.  In  San  Fra 
Cisco,  (415)  774-6569.  In  Houston,  (713)  461-2289.  And 
Chicago,  (312)  490-0445/6. 

SCOTTISH  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 


THE  GREAT  SCOTS 

URVEYORS  OF  FINE  TECHNOLOGY  SINCE  1761 


"The  Great  Scots "  is  a  service  mark  of  the  Scottish  Development  Agei 


ie  latest  thing  in  deckware: 

TheMD-80. 


A  basic  requirement  for 
fashion:  Everything  coordi- 
nated. The  MD- 80  jetliners 
digital  avionics  coordinate 
just  about  everything  for 
the  pilots  easily  and 
automatically 

Precision  in  control  and 
operations  lets  the  crew 
plan  more  effectively  and 
the  plane  fly  more  efficiently. 

The  MD-80's  advanced 
electronics  have  a  wide 
range  of  capabilities— from 
scheduling  fuel  flow  to 
landing  the  plane  safely  and 
automatically  under  adverse 
conditions.  As  a  result,  pilot 
workload  is  decreased.  So 
is  maintenance.  And  so  are 
operating  costs:  A  saving  of 
$1  million  per  plane  per 
year  is  one  airline's 
experience. 

The  exciting  new  MD-80 
family  of  jetliners  from 
McDonnell  Douglas.  Its 
advanced  avionics  make 
greater  reliability,  efficiency 
and  profitability  the 
latest  thing. 
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Coors  beer  is  going  national.  "Hurray," 
says  the  stock  market.  "It's  going  to  be 
rough, "  says  Bill  Coors. 


A  difference 
of  perspective 


William  Coors  at  potential  brewery  site 
Knowing  the  price  of  survival. 


By  Robert  McGough 


SHAREHOLDERS  OF  Adolph  Coors 
Co.  are  apt  to  feel  a  bit  light- 
headed these  days.  The  stock  of 
the  Golden,  Colo,  brewer  moved  from 
12  in  January  to  29  recently — 25  times 
1982  earnings. 

What's  going  on?  We  asked  William 
Coors,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer.  The  white-haired  patriarch  of 
the  Coors  clan  takes  a  sip  of  French 
wine  in  Washington's  Hay-Adams 
Hotel  and  replies:  "I  can  only  assume 
that  those  smart  guys  that  play  the 
market  know  something  I  don't 
know." 

What  Bill  Coors  knows  is  harsher. 
Despite  Coors'  continuing  and  suc- 
cessful expansion  into  new  markets, 
the  company  is  really  fighting  for  sur- 
vival. The  big  problem,  although 
there  are  others,  is  that  Coors  has 
failed  to  stop  the  erosion  of  its  market 
share  in  its  strongest  (home!  territory, 
the  West.  To  insure  its  survival — at 


least  as  an  independent  brewer — 
Coors  must  go  whole-hog,  establish- 
ing itself  in  the  national  market.  But 
competition,  price  wars  and  higher 
costs  threaten  Coors  as  well  as  other 
brewers.  In  this  context,  Wall  Street's 
enchantment  with  the  company 
seems,  if  not  naive,  at  least  excessive. 

Bill  Coors  can  talk  so  bluntly  be- 
cause he  remains  very  much  in  con- 
trol of  his  company,  whose  voting 
stock  is  all  held  by  his  family.  He  has 
no  outside  directors,  and  with  no 
long-term  debt  there  are  no  creditors 
he  has  to  appease.  Coors  went  public, 
in  1975,  after  102  years  in  business, 
only  to  raise  cash  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
estate  of  the  late  Adolph  Coors  II. 
There  will  be  no  additional  public 
sales  of  stock.  So  the  ups  and  dov/ns  of 
the  stock  market  aren't  terribly  rel- 
evant to  Bill  Coors. 

Coors  is  a  maverick  among  brew- 
eries. It  still  brews  all  its  beer  unpas- 
teurized in  a  single  brewery,  in  Gold- 
en, and  ships  it  refrigerated.  In  past 


years  the  beer  had  its  own  mystiqi 
and  sold  without  much  benefit  of  a< 
vertising  or  promotion.  In  Cahfonu 
it  once  held  an  impressive  40%  of  tt 
market.  "It  was  an  unreal  thing,"  B, 
Coors  says,  "particularly  when  yoi 
competition,  having  the  strength  of 
national  marketing  effort,  can  destra 
you."  And  it  nearly  did. 

Anheuser-Busch  and  Miller  Brev* 
ing  muscled  into  the  West  and  blei 
Coors'  mystique  aside  as  if  it  wei 
foam  on  a  mug.  Weakened  in  its  loci 
markets,  Coors  had  to  ship  farthe 
afield.  In  1976  Coors  earned  $2.16 
share.  Last  year  it  earned  SI.  15.  TbJ 
company  executed  poorly  its  early  at 
tempts  at  expansion.  Its  light-bodiei 
brew,  after  an  initial  burst  of  enthusi 
asm  in  nine  expansion  states,  los 
most  of  its  ground  to  the  competition 

Since  then  Coors  has  set  out  on 
new  and  more  sophisticated  effort  U 
expand,  and  that  has  got  people  oi 
Wall  Street  excited.  When  it  moved  u 
January  into  six  southeastern  states 
Coors  relied  on  long-experienca 
wholesalers  and  distributors,  support 
ed  by  heavy  marketing  spending,  thu! 
avoiding  earlier  mistakes.  Coor 
seems  to  have  succeeded.  In  the  firsi 
half  of  this  year,  sales  increased  by 
nearly  25%  over  1982's  first  half.  Anc 
first-half  earnings  of  SI. 46  a  share  ex 
ceeded  earnings  for  all  of  1982. 

Superficially,  a  classic  turnaround 
But,  although  the  expansion  g 
Coors  over  10%  of  the  beer  market 
much  of  the  Southeast,  the  decline  in 
home  markets  has  contmued.  That 
a  real  problem,  even  though  Bill  Coors 
insists,  "We  will  prevail.  We  have 
survive  the  shakeout.  Any  brewer 
any  consequence,  if  it  is  going  to  sur 
vive,  must  market  nationally." 

Bill  Coors  knows  the  price  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  that.  Expansion  into 
the  Northeast  will  require  Coors 
build  another  brewery  at  a  cost 
perhaps  S500  million,  at  a  time 
overcapacity  in  the  industry.  The  w 
ter  in  Virginia,  where  the  company 
has  bought  land,  will  make  Coors 
seem  different  from  the  Colorado 
brew — "not  a  technical  problem,  but 
a  marketing  one,"  says  Peter  Coors, 
Bill"  Coors'  nephew,  who  oversees  the 
company's  sales  and  marketing  effort. 
Meanwhile,  Coors  must  contend  with 
the  price  wars  and  cost  inflation  in 
com  and  aluminum  cans.  Says  Bill 
Coors,  "It's  sure  going  to  play  hell 
with  our  earnings,  but  we'll  be  in  the 
black." 

Bill  Coors  doesn't  doubt  his  com- 
pany's ultimate  survival,  but  he  won- 
ders whether  Wall  Street  understands 
how  painful  the  survival  effort  is  go- 
ing to  be.  ■ 
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ee  Webster  already  makes  a  bundle.  So 
vhy  is  he  fooling  with  success? 


He  knows 
what  he's  doing 


By  Robert  H.  Bork  Jr. 


Whitehall  Corp.  Chairman 
Lee  Webster  is  on  the  tele- 
phone with  a  consultant  who 
i/ants  the  Dallas-based  company  as  a 
(lient.  Webster  is  fast  losing  patience. 
;Look,  we  make  15%  aftertax.  Would 
!ou  fool  with  that?  The  way  I  look  at 
L  if  the  thing's  not  broke,  don't  fix 
ft,"  Webster  says. 

Whitehall,  Webster's  $63  million 
bales)  corporate  smorgasbord  of  seis- 
nic  services,  aerospace,  electronic 
omponents  and  defense  technology, 
bakes  heaps  of  money.  By  taking 
Vhitehall's  commercial  underwater 


acoustic  technology  and  selling  it  off- 
the-shelf  to  the  Navy  for  $58  million, 
Webster  generated  a  1982  profit  of 
$8.8  million,  a  38%  return  on  equity. 
The  company  is  virtually  debt-free, 
earnings  per  share  have  grown  over 
the  past  decade  at  a  23%  rate,  and  it 
trades  on  the  Big  Board  at  19  times 
earnings.  Webster's  15%  of  the  com- 
pany has  a  paper  value  of  $30  million. 
Not  bad  for  the  son  of  poor  Mississip- 
pi pea  pickers,  who  came  to  Dallas 
after  serving  as  a  B-29  flight  engineer 
during  WWII  and  getting  a  finance 
degree  in  college. 

Webster  came  across  Whitehall  20 
years  ago  while  running  an  invest- 


ment company  that  later  became  part 
of  the  Jimmy  Ling  empire.  At  the 
time,  Whitehall  was  a  floundering 
Minneapolis  medical  products  com- 
pany with  no  products.  Webster 
launched  Whitehall  on  an  acquisition 
spree,  selling  it  to  Ling's  LTV  in  1968. 
But  when  his  mentor  went  under 
Webster  stayed  afloat.  Webster  and 
other  investors  bought  a  controlling 
interest  in  Whitehall  for  $7.2  million, 
$734,500  of  it  Webster's  money. 

But  Webster  isn't  resting.  Despite 
what  he  said  to  the  would-be  consul- 
tant, Webster  is  in  the  process  of  de- 
parting from  the  strategy  that  made 
him  rich.  He  has  hired  1 1  high-priced 
electronic  warfare  experts  away  from 
Texas  Instruments,  E-Systems  and 
others  and  sequestered  them  in  a  sep- 
arate Dallas  office  to  invent  new 
black  boxes.  He  won't  say  what  will 
be  in  them  except  that  one  could  get 
Whitehall  into  electronic  warfare  in- 
tegration, the  interconnecting  of  oth- 
er people's  equipment. 

Why  is  he  taking  the  risk?  His  an- 
swer: The  shelf-life  of  Whitehall's  ex- 
isting technology  is  not  unlimited 
and  he  had  better  be  ready  to  replen- 
ish the  stock.  "You  can  live  out  of  a 
mom-and-pop  store  for  a  while,  but 
sooner  or  later  a  big  store  moves  in 
across  the  street  and  you're  out  of 
business,"  he  says.  That  happened  to 
Whitehall's  two  electronic  compo- 
nents businesses,  beaten  into  submis- 


Wlritehall  Chief  Executive  Lee  Webster 

The  only  thing  I  do  is  go  to  work,  go  to  church  and  raise  hell  around  here.' 
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Who  on  earth 
will  install  enough 
lightguide  fiber 

to  circle 
the  earth  10  times? 

Western  Electric,  an  AT&T  company 

In  just  five  years,  Western  Electric  has  already  created  and 
installed  enough  lightguide  fiber  to  circle  the  earth.  That's 
25.OOO  miles  of  fiber  in  60  lightwave  communications  routes. 

Those  totals  should  increase  at  least  tenfold  by  the  year 
2000;  as  Western  Electric  continues  to  install  lightwave  systems 
to  transmit  the  high-speed  voice  and  data  services  of  the 
Information  Age. 

Far  more  efficient  and  economical  than  copper  cable,  light- 
wave communications  speeds  your  messages  over  90  million 
light  pulses  per  second  through  hair-thin  glass  fibers.  A  single 
lightguide  cable  can  carry  240,000  telephone  calls  at  once. 

Right  now  Western  Electric  is  installing  the  worlds  largest 
lightwave  system  in  the  busy  Northeast  Corridor.  Another  will 
transmit  the  entire  1 984  Los  Angeles  Summer  Olympics  to 
ABC  television  studios. 

And  our  research  and  development  arm;  Bell  Labs;  is  work- 
ing on  a  transatlantic  lightwave  cable  that  will  triple  calling 
capacity  and  enhance  transmission  quality 

These  systems  are  forerunners  of  a  continually  expanding 
lightwave  network  that  one  day  will  literally  circle  the  earth, 
bringing  everyone  exciting  new  information  services. 

Western  Electric,  an  AT&T  company  Applying  the  technol- 
ogies of  lightwave,  microelectronics;  and  software  to  make  the 
dream  of  the  Information  Age  a  reality 


AT&T 


sion  by  Far  Eastern  competition.  One 
has  been  closed  and  the  other,  which 
makes  quartz  radio  crystals,  is  limp- 
ing along  with  three  consecutive 
years  of  losses. 

Whitehall's  military  contracts  con- 
stituted 65%  of  the  company's  1982 
sales,  up  from  34%  in  1980.  A  recent 
award  to  replace  the  center  wing 
structure  on  100  aging  Air  Force 
C-130  transport  planes  is  potentially 
worth  $60  million. 

But  the  company's  biggest  single 
success  grew  out  of  its  offshore  seis- 
mic business.  In  1976  when  the  Navy 
wanted  a  towable  sonar,  he  offered  the 
admirals  a  $1  million  commercial 
system  to  test  and  an  ax.  "I  told  them: 
'If  it  works,  buy  it.  If  it  doesn't,  chop  it 
off  and  let  it  sink.'  "  Four  years  later 
the  Navy  bought  a  version  of  that 
same  system  when  the  bigger  defense 
contractors  could  not  meet  the  Navy 
specifications.  Whitehall  is  the  sole 
supplier  of  the  7,000-foot-long  spa- 
ghetti of  wires  and  3,000  hydrophones 
that  listen  for  the  sounds  of  Soviet 
subs.  This  reverses  the  usual  pattern 
of  using  Pentagon  R&D  funding  to  get 
into  civilian  markets.  It  gives  White- 
hall a  cost  advantage  over  many  other 
defense  contractors  because  it  is 
building  defense  technology  upon  ex- 
isting commercial  design.  He  holds 
labor  costs  down  by  using  nonunion 
laborers,  a  third  of  them  Vietnamese, 
for  assembly  work. 

That  Webster  is  taking  risks  for  the 
future  is  hardly  surprising  to  those 
who  know  him.  Like  many  self-made 
millionaires,  he  is  consumed  with 
anxiety  about  his  company.  "The 
only  thing  I  do  is  work,  go  to  church 
and  raise  hell  around  here."  He  raises 
plenty.  He's  gone  to  Florida  three 
times  in  recent  years  to  run  the  aero- 
space division  because  of  "weak  man- 
agers." What  about  a  successor?  "Four 
here  think  they're  in  the  running,"  he 
says,  adding  that  none  has  proven 
himself.  "When  we  have  meetings, 
I'm  10  yards  ahead  of  the  staff.  It's  a 
disappointment  to  me  that  I  have  to 
do  all  the  damn  directing." 

Webster  hides  his  intensity  from 
outsiders  under  a  thick  drawl  that  set- 
tles like  Mississippi  silt  over  a  gruff, 
domineering  manner.  He's  not  the 
sort  of  person  to  rush  blindly  into  his 
new  product  development  in  elec- 
tronic warfare.  Clearly,  he  has  calcu- 
lated the  risks.  Typically,  he  says: 
"The  risk  we're  taking  is  that  we 
don't  have  product  lines.  We're  bank- 
ing on  people.  As  you  know,  people 
can  let  you  down."  An  analyst  who 
knows  Webster  well  chuckles:  "His 
good  ol'  boy  act  is  a  facade.  Beneath  it 
lies  a  heart  of  pure  cast  iron."  ■ 


Between  them,  venture  capitalists 
Holland  and  Jim  Morgan  have  14  chil 
dren.  No  wonder  they're  conservative  in 
high-risk  business. 


Cracking  the 
Establishment 


Delehanty,  yet  another  ARD  gradu 
ate — could  elbow  their  way  into  thi 
Establishment,  too.  On  the  asset 
Morgan  and  Holland,  both  in  the: 
mid-40s,  had  spent  a  good  part  of  the: 
working  lives  in  the  venture  business 
Thanks  to  ARO  cachet,  they  had  well' 
established  reputations. 

There  were  big  incentives,  too 
Each  man  has  seven  children.  And] 
though  they  had  helped  make  many 
entrepreneurs  rich,  Morgan  and  Hol- 
land were  mere  salaried  employees  at 
ARD.  "I  think  it's  fair  to  say  we're 
highly  motivated,"  laughs  Morgan 


By  Richard  P  ha  ion 


WHEN  VENTURE  CAPITALISTS 
Jim  Morgan  and  Dan  Holland 
set  up  shop  on  their  own  two 
years  ago,  they  were  following  an  al- 
most amoeboid  tradition.  Both  men 
cut  their  eyeteeth  at  American  Re- 
search &  Development.  Its  many 
offspring  have  become  the  Establish- 
ment in  the  tight  little  world  of  Bos- 
ton money  men  who  bankroll  fledg- 
ling companies  (see  box.  p  96). 

Tradition,  though,  was  no  guaran- 
tee that  the  pair — reinforced  by  Jay 


Morgan.  Holland  partners  (counterclockwise  from  bottom)  Jim  Morgan.  Dan 
Holland.  Jay  Detabantv  Tim  Francis  and  Bob  Rosbe 

Venture  capital  at  its  best:  tough-minded,  investigation  followed  by  a 
continuing  presence  that  guides — and  pushes — only  when  it  has  to. 
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Mien  the  computer 

s  overloaded, 

nake  a  short-term  fix. 


Or  switch  to  IBM 
Extended  Architecture. 


A  design  innovation  for  large 
IBM  systems,  Extended  Archi- 
tecture (sometimes  called 
"XA")  is  a  major  improvement 
in  computer  control  program- 
ming and  internal  structure. 
It  opens  a  path  for  enormous 
future  growth  and  immediately 
increases  the  capacity  levels  of 
many  systems  already  in  use. 

Extended  Architecture  is 
of  special  interest  to  any  com- 
pany that  finds  itself  frequently 
buying  another  computer  to 
cope  with  rising  workloads. 
(Today,  the  loads  on  large 
installations  are  typically  in- 
creasing at  50  percent  a  year.) 

Extended  Architecture  is 
easy  to  install.  Ongoing  data 
processing  operations  need 
not  be  disrupted,  and  existing 
computer  programs  continue  to 
run  as  before.  Your  investment 
in  them  is  fully  protected. 

Your  data  processing  depart- 


ment becomes  much  easier  to 
manage  and  run.  And  you  will 
use  your  machine  resources 
much  more  effectively. 
If  you've  been  waiting  for 
some  important  new  computer 
programs,  the  wait  should  be 
a  lot  shorter. 

As  The  Travelers,  The 
Southern  California  Edison 
Company  and  other  early 
users  have  learned,  Extended 
Architecture  even  surpasses 
IBM's  previous  standards 
of  reliability. 

Extended  Architecture 
boosts  the  power  and  capacity 
of  your  data  processing  system. 
Before  you  sign  up  for  another 
quick  fix,  make  sure  your 
company  has  thoroughly 
studied  this  alternative  for 
smooth  long-term  growth. 


Most  products 
were  never  designed  to  be 
assembled  efficiently. 


your  products  are  like  most, 
3y  were  designed  back  in  the 
.ys  of  inexpensive  labor  and 
efficient  assembly  tech- 
gues.  Now  there's  a  better 

jy. 

And  Bodine  has  it.  It's  called 
tomated  assembly.  And  it  can 
tually  improve  product  qual- 
and  consistency  while  cut- 
.g  your  personnel,  inventory 
d  field  service  costs.  In  fact,  it 
n  slash  your  overall  cost  of  as- 
mbly  by  as  much  as  95%. 
What's  more,  all  it  usually 


takes  to  get  the  big  advantage 
of  automated  assembly  is  a  few 
small  design  changes  and  a 
Bodine  assembly  machine. 

To  learn  what  automated  as- 
sembly is  all  about,  write  for  our 
free  brochure.  To  learn  what  it 
can  do  for  you,  call  our  Vice 
President  Frank  Riley  at  (203) 
334-3107. 

The  Bodine  Corporation,  317 
Mountain  Grove  Street,  Bridge- 
port, CT  06605. 


Boding 


On  the  liability  side,  though,  there 
was  the  entrepreneur's  perpetual 
problem:  money.  A  few  wealthy  in- 
vestors anted  about  $8  million  into 
the  limited  partnership  Morgan  and 
Holland  planned  to  manage.  That  was 
enough  to  get  started,  but  not  with 
any  flourish. 

What  about  Wall  Street?  Ham 
brecht  &  Quist  was  showing  under- 
writers that  there  was  big  money  in 
venture  capital,  and  L.F.  Rothschild, 
Smith  Barney  and  Merrill  Lynch, 
among  others,  were  pushing  into  the 
act.  But  raising  more  money  might 
have  meant  giving  up  the  equity — and 
why  go  into  business  for  yourself, 
only  to  lose  control  to  some  insensi 
tive  moneybags? 

Beyond  that  visceral  question  lay 
an  even  more  delicate  consideration 
A  major  potential  source  of  money 


On  the  liability  side,  there 
was  the  entrepreneur's 
perpetual  problem:  Money 
.  .  .  enough  to  get  started, 
but  not  with  any  flourish. 
Raising  more  might 
have  meant  giving  up  the 
equity — and  why  go  into 
business  for  yourself,  only 
to  lose  control? 


was  the  big  underwriting  firms,  but 
what  about  the  future  conflicts  of  in- 
terest that  direct  links  to  an  under- 
writer might  bring  when  it  came  time 
to  take  some  of  the  portfolio  compa- 
nies public?  Would  the  partners  really 
be  free  to  bargain  with  underwriters 
for  the  best  deal? 

Too  many  questions;  not  enough 
answers.  Still,  the  partners  decided  to 
stay  independent — No  Wall  Streeters 
Need  Apply — until  they  got  an  offer 
from  Goldman,  Sachs  on  terms  they 
couldn't  refuse.  The  underwriter 
would  open  doors  to  its  institutional 
clients  for  Morgan,  Holland  in  ex- 
change for  a  "small  share"  of  the  prof- 
its realized  by  the  partnership.  How 
"small"  Jim  Morgan  won't  say. 

In  all,  Goldman,  Sachs  helped  Mor- 
gan and  Holland  raise  $58.5  million 
from  a  well-heeled  mix  of  individuals, 
pension  funds  and  insurance  compa- 
nies. With  that  money  the  firm  is 
clearly  over  the  hump.  But  now; 
comes  the  surprise.  Morgan,  Holland 
is  in  no  great  rush  to  put  its  funds  to 
work.  At  the  moment  it  has  only  $7 
million  invested  in  seven  compa- 
nies— most  of  them  raw  startups.  A 
couple  of  other  deals  still  in  the  works 
will  absorb  S2.5  millon  more.  Not 
much.  Why  so  slow?  Says  Morgan, 
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Compare  your  present  life  insurance  with  The  Hartford's  Solution™ 

We  can  cut 
your  life  insurance 
costs  up  to  50% — 
without  cutting 
your  coverage. 


31%  SAVING 

OLD 
POLICY 

THE 
SOLUTION 

FACE  AMOUNT 
OF  POLICY 

$100,000 

$100,000 

PREMIUM 

$2,460 

$1,677 

AMOUNT  SAVED:  $783 

54%  SAVING 

OLD 
POLICY 

THE 
SOLUTION 

FACE  AMOUNT 
OF  POLICY 

$200,000 

$300,000 

PREMIUM 

$4,200 

$1,899 

AMOUNT  SAVED:  $2,301 

38%  SAVING 

OLD 
POLICY 

THE 
SOLUTION 

FACE  AMOUNT 
OF  POLICY 

$640,000 

$640,000 

PREMIUM 

$16,324 

$10,000 

AMOUNT  SAVED:  $6,324 

Male,  age  52,  nonsmoker 


Male,  age  40,  nonsmoker. 


Male,  age  68,  nonsmoker 


Illustrations  are  based  on  actual  case  histories  in  which  some  or  all  of  the  tormer  policy's  cash  value  was  transferred  to  The  Solution.  They  use 
the  cost-of-insurance  and  interest  rates  in  effect  at  the  time  Cost-of-insurance  and  current  interest  rates  are  subiect  to  change 


ou  bought  Ordinary  Life  insurance  before  1980,  The  Hartford 
<  n  give  you  the  same  protection  you  now  have  for  a  lot  less 
i  an  you're  now  paying.  You'll  save  up  to  50%— possibly  more. 
2  can  prove  it!  Write  today  for  a  free  personalized  computer 
iialysis.  And  find  out  exactly  how  much  you  can  save, 
i  The  Solution™  is  The  Hartford's  revolutionary  universal  life  insur- 
;jce  policy.  Because  it  offers  a  higher  yield  on  cash  values  over  $1,000, 
;ur  money  grows  faster.  That's  one  reason  why  you  can  pay  less 
[  )ney  and  still  get  the  same  protection.  Our  free  personalized  corn- 
liter  analysis  will  show  you  exactly  how  much  you  can  save  on  your 

life  insurance  costs— without  cutting  your  coverage, 
w/ter)      Our  toP  priority  is  cutting  life  insurance  costs.  Make  it 
zz^y  yours.  Arrange  for  your  free  personalized 
mputer  analysis  today  Contact  a  Hartford 
jent.  Or  mail  this  coupon.  BUSINESS 

HOME 
AUTO 

L,FE  ww<^ 


Find  out  how  much 

you  can  save. 
Mail  this  coupon. 

The  Hartford  Insurance  Group  F"10/24/^~l 
I    Life  Sales/Marketing 
RO.  Box  320 
Windsor,  CT  06095 
Yes,  I  want  a  personalized  computer 
analysis  that  will  show  me  how  much 
The  Solution VM  can  save  me  on  life 
insurance  without  cutting  my  coverage. 

Name  


t  us  protect  your  world.  THE  HARTFORD 


ford  Life  &  Accident  Insuranc  e  Company,  I  lartford.  (  T  ()f>llri 
Jew  York,  The  Hartford  Life  Insuranc  e  Company,  Hartford,  CT  06115) 


Address- 
City  


State. 


.  Zip. 


Home  phone- 
Bus,  phone  


The  sifting  process  is 
rigorous;  something  like 
800  proposals  have 
passed  through  the  old- 
fashioned,  open  "partners* 
room"  where  the  firm  does 
business.  One  of  the  few 
that  made  it  through  was 
Sphere  Technology, 
a  Providence,  R.I.-based 
startup  in  voice-input 
devices  for  computers. 


shaking  his  head  at  the  high-pressure 
bidding  he  thinks  has  infiltrated  parts 
of  the  ventures  market,  "We're  in  no 
hurry;  we're  under  no  pressure  to 
show  immediate  results." 

The  sifting  process  is  'rigorous; 
something  like  800  proposals  have 
passed  through  the  old-fashioned, 
open  "partners'  room"  where  the  firm 
does  business.  One  of  the  few  that 
made  it  through  the  process  was 
Sphere  Technology,  a  Providence, 
R.I.-based  startup  in  voice-input  de- 
vices for  computers.  A  lot  of  bones 
have  bleached  white  on  that  techno- 
logical beach,  but  Chief  Executive  Bill 
Kirk — one  of  Sphere's  nine  employ- 
ees— is  convinced  that  with  Morgan, 
Holland's  help,  he  is  on  the  edge  of  a 
real  breakthrough. 

Kirk  says  he  tried  four  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Establishment  be- 
fore dropping  his  business  plan  on 
Morgan.  "They  checked  out  every- 


thing— for  four  or  five  months,"  coi 
tinues  Kirk.  "Whether  the  mark 
was  there;  who  we  were;  our  strengt 
and  weaknesses;  our  cngineerii 
skills — all  in  excruciating  detail 
Not  until  then  did  Sphere  get  its  fin 
capital  infusion:  a  Morgan,  Hollar! 
check  for  $480,000.  "So  far  the  relj 
tionship  has  been  terrific,"  says  Kirl 
"They've  saved  us  from  making  mij 
takes  without  sticking  their  noses  i 
and  second-guessing  everything." 

All  this  sounds  like  venture  capita 
at  its  best.  Tough-minded  investigj 
tion,  followed  by  a  continuing  pre* 
ence  that  guides — and  pushes — onl 
when  it  has  to.  In  their  lighter  ma 
ments,  however,  Morgan  and  Hollam 
attribute  much  of  their  success  t 
their  large  families.  Says  Morgan:  "In 
vestors  like  the  idea  that  Dan  and 
have  14  children  between  us.  It  give 
them  the  idea  we're  hungry — and  w 
are — but  not  recklessly  so."  ■ 


Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 


American  Research  &  Develop- 
ment, where  Dan  Holland  and 
Jim  Morgan  learned  their  trade, 
was  founded  and  run  by  the  emi- 
nent General  Georges  Doriot,  now 
84,  a  courtly  and  demanding  Har- 
vard Business  School  professor.  He 
invited  his  most  promising  stu- 
dents to  join  the  firm  after  gradu- 
ation. There  he  taught  them  the 
business,  insisting  on  patience, 
hard  work  and  discipline  with  a 
fervor  that  would  have  made  his 
French  Calvinist  forebears  proud. 

Partly  because  the  general's  as- 
ceticism extended  into  the  area  of 
salary,  those  students  went  on  to 
found  some  of  Boston's  most 
prominent  venture  capital  firms. 
Besides  Morgan,  Holland,  the 
spawn  includes  the  old  Boston 
Capital  Corp.  (now  Technicare,  a 
division  of  Johnson  &.  Johnson); 
Greylock;  the  Palmer  Organiza- 
tion; and  Fidelity  Venture  (a  sub- 
sidiary of  Fidelity  Management  & 
Research).  ARD,  meanwhile,  has 
been,  since  1972,  a  division  of  Tex- 
tron Inc. 

Doriot's  former  students  work  in 
a  tight-knit  world  in  which  con- 
nections are  a  large  part  of  how 
deals  get  done.  Right  now,  for  ex- 
ample, Fidelity  shares  6  out  of  23 
deals  with  either  Greylock  or 
Palmer.  "If  we  send  Fidelity  a 
medical  deal  we  don't  feel  we  un- 
derstand and  they  do  it,"  says 
Charles  Coulter,  head  of  ARD,  "we 
would  hope  [read:  expect]  to  be 


asked  to  join." 

All  of  this  makes  for  a  web  of  ties 
that  spreads  over  generations.  Each 
of  Greylock's  two  principals,  in 
fact,  has  a  son  in  the  business — one 
at  Fidelity  and  one  at  Hambrecht  & 
Quist. — Laura  Saunders 


General  Georges  Doriot 
A  little  Calvinism  goes 
a  long  way. 
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The  new  The  world's 
Xerox  1020.  smallest 

Marathon. 


rugged  as  it  is  compact.  Intro-     many  features  you'd  expect  t(  I 
ducing  the  newest  Marathon       find  only  in  a  big  copier. 
:opier.  The  Xerox  1020.  For  instance,  the  Xerox  1021 


It's  just  IT  square  by  1  Thigh,    has  five  contrast  settings  for 


XERUX 


:  >lored  or  problem  originals,  so 
liiework  won't  break  up,  solid 
aeas  stay  solid  and  different 
shades  of  blue  writing,  light 
Pencil,  green  and  red  inks  and 
yllow  crayon  get  clearly  copied. 
•  And  the  Xerox  1020  copier 
oily  takes  35  seconds  to  warm 
ID.  After  that,  all  it  takes  is  7 
slconds  until  you  get  your 
f  "St  copy.  But 
tfiat  really 
r  akes  the  Xerox 
1)20  a  Marathon 
i  how  it's  been 
resigned  to  run. 

The  1020 
spier's  power- 
ful micro- 
t  x>cessor  and 


XEROX 
XEROX 
~  XEROX 
XEROX 

10 

MARAHjON^ 


:her  advanced  electronics 
ive  greatly  reduced  the  need 
[r  moving  parts  that  can  break 
3wn.  And  every  one  of  the 


Xerox  1020  Marathon  copier's 
major  components  has  had 
to  pass  an  unprecedented 
array  of  stress  tests. 

But  one  feature  the  Xerox 
1020  Marathon  copier  doesn't 
share  with  big  copiers  is  a  big 
price.  In  fact,  at  under  $2,000, 
the  1020  is  the  lowest-priced 
copier  Xerox  ever  introduced. 

All  of  which  makes  it  a 
copier  you  can  afford  in  the 
short  run  while  it  works  for 
the  long  run. 

The  Xerox  1020  Marathon 
copier.  Built  to  shatter  the 
record  for  endurance. 


For  more  information,  call  80O-648J3888.  operator  662.  or  your  local  Xerox  office,  or  mail  in  this 
coupon:  Xerox  Corp.,  Box  24.  Rochester  New  York  14692. 

□  Please  have  a  sales  representative  contact  me.    □  Please  send  me  more  information. 


V\\ll 


mi  i 


COMPAN\ 


\  !>[)«[  SS 


SIM  I 


ZIP 


PHONI 


153  10/24/83 


Currentlj  available  in  selected  US.  cities. 

XI  ROX®.  Marathon  and  1020 are  irademarksof  XEROX  CORPORATION 


Texfi  soared,  then  sank,  riding  a  fashion 
that  turned  out  to  be  a  fad. 


The  man  in  the 
doubleknit  suit 


By  Martin  Love 


founder 


An  aimless  young  Dustin  Hoff- 
man, casting  about  for  a  voca- 
i  tion  in  The  Graduate,  was  but- 
tonholed by  a  dipsomaniac  partygoer 
at  his  parents'  home  and  given  this 
classic  steer: 
"Plastics." 

Joseph  H.  Hamilton,  63 
and  chairman  of  Texfi  In- 
dustries in  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  saw  plastics  as  the 
wave  of  the  future,  too.  For 
a  while  his  vision  was 
clearly  no  joke.  But  the 
business  into  which  Ham- 
ilton plunged — double- 
knit 100%  polyester — 
wound  up  becoming  one. 
Texfi  once  ran  ten  plants 
with  6,500  employees.  It 
has  shrunk  to  three  plants 
and  1,400  employees.  Yet 
the  company,  now  lean 
and  wasted,  may  finally  be 
turning  around.  How  so? 
"We  decided,"  says  Texfi 
President  F.B.  (Brokie) 
Lineweaver,  "that  it  was 
about  time  to  start  listen- 
ing to  the  customers." 

Hamilton  started  Texfi  in  1963  as  a 
producer  of  texturized  synthetic  yarn. 
In  the  late  1960s  he  aggressively  ex- 
panded into  100%  polyester  double- 
knit as  a  maker  of  raw  yarn  and  fin- 
ished fabric.  Others  cut  the  fabric  into 
popular-priced  sportswear,  slacks, 
jackets  and  suits  to  exploit  the  explo- 
sive demand  for  doubleknits.  By  1971, 
loaded  with  polyester  earnings,  the 
textile  industry  plunged  pell-mell 
into  expansion  of  its  polyester  dou- 
bleknit capacity. 

Texfi  joined  the  herd.  One  new  yarn 
plant  alone  cost  it  $24  million.  Texfi 


U.S.  producer  of  polyester  double- 
knits.  It  had  practically  no  earnings  in 
1964  on  sales  of  $3.8  million.  In  1971 
it  earned  $11.3  million  on  sales  of 
$164  million  for  an  equity  return  of 
over  20%.  With  per-share  earnings  of 
$3.37,  the  stock  became  a  Wall  Street 
darling,  rising  from  11  in  1969  to 
more  than  69  in  fiscal  1971.  Hamil- 
ton, who  held  16%  of  the  stock  in 


fast  became  a  highflyer,  the  largest 


Texfi 's  Joseph  II  Hamilton  caul  F.B.  Lineweaver 
"It  was  time  to  start  listening  to  the  customer. 


1971,  must  have  felt  pretty  cocky;  he 
was  worth  $30  million  on  paper.  A 
longtime  assistant  to  the  late  J.  Spen- 
cer Love,  the  man  who  founded  Bur- 
lington Industries  and  built  it  into  a 
billion-dollar  company,  Hamilton  no 
doubt  felt  that  he  was  well  on  his  way 
to  emulating  his  mentor. 

Nobody  knew,  of  course,  until  it 
became  too  late,  that  doubleknit 
100%  polyester  was  really  no  more 
than  a  short-lived  fad,  despite  the  bil- 
lions that  consumers  spent  on  the 
stuff  for  a  few  years.  Says  a  former 
Texfi  executive:  "The  goods  sold  ini- 
tially because  of  their  perceived  util- 


ity. You  could  sleep  in  100%  filament 
polyester  doubleknits  and  they 
wouldn't  wrinkle.  But  then  people 
perceived  that  wearing  them  was  like 
putting  on  a  plastic  garbage  bag.  You 
could  spot  someone  in  a  doubleknit 
outfit  a  mile  away."  Since  then,  wear- 
ing a  doubleknit  suit  has  become  a 
mark  of  the  gauche,  the  unsophisti- 
cated, the  rube. 

Tcxfi's  stock  price  collapsed  withl 
the  doubleknit  market,  to  less  than  $2 
a  share.  In  the  nine  years  from  the 
start  of  fiscal  1974  to  the  end  of  fiscall 
1982  the  company  lost  a  total  of  $53 
million.  Lineweaver,  present  for  the 
decision  to  plunge  into  polyester 
doubleknit,  returned  in  1981  after 
spending  almost  a  decade  at  another 
North  Carolina  knitting  firm.  Texfi 
was  about  ready  to  fold.  After  all, 
Hamilton  wasn't  quick  to  diversify 
and  had  trouble  selling  off  doubleknit 
factories.  He  did  achieve  some  sue 
cess  in  selling  goods  to  China.  People 
in  the  industry  admire  Hamilton's 
perseverance  through  management 
reshuffles  and  losing  years.  "At  least 
he  didn't  quit  trying  to  find  the  right 
formula,"  says  an  executive  who 
spent  13  years  with  the  company. 

His  perseverance  might 
just  pay  off.  Texfi  is  large- 
ly out  of  knitting  now, 
with  75%  of  its  output 
consisting  of  woven  fab 
ncs,  and  only  25%  knits 
Many  of  its  wovens  and 
knits  are  blends  of  polyes 
ter  with  natural  fibers, 
cotton  and  wool.  Produc 
ers  of  popular-priced  casu 
al  wear,  Farah  Manufac 
turmg  and  Haggar,  for  ex 
ample,  are  among  Texfi's 
biggest  customers.  At  a 
time  when  the  look  and 
feel  of  natural  fiber  sells 
clothes,  polyester  blends 
have  become  accepted  by 
practically  everybody. 
In  the  first  half  of  fiscal 

  1983,       Texfi  earned 

$433,000,  or  13  cents  a  share,  on  sales 
of  $70  million.  A  year  earlier  it  lost 
$4.1  million  on  sales  of  $54  million. 
The  share  price  has  more  than  quintu- 
pled since  its  nadir  in  1982,  hitting  up 
to  9  recently.  That's  not  too  high  in 
view  of  earnings  that  could  reach  $1  a 
share  in  1984. 

Texfi,  in  short,  is  far  smaller  and 
leaner  than  it  was  in  the  old  days.  As 
Lineweaver  says,  "We  are  not  a  General 
Motors  or  a  Ford  in  the  textile  industry. 
We  are  not  even  a  Chrysler."  In  fact, 
Texfi  almost  became  a  Hudson  or  Stu- 
debaker,  but  unlike  the  auto  indepen- 
dents, it  now  seems  likely  to  survive.  ■ 
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Mr%.  .   ""^Mobile ComZZZZ™™"  M 

MovmgA  Wbrtdof  Ideas 


If  you  can  find 
he  trash  can,you  can 
run  a  computer. 


You  don't  have  to  know  its  the  worlds 
lost  powerful  personal  computer. 

You  don't  have  to  appreciate  its 
nique  32-bit  architecture.  Or  get  weak  in 
le  knees  when  we  tell  vou  it  has  a  million 
ytes  of  internal  memory 

All  you  really  have  to  know  is  that  it's 
le  only  computer  you  can  learn  to  use  in 
nder  30  minutes. 

Because  it's  Lisa?  From  Apple. 

Lisa  replaces  complex  computer 
3mmands  with  simple "  icons  "  pictures 
f  objects  familiar  to  anyone  who's  ever 
rorked  at  a  desk. 

File  folders  look  like  file  folders. 

Memos  like  memos. 

There's  even  a  calculator  and  a 
lipboard. 

To  tell  Lisa  what  you  want,  just  point 
)  the  appropriate  icon  using  a  palm-sized 
evice  called  a  "mouse."  As  you  move  the 
louse  on  your  desk,  the  pointer  moves  on 
isas  screen. 

So  you  work  intuitively,  right  from 
le  start. 

And  every  Lisa  program  works  the 


That's  the  difference  between  Lisa  an 
every  other  computer  in  the  world. 
It  lets  you  concentrate  on  what  you 


ime  way.  Once  you've  learned  one,  you'll  want  done, 
^arn  the  next  even  faster.  Not  on  how  to  get  a  computer  to  do 

For  literature  or  information  on  our  National  Account  Program,  call  (800)  538-9696. 
'  write  Apple  Computer  Inc..  Dept.  L,  20525  Mariani  Avenue,  Cupertino.  CA  95014.  In  Canada  call,  (800)  268-7796  or  (800)  268-7637.  £  1983  .Apple  Computer 


□  □□ 


D 


Soon  there'll  be  just  two  kinds  of  people. 
Those  who  use  computers  and 
those  who  use  Apples. 


Alaska's  Eskimos  won  land  claims  12  years 
ago  promising  wealth  beyond  measure. 
Inevitably,  much  was  wasted.  Much 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  in  Barrow  the 
beginnings  of  a  payoff  are  visible. 


Top  of  the 
world 


Natives  were  awarded  44  million  acres,  or  12% 
of  Alaska.  But  overlapping  claims  on  the  Native 
or  ANCSA  lands,  as  they  are  called,  make  it 
appear  that  the  Eskimos,  Indians  and  Aleuts  own 
half  the  state.  It  will  take  years  to  settle  dis- 
putes over  this  territory,  which  is  rich  in  oil,  gas, 
coal  and  timber.  Meanwhile,  a  dozen  Native 
corporations  are  exploiting  the  grants. 
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Stuaqpak  is  Eskimo  for  big  store. 
The  Stuaqpak  here  at  Barrow  is  a 
new  and  handsome  $4  million, 
I  two-story,  windowless  building 
the  size  of  a  suburban  supermar- 
ket. On  sale,  an  introductory  special:  Per- 
rier,  at  $3.29  per  23-ounce  bottle. 

Yen  for  Mexican  food?  Go  to  Agvik  (Bow- 
head  Whale)  Street  and  drop  in  at  Pepe's 
North  of  the  Border,  the  234-seat  Mexican 
restaurant  that  features  Huevos  Marina,  a 
two-egg  Alaska  crab  and  shrimp  omelet 
with  beans  and  tortilla  for  $13.75.  While 
Forbes  was  in  town,  immigration  agents 
hauled  six  Mexican  illegals  out  of  Pepe's  for 
deportation,  along  with  two  Mexicans  and  a 
Guatemalan  from  Mattie's  Cafe,  the  town's 
Eskimo  restaurant.  These  days,  Barrow's  In- 
upiat  Eskimos  don't  need  the  $9.15-an- 
hour,  with  room  and  board,  dishwashers' 
jobs.  The  Natives  make  $23  an  hour  at 
construction.  One  of  the 
big  jobs  for  Barrow  Eski- 
mos is  the  building  of  the 
artifical  Mukluk  Island  in 
the  Beaufort  Sea. 

Then  there's  the  new 
$70  million,  250-student 
Barrow      high  school, 
which  opened  just  this 
fall.  The  athletic  teams 
have   a   $104,000  travel 
budget,   there  are  auto- 
mobile repair,  metal  and 
woodworking  shops,  25  computers,  elec- 
tronic truck  simulator  consoles  for  driver 
training  and,  most  important,  a  compulsory 
one-year  course  in  land  claims. 

Barrow's  $300  million,  2'/2-mile-long  sys- 
tem to  carry  sewer,  water,  electric,  TV  cable 
and  telephone  lines  is  almost  complete.  It 
floats,  fully  insulated,  13  feet  deep  in  per- 
mafrost. Honey  buckets  that  arc  emptied  in 


By  Allan  Dodo's  Frank 


Barron  from  the  ciii 


jortant  oil  and  gas  development 
orable  mineral  potential 
tnbined  oil,  gas  and  mineral  area 
itorical  mining  regions 
ICSA  native  lands 


a  lagoon  will  soon  disappear,  at  a  price  of 
more  than  $100,000  a  seat. 

Oil-rich  Barrow  collects  taxes  from  the 
Prudhoc  Bay  fields,  and  the  village  mayor, 
Eugene  Brower,  argues  that  Natives  are  en- 
titled to  20th-century  amenities.  "The  so- 
called  civilization  is  coming  up  on  us.  Why 
not  use  those  tools  to  improve  our  way  of 
living?"  he  asks.  At  the  same  time,  he  says, 
Barrow  is  slowing  down  its  spending  on 
public  works.  "You  can't  just  keep  going 
like  it's  a  bottomless  well.  I  have  set  a  limit 
of  $100  million  a  year  for  the  next  six 
years,"  he  says.  Not  much  of  a  limit,  per- 
haps, by  lower-48  standards,  for  a  commu- 
nity of  2,882  souls.  Still,  that  spending  does 
create  skilled  carpenters,  carpet  layers,  elec- 
tricians and  plumbers  in  a  town  where  none 
existed  earlier. 

No  one  who  has  traveled  this  country 
before  can  miss  the  changes  taking  place. 

Five  years  ago  many  of  the 
villages  like  Barrow  had 
neither  television  nor 
telephone.  Today  satellite 
dishes  are  the  rule.  So  are 
teleconference  centers 
linking  the  outback  to 
doctors  in  Anchorage  and 
to  distant  relatives  around 
this  great  state.  Dogsleds, 
so  important  yesterday, 
are  replaced  by  snowmo- 
biles and  three-wheel  all- 
terrain  Honda  motorcycles. 

But  beyond  the  Perrier  and  plumbing,  Bar- 
row, the  world's  largest  and  northernmost 
Eskimo  village,  is  the  crucible  for  momen- 
tous social  and  economic  changes  recasting 
Alaska  and  its  80,000  Native  population. 
Today  oil  drilling  makes  Barrow  a  boom- 
town,  but  the  power  and  wealth  are  just 
beginning  to  flow  from  the  huge  land  claims 
won  by  Alaska's  Eskimos,  Indians  and 
Aleuts. 

For  these  Natives  the  1971  settlement  act 
extinguished  their  legal  claims  to  ancestral 
lands  in  exchange  for  44  million  acres — 
12%,  probably  the  choicest,  of  the  state's 
365  million.  In  fact,  the  land  allotted  to  the 
Natives  and  overlapping  claims  on  the  area 
still  being  divided  amount  to  40%  of  the 
state,  the  Interior  Department  says.  In  addi- 
tion, another  $962.5  million  in  seed  money 
was  granted  to  develop  these  huge  landhold- 
ings.    The    Native  land 
claims     settlement,  in 
turn,  cleared  the  way  for 
the    settlement    of  the 
state's    own   huge  land 
claim   against   the  U.S. 
government  and  also  pro- 
vided the  key  to  develop- 
ing   the    Prudhoe  Bay 
fields.     Recalls  Alaska 
State  Senator  Bill  Ray,  a 
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Wftifcour  competition  talks  of  "improving" 
ic  la/ge-cabin  business  jet,  we've  created  a  new  < 
jyrw  untroducing  the  Falcon 900. 


The  Falcon  900  is  more  than  the  largest,  longest-ranging 
ilcon  ever.  It  is  an  airplane  whose  efficiency,  performance  and 
technology  signal  a  new  era  for  big  business jets. 


)n  May  27,  1983.  Falcon  Jet 
ounced  a  new  addition  to  the 
ndary  Falcon  family:  the 
e-engine,  intercontinental 
:on  900,  which  will  fly  in 
4.  When  certified  in  1985,  it 
introduce  new  technological 
ances  whose  advantages  in 
brmance,  fuel-efficiency 
ntenance  and  safety  are 
ely  known,  yet  have  never 
}re  been  available  in  a  jet  of 
caliber. 

A  quantum  leap 
Chile  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
le  huge  technological  strides 
e  recent  past,  the  large-cabin 
iness  jet  has  essentially  re- 
ned mired  in  1960s  technology. 
,  cameras,  computers  and  myriad 
er  high-tech  items  have  become 
ker,  more  efficient  and  more 
:tical.  Yet  some  of  the  most  popu- 
arge-cabin  business  jets  are — 
the  big,  gas-guzzling  automo- 
s  of  the  early  1960s — heavy, 
cy  and  overly  dependent  on 
y,  fuel-thirsty  engines, 
he  new  technologies  Falcon 
ineers  have  drawn  on  include 
puter-assisted  design  and  manu- 
ure.  together  with  modern  con- 
ction  materials  such  as  carbon 
r,  Kevlar1M  and  titanium.  The 
lit  is  a  business  jet  fully  one-third 
ter  than  its  nearest  competitor,  yet 
nger,  with  an  unlimited  structural 
higher  operating  speeds  and  no 
id  restrictions  in  turbulence, 
i  addition,  there  are  aerodynamic 
ances,  including  area  ruling  to 


The  Falcon  900  will fly  in  1984. 


Falcon  900  will  fly  8  passengers 
16  statute  miles  with  I FR  reserves. 


reduce  drag,  high-lift  devices  to 
lower  approach  speeds,  and  a  com- 
puter-designed wing  which  is  ex- 
tremely efficient  at  high  altitudes 
without  winglets. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  Falcon 
900 's  construction  philosophy  and 
purity  of  aerodynamic  design  will 
make  it  the  most  efficient  business  jet 
of  its  size,  able  to  deliver  extremely 
competitive  performance  using  more 
efficient  engines. 

Performance  through  finesse,  not 
brute  force. 

The  first  all-digital  cockpit 

A  second-generation  EFIS  (Elec- 
tronic Flight  Instrument  System)  will 
be  standard  in  the  Falcon  900,  in- 
creasing both  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  information  pertaining  to  flight. 
EFIS  was  first  certified  for  a  business 
jet  on  the  Falcon  100,  and  is  now  in 
use  on  many  airliners,  as  well  as  all 
new  Falcons.  The  Falcon  900  takes 
this  evolution  one  step  further  with 
the  first  fully  digital  avionics  system 
in  a  business  jet,  providing  greater 
reliability  lower  power  requirements 
and  an  improved  ability  to  interface 
with  other  equipment,  such  as  laser 
navigation. 

Technology  in  the  cabin,  too 

The  Falcon  900  is  a  very  large 
business  jet.  Even  the  Gulfstream's 
duly  vaunted  cabin  offers  no  mean- 
ingful advantage  in  comparison.  In 
fact,  the  900  boasts  greater  headroom 
arid  a  wider  cabin  than  the  Gulf- 
stream,  a  shape  Falcon  engineers 
believe  will  enhance  one's  sense  of 
spaciousness. 

Yet  even  the  largest,  most  luxuri- 


ous business  jet  can  prove  un- 
comfortable if  it  is  not  designed 
with  a  correct  ergonomic  under- 
standing of  man's  relationship  to 
his  environment.  Falcon  Jet  has 
pioneered  the  ergonomically 
efficient,  human-engineered 
cabin,  with  more  usable  space 
and  with  seats,  tables,  galleys  and 
lighting  that  are  all  optimized  as 
to  form  and  function. 
Promises  made,  promises  kept 

J/he  Falcon  900  will  fly  4,836 
statute  miles  with  eight  passen- 
gers and  NBAA  VFR  reserves.  Its 
fuel  consumption  will  be  mod- 
est, even  Spartan,  by  competitive 
standards.  And  its  three-engine 
configuration  is  a  required  safety 
feature  for  ocean-crossing  airliners 
(FAR  121.161). 

And  because  it  is  a  Falcon,  you  can 
be  certain  the  900  will  live  up  to  our 
word.  All  too  often  a  new  jet  will 
look  excellent  on  paper,  but  prove 
disappointing  in  its  actual  perform- 
ance. The  Falcons,  by  contrast,  have 
consistently  exceeded  their  original 
performance  guarantees. 

An  investment  in  the  future 
For  an  airplane  so  large,  so  ad- 
vanced and  so  truly  international  in 
performance,  the  Falcon  900  can 
be  had  at  a  price  far  lower  than  you 
might  expect.  Dozens  of  early  delivery 
positions  have  already  been  secured 
by  depositors  around  the  world. 

If  you  are  considering  purchasing  a 
full-sized  business  jet  and  would  like 
a  color  brochure  on  the  Falcon  900, 
call  Roy  Bergstrom  at  (201)  288-8479, 
or  send  us  the  coupon  below. 


r 


FalconJet 

Teterboro,  NJ  07608 


□  Please  send  more  information 
about  the  Falcon  900. 

□  I  'd  like  to  arrange  a  sales  presentation. 

Name  

Title  

Company  

Address  

City  


Phone (  

Now  flying  a. 


.State. 
-)  


-Zip. 


L 
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Mayor  Eugene  Brower  in  front  of  Barrow's  new  $70  mif/ion  high  school 

"You  can't  just  keep  going  like  it's  a  bottomless  well.  I  have  set  a  limit  of  $100  million  a  year. 


leading  politician:  "Everybody  said, 
'Eskimos,  they're  those  cute  little 
guys  who  rub  noses  and  live  in  ice 
houses.  Let's  give  them  something!'  " 

Most  of  the  money  went  to  12  re- 
gional corporations,  based  roughly  on 
ancient  tribal  lines,  which  got  all  sub- 
surface rights  to  oil,  gas,  coal  and  oth- 
er minerals,  and  to  203  village  corpo- 
rations that  got  surface  rights.  Barrow 
itself  is  in  the  Arctic  Slope  Regional 
Corp.,  started  with  5  million  acres 
and  $23  million. 

To  preserve  Native  ownership,  at 
least  until  the  corporations  could  get 
up  and  running,  Congress  prohibited 
any  sale  of  their  stock  until  1991.  And 
the  hunters,  fishermen  and  govern- 
ment functionaries  being  force-fed 
200  years  of  management  training  in 
less  than  a  decade  have  had  hard  les- 
sons to  learn.  "I  had  some  fairy-tale 
notions  of  how  we  could  change  cor- 
porate America  by  using  corporations 
as  mechanisms  for  social  change  and 
moral  and  ethical  persuasion.  Now 
I'm  concentrating  99%  of  my  effort  on 
the  bottom  line,"  says  Byron  Mallott. 
An  energetic,  40-year-old  Tlingit  Indi- 
an, Mallott  is  in  his  third  year  as  head 
of  Sealaska  Corp.,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  12  regional  corporations.  Last  year 
he  wrote  off  $28  million  in  losses 
from  timber  operations  and  52  mil- 
lion cans  of  salmon  unsold  after  a 
botulism  incident.  He  had  to  lay  off 
more  than  130  people,  which  isn't 
easy  when  many  of  them  are  stock- 


holders as  well. 

Bering  Straits  Regional  Corp.  start- 
ed off  buying  a  mixed  bag  of  compa- 
nies— a  barge  line,  a  trailer  park,  a 
construction  company,  a  never-com- 
pleted hotel,  a  prestressed-concrete 
company — without  realizing  that 
managing  so  many  mom-and-pop  op- 
erations would  overtax  its  then-mini- 
mal skills.  "We  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  We  were  all  dumb  together," 
sighs  George  Bell,  a  Nome  Eskimo 
and  bank  vice  president  and  formerly 
a  key  Bering  board  member. 

Altogether,  the  corporations  may 
have  lost  $150  million  or  more  on 
sour  ventures.  The  chief  beneficiaries 
so  far  seem  to  be  white  lawyers,  ac- 
countants and  consultants.  Forbes  es- 
timates that  in  the  past  ten  years  Na- 
tives have  paid  more  than  $35  million 
in  legal  fees  alone. 

The  biggest  scandal,  however,  has 
been  the  Seattle-based  13th  Regional 
Corp.,  an  add-on  by  Congress  to  satis- 
fy the  Washington  State  delegation 
and  Natives  in  the  lower  48  who 
wanted  only  cash.  By  law,  the  13th 
Regional  Corp.  paid  out  $25  million 
in  cash  immediately  to  its  stock- 
holders and  then  lost  most  of  $23  mil- 
lion more  in  five  years  on  bad  invest- 
ments and  questionable  loans. 

But  counting  the  early  mistakes 
alone  would  be  a  mistake.  The  Native 
corporations  have  retained  nearly  all 
their  land,  and  that  is  where  the  real 
riches  are — billions  and  possibly  hun- 


dreds of  billions  worth  of  oil,  gas,  tinj 
ber  and  minerals.  These  enterprise 
are  gaining  maturity  in  management 
for  the  businesses  they  are  building 
What's  more,  the  Natives  are  pro-d(j 
velopment,  fighting  the  likes  of  tb] 
Sierra  Club  and  allied  to  the  "blaci 
hats"  of  a  white  business  establish 
ment  long  frustrated  because  lesl 
than  1%  of  Alaska's  land  had  been  i| 
private  hands  before  the  Natives  se^ 
tied  their  claims.  Says  Walter 
Hickel,  former  governor  and  ex-Secre 
tary  of  the  Interior:  "The  Natives  ma) 
have  to  show  them  [American  indu^ 
tryj  the  way  to  get  rid  of  this  'Donl 
step  on  the  dandelions'  mentality." 

Native  success  stories  are  becomim 
as  plentiful  as  tales  of  failure.  Doyoi 
Ltd.,  an  Athabascan  Indian-run  region 
al,  has  lucrative  deals  with  Arco  AlaS 
ka  and  Shell  Oil  and  is  developing  ai 
asbestos  mine.  Ahtna  Regional  (ii 
Athabascan,  Ahtna  means  "the  peopll 
of  the  land")  turned  assets  of  $13  mil 
lion  into  $20  million  without  a  losinj 
year.  Sealaska  reported  profits  of  $1.'. 
million  in  the  first  half  of  this  yearol 
sales  of  $1 1 1  million  from  its  seafood 
timber,  construction,  banking  an\ 
barge  businesses. 

The  Native  corporations  with  tb 
best  performances  and  most  valuabli 
assets,  like  Barrow's  Arctic  Slope,  wilj 
be  primary  takeover  targets  when  thi 
ban  on  selling  stock  is  lifted.  "StocJ 
will  be  looked  on  as  pure  cash  an< 
ultimately  will  be  sold,"  fears  Wil 
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Production_Resulls 


1975  1982  Recap 
Divisions  1  and  2 


initial  figures  confirmed  production  lorecasis  of  19  '  nits  lor  both  divisions 
As  anticipated.  Division  2  produced  15  units,  almost  four  times  higher 
than  the  4  umts  produced  by  Division  1 

Increased  demand  and  low  inventory  required  additional  production. 
Division  1  produced  8  units,  versus  19  for  Division  2     The  strong 
increase  in  production  for  Division  1  was  caused  by  product  demand  In 
Division  2  lhal  outstripped  production  capacity 

Addilional  capital  eipenditures  and  e»lra  personnel  enpanded  the  capacity 
for  Division  2  and  allowed  an  increase  ol  32  percent  for  a  total  volume 
of  25  units    Improved  distribution  and  added  storage  allowed  Division 
1  to  increase  production  by  50  percent  to  12  units    Combined  production 


Total  production  decreased  a  total  of  8  units  for  Divisions  1  and  2  Thi 
decrease  was  attributable  to  reduced  demand  lor  the  product,  coupled 
with  high  inventories  from  prior-year  production     Divisions  1  and  2 
manufactured  6  and  23  units  respectively,  (or  a  total  ol  29  units. 


Overall  production  decreased  8  i 
Division  2's  figures  dropped  trorr 
year  However.  Division  ]'s  prod 
low  inventory  present  at  the  end  of  1978 


its  because  of  the  induslry  recession 
i  volume  of  23  units  in  1978  to  11  this 
tion  mereased  m  order  to  replenish  the 


1980  The  industry's  recovery  broughl  total  production  back  up  to  37  uni 
Division  1  increased  production  by  20  percent  over  1979  to  12  urn 
Division  2  saw  volume  more  lhan  double  to  25  units 


)n  increased  by  10  units  to  an  all-time  high  of  47  u 
i  volume  of  41  units  outpaced  the  induslry  average, 
dropped  lo  6  units  while  facilities  were  expanded 
;ated  by  increasing  production 


Continued  strong  den- 
continued  its  growth  i 
a  high  of  14  units  evi 
through  July. 


md  pushed  production  to  65  units  Division  ; 
i  volume  lo  51  units  Division  Is  volume  read 
■  though  expansion  of  the  facilities  continued 


A  thousand  words 
is  worth  a  picture. 


\\  the  IBM  Displaywriter,  the 
gelling  stand-alone  text  proces- 
as  business  graphics. 

e  IBM  Displaywriter  now  has  a  fea- 
r  hat's  loo  good  for  words:  Chartpack. 
i  pack  makes  it  easy  for  secretaries 
(  ale  lour  kinds  of  business 
a  lies  —  bar  graphs,  line  graphs,  pie 
Hs  and  customized  charts. 

course,  the  IBM  Display  writer  con- 
ns to  help  revise,  edit,  reformat, 
I  !  and  corrccl  spelling,  merge,  do 
at,  file,  footnote,  and  process  data. 

I  can  also  communicate  with  other 
i  alible  IBM  computers  and  office 
f  ms.  For  example,  when  the 

aywriter  is  attached  to  a  host  com- 
i  using  IBM's  Professional  Office 

m  (PROFS)  software,  secretaries 

lectronically  share  information  — 
.   file-.,  calendars  —  with  other  pro- 
■  inals  and  managers  using  IBM 
"  inal  ( Computers  or  IBM  terminals. 

hat's  more,  the  price-  of  a  basic 


Displaywriter  System  is  now  $4,990. 
Prices  of  other  models  have  been  re- 
duced up  to  2'.W( . 

To  arrange  for  a  free  demonstration  of 
the  IBM  Displaywriter.  call  your  local 
IBM  representative,  visit  an  IBM  Prod- 
uct Center,  call  the  toll-free  number  be- 
low or  mail  the  coupon. 

Well  be  glad  to  give  you  a  picture  of 
what  Chartpack  can  do. 

IBM  Displaywriter  Office  System 
Write  today  to  IBM.  DRM.  Dept.  1Y3.  400  Parsons 
Pond  Drive.  Franklin  Lakes.  NJ  07417. 
□  Please  have  an  IBM  representative  eall  me. 
n  Please  send  me  a  free  brochure. 
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BUSINESS  I'llOM 


Cull  IHHDin  t  t  I  KIIO  IBM-24(>K  Ext.  ? 


It  is  impossible  to 

think  small 
in  a  place  this  big. 


n 

r 
wit 


[■•■ 


-  "1  HIS  PLACE  IS  U  S  WEST. 

Geographically,  we  are 
1L  the  largest  of  the  seven 
llonal  holding  companies 
Mpted  by  the  divestiture  of 
Ij&T.  Yet  geography 
■ply  one  measure, 
irl  certainly  not  the 
nkt  impressive 
Iksure,  of  our 
Ijngth. 

Take  a  close 
Ik  at  some  of  the 
Injections  for  our 
{don's  growth, 
I  MIT/Harvard 
■jit  Center  for  Urban 
lilies  did.  And  their  study 
Wpopulation  trends  revealed 
ibjt  the  marketing  area  of 
IIWEST  is  the  fastest  devel- 
img  in  this  country.  Faster, 
Un,  than  the  much  touted 
Ubelt.  This  is  a  dynamic 
kjironment  for  growth. 

Personal  income  growth 
Wur  area  is  outpacing  the 
iaof  the  country  by  26%. 
m  unemployment  is  lower, 
pi|  average  age 
BDunger,  and 
inj  housing 
Bits  per  capita 
Imhigher.The 
bqcation  level 
altar  people 
iaj<s  at  the  top. 
Tfc  quality  of 
m  work  force 
is  ^question- 
al^ high.  And 
ui  uestionably 
p|iable  as  a 
■puree  for 
krlvth.  A  recent  study  by  Inc 
Meazine  compared  wage, 
Ipuctivity  and  education 
ills  on  a  state  by  state  basis. 
f  t  li  S  WEST  region  is  home 
fcpen  of  the  top  ten  rated 


states  in  that  study. 

The  traditional  base  of 
agriculture,  ranching  and 
mining  in  our  area  is  yielding 
its  lead  to  high  technology 
and  service  based  industries, 


Population  Growth  Trends 
1980-2000 

51% 


Based  on  projections  by  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  of  MIT  and  Harvard  University.  August.  1982 


industries  that  require 

the  kind  of  telecommunica- 
tions systems  that  we  provide. 

Our  region  abounds 
with  natural  resources  that  will 
promote  the  growth  of  industry 
and  enrich  the  lifestyles  of  our 
residents.  70%  of  the  known 
gold  reserves  in  the  48  states, 
90%  of  the  nations  copper, 

98%  of  its  uranium, 
91%)  of  its  silver  and 
60%  of  its  iron  ore. 
This  area  provides 
46%  of  the  nation  s 
supply  of  saw  timber 
(critical  to  there- 
covering  housing 
market)  and  encom- 
passes 57%  of  the 
national  forest  lands. 
40%  of  the  nations 
food  product  is  root- 
ed in  our  soil. 
Five  of  the 
ten  cities  of  great  opportunity, 
cited  by  John  Naisbitt  in  his 
book,  Megatrends,  are  in 
U  S  WEST  territory.  Ours  is  a 
diverse  and  dynamic  region, 
capable  of  accommodating 


the  evolving  decentralization 
of  America  with  land,  natural 
resources,  trained  individuals 
and  a  stimulating  environment. 
This  environment  is  a 
natural  setting  for 
telecommunications 
growth.  The  increas- 
ing base  and  the  increas- 
ing capacity  to  service 
that  base  will  nurture 
continued  progress. 

We  serve  14  states 
populated  by  27  million 
people,  encompassing  43% 
of  the  continental  United 
States.  We  employ  more  than 
80,000  people  and  manage 
over  $15  billion  in  assets. 
On  our  first  day  in  business 
we  will  be  among  the 
Fortune  top  50.  Bigger  in  assets 
than  Xerox,  Westinghouse  or 
Eastman  Kodak. 

The  new  and  developing 
industries  of  this  country  are 
increasingly  dependent  on  the 


Personal  income  growth  in  our  region  is 
outpacing  the  rest  of  the  country  by  26%. 

information  their  telecommu- 
nications system  can  bring  them. 
And  we  bring  them  the  future. 

Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
to  think  small  in  a  place  this  big. 

For  more  information 
about  U  S  WEST,  address  your 
request  to:  John  Trygg, 
Director  of  Investor  Relations, 
U  S  WEST,  Quebec  One  Bldg., 
5700  South  Quebec  Street, 
Englewood,  Colorado  80111. 


LIJSWEST 


M  e're  out  to  win  our  spurs. 


will 


liam  L.  Hensley,  an  Eskimo  banker 
connected  to  the  Nana  Regional  Corp. 
He  is  not  alone.  Some  Native  leaders 
want  to  create  trusts  to  allow  the 
lands  to  be  held  in  perpetuity,  with 
corporations  acting  as  management 
agents.  Proxy  fights  among  the  sell 
and  don't-sell  Natives  already  are 
breaking  out.  The  controversy 
grow  as  1991  nears. 

Of  course,  all  Alaskans,  not 
just  the  Eskimos,  are  enjoying 
the  boom.  Per  capita  income  of 
$16,257  is  the  nation's  highest, 
as  are  the  living  costs. The  state 
even  pays  its  residents  divi- 
dends from  the  Alaska  Perma- 
nent Fund  Corp.,  funded  by  oil 
royalties  and  currently  holding 
$4.8  billion  in  its  kitty.  More 
than  450,000  citizens  will  each 
get  a  dividend  of  $386.15  this 
year,  part  of  the  spend-now  mo- 
mentum, but  that  is  down  from 
$1,000  in  1982.  Says  one  politi- 
cian: "If  the  state  is  dumb  enough  to 
send  me  a  check,  I'm  dumb  enough  to 
spend  it.  But  I  don't  think  it  breeds 
much  respect." 

Now  the  six  Permanent  Fund  trust- 
ees want  to  tap  the  stock  market  to 
better  the  current  return  of  123A%  on 
investments,  mostly  4-year  and  5- 
year  Treasury  notes.  They  have  au- 
thority to  invest  $600  million  in  New 


York  and  American  Stock  Exchange- 
issues  and  put  an  additional  $400  mil- 
lion into  real  estate.  It's  added  risk 
they  feel  they  have  to  take;  Prudhoe 
Bay  income  will  begin  declining  in 
the  late  1980s. 

Back  in  Barrow  the  sun  was  just 
beginning  to  sink  at  10  in  the  evening 
when  an  old  friend,  Margaret  Gray, 


Margaret  (nay  and  her  home  in  Barrow 
"They  just  got  zucchini  in." 


69,  an  Inupiat  Eskimo,  invited  Forbes 
to  stroll  the  beach.  While  Barrow  is 
changing,  and  her  three  beautiful 
daughters  are  scattered  in  jobs  around 
the  state,  much  of  her  life  is  as  it  was 
before  the  money  came.  She  put  left- 
overs from  dinner,  a  caribou,  potato 
and  carrot  stew,  in  the  refrigerator. 
The  dirty  dishes  would  later  be 
washed  in  a  tiny  sink,  filled  by  hand 


with  15-cents-per-gallon  water  ladlec 
from  an  old  oil  drum. 

If  her  sink  is  small,  Maggie  doesn't 
cook  much  now  anyway;  the  Norti 
Slope  Borough  government  feeds  se- 
nior citizens  hot,  whale-size  fret 
lunches  every  day. 

Maggie's  home  is  a  two-story  shack 
covered  ih  tar  paper.  Her  father  built  ii 
on  federal  land  with  wood  sal 
vaged  from  the  schooner  7'rattsa 
shipwrecked  off  the  coast  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Th< 
village  boys  were  out  this  night, 
delicately  balancing  on  minia 
ture  icebergs,  wind-driven  fast  tc 
the  gravel  beach.  They  fishec 
with  sticks  for  tiny  tomcod  anc 
candlefish,  using  whale  blubbei 
as  bait.  Later  a  12-year-old  grand 
nephew  dropped  by  with  twe 
small  fish.  Maggie  thanked  hirr 
and  explained  that  some  respeci 
for  elders  remains  among  tru 

  Inupiat  Eskimos. 

Strolling  by  Stuaqpak,  she  laughec 
at  the  sight  of  bananas  at  $1.79  i 
pound.  She  said  she  had  hated  bananas 
for  years  after  eating  her  first  one.  Thai 
was  when  she  was  a  schoolgirl  ii 
Sitka.  That  day  long  ago  she  had  eater 
it  bitter  peel  and  all.  Then  she  said 
"They  just  got  zucchini  in,  but  thest 
people  aren't  sophisticated  yet.  The) 
don't  know  how  to  cook  it."  ■ 


■  ■ 


Wire  into  the  business  circuit  in  San  Antonio. 

High-tech  industries  are  charging  intothe  future,  and  moving  to  San  Antonio  today.  Joining  companies  that  are  profit- 
'  ing  in  San  Antonio,  such  as  Southwest  Research  Institute,  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Tandy  Corporation  and  Datapoint. 
They  profit  from  the  high  productivity  of  an  energetic,  trainable  work  force.  The  resources  offered  by  nine  colleges  and 
"^universities.  And  a  citywide  commitment  to  corporate  expansion  and  relocation.  Join  these  high-tech  companies  that 
ffcean  business  in  San  Antonio.  And  wire  into  a  winner.  .       .  . 

.  For  an  Executive  Summary  and  more  information,  contact 
Terry  Britton,  President,  San  Antonio  Economic  Development  Foundation,  ■  mm  m  mm 

P.  O.  Box  1628,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78296,  (512)  226-1394.  II 


This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  any  of  these  Securities. 

The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 


1,500,000  Shares 

Consolidated  Foods  Corporation 

Convertible  Adjustable  Preferred  Stock 

(no  par  value) 

The  dividend  rate  from  the  date  of  issuance  through  December  31,  1983  will  be  8.0%  per  annum.  For  each 
quarterly  dividend  period  thereafter  commencing  January  1,  1984,  dividends  on  the  Convertible 
Adjustable  Preferred  Stock  will  be  at  the  "Applicable  Rate",  determined  in  advance  of  such  period.  Such 
Applicable  Rate  will  be  (a)  the  "Adjustment  Percentage" (initially  4.0%)  less  than(b)  the  "Benchmark  Rate", 
as  defined  in  the  Prospectus.  The  Adjustment  Percentage  is  subject  to  adjustment  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
Company,  subject  to  certain  limitations.  In  addition,  regardless  of  any  changes  in  the  Adjustment 
Percentage,  the  Applicable  Rate  will  not  be  less  than  5.5%  per  annum  or  greater,  than  11.0%  per  annum. 


Price  $50  a  Share 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  from  only  such  of  the 
undersigned  as  may  legally  offer  these  Securities  in  compliance 
with  the  securities  la  ws  of  such  State. 


MORGAN  STANLEY  &  CO. 

Incorporated 


GOLDMAN,  SACHS  &  CO.   THE  FIRST  BOSTON  CORPORATION  LEHMAN  BROTHERS  KUHN  LOEB 

Incorporated 


MERRILL  LYNCH  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
ALGEMENE  BANK  NEDERLAND  N.  V. 
BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE  WEBBER 

Incorporated 

DONALDSON,  LUFKIN  &  JENRETTE 

Securities  Corporation 

E.  F.  HUTTON  &  COMPANY  INC. 


BEAR,  STEARNS  &  CO. 


LAZARD  FRERES  &  CO. 


SALOMON  BROTHERS  INC 
A.  G.  BECKER PARIBAS 

Incorporated 

DILLON,  READ  &  CO.  INC. 
DREXEL  BURNHAM  LAMBERT 

Incorporated 

PRUDENTIAL  BACHE 

Securities 


L.  F.  ROTHSCHILD,  UNTERBERG,  TOWBIN 


SHE  ARSON /AMERICAN  EXPRESS  INC. 


SMITH  BARNEY.  HARRIS  UPHAM  &  CO.   WERTHEIM  &  CO. ,  INC.  DEAN  WITTER  REYNOLDS  INC. 

Incorporated 

September  19,  1983 


If  you  re  scared  off  by  gene-splicing  and 
computer  chips,  don't  despair.  Asamera's 
stock  has  soared  because  of  a  plain,  old- 
fashioned  gold  mine. 


All  that  glitters 
can  collapse 


By  Barbara  Rudolph 


T|  HERE  IS  AN  OLD  SAYING  in  the 
rag  trade:  "If  the  man  wants  a 
green  suit,  turn  on  the  green 
light."  This  maxim  also  applies  to  the 
3tock  market. 

Consider  Asamera,  a  $449  million- 
a-year,  Calgary-based  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration company.  These  days  it  is 
selling  what  investors  love  best: 
i  sexy  story.  On  the  surface, 
\samera  is  a  producer  of  oil  in 
Indonesia  with  a  promising  dis- 
covery in  southern  Sumatra, 
rhe  company  also  runs  a  refin- 
ery in  Denver,  which  is  hurting 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  indus- 
try (Forbes,  Mar.  28). 

In  March,  however,  Asamera 
announced  that  it  struck  gold  in 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  the  "apple 
capital  of  the  U.S, "  in  a  prospect- 
ing area  that  had  languished  un- 
der former  developers.  Don't  ask 
low  much  gold  or  what  grade.  It 
is  too  soon  to  say  for  certain.  But 
uptimistic  investors  imagine 
Dnly  the  best.  The  combined 
lure  of  gold  and  oil  drove  Asa- 
mera's stock  from  2Vs  in  August 
1982  to  a  high  of  14%  in  July, 
adjusted  for  a  3-for-l  split.  The 
shares  recently  traded  just  above 
10.  Some  winners  are  taking 
profits  and  others  worry  about 
the  near-term  outlook  for  gold. 

Getting  out  while  the  getting  is 
*ood?  Maybe.  Asamera  has  registered 
a  3-million-share  offering,  raising  to- 
tal common  shares  outstanding  to 
17.6  million  and  expanding  market 
value  to  around  $300  million.  Bullish 
analysts  project  1985  earnings  at  up- 
wards of  3  times  this  year's  level.  The 
multiple  on  current  earnings?  A  good 
Dut  meaningless  question.  Asamera 
lost  $3.9  million  on  sales  of  $186.7 


million  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  and  earned  only  $3.6  million  on 
revenues  of  $449  million  last  year. 

The  current  excitement  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  given  Asamera's 
checkered  history.  "There  are  people 
who  wouldn't  touch  this  outfit  with  a 
10-foot  pole,"  explains  one  money 
manager.  In  the  late  Sixties,  when  oil 
companies  doing  business  in  Indone- 


Asdmera  Chairman  Robert  Welty 
Finding  gold — but  how  much  and  what  grade? 


sia  were  popular,  Asamera  was  an  ac- 
tively traded  issue  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange.  Shares  in  the  firm, 
which  began  a  drilling  partnership 
with  Indonesia's  state-owned  Perta- 
mina  in  1961,  hit  a  high  of  \4Vi  (just 
above  its  current  peak)  in  1969.  The 
following  year,  when  oils  fell  out  of 
favor,  they  dropped  to  a  low  of  lVs. 

Asamera's  uranium  business  was 
another  disappointment  to  investors. 


In  1976  the  company  entered  into  a 
joint  venture  to  develop  a  territory  in 
northern  Saskatchewan,  brimming 
with  41  million  pounds  of  uranium. 
The  stock  took  off  in  1978  and  late 
1979.  A  variety  of  factors — including 
a  precipitous  drop  in  the  price  of  ura- 
nium in  early  1980 — meant  that  Asa- 
mera was  never  able  to  actually  pro- 
duce any  uranium.  A  few  montbs  ago 
Asamera  sold  off  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining pieces  of  the  deal. 

The  company's  image  has  been  tar- 
nished in  another  way,  too.  In  1977 
then-Chairman  Thomas  L.  Brook  re- 
tired just  before  the  company  revealed 
a  Bermuda  bank  account  that  only 
Brook  knew  about.  Brook  admitted  to 
making  over  $430,000  in  payments  to 
unnamed  officials  of  the  Indonesian 
government  and  Pertamina,  the  na- 
tional oil  company,  for  which  no  rec- 
ords were  kept.  No  wonder  current 
Chairman  Robert  Welty,  43,  who 
came  to  Asamera  as  controller  in 
1970,  retained  Bejan  &.  Co.  three  years 
ago  to  improve  the  company's  image 
with  investors. 

Aside  from  that,  however,  Welty  is 
sticking  to  Asamera's  traditional 
strengths.  He  sold  off  much  of  the 
firm's  industrial  equipment 
group  and  aims  to  concentrate 
on  energy.  Indonesian  oil  con- 
cessions last  year  produced  cash 
flow  of  nearly  $38  million  and, 
with  the  new  Sumatran  find, 
some  analysts  project  over  $60 
million  in  cash  flow  next  year. 
His  challenge  is  to  keep  the 
terms  favorable  and  to  invest 
the  proceeds.  "We'll  be  happy  to 
spend  that  money  on  gold  pro- 
duction as  well  as  oil  explora- 
tion," says  Welty. 

Now,  though  Asamera  has 
found  the  real  thing  in  its  Wash- 
ington gold  mine,  there  are  still 
plenty  of  unknowns.  Only 
about  15  acres  on  the  3,000-acre 
site  have  been  drilled  so  far. 
Asamera  figures  at  least  4  mil- 
lion tons  of  ore  lie  beneath 
those  few  acres.  The  company 
will  develop  the  mine  in  a  joint 
venture  with  Vancouver-based 
Breakwater  Resources,  and  has 
spent  $2  million  for  a  2,000-ton- 
pcr-day  mill.  Production  begins  not 
tomorrow  but  "sometime  in  1985." 
Cautions  one  analyst:  "Encouraging 
drilling  results  are  no  guarantee  of  a 
profitable  and  successful  operation." 
Wise  words. 

These  days,  though,  few  investors 
focus  on  this.  Gold  can — and  does — 
still   captivate   the   stock  market. 
Which  proves,  on  Wall  Street  at  least,  i 
some  fashions  never  go  out  of  style.  ■  j 
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DEWAE'S    P  BO  F  I  L  E  : 


MARK  STORY 

HOME:  New  York  City. 
AGE:  35 

PROFESSION:  Commercial  film  director, 
Pfeifer-Story  Productions. 

HOBBIES:  Writing  the  ultimate  self-help 
book  for  the  non-gregarious,  How  to  Spend 
the  Least  Amount  of  Time  with  People 
You  Don't  Like. 

LAST  BOOK  READ:  Post  Office, 
Charles  Bukowski. 

LATEST  ACCOMPLISHMENT: 
Directed  Fur,  a  satirical  short  film, 

for  Saturday  Night  Live. 

WHY  I  DO  WHAT  I  DO:  "After  eight 
years  of  taking  orders  in  an  advertising 
agency,  the  time  had  come.  The  directee 
would  become  the  director.  And  I  did." 

PROFILE:  Works  well  with  people. 
Would  prefer  not  to.  "Closet  recluse." 

HIS  SCOTCH:  Dewar's®  "White 
Label."®  "After  a  long  casting 
session  and  too  many  stage 
mothers,  having  a  Dewar's 
and  soda  is  the  only  honor- 
able thing  to  do."  J 


Pity  the  auto  worker.  He  is  puny,  weak  and 
injury  prone,  with  the  sickest  feet  in  the 
nation.  At  least,  that's  what  the  medical 
bills  from  Detroit  show. 


Sick  call 


By  Barry  Stavro 


When  Lee  Iacocca  was  run- 
ning Ford  he  told  of  how  he 
hung  tough  and  beat  down 
the  UAW  when  it  tried  to  add  vasecto- 
mies to  the  company-paid  medical 
coverage.  "So  then  my  expert  comes 
after  me  and  says,  'Dummy,  what  did 
you  do?  Don't  you  know  it's  a  lot 
cheaper  to  pay  for  a  vasectomy  than  a 
pregnancy?'  " 

The  lesson:  As  the  medical  insur- 
ance game  is  played  in  Detroit,  the 
manufacturers  can't  win,  and  the  poor 
American  car  buyer  pays  the  bill. 
And  what  a  bill  those  doctors,  den- 
tists, druggists  and  hospitals  turn 
in.  The  Big  Three  automobile  mak- 
ers are  spending  $3  billion  a  year  on 
medical  insurance —  about  $3,000 
per  worker,  plus  another  $2,000  a 
year  each  to  cover  retirees — which 
works  out  to  $400  per  car. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  fraud 
and  waste:  outright  fraud  from 
cheating  doctors  and  workers,  and 
unjustifiable  overuse  of  medical 
insurance  by  doctors  who  order 
batteries  of  tests  to  protect  them- 
selves from  lawsuits  and  by  work- 
ers who  pop  into  emergency  rooms 
and  hospitals  without  real  need. 

Take  the  podiatrists.  Chrysler  says 
its  Michigan  employees  had  been  fil- 
ing foot  surgery  claims  at  a  rate  ten 
times  that  of  its  employees  in  Illinois. 
It's  a  multimillion-dollar  complaint. 
Foot  surgery  is  covered  under  the 
UAW  contract's  provision  for  medical 
insurance.  For  a  little  foot  work  a 
worker  could  get  a  week  off  with  dis- 
ability pay.  The  podiatrist  could,  with 
a  little  serial  surgery  thrown  in — 
that's  one  toe  a  day — plus  a  little  corn 
removal  to  write  narcotics-type  pre- 
scriptions, get  a  fat  fee.  Even  the 
UAW  got  fed  up  and  two  years  ago 
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okayed  a  requirement  that  all 
Chrysler's  Michigan  employees  get 
prior  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  approval 
for  111  types  of  foot  surgery,  from 
tendons  to  ingrown  toenails.  Foot  sur- 
gery dropped  30%,  saving  Chrysler  $1 
million  a  year,  but  the  company  still 
pays  an  enormous  bill  for  foot  care.  So 
what  happened?  The  Michigan  State 
Podiatry  Association  sued  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Michigan  on 
antitrust  grounds. 

A  few  years  ago  one  Detroit  chiro- 
practor cost  the  carmakers  and  insur- 
ers $4.6  million  in  just  18  months.  He 


paid  workers  $20  a  crack  to  visit  him. 
They  got  disability  slips  entitling 
them  to  time  off  with  pay;  he  put  in 
bills  for  X  rays,  blood  tests  and  the 
like.  Nearly  1,900  patients  tromped  in 
and  cost  GM,  Ford  and  Chrysler  $1.5 
million  in  sick  pay,  another  $1.9  mil- 
lion to  replace  the  "injured"  workers. 
The  chiropractor,  now  serving  five 
years  in  prison,  and  his  associates  col- 
lected $1.2  million. 

Those  $3,000  premiums  GM,  Ford 
and  Chrysler  pay,  with  no  contribu- 
tion from  the  autoworker,  cover  up  to 
365  straight  days  of  no-charge  hospi- 
talization, some  emergency  room  vis- 


its, 20  visits  to  a  psychiatric  clinic  ani 
teeth  cleanings,  among  other  thingd 
Drug  prescriptions  cost  only  $3,  ani 
$12.50  buys  an  eye  exam  and  a  nev 
pair  of  glasses.  The  automakers  als< 
pay  50%  to  90%  of  the  costs  of  mos 
dental  work,  including  orthodonti 
work  up  to  $800. 

Medical  insurance  began  with  th 
best  of  intentions  at  GM  back  in  1 948 
But  what  cost  Chrysler  $295  a  yea 
per  active  worker  in  1964  rose  ti 
$1,157  by  1974.  More  benefits  wer 
added  for  retirees,  and  medical  costl 
soared  15%  to  20%  a  year,  to  thj 
$5,000-plus  cost  range  per  activi 
worker  today. 

"The  employees  are  very  happi 
with  it.  And  the  doctors  love  it.  [Butj 
the  health  care  benefit  offered  in  th 
auto  industry  is  an  entitlements  pn 
gram.  We  have  annihilated  the  conjj 
cept  of  price  competition  in  healt) 
care,"  says  Walter  Maher,  Chrysler'! 
director  of  employee  benefits. 

Japanese  plants  in  the  U.S.  pay  less 
At  Nissan's  nonunion  truck  plant  uj 
Smyrna,  Tenn.  the  monthly  premii 
urns  run  from  only  $55  for  a  singly 
worker  to  $185  for  family  coverage 
and  the  workers  themselves  pay  12%l 
which  means  Nissan  is  saving  at  least 
$1,000  a  worker  a  year  compared  witl 
the  Big  Three,  and  has  no  retire* 
costs,  either. 
The  roadblock  to  cost-cutting  rej 
mains  the  UAW.  When  Chryslei 
last  summer  asked  for  a  modesi 
$15  million  reduction  in  its  carj 
package,  the  UAW  flatly  refused 
"Shifting  the  costs  to  the  backs  a 
workers  is  really  targeting  th< 
wrong  place,"  says  Dr.  William 
Hoffman,  assistant  director  of  th< 
UAW's  social  security  department 
The  Reagan  Administration  hai 
introduced  a  bill  to  limit  the  corpoi 
rate  tax  deductions  for  health  ini 
surance  to  $2, 100  a  year,  with  extra 
costs  counted  as  worker's  income 
That  bill  is  all  but  certainly  dead  ii 
the  current  Congress. 
Ford  is  trying  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  an  attack  in  the  contrac 
talks  next  year  by  trimming  benefit! 
for  nonunion  white-collar  employees! 
Starting  in  January  workers  will  havt 
to  pay  the  first  $250  of  a  hospital  sta) 
for  a  family  member  and  20%  of  thq 
remaining  bill  up  to  $750.  But  th^ 
UAW  considers  100%  company-paic 
medical  care  sacred  and  isn't  likely  tc 
be  impressed,  even  if  the  cost  is  del 
monstrably       burdensome — indeed 
one  of  the  reasons  the  Japanese  out1 
price  the  Detroit-made  cars.  That'; 
worth  remembering  when  the  UAW 
asks  for  quotas  or  restrictions  on  inr 
ported  cars.  ■ 
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See  beyond  the  ordinary 


The  Canon  A-1  is  no  ordinary 
;  era.  It  is  a  creative  tool.  Con- 
£  ad  as  the  ultimate  in  automatic 
I  s,  the  A-1  is  unsurpassed  in 
i  iding  exposure  control  options. 
I  e  are  six.  to  be  precise,  allow- 
*  'ou  to  select  the  one  best  suited 
i  )ur  subject.  Choose  a  shutter 
I  id  to  control  and  interpret 
I  >n.  Select  a  lens  opening  and 
I  away  a  background. 
In  the  programmed  mode,  the 
%  A-1  makes 
both  of  these 
decisions  for 
you  so  you 
can  really  con- 
centrate on 
your  subject. 
You  just  focus, 
compose  and 
shoot. 


automatic  flash.  You  can  shoot  at  up 
to  five  frames-per-second  with  the 
optional  Motor  Drive  MA.  But  most 
important,  the  A-1  does  everything 
automatically.  Freeing  you  to  shoot  a 
special  subject  in  your  own  special 
way,  and  make  a  picture  that 
nobody  else  saw. 

The  Canon  A-1.  It's  half  of  what 
you  need  to  turn  photography  into 
fine  art. 


And  create.  A  bright  digital  display  in 
the  viewfinder  shows  the  speed  ^ 
and  aperture  in  use,  whether 
the  choice  was  yours  or 
the  camera's. 

The  A-1  provides  the 
versatility  to  match  your 
imagination.  Add  any  of 
over  fifty  Canon  FD  lenses. 
A  Canon  Speedlite  for 


Canon  USA.  Inc  ,  One  Canon  Plaza.  Lake  Success.  New  York  11042 

140  Industrial  Drive.  Elmhurst.  Illinois  60126/6380  Peachlree  Industrial  Blvd  .  Norcross,  Georgia  30071 
123  Paularino  Avenue  East,  Costa  Mesa,  Calilornia  92626 1  2035  Royal  Lane.  Suite  290,  Dallas,  Texas  75229 
Bldg  B-2.  1050  Ala  Moana  Blvd  ,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96814  /  Canon  Canada.  Inc  .  Ontario 
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eugeot  reinvents  the  large  station  wag 


It  is  larger  than  the  best-selHng 
American,  European,  or  Japanese 
wagons.Yet,  uncannily,  it  handles 
exactly  like  a  sedan. 


Small  wagons  are  sort  of  cute.  But, 
as  Mom  ("The  Chauffeur")  rue- 
fully discovered,  it  takes  a  heap  of 
wagon  to  hold  all  her  members  of 
the  boonvand-blast  brigade.  And 
the  sousaphone.  And  the  trombones. 
And  the  earthquake  drum. 

After  sizing  things  up  with  a  crit- 
ical eye,  Mom  went  for  the  big  new 
Peugeot  wagon.  Which  has  almost  80 
cubic  feet  of  cargo  space -absolutely 
flat,  uncluttered  space.  And  can  tote 
over  half  a  ton  of  whatever. 

Since  then  she's  discovered  a  few 
things  about  the  Peugeot  that  she 
didn't  expect.  The  back  seat,  for  in- 
stance, is  higher  than  the  reclining 
seats  up  front.  That's  so  Peugeot 
could  give  the  passenger  in  the  mid- 
dle a  nice,  thick,  deep  seat  to  sit  in; 
no  one  rides  third  class  in  a  Peugeot. 
And  there's  not  a  single  spring  in  any 
of  the  seats -springs  are  too  bouncy 


A  wagon  that  handles  like  a  sedan  should  be 
as  comfortable  as  a  sedan.  Seats  of  sofu  supple 
leather  are  available  at  extra  cost  in  the  505  S. 


for  Peugeot's  taste.  In  their  place  is 
expensive  polymerized  foam,  which 
produces  armchair-like  seats  that  have 
been  described  as  "almost  sinfully 
comfortable'.'  The  Peugeot  is  very  def- 
initely a  wagon  for  comfort  of  body. 
It's  also  a  wagon  for  comfort  of 


mind.  This  is  one  big  wagon  tr 
designed  not  to  wag  its  tail  clu 
from  side  to  side.  More  than  01 
person  has  remarked  that  yoifc 
know  it  was  a  wagon  at  all  if  yc 
didn't  look  over  your  shoulder 
all  that  space  back  there. 


e  all-new  Peugeot  505  S 


Di  ;  an  have  a  Peugeot  wagon  with 
foj:s,  velour  seats,  or,  at  extra 
le  her  seats.  A  fuel- injected 
it  (engine  or  a  turbocharged- 
(!§ine.  Very  well  equipped  or 
inly  well  equipped.  Prices  range 
I  990  to  $17,965* 


If  you'd  like  to  know  more,  please 
call  1-800-447-2882  toll  free  any- 
where in  the  continental  U.S.  for  a 
facts-filled  brochure  and  the  name 
of  your  nearest  Peugeot  dealer. 

'Based  on  RO  E.  manufacturer's  suggested  retail  prices. 
Actual  prices  may  vary1  by  dealer.  Destination  charges, 
taxes,  dealer  preparation,  if  any,  and  license  fees  are  extra. 


©  1983,  Peugeot  Motors  of  America,  In 


TWA'S  ROYAL  AMBASSADOR  SERVICE. 


First  Class  excellence  is  the  hallmark  of 
TWA's  Royal  Ambassador  Service  to 
Europe  and  ihe  Middle  East. 

From  the  very  start  of  your  trip,  you'll 
be  treated  to  the  highest  standards  of  per- 
sonalized service. 

In  major  airports,  you'll  find  a  special 
Royal  Ambassador  desk  to  speed  you 
through  check-in.  And  a  special  lounge  to 
relax  in  before  your  flight.  You'll  even 
receive  our  Priority  BaggageSM  service  to 
ensure  that  your  luggage  is  first  off  the 
plane  when  you  arrive. 

★  ★★★* 
Gourmet  dining. 

Once  our  transatlantic  flights  take  off 
each  evening,  you'll  be  leisurely  wined 
and  dined. 

You'll  whet  your  appetite  with  cham- 
pagne and  caviar.  Tempt  it  with  an  entree 
like  Chateaubriand.  And  sate  it  with  a 


fine  ripe  cheese  or  deliciously  rich  dessert. 

You'll  satisfy  your  thirst  with  a  vintage 
wine  from  France  or  California.  Or  with  a 
selection  from  our  cognac  and  fine  liqueurs. 
★  ★★** 
Room  with  a  view. 

After  dining,  you'll  be  ready  to  relaxjn 
comfort  in  your  First  Class 
Sleeper-SeatSM 

Just  settle  back. 
The  seat 
stretches  out 
with  you  for  a  restful  sleep  under  the  stars 
all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic.  You'll  awake 
refreshed  — ready  to  face  the  new  day. 

So  call  your  travel  agent,  corporate 
travel  department,  or  TWA. 

And  experience  for  yourself  the  five- 
star  quality  that  gives  TWA's  Royal 
Ambassador  Service  the  mark 
of  excellence. 

You're  going  to  like  us 


ml  Zeckendorf  Jr.  learned  a  lot  from  his 
ither.  Which  is  why,  in  part,  he  sso  different. 


Living  with 
a  legend 


By  Howard  Rudnitsky 


illiam  Zeckendorf  Jr.  is 
not  likely  to  loom  as  large  in 
the  real  estate  game  as  his 
l^troversial  father.  Few  could.  A 
,;at  salesman,  a  master  at  getting 
pdia  attention,  William  Zeckendorf 
j;  conceived  and  developed  grand- 
iile  projects  like  Century  City,  Kips 
jy,  Roosevelt  Field,  Mile  High 
}nter,  Place  Ville-Marie,  to  name 
fly  a  few.  But  he  went  broke,  too, 
king  a  lot  of  investors  with  him 


when  his  public  company,  Webb  &. 
Knapp,  Inc.,  also  went  under  in  1965, 
and  he  declared  personal  bankruptcy 
four  years  later.  He  endured  a  few 
years  as  a  small-time  developer  and 
died  in  1976.  In  the  end  his  reach 
exceeded  his  grasp. 

Today  his  son,  William  Zeckendorf 
Jr.,  carries  the  name  and  plays  the  game 
far  more  quietly,  developing  projects 
mostly  in  his  native  New  York  City. 
Back  then,  he  lived  through  all  of  it, 
working  up  to  president  in  his  father's 
shadow,  watching  the  glorious  ride  up, 


sitting  helpless  through  the  awful  ride 
down,  when  Marine  Midland  Bank's 
calling  in  an  $8.5  million  note  brought 
the  company  into  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy. How  has  the  experience  affect- 
ed the  son? 

He  meets  a  visitor  in  his  modest, 
almost  spartan  office  in  the  building 
where  he  lives — an  office  utterly  un- 
like his  father's  grandiose  headquar- 
ters— and  he  speaks  softly,  so  softly  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  follow  what 
he  is  saying. 

"Today  we  have  a  very  small,  tight 
organization,"  he  says.  "It's  basically 
myself,  my  two  sons  and  ten  other 
people. 

"In  my  father's  heyday,  with  many 
major  projects  across  the  country  and 
in  Canada,  we  had  lots  of  vice  presi- 
dents and  a  large  staff."  He  falls  silent 
a  moment.  "Because  of  that  large 
chain  of  command,"  he  remembers, 
"things  started  getting  away  from  us. 
We  got  out  of  touch." 

Control  is  important  to  Zeckendorf 
Jr.,  who  knows  firsthand  it's  better  to 
be  small  and  successful  than  famous 
and  broke.  On  going  public  like  his 
father  did:  "Who  wants  to  have  the 
pressures  of  generating  earnings  for 
Wall  Street  and  all  the  attendant  pub- 
licity? I  prefer  the  anonymity  to  the 
notoriety.  I  started  out  way  up  at  the 
top  with  publicity.  It's  a  double-edged 


Mam  Zeckendorf  Jr. 

•thing  grandiose,  just  profitable. 
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In  the  1970s, 
t  large  U.S. 
3  only  grew  a 
on  as  fast  as 
did  in  the 


Telephone  traffic  is  growing 
faster  than  population. 
And  only  a  system  like 

ITT's  System  12  telephone 
exchange  can  keep  up. 


— if  they  grew  at  all. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  pop- 
on  growth  was  slowing  down, 
growth  of  something  else  was 
plerating. 
Data.  And  the  need  to  trans- 
it 

To  fill  this  need,  the  people  of 
created  an  extraordinary  tele- 
fie  exchange:  System  12™ 

Our  System  12  exchange, 
result  of  a  $700  million  research 

development  program,  was 
peered  specifically  to  meet 
pata-processing  revolution. 

Because  suddenly  con- 
fional  telephone  systems  were 
ly  inadeguate. 

Needless  to  say  System  12 
ranges  are  far  from  conven- 
al.  They're  fully  digital,  able  to 
die  both  voice  and  data  inter- 
ngeably 

But  what  really  makes  System 


12  exchanges 
amazing  is  ITT's 
patented  fully  dis- 
tributed control 
system — the  first 
such  system  to  ever 
exist  anywhere. 

With  fully  distributed  control,  a 
telephone  system  is  not  dependent 
on  a  pair  of  central  processors. 

So,  no  matter  what  comes 
along — more  data,  more  people, 
new  technology — our  System 
12  exchanges  can  expand  easily 
without  hardware  or  software 
alterations. 

Which  is  one  reason  why 
12  countries  have  ordered  the 
eguivalent  of  over  3  million  lines 
of  our  exchanges. 

No  one  knows  what  the 
future  will  bring.  But  with  System  12 
exchanges,  you'll  be  ready  for 
anything. 

For  more  information  about 
our  continuing  commitment  to 
advanced  telephony  contact  ITT 
Telecom,  3100  Highwoods  Blvd., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27604. 1-800-742-1240. 


The  best  ideas  are  the 
ideas  that  help  people. 


ITT 
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sword."  Bill  fr.  doesn't  criticize  His 
father's  flamboyance,  but  clearly  he 
will  have  none  of  it. 

Beyond  the  excessive  publicity  and 
the  excessive  leverage,  there  was 
clearly  substance  to  the  elder  Zecken- 
dorf.  When  it  came  to  picking  up  the 
pieces,  Zeckendorf  Jr.  points  out,  it 
was  the  investing  institutions  that 
put  his  father  back  in  business  again, 
albeit  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  "Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society  and  the 
Manhattan  Savings  Bank  financed  my 
father's  first  project  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy. They  realized  that  over  the 
years  my  father  had  done  enough  for 
them,  and  they  were  willing  to  help." 

Investors  today  remember  lit- 
tle and  care  less  about  what  hap- 
pened 20  years  ago,  he  finds. 
"What  counts,"  he  says,  "is  a 
good  track  record  since  1975, 
which  is  what  we've  had." 

He  pulls  out  a  few  examples, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  the 
old  Zeckendorf  flair  for  sales- 
manship begins  to  show 
through. 

Not  many  developers  could 
have  put  a  33-story  condos- 
cum-commercial-space  build- 
ing on  the  controversial  site  at 
96th  Street  and  Broadway  on 
Manhattan's  Upper  West  Side, 
which  had  been  sitting  empty 
since  the  early  Seventies.  In 
fact,  several  developers  before 
him  had  tried  it.  A  proposed  de- 
partment store  and  low-income 
housing  had  been  killed  by  com- 
munity opposition  and  the  lack 
of  financing. 

Then  Zeckendorf  endowed 
the  community  with  a  garden- 
like park  on  the  big  garage  roof, 
and  has  plans  for  a  restaurant  in 
the  building.  Not  exactly  as  dramatic 
or  beneficial  as  offering  the  site  for  the 
U.N.  building,  as  Zeckendorf  Sr.  did 
in  1946,  which  certainly  couldn't 
have  hurt  his  subsequent  city  pro- 
jects. But  it  worked.  The  same  shrewd 
appraisal  of  what  the  other  side  will 
jump  at  showed  through  where  others 
had  failed,  particularly  since  he  was 
now  working  with  higher-income 
buyers. 

Then  come  the  numbers.  Zecken- 
dorf fr.  quickly  sold  most  of  the  apart- 
ments at  an  average  price  of  $200,000, 
or  $200  a  square  foot,  modest  by  New 
York  standards.  "Since  you  don't  have 
a  permanent  takeout  loan  available 
for  condominiums,  you  have  to  be 
sure  you  sell  your  units  out  pretty 
quickly.  Otherwise  you  could  be  eat- 
en up  by  a  surge  in  short-term  rates. 
We're  paying  IV2  points  over  prime." 

Building  without  takeout  on  float- 


ing loans  during  1981  and  1982,  when 
rates  were  going  through  the  roof  and 
the  housing  market  was  drying  up? 
The  son  is  not  wholly  averse  to  risk. 
Zeckendorf  sacrificed  some  profit  on 
the  apartments,  but  now  he  has 
signed  up  commercial  tenants  to 
long-term  leases  at  high  rents:  rough- 
ly $50  a  square  foot  per  year  on  40,000 
feet  of  commercial  space,  vs.  a  compa- 
rable $27  per  square  foot  for  residen- 
tial tenants.  That's  where  the  real 
profits  will  come  from.  Nothing  gran- 
diose, just  profitable. 

The  next  deal:  Recently  Zeckendorf 
paid  over  $1  million  to  Rapid-Ameri- 
can Corp.  (whose  eccentric  CEO  Me- 


\Y  '// liam  Zecka  idorf  Si : 

Imaginative  deals  just  weren't  enough. 


shulam  Riklis'  son-in-law  is  a  Zeck- 
endorf partner  in  this  venture)  to  ac- 
quire an  option  on  the  abandoned  S. 
Klein  department  store  property,  lo- 
cated in  New  York's  seedy  Union 
Square.  Rezoned,  it  could  become  a 
$150  million,  700-  to  900-unit  apart- 
ment complex  plus  commercial 
space.  There  flickers  the  spirit  of  the 
father  again:  He  would  aim  to  trans- 
form the  14th  Street  neighborhood, 
where  low-income  buyers  shop  and 
drug  users  cop  in  broad  daylight,  by 
overwhelming  it  with  his  upscale  cre- 
ation. This  is  what  Zeckendorf  Sr. 
once  attempted  for  larger  sites. 

So  far  that's  only  a  real  estate  op- 
tion and  chancy  plans.  But  Zecken- 
dorf pulls  out  another  unusual  project 
that's  already  under  way:  the  Del- 
monico  Plaza,  a  $75  million,  24-story 
office  building  for  59th  Street  in  mid- 
town   Manhattan   that  Zeckendorf 


plans  to  market  as  a  condominiu 
the  first  office  condo  in  a  prime  Ni 
York  office  location. 

Practicality    reigns  there, 
"What  we're  looking  for  mainly 
foreign  banks  and  corporations  w 
may  be  interested  in  buying,"  he  sa 
What  if  the  buyer  needs  more  space 
a  couple  of  years? 

"Simple,  he  buys  an  extra  floor  nfl 
and  he  does  a  leaseback  with  us 
rent  it  out  until  he's  ready  to  u 
another  floor."  In  their  own  cou 
tries,  according  to  Zeckendorf,  mo 
foreign  companies  deliberately  b 
more  office  space  than  they  rent 
we  can't  line  up  more  than  one-thi 
of  our  tenants  in  the  next  foun 
five  months  as  purchasers,  w« 
revert  to  a  rental."  The  proj^ 
is  a  bit  risky. 

Still,  he  has  managed  to  li 
up  a  $60  million,  five-year  cc 
struction  loan  from  Manuf; 
turers  Hanover,  in  addition 
$10  million  in  equity  and  loa 
from  the  Beverly  Hills  Savin 
&  Loan. 

.  Then  there  are  the  hote 
mostly  in  New  York,  that  ha 
turned  a  nice  profit  for  Zecke 
dorf  and  his  investors  throu 
renovation  and/or  conversi* 
into  apartments — the  \pi 
room  New  York  Penta  (formei 
the  New  York  Statler),  the  Ma 
fair  Regent,  the  McAlpin  Hon 
and  the  Delmonico. 

But  large  hotel  deals  are  fl( 
always  lead-pipe  cinch 
"Sometimes  they  can  turn  0) 
to  be  bottomless  pits,"  Zecka 
dorf  notes.  "No  matter  hrj 
much  you  pour  into  them, 
seems  they  need  more  money 

  fix  up."  Zeckendorf  and  his  i 

vestors  have  already  spent  $10  mi 
lion,  and  will  spend  more,  to  upgra 
the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washingtd 
D.C.  with  no  profit  currently  in  sigli 
They  will  need  plenty  more  to  bui 
the  200  or  so  condo  units  next  dod 
Zeckendorf  is  selling  off  part  of  C 
Shoreham  investment  to  reduce  U 
own  risk  and  to  bring  in  more  mon 
to  help  complete  the  project. 

Zeckendorf  Jr.  allows  the  talk 
drift  back  to  his  father.  The  banks  1 
many  REITs  work  out  their  problerr 
he  says.  If  they  hadn't  pulled  the  n 
out  from  under  Webb  &  Knapp,  Zee 
endorf  speculates,  his  father  "wou 
have  built  the  greatest  real  esta 
portfolio  in  the  world." 

Zeckendorf  Jr.  is  54  now,  as  old 
his  father  was  in  the  heyday  of  n 
construction  period.  He  has  clear 
learned  a  lot  from  his  father — not  tl 
least  from  his  father's  fall.  ■ 
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name  and  the 
truck  carry  a  lot 

of  weight. 


e  customer-proven  Five-Star  General,  GMC's 
of-the-line  long  conventional,  is  engineered  for 
urit  with  standard  weight-saving  components  and 
>  it  hood  for  easy  engine  access  and  quick  service. 
Ipr  a  comfortable  driving  environment,  there's 
ilC's  quiet  cab  design  with 
iv.  lable  integral  air  conditioning.  flHP^H 
ih  availabie  "Softride  Cab" 
n;ints  the  rear  of  the  cab  on 


an  air  spring  that's  adjustable  from  the  driver's  seat. 

Detroit  Diesel's  8V-92TA  Series  is  just  one  of  the 
weight-saving  engine  choices  available  in  the  GMC 
General.  There's  also  a  wide  range  of  models  and 
major  components  to  choose  from,  including  GMC's 

popular  air  suspension.  See  your 
GMC  dealer  for  more  information 
about  buying  or  leasing  the  GMC 
General  that's  right  for  your  needs. 


r 


A  truck  you  can  work  with. 


r 


GMC  Five-Star  General. 


Now  even  small  boats  can  have  big  see  power. 


Daylight  fading.  Darkness  closing  in.  Time  to  turn  on 
the  radar.  And  now,  more  and  more  boat  owners  can 
do  just  that,  using  an  innovative  new  radar  from 
Raytheon. 

Designed  specifically  for  small  craft,  it's  com- 
pact, lightweight,  power  efficient.  Easily  installed  on 
boats  down  to  20  feet  in  length .  Ideal  for  sailboats . 

Best  of  all  is  the  extraordinary  quality  of  the 
display.  A  revolutionary  design  converts  conven- 


tional radar  signals  into  a  TV-like  picture.  The  resi 
is  a  bright,  long-lasting  image  with  chart-like  qua) 
and  detail .  It's  even  possible  to  freeze  the  picture  ft 
taking  bearings  and  range  measurements. 

This  new  radar  opens  up  a  whole  new  dimens 
in  safety  at  sea.  And  a  new  dimension  in  Raytheon 
marine  market,  too.  Along  with  radiotelephones,  i 
depth  sounders,  and  electronic  navigation  equipm! 
from  Raytheon,  radar  now  becomes  a  practical 


y  for  thousands  of  small  craft  owners  across 

mntry  and  around  the  world. 

A.t  Raytheon  our  involvement  in  electronics  runs 
I  And  not  just  at  sea.  Our  products  range  from 
I  onic  components  to  information  processors, 
>]  medical  electronics  to  air  traffic  control  and 
fise  systems.  In  all,  a  large  and  growing  business. 

Raytheon  . . .  a  five  and  a  half  billion  dollar  com- 
r  in  electronics,  aviation,  appliances,  energy, 


construction ,  and  publishing.  For  copies  of  our  latest 
financial  reports,  please  write  Raytheon  Company, 
Public  Relations,  141  Spring  Street,  Lexington, 
Massachusetts  02173. 
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\he  bold  spirit  of  innovation  that  made  Sony  successful  is  no 
pnger  enough.  A  great  Japanese  company  is  in  deep  crisis. 


Sony's 
profitless 
prosperity 


By  Michael  Cieply 


F|  or  two  decades  Sony  has 
been  the  proudest  of  Japan's 
great  multinational  corpora- 
lions.  Starting  from  nothing,  just  after 
1} world  War  II,  it  has  earned  a  name 
that  stands  for  quality,  innovation 
B|id  growth.  Global  in  its  reach,  Sony 
I  Ists  its  shares  on  23  stock  exchanges 
■  I  12  nations.  In  its  main  line 
If  business,  consumer  elec- 
tronics, it  has  long  since 
►  Iwarfed  the  competing  oper- 
ations of  such  pioneering 
It.S.  consumer  electronics 
febmpanies  as  Zenith  and 
lICA  and  helped  drive  many 
B |thers  out  of  business.  Even 
||mong  its  Japanese  rivals, 
llily  Matsushita,  whose  Pan- 
pfconic  brand  is  well  known 
bt  the  U.S.,  is  bigger  in  con- 
ijpmer  electronics.  To  Sony's 
uredit  are  such  examples  of 
Electronic  wizardry  as  the 
transistor  radio,  the  transis- 
r  prized  TV  and  the  home  vid- 
I  p  player. 

[I  So,  Sony  is  a  proud  name 
arid  a  proud  company.  But 
[;  imong  corporations,  as 
I  itnong  individuals,  pride  fre- 
.'  mentiy  goeth  before  a  fall. 

l/hile  Sony  hasn't  fallen,  it  is  stum- 
i  ling.  Since  fiscal  1981  its  once  explo- 
sive sales  growth  has  virtually  ceased, 
fhile  net  profits  have  dropped  from 
almost  8  cents  on  the  sales  dollar  in 
I  1980  to  about  2  cents.  The  essential 
I  lumbers  to  consider  are  these:  nearly 
tp  billion  in  sales  and  a  profit  of  per- 
I  japs  $  1 00  million  for  the  year.  That  is 
Ijrofitless  prosperity.  Fiscal  1983,  end- 
tig  Oct.  31,  will  be  the  third  year  in  a 
bw  that  profit  has  declined  in  both 
ibsolute  and  relative  terms.  In  the 


meantime,  Sony's  toughest  rival  in 
home  electronics,  Matsushita,  has 
been  reporting  growing  profits,  even 
during  the  recession  periods  of  fiscal 
1982  and  1983. 

Juzoh  Akiyama,  manager  of  Sony's 
Betamax  plant  in  central  Honshu, 
runs  his  hand  through  his  gray- 
flecked  hair.  "Last  year,  very  dark," 
he  mutters.  Akiyama  has  reason  to  be 


Akio  Morita  (facing  page)  and  his  mentor,  Masuru  Ibuka 
Caught  in  a  dilemma  they  understand  better  than 
anyone  else.  "If  we  stop,"  says  Morita,  "we  will  be 
beaten  [by  the  Koreans  and  other  Asians),  just  as 
American  industry  was  beaten  by  the  Japanese." 
Within  Japan,  the  heat  is  already  intense. 


gloomy.  Sony's  pioneering  Betamax 
system  of  videotape  recorders  shows 
many  signs  of  being  squeezed  out  by 
the  Matsushita-led  family  of  VHS  sys- 
tems. In  1975  Sony  stood  alone  in  the 
VTR  market;  in  1982  it  held  14%. 

In  Tokyo,  at  Sony's  sprawling  re- 
search center,  engineer  Senri  Miyaoka 
sips  the  ritual  lemon  tea  with  a 
Forbes  reporter  and  talks  about  what 
he  calls  Sony's  "survival  run." 

Darkness?  Survival?  What  has  gone 
wrong  with  the  Sony  miracle?  Essen- 


tially this:  In  terms  of  quality  and 
innovation,  Sony  is  producing  premi- 
um products  for  a  market  where  it  can 
no  longer  charge  a  premium  price. 
With  most  of  its  innovations,  it  sim- 
ply doesn't  have  time.  For  whenever 
Sony  innovates,  its  competitors  come 
to  market  with  a  me-too  product  of 
comparable  quality  and  lower  price. 
It's  the  nature  of  the  home  electronics 
business.  In  the  automobile 
industry,  by  contrast,  an  in- 
crement of  quality  or  an  in- 
novation that  increases  costs 
by,  say,  10%,  can  frequently 
support  a  price  that  is  25% 
higher  than  that  for  more 
mundane  automobiles;  as  for 
example,  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Cadillac  and  a  Chev- 
rolet. Not  so  in  consumer 
electronics. 

For  this  reason  Sony  is 
hard  put  to  earn  a  return  on 
its  huge  investment  in  re- 
search and  development. 
R&D  will  cost  Sony  8%  of 
sales  in  1983 — almost  4 
times  more  than  its  profits — 
perhaps  10%  next  year,  and 
even  more  in  the  future. 
That  is  because  Sony  pledges 
to  be  first,  with  the  best,  in 
the  relentlessly  competitive 
consumer  electronics  market.  But  be- 
ing first  no  longer  carries  much  of  a 
premium,  either  in  price  or  in  exclu- 
sivity. As  engineer  Miyaoka  put  it  to 
Forbes:  "Because  we  spend  10% 
doesn't  guarantee  we  can  come  up 
with  good  products." 

Rivals  are  spending  a  smaller  per- 
centage, yet  reaping  steady  gains.  Gi- 
ant Matsushita,  with  $15  billion  sales 
in  1982,  spends  4.4%  on  R&D  and 
will  probably  register  its  fourth  con- 
secutive earnings  increase  this  year. 
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Smaller  Sharp  spends  5.8%  of  sales  to 
develop  products  in  many  of  Sony's 
markets.  Sharp  will  see  its  net  in- 
crease about  14%. 

Short  of  a  complete  overhaul  in  the 
way  it  thinks  about  and  approaches 
its  business,  Sony  is  caught  in  a  des- 
perate race  it  cannot  win.  Sony  per- 
sists in  spending  money  on  research 
from  which  it  cannot  reap  an  ade- 
quate return,  because  it  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  company  to  do  so.  These 
are  habits  left  over  from  the  days 
when  few  were  yapping  at  its  heels. 
Today  the  company  is  squeezed  not 
only  by  powerful  Japanese  competi- 
tors but  also  by  companies  in  neigh- 
boring Asian  countries — companies 
that  are  every  bit  the  promising  up- 
starts today  that  Sony  was  in  1953, 
the  year  Chairman  Akio  Morita  paid 
his  first  visit  to  the  U.S.,  to  license 
transistor  technology  from  Western 
Electric. 

Which  puts  Sony  in  a  dilemma  that 
no  one  understands  better  than  Mor- 
ita, who  says  of  Sony's  R&D  burden: 
"If  we  stop,  we  will  be  beaten  by  [the 
Koreans  and  other  Asians],  just  as 
American  industry  was  beaten  by  the 
Japanese." 

Closer  to  home,  the  heat  is  already 
intense.  At  least  a  dozen  major 
competitors — including  Toshiba,  Hi- 
tachi, Sanyo  and  Victor  Co.  of  Japan — 
are  doing  to  Sony  what  Sony  did  to 
such  American  corporations  as  Mo- 
torola and  GE  in  the  1960s.  "When 
Japan  was  running,  looking  at  the 
back  of  the  U.S.,"  explains  Dr.  Ma- 
koto  Kikuchi,  distinguished  head  of 
Sony's  Research  Center,  "we  could 
see  the  mistakes  of  the  first  runner. 


We  could  see  you  spending  a  lot  of 
money  and  gaining  no  power."  And 
now?  "The  companies  coming  after 
can  see  us.  The  relative  speed  is  high- 
er for  the  runner  coming  afterwards." 
In  other  words,  Sony  blazed  the  trail 
that  Matsushita,  Sharp  and  the  rest 
have  built  into  a  hugely  profitable  (for 
them)  highway. 

In  the  past  that  "pioneer's  tax"  was 
supportable.  Sony  could  once  count 
on  two  or  three  years  of  technological 
monopoly  to  reap  the  reward  of  its 
brilliant  inventions.  Now  competi- 
tors catch  up  in  four  to  eight  months. 
To  choose  one  example,  Sony  last  Oc- 
tober introduced  its  laser-based,  com- 
pact audio  disk,  capping  a  six-year, 
$25  million  quest  for  what  its  engi- 
neers call  "perfect  sound."  Impressive 
achievement.  But  visit  the  ]am- 
packed  electronics  shops  of  Tokyo's 
frenetic  Akihabara  district,  where  Jap- 
anese consumers  shop  for  the  latest 
gadgets  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
Just  ten  months  after  Sony  introduced 
its  disk  player,  grim-faced  shoppers 
were  haggling  over  Matsushita  and 
Hitachi  disk  players  that  underpnee 
Sony  by  as  much  as  35%.  In  the  ba- 
zaar-like pandemonium  of  the  Akiha- 
bara, moreover,  Walkman  imitations 
are  as  commonplace  as  cheap  tatami 
mats,  and  Sony's  famous  Trinitron 
color  TVs  stand  shoulder-to-shoulder 
with  52  look-alikes,  many  of  which 
offer  seemingly  equal  picture  quality 
for  less  money. 

The  unpleasant  fact  is  that  even  the 
technological  edge  of  Sony's  research 
is  steadily  dwindling.  In  videotape  re- 
corders, for  example,  Sony  is  intro- 
ducing costly  innova- 


tions—voice chips,  smaller  cassettes 
better  sound.  But  these  do  little  t( 
advance  the  basic  technology,  and  up 
start  producers — Korean,  Taiwanesi 
as  well  as  Japanese — can  easily  cop 
them  in  the  years  ahead. 

Tlhat  is  no  casual  judgment.  Liste: 
to  the  somber  words  of  Masunl 
Ibuka,  Sony's  75-year-old  founder  and 
honorary  chairman,  who  unburdenee 
himself  in  a  long  talk  with  Forbes 
when  our  reporter  visited  the  com 
pany's  austere  Tokyo  headquartersl 
Said  the  crusty,  gray-headed  Ibuka: 
who  once  braved  the  laughter  of  fel 
low  engineers  to  plunk  the  might) 
transistor  into  tiny  radios:  "I  thin 
the  speed  of  change  will  become  mod 
and  more  intense.  However,  we  wil 
perhaps  not  benefit  from  this  acceler 
ated  speed  in  innovation.  The  effec1 
that  we  can  get  has  perhaps  come  to  i 
ceiling.  So  we're  now  receiving  lesq 
compared  to  the  amount  of  effort  we| 
put  in." 

Consider  the  videotape  recorder! 
VTRs  and  videotape  are  Sony's  lifel 
blood,  accounting  for  42%  of  tota 
sales  and  as  much  as  60%  of  profits 
Eight  years  ago  Sony  stood  alone  ii 
the  market.  Today  13  price-slashinj 
competitors  have  devastated  margin: 
on  its  Betamax,  while  reducing  Son] 
to  a  14%  market  share.  To  help  shore 
up  Betamax'  slide,  Sony  has  increasec 
software  offerings,  doubling  the  title: 
in  its  house-brand  video  library.  But 
reversing  the  old  "give  away  the  razor 
sell  the  blades"  dictum,  it  produces 
that  software,  without  profit,  to  sup 
port  equipment  sales. 

Modern  business  lore  tells  how  thi 
two   Japanese  pioneers,   Ibuka  anq 


The  pioneer  tax 
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Ten  years  ago  Sony's  spending  on  research  and  develop-  sive,  able  competitors  like  Matsushita  and  Sharp, 
ment  came  to  just  3.7%  of  sales.  This  year  it  is  spending  which  spend  a  smaller  percentage  and  frequently  mim- 
8% — next  year  perhaps  more — to  stay  in  front  of  aggres-    ic  Sony's  most  successful  products. 
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ilorita,  humbled  such  U.S. 
)nsumer  giants  as  Zenith 
id  Motorola  in  decades 
ist.  But  look  at  Motorola 
>day.  It  ceded  consumer 
lectronics  to  the  Japanese 
,id  concentrated  on  higher 
xhnologies.  A  sterling  per- 
irmer,  Motorola's  1983  rev- 
lues  should  reach  $4.2  bil- 
on,  with  a  handsome  $210 
dllion  net.  Motorola  has 
ansformed  itself  into  a  sta- 
:.e  supplier  of  high-margin 
roducts  to  industry  and  gov- 
•nment.  The  world's  sec- 
ld-largest  vendor  of  semi- 
mductors,  it  last  year  sold 
1.267  billion  worth  of  chips, 
iany  of  them  to  Japanese 
)rporations  like  NEC. 
"n   short,    Motorola  was 

i  forced  to  temper  genius   

ith  discipline.  So  now  must  Sony.  If 
pt,  in  the  long  run  it  cannot  survive, 
lys  Morita's  friend  and  sometime 
Iviser,  City  University  of  New  York 
'rofessor  of  management  Yoshi  Tsur- 
!mi:  "Sony  is  not  yet  a  Chrysler.  But  I 
iar  that  by  1985  Sony  will  be  a 
hrysler  if  it  doesn't  wise  up." 
That  this  grim  realization  has  belat- 
Tly  taken  root  at  Sony  may  owe  less 
I  Morita  than  to  Norio  Ohga.  Ap- 
:)inted  president  last  fall,  when  his 
15-year-old  predecessor,  Kazuo 
vama,  died,  the  stocky  Ohga  is  a 
ashy  dresser  who  sang  opera  bari- 
me  for  the  NHK  network  symphony 
xhestra  before  joining  Sony  in  1959. 
;e  is  also  a  stern  disciplinarian,  hav- 
ig  learned  American-style  cost  man- 
;ement  during  his  14-year  stint  as 


Sloganeering  at  Sony's  plant  in  Kohda 
From  the  top  of  the  picture  down,  translated 
from  the  Japanese,  the  signs  read: 
"Quality  depends  on  you" 
"Be  consumer  minded" 

"Even  small  ideas  lead  to  big  improvements" 


president  of  a  CBS  joint  venture  in  the 
Seventies. 

At  53,  Ohga  is  Morita's  junior  by 
nine  years.  But  the  difference  between 
the  two  men  is  even  more  profound 
than  age.  Morita  is  what  you  might 
call  a  product  innovator — a  scientist 
who  lives  for  developing  a  brighter  TV 
or  smaller  tape  recorder.  Ohga  is  a 
process  innovator  who  worries  about 
making  those  products  cheaper.  Mor- 
ita speaks  of  his  own  much-vaunted 
"sixth  sense"  for  innovation.  Ohga, 
who  understands  that  Matsushita 
needs  only  a  few  months  to  imitate 
what  Morita's  sixth  sense  produces, 
talks  of  "rationalization."  Last  winter 
he  shook  freewheeling  Sony  to  its 
core  by  installing  a  rigorous  system  of 
profit  centers. 


"It  was  high  time,"  says 
Ohga,  embarrassed  that  such 
accountability  should  have 
waited  so  long.  "We  have 
tried  several  times  to  intro- 
duce what  we  call  operation- 
al groups,  where  each  group 
is  to  make  its  own  profit.  But 
the  system  has  been  only 
nominal.  There  was  no  sub- 
stantial restructuring,  even  if 
we  used  the  term."  Ohga 
complains  that  hurried  divi- 
sion heads,  caught  up  in  the 
cult  of  product  innovation, 
reported  rudimentary  profit- 
and-loss  figures,  but  never  in 
terms  of  return  on  assets. 
Without  adequate  return-on- 
asset  comparisons,  invest- 
ment inevitably  concentrat- 
ed in  certain  deep  pockets, 
_:   most  notably  in  Sony's  cap- 

tive components  supply  units.  But,  as 
Norio  Ohga  points  out:  "Investing  to 
get  $4  billion  in  sales  wasn't  always 
cost  effective." 

Tlake,  for  example,  semiconductors. 
Last  year  semiconductor  technolo- 
gy soaked  up  20%  of  Sony's  R&D 
money,  along  with  about  $154  mil- 
lion in  capital  investment,  partly  at 
chip  manufacturing  plants  at  Miyagi 
and  on  Japan's  "Silicon  Island"  of 
Kyushu.  Predictably,  Sony's  semicon- 
ductor technology  is  superb.  Sony  sci- 
entists have  resolved  image  retention 
and  smear  problems  in  light-sensitive 
CCD  chips,  while  digital  processing 
and  high-speed  gallium  arsenide  chip 
development  is  far  advanced.  But  un- 
til Ohga  dictated  otherwise  this  year, 
those  costly  divisions  supplied  only 


The  darkening  debt  picture 
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Straining  to  robotize  its  labor-intensive  plants,  Sony 
doubled  capital  expenditures  to  more  than  $400  million 
a  year,  in  both  1981  and  1982.  Meanwhile,  cash  flow 


dropped,  punished  by  falling  profits.  Result?  Long-term 
debt — never  a  significant  factor  at  equity-rich  Sony- 
has  risen  to  17%  of  total  capitalization. 
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Sony,  while  Sharp  and  even  giant 
Matsushita  had  long  ago  learned  to 
spread  costs  by  selling  chips  to  out- 
side manufacturers. 

A similar  talc  is  told  by  Sony's  min- 
iiature  motors  and  ultrasophisti- 
cated  recording  heads.  Matsushita  has 
routinely  sold  similar  products  to  out- 
side VTR  assemblers,  thus  amortizing 
cost  and  raising  market  share  for  its 
VHS  format  to  nearly  70%  of  the 
world  market.  Only  now  will  Sony 
begin  to  do  likewise,  thanks  again  to 
Ohga.  Painfully  it  is  groping  for  the 
industrial  markets  that  help  give  Mo- 
torola its  admirable  stability. 

A  somewhat  happier  example:  per- 
sonal computers.  Sony's  ex 
pensive  SMC- 70  person 
al  computer  system 
has  languished 


miserably  since  its  introduction  last 
fall.  Consumers  have  plenty  of 
cheaper  alternatives.  The  good  news 
comes  with  Sony's  3.5-inch  micro- 
floppy disk  drive.  Last  month  the 
American  National  Standards  Insti- 
tute adopted  Sony's  3.5-inch  format 
as  its  standard — no  small  coup  for  a 
Japanese  company.  Hewlett-Packard, 
nine  months  into  a  two-year  contract 
with  Sony,  will  have  shipped  50,000 
Sony-built  disk  drives  for  its 
own  personal  com- 
puter by  Nov.  1 . 


Of  course,  there  are  no  guarantee 
that  Sony  will  prosper  in  hcad-to-hea 
competition  with  disk  driv 
heavyweights  like  Shugart  and  Tar 
don.  But  bere,  in  contrast  to  the  voh 
tile  consumer  market,  Sony  can  us 
its  precious  lead  time  to  lock  buyei 
into  multiyear  contracts  and  tig 
supplier  relationships. 

Ohga  hopes  eventually  to  exac 
50%  of  Sony's  sales  from  such  nor 
consumer  business  as  computer  corr 
ponents  and  professional  broadcas 
equipment — thus  deriving  a  doij 
ble    advantage    from  Sony' 
innovativeness 


Overmatched? 


With  mote  than  3  times  Sony's  sales,  Matsushita  gener-  tops  Sony  in  sales  per  employee.  And  Matsushita's  solid 

ates  8  times  as  much  operating  income  and  spends  a  far  position  in  Japan's  domestic  market — which  accounts 

smaller  percentage  on  R&D.  Volume  also  gives  Matsu-  for  54%  of  revenues — have  insulated  it  from  the  shocks 

shita  a  big  advantage  in  automation.  Hence  Matsushita  of  trade  restraint  and  world  recession. 
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Will  this  new  attitude  produce  a  big 
Lyaff,  then,  on  Sony's  growing  in- 
jstment  in  high-definition  TV, 
hich  Sony  hopes  to  sell  to  the 
orld's  broadcasters?  Perhaps,  but 
iobably  not  before  the  1990s,  be- 
luse  of  the  ancient  chicken  and  egg 
oblem.  Neither  broadcasters  nor 
■nsumers  want  to  pay  for  HDTV  un- 
:  the  others  have  gone  first.  How 
iout  office  automation?  "We  are  try- 
g  to  work  out  a  strategy,"  says 
hga,  with  painful  reference  to 
toy's  word  processing  device,  mtro- 
hced  in  the  spring  of  1982.  The  ex- 
'  nsive  Typecorder  has  been  stuck  in 
minuscule,  upscale  market  niche, 
ow  about  corporate  video?  To  be 
re,  there  are  hopeful  signs.  Ford  Mo- 
ir  recently  purchased  5,000  video- 
sks  and  more  than  $10  mil- 
m  worth  of  equipment  to 
un  salesmen  and  pitch 
ialership  prospects,  though 
;  ost  of  Japan's  major  banks 
j)w  use  Sony  equipment  to 
Oliver  five-to-seven-minute 
Janagerial  pep  talks  in  the 
iommg.  But,  though  grow- 
Jg,  industrial  video  sales  ac- 
J>unt  for  less  than  5%  of 
Iny  sales. 

JSo,  for  the  immediate  fu- 
jre  at  least,  Ohga  and  Mor- 
H  are  stuck  on  the  consum- 
electronics  treadmill, 
here  they  must  either  shore 
p  their  faltering  business  or 
iop  from  exhaustion  in  the 
uckening      race.  Ohga 
lows  this.  "The  companies 
at  have  a  weak  neart,"  he 
untly  pronounces,  "will  have  to 
op  out." 

JJake  no  mistake.  Sony  knows  it 
■Acould  be  one  of  the  dropouts, 
hatever  the  company's  faults,  com- 
acency  is  not  among  them.  Over  the 
;t  two  months  Forbes  visited  ten 
my  research  and  manufacturing  fa- 
lities  in  Japan  and  the  U.S.  and  in- 
rviewed  more  than  two  dozen  top 
anagers.  In  every  meeting,  the  talk 
rned  back  to  Sony's  crisis. 
Some  of  Sony's  problems  are,  of 
airse,  beyond  Morita's  and  Ohga's 
'ntrol.  One  such  problem  is  Japan's 
etime  employment  system,  which 
ore  than  one  self-proclaimed  West- 
Hi  expert  has  held  up  as  a  cure-all  for 
|le  West's  manufacturing  ills.  But  as 
tny's  case  would  seem  to  prove,  life- 
pe  employment  is  like  Social  Secu- 
:y:  a  human  luxury  that  can  be  af- 
,rded  during  growth  years,  but  which 
Its  like  a  lead  belt  in  slump  years. 
ius,  in  the  summer  of  1982  sales  for 
my's  Beta-format  consumer  VTR 
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slowed,  the  victim  of  world  recession 
and  lower-priced  VTRs  from  Sony's 
Japanese  and  neighboring  Asian  com- 
petitors. Unable  quickly  to  contract 
its  work  force,  Sony's  inventories  rose 
25%  over  last  year's  levels,  to  $1.4 
billion.  Sony  had  to  finance  that  in- 
ventory with  massive  short-term  bor- 
rowing at  rates  as  high  as  18%. 

Many  of  Sony's  aging  plants  are  still 
labor-intensive.  Sony  garnered  ]ust 
$104,571  in  sales  per  employee  last 
year,  compared  with  $122,574  for 
Matsushita,  $143,605  for  Sharp  and  a 
whopping  $187,303  for  highly  auto- 
mated Sanyo.  This  really  hurt  during 
the  recession. 

When  the  assembly  lines  finally 
throttled  back,  employees  still  on  the 
payroll: were  shuffled  into  nonproduc- 


tive busywork.  Former  CCD  chip- 
makers  slapped  mustard  on  sand- 
wiches at  the  Atsugi  plant  cafeteria, 
while  quality  control  "circles"  at  the 
2, 100-employee  Ichinomiya  Betamax 
factory  spent  idle  hours  compiling 
productivity  suggestions.  At  last 
count  those  industrious  workers  had 
broken  the  8,000-suggestion  mark 
and  were  on  their  way  to  a  company- 
set  goal  of  12,000  ideas.  A  humane, 
and  perhaps  enlightening,  exercise — 
though  Sony  might  have  taken  a  les- 
son from  Sharp,  which  sent  40%  of  its 
production  force  out  selling  when  the 
calculator  market  collapsed  in  1972. 

Sony's  industrial  statesmanship  has 
also  taken  a  toll  in  labor  costs.  With 
his  keen  eye  trained  as  much  on  inter- 
national goodwill  as  cost  competi- 
tiveness and  return  on  investment, 
Monta  built  overseas  plants,  princi- 
pally in  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  while 
Matsushita  and  Sanyo  moved  heavily 
into  cheap  labor  pools  like  Mexico, 
Taiwan  and  Malaysia.  Morita's  direct 


foreign  investments  have  won  Sony 
much  international  acclaim — and 
doubtless  some  market  share.  Europe, 
for  example,  now  accounts  for  24%  of 
Sony's  sales,  vs.  13%  in  1974,  when 
Morita  opened  Sony's  first  European 
plant,  in  Wales.  But  by  locating  near 
his  markets,  Morita  has  increased 
wage  costs.  And,  in  Sony's  30-odd  Jap- 
anese factories,  managers  didn't  sig- 
nificantly reduce  "Shoyo"  bonus  pay- 
ments, which  account  for  about  40% 
of  worker  salaries.  Such  is  the  price  of 
Japan's  celebrated  labor  harmony. 

W-  hy  not  automate  those  labor-in- 
tensive plants?  Harried  industrial 
engineers  are  stymied  by  Sony's  rapid 
pace  of  product  change — a  side  effect 
of  Morita's  "sixth  sense." 

"Look  at  the  automobile  industry," 
suggests  Masaaki  Morita,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  chair- 
man and  Sony's  production 
chief.  "They  manufacture 
practically  the  same  model 
for  over  two  or  three  years. 
That  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  use  robotics  for  most 
of  their  production  pro- 
cesses." 

Much  like  the  car  compa- 
nies, Matsushita  is  heavily 
robotized,  thanks  to  its  enor- 
mous volume  and  relatively 
simplified  product  vari- 
ations. At  Sony,  however, 
"We  change  into  different 
products  every  half  year  or 
every  ten  months,"  says  Ma- 
saaki Morita.  "Even  though 
we  manufacture  the  same  ba- 
sic categories  of  audio  prod- 
ucts or  video  products,  we  have  to 
come  up  with  something  new  every 
half  year  or  so." 

It's  not  that  Sony  hasn't  tried.  The 
frustrated  younger  Morita  speaks 
from  hard  experience.  In  the  last  two 
years  Sony  has  spent  at  least  $24  mil- 
lion to  robotize  components  plants  at 
Kohda  and  Minokamo  in  the  hill 
country  200  miles  southwest  of  To- 
kyo. The  change  eliminated  some  700 
jobs.  Full-time  jobs  were  pared 
through  attrition,  since  Sony's  pre- 
dominantly young  and  female  work 
force,  which  cannot  be  trimmed  to 
meet  short-term  shocks,  nonetheless 
turns  over  about  every  four  years.  Sea- 
sonal workers,  who  traditionally  mi- 
grate to  Kohda  from  their  snow-coun- 
try farms  in  the  winter,  simply  won't 
be  hired  this  year. 

So  far,  so  good.  Yet  a  costly  robot 
that  plugs,  say,  400  components  into  a 
circuit  board  at  one  swoop  must  work 
three  shifts  a  day  to  pay  for  itself 
before   the   rapid   pace   of  product 
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Sony's  new  president,  Norio  Ohga 

A  process  innovator,  not  a  product  innovator,  and 
shaking  up  Sony  by  insisting  on  American-style  cost 
management.  "It  was  high  time,"  he  snaps. 


change  makes  it  obsolete. 

Much  of  the  trouble  traces  directly 
to  Morita,  feisty  and  vibrant  at  the  age 
of  62.  He  has  become  less  an  operating 
executive  and  more  an  industrial 
statesman.  Relishing  the  role,  he 
darts  freely  between  Paris  and  New 
York  and  Tokyo.  He  plays  tennis  with 
Virginia  Wade,  gives  interviews  to 
Playboy  and  seems  absorbed  by  his 
blossoming  career  as  "wise  man," 
serving  on  boards  like  the  U.S. -Japan 
advisory  commission.  "I  am  quite  in- 
volved with  trade  matters,"  he  says, 
"because  I  am  one  of  the  few  busi- 
nessmen who  can  deal  with  them." 

Akio  Morita  is  clearly  good  for  Japa- 
nese relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  can  Sony  afford  his  costly 
statesmanship? 

Morita  still  commands  passionate 
loyalties  in  Sony's  ranks.  Insiders 
now  chuckle  at  their  early  qualms 


over  his  obsession  with  the  tiny 
Walkman.  "He  brought  in  this  little 
radio,"  an  executive  recalls  of  one 
product  meeting.  "And  1  thought  to 
myself,  'Sony  will  build  thatV  "  In 
fact,  Sony  has  built  over  7  million 
Walkmans — and  enjoyed  an  unusual- 
ly gratifying  two-year's  lead  time  be- 
fore competitors  cracked  the  full  se- 
cret of  its  miniaturized  stereo. 

When  we  interviewed  him  in 
Sony's  spacious  New  York  office, 
with  its  breathtaking  view  of  Central 
Park,  Morita  made  it  clear  that  he  still 
relies  ultimately  on  Sony's  ability  to 
introduce  hot  new  products  to  restore 
Sony's  damaged  profitability. 

"By  such  creation,  we  expand  de- 
mand," snaps  Morita,  his  sharp  brown 
eyes  flashing.  Those  words  echo  the 
creed  that  made  Sony  a  towering  glo- 
bal presence. 

Since  last  October  Sony  has  intro- 


duced hi-fi  video,  the  audio  disk, 
compact  home  video  camera,  a  twen 
tieth  Walkman  model.  More  of  tha 
consumer-oriented  magic  will  follow 
"The  whole  technology  is  changing, 
Morita  beams.  "1  already  feel  the  turn 
ing  point.  We  are  going  up." 

But  Monta's  optimism  belies  th 
murmurings  in  Tokyo  headquai 
ters,  where,  despite  the  loyalty  t 
Morita,  a  visitor  more  and  more  hear 
of  the  strides  Nono  Ohga  is  making  ii 
cutting  Sony's  production  costs. 

From  the  candor  with  which  Son 
is  addressing  its  problems,  relief  ma 
yet  come.  The  market  for  home  elec 
tronics  products  is  clearly  in  an  explo 
sive  stage,  and  Sony  remains  in  man 
ways  out  front  in  this  market.  Bu 
unless  its  current  soul-searching  pro 
duces  tangible  results,  the  compan 
may  end  up  as  an  also-ran  in  the  busi 
ness  it  once  led.  ■ 


Birds  of  a  feather 


Nimbly  dodging  among  the  taxicabs,  Sony  Chair- 
man Akio  Morita  recently  slipped  into  a  steamy, 
equipment-packed  movie  director's  van  parked  outside 
New  York's  Plaza  Hotel.  There  the  famous  Japanese 
businessman  met  with  Francis  Ford  Coppola,  the 
grandstanding,  near-broke  movie  mogul  of  Godfather 
fame  and  C»ie  From  the  Heart  infamy. 

Morita  is  clearly  taken  with  Coppola.  Since  1980 
Morita  has  lavishly  endowed  Coppola  with  free,  experi- 
mental high-definition  television  equipment  and  spe- 
cially priced  goodies  like  Sony's  BVP  330  professional 
video  camera  and  its  state-of-the-art  VTRs.  Coppola 
gets  a  dream  video  production  system  on  the  cheap. 
Sony,  in  return,  gets  some  great  PR  and  a  "Hollywood 
test  bed"  for  devices  that  Morita  believes  will  reshape 
the  movie  business.  It's  all  part  of  Morita's  near-obses- 
sion with  new  products  (see  stoiy). 

Coppola  maintains  that  video  gadgetry  will  help  him 
to  slash  shooting  expenses  by  25% 
on  his  latest  project,  a  Jazz  Era 
gangster  film  called  Cotton  Club. 
Why  the  savings?  On  Cotton  Club 
sets,  regular  35mm  film  is  shot  in 
time-coded  sequence  with  video- 
tape, thus  eliminating  daily  rushes 
and  allowing  Coppola  to  edit  in- 
stantly in  his  $650,000  Sony- 
equipped  control  van.  Moreover, 
Coppola  shapes  scenes  around  a 
videotape  sketch  that  is  compiled 
during  studio  rehearsals.  These 
measures  cut  shooting  time,  which 
costs  about  $150,000  a  day,  from 
16  to  11  weeks.  That  all  adds  up  to 
a  $5.25  million  cost  reduction  for 
the  film. 

There's  more  to  come.  Coppola 
plans  to  shoot  his  next  picture — a 
futuristic  drama  about  "a  man 
with  electronic  vision"  tentatively 


titled  Interface — directly  on  Sony's  advanced  high-defi- 
nition video  recording  machines.  He  will  then  transfer 
the  end  result  to  35mm,  cutting  production  time  still 
further.  Filmmakers  have  talked  of  such  potential  for 
years.  But,  with  Sony's  help,  Coppola  may  be  the  first 
to  produce  a  mainstream  feature  film  directly  on  video. 
His  objective:  "to  make  a  fully  developed  movie  in  nine 
shooting  days." 

Morita,  meanwhile,  dreams  of  vending  high-defini- 
tion equipment  not  just  to  filmmakers  but  also  to 
owners  of  small,  150-seat  video  theaters.  These  would 
be  manned  by  a  single  ticket-taker.  "Next  to  him  [the 
ticket-taker]  stands  a  stack  of  VTRs,"  predicts  Morita. 
"He  pushes  in  a  cassette  and  that's  it."  This  means  new 
markets  for  Sony  and  savings  for  theater  owners,  who 
eliminate  the  costly  projection  engineer.  Thus  does 
Sony  still  innovate.  But  without  better  profits  it  cannot 
continue  to  do  so. — M.C. 


Filmmaker  Francis  J 
Pioneering  on  the 


orcl  Coppola 
cheap. 
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THE  STRONG  BANKERS 


1m 


merica's  strongest  big  bank  is  in  Toledo.  Here,  one  of  the  largest  grain  storage  facilities 
/er  built  was  financed  by  AmenTrust,  which  puts  more  equity  behind  each  loan  dollar 
lan  any  of  the  top  100  U.S.  banks.  Get  a  strong  banker  working  for  you.  Call  Stephen  E. 
unk,  Senior  Vice  President  (216)  687-5677.  AmenTrust.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

lit 


The  Up  &  Comers 


Wood-fired  electricity  generation?  Geother- 
mal-powered fructose  plant?  Don 't  laugh. 


Money  is  growing 
on  trees 


By  John  Merwin 


It  was  the  kind  of  thing  that,  like 
Linda  Ronstadt,  once  set  Jerry 
Brown's  heart  aflutter:  "alterna- 
tive energy"  from  sources  such  as 
wood-burning  utility  plants  and 
grain-to-alcohol  conversion.  Now 
suggest  that  alternative  energy  is  a 
hot  business  and  they'll  start  to  won- 
der who  let  you  out.  For  a  yawn,  men- 
tion heavy  construction 
and  engineering,  too. 

Yet  Ultrasystems,  Inc., 
a  little  company  in  Irvine, 
Calif.,  is  doing  just  fine  in 
both  fields.  Ultrasystems 
is  building,  among  other 
esoteric  projects,  three 
wood-burning  electric 
generating  plants  in  Cali- 
fornia in  which  it  will  re- 
tain ownership  interests. 
Two  of  the  plants  are  be- 
ing built  for  Pacific  Light- 
ing Corp.,  an  equity  part- 
ner that  has  contracted  to 
sell  the  electricity  to  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
the  nation's  largest  util- 
ity. Ultrasystems  also  is 
building  two  wood-fired 
plants  to  generate  steam 
for  Procter  &.  Gamble's  internal  use 
and  electricity  for  outside  sale. 

Ultrasystems  owes  its  success  to 
raw  aggressiveness  and  opportunism. 
Founder  and  President  Phillip  Stevens 
has  a  talent  for  exploiting  government 
programs  for  all  they  are  worth.  With 
a  10%  investment  tax  credit  and  a 
10%  energy  tax  credit,  the  owner  of  a 
$20  million  wood-burning  generating 
plant  can  wipe  $4  million  off  his  tax 
bill  in  practically  a  single  stroke.  De- 
preciation deductions  will  total  $20 


million  in  just  five  years.  The  tax 
breaks  alone  mean  that  the  owner  can 
recoup  about  two-thirds  the  invest- 
ment in  construction  in  five  years. 

There's  more  to  it  than  tax  gim- 
micks, though.  Federal  legislation  en- 
acted in  1978  requires  utilities  to  buy 
power  from  outsiders  instead  of  build- 
ing new  generating  plants.  Thus  they 
avoid  big  upfront  construction  costs. 
Now  the  costs  are  spread  over  many 


Ultrasystems  President  Phillip  Stevens 
Raw  aggressiveness  and  opportunism. 


years.  So  while  most  engineering  and 
construction  giants  have  watched 
their  backlogs,  bottom  lines  and  pay- 
rolls shrink,  Ultrasystems  for  several 
years  has  expanded  and  posted  new 
financial  highs.  Last  year  its  backlog 
more  than  doubled  to  $63  million, 
revenues  doubled  to  $46  million  and 
earnings  rose  50%  to  $2.1  million. 
This  year's  first  half  is  even  more  im- 
pressive. Backlog  is  up  93%,  revenues 
advanced  73%  and  net  is  190%  above 
last  year's  first  half. 


Stevens,  54,  is  a  UCLA  engineeriri 
graduate  who  grew  up  in  a  tough  eaa 
Los  Angeles  neighborhood,  where  hi 
made  money  selling  flowers  on  strea 
corners.  (Selling  style  is  the  key  o 
peddling  flowers,  he  says.  Hold  sevej 
al  bunches  of  flowers  between  the  fir! 
gers,  so  the  prospective  customs 
envisions  a  larger  bouquet  than  thl 
single  bunch  he  actually  buys.)  As  al 
engineer,  he  rose  through  the  ranks  < 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  and  later  TRv 
Inc.,  where  he  managed  the  billiori 
dollar  Minuteman  III  missile  prograrrj 
Figuring  he  knew  as  much  abovj 
securing  government  contracts  as  anji 
body,  Stevens  set  out  on  his  own  ii 
1969.  His  first  job,  a  consulting  assigr 
ment,  enabled  Litton  Industries,  Inc.  tt 
move  from  dead  last  to  eventual  win 
ner  of  a  $30  million  Defense  Depart 
ment  contract.  The  winning  edge  i 
these  competitions,  Stevens  explain! 
isn't  so  much  the  substance — mos 
competitors  can  supply  the  technolc 
gy — as  the  style  of  the  proposal.  Lik 
streetcorner  flower  selling,  you  se 
"We  know  how  to  respond  to  goverr 
ment  requests, "  Stevens  says,  his  poiri 
buttressed  by  a  wide  array  of  Ultrasys 
terns'  government  contracts  and  loa: 
guarantees. 

Though  Ultrasystera 
grew  steadily  on  a  diet  c 
defense  projects  and  pel 
rochemical-related  cor 
struction,  it  found  i| 
wood-burning  niche  i: 
the  mid-1970s  when  th 
EPA  told  sawmillers  tha 
they  could  no  longfl 
burn  waste  wood  in  th) 
open  air.  Ultrasystem| 
built  a  few.  wood-firei 
power  plants  for  then 
and  thereby  gained  vahj 
able  experience. 

Like  conventional  engj 
neering  and  constructioi 
firms,  Ultrasystems  sub 
mits  competitive  bids  oj 
specific  projects  decide 

  on  by  customers.  But  Ul 

trasystems  engineers  much  prefer 
dream  up  projects,  find  customers  ii 
need  of  them,  help  raise  financin 
and  take  equity  interests  in  the  pro 
jects.  After  all,  there's  not  mucl 
walk-in  business  these  days.  "We  ar 
creating  our  own  business  environ 
ment,"  Stevens  says.  By  taking  equif 
in  its  projects,  Ultrasystems  avoid 
competitive  bidding,  enhancing  it 
front-end  engineering  and  construe 
tion  (E&C)  fees.  Future  income  fron 
its  equity  interests  gets  shelterei 
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r  all  the  world's  great  thinkers, which  is  the  greatest? 

\  single  chip  can  already  remember  over  256,000  pieces  of  information.  And  come  up 
:f  tnswers  in  milliseconds.  Will  chips  ever  be  able  to  reason  like  people?  We  don't  know, 
it.iere's  certainly  no  question  they're  a  powerful  tool  with  enormous  potential. 

Allied  is  helping  them  reach  that  potential.  We  introduced  the  first  ultra-pure  chemicals 
Help  make  it  possible  to  pack  even  more  information  on  each  chip. 

bday  we're  the  largest  U.S.  supplier  of  materials  (chemicals  and  precision  wm 
Ironic  components)  to  the  semiconductor  industry.  And  a  leader  in  R&D.  We're  .  p 

II  to  stay  a  leader.  Helping  chips  become  smarter  can  only  help  us  profit, 
uon't  have  to  be  Einstein  to  see  that. 


We  mear 
business 

IXIEE 

Corporatior 

Chemicals/Fibers  &  Plastics/Oil  &  Gas/Electronics/Aerospace/Automotive/lndustrial/Health  &  Scientific 


A 


am  aricxer,  ana  vice  unairman  Avery  Hush. 
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The  conventional 
wisdom  said, 
'Pull  back  on  oil.' 
Diamond  Shamrock 
responded  by 
acquiring  Natomas 
—  more  than 
57,000  barrels 
a  clay  of  crude  oil 
production." 


—  Avery  Rush 


For  Diamond  Shamrock  the 
acquisition  of  Natomas  Com- 
pany, approved  by  stockholders 
on  August  30,  1983,  was  a 
resourceful  move  indeed. 

A.  It  meshed  with  two  corpo- 
rate strategies.  To  increase  sig- 
nificantly our  position  in  oil  —  we 
boosted  our  oil  reserves  by  300%, 
and  our  oil  production  by  600%. 


And  to  grow  with  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Pacific  Basin. 

B.  The  case  for  Natomas's 
Indonesian  oil  is  eloquent.  Shal- 
low offshore  fields  of  attractive 
light  crude.  Production  sharing 
contracts  with  swift  payout.  A 
stable  and  supportive  govern- 
ment. Plenty  of  potential  fields 
for  new  drilling. 


C.  It  gave  Diamond  Shamro 
a  valuable  new  asset.  Geothen 
steam.  "The  Geysers"  joint  ver 
ture  in  northern  California  sell 
a  stable  flow  of  clean,  high- 
pressure  steam  under  long-ter 
contract  to  an  electric  utility. 
That  steam  generates  1/2  biilic 
kilowatts  of  electricity.  And  the 
figure  could  double  in  the  80s. 


Diamond  Shamrock  assets 
r  nain  80%  domestic.  The 
i  Dact  of  the  Natomas  acquisi- 
t|n  is  simply  to  give  this  inte- 
c  ited  oil  and  gas  producer  more 
t  in  57,000  total  barrels  a  day  of 
f|«  oil  production  ...  a  strong 
rw  position  in  geothermal 
J  am  .  .  .  and  vastly  improved 
(  >h  flow.  If  you  would  like  to 


know  more  about  "The  Natomas 
Story"  and/or  our  ventures  in 
Alaskan  oil  and  coal,  write  for 
booklets  to  Director  of  Commu- 
nications, Suite  3255,  Dallas 
headquarters. 


6b 


Diamond  Shamrock 

The  resourceful  company 

Diamond  Shamrock  Corporation 
Dallas,  Texas  75201 


) 


In  1980,  HCA  assumed  the 
management  of  county -own 
Jackson  Hospital  in  Mariani 
Florida. 

"Our  county  built  a  new  facilit 
with  a  $5  million  bond  issue  in 
and  quickly  discovered  that  ru 
ning  a  hospital  today  is  so  com 
and  fast -changing  that  we  neec 
experts.  HCA  and  its  affiliates 
successfully  running  over  360 1 
tals.  We  wanted  that  experieno 
our  team." 
In  1981,  the  hospital  reducec 
request  for  county  funding  f 
the  first  time  in  history. 
"After  a  year  with  HCA,  we  n< 
ed  very  little  ad  valorem  tax  su] 
port,  which  in  the  past  had  rur 
high  as  $150,000  a  year.  The  ne 
two  years,  we  requested  nothing 
saving  taxpayers  about  $240,0( 

"But  what  really  surprised  us 
when  the  hospital  recently  rein 
ed  the  county  $50,000,  which  t) 
suited  in  a  county-wide  tax  red 
tion.  These  savings  were  clearly 
result  of  efficient  management 
rate  increases.  Our  semi-private 
room  rate  is  still  one  of  the  low) 
the  Southeast. 

"Yet  while  reducing  costs,  H<B 
added  services  we  badly  needecl 
like  the  only  24-hour  physician! 
staffed  emergency  room  for  40  I 
miles.  HCA  is  certainly  giving  il 
better-run  hospital  with  better  :f 
vices,  but  we  expected  that.  Wll 
didn't  expect  is  that  they  could 
so  much — and  lower  taxes  too. 
Now  all  I  have  to  worry  about  i 
pitching." 

U^^J%  Hospital  Corpora 

■  of  America 

One  Park  Plaza,  Nashville,  TN  37203 


The  Up  &  Comers 

am  taxes,  too.  Big  E&C  firms  such 
Fluor  Corp.  and  Bechtel  Group, 
c.  are  pursuing  similar  business, 
it  their  high  overhead  makes  it 
ugh  for  them  to  act  nimbly  on  the 
nailer  projects  that  make  up  Ultra- 
stems'  niche. 

Wood-burning  is  most  feasible,  ob- 
ously,  where  electricity  is  high  and 
ood  is  plentiful.  Economics  are  best 
California,  but  parts  of  Montana, 
laska,  Hawaii,  Florida  and  the  East- 
n  seaboard  are  also  attractive.  Ultra- 
stems  spots  locations  near  power 
ies,  a  water  supply  and  woods.  Its 
'ojects  make  everybody  happy.  Local 
loodcutters  and  forest  owners,  for  ex- 
nple,  benefit,  and  environmentalist 
jjections  are  rare. 

Other  innovative  Ultrasystems 
ojects  include: 

A  $35  million  North  Dakota  barley- 
•  -alcohol  conversion  plant,  owned  in 
art  by  a  local  farmers'  cooperative 
.id  Ultrasystems.  Ultrasystems  has 
i  cured  a  $20  million  conditional  Ag- 
culture  Department  loan  guarantee 
iid  $15  million  in  limited  partner- 
lip  financing  to  be  raised  by  Shear- 
,  n/ American  Express. 
I  proposed  $63  million  geothermal- 
\  powered  fructose  plant,  financed 
J'  a  $45  million  Energy  Department 
imditional  loan  guarantee  and  by 
mited-partnership  capital. 
!  Until  1985  Ultrasystems  will  bene- 
|  from  a  15%  geothermal  power  tax 
edit  in  addition  to  the  usual  10% 
vestment  tax  credit.  Ultrasystems 
jso  reckons  that  the  government 
on't  suddenly  drop  sugar  price  sup- 
»rts — which  keep  domestic  sugar 
■ices  high  and  makes  fructose  eco- 
>mical — for  fear  of  wrecking  the 
IS.  sugar  industry.  Finally,  Stevens 
;  betting  soft  drink  manufacturers 
:ill  increase  their  use  of  fructose  as  a 
:  bstitute  for  refined  sugar.  So  far  he's 
;ht  about  that.  Coca-Cola  Co.  al- 
ady  is  using  up  to  75%  fructose  in 
me  of  its  drinks,  and  last  spring 
:psiCo,  Inc.  authorized  sweetening 
i>  to  80%  of  some  of  its  drinks  with 
ictose.  Since  then  the  price  of  fruc- 
se  has  risen  50%.  Ultrasystems' 
iik  is  that  prices  or  government  poli- 
could  change  to  wreck  the  current- 
i  favorable  economics  of  fructose. 
In  view  of  that  and  other  risks,  Ste- 
ins has  kept  Ultrasystems'  balance 
I  eet  clear  of  long-term  debt.  The  bor- 
wing  is  done  through  the  ventures 
which  parent  Ultrasystems  has  an 
terest.  Ultrasystems'  own  cash  has 
me  from  operations  and  a  public 
fering  of  stock  earlier  this  year  that 


In  Paris 


HOTEL 


rtj^GEORGE  vfi==£ 


Designed  by  Americans,  named  after  an  English  king 
and  yet  uncompromisingly  French,  the  George  Vis  a  hotel  of  warm  character 
and  great  distinction.  It  stands  just  off  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
is  renowned  for  its  grand  and  lively  atmosphere. 

ATrusthouse  Forte  Exclusive  Hotel. 

Ify  clheFJeadin^Hotelsofth^WoHd^ 


For  reservations  call  toll-free:  800-223-5672  nationwide; 
212-541-4400  in  New  York  City;  1-800-268-9761  in  Canada;  416-363-6033  in  Toronto. 


THE  FIRST  PROGRAMMABLE  CALENDAR 


Monthly  PreView 

Summarizes  in  chronological  order  all  pre-programmed  dates 
for  coming  month  giving  you  the  total  picture  for  the  month  in 
one  glance 


Personalized 

Your  name  on  every  page 


Pre-Programmed  Dates 

Identifies  all  events  you  want  and  need  to 
remember  by  actually  printing  descriptions 
on  applicable  dates  Eliminates  write-ins 
Birthday  ages  and  anniversary  years  also 
calculated,  printed,  and  updated  for  suc- 
ceeding years 


Automatic  Reminder 


Shows  pre-programmed  events  one  month 
in  advance  Important  dates  will  never 
creep  up'  on  you  again 


Unique  And  Useful  For  You  And  Your  Gift  List 
THE  Business  Gift  Idea  Of  The  Year! 

•  Gold-embossed,  quality  leather-like  binder, 

•  Choose  from  7  styles, 

•  Prices  start  at  $6.95 

For  complete,  fully  illustrated  catalog  send  S1  to 
LaserDays.  P  O  Box  22533.  Dept  104.  Cleveland.  OH  44122 


Each  LaserDays  Calendar  Is  Custom-Produced 
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983  Muzak 

zak  is  a  registered  trademark 


Muzak. 
You  can't  dance 
to  our  music. 
You  can't  sing  to  it. 

So  what  good 

is  it? 


admit  our 


music  won  t  get  your 
fingers  snapping  or  your 
toes  tapping. 

Which  is  just  the  way  we 
want  it. 

For  at  Muzak,  we  design  music 
not  for  easy  listening,  but  for  easy 
working. 

You  think  to  it.  Produce  to  it. 
But  most  importantly,  your  busi- 
ness sax  es  money  to  it. 

Astonishing  claim?  Not  to  com- 
panies like  Seagram,  ADP,  and  the 
American  Management  Associa- 
tion. They  discovered  what  thou- 
sands of  others  have  learned: 


music  created  by  Muzak  is  a  valua- 
ble tool  that  allow  s  employees  to 
feel  better,  think  better  and  work 
better. 

And  that  saves  money. 
Here's  how  it  works.  First, 
k  we  arrange  a  wide  variety  of 
musical  selections  from 
^■^^     well-known  standards  to 
B^w    contemporary  pop, 
then  record  them 
^^H^  with  full  orchestra- 
tion. We  then  carefully  program 
the  performances  in  a  uniquely 
balanced  way  to  create  an 

atmosphere  that  gives  people 
a  lift,  while  at  the  same 
time  reduces  stress. 
And  since  stress 
leads  to  fatigue,  and  fatigue 
leads  to  mistakes,        our  music 
actually  breaks  the  cycle, 

reducing  the 
kinds  of 
errors  that 
commonly 

result  from  routine  work. 

Take  the  case  of  one  large  com- 
pany that  installed  us  in  their  data 
processing  department.Transactions 
increased  by  25%  while  errors 
decreased  21%. 


And  a  major  cosmetics  mam 
turer  was  delighted  to  discovei 
w  e  helped  reduce  shipping  en 
by  16%. 

Imagine  what  it  can  do  forv, 
company — in  your  accounting 
department.  Your  shipping  dej 
mcnt.  Or  any  department  whe 
the  routincness  of  the  job  coul 
get  the  best  of  vour  employee: 

Then  call  Muzak  at  1-800-1 
1000,  or  write  to: 

Muzak,  P.O.  Box  5088 

Des  Plaines,  III.  60016 

We'll  analyze  your  business 
needs  and  show  you  exactly  w| 
and  how  we  can  help  you  imp 
your  performance  with  our  per 
formances. 

Without  giving  you  a  song  a 
dance. 


Sound  Business  Solutio 


GROUP 

w 

WESTINGHOUSE  BROADCASTING  AND  CABLE,  INC 


BBSS! 


The  Up  &  Comers 


Hed  $17  million. 

■•evens'  original  business,  defense 
o|:racting,  remains  important,  de- 
bt: the  seeming  glamour  of  wood- 
iir  l  electricity  generating  and  geo- 
himal  fructose.  Ultrasystems  is  a 
I  er  in  military  communications 

0  »vare,  which  produces  30%  of  its 
a  5  and  earnings. 

it  it's  not  defense  work  that  has 
c  iunted  for  Ultrasystems'  sexiness 

1  /Vail  Street.  At  a  recent  price  of 
1  or  37  times  earnings,  somebody 
jdn  there  must  think  that  money 
^/s  on  trees. 

Bill  all  the  lawyers 

[Richard  Granat  is  correct,  the 
lwyer's  main  tool  five  years  from 
ici  will  be  a  computer  terminal  op- 
I  ;d  by  a  paralegal.  Other  people 
tali  been  saying  that  for  years.  It 
fai't  happened,  and  even  Granat,  42, 
feeedes  he  is  overstating  his  case  a 
lib.  Still,  he  sternly  warns  law  firms 
M.nd  the  land:  "Don't  hire  any  more 
iyers." 

Ilstead,  Granat  advises,  hire  more 
Illegals,  or  legal  assistants.  As  it 
lapens,  Granat  is  president  of  the 
lltute  for  Paralegal  Training  in 
ft  adelphia,  the  first  school  for  legal 
las  to  win  certification  by  the 
berican  Bar  Association. 
>;|ne  median  salary  for  a  paralegal,  at 
ir|.s  with  more  than  75  lawyers,  will 
Id 2 1,700  this  year,  according  to  Alt- 
ai. &.  Weil  Inc.,  an  Ardmore,  Penna. 
Suiting  firm.  Those  firms  on  aver- 
will  bill  1,330  hours,  at  $40  per, 
he  paralegal's  time.  Even  assum- 
:he  820,000-plus  that  the  consul- 
s  say  a  paralegal  costs  in  overhead 
benefits,  the  firms  will  make  bet- 
han  $10,000  from  each, 
ranat's  students  pay  $2,350  for 
months  of  training.  Enrollment 
lie  Institute  in  Philadelphia  num- 
182.  Fifty-three  others  attend  his 
iol  in  Houston.  Although  the  stu- 
s  pay  tuition,  Granat  sees  his  real 
its  as  the  law  firms  themselves, 
tharges  $2,000  for  each  Institute 
ruate  they  hire.  Since  it  opened  in 
J,  the  Institute  has  placed  some 
of  its  5,500  graduates.  Granat, 
owned  a  firm  that  wrote  legal 
.vare,  and  two  partners  bought  the 
itutc   from   Bell   &   Howell  in 
ch  1982  for  $200,000.  Granat  will 
pay  a  royalty  of  5%  (up  to  a  total 
675,000)  on  the  Institute's  gross 
nues  for  five  years.  The  school 
sed  S3  million  last  year, 
'en  without  legal  microcomput- 


In  New  York 


Set  in  the  heart  of  Manhattans  exclusive  Upper  East  Side  at  69th  and 
Madison,  The  Westbury  has  long  been  a  byword  for  excellence  and 
charm.  Now  luxuriously  new  throughout,  it  is  one  of  New  York's 
finest  hotels  and  home  of  the  brilliant  restaurant,  The  Polo. 

ATrusthouse  Forte  Exclusive  Hotel. 

For  reservations  call  toll-free:  800-223-5672  nationwide; 
212-541-4400  in  New  York  Citv:  1-800-268-9761  in  Canada;  416-363-6033  in  Toronto. 


Looking  for  the  library?  Then  follow 
this  sign.  It  s  the  new  national  library 
symbol. 

use  your  library  American  Library  Association 
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ing,  Granat  thinks  that  demand  for 
paralegals  would  be  growing.  The 
computer  has  undoubtedly  enhanced 
the  demand.  "It  will  revolutionize  the 
practice  of  law,"  he  says.  Granat  him- 
self has  designed  some  legal  programs 
for  law  offices.  "The  market  potential 
for  legal  microcomputer  software  is 
very  high,"  Granat  says.  "Every  law 
fiim  and  sole  practitioner  can  now 
afford  one."  It  costs  about  $40,000  to 
equip  the  average  law  library.  The  av- 
erage microcomputer  used 
by  law  firms  costs  $8,000  and 
tbe  price  is  dropping.  Each  of 
Granat's  four  computer  pro- 
grams costs  $2,000  to  $3,000. 
"By  1987,"  he  says,  "the  av- 
erage annual  expenditure  for 
software  will  at  least  equal 
the  present  $5,000  annual 
cost  of  updating  a  law  li- 
brary. That  could  be  an  $800 
million  market." 

Computer  efficiencies 
may  well  result  in  lower  law 
fees,  or  so  Granat  thinks. 
Other  observers  don't  believe 
it.  Those  more  likely  to  prof- 
it from  the  computer-parale- 
gal combo  are  the  lawyers — 
and  successful  trainers  such 
as  Granat. — Stanley  W.  Angrist 

So  far,  so  good 

1  arvin  Rounick  has 
turned  his  string  of  121 
Deb  Shops  into  one  of  the 
most  profitable  midsize  re- 
tailers around.  Not  for  the 
faint  of  heart  is  his  market, 
mainly  young  women  13  to 
21  years  of  age  along  with  a  smatter- 
ing of  elderly  types  in  their  late  20s 
and  30s.  "If  you  do  it  right,"  Rounick, 
43,  says  of  his  business,  "you  will 
make  a  lot  of  money,  and  if  you  do  it 
wrong  you  won't  have  to  worry.  You 
will  be  out  of  business." 

Rounick,  so  far,  has  done  it  right. 
His  Philadelphia-based  chain,  co- 
founded  by  his  father,  expanded  the 
hosiery  and  lingerie  business  in  the 
early  1970s  and  went  into  au  courant 
apparel  for  juniors.  Since  1975,  sales 
have  grown  to  more  than  $70  million, 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  in  January, 
from  $9.5  million.  Earnings  since 
then  have  risen  to  $5.5  million  from 
$400,000,  to  give  Rounick  an  aftertax 
margin  of  7.8%,  exceptionally  fat  for 
retailing.  For  that  Rounick  credits 
tight  inventory  and  expense  control 
as  much  as  merchandising. 
All  of  which  leaves  Marvin  Roun- 


ick richer — and  facing  one  big  poten- 
tial problem.  The  demographic  char- 
acteristics of  his  Deb  Shop  customers 
are  just  plain  terrible.  Those  nubile 
teens  are  getting  scarce.  The  number 
of  females  between  14  and  1'7  years  of 
age  will  decline  by  up  to  14%  by  1990. 
The  18-to-24  age  group  will  lose  15% 
of  its  members.  To  deal  with  the  de- 
mographics in  part  will  require  Roun- 
ick to  "follow  our  junior  customers 
up  the  career  ladder" — that  is,  keep 
'em  buying  at  Deb  Shops  long  after 
the  fantasy  of  coming  out  as  a  debu- 
tante has  washed  down  the  drain  with 


Deb  Shops  President  Martin  Rounick 
Who  needs  banks? 


the  dishwater.  It  may  be  easier  said 
than  done.  Rounick  says  he  isn't  wor- 
ried. Maybe  he  ought  to  be. 

But  then,  Rounick 's  record  suggests 
he's  a  superior  retailer,  succeeding 
against  competition  that  is  big,  tough 
and  expert:  Petrie  Stores  (Marianne 
and  Stuarts  shops),  Miller-Wohl  (Jean 
Nicole,  Three  Sisters  and  Lizzie  B.), 
Lerner  Stores  and  Charming  Shoppes. 
You  will  find  them  all  in  mails;  Deb 
Shops  are  mainly  in  the  East  and  Mid- 
west, with  about  36  in  Pennsylvania. 
Oddly  enough,  the  shops  in  places 
with  depressed  smokestack  econo- 
mies have  done  especially  well  in 
recent  years.  The  reason  bears  direct- 
ly on  Deb  Shops'  greatest  appeal:  fash- 
ion at  a  price  that,  while  not  quite  a 
discount  price,  runs  considerably  be- 
low the  chic  price  tags  found  on  much 
designer  clothing.  "Our  customers," 
Rounick  says,  "are  looking  for  value, 


but  they  will  not  pay  up  to  get  desi; 
er  labels."  Instead,  he  says,  they  w 
pay  about  $20  for  a  fashion-cut  pair 
jeans  without  a  famous  label  inste 
of  the  $30  or  $40  they  would  have 
pay  for  a  similar  pair  of  designer  jearl 
Rounick  moves  with  near-electrq 
ic  speed  to  cut  prices  once  an  item  stq 
moving  fast,  to  generate  fresh  cash  ai 
to  keep  inventory  from  taking  over  q 
stores.  For  their  part,  his  customers  a 
aware  of  his  strategy  and  drop  in  oftj 
to  spot  bargains.  "A  blouse  that  is  n 
attractive  to  many  customers  at  $ 
will  find  many  more  admirers  at  Sll 
and  it  will  fly  out  of  the  std 
at  $12,"  he  says.  "It's  simri 
the  question  of  finding  tl 
highest  price  at  which  thj 
will  happen.  "When  ltdoesij 
happen,  Rounick  disposes 
the  unwanted  stuff  throuj 
three  outlet  stores  he  operafl 
4  under  the  name  CSO,  whi< 
1  stands  for  chain  store  outlej 
Deb  Shops  went  public  U 
April,  not  to  raise  money  fj 
operations  or  expansion  or 
pay  down  debt,  but  frankly 
raise  a  lot  of  spending  ca| 
for  Rounick,  his  brother  Jac 
a  principal  shareholder,  a] 
another  shareholder,  Warr 
Weiner,  executive  vice  pre: 
dent  and  treasurer.  The  stoi 
offering  raised  close  to  $! 
million  less  underwritil 
bills.  "We  were  wealthy  t 
fore,"  Rounick  says.  "It's  ju 
that  now  we  can  spend  it.' 

Expansion,  which  conti 
ues,  is  financed  by  internal 
generated  cash.  As  far  as  tj 
company's  long-term  debt 
concerned,  there's  no  prq 

  lem;  except  for  its  capitahz! 

lease,  it  doesn't  have  ,any.  Tweni 
years  ago  a  bank  lender  dumped  tl 
company  and  it  nearly  folded, 
vowed  then,"  Rounick  says,  "to  g 
the  company  in  such  a  position  thai 
didn't  need  banks."  If  some  people  g 
rich  on  money  borrowed  from  bant 
Rounick  has  shown  you  can  also  gj| 
rich  not  borrowing  money  fro 
banks.— S.W.A. 


R2-D2  meets  Japan 

Everyone  claimed  they  were  dev^ 
oping  the  best  robot,"  says  R| 
mesh  Wadhwani,  president  of  Ame: 
can  Robot  Corp.  in  Pittsburgh.  "Ai 
we  were  saying  it,  too.  The  questio 
was,  how  could  we  prove  it?  I  decid 
to  sell  in  Japan.  The  other  robot  coil 
panies  were  afraid  to  do  it." 

Robots  are  to  Japan  what  coals  a 
to  Newcastle.  Japan  uses  robots 
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xcellence  is  achieved  only  through  consistency  and  innovation, 
.nd  subtlety. 


Certain  kinds  of  excellence  can  only 
I  achieved  by  people  inspired  by  a 
inmon  purpose  to  work  together  as  one. 
{.iple  sparked  with  rare  determination, 
lople  with  skill  and  finesse.  And  an 
1  derlying  respect  for  subtlety. 
Not  long  ago,  Renault  came  to  Bankers 
iist  with  some  very  special  foreign 
MTency  needs:  fixed-rate  offshore 
j>anese  yen.  What  we  provided  was  the 
ernational  reach  and  experience  to 
■  ;cute  an  extremely  complicated  multi- 
ion  currency  swap. 


Guided  by  an  experienced  relationship 
manager,  Bankers  Trust  currency  swap 
experts,  money  market  professionals  and 
corporate  trust  specialists  from  several 
continents  worked  together  with  skill, 
diligence  and  subtlety  to  fit  together  the 
needs  of  Renault  with  those  of  a 
Japanese  financial  institution  and  a  major 
Latin  American  borrower. 

It  is  their  extraordinary  performance 
into  which  our  philosophy  translates. 
Performance  which  makes  us  stand  out 
in  our  industry.  And  the  kind  of 


performance  which  helps  make  our 
clients  first  in  theirs. 


BankersTrust 
Company 

Worldwide 
An  international  banking  network  in 

over  35  countries. 
280  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Member  FDIC  ©  Bankers  Trust  Company. 


Who  we  are 
and  where  we're  going. 


"Introductions  are 
in  order.  Shortly,  Bell  Atlantic" 
will  step  forward  as  a  brand 
new  company,  born  out  of  the 
AT&T  divestiture,  and  made 
up  of  Bell  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
C&P  Telephone  Companies 
(serving  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia),  Diamond  State  Tele- 
phone (serving  Delaware),  and 
New  Jersey  Bell. 

"I'm  Tom  Bolger,  and 
my  job  as  CEO  of  Bell  Atlantic 
will  be  to  move  our  newly 
organized  corporation  into  the 
forefront  of  American  business 
overnight. 

"Ambitious?  Perhaps, 
but  I  want  to  impress  upon 
you  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
born  prematurely.  We're  going 
to  be  healthy  and  rosy-cheeked 
on  day  one. 

"We  start  out  with 
$17  billion  in  assets,  an  $8  billion 


revenue  stream,  and  more 
than  80,000  experienced, 
dedicated  employees  of  the 
phone  companies. 

"An  organization 
of  this  size  needs  exceptionally 
strong  senior  managers.  I'm 
happy  to  say  we  have  them. 
Dynamic,  experienced,  with 
an  entrepreneurial  spirit 
eager  for  the  opportunities 
that  lie  ahead  or  us. 

"We  start  with  built-in 
cost  efficiencies  that  should 
make  us  price-  and  earnings- 
competitive— efficiencies  built 
into  our  consolidated  corpo- 
rate structure,  the  streamlined 
operations  of  our  combined 
telephone  companies,  and  our 
highly  developed  primary 
service  area.  Because  we've 
always  employed  the  most 
advanced  technology,  we  have 
the  next  generation  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities  substan- 
tially in  place  today.  We're 
ready  to  handle  the  growing 


needs  of  our  marketplace 
without  major  capital  expe 
We  can  and  will  grow  proffl 
"Where  are  we  gou 
We're  going  to  take  107  yel 
worth  of  telephone  heritag 
and  know-how,  and  move  i 
strongly  into  the  Age  of 
Information— the  Age  of  t( 
80's  and  beyond. 

"Our  mission  is  to  ^ 
vide  our  customers  with  hi 
value  communications  sen 
and  systems,  the  integrate 
those  systems,  and  the  eqj 
ment  that  is  exactly  right} 
both  residential  and  busing 
needs.  We're  going  to  be  maj 
driven  in  a  business  we  kn 
very  well.  (Being  good  at  i| 
gives  us  a  leading  edge  tty 
we  don't  intend  to  lose.)  Aj 
we're  going  to  be  examiniri 
opportunities  for  di  versificat 
new  ventures  that  fit  our  kl 
strengths  and  strategies, 


Bell  of  Pennsylvania,  the  C&P  Telepn 


"Our  business  will  have  three  prin- 
cipal goals: 

•  to  be  the  preferred  source  of  com- 
munications solutions  for  customers  in  our  region, 
and  other  selected  markets; 

•  to  afford  our  employees  the  opportunity 
for  personal  growth  and  reward; 

•  and  to  offer  competitive  returns  to 
every  one  of  our  owners. 

"Although  simple 
in  language,  our  mission  is 
far  reaching  in  its  challenge. 
I  speak  for  all  of  us  at 
Bell  Atlantic  when  I  say 
we  enthusiastically  accept 
the  challenge.  We're 
excited  about  the 
future  and  confident 
of  our  success." 


Thomas  E.  Bolger 
Chief  Executive  Officer 
Bell  Atlantic  Corporation 


ond  State  Telephone,  New  Jersey  Bell. 


i  1983  Bell  of  Pennsylvania,  the  C&P  Telephone  C< 


HHNew  Jersey  Bell. 
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make  robots.  For  every  industrial  ro- 
bot on  the  job  in  the  U.S.,  Japan  has 
five.  Nearly  250  Japanese  companies 
compete  in  the  robot  business.  Yet 
the  American  robot  market  is  poten- 
tially the  world's  largest,  and  anybody 
who  can  sell  to  the  Japanese  obviously 
can  command  serious  attention  in  the 
U.S.,  where  some  50  companies  are 
struggling  to  supply  industrial  robots. 

Or  so  Wadhwani  thought  last  year 
when  he  flew  off  to  Ja- 
pan— and  actually  sold 
five  robots,  worth 
$250,000  in  all,  to  Sony 
Corp.  and  others.  He  sold 
them  even  though  Ameri- 
can Robot's  Merlin  costs 
more  than  twice  as  much 
as  its  indigenous  counter- 
parts in  Japan.  Wadhwani 
also  managed  to  convince 
General  Motors,  Ford, 
Honeywell  and  other 
American  companies  to 
buy  a  total  of  47  robots  so 
far.  For  what  has  been,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  a 
startup  year,  that  has 
made  a  great  beginning. 

The  question,  of  course, 
is  how  American  Robot 
has  successfully  compet- 
ed in  a  field  that  includes 
such  larger  robot  makers 
as  Cincinnati  Milacron 
and  Unimation,  owned  by 
Westinghouse.  A  poten- 
tial business  partner — 
John  Matrone,  manager  of 
Fairchild  Camera  &  In- 
strument's computer-aid- 
ed automation  group — 
supplies  part  of  the  an- 
swer: It  is,  Matrone  says, 
the  robot's  superior  com- 
bination of  precision, 
speed,  reach  and  payload 
capacity.  American  Ro- 
bot's sales  brochures 
show  the  robot  putting  a 
needle  seven  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch  wide  through  another  needle's 
eye  nine  one-thousandths  of  an  inch 
wide  without  touching  the  sides.  It 
can  do  that  with  a  payload  of  50 
pounds. 

No  one  looking  at  American  Robot 
as  recently  as  1982  could  have  pre- 
dicted its  coups.  That's  when  Wadh- 
wani, 36,  born  in  India,  joined  the 
two-year-old  firm,  then  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  poorly  managed,  direc- 
tionless and  having  a  ho-hum  prod- 
uct. The  company  had  almost  no  cash 
and  only  five  employees.  In  an  effort 


to  retrieve  its  investment,  Venrock 
Associates,  the  Rockefeller  family's 
venture  fund,  which  had  financed  the 
■firm,  hired  Wadhwani. 

He  had  already  piled  up  interesting 
credentials.  After  being  graduated  in 
1972  from  Carnegie-Mellon  with  a 
Ph.D.  in  electrical  engineering,  he 
founded  Compuguard,  a  building- 
management  systems  company.  He 
sold  out  to  BBC  Brown,  Boveri  &  Cie. 
of  Switzerland  in  1979  but  worked 
there  until  1981,  when  he  left  because 
of  disagreements  over  Compuguard's 


Ronwsh  Wadhwani  and  American  Robot  's  Merlin 
Only  one  more  hurdle  .  .  .  profit. 


direction.  From  Compuguard,  which 
was  only  marginally  profitable, 
Wadhwani  learned  two  lessons: 
"First,  never  be  undercapitalized.  Sec- 
ond, bring  in  top  management  early. 
That  has  made  all  the  difference  at 
American  Robot." 

Wadhwani  hired  engineers  from 
such  firms  as  Data  General  and  Digi- 
tal Equipment  Corp.  to  design  a  mul- 
tipurpose robot.  Japanese  companies, 
and  many  U.S.  manufacturers  as  well, 
have  typically  developed  robots  for 
specific  tasks.  Merlin  can  handle  up 
to  70%  of  all  robot  applications,  from 


arc  welding  to  electronics  assembl 
Wadhwani  arranged  over  $9  millk 
in  new  financing  so  that,  all  told,  ve 
ture  capitalists  now  own  60%  of  tl 
company.  That  left  American  R 
bot — whose  sales  are  now  only  $3 
million  a  year — with  $5  million 
cash  and  no  debt.  "When  large  comp 
nies  want  to  buy  robots  from  us,  th< 
want  to  know  we'll  be  around  for 
while,"  Wadhwani  says  of  his  rel 
tively  enormous  pile  of  cash.  "B 
sides,  the  best  time  to  raise  ventu] 
capital  is  when  you  don't  need  it 
The  company  remains  pi 
vately  held,  and  there  a: 
no  plans  to  take  it  publ 
anytime  soon.  Americi 
Robot's  prospects  a; 
bright  enough,  clearl 
that  it  doesn't  need  to  b 
off  any  risk  on  the  publi 

Wadhwani  intends 
expand  Merlin's  mark 
beyond  primary  industriJ 
users  through  licensirj 
agreements  and  contracj 
with  original-equipmei) 
manufacturers  who  wi 
buy  in  bulk. 

Britain's  Rediffusioj 
Simulation,  for  exampl 
has  licensed  Merlin  in  th 
U.K.  and  agreed  to  buy  <j 
build  160  robots  througj 
1986  and  at  least  twifl 
that  many  over  the  sui 
ceeding  six  years.  Fail 
child  Camera  &  Instm 
f  ment  has  an  agreemen 

under  consideration  to  in 
tegrate  the  Merlin  with  ilj 
own  test  equipment. 

Only  one  thing  so 
has  eluded  American  Rd 
bot  (and  almost  every  otb 
er  U.S.  robot  maker 
That's  profit.  The  com 
J(fc|  pany  will  drop  $2.5  mi 
lion  on  $3.5  million 
'mJKM  sales  this  year.  But  nex 
year,  Wadhwani  says,  wil 
be  marginally  profitabl 

  with  $11  million  in  sale: 

"We  may  be  one  of  the  very  few  pro! 
itable  companies  in  1984  in  the  robo 
tics  industry,"  he  says. 

It  certainly  could  turn  out  that  way 
but,  says  Laura  Conigliaro,  an  analys 
with  Prudential-Bache  Secuntie 
"They  are  in  a  brutal  business.  Ameri 
can  Robot  is  a  pleasant  surprise,  ani 
one  of  the  few  private  companies  thai 
should  be  watched,  but  it  has  got  t< 
stand  the  test  of  time."  Successfully 
withstanding  the  test  by  the  Japanese 
however,  has  gone  a  long  way  towarq 
improving  American  Robot'! 
chances. — John  A.  Byrne 
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utures  and  Options 

new  dimension  in  financial  planning 


A  Forbes  Special  Advertising  Supplement 


hat's  the  market  doing?"  This 
ubiquitous  question  is  asked 
by  professional  and  individual 


2stors,  portfolio  managers,  CFOs  and 
icutives,  as  well-as  young  mothers, 
rees,  cab  drivers— people  from  all 
Iks  of  life. 

so  it's  not  hard  to  understand  why,  once 
public  was  able  to  participate  in 
Tall  market  movement  without  having 
sick  -individual  companies  and  worry 
>ut  management,  earnings  or  industry 
looks,  it  did. 

The  timing  was  right.  The  bull  market 
jan  in  August  1982,  shortly  after  the 
oduction  of  stock  index  futures. 
The  newly  introduced  index  products 
med  to  be  an  ideal  way  to  participate' 


in  market  movement.  Investors  were  able 
to  express  their  opinions  on  the  direction 
of  the  market  tangibly,  by  taking  positions 
via  the  indexes. 

Now  that  the  index  products  have 
caught  everyone's  attention,  more  people 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  their 
function  is  considerably  broader  than  that 
of  a  gigantic  game  of  chance. 

The  Changing  Financial 
Marketplace 

Since  the  late  1960s,  volatility  has  dis- 
rupted financial  planning  and  distorted 
results.  We  have  experienced  double-digit 
inflation,  interest  rates  over  20%,  shif  ting 
currency  values,  and  the  cost  of  our  basic 
raw  materials  can  fluctuate  dramatically. 


Untii  a  year  ago,  conservative  portfolios 
stagnated,  in  terms  of  real  dollars,  and 
even  the  highest-rated  bonds  dropped  in 
price  as  interest  rates  rose. 

Financial  managers  obviously  needed 
help.  There  had  to  be  a  means  of  isolating 
the  volatility  and  providing  a  means  of 
managing  the  risks  associated  with  it. 

The  futures  market  has  provided  the 
agricultural  and  commodities  community 
with  a  mechanism  to  transfer  risk  for  more 
than  100  years. -Over  the  last  10  years,  the 
same  basic  concepts  have  been  applied  to 
interest  rates,  exchange  rates  and,  now, 
equity  values.  Thriving  futures  and  options 
markets  have  developed. 

However,  the  investing  public  was  slow 
to  accept  futures  and  options  within  the ' 


"V. 


m  ^ 


same  framework  as  other  investment 
opportunities 

Unfamiliarity  with  the  underlying  agri- 
cultural products  and  the  myths  that 
surrounded  the  futures  market  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  the  tesistance.  There 
was  always  the  fear  that  a  carload  of 
soybeans  or  pork  bellies  (whatever  they 
are)  would  be  dumped  on  the  front  lawn 
or,  even  worse,  in  the  boardioom. 

It  has  taken  the  unprecedented  growth 
of  the  stock  index  products  to  get  inves- 
tors' attention — and  encourage  them  to 
investigate  the  other  aspects  of  futures 
and  options  to  see  how  these  can  benefit 
even  risk-averse  investors. 


There  is "  .  a  basic  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  industry,  caused  in  large  part  by  the 
growth  of  the  financial  futures  markets," 
stated  John  J.  Conheeney,  chairman,  when 
the  name  of  Merrill  Lynch  Commodities, 
Inc.  was  changed  to  Memll  Lynch  Futures, 
Inc.  "Changing  out  name  is  one  of  a 
number  of  things  we  are  doing  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  our  business  is  changing 
to  reflect  the  revolution  under  way  in  our 
industry." 

The  recognition  of  Merrill  Lynch,  A  G 
Becker  Panbas  and  other  houses  tradi- 
tionally considered  part  of  the  equities 
world  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  growing 
acceptance  of  this  aspect  of  the  industry. 


The  growth  of  stock  index  and  currency  futures  has  crowded  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  Congestion 
will  ease  when  the  Merc  moves  to  new  quarters  in  November. 


The  Growing  World  of  Market 

The  growth  of  index  products  can  only 
be  considered  phenomenal.  Although  it 
has  been  less  than  two  years  since  the 
first  stock  index  products  were  introduced, 
they  now  are  the  fastest-growing 
segment  of  both  the  futures  and  options 
industries. 

The  first  stock  index  futures  contract, 
based  on  the  Value  Line  average,  was 
introduced  in  February  1982,  by  the  Kansas 
City  Board  of  Trade.  Within  two  months, 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  (CME) 
introduced  futures  based  on  the  S&P  500 
index  and,  soon  after,  the  New  York  Fu- 
tures Exchange  started  trading  a  contract 
based  on  the  NYSE  Composite  Index. 
Individual  and  professional  investors,  mar- 
ket analysts,  portfolio  managers,  CFOs  and 
money  managers  began  watching  these 
futures  contracts  and  using  them  to  hedge 
their  portfolios,  and  then,  as  the  bull 
market  started  to  move,  in  Augusi  1982.  to 
take  leveraged  positions  in  the  market. 

Investors  who  never  had  traded  futures 
(or  commodities  as  sume  still  called  them) 


Index  Products 

started  to  participate  in  this  previously 
alien  world. 

Stories  of  how  the  managers  of  the 
Harvard  University  endowment  fund  used 
index  futures  to  shift  their  emphasis  from 
debt  to  equities  in  a  single  shot  filtered  out 
onto  the  Street.  Majoi  pension  funds,  such 
as  those  sponsored  by  Westinghouse  and 
Exxon,  used  the  index  futures  to  take 
positions  in  the  ieviving  equity  market 
without  having  to  select  individual  issues. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  hybrid  between  the 
grain  pits  and  Wall  Street  gained  new 
respectability  and  momentum. 

According  to  Robert  K.  Wilmouth,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Futures  Association,  it 
was  the  familiarity  with  the  underlying 
element  of  the  contract  (in  this  case  an 
index  on  well-known  equities)  that  helped 
overcome  what  had  previously  been  a 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  much  of  the 
investment  community  to  consider  futures. 

Wnen  the  Commodities  Futures  Trading 
Commission  (CFTC)  authorized  pilot  pro- 
grams on  option^  on  futures,  the  Chicago 


Mercantile  Exchange  and  the  New  York 
Futures  Exchange  offered  put-and-call  o 
tions  on  their  own  index  futures. 

Another  breakthrough  occurred  in 
March  1983,  with  the  introduction  of  a 
customized  index  by  the  Chicago  Board 
Options  Exchange  of  100  stocks  on  whic 
was  already  trading  options.  This  was  tf 
first  index  product  that  was  offered  as  a 
security  rather  than  as  a  futures  contrac 
After  a  record  opening  day  volume  for 
index  products,  enthusiastic  CBOE  Chair 
man  Walter  E.  Auch  prophetically 
declared  "This  is  only  the  beginning  W 
expect  it  to  continue  to  be  a  very  active 
market " 

In  April,  the  American  Stock  Exchang 
opened  trading  of  puts  and  calls  on  the 
Major  Market  Index,  based  on  20  blue  c 
companies  representing  a  cross  section 
wioely  held  and  traded  stocks  Simul- 
taneously, they  announced  trading  on  th 
Amex  Market  Value  Index,  based  on  the 
collective  performance  of  the  800-plus 
issues  traded  on  the  Amex.  Since  the 
Amex  consists  of  smaller,  faster-growini 
companies,  this  represented  a  segment 
market  not  previously  covered  by  an  indi 

Within  weeks,  two  things  became 
cleai .  Participation  in  index  products  wa 
growing  and  there  was  an  interrelation- 1 
ship  between  index  futures  and  options. 
The  CBOE  and  CME  entered  into  an  agre 
ment  that  ultimately  resulted  in  the  CBOj 
renaming  its  100  index  the  S&P  100  and 
adding  an  options  contract  on  the  S&P  5i 
index.  Similarly,  the  CME  developed  a  fu 
tures  contract  based  on  the  newly  dubba 
S&P  100.  The  first  step  had.been  taken  td 
develop  products  that  could  be  offered  tc 
enable  investors,  whether  as  hedgers  or 
speculators,  to  participate  in  market  moy 
ment  utilizing  futures,  options  on  futuresi 
or  options  on  the  index  itself.  The  choice 
would  be  based  on  specific  need  or  tradii 
strategies  rather  than  arbitrary  boundarie 
oi  categories 

.  The  American  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  announced  an 
agreement  on  a  joint  effort  to  trade  op- 
tions and  futures  contracts  on  stock 
indexes.  The  intent  is  for  the  Amex  to 
license  its  Major  Market  Index  and  Mark' 
Value  Index  to  the  CBT  in  connection  wit! 
futures  contracts  that  would  be  traded  in 
Chicago 

By  Septembei,  the  Amex  introduced 
options  on  two  market  segment  indexes' 
the  Computer  Technology  Index  and  the  C 
and  Gas  Index.  The  CBOE  introduced  op- 
tions or.  the  S&P  integrated  International 
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WHERE  DOES  COMEX 

STAND  AT  50? 
ON  TOP  OF  THE  WORLD. 


lis  year  COMEX 
e  brates  its  50th 
r  iversary. 

ver  the  past  half  cen- 
j  ,  it  has  revolutionized 
"  world's  approach  to 
'  als  trading,  -s 

OMEX  is  the  dominant 

-  Id  market  for  gold,  silver 
i  copper  futures — providing 

i/v-cost  and  efficient  means  of 
!  icipating  in  the  metals  market, 

-  lout  the  complications  of  delivery, 
'  irance  and  storage  that  come  with 
i  sical  metal. 

ot  surprisingly,  COMEX  is  breaking  all 

•  ime  records  for  metals  trading. 
1 1982,  the  Exchange  traded  17,341,025 

i  als  futures  contracts  with  a  market  value 

•  nore  than  $700  billion.  Professional  metals 

i  iers  and  individual  investors  from  every  con 


Oil  Index. 

And  finally,  as  if  to  come  full  circle,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  began  trading 
options  on  its  NYSE  Composite  Index  on 
Sept.  23.  Although  a  NYSE  product  under 
Securities  Exchange  Commission  (SEC)  ju- 
risdiction (as  are  the  Amex  and  CBOE 
indexes),  the  options  on  the  NYSE  Com- 
posite will  trade  on  space,  leased  from  the 
New  York  Futures  Exchange,  adjacent  to 
where  the  options  on  the  futures  are 
traded  and  the  futures  contracts  on  the 
Composite  are  traded. 

As  Lewis  J.  Horowitz,  president  of  the 
NYFE,  said:  "We  now  have  a  department 
store  of  index  products  under  one  roof." 

Futures  and  Options — 
a  Whole  Lot  More  Than 
Index  Products 

Although  stock  index  products  have 
generated  the  most  attention  and  impact 
over  the  past  year,  the  range  of  products 
available  and  their  potential  uses  are 
considerably  broader  in  scope. 

Futures,  options,  options  on  futures, 
together  with  the  underlying  physical  or 
cash  positions  in  financial  instruments, 
equities  or  commodities,  work  together  to 
fine-tune  investment  strategies. 

While  there  are  many  similarities  and 
the  markets  and  uses  are  growing  closer, 
there  are  differences  between  futures  and 
options. 

Futures 

A  futures  contract  is  a  firm  commitment 
by  two  parties — the  seller,  who  agrees  to 
make  delivery  of  a  given  quantity  of  an 
underlying  commodity  or  asset,  and  a 
buyer,  who  agrees  to  take  delivery  of  the 
same  commodity  or  asset  at  a  specific 
time  in  the  future.  The  price  of  the  contract 
is  determined  on  the  trading  floor  at  the 
time  of  the  transaction. 

The  trading  mechanism  of  stock  index 
futures  is  similar  to  that  of  other  futures 
contracts,  except  that  delivery  is  by  cash 
settlement.  In  other  words,  if  the  contract 
is  not  closed  out  by  an  offsetting  contract 
prior  to  the  delivery  date,  it  will  be  settled 
by  delivery  of  the  cash  value.  The  profit  or 
loss  will  be  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  contract  at  purchase  and  the 
cost  at  settlement. 

Futures  contracts  are  marked  to  mar- 
ket—that is,  revalued  at  the  current 
price— at  the  end  of  every  trading  day. 
Holders  of  these  contracts  and  their  bro- 
kers can  then  adjust  the  margin  account  of 
the  customer  to  reflect  the  current  value. 


Options 

An  option  gives  the  holder  the  right,  but 
not  the  obligation,  to  purchase  (in  the  case 
of  a  call)  or  sell  (in  the  case  of  a  put)  an 
underlying  instrument  at  a  predetermined 
price.  For  this  right,  the  purchaser  pays  a 
premium  (or  the  cost  of  the  option)  that 
takes  into  consideration  the  current  market 
price  relative  to  the  exercise  price,  the 
duration  of  the  option  and  the  risk  evalua- 
tion. While  the  exercise  price  of  the  option 
is  set,  the  price  of  the  option  itself  is 
determined  on  the  trading  floor. 

Similar  to  their  futures  contract  counter 
parts,  stock  index  options  are  settled  by 
payment  of  cash  at  the  time  of  exercise 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  clos- 
ing dollar  value  of  the  index  and  the 
aggregate  exercise  price.  In  effect,  the 


exerciser  receives  the  "in-the-money" 
amount  for  the  option. 

Some  Similarities 

Both  futures  contracts  and  options  rj 
resent  a  standardized  commitment  on  t 
part  of  one  or  both  parties  to  another  aci 
regarding  a  specific  item  within  a  given 
period  of  time.  And  both  are  highly  leve 
aged,  giving  the  purchaser  the  opportur 
to  control  large  contracts  or  securities 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  their  va 
Yet  for  all  the  similarities,  there  are 
specific  rights  and  obligations  for  each 
type  of  transaction,  different  risks  and 
rewards,  specific  trading  patterns,  regu 
tions,  margin  requirements,  tax  treatme 
and  other  distinctions  that  must  be  take* 
into  consideration.  You  should  discuss  yi 
own  situation  with  a  qualified  broker. 


Trading  reflects  the  nation's  concerns.  In  recent  weeks,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has  experienced  record 
volume  in  both  Treasury  Bonds  and  soybeans. 


Becoming  a  Legitimate  Part  of 

When  Value  Line  Index  Futures  were 
introduced  in  February  1982,  the  traditional 
equities  analysts  and  managers  were  able 
to  participate  in  a  market  that  had  there- 
tofore been  considered  foreign  to  them. 

Financial  futures  have  been  traded  for 
over  ten  years,  but  it  has  been  only  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years  that  commercial 
banks,  investment  houses  and  corpora- 
tions have  begun  futures  programs.  Now, 
with  the  index  futures,  both  the  public  and 
the  institutional  investors  are  coming  to 
the  markets 

Likewise,  it  has  been  over  a  decade 
since  the  first  exchange-traded  options  on 
equities  appeared. 

In  1972,  the  International  Monetary 
Market  was  established  as  part  of  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  to  provide  a 


the  Capital  Formation  Proces 

means  of  covering  the  foreign  exchange 
risk  that  developed  when  the  major  curre 
cies  were  allowed  to  fluctuate  in  value. 
Once  major  banks  and  multinational  com' 
panies'  recognized  the  benefits  and  gaine 
experience  with  the  risk-transfer  mecha- 
nism of  this  market,  they  established 
active  hedging  programs. 

In  1975,  the  first  of  the  interest  rate 
futures  was  developed.  Futures  on  GNM/ 
were  introduced  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  to  meet  the  needs  of  savings  institi 
tions  that  were  caught  in  the  credit  crunc 
of  the  late  1960s  and  again  in  the  early 
1970s. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Sandor,  now  head  of 
Drexel  Burnham  Lambert's  Institutional  Ft 
tures  unit,  is  credited  with  having  spear- 
headed the  development  of  this  contract 


k  NEW  WAY  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  PORTFOLIO 

[HE  CBOE  INTRODUCES  

STANDARD  &  POOR'S 
INDEX  OPTIONS 


ow  you  can  separate  market  risk  from 
:her  risk  factors  with  the  Standard  & 
oor's  Index  Options  from  CBOE.  These 
3w  investment  vehicles  are  based  on 
ilue-weighted  indexes  that  reflect  the 
larket  with  all  the  accuracy  you've  come 
i  expect  from  Standard  &  Poor's.  And  they're 
ffered  by  the  world's  most  innovative  options 
larketplace— the  Chicago  Board  Options 
xchange. 

CBOE  offers  two  index  options.  The  S&P 
100  Index  Option, 
formerly  the  CBOE 
100,  is  based  on  a 
unique  index  of 
100  blue-chip 
itocks.  And  the  S&P  500  Index  Option  reflects 
jiefull  S&P  500" 

|  You  can  use  these  options  in  a  variety  of  strat- 
egies. They  can  help  you  take  advantage  of 
Market  movement  in  both  directions,  plus  you 
\et  high  leverage.  Although  selling  an  option  is 
ike  any  short  position  where  risk  is  not  limited, 
/hen  you  buy  the  option  your  risk  is  limited  to 
;ie  premium  alone.  And  you  get  high  liquidity 
bo,  because  CBOE  is  the  largest  and  most 
fcxperienced  options  marketplace.  With  a  ready 
narket.  And  the  in-depth  backing  of  skilled,  pro- 
fessional options  traders. 
I  Known  risk  on  the  buy  side.  Leverage  on  both 
tides.  If  s  the  kind  of  innovative  investment  vehicle 
ou  can  expect  from  America's  first  and  only 
xclusive  options  marketplace. 
Options,  like  all  investments,  involve  risks  and 
re  not  for  everyone.  For  important  information 
>n  the  uses  and  risks 
if  index  options,  ask 
our  broker  or  call  the 
BOE  for  basic  options 
md  index  options  dis- 
tosure  documents.  You'll 
>e  talking  to  the  op- 
10ns  pros.  Call:  (800) 
i35-CBOE. 


_  The  ChicagoBoard 

Options 

Exchange 


1983.  Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange 


"S&R"  "Standard  &  Poor's,"  "S&P  500,"  and  "S&P  100" 
are  trademarks  of  the  Standard  &  Poor's  Corporation. 


the  CBT  He  recognized  the  similarities 
between  the  merchandising  path  of  mort- 
gages to  the  ultimate  investor  and  that 
of  the  Board  of  Trade's  other  successful 
commodities  contracts. 

There  were  additional  features  in  the 
development  of  the  contract  It  was  a  cost- 
effective  means  of  transferring  risk.  Also 
important  was  the  concept  of  equivalency, 
which  was  carried  over  into  the  even  more 


successful  Treasury  bond  contracts  and 
allowed  a  variety  of  different  issues  to 
satisfy  delivery  requirements.  According  to 
Sandor,  these  contracts  were  in  reality 
indexes  of  the  bond  prices,  based  on  the 
bellwether  issues. 

Most  industry  observers  feel  that  the 
stock  index  products  are  at  about  the  same 
point  as  the  interest  rate  and  other  finan- 
cial futures  were  four  or  five  years  ago. 


Discount 

_YOur 

futures  plam 


f you're  thinking  of  trad- 
ing futures  or  options 
on  market  indexes,  pre- 
cious metals  or  commodities,  a 
lot  of  traders  will  be  standing 
in  line  for -your  business. 

Jack  Carl  suggests  you  hear 
out  as  many  as  you  can  stand  to 
hear  from.  Then  sort  out  their 
prose  and  promises  and  com- 
pare what  we  offer  at  a  discount. 

You'll  find  it  all  here,  from 
great  service  and  executions  to 


fully  managed  spread  and 
hedge  strategies.  Plus  an  un- 
excelled 40-year  track  record 
and  a  sparkling  reputation.  And 
much  more. 

Compare,  because  the  more 
you  know,  the  better  we  look. 
You'll  see  why  our  discount 
difference  goes  beyond  price. 
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222  S.  Riverside  Plaza 
Suite  502,  Chicago,  IL  60606 


Clearing  Member  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 

0*621*0270 

(In  Illinois,  call  collect:  312-454-5301) 
$20  DAY  TRADE,  $25  OVERNIGHT:  ALL  COMMODITIES 


While  there  is  still  a  rivalry  betweei 
futures  and  options  exchanges  regardj 
the  merits  of  their  respective  productsl 
index  products  will  eventually  be  the  c 
lyst  in  drawing  futures,  options  and  eq 
products  together. 

There  is  also  recognition  that  there 
interrelationship  between  the  two  mai 
and  that  they  are  now  drawing  on  som 
the  same  clientele. 

Frank  A.  Magnani,  manager  of  index 
products  at  Paine  Webber,  communical 
with  both  the  options  and  futures  peop 
on  a  weekly  basis.  Magnani,  though  te 
nically  neutral,  finds  that,  at  this  point, 
best  for  both  the  rep  and  customer  to  0 
in  the  products  with  which  they  are  mc 
familiar. 

This  sentiment  has  been  echoed  by 
other  industry  representatives.  James 
Kelley,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange,  has 
indicated  that  part  of  the  overwhelming 
success  of  the  CBOE 100  (now  the  S&P 
100)  index  was  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
options  product.  "There  is  a  greater  poi 
options-qualified  representatives  who« 
familiar  with  the  procedures  and  practii 
of  options  trading." 

Both  the  CBOE  and  the  Amex  recogn 
that  their  markets  will  work  together  w 
futures  exchanges.  The  CBOE  and  the  C 
have  set  up  corresponding  products  in 
futures  and  options.  The  Amex  and  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  are  trying  to 
develop  a  mutual  system  of  providing 
trading  access  and,  most  important,  de 
velop  a  system  of  margin  offsets  betwe 
the  exchanges. 

Many  industry  observers  concur  that 
affiliations  of  the  two  types  of  exchang 
will  be  expedited  when  a  mutual  syster 
clearing  trades  and  qualifying  traders  is 
put  in  place.  Other  issues,  such  as  diffe 
ing  tax  treatment  and  legal  restrictions 
against  the  use  of  one  type  of  contract 
versus  another,  will  also  have  to  be 
.resolved. 

Hedging 

Professionals  who  trade  the  underly 
assets  on  which  the  futures  contracts; 
based  constantly  watch  the  cash  price 
the  futures  markets.  In  fact,  the  cost  of 
loan  or  the  rate  at  which  an  underwrite 
issues  bonds  is  often  based  on  the  cun 
futures  market.  As  soon  as  the  commit- 
ment is  made,  these  professionals  plac 
an  offsetting  hedge  on  their  position  to 
lock  in  the  rates  they  have  guaranteed. 

In  essence  they  have  protected  their 


3ain  the 

advantage 

Amex  Index  Options  provide  creative  investors  ^^^^ 
v  :h  new  opportunities  to  fine-tune  investment 
1  ategies.  Each  of  the  four  indices  reflects  a  different 
r  rket.  Learn  which  index  options  can  best  be  used 
[  neet  your  investment  goals. 


THE  MAJOR  MARKET  INDEX: 

20  blue-chip  stocks  that  together  are  widely  viewed  as  reflecting 
the  market  for  major  U.S.  Industrials.  Compared  with  the  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Average  over  a  recent  18  month  period,  the  Major  Market 
Index  closely  tracked  this  leading  market  indicator. 

Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  is  a  Registered  Trademark  o)  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc 

THE  AMEX  MARKET  VALUE  INDEX: 

An  index  encompassing  an  entire  exchange — the  growth-oriented 
companies  of  the  American  Stock  Exchange.  Over  the  past  5  years, 
this  index  showed  greater  dynamic  range  than  NASDAQ,  the  S  &  P 
500,  the  Dow,  and  the  NYSE. 


THE  COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY  INDEX: 

30  leading  companies  involved  in  various  phases  of  the  computer 
industry.  Options  on  this  index  offer  investors  the  ability  to  hedge  and 
isolate  industry  risk  in  their  equity  investments.  And  investors  can  trade 
on  their  outlook  for  the  industry  without  having  to  select  individual 
stocks. 


KOI) 


THE  OIL  AND  GAS  INDEX: 

30  leading  companies  representing  a  cross-section  of  the  oil  and 
gas  industry.  It  offers  investors  the  same  investment  opportunities  as 
those  outlined  above  for  the  Computer  Technology  Index  Option. 


'ndex  options,  like  all  investments,  involve  risks  Up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  prer  niui  n  paid 
'uts  oi  calls  may  be  lost  in  a  brief  period  if  the  investor  is  wrong.  The  writing  of  puts  or  calls 
involve  even  greater  risk  since  it  is  difficult  to  hedge  against  the  specific  exposures  hor  a 
jssion  of  the  uses  and  risks  of  index  options,  ask  your  broker  or  the  Amex  for  basic  op- 
;  and  index  options  disclosure  documents. 


AMEX 

Gain  the  Advantage. 


American  Stock  Exchange,  Inc  86  Trinity  Place  New  York,  New  York  1U0U6 


If  you  own  or  trade 
stocks,  sooner  or  late 

you'll  learn  about 
Stocklndex  Futures 

Better  make  it  soonei 
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J  Today's  stock  market  is  the 
^23  most  volatile  in  history.  The 
higher  highs,  lower  lows  and  sud- 
den reversals  offer  both  risk  and 
opportunity— risk  to  the  investor 
with  a  portfolio  to  protect,  and 
opportunity  to  the  active  trader. 

Now  traders  and  investors 
alike  have  a  versatile  new  tool- 
stock  index  futures— that  allows 
them  to  take  advantage  of  move- 
ments of  the  broad  market.  For  the 


first  time,  you  can  translate  mar- 
ket opinion  into  market  action  with- 
out having  to  select  individual  stocks. 

The  first  stock  index  futures 
were  introduced  in  February 
1982.  Since  then,  they  have  be- 
come one  of  the  most  actively 
traded  futures  contracts  in 
America.  For  futures,  and  stock 
and  options  traders,  and  for  both 
individual  and  institutional  in- 
vestors, stock  index  futures  are 


simply  too  important  to  igno 
So  here's  a  brief  introductic 
what  they  are,  how  to  use  them  1 
profit  or  protection,  and  h( 
Merrill  Lynch  can  help  you  1 
them  more  effectively. 


A  futures  contract  is  simpl} 
standardized,  exchange- trad* 
contract  to  buy  or  sell  a  fixi 
amount  of  a  specific  asset,  at 


1  srminea  mture  aate,  ior  a 
I  tly  determined  price, 
nek  index  futures  are  a  little 
iint  from  other  futures,  in 

lere  is  no  physical  underly- 
1  ;et.  Traders  simply  partici- 

the  overall  performance  of 
Sick  market  as  measured  by 
n!sx  of  stock  prices. 
Eltures  are  currently  traded 
Y  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
I  osite  Index,  the  Standard  & 
r  500  Index,  and  the  Value 
I  Composite  Index.  Each  has 
)  n  distinct  characteristics 

traded  on  a  registered  ex- 
l  v,  a  Merrill  Lynch  Account 
c(tive  can  explain  the  simi- 
: ;  and  differences. 
Inmost  ways,  however,  stock 
::  futures  are  similar  to  other 
Us  contracts. 

.  le  initial  margin  required— 
d  is  a  good  faith  deposit 
el  than  the  traditional  margin 
ijir  to  securities  traders— is 
■'ornately  10%  of  the  con- 
|  alue. 

lis  high  degree  of  leverage 
I  nerate  substantial  profits  or 


The  Arithmetic 
( >tock  Index  Futures. 

:  ecific  example  may  clarify  how 
.  age  and  volatility  affect  the 
i  tability  and  risk  of  stock  index 
i  -es. 

tie  value  of  a  contract  is  estab- 
!  d  as  $500  times  the  level  of  the 
:  i.  If  the  index  were  90.00,  one 

-act  would  be  worth  $45,000 
§0  times  $500).  The  initial  mar- 

0  hold  one  such  contract  is  set 
le  exchange  at  $3,500. 

id  because  the  value  of  the 
-act  is  $500  times  the  level  of 
index,  each  1.00  shift  in  the 

1  moves  the  value  of  the  con- 
up  or  down  $500. 

>r  example,  you  buy  a  stock 
<  contract  today  at  90.00.  Later, 
ontract  price  declines  to  88.50 
n  unrealized  loss  of  1.50  points 
•s  $500  equals  $750).  Then,  if 
Drice  rises  and  the  contract  is 
at  92.50,  you  have  a  realized 
of  2.50  points  (92.50  sale  price 
>0.00  purchase  price),  or  $1,250 
)  points  times  $500).  For  sim- 
ty,  this  example  does  not  in- 

2  transaction  costs. 


losses  irom  relatively  small  price 
changes,  which  can  happen  very 
quickly.  Because  of  the  risk,  stock 
index  futures  are  not  suitable  for 
everyone;  you  should  be  aware 
of— and  be  able  to  assume— the 
financial  risks. 

You  can  withdraw  any  profits 
in  excess  of  your  initial  margin 
any  time  you  like.  If  the  value  of 
your  contract  falls  too  low,  you 
must  restore  your  account  to  its 
initial  margin  level. 

Stock  index  futures  offer 
traders  a  solution  to  a  frequent 
dilemma:  that  it's  all  too  common 
to  be  right  on  the  market  and 
wrong  on  the  stocks  you  pick. 

Now  you  can  participate  in 
the  direction  of  the  broad  market, 
without  having  to  select  a  single 
stock.  That  means  futures  traders 
can  trade  the  stock  market  with  an 
instrument  they  understand  Stock 
and  options  traders  can  trans- 
late market  opinions  into  action. 

Investors  can  achieve  some 
protection  of  their  stocks  against 
an  overall  market  decline  or  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  rate  of  re- 
turn on  their  portfolios.  For 
example,  investors  who  are  con- 
cerned about  a  possible  near- term 
market  decline  can  protect  their 
portfolios  without  having  to  sell 
their  stocks,  by  selling  stock  index 
futures. 

Investors  anticipating  an  up- 
turn but  awaiting  funds  to  buy 
stocks  can  participate  in  the 
movement  by  buying  stock  index 
futures.  Similarly,  investors  who 
have  not  yet  made  their  stock 
selections  can  still  participate  in 
an  expected  market  rally  and 
attempt  to  increase  the  rate  of 
return  on  their  portfolio  by  buy- 
ing stock  index  futures. 


mm 

Although  stock  index  futures 
are  a  relatively  new  instrument, 
Merrill  Lynch  has  already  devel- 
oped considerable  expertise  that 
can  help  you  use  them  to  your 
advantage. 

The  Merrill  Lynch  Stock 


maex  futures  Kesearcn  Keport 
provides  both  technical  analysis 
from  our  Securities  Research 
Division  and  recommended  trad- 
ing strategies  developed  by  our 
Futures  Research  Division. 

Our  market  analysts  and  floor 
specialists  in  stock  index  futures 
keep  Merrill  Lynch  Account  Ex- 
ecutives continually  abreast  of 
significant  events  with  timely 
market  updates  throughout  every 
trading  day. 

A  Merrill  Lynch  Account 
Executive  can  show  you  how  best 
to  use  stock  index  futures  to  your 
advantage.  And  our  financial  re- 
sources and  years  of  service  to  our 
customers  provide  a  reassuring 
background  of  strength  and  in- 
tegrity. 

The  Merrill  Lynch  Guide  to 
Stock  Index  Futures  provides  an 
excellent  introduction  to  this  ex- 
citing new  market.  The  32-page 
brochure  includes  a  concise  de- 
scription of  the  mechanics  of  fu- 
tures, the  difference  between 
stocks  and  stock  index  futures, 
the  nature  of  stock  index  futures, 
and  strategies  for  active  traders 
and  stock  investors. 


Call  1-800-637-7455,  Ext.  90  5  2 

Mail  to:  Merrill  Lynch  Service  Center 
RO.  Box  2021, 
Jersey  City,  NJ  07303 

For  a  free  copy  of  The  Merrill  Lynch 
Guide  to  Stock  Index  Futures,  call  the 
toll-free  number  above  or  mail  the 
coupon  today. 

Name  

Address  


City- 


Business  Phone- 


State  Zip- 


Home  Phone- 


Merrill  Lynch  customers,  please  write 
name  and  office  address  of  your  Ac- 
count Executive. 


©  Copyright  1983  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Published  in  U.S.A.  All  rights  reserved. 
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CARGILL  INVESTOR  SERVICES,  INC. 


CIS  is  a  wholly  owned  and  separately 
managed  subsidiary  of  Cargill,  Inc. 

Focus  on  Futures 

It  takes  a  clearly  focused  view  of  markets  and  strategies  to 
reach  financial  objectives.  That's  what  CIS  gives  you! 

•  Professional  Brokerage  Services  in  Futures  and 
Futures  Options 

•  Concentration  on  futures— our  only  business 

•  Record  of  stability  and  trust 

•  Services  include: 

•  Commercial  hedging 

•  Corporate  and  institutional  futures  programs 

•  Individual  trading  accounts 

•  Professional  Managed  Account  Programs 

•  Custom  designed  futures  investment  vehicles 

•  International  account  expertise 

•  Clearing  for  CTA's,  CPO's  &  non-member  FCM's 

•  Consulting  on  price  risk  management  programs 

Get  a  focus  on  futures.  Call  Carlton  Anderson  toll-free  at 
800/621-4475.  Illinois  residents  call  (312)  435-8300. 

CARGILL  INVESTOR  SERVICES,  INC. 

141  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Suite  2800  •  Chicago,  IL  60604 

Office  Locations 

New  York  Atlanta  San  Francisco  Geneva 

Kansas  City  Miami  Minneapolis  Zurich 

London 

CIS  is  a  clearing  member  of  all  major  U.S.  futures  exchanges. 


LASALLE 

COMMODITIES 
INCORPORATED 

CFTC  and  NFA  REGISTERED 
COMMODITY  TRADING  ADVISOR 
COMMODITY  POOL  OPERATOR 


Specializing  in  the  professional  management 
of  private  placement,  limited  liability 
commodity  pools  and 
individual  managed  accounts 
for  select  investors 


141  West  Jackson  Boulevard  •  Suite  1840-A  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60604  •  312/341-7380 

DISCLOSURE  DOCUMENT  ON  REQUEST 


guarantee  with  an  offsetting  futures  c 
tract  until  the  commitment  is  finalized 
When  the  loan  is  pulled  down  and  the 
exposure  to  interest  rate  volatility  is  I 
duced,  the  positions  are  lifted. 

These  transactions  have  become  si 
a  matter  of  course  that  members  of  thi 
industry  wonder  how  they  ever  operati 
without  the  futures  market. 

On  the  other  side,  corporations,  m£ 
borrowers  and  thrift  institutions  often 
establish  plans  that  are  based  on  a  gi 
cost  of  money  at  the  time  the  plan  or 
transaction  is  agreed  upon,  while  tn 
rate  that  must  be  paid  is  a  variable.  Ifl 
interest  rates  fall,  the  project  may  beo 
more  profitable.  However,  an  increa^ 
can  play  havoc  with  well-thought-outl 
plans. 

The  corporation  or  savings  institutii 
can  hedge  its  exposure  through  the  fu 
markets  or  with  options. 

Each  hedge  has  a  cash  gam  or  lossi 
an  opportunity  gain  or  loss.  The  hedgd 
must  determine  how  much  of  the  risk  j 
be  protected  and  at  what  cost.  While  j 
complete  hedge  coverage  can  minimia 
the  probability  of  loss  that  is  due  to 
interest  rate  change,  it  can  also  cause 
entity  to  forego  the  benefits  of  favoral) 
price  movements.  And,  just  as  an  indiv 
ual  or  corporation  can  determine  the 
deductible  amount  for  insurance  cover 
so,  too,  may  a  complete  hedge  not  alvy 
be  considered  desirable. 

Powerful  Tools  for  Money 
Managers 

Hedging  with  interest  rate  futures  is  a 
powerful  tool.  It  helps  guide  the  monev 
manager  through  uncertain  times  by  elj 
mating  a  lot  of  the  volatility  associated! 
with  nonspecific  events.  In  essence,  it 
allows  the  manager  to  operate  as  if  the 
cost  of  money  is  either  frozen  or  movin; 
within  predetermined  limits  to  execute 
rest  of  the  program. 

How  Can  the  Individual 
Participate? 

As  with  traditional  stock  and  bond  pur- 
chases, the  individual  can  open  a  tradin 
account  with  a  broker  and  direct  that 
broker  to  execute  the  desired  trades. 

Most  firms  have  the  ability  to  execut 
both  futures  and  options  orders  for  cus- 
tomers, even  though  they  may  clear  the 
trade  through  different  departments  or 
even  different  firms. 

The  popularity  of  the  stock  index  futu 
has  made  more  and  more  investors  awa 


Risk  Is  Not  A 
Four-Letter  Word 


■^P""oday  more  than  ever,  risk  is  a  fact  of 
I  life.  Avoiding  risk  is  impossible.  Recog- 
I  nizing  the  opportunities  it  presents  is  the 
I  mark  of  a  smart  investor. 

Managing  risks  and  taking  advantage  of 
them  is  what  futures  and  options  trading  on  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  is  all  about. 

The  CME  is  the  world's  most  diverse  mar- 
ketplace, offering  actively  traded  contracts  on 
Standard  &  Poor's  500  Stock  Index  futures, 
S&P  500  options,  and  futures  contracts  in 
three  short-term  interest- rate  products,  seven 
foreign  currencies,  cattle,  hogs,  pork  bellies, 
gold  and  lumber. 

These  contracts,  along  with  the  background 
on  how  to  use  them  effectively,  can  help  inves- 
tors and  businessmen  alike  treat  risk  as  other 
than  a  four-letter  word.  With  CME  contracts, 
it's  possible  to  diversify  a  commodity  portfolio. . . 
manage  interest-rate  volatility. . .  or  even  hedge 
the  value  of  an  equities  portfolio. 

To  learn  more  about  futures  and  options 
trading  at  the  CME,  contact  your  broker.  He  or 
she  can  give  you  a  copy  of  "Trading  in  Tomor- 
rows: Your  Guide  to  Futures"  and  "Options  on 
Futures:  A  New  Way  to  Participate  in  Futures," 
and  show  you  videotapes  featuring  Louis 
Rukeyser,  the  host  of  public  television's  "Wall 
Street  Week." 

Together,  they  can  help  today's  investor 
recognize  the  opportunity  side  of  risk.  ■ 


Markets  For  Today's  Investor 

©  CHICAGO 
^  MERCANTILE 
m  FXCHANGE* 

a       International  Monetary  Market® 
Index  and  Option  Market 

444  W.  Jackson  Blvd  ■  Chicago,  iL  60606 
800/843-6372  ■  In  Illinois,  call  312/648-1000 
Offices  in  New  York  and  London 


of  the  futures  market  and  the  ability  to 
participate  in  a  variety  of  contracts — from 
financial  products,  such  as  T  bonds,  to 
soybeans  and  to  gold  and  other  metals. 

Just  as  volatility  is  anathema  to  the 
corporate  or  financial  planner  who  desires 
to  transfer  risk,  the  market  is  also  made  up 
of  investors  who  are  willing  to  assume 
some  of  the  risk  in  return  for  a  higher 
return  on  their  invested  funds. 

The  futures  contracts  with  the  greatest 
volatility  offer  the  best  opportunity  for 
profit  to  the  speculator. 

Fundamental  analysis  still  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  determining  the  position 
one  takes  in  the  market.  Technical  analysis 
can  be  implemented  with  daily  quotes,  a 
ruler  and  a  pencil,  but  it  has  changed  in 
recent  years  with  the  growing  use  of 
computers  that  automatically  chart  price 
movements  and  plot  trend  lines. 

The  range  of  opportunities  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  participate  in  the  commodities 
and  futures  markets  is  almost  unlimited. 
The  idea  is  to  work  with  a  system  that 
matches  your  risk/reward  temperament 
and  your  available  liquid  assets. 


Tension  runs  high  in  the  Hading  crowd  at  the 
opening  of  Major  Market  Index  options,  the  first 
of  the  Amex's  cash  settlement  index  options. 


Consider  a  Managed  Account 

With  a  managed  account  you  give  the 
right  to  make  day-to-day  trading  decisions 
to  a  professional  trading  adviser. 

If  the  portion  of  your  portfolio  that  you 
are  willing  to  commit  to  futures  is  substan- 
tial enough  to  develop  an  individual  plan, 
you  have  a  greater  number  of  oppor- 
tunities. Usually,  individual  managed 
accounts  start  with  an  initial  base  of 


HEDGING 
STRATEGIES 

•  Fixed  income  portfolios 

•  Equity  portfolios 

•  Liability  management 

Our  hedging  program  gives  the  institutional  investor  direct 
access  to  our  futures  traders  who  are  dedicated  solely  to  implementing 
hedging  strategies  for  financial  institutions. 

Such  direct  communication  results  in  our  quick  and  accurate 
response  to  your  needs  and  can  help  you  to  maintain  the  edge  in  your 
hedging  strategy. 

Let  us  invest  you  with  knowledge  about  hedging  with  BBS. 
Contact  Tom  Cole  (fixed  income)  or  Steven  Kane  (equities)  at 
1-800-631-1098  or  201-994-4700. 

BBS 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 


Bevill.  Bresler  &  Schulman 
Securities  Incorporated 
Corporate  Headquarters 
301  South  Livingston  Ave. 
Livingston.  NJ  07039 
500  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10022 


4875  N.  Federal  Highway 
Ft.  Lauderdale.  FL  33308 
337  Royal  Poinciana  Plaza 
Palm  Beach.  FL  33480 
5051  Westheimer 
Houston.  TX  77056 
Members  NASD  &  SIPC 


We  want  to  invest  you  with  knowledge 


$25,000-$50,000.  It  is  important  to  fin 
someone  with  whom  you  are  comforta 
in  terms  of  the  trading  system  and  the 
objectives  that  have  been  set. 

Professional  Assistance 

Here  is  a  brief  review  of  some  firms 
offer  managed  accounts  and  the  differ 
perspectives  on  the  market  they  serve 
Many  offer  pooled  accounts  as  well  as 
individually  managed  accounts. 


LaSalle  Commodities  Inc.  seeks  out 
clients  who  desire  a  consistent  return 
while  maintaining  firm  control  over  risk 
exposure.  LaSalle  has  developed  a  pro 
tary  risk-control  system  that  dictates  tf 
maximum  portion  of  available  funds  th 
can  be  in  a  given  position.  The  system1 
provides  for  aggressive  participation  in 
major  price  moves  but  limits  large-seal 
fluctuations.  According  to  Christopher  I 
Parrott,  chairman  of  LaSalle:  "This  phil 
phy  has  generated  a  consistent  20%- 
30%  return  for  our  clients.  The  risk-con 
system  applies  to  all  trading  advisers, 
whether  they  operate  from  technical 
or  fundamental  techniques."  President 
Stephen  Gunning  adds:  "By  using  these 
controls,  futures  can  be  considered  as  ai 
legitimate  part  of  even  a  conservative 
portfolio." 

Jack  Carl  Associates  Inc.,  in  additio 
being  a  major  futures  brokerage  firm,  is 
developing  a  new  twist  to  the  matching 
trading  advisers  with  investors.  Murray! 
Halperin,  marketing  director  of  Jack  Can 
Associates,  recognizes  that  there  are  trt 
ing  advisers  with  excellent  records  who 
have  concentrated  on  trading  rather  tha 
on  soliciting  new  clients.  He  is  developi 
a  program  that  will  give  Jack  Carl  client 
access  to  these  successful  advisers  The 
advisers  will  assume  management  respi 
sibility  for  the  accounts,  while  Jack  Carl 
will  execute  the  trades  and  provide  the 
necessary  paperwork. 

Cargill  Investor  Services  strives  to 
provide  a  specific  segment  of  the  future: 
market  with  a  feeling  of  security  and 
diligence.  By  its  own  admission,  it  is 
careful  and  cautious  and  has  grown  in  a. 
measured  fashion.  People-oriented,  the 
CIS  staff  pride  themselves  on  the  person 
attention  they  give  clients.  Although  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Cargill,  Inc., j 
of  its  management,  its  trading  functions 
and  even  its  communications  network  ar 
separate  from  Cargill's  other  operations. 
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Many  equities  investors  are  familiar  with  listed  stock  options. 

Stock  options  can  be  used  to  add  to  or  hedge  a  market 
position  in  response  to  anticipated  trends. 

Yet  stock  options  do  not  reflect  movement  in  the  market  as  a 
whole.  So  using  options  to  add  to  or  hedge  a  broad  stock 
portfolio  can  be  as  complex  as  assembling  the  portfolio  itself. 

Today,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  trading  a  different 
kind  of  option:  the  NYSE  Index  Option. 

This  option  is  based,  not  on  the  common  stock  of  an 
individual  company,  but  on  the  common  stock  of  all  of  the 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  companies  listed  on  the  Big  Board. 

Now,  investors  can  turn  an  opinion  about  the  direction  of 
this  market  into  a  single  buy-or-sell  decision. 

The  risks  associated  with  NYSE  Index  Options  differ  for 
buyers  and  sellers. 

To  buyers,  the  risk  is  known  and  limited.  Although  the  full 
amount  of  the  option  premium  plus  transaction  costs  can  be 
lost  quickly  if  the  buyer  is  wrong,  no  more  than  that  can  ever 
be  lost.  To  sellers,  the  risk  is  much  greater,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  achieve  a  perfect  hedge. 

To  decide  if  the  uses  and  risks  of  NYSE  Index  Options  make 
them  appropriate  for  you,  askyour  broker  for  disclosure 
documents  on  both  options  and  index  options.  Or  contact  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  1 1  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10005. 
1-800-692-6973.  In  New  York  212-623-8533. 
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ACHIEVE 


YOUR 
GOALS 


With  T-Bond, 
GNMA,  and 
T-Note  futures. 


Today  you  need  a 
well-conceived  game 
plan  to  reach  your 
financial  goals.  As 
part  of  that  plan, 
consider  the  many 
financial  futures 
instruments  offered 
by  the  world's 
leading  and  largest 
futures  exchange. 
To  learn  how  interest 
rate  futures  can  help 
you  reach  your 
objectives,  simply 
call  or  return  the 
coupon  below. 


CALL  1-800-621-4641  (In  Illinois  1-800-572-4217)  OR  WRITE  FOR 
OUR  FREE  LITERATURE  EXPLAINING  THE  CONCEPT  AND 
DEFINING  THE  TERMS. 

MAIL  TO:  Marketing  Manager-Financial  Instruments 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
LaSalle  at  Jackson,  Chicago,  IL  60604 

NAME/TITLE   


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 
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H  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


According  to  L.  Carlton  Anderson,  vice 
president  of  sales,  it  has  a  considerabl 
institutional  and  commercial  base  and 
views  itself  as  consultant  as  well  as 
broker.  Cargill  is  proud  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  goes  to  insure  the  integrity  of 
relationships  with  clients,  either  those 
with  managed  accounts  or  those  with 
trading  accounts. 

Commodity  Pool  Accounts 

An  alternative  with  a  limited  risk  is 
commodity  pool  account.  These  accour 
are  typically  limited  partnerships  under 
written  by  both  equities  and  futures 
brokerage  houses  or  other  financial  en-j 
tities.  Commodity  pools  can  be  register 
as  securities  with  the  SEC  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  mutual  fund  or  they  may  b 
sold  via  private  placement.  The  prospec 
spells  out  the  details  in  terms  of  unit  cq 
(ranging  anywhere  from  $500  to  $25,00 
but  typically  under  $5,000),  who  the  tra 
ing  adviser(s)  will  be,  and  their  previou: 
records,  and  what  expenses  will  be  bon 
by  the  partnership. 

Futures  and  Options — a 
Means  of  Controlling  Time 

Today,  financial  planning  means  man 
vering  through  uncharted  areas  of  volat 
interest  rates,  shifting  rates  of  exchang| 
changing  portfolio  values  and  a  host  of 
other  areas  that  earlier  were  beyond  coi 
trol  or  were  situations  that  one  never  h3 
to  face. 

New  strategies  using  futures  and  opj 
tions  have  been  developed  to  help  contl 
corporate  risk-management,  provide  for 
more  flexible  lending  policies  on  the  pai 
of  financial  institutions,  create  better  pc 
folio  management  and  also  generate 
considerable  individual  investment  oppc 
tunities  for  those  in  a  position  to  assumi 
some  of  this  risk  in  return  for  potentially 
higher  rewards. 

To  summarize  quickly,  the  world  of  op 
tions  and  futures  has  given  CFOs,  finano 
managers  and  investors  the  ability  to  ga 
control  over  time — and  over  the  risks 
associated  with  it. 

Energy — the  Next 

Growth  Area 

Most  of  us  have  vivid  memories  of  tb 
volatility  in  energy  prices  during  the  197 
There  now  exists  a  mechanism  that  alio 
for  independent  distributors  and  smallei 
producers,  as  well  as  major  users  of  pel 
leum  products,  to  insulate  themselves 
from  the  volatility  of  the  market  and 


VYMEX— The  Strategic  Choice  in  Energy  Futures 

rice  the  introduction  of  Heating  Oil  futures  in  1978,  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  has 
ssfully  developed  the  most  comprehensive  range  of  Energy  Futures  in  the  world. 


I  Viable,  proven  contracts  in 
Heating  Oil,  Gasoline  and 
I  Crude  Oil  futures 


Daily  trading  volume  in 
NYMEX  Energy  Futures 
exceeds  10  million  barrels 
per  day 


I  Average  daily  open  interest 
exceeds  55  million  barrels 
per  day 


Price  relationships  between 
NYMEX  Energy  Futures  offer 
unparalleled  trading  and 
investment  opportunities 


b  receive  our  regular  publications  or  further  information  on  the  risk  management  and  investment 

potential  in  Energy  Futures  contact: 

Marifrances  D'Amelio 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
Four  World  Trade  Center 
New  York,  NY  10048 
(212)938-2213 
Telex:  12491NYK 


#  NYMEX 

The  Energy  Exchange 


How  in  the  world  can  I 
a  regional  securities  firm 
be  sure  of  getting  the  be 

in  options  executions? 


Talk  to  the  professionals  at 
Becker  Paribas,  a  dominant  force 
in  options  trading  on  all  the  major 
options  exchanges.  In  futures  too, 
our  expertise  and  marketwise 
approach  can  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  services  you  offer  your 
clients. 

Our  staff  of  specialists  offers 
capability  in  depth  so  you  can 
always  be  assured  of  having  a  sea- 


soned veteran  handling  executions 
on  your  behalf. 

You  will  also  find  that  our 
intensive  activity  in  options  and 
futures,  combined  with  our  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  markets, 
enables  us  to  complete  transactions 
fast  and  accurately. 

To  put  your  firm  in  touch  with 
our  talented  options  and  futures 
teams,  simply  contact: 


In  New  York:  Options/Ted  Baker,  Senior  Vice  President  (212)  747-4125 
In  Chicago:  Options/Ken  Nelson,  Managing  Director    (312)  630-5120 

Futures /Paul  Fieberg,  Senior  Vice  President    ( 312 )  630-8473 

BECKER 
PARIBAS 

A  WORLD  OF  CAPITAL  KNO/V-HOW 


A  G  BECKER  PARIBAS  INCORPORA 
MEMBERS  OF  ALL  PRINCIPAL  EXCHAB 


Futures  and  Options 


de  a  price-discovery  mechanism. 

i  energy  complex,  potentially  as  so- 
li icated  as  that  of  the  major  agricultural 
r  ucts,  is  developing, 
he  first  successful  energy  contract,  for 
I  leating  oil,  was  traded  on  the  New 

0  Mercantile  Exchange  (NYMEX). 

n  1978,  the  NYMEX  took  a  risk  on 
/I  t  was  then  a  politically  sensitive  com- 
n  dity,"  says  Michel  D.  Marks,  board 
h -man  of  the  NYMEX. 

le  chance  paid  off.  The  NYMEX  has 
g  essively  promoted  the  pioneer  con- 
;  and  a  lot  of  its  success  is  attributable 
!  e  "energy"  and  determination  of 
1:<s  himself. 

rithin  the  past  year,  the  Chicago  Board 
f  ade  has  also  developed  energy  con- 
<'i  s  in  crude,  heating  oil  and  unleaded 
iline. 

Peculators  will  have  new  oppor- 
lies  Since  each  barrel  of  oil  yields  a 

1  n  percentage  of  refined  products,  vari- 
ths  from  the  known  relationships  will 
i»matically  create  arbitrage  oppor- 
J:ies.  This  has  been  dubbed  the  "crack 

r  ad." 

:he  importance  of  energy  is  under- 
fed by  the  Annex'  introduction  of 
pis  on  its  Oil  and  Gas  Index,  and  the 
Eduction  by  the  CBOE  of  the  S&P 
vgrated  International  Oil  Index. 

i  Id:  the  Near  Financial 

9  many  investors,  gold  is  an  integral 
i  of  a  portfolio,  representing  diversifica- 
i  against  political  risk.  This  follows  the 
:  Drica I  tradition  of  using  gold  and  other 


precious  metals  as  storehouses  of  value. 

At  the  Comex,  it  is  now  possible  to  take 
a  position  in  gold  in  any  of  three  forms  on 
the  same  market.  The  current  gold  con- 
tract, in  effect,  becomes  a  bullion  market 
during  delivery  month.  These  contracts  can 
be  traded  for  price  movement  or  delivery 
can  be  accepted.  The  farther  futures  con- 
tracts allow  participants  to  benefit  from 
price  moves  with  small  margin  require- 
ments but  with  risk,  if  there  are  adverse 
shifts.  The  options  on  the  futures  give  the 
leverage  benefits  of  the  futures,  but  the 
risk  is  limited  to  the  cost  of  the  options 
premium. 

Considering  gold's  importance,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  CME,  the  CBT  and  the 
MidAmerica  exchanges  all  trade  gold, 
along  with  their  other  financials. 

Restrictions  on  Use  of 
Futures  and  Options  Lifted! 

Recently,  New  York's  Governor  Mario 
Cuomo  signed  a  bill  permitting  life  insur- 
ance companies  based  in  that  state  to  use 
financial  futures  and  options  for  hedging. 

Even  though  the  insurance  companies 
will  not  be  given  carte  blanche  in  using 
futures  and  options,  the  bill  lifts  the 
prohibition  that  previously  existed  on 
hedged  positions  in  foreign  currencies, 
futures  contracts,  options  and  options  on 
futures,  as  long  as  these  instruments  are 
traded  on  regulated  domestic  exchanges. 

In  addition  to  the  easing  of  the  regula- 
tions on  the  insurance  companies'  own 
accounts,  pension  funds  and  trusts  man- 
aged by  New  York  insurance  companies 


Friday,  September  23,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  began  trading  an  option  on  the  stock  market  itself, 
measured  by  the  NYSE  Index.  Each  NYSE  Index  option  is  based  on  more  than  fifteen  hundred  securities 
ted  on  the  big  board. 


have  been  put  on  an  equal  footing  with 
those  of  other  pension  and  portfolio  man- 
agers for  development  of  investment 
strategies. 

The  liberalization  of  regulations  was 
spearheaded  by  the  insurance  companies 
themselves — among  the  most  con- 
servative members  of  the  financial 
community.  Their  desire  to  have  the  ability 
to  hedge  their  portfolios  is  yet  another 
indication  of  the  responsible  applications 
available  with  futures  and  options. 

Accounting  for  Your  Hedges 

One  reason  some  companies  and  finan- 
cial institutions  have  been  averse  to  using 
futures  contracts  to  hedge  their  interest 
rate  risks  is  that  there  have  been  no  clear- 
cut  standards  on  reporting  the  results  of  a 
hedge  program. 

Many  companies  were  advised  to 
account  for  the  cost  of  the  hedging  trans- 
actions as  current  costs,  while  long-term 
interest  rate  savings  did  not  appear  on  the 
income  statements. 

The  Financial  Accounting  Standards 
Board  released  an  Exposure  Draft  of  its 
proposed  statement  on  accounting  prac- 
tices for  futures  contracts  in  July.  Final 
standards  will  probably  be  issued  before 
the  year's  end. 

One  of  the  key  points  of  the  proposed 
standards  is  that  if  the  futures  contract 
qualifies  as  an  economic  hedge  of  an 
existing  exposure,  market  value  changes 
"snail  be  related  to  the  accounting  for  the 
carrying  costs  of  the  hedge  asset,  liability 
or  transfer." 

About  Joseph  Zoller 

This  supplement  was  researched  and 
written  by  Joseph  Zoller,  president  of  The 
Zoller  Organization,  a  marketing/com- 
munications firm  based  in  Northfield, 
Illinois.  The  company  specializes  in  finan- 
cial products,  investment  opportunities 
and  professional  services,  and  Zoller 
brings  knowledge  as  well  as  sensitivity  to 
the  unique  marketing  requirements  and 
communications  objectives  associated 
with  the  ever-changing  financial  products 
field. 

Joseph  Zoller  graduated  from  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  and  has  an  M.B.A. 
from  J.L.  Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Man- 
agement at  Northwestern  University.  He 
has  over  20  years'  experience  serving  the 
advertising,  marketing  and  communica- 
tions needs  of  packaged  goods  firms, 
professional  and  business  services  and 
financial  products. 
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STOCK  EXCHANGE 


Every  day  on  Wall  Street  is  a  day  of  opportunities. 

Yet  how  many  people  actually  seize  the  opportunities  on  a 

daily  basis? 

Most  investors  properly  view  their  equities  portfolios  in  the 
long  term :  months,  years  or  longer.  But  many  are  now 
learning  of  an  equities-based  product  that  allows  them  to  take 
advantage  of  shorter-term  market  trends. 

These  investors  are  trading  NYSE  Index  Futures  from  the 
New  York  Futures  Exchange  (a  subsidiary  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange). 

An  NYSE  Index  Future  is  an  equities-based  product  liquid 
enough  to  be  held  for  a  week,  a  day,  an  hour,  or  even  less. 

Trading  an  NYSE  Index  Future  is  much  like  buying  and 


selling  the  entire  Big  Board  in  a  single  transaction. 

Investors  who  can  correctly  anticipate  market  trend: 
now  profit  from  the  trends  directly.  And  the  potential  ft 
profit  is  limited  only  by  movement  in  the  market  itself. 

NYSE  Index  Futures  are  a  highly  leveraged  way  to 
establish  a  market  position  or  hedge  an  existing  one. 

Of  course,  the  substantial  opportunities  associated  w 
NYSE  Index  Futures  entail  equally  substantial  risks. 

To  find  out  if  NYSE  Index  Futures  should  be  part  ofyi 
investment  strategy,  contact  your  broker  or  the  New  Yo 
Futures  Exchange. 

20  Broad  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  1 0005.  1  -800-22 1  -772 
In  New  York  2 1 2-623^949. 

NY  NY.  FUTURES 
an  EXCHANGE 

!  1*4    \S?       *AN  NYSE  INDEX  FUTURE  TRADED  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  FUTURES  EXCHANGE 


TONY  DOW0.  FUTURES  BROKER 
NEW  YORK  FUTURES  EXCHANGE 


b 's  Greenock  plant,  European  production  site  for  its  personal  computer 

PJ  blitz  of  London  in  World  War  II  led  to  the  building  of  electronics  plants  in  Scotland. 


votland,  long  infamous  for  dying  industries  and  chronic  unem- 
oyment,  is  beginning  to  spawn  high-tech  industries. 


Silicon  Glen 


By  Marcia  Berss 


n  1976  Hugh  Smeaton  tried  to 
sell  one  of  the  early  word  proces- 
sors. "I  couldn't  give  it  away,"  he 
s.  Today  the  49-year-old  former 
.vlett-Packard  engineer  is  riding 
h  on  a  $30  million  contract  signed 
August  between  his  Fortronic  com- 
iy  and  Burroughs  to  produce  an  ad- 
iced  terminal  for  banks  and  foreign 
hange  dealers.  There's  a  $6,000 
■oker  table  in  Smeaton's  office  and 
oat  in  his  voice.  "To  get  anywhere 
5ig  corporations  you  have  to  be  a 
iformist,"  he  says  as  he  gets  into 
Jaguar  XJS. 

ports  cars  and  iconoclasts.  Shades 
Silicon  Valley. 

>ut  this  isn't  California.  It's  Dun- 


fermline, Fife,  Scotland,  outside  Edin- 
burgh. A  few  years  ago  this  was  coal 
and  steel  country,  and  the  rolling 
landscape  still  is  punctured  by  the 
angular  deposits  of  shale  that  once 
gave  the  region  its  economic  life- 
breath.  But  the  mounds  are  outnum- 
bered by  the  small  computer  and  elec- 
tronics companies.  In  Scotland,  they 
are  trying  to  build  a  Palo  Alto  out  of  a 
Pittsburgh.  The  50-mile-by-20-mile 
area  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
jestingly  called  Silicon  Glen,  boasts 
the  biggest  agglomeration  of  electron- 
ics and  computer  companies  outside 
the  U.S. 

Some  200  computer  makers,  disk- 
drive  manufacturers,  integrated  cir- 
cuit producers  and  other  support  com- 
panies have  operations  in  Scotland — 


including  IBM,  which  will  build  its 
personal  computer  there.  A  Scottish 
startup,  Rodime,  a  Winchester  disk- 
drive  maker,  last  year  became  the  first 
foreign  company  to  be  traded  in  the 
U.S.  over-the-counter  market;  others 
are  preparing  for  initial  public  offer- 
ings on  the  unlimited  securities  mar- 
ket, London's  version  of  the  o-t-c. 

The  birth  of  this  industry  in  Scot- 
land was  an  accident  of  history.  In 
World  War  II,  Ferranti,  the  U.K.  de- 
fense electronics  manufacturer,  fled 
to  Scotland  during  the  blitz  on  Lon- 
don. After  the  war,  U.S.  computer 
makers  followed:  NCR  moved  into 
Dundee  in  1946,  IBM  opened  its  Scot- 
tish plant  in  1951,  Honeywell  in  1963 
and  Hewlett-Packard  set  up  an  exten- 
sive operation  in  1965.  From  the  blue 
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FORD  VANS  ARE  OUT 
FRONT  IN  DESIGN, 
PAYLOAD  AND  SALES! 

No  other  van  has  Ford's 
"out-front"  design-a 
Ford  exclusive  that 
gives  America  s  best- 
built  van  the  biggest 
optional  payload ... 
over  2Vi  tons  (E-350). 
That's  over  800  lbs.  more 


..{  Get  it  together-Buckle  up! 


than  Chevy  's  biggest 
payload! 

Ford  vans  are  built 
with  other  unique  fea- 
tures like  body-on- 
frame  construction, 
rugged  Twin-I-Beam 
front  suspension.  No 
wonder  Ford  Vans  are 
America's  #1  sellers!* 

"Based  on  1983  model  year 
registrations  through  May. 


FORD  PARCEL  with  6.9L 


diesel  has  huge  3,905 
lbs.  payload,  14  ft.  box 
vs.  Chevy's  12  ft. 


Quality  is  Job  1. 

Ford's  commitment  to 
quality  results  in  the 
best-built  American 
trucks,  based  on 
a  survey  of  owner- 
reported  problems 
during  the  first  three 
months  of  ownership 
of  1983  trucks.  And 
the  commitment 
continues  in  1984. 

BUILT  FORD  TOUGH 


0  'onic's  Hugh  Smeaton  and  his  newest  smart  terminals 
C  II  it  a  micro,  and  they'll  put  money  in  it." 


1>  base,  the  small  high-tech  compa- 
B  are  now  spinning  off. 
|he  jobs  these  companies  bring  are 
fcerately  needed.  Scotland's  unem- 
Ifment  rate  is  15.8%,  with  nearly 
to  of  the  jobless  men  on  the  dole  for 
ire  than  a  year. 

Llthough  the  canniness  of  Scots 
linessmen  is  world  renowned,  so  is 
Ir  tightfistedness.  Many  would 
jier  own  100%  of  a  $500,000  com- 
ly  than  75%  of  a  $1,000,000  outfit, 
fere  is  a  hesitancy  to  seek  outside 
ital  to  expand.  However,  says  Ross 
ers,  who,  as  executive  director  of 
rray  Johnstone,  Glasgow  money 
aager,  invests  in  many  Scottish 
rtups,  "we're  seeing  more  guys 
t>  are  willing  to  give  up  an  equity 
Ke  in  order  to  grow." 
|or  those  who  want  it,  there's  plen- 
lof  equity  money  available — from 
ftture  capitalists  like  Peters,  and,  to 
isser  extent,  private  individuals.  In 
jnl  the  government  implemented  a 
asiness  expansion  scheme,"  much 
fe  the  U.S.  research  and  develop- 
tnt  limited  partnership.  An  individ- 
C  may  invest  up  to  $60,000  for  in- 
tment  into  emerging  growth  corn- 
lies,  and  offset  that  amount  against 
|es.  The  plan  has  generated  $45  mil- 
ip  to  date  and,  with  Margaret 
atcher's  reelection  in  June,  has  led 
;nc  of  the  most  conservative  money 


managers  to  put  up  risk  capital.  Ro- 
dime,  the  disk-drive  maker,  was 
turned  away  three  years  ago  when  it 
approached  the  British  Linen  Bank  for 
$75,000  in  equity.  "We  didn't  have 
the  expertise  to  judge  these  kinds  of 
investments  then,"  laments  Nigel 
Suess,  a  British  Linen  Bank  director. 
"Now  we  do."  Fortronic's  Hugh 
Smeaton  smiles:  "Call  it  a  micro,  and 
they'll  put  money  into  it." 

A  government  body,  the  Scottish 
Development  Agency,  is  also  taking 
equity  stakes  in  many  of  these  Scot- 
tish startups,  about  $15  million  worth 
in  1982.  Last  year  SDA  even  bought  a 
stake  in  International  Micro-Elec- 
tronic Products,  a  small  U.S. -based 
integrated  circuit  manufacturer,  with 
the  condition  that  if  IMP  expanded 
overseas,  it  would  come  to  Scotland. 

The  Scots  are  trying  to  duplicate 
their  electronics  success  in  biotech- 
nology, trading  on  their  long  history 
as  leaders  in  medicine.  For  example, 
four  Ph.D.  chemists  from  Glasgow 
University  are  manufacturing  special- 
ty chemicals  for  use  in  DNA  analysis 
by  genetic  engineering  companies. 
"We  saw  a  need  for  this,  and  nobody 
else  in  the  world  was  doing  it,"  says 
Dr.  Brendan  Hamill,  one  of  the  group. 
His  Cruachan  Chemicals  supplies 
companies  like  Genentech  and  Bio- 
gen,  as  well  as  labs  and  universities. 


As  in  the  U.S.,  a  debate  centers  on 
whether  the  new  industries  can  re- 
place the  old.  "This  is  looked  on  as  a 
national  salvation,  and  it  isn't,"  ar- 
gues Lord  William  Weir,  chairman  of 
the  Weir  Group,  one  of  Scotland's 
largest  employers,  with  operations  in 
pump  engineering  and  steel  foundries. 
His  point  is  that  40,000  jobs  in  com- 
puters and  biotechnology  in  Scotland 
won't  employ  350,000  out-of-work 
coal  miners,  steel  and  auto  workers. 
But  that  is  like  complaining  that  the 
auto  and  farm  implement  industries 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  were  not 
replacing  all  the  men  who  made 
horseshoes  and  shoveled  manure. 

British  tax  rates  also  remain  a  prob- 
lem, designed  as  they  are  to  equalize 
incomes  rather  than  to  encourage  ini- 
tiative. The  biggest  help  may  come  in 
the  liberalization  of  stock  options,  a 
favorite  compensation  device  for 
management  of  emerging  U.S.  compa- 
nies. Gains  on  U.K.  options,  however, 
are  much  more  heavily  taxed,  and  the 
same  number  of  options  must  be 
granted  to  each  employee. 

At  a  recent  meeting  Margaret 
Thatcher  held  with  200  industrialists, 
entrepreneurs  and  bankers,  several 
stood  up  to  protest  the  treatment  of 
options,  to  which  the  Prime  Minister 
replied,  "I  think  my  Treasury  Secre- 
tary hears  you."  ■ 
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Brokerage  is  still  a  business  where  a  new 
firm  can  make  its  mark — even  if  its  3,000 
miles  from  Broad  and  Wall. 


Broker  by  the  Bay 


By  Richard  L.  Stern 

For  his  usual  $15,000,  Art  Buchwald 
spoke  at  a  dinner  during  Montgomery 
Securities'  annual  conference  for  pro- 
fessional money  managers  in  San 
Francisco  last  month.  "Who  the  hell 
is  Montgomery  Securities?"  the  hu- 
morist asked.  The  audience  roared.  It 
was  an  inside  joke.  Just  about  un- 
known to  the  general  public,  with 
which  it  won't  deal,  Montgomery  Se- 
curities is  almost  a  household  name 
on  Wall  Street. 

The  joke  probably  wasn't  funny  to 
Texas  Instruments  Chairman  Mark 
Shepherd  Jr.,  whose  stock  dropped  8 
points  in  the  week  after  Shepherd's 
appearance  at  one  of  the  Montgomery 
sessions.  But  it  would  have  been  ap- 


preciated by  the  people  at  Dean  Foods 
and  Tandem  Computers,  whose 
stocks  rose  sharply  on  the  strength  of 
what  their  CEOs  had  to  tell  the  as- 
sembled money  managers. 

Who's  Montgomery  Securities  to 
have  this  kind  of  clout?  Not  a  giant, 
surely.  But  in  attendance  at  that  Sep- 
tember conference  were  400  of  the 
nation's  major  money  managers, 
movers  and  shakers  who  control  half 
a  trillion  dollars  in  assets.  With  smart 
promotion  and  the  assemblage  of  all- 
star  casts,  Montgomery  has  made  its 
annual  get-together  a  place  to  see  and 
be  seen  for  many  of  the  nation's  port- 
folio managers.  Yet  Montgomery  is 
only  13  years  old  and  deals  almost 
entirely  with  institutional  investors. 
In  this  short  time  it  has  built  a  clear 


image  as  an  institutional  equity  tr 
er  with  a  good  stock-picking  recc 
an  "idea-oriented  equity  broker  firr 
as  one  major  money  manager  puts 
Montgomery  has  also  demonstra 
that  the  financial  world  still  is  w 
open  for  newcomers  and  that  y 
don't  have  to  be  in  New  York  to  hi 
a  national  presence. 

Montgomery,  for  MontgonM 
Street  in  the  heart  of  the  Bay  Art 
financial  district,  was  founded  by  fc 
young  brokers,  Tom  Weisel,  San 
Robertson,  Bob  Oilman  and  Ken  S 
bel.  By  1978  three  had  departed.  R< 
ertson  and  Colman  founded  the  b 
kerage  house  of  Robertson,  Colman 
Stephens  and  Siebel  started  his  m 
money  management  firm,  leavi 
Weisel  on  top  and  in  charge  and  col 
fortably  rich.  Weisel  already  had  1 
private  plane  and  ski  lodge  in  S 
Valley  and  was  president  of  the  Uj 
Olympic  ski  team.  He  was  just  40 
1981  and  well  set  to  enjoy  himse 
letting  the  firm  remain  comfortabi 
small  and  prosperous,  a  regional  bi 
kerage  firm  with  some  excellent 
search  under  research  chief  K, 
Matthies,  limited  trading  capabihtl 
and  interesting,  mcdium-to-sma 
new  investment  banking  clients. 

But  Tom  Weisel  wasn't  cut  out 
be  small  and  comfortable.  He's  i 
tensely  competitive — whether  skii 
or  dealmaking — and  he's  proud  of  t 
jogging,  skiing  and  tennis  teams  th 
his  firm  has  fielded.  But  spoi 
weren't  enough.  It  sat  badly  with  W< 
sel  that  Montgomery  was,  for  exail 
pie,  overshadowed  in  investmel 
banking  in  its  own  hometown 
Hambrecht  &.  Quist. 

So,  to  no  surprise  on  the  part 
those  who  knew  him,  Weisel  decidj 
to  go  all  out  with  expansion.  To  i 
that  he  had  to  reach  for  the  top  peopl 
offering  partnerships,  salaries  and  b 
nuses  ranking  with  Wall  Street's  H 
numbers.  There  also  was  the  lure 
the  "City  by  the  Bay"  as  an  altern 
tive  to  the  turmoil  of  New  York.  Thi 
was  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  Mon 
gomery  now  has  40  partners,  con 
pared  with  about  25  then,  and  i 
overall  staff  has  doubled  to  260.  Ti 
institutional  trading  staff,  salesme 
and  analysts  have  roughly  doublt 
with  the  addition  of  veterans  fro; 
firms  like  Goldman,  Sachs  and  Mo 
gan  Stanley,  including  such  Wa 
Street  stars  as  John  Weiss,  food  an 
restaurant  analyst,  formerly  of  De£ 
Witter,  and  the  industry's  top  beve 
age  analyst,  Manny  Goldman. 

As  managing  partner,  Weisel  r 
cruited   Will   Weinstein,    43,  wrj 
helped  build  Oppenheimer  into 
trading  and  research  power.  Weil 


Montgomery  Securities  partners  Will  Weinstein  (left)  and  Tom  Weisel 
Not  everyone  asks  "Who  the  hell  is  Montgomery  Securities?" 
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)  imunication  Concepts  from  AT&T: 


low  to  be  in  two  places  at  once. 


Today,  executives  are  finding  that  a  scarce 
c 


commodity  has  become  even  scarcer:  time. 
To  help  them  make  the  most  of  their  time  and  to 
simplify  their  hectic  schedules,  the  executives, 
scientists,  and  engineers  of  the  AT&T  Network 
have  developed  some  sophisticated  communica- 
tion concepts. 

Consider  this  scenario:  lifou're  in  Atlanta,  your 
business  colleagues  are  in  Los  Angeles  and  a  joint 
meeting  is  essential.  Instead  of  traveling  coast-to- 
coast,  you  only  go  as  far  as  your  own  teleconference 
| .  Once  there,  you  can  hold  a  meeting  that's  just  about  as  personal  and  immediate  as  if  you  were  all 
i  y  down  at  the  same  table  together.  You  11  have  more  than  a  productive  meeting— you'll  be  getting 
1 1  at  what  the  most  powerful  communication  network  in  the  world  can  do  for  you. 
le  concept  is  called  meeting  over  distance,  or  Teleconferencing.  And  it  is  as  close  as  you  can  get  to 
;  in  two  places  at  one  time.  As  the  meeting  progresses,  you  can  easily  chalk  up  numbers,  charts, 
!  leas  on  your  electronic  blackboard  system  that's  tied  into  the  Network.  "Vbur  colleagues  in  L. A. 
)  see  and  respond  to  everything  as  it  instantly  appears  on  their  monitor.  And  business  takes  place 
i  immediate,  compelling  atmosphere. 

irough  the  Network  synchronized  slides  can  be  shown  in  each  location,  hard  copies  of  documents 
;nt  from  one  copier  to  another,  even  video  "snapshots"  of  people,  objects,  or  graphs  can  appear  as 
I  aids  on  their  monitor. 

"hat  happens  if  a  meeting  really  demands  more  personal  contact?  AT&T  also  lets  you  communicate 
:o-face  with  your  distant  colleagues  from  a  video  teleconference  room.  The  meeting  feels  as 
ive  and  compelling  as  one  in  person,  but  without  spending  your  time  traveling, 
le  AT&T  Network  lets  you  do  more  than  hold  meetings  long  distance.  It  also  lets  you  effectively 
people  long  distance  on  an  ongoing  basis.  This  concept  is  called  Teletraining,  and  it  allows  any 
)er  of  employees  to  absorb  job  information  and  lets  you  improve  productivity  while  saving  both 
I  time  and  money. 

T&T  can  help  you  tailor  a  Teleconferencing  system,  large  or  small,  that  puts 
Network  to  work  for  you.  Call  us  at  1 800  821-2121. 


Expanding  your  ability  to  communicate. 


AT&T 


Chemical  on 
International  Banking: 

Emerging  markets.  Expanding 
technologies.  Development  on  a 
global  scale.  Today,  the  rhythms  of 
commerce  are  worldwide.  And 
Chemical  sets  a  rapid  new  tempo. 

We're  proud  of  the  traditions 
that  have  put  Chemical  at  the 
forefront  of  international  business. 
And  prouder  still  of  the  innovations 
that  have  kept  us  there.  Our  unique 
ChemLink®/^^^"9 network  is 
the  largest  balance  reporting  and 
cash  management  system  in  the 
world.  And  we've  just  added  a  new 
ChemLink/Cedel  module  for  Euro- 
bond information  and  transactions. 


We  don't  stop  at  being  fin 
best.  Our  international  specie 
are  constantly  advancing  the 
quality  of  our  worldwide  serv 
Look  into  the  matchless  perfc 
mance  of  our  Energy  and  Min 
Group,  Foreign  Exchange  Ad 
Service,  Chemco  Internationa 
Leasing,  or  any  of  our  interna 
capabilities.  Our  new  ideas  it 
new  opportunities  for  you. 

What  Chemical  has  done 
yesterday,  what  we're  doing  t 
and  what  we're  working  tow< 
for  tomorrow  are  all  part  of  tl 
tradition  of  giving  you  the  very 
banking  service.  It's  a  traditior 
improves  with  innovation. 

CkemicalBj 


Tradition 

shouldn't  be 

the  enemy  01 
innovation. 


Member  FDIC 


CHEMICALTAKES  YOU  BEYOND  TRADITION. 


i  had  retired  to  Sun  Valley,  Idaho, 
re  he  ran  a  hedge  fund  and  did  a 
of  skiing.  To  run  corporate  fi- 
-  ce,  Weisel  signed  on  Alan  Stein,  a 
ler  Goldman,  Sachs  partner  and 
fornia  secretary  of  business  and 
r  sportation  under  Governor  Jerry 
\\  ,vn.  To  head  the  trading  operation 
it  ecruited  Robert  Kahan  from  Gold- 
m,  Sachs. 

oday  Montgomery  does  about  1% 
if  he  NYSE's  daily  volume,  up  60% 
•  ;e  1981.  It  is  no  Goldman,  Sachs  or 
/  rill  Lynch,  which  do  an  estimated 


5%  and  10%  respectively,  but  its  rev- 
enues and  its  partners'  pretax  earn- 
ings have  more  than  doubled  in  two 
years.  Some  top  partners  earned  over 
$1  million  last  year  in  total  compen- 
sation, and  the  average  institutional 
salesman  earned  well  over  $200,000. 

While  Montgomery  remains  some- 
what behind  Hambrecht  &  Quist  in 
raising  public  money  for  new  compa- 
nies, it  is  getting  up  there.  One  issue  in 
the  spring,  Fortune  Systems,  raised 
$110  million.  The  computer  company 
has  had  its  problems.  Its  initial  offering 


price  of  22  has  dropped  to  7.  But  that 
hasn't  seemed  to  scare  off  Montgo- 
mery's institutional  clients.  Mont- 
gomery-managed venture  capital 
funds  are  near  the  $100  million  mark, 
with  investors  like  Prudential, 
CIGNA,  Westinghouse  and  GE. 

Weisel  says  he  doesn't  want  Mont- 
gomery to  be  all  things  to  all  people. 
He  has  no  intention  of  dealing  widely 
with  the  general  public  or  of  opening 
offices  outside  San  Francisco.  Tom 
Weisel  dearly  loves  to  compete,  but 
he'll  compete  on  his  own  terms.  ■ 


El 


You  have  to  assume  people  are  operating 
dth  three-figure  IQs,"  says  an  investment 
Anker.  Is  he  talking  about  Congress? 


A  tax  break 
for  foreigners? 


By  Robert  McGough 

U  WOULD  HARDLY  expect 

istant  Treasury  Sec- 
iry  John  Chapoton  to 
ocate  eliminating 
es.  But  he's  doing  just 
t.  Several  weeks  ago,  Cha 
on  actually   supported  two 
s  to  repeal  the  30%  withholding 
that  foreign  holders  of  U.S.  bonds 
['  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Vhy  this  seeming  largesse?  Getting 
of  this  tax  will  actually  raise  mon- 
for  the  U.S.  government.  "The  net 
enue  gain,"  Chapoton  explains, 
ould  on  a  conservative  basis  be  $35 
llion,  and  could  well  be  as 
ich  as  $50  million." 
To  understand  why,  you 
ist  first  realize  that  this 
Vo  levy  on  interest  income 
>  long  been  a  farce.  Oh,  it's 
!  law,  all  right.  But  companies  from 
tna  Life  &  Casualty  to  Xidex  save 
:ir  foreign  investors  from  paying 
:  tax  by  selling  their  bonds  through 
isidiaries  in  the  Netherlands  An- 
es,  a  403-square-mile  Caribbean 
:  haven.  The  loophole  is  big  enough 


^r/T^L  <•« 


to  have  allowed  $14.6  billion  to  flow 
through  it  last  year,  28%  of  U.S.  new 
corporate  debt.  Without  such  a  tax- 
protected  treatment,  foreign  investors 
would  be  far  less  eager  to  buy  U.S. 
corporate  bonds. 

What  does  the  Netherlands  Antilles 


get  out  of  all  this?  A  nice  little  tax  bite 
from  the  subsidiary  based  there, 
which  the  parent  then  deducts  from 
its  U.S.  taxes.  How's  that  for  silliness? 
Not  only  are  these  companies  avoid- 
ing payment  of  U.S.  taxes — they're 
even  deducting  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
avoidance.  So,  if  the  U.S.  does  away 
with  the  withholding  tax,  companies 
won't  bother  going  through  the  Neth- 
erlands Antilles  and  the  government 
will  actually  save  tax  dollars.  Or  so 
the  Treasury  hopes. 

Going  further,  in  an  effort  to  cut 
down  on  so-called  "treaty  shopping" 
by  foreigners,  the  U.S.  government  is 
renegotiating  its  tax  treaty  with  the 
Netherlands  Antilles.  If  the  30%  tax 
on  Eurobond  offerings  is  dropped  at  the 
same  time  the  Netherlands  Antilles' 
loopholes  are  closed,  there  will  be  no 
problems.  But  what  happens  if,  for  any 
reason,  the  treaty  is  tightened  but  the 
30%  tax  stays  in  place?  That 
would  make  it  much  harder 
for  U.S. corporations  to  sell 
bonds  abroad. 
And  not  only  that.  If 
Congress  leaves  the  tax  in 
place  while  eliminating  the 
loophole,  U.S.  corporations  have  two 
unpleasant  alternatives: 

•  Borrowers  would  be  required  by 
their  contracts  to  increase  the  interest 
they  pay  on  bonds  issued  through  the 
Antilles  by  as  much  as  43%,  to  cover 
the  difference  on  $32  billion  in  bonds. 

•  Alternatively,  the  affected  bonds 
would  have  to  be  called,  paid  off  and 
refinanced  in  the  U.S. 

Richard  Grand-Jean,  a  Salo- 
mon Brothers  managing  direc- 
tor, follows  the  situation 
closely.  He  assumes  Congress 
will  act  and  do  away  with  the 
tax.  Simple  common  sense. 
But  what  if  Congress  yields  to  the 
temptation  to  grandstand  by  refusing 
to  give  them  cussed  furriners  a  tax 
break?  Grand-Jean  allows  himself  a 
tone  of  exasperation:  "You  have  to 
assume,"  he  says,  "that  people  are 
operating  with  three-figure  IQs."  ■ 
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THE  1983  FORBES 
INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ADVERTISING  SECTION 


The  advertisers  in  this  special  section  are  offering  valuable  industrial  site  and  area  developm 
literature  free  and  without  obligation  to  those  FORBES  readers  who  are  involved  with  new  office 
plant  site  selection  for  their  companies. 


Determining  the  best  available  new  site  for  industrial  expansion  or  relocation  of  facilities  require? 
thorough  analysis  and  careful  comparison  of  a  considerable  number  of  important  factors, 
purpose  of  this  FORBES  section  is  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  obtain  such  information, 
advertisers  appearing  on  these  pages  are  eager  to  send  you  literature  to  assist  in  your  investigatioi 
Their  brochures  and  other  information  will  provide  you  with  much  important  data. 

To  order  any  of  the  literature  offered,  refer  to  the  postage-paid  card  at  the  end  of  the  section.  Simi 
circle  the  numbers  listed  which  correspond  to  the  advertisers  who  interest  you  and  fill  in  your  nan 
title,  company,  and  address.  They  will  mail  their  literature  to  you  directly.  Please  allow  a  reasonat 
time  for  processing. 


ARIZONA — Metropolitan  Phoenix 

PHOENIX: 

Programmed  for  Progress 

Statistics  measure  the  activity  but  pictures  tell  the 
story  of  a  vigorous,  maturing  market,  of  blooming  high 
technology  and  distribution  centers  serving  the  entire 
southwestern  region,  a  youthful,  educated  labor  force, 
and  lifestyle  conducive  to  productivity  and  business 
health.  Send  for  our  information  booklet,  Economic 
Assets  of  Metropolitan  Phoenix. 


Salt  River  Project 

WATER  ♦  POWER 


ARIZONA— Winslow 

Wanted: 
Companies  With  Imaginatio 

Dynamic  companies  with  imaginative  management 
take  wing  at  Winslow  Airport  Industrial  Park. 

With  your  new  plant  at  the  Airpark,  booming  C 
forma  and  Texas  markets  are  less  than  two  h| 
away.  Phoenix  is  a  short  drive  and  Interstate  1-40 
the  Sante  Fe  RR  quickly  link  other  sites.  We're  rt| 
for  you  now:  all  Airpark  utilities  are  installed 
we're  prepared  to  provide  financial  aid.  Taxes  and  c 
are  low,  25,000  workers  are  ready,  and  we're  hen 
help  with  city  water,  fire,  police,  and  sewage  servi 

Immediately  available  . 

...  a  modern  120,000  square 
foot  building  with  all  utili- 
ties, full  sprinkler  system, 
easy  access  to  air,  rail,  or 
road.  Flexible  lease  terms. 
Call  or  write  today:  Ms. 
Emily  Pern,  Community  De- 
velopment Director,  City  of 
Winslow,  Arizona,  21  Wil- 
liamson Avenue,  Winslow, 
Arizona  86047,  (602)  289- 
2422. 


WINSLOW 


ADVERTISEMENT  1 


I  RALIA — Northern  Territory 

ustralia's  Northern  Territory 
n  put  you  in  touch 
ih  a  market  of  over 
00  million  consumers 

i  Northern  Territory  is  ideally  situated  to  service 
e  Vestern  Pacific  Region  including  Japan,  South-East 
I  and  the  Pacific  Islands — a  total  market  of  over 
i(  million  consumers.  It  is  the  fastest  growing  mar- 
:tploc  in  the  world  and  the  Northern  Territory  Gov- 
r.ient  has  a  plan  to  help  you  reach  it. 
Vth  the  Northern  Territory  as  your  regional  base 
n  can  pioneer  the  markets  of  the  Western  Pacific 
|  m.  If  your  company  is  ex- 
E  oriented  you  should  investi- 
t  how  you  can  make  the 
t  hern    Territory    work  for 


|  iern  Territory  Development 
)  oration 

|  Box  2245,  Darwin 
:;nern  Territory  5794 
j  ralia 

thone:  (089)  89  4211 
DEVCOR  AA  85397 


BRITISH  ISLES— Isle  of  Man 

Isn't  it  time  you  discovered 
the  Isle  of  Man? 

Set  in  Britain's  Irish  Sea,  although  not  a  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  only  an  hour  and  twenty  min- 
utes flying  time  from  London,  the  Isle  of  Man  has 
much  to  offer  manufacturing  companies.  Low  taxes, 
generous  Government  grants,  help  with  training  and 
relocation  expenses,  excellent  labour  relations,  good 
communications  and  transport  facilities,  a  refreshing 
lack  of  bureaucratic  red  tape;  the  Isle  of  Man  has  them 
all.  For  your  information  pack  on  one  of  Europe's 
oldest-established  yet  developing  communities,  contact 
Ken  Bawden,  Secretary,  In- 
dustry Board,  Government 
Offices,  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man,  or  use  the  Forbes 
reader  reply  service.  To- 
gether we'll  help  you  dis- 
cover the  Isle  of  Man  and 
its  potential. 


Isle  of  Man 


Isle  of  Man 

A  guide  to  industrial 
and  financial  opportunities 


FORNIA— San  Diego 

lur  Business  Will  Look 
itter  in  San  Diego 

only  high  tech  firms  have  a  healthy  growth  curve 
Jan  Diego.  Our  diverse  economy  has  consistently 
performed  the  rest  of  the  nation.  With  superior 
;ational  institutions,  an  abundant  and  diverse  work 
2,  an  excellent  transportation  network,  nearby 
:ico's  cost-effective  Twin  Plant  assembly  program, 

a  fine  deep  water  port  providing  access  to  the 
fic  Basin,  not  to  mention  our  southern  California 
late  and  culture  and  recreational  amenities.  Get  all 

facts  about  your  industry  in  the  San  Diego  Fact 
k.   Circle  our  reader 
ice     number.  Call 
'234-8484,    or  write: 

Diego  Economic  De- 
pment  Corporation, 
t.  F10,  701  "B" 
et,  Suite  1850,  San 
*0,  California  92101. 


CANADA— Province  of  Manitoba 

Sure  and  Steady 
Wins  the  Race 

A  lot  of  places  make  hare-brained 
claims  about  overnight  success.  In 
Manitoba,  we  believe  in  steady  long- 
term  growth.  We  know  that,  in  real 
life,  the  finish  line  is  the  bottom 
line — and  there  just  aren't  any  short-cuts.  Manitoba's 
electricity  costs  are  among  the  lowest  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  our  hydro  power  is  secure.  It  will  never  run 
out.  Never.  Our  labour  force  is  highly  skilled,  stable 
and  productive.  Eight  of  fourteen  Canadian  transconti- 
nental trucking  firms  are  headquartered  in  Manitoba. 
Manitoba  has  direct  rail  connections  to  all  of  Canada 
and  25  U.S.  states.  Seven  major  airlines  fly  into  Winni- 
peg's International  Airport.  And  the  Port  of  Churchill, 
on  Hudson's  Bay,  is  the  prairies'  only  seaport,  connect- 
ing Manitoba  to  the  world.  The  average  overall  cost  of 
industrial  production  is  16%  lower  in  Winnipeg  than 
in  Calgary. 

If  you're  tired  of  reading  site  location  fairy  tales, 
write  us  for  the  hard  facts  about  building  a  successful 
business  in  Manitoba.  Industry  Branch,  701-155  Carlton 
«,  ,  ,  .  c  a.  •_  St.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
YOUVe  gOt  a  fUtUre  IH  R3C  3H8.  Telephone  (204) 


MANITOBA 

Department  of  Economic 
Development  and  Tourism 


944-2470. 


ADVERTISEMENT  2 


CHANNEL  ISLES— Guernsey 

Capitalist  Isle 

Any  right-thinking  capitalist  with  an  eye  on  the  Euro- 
pean market  (equal  in  disposable  income  to  the  U.S.) 
should  happily  take  notice  of  a  site  where  taxation  is 
geared  to  foster  capital  growth.  Where  the  workforce  is 
highly  skilled  and  motivated.  Where  political  stability 
is  a  fact  of  life.  The  Channel  Isle  of  Guernsey — 
English-speaking,  prosperous,  independent — is  all  that, 
and  more.  Thanks  to  a  special  Protocol,  goods  originat- 
ing on  Guernsey  may  be  imported  into  Member  States 
of  the  E.E.C.  free  of  duties.  Where  others  may  offer 
special  incentives  to  locate  within  their  borders, 
Guernsey  provides  some- 
thing more  certain  to  en- 
dure— an  environment  in 
which  human  enterprise  is 
valued  and  encouraged  to 
flourish. 

For  information  contact 
Guernsey  Information  Bu- 
reau, Room  1106,  211  E. 
43rd  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017,  (212)  867- 
4274. 


mi 
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INDIANA 

Get  a  bigger  piece  of  the  p| 

In  Indiana,  we've  got  all  the  ingredients  for  your 
ness  success.  A  central  location.  Abundant  enerj 
sources.  A  transportation  network  that  includes 
ports.  A  skilled  work  force.  And  a  quality  of  life 
will  be  pleasing  to  the  palates  of  all  your  top  pe< 

But,  most  importantly,  we  offer  you  a  bigger  pie 
pro-business  attitudes  and  legislation.  Including  f 
cial  packaging.  Grants  for  vocational  training.  A  c 
ration  for  science  and  technology.  Tax  credits  f( 
search  and  experimentation.  Access  to  venture  ca 
Accelerated  depreciation  schedules  on  equipment, 
some  of  the  lowest  workmen's  comp  and  unemi 
ment  rates  in  America. 

For  more  information, 
write  or  call  Lt.  Governor 
[ohn  Mutz,  Statehouse, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204, 
(317)  232-4545. 
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NEBRASKA 

Get  4V2  months  of  free 
electricity  in  Nebraska 

Our  publicly-owned,  non-profit  power  districts  provide 
some  of  the  cheapest  energy  anywhere.  For  example,  a 
plant  with  an  average  monthly  consumption  of  987,150 
KWh  and  demand  of  2510  KW  would  pay  on  the 
average  per  year: 

Nebraska  $464,244 

California  $622,941 

Texas  $580,305 

Georgia  $603,517 

Illinois  $623,874 

That  means  you  could  save  up  to  $159,630  per  year. 
Savings  are  also  significant  for  natural  gas. 

For  more  information  on  these  and  other  advantages, 
send  for  your  free  "Discover"  mm 
brochure.  Use  the  reader  ser- 
vice card,  or  contact  Delores 
Wilson,  C.I.D.,  Department  of 
Economic  Development,  Box 
94762,  411  State  Capitol,  Lin- 
coln, NE  68509.  (402)  471- 
3111. 


discover  the  difference 


NEBRASKA— Omaha 

The  Case  for  Omaha 

Operating  costs  are  lower  here.  A  few  of  the  reas 
an  expanding  market,  excellent  multi-dimensii 
transportation  network,  available  land  and  very  ii 
able  utility  and  communications  costs.  In  addii 
Omaha  offers  industrial  revenue  bond  financing  ai 
100%  property  tax  exemption  on  business  inventol 
plus  a  recently  enacted  sales  and  use  tax  exemptioi 
manufacturing  equipment.  Omaha  is  also  one  of 
few  cities  named  a  "foreign  trade  zone."  At  the  s) 
time,  Omaha  worker  productivity  is  high — growini 
7.9%  faster  than  the  national  rate.  Shouldn't  you 
out  more  about  us?  For  additional  details  call  or  v 
for  "The  Case  for  Omaha"  videotape  or  printed  fori 
Write  Rod  Moseman  at  Omaha  Eco- 
nomic  Development  Council, 
1301  Harney  St.,  Dept. 
A-181,  Omaha,  Ne-  1 
braska  68102.  Phone 
402-346-5905. 


ADVERTISEMENT  3 


\ JERSEY 

h  Ideal  Climate  for 
isiness  Growth 

olng  for  greener  pastures?  New  Jersey  has  cultivat- 

e  ideal  climate  for  growing  businesses, 
ft  Garden  State  is  within  overnight  shipping  dis- 
il  of  60  million  people  with  a  net  effective  buying 
■  le  of  more  than  $300  million, 
r  reach  international  markets,  we  have  a  principal 
i]  rt  and  one  of  the  country's  fastest  growing  inter- 
nal airports. 

u  government  won't  burden  you  with  needless 
I  itions  and  taxes.  And  we've  got  one  of  the  most 
e  red  and  productive  workforces  in  the  country, 
:d  by  world-renowned  educational  institutions. 
w  Jersey.  Fertile  ground  for  business  growth, 
fou'd  like  to  know  more 
putting  down  roots  in 
iarden  State,  contact:  Bor- 
L  Putnam,  Commissioner, 
tment  of  Commerce  & 
)mic    Development,  CN 
Trenton,   NJ   08625.  Or 
(609)  292-2444. 


Ni%You 

J^Bt  Perfect 
Together 
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NEW  YORK 

It's  new 

in  New  York! 

Con  Edison  is  offering  a  10-year  program  of  special 
electric  rates  to  commercial  and  industrial  businesses 
to  locate  or  expand  their  activities  in  economically 
depressed  areas  of  New  York  City.  You  can  get  reduc- 
tions of  up  to  25  percent  in  charges  for  electricity 
usage  for  the  first  five  years.  The  reduction  is  phased 
out  over  the  next  five  years.  The  special  rates  are 
available  in  the  South  Bronx  and  parts  of  these  sec- 
tions of  Brooklyn:  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Bushwick,  Co- 
ney Island,  East  New  York,  Red  Hook  and  Williams- 
burg. We  can  also  help  with  site  location,  financing, 
government  liaison,  energy  conservation  and  more.  Call 
Bob  Stevens  and  his  Con 


Edison  Area  Development 
team  at  (212)  460-2744  and 
find  out  more  about  this 
special  incentive.  Or  write 
to  Con  Edison  Area  Devel- 
opment, Office  D,  4  Irving 
Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10003  and  get  the  help  you 
need. 


Con 
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TH  CAROLINA 

er  4  Million  Square  Feet 
ed  New  Management 

your  pick  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  build- 
;now  available  throughout  North  Carolina. 
>w's  a  good  time  to  get  your  first  choice  of  loca- 

building  type  and  size,  plus  special  features, 
.t  write   and   tell   us   approximately  how  many 
[re  feet  you  require;  we'll  send  you  complete  de- 

on  every  building  available  within  your  range. 

pi  Carolina  Department  of  Commerce,  Industrial 
:lopment  Division,  Suite  1903,  430  N.  Salisbury 
Raleigh,  NC  27611.  Or  call  (919)  733-4151. 


PENNSYLVANIA— Central  Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Reliable  Electricity 

Locate  your  business  in  Central  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  you'll  have  reliable  and  economical  low-cost  power 
for  your  long-range  planning  needs.  Besides  plentiful 
electrical  energy  supplied  by  Pennsylvania  Power  &. 
Light  Co.,  this  area  has  a  wide  range  of  plants,  offices 
and  land  available — some  with  up  to  100  percent  fi- 
nancing at  low  interest  rates,  a  multi-skilled  workforce 
and  a  superb  transportation  network. 

Our  experienced  staff  provides  a  free,  in-depth  loca- 
tion service  in  strict  confidence. 

For  copies  of  our  "Industrial  Real  Estate  Review" 
and  "Financing  for  Business  Enterprises  in  Central 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,"  call  toll  free:  1-800-523-9854  (in 
Pa.  call  collect:  215-770-5203)  or  write:  Joseph  R. 
Lesko,  Dir.  Economic  Development,  Pennsylvania  Pow- 
er &  Light  Co.,  Two  North  Ninth  Street,  Allentown, 
Pa.  18101. 


Business 
triTtrpnsts 


North  Carolina 
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PENNSYLVANIA — Scranton 

Up  Front  Facts  on  Bank 
Offices  from  Fantus 

High  productivity  and  low  costs  .  .  .  they  make  a  better 
bottom  line  for  your  back  office  facility.  A  1983  Fantus 
Report  says  the  Greater  Scranton,  Pa.  area  has  both. 

Let  the  Scranton  Plan  give  you  a  taste  of  the  quality 
back  office  operating  environment  we  have  to  offer. 
Write  or  call  for  a  highlights  brochure  on  the  Fantus 
findings. 

Once  we've  whetted  your  appetite  with  facts  on  high 
productivity,  affordable  labor,  economical  energy  and 
dependable  communications,  we're  sure  you'll  want  to 
know  more.  The  Scranton  Plan  team  will  come  to  your 
headquarters  and  tell  you 
why  you  should  make 
Scranton  your  next  loca- 
tion choice. 

Call  or  write:  Christo- 
pher A.  Matics,  The 
Scranton  Plan,  Greater 
Scranton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  426 
Mulberry  St.,  Scranton, 
PA  18503;  (717)  342-7711. 


THE 

SCRANTON 
PLAN 


UP  FRONT  F»CT3 
OH  BACKOFFICES 
FROM  FANTUS 


HI  rihfefiSP 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

South  Carolina 

A  recently  revised  "300  years  of  commitment  to 
.  .  .  and  to  people"  reviews  South  Carolina's  hist 
commitment  to  business,  as  well  as  the  excepi 
incentives  offered  by  the  Palmetto  State  to  new 
expanding  industries.  This  colorful  brochure  eval 
South  Carolina's  transportation  system,  tax  and 
ployee  training  programs,  industrial  financing 
construction  costs,  human  resources  and  living  a 
tages.  For  immediate  or  additional  information,  co 
Robert  Leak,  Director,  South  Carolina  State  Dev 
ment  Board,  Post  Office  Box  927,  Columbia, 
Carolina  29202.  (803)  758-3145,  TWX  (810)  666-2(1 


TEXAS— Austin 

Austin's  Growing  High-Tech 
Industry  Now  Has  the  Perfect 
Place  to  Grow. 

In  the  heart  of  one  of  America's  fastest-growing  tech- 
nological and  business  research  centers  lies  Park  Thir- 
ty-Five. Surrounded  by  thickets  of  towering  oaks  and 
gentle  cedars,  Park  Thirty-Five  has  not  sacrificed  loca- 
tion or  environment.  Conveniently  located  in  north 
Austin,  it's  just  minutes  from  downtown,  the  munici- 
pal airport,  the  University  of  Texas  and  the  Balcones 
Research  Center. 

Developed  by  Austin  Industrial  Interests,  an  experi- 
enced location  and  development  firm,  Park  Thirty-Five 
will  provide  commercial,  residential  and  recreational 
sites.  Currently  under  construction  is  an  80,000  square 
foot  office  building,  the  future  home  of  Tegas  Systems, 
Inc.,  a  GE  company. 

Innovative.  Dy- 
namic. Yet  incredi- 
bly beautiful.  Park 
Thirty-Five  is  the 
ideal  environment 
for  Austin's 
growing 
high-tech 
industry. 


Authority. 


Almost  140,000  of  Forbes'  700,000  subscri 
have  it  when  it  comes  to  making  decisions  al 
real  estate  or  new  plant  sites.  They  represent 
people  who  initiate,  approve,  authorize,  influe 
or  recommend  area  development  or  plant  rel| 
tion. 


PARK 

Ithirty-fiveV 


A  development  of 
Austin  Industrial  Interests 

315  Littlefield  Building*  Austin,  Texas  78701 


512/480-8866 
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orpus  Christi 

ht  to  work 
rd  will  to  work — 
>outh  Texas  tradition 

I  ughly  productive  workers  can  increase  your  cora- 
Ib  profits,  adding  $5  to  the  value  of  products  for 
U  dollar  you  pay  them.  You  also  get  a  tax  rate  35% 
Hr  the  national  average*,  NO  corporate  or  personal 
t  income  tax  and  one  of  the  nation's  top  business 
ri  tes. 

I  us  help  you  find  the  South  Texas  site  right  for 
u  Call  (512)  881-5699  or  write  to: 
j  Miller 

l  ger,  Area  Development 

r  al  Power  and  Light  Company 

Box  2121  ,„ 
:{rtment  FT  03  ■Ey"-^' 


uas  Christi 
>$  78403 


■  3  study  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
in  governmental  Relations 


-  • 
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UNITED  KINGDOM— England 

How  to  locate  the 
best  deals  in  Europe 

Expansion  into  the  European  market  demands  careful 
consideration.  We,  British  Steel  Corporation  (Industry), 
have  the  facts  on  15  locations  each  with  ideal  commu- 
nications, factories  and  staff  training.  We  can  help 
negotiate  a  financial  package  that  includes  the  most 
competitive  grants  and  loans  in 
Britain.  We've  already  pulled 
out  all  the  stops  to  help  1500 
companies  to  expand  or  set 
up.  We  can  do  the  same  for 
you.  Talk  to  us.  You'll  find 
we  speak  the  same  language. 
Telex:  946372  or  telephone: 
London  (01)  686  0366.  It  pays 
to  get  moving. 
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wer. 

lly  330,000  of  Forbes'   700,000  subscribers 
it.  They're  the  people  at  the  summit — with 
I  management   titles   like   Chairman  of  the 
d,  President,  Executive  Vice  President — men 
1  women  who  authorize  or  approve  plant  relo- 
Dii  or  area  development  for  companies  of  all 
I.  Forbes  subscribers  represent  an  essential 
<et  for  your  area's  industrial  development  op- 
unities. 


UNITED  KINGDOM— Northern  Ireland 

Judge  us  on  the  facts. 

Fact:  Northern  Ireland  has  attracted  over  $1.2  billion 
of  investment  from  American  companies  like  Armco, 
DuPont,  Ford,  Hughes  Tool,  United  Technologies  and 
many  more. 

Fact:  Over  100  new  manufacturing  projects  have  been 
established  in  the  last  10  years. 

Fact:  Up  to  75%  of  factory  costs  and  90%  of  machin- 
ery and  equipment  costs  can  be  covered  by  grants  and 
tax  breaks. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  facts  about  Northern  Ireland 
that  are  not  generally  seen  in  the  media.  We'd  like  you 
to  have  more  facts.  Call  or  write  Ian  Walters,  Industri- 
al Development  Board  for  Northern  Ireland,  150  East 
58th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10155.  (212)  593-2258. 


Northern 
Ireland 
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UNITED  KINGDOM-Scotland 

East  Kilbride,  Scotland. 
The  Essential  Component 
of  Success  in  Europe. 

East  Kilbride,  Scotland:  the  state  of  the  art  in  plant 
location — with  a  fast,  one-door  service,  and  Britain's 
top  level  of  financial  incentives.  No  wonder  East  Kil- 
bride has  already  attracted  more  American  investment 
than  any  other  town  in  Scotland.  We're  at  the  heart  of 
'Silicon  Glen',  so  recruitment's  no  problem — and  trans- 
portation could  hardly  be  better.  Pre-built  prestige  fa- 
cilities are  always  available — and  we're  happy  to  cus- 
tombuild,  too.  East  Kilbride  means  success,  to  a  lot  of 
successful  Americans.  Get  hold  of  our  information 
pack,  and  find  out  what 
we  could  mean  to  you. 
Contact:  Lynn  Bannis- 
ter, P.O.  Box  4004,  New 
Canaan,  CT  06840.  Tel: 

(203)  966-9708.  SET*  -^BC/JST' 

East  Kilbride.  The  Great    Safe"  UM0™«<^>Crrf 

Scots.  Purveyors  of  Fine 

Technology  Since  1765. 


<d<EAST^ 
KILBRIDE 


<<Ji 


East  Kilbride 
Development  Corporation 
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UTAH 

UTAH: 

An  Experience  of  a  Lifetir 

UTAH.  A  right-to-work  state,  has  an  equitab 
base,   industrial  revenue  bonds,   an  aggressive 
business  revitalization  program,  reasonable  utility] 
and  a  state  economic  development  agency  rea 
respond  quickly  to  inquiries.  Utah's  work  forci 
youngest  in  the  nation,  has  58  percent  of  its  w 
between  16  and  34  years  of  age.  Utah  has  more 
high  school  graduates  per  capita  (80  percent]  tha 
other  state.  A  150-mile  Research  Corridor  houses 
of  the  finest  high-tech  and  bio-medical  research 
ties  in  the  nation  and  four  major  universities.  A| 
VOED  program,  too.  Call  today.  Utah  Economic  I 
opment  Division.  (801)  533-5325.  Or  write  for  inn 
tion  to  Utah  Economic  Development  Division, 
State  Office  Building,  Dept.  F,  Salt  Lake  City 
84114. 


WISCONSIN 

The  heart  of  Wisconsin — 

UNSPOILED 

for  business 

Work  hard.  Expand.  Diversify.  That's  the  free  enter- 
prise opportunity.  But  it's  not  as  predictable  anymore. 
Except  in  the  heart  of  Wisconsin:  where  the  natural 
and  business  environment  is  still  fertile  ground  for  the 
American  ethic.  Forward-thinking  companies  are  mov- 
ing to  Wisconsin  because  of  friendly  support  from  local 
officials.  Bankers.  Residents.  And  the  nationally  ac- 
claimed University  of  Wisconsin.  A  leader  in  R&D, 
technological  innovation,  and  information  sharing.  Dis- 
cover the  "unspoiled"  business  advantage  in  the  heart 
of  Wisconsin.  For  your  Potential  for  Profit  Kit,  send 
your  business  card  to  Paul  Bergmann,  Wisconsin  Power 
&  Light,  P.O.  Box  192,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53701.  Or 
call  (608)  252-3251  or  (608)  252-3252. 


Results. 

Advertisers  in  Forbes  get  them.  For  instance, 
year's  Industrial  Development  Advertising  Sec 
generated  over  22,000  inquiries,  an  averag 
more  than  650  qualified  responses  per  advert 


Wisconsin  Power 
G  Light  Company 
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><  leknagik  near  Bristol  Bay 

u  s  going  to  keep  track  of  how  many  fish  I  caught.  I  lost  track  the  first  day. 


 ,  


list-deep  in  an  Alaskan  river,  surround- 
:  by  salmon,  rainbows,  grayling  and  arc- 
char,  that's . . . 


Fly-fishing 
at  its  best 


By  Allan  Dodds  Frank 

koN'T  GET  HOOKED  On  this,"  a 

B  punning  wise  man  once  ad- 

W  vised,  speaking  of  fly-fishing  in 
:ral.  "It's  a  rich  man's  indul- 
;e — like  polo,  only  more  expen- 
."  Ah,  but  one  wonders  what  the 
ir  folk  catering  to  this  indulgence 
half  so  precious  as  the  thing  they 
—especially  if  the  prize  to  be 
dit  is  one  that  swims  in  Alaskan 
;rs. 

ot  that  big-league  fly-fishing  is 
ip  anywhere.  Easterners  with  the 
;tite  and  means  will  fly  hundreds 


of  miles  to  a  Canadian  lake  to  catch 
brook  trout  or  smallmouth  bass. 

"Each  fish,"  our  wise  man  from 
Down  East  reckons,  adding  up  his 
bills,  "costs  thousands  of  dollars." 
Coloradans  and  others  farther  west 
yield  to  no  one  in  praising  the  rain- 
bow or  brown  trout  to  be  caught,  at 
some  cost,  in  such  hallowed  spots  as 
Henrys  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  or  the 
Madison  River  in  Montana.  But  un- 
less they  have  seen  for  themselves, 
probably  no  one  in  the  lower  48  can 
comprehend  what  truly  big-league 
American  fishing  can  be  until  going  to 
Alaska.  The  thrill  of  fly-fishing  there, 
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Edited  by  William  G.  Flanagan 

its  devotees  insist,  can  be  compared 
only  with  bonefishing  in  the  Baha- 
mas, fishing  for  black  marlin  at  Cabo 
San  Lucas  or  maybe  going  for  great 
whites  on  the  Barrier  Reef. 

With  34,000  miles  of  tidal  coastline 
and  thousands  of  lakes,  rivers  and 
streams,  Alaska  offers  fishermen 
heaven — at  a  price.  From  mid-May  to 
mid-October — the  time  to  plan  your 
trip  is  now — major  airlines  and  the 
Alaska  Sportfishing  Lodge  Associ- 
ation in  Seattle  (1-800-352-2003)  have 
dozens  of  package  trips  to  the  state's 
four  major  regions,  which  harbor  20 
species  of  fresh-  and  saltwater  sport 
fish.  For  $200  or  so,  one-day  fly-out 
trips  can  be  chartered  from  Anchor- 
age, a  convenient  layover  on  the  New 
York-to-Tokyo  run.  Weeklong  rubber- 
raft  trips  down  wild  rivers  lined  with 
bear  and  moose  are  available  for 
$1,200  and  up.  So  are  fishing  expedi- 
tions by  kayak  on  rivers,  for  $500  to 
$1,500.  (Contact  Bonnie  Kaden,  Alas- 
ka Discovery,  P.O.  Box  26,  Gustavus, 
Alaska    99826;    907-697-3431.)  In 
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Silver-  salmon  and  some  popular  dry  flies 
Like  polo,  only  more  expensive. 


southeastern  port  cities,  day  trips  for 
salmon  and  halibut  can  be  booked  for 
$100  to  $200  a  day. 

Forbes  recently  flew  with  a  bush 
pilot  in  a  de  Havilland  Beaver  from 
Juneau  to  Gustavus,  jumping-off 
point  for  Glacier  Bay  National  Park, 
to  try  trolling  for  silver  salmon  with 
Captain  Mike  Nigro  of  Gustavus  Ma- 
rine Charters  ($400  a  day  for  four). 
Nigro,  known  locally  as  "Mr.  Limit," 
nosed  his  30-foot  cabin  cruiser  into 
Icy  Strait,  and  the  action  started.  By 
noon  the  ice  chest  was  full  of  10- 
pound  fighting  silvers,  and  Nigro 
switched  to  jigging  for  halibut.  While 
40-foot  rare  humpback  whales  sport- 
ed a  half-mile  astern,  we  caught  hali- 
but— little  ones,  just  40-pound  "door- 
mats," not  the  200-pound  "garage 
doors"  sometimes  brought  up. 

As  the  weather  worsened  (it  always 
does,  so  take  raingear  and  long  johns), 
we  headed  back  to  Gustavus  Inn,  a 


seven-room  lodge  near  the  mouth  of 
Glacier  Bay,  where  the  chef  prepared  a 
sumptuous  casserole  of -fresh  halibut 
breaded  in  sourdough  crumbs  and 
baked  in  sour  cream. 

Gustavus  is  the  perfect  spot  to  take 
the  family  for  a  scenic  vacation  while 
you  slip  off  for  a  few  days  of  fishing. 
Cutthroat  trout  are  readily  taken 
from  the  Salmon  River  a  quarter-mile 
from  the  inn.  (But  be  warned:  Don't 
keep  too  many  or  the  cook  will  hol- 
ler.) For  $20  an  hour,  skiffs  can  be 
hired  to  troll  off  the  beach  at  Pleasant 
Island,  named  by  naturalist  John 
Muir.  Good,  clean  hotel  accommoda- 
tions are  also  available  at  Glacier  Bay 
Lodge,  a  National  Park  Service  con- 
cession. The  lodge,  by  the  way,  serves 
as  departure  point  for  the  Thunder  Bay, 
a  tour  boat  that  visits  Glacier  Bay, 
where  magnificently  noisy  icebergs 
calve  into  the  water  and  whales,  seals 
and  seabirds  frolic. 


For  totally  serious  fly-fishei 
the  high  road  in  Alaska  leads  9 
west,  to  Bristol  Bay  Lodge,  one  1 
luxurious  fishing  camps  that 
why  "rustic"  need  not  be  rugga 
top  bush  lodges,  hot  and  cold  nil 
water,  flush  toilets,  electric  1 
sauna  baths,  homemade  breads,  j 
ribs,  Rock  Cornish  hens  an 
course,  fresh  fish  are  standard.  Sa 
library,  fly-tying  benches  and  rn 
yourself  bars  (bring-your-own-l 
is  the  rule  here). 

The  tab  for  a  seven-day  Ali 
adventure  at  a  topflight  lodge  fi 
Easterner  will  come  to  about  $5| 
Figure  it  this  way:  about  $2,751 
week  per  guest,  plus  tips  (about 
spread  among  guides,  pilots, 
and  cooks),  plus  air  fare  to  Dilling 
($288  round-trip  coach  or  $216  sj 
saver  from  Anchorage,  $1,285 
or  $875  supersaver  from  New  Y| 
plus  a  little  something  extra,, 
$1,000,  for  new  equipment  inevit 
bought  for  such  a  glorious  expedu 

At  those  prices  it  is  scarcely  a 
prise  that  the  guest  lists  read  li 
Who's  Who  of  international  busii 
The  week  before  Forbes  arrivedj 
Tokyo  executives  of  Nippon  Ele« 
shared  camp  with  Argentine  ban| 
and  Italian  textile  manufacturer! 
Bristol  Bay  Lodge.  Two  lakes  at 
some  Arco  executives  were  at  Gol 
Horn  Lodge,  and  one  lake  syd 
away,  in  the  TikChik  River  drain) 
a  group  of  New  York  stockbrol 
were  settled  in  at  Bob  Curtis'  TikQ 
Narrows  Lodge  ($2,800  per  week! 
eluding  round-trip  twin-engine  fl| 
plane  flight  from  Anchorage).  TB 
at  the  same  time  were  Senator 
Kennedy  and  son. 

Daily  at  8:30  a.m.  Bristol  Bay  Ld 
co-owner  Ron  McMillan  and  the  C 
er  guides  bundle  groups  of  four  or] 


If  you're  game 


Several  major  airlines  serve  Alaska,  and  within  the 
state  dozens  of  small  air  services  equipped  with 
float  planes  and  staffed  by  seat-of-the-pants  pilots  fly 
travelers  nearly  anywhere,  even  to  riverbeds  and 
mountaintops. 

Now  that  Secretary  of  Transportation  Elizabeth  Dole 
has  decreed  that  Alaska  will  have,  as  of  Oct.  30,  only 
two  time  zones  instead  of  four,  you  won't  have  to  reset 
your  watch  as  often.  Most  of  the  state  will  be  in  an 
enlarged  Yukon  time  zone,  one  hour  later  than  Pacific 
time.  Still,  for  most  travelers  jet  lag  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem, as  is  the  weather  in  the  state's  four  climates. 
Flight  delays  are  routine. 

If  you  are  traveling  to  a  fancy  lodge  in  southwest 
Alaska,  the  first  step  into  the  bush  usually  comes  when 
the  plane  touches  down  at  Dillingham,  which  is  about 
a  one-hour  flight  from  Anchorage  over  glaciers  and 


volcanoes  along  the  spine  of  the  Alaska  Range.  There  is 
assistance  at  the  aluminum-hut  terminal  in  Dil- 
lingham to  stow  you  and  your  gear  aboard  float  planes 
for  the  final  leg  of  your  journey. 

Worry  about  getting  your  salmon  home  only  if  you 
are  not  taking  it  on  the  same  plane  with  you.  Most 
lodges  will  freeze  catches  (and  even  exchange  fish  ii 
yours  isn't  cold  enough  yet)  and  provide  shipping  car- 
tons. But  airlines  don't  allow  regular  ice  (it  melts),  and 
dry  ice  is  scarce. 

If  you  are  shipping  fish  to  friends,  advise  them  to  call 
the  airport  warehouse  soon  after  it  should  have  arrived. 
Most  fish  coming  to  the  lower  48  end  up  being  trans- 
ferred from  Alaska  Airlines  to  Northwest.  There  have 
been  complaints  about  Northwest's  promptness  in  no- 
tifying customers  that  a  shipment  has  arrived.  Even  in 
a  refrigerated  storeroom,  it  won't  last  long. — A.D.F. 
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Let  Eastern  fly  you  from  one  beautiful  America  to  the  other. 
We  fly  from  more  cities  in  North  America  to  more  cities  in  South  America  than  any  other  airline. 
Call  your  Accredited  Travel  Agent  or  Eastern  Airlines  for  details. 
And  discover  an  America  most  Americans  haven't  discovered  yet. 

South  America. 


America^  favorite  way  to  fly* 


•  3  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
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guests  into  float  planes  to  lead  them 
to  remote  tributaries  of  the  Wood, 
Nushagak  and  Togiak  rivers,  to  spots 
dubbed  Fear  Creek,  Bear  City,  Rain- 
bow River  and  Birch  Creek.  The 
names  are  phony.  "If  I  tell  you  where 
they  are,"  says  McMillan,  "other  peo- 
ple will  start  to  fly  in."  Back  at  the 
lodge  we  discreetly  ask  a  junior  guide, 
"Where's  Birch  Creek?"  The  guide 
says,  "What  did  it  look  like?  We  have 
a  couple  of  places  we  call  Birch 
Creek."  No  help  there. 

This  particular  Birch  Creek  is  near- 
ly an  hour's  flight  under  the  fog  that 
nestles  alongside  the  Kilbuck  Moun- 
tains and  above  lakes  and  tundra 
mountain  passes  tinged  pastel  by  arc- 
tic lichens  and  moss.  A  hike  down  the 


hill  from  a  mountainside  lake  where 
the  plane  lands  leads  through  a  thin 
cover  of  alder  and  spruce  to  the  gravel 
and  sandbars  and  beaches  of  a  moder- 
ately rapid,  75-foot-wide,  52-degrec- 
Fahrenhcit  stream.  It  teems  with 
grayling,  sea-run  Dolly  Vardcn  char 
and  rainbows  fat  from  gorging  on 
salmon  eggs  deposited  by  dying  kings 
finishing  the  spawn. 

This  day  the  fish  cooperate  even 
with  two  amateurs  who — purists  will 
be  pained  to  know — were  spin-fishing 
with  fluorescent  orange-and-silver 
Pixie  Spoons,  the  Alaskan  survival 


Afresh-caught  salmon 


lure.  The  first  fish,  a  beauti 
pound,  17-inch  Dolly  Varden,  t 
full  ten  minutes  to  hook.  (The 
sion  cameraman  who  was  bi 
along  by  a  Louisiana  doctor  to 
the  fun  barely  had  time  to  get  sil 
The  Dolly  was  taken  on  a  sinkj 
line  drifted  along  the  bottom 
with  a  Babine,  a  common  salmc 
imitation. 

More  Dollys  and  rainbowil 
caught,  each  fighting  several  m\\ 
and  often  jumping  vainly  to  thra 
hook.  Grayling,  the  troutlikfl 
with  a  large  dorsal  fin  and  pure 
flesh,  arc  also  to  be  found.  Amoi 
most  successful  lures  are  egg  pal 
like  polar  shrimp,  augmented  U 
furry  flies  like  black  muddlen 
wooly  buggers.  It's  a  stern  test « 
casting  art.  Save  sculpins,  the  bo 
fish  occasionally  used  as  bait,  aq 
life  in  these  waters  is  scarce;  u 
trout  streams  in  the  lower  48, 
are  few  insect  hatches  here.  U 
their  eastern  cousins,  too,  Aj 
rainbows  are  flesh  eaters  that  wit 
into  a  dead  salmon.  Large  fliesi 


The  right  stuff 


Suppose  you're  a  rank  but  ready  amateur  determined 
to  try  your  hand  at  fly-fishing  in  Alaska.  What  kind  of 
clothes  andgear  will  you  need  and  how  much  will  it  cost? 
To  get  an  idea  Forbes  consulted  Orvis,  the  Manchester, 
Vt. -based  store  that  has  been  outfitting  sportsmen  for 
127  years.  (Should  you  wish  to  bone  up  on  casting  before 
heading  for  Anchorage,  Orvis  runs  fly-fishing  schools  in 
Manchester,  San  Francisco  and  Houston.) 

Working  from  the  inside  out,  Orvis  Technical 
Director  Greg  Comar  rec- 
ommends the  following: 
Warm  long  underwear, 
a  pure  silk  running  $27.50 
for  the  top  and  $29.50  for 
the  bottom. 

A  chamois  shirt 
($22.95)  and  chino  pants 
($29.50). 

A  wool  fishing  sweater, 
the  store's  own  classic 
with  suede  elbow  patches 
and  a  neck  that  zips  up 
snugly  in  bad  weather 
($56.50). 

A  utility  vest,  perhaps 
the  Super  Tac-L-Pak  ver- 
sion retailing  for  $86.50, 
with  a  storage  pouch  in 
the  back  and  35  pockets. 

A  Gore-Tex  rain  jacket 
($129.50). 

An  Up  Downer  fishing 
hat  with  neck  protector  to 
shield  you  not  only  from 
rain,  wind  and  sun  but 
also  from  the  fishhooks  of 


A  selection  of  basics  at  Orris  in  Manchester, 
$1,100  will  get  you  started. 


your  companions. 

Chest-high  waders  with  felt  soles  and  aluminui 
studs  on  the  outside  for  traction  ($172). 

Suspenders  for  same  ($12.50)  and  a  wader  belt  with 
quick  release  ($7.50). 

Polarized  sunglasses  ($12)  to  help  spot  fish  below  tl 
surface  of  the  water. 
A  wading  staff  for  support  in  swift  water  ($21.50). 
Throw  in  a  pair  of  wool-and-nylon  socks  at  $7.9 

and  you're  almost  ready  i 
cast  a  line. 

One  thing  more,  I 
course — the  rod.  Forced  1 
choose  just  one,  Com) 
says  he'd  take  a  graphil 
rod  with  him  to  Alask 
Figure  in  about  $522  fori 
9-foot  Shooting  Star  ro 
complete  with  9-weigr 
fly  line,  2-inch  detachabl 
fighting  butt  and  SSS  9/1 
fly  wheel,  with  appropr 
ate  fly-line  assembb 
That  combination,  Corns 
says,  will  serve  for  bot 
Alaskan  king  salmon  an 
saltwater  fish. 

The  tab  so  far?  Aboi 
$1,100.  And  you  haven 
yet  faced  up  to  odds  an 
ends,  like  hand-tied  fli« 
and  fishing  rod  cases.  Pel 
haps  you'd  be  intereste 
in  a  more  modest  divei 
sion,  something  lik 
yachting? — Janet  Bamford 


Vt. 
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Thunderbird. 
The  way  it  looks... 


mproves  the  way  it  drives. 


T|underbird's  design 
snuch  to  do  with  the 
m.  holds  the  road. 
4 derbird's  fluid  lines 
|  tested  over  500  hours 
adnd  tunnel  to  make 
nape  of  the  car  con- 
Jte  to  cornering  and 
ij  ling  stability. 

!  design  of 
i  ront. 

Iderneath  the  inte- 
d  front  bumper  is  an 
lam.  It  works  with  the 
il  to  keep  the  weight 
le  car  pressing  down 


on  the  front  tires.  And 
the  more  a  tire  presses  to 
the  road,  the  better  it  holds 
the  road. 

The  design  of 
the  doors. 

Thunderbird's  doors 
curve  into  the  roof.  This 
smooths  and  quiets  the 
airflow,  improving  aero- 
dynamic efficiency 

The  design  of 
the  rear. 

The  trunk  lid  incorpo- 


rates another  aerodynamic 
shape  called  a  spoiler 
which  further  reduces  "lift" 
and  aerodynamic  drag.  (P.S. 
Underneath  this  lid,  you'll 
find  a  trunk  larger  than 
you'd  ever  think  possible  in 
a  car  this  smooth.) 

Best-built 
American  cars. 

When  we  say  "Quality 
is  Job  1,"  we  are  talking 
about  more  than  a  com- 
mitment. We  are  talking 
about  results.  An  indepen- 
dent survey  proves  Ford 


makes  the  best-built 
American  cars.  The  survey 
measured  owner-reported 
problems  during  the  first 
three  months  of  ownership 
of  1983  cars  designed  and 
built  in  the  U.S. 

Pure  Thunderbird. 

Thunderbird.  See  how  it 
moves.  Consider  the  shape. 
It  is  all  one.  And  it  is 
uniquely  Thunderbird. 

Have  you  driven  a  Ford . 
lately? 


Get  it  together — Buckle  up. 
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hook  numbers  1/0  down  to  4  are  used. 
Explains  Ron  McMillan,  "These  fish 
can't  afford  to  expend  the  energy  to 
catch  a  little  meal." 

Salmon  catches  frozen  at  the  lodge 
can  be  shipped  home  (see  box,  p.  182). 
But  lately  the  trend  has  been  to  re- 
lease all  rainbows.  (Before  releasing 
the  fish,  guides  will  measure  them  for 
replica  mounts,  done  in  Anchorage  at 
$5.50  per  inch.)  Fish  other  than  less- 
than-trophy-size  rainbows  can  be 
kept  for  skin  mounting  at  $6.50  per 
inch.  Only  enough  Dollys  and  gray- 
lings are  kept  for  a  streamside  lunch, 


which  is  cooked  by  a  guide. 

Traveling  by  float  plane  becomes 
second  nature,  and  visitors  grow 
adept  at  spotting  beaver  ponds,  graz- 
ing moose,  ridges  grooved  with  trails 
worn  smooth  by  the  paws  of  bear 
looking  for  game.  Those  quivering, 
silver-orange  minitorpedos  pointing 
upstream  that  were  so  baffling  yester- 
day are  now  obviously  salmon. 

Every  day  the  group  journeys  to  an- 
other hot  spot.  One  day  it's  the  over- 
night tent  camp,  equipped  with  cots, 
sleeping  bags  and  a  kitchen,  on  a  sand- 
bar in  the  Togiak  River  to  fish  for 
silvers.  A  Chesapeake  Bay  retriever 
stands  guard  to  warn  against  bear. 
(Guides  carry  .357  magnum  pistols, 
virtually  hand-held  cannons,  just  in 
case.)  The  next  day  we  ride  jetboats  to 
the  nearby  Agulowak  River.  Gray- 
lings clobber  dry  flies,  and  arctic  char 
take  anything.  A  few  guests  with 
strength  left  at  6  p.m.  stalk  northern 


pike  hidden  in  the  lake  weeds,  ^ 
panied  by  the  world's  best  12-y« 
guide,  Morgan  (Mogie)  Garry, 
co-owner  Maggie  McMillan. 

One  recent  newcomer  to  A 
fly-fishing  got  there  by  wins 
Trout  Unlimited  raffle   in  4 
Colo.  The  prize:  a  week's  fishinl 
guide  Dave  Egdorf.  "I  was  go| 
count  how  many  fish  I  caught! 
winner,  a  fella  named  Jim  We! 
told  Forbes.  "I  lost  track  by  no 
the  first  day.  For  the  week  it  was 
than  200."  But  for  those  who  hi 
pay  to  get  there,  the  way  to  justi] 
to  lay  the  total  cost  over  the! 
catch.  Let's  say  you  go  for  $5,d 
the  week.  Barring  extraordinanl 
ten  luck,  you  should  be  able  to 
on  a  minimum  of  50  fish.  Ano 
means  you  will  have  spent  no 
than  $100  a  fish.  You  can't  do  1 
than  that,  Alaska's  devotees  s 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 


have  the  opportunity  to  present ; 
broker  to  the  client,"  notes  | 
Hart,  a  Shearson/American  Ejd 
vice  president.  "And  the  lmplid 
for  brokers  is,  'You  can  leavei 
you're  not  going  to  be  able  toi 
your  accounts  with  you.'  " 

Merrill  Lynch  thinks  there  ma] 
bit  of  envy  in  some  of  the  groul 
"The  Street  is  saying  that?"  asksll 
rill's  James  Flynn.  "What  do 
know?  They're  all  trying  to  beatl 
In  any  case,  John  Donlon,  assi 
vice  president  and  counsel  of  Mel 
CMA  group,  says  he  isn't  awaj 
unusual  delays  in  transferring 
counts  out  of  the  brokerage  hous 

Staff  members  at  the  New 
Stock  Exchange,  along  with  repre 
tatives  of  several  brokerage  house 
eluding  Merrill,  Shearson  and  F 
I    Webber,  are  now  working  on  a 
sion  of  Rule  412,  which  gov 
broker-to-broker  transact: 
Rule   412   requires   a  brok< 
house  losing  an  account  to  anc 
to  take  two  steps:  first,  con 
what's  in  the  account  with  the 
broker  firm,   and  then  trai 
those  securities  to  it — all  wi 
ten  business  days.  But  the  pre 
rule  was  written  in  another 
way  back  in  1971,  when  dinos 
grazed  on  Wall  Street  and  the  I 
didn't  exist.  No  formal  excef 
has  been  made  for  transferrir 
nancial   services  accounts, 
says  Don  van  Weezel  of  the  N 
"There's  a  realization  on  the 
of  the  Exchange  that  it  just 
practical  to  expect  that  these  t 
l     of  accounts  can  be  moved  wi 
the    [stipulated]    time."  \ 
1  1    ■   makes  these  accounts  trie 


Ties  that  bind 

Anyone  who  has  ever  joined  a  book 
or  record  club  knows  that  some- 
times it's  a  lot  easier  to  get  into  one  of 
them  than  out.  Forbes  is  beginning  to 
hear  tales  suggesting  that  this  may  be 
the  case  with  financial  service  ac- 
counts, those  multipurpose  accounts 
that  tie  together  a  checking  account, 
an  automatic  sweep  of  cash  into  mon- 
ey market  accounts,  a  credit  or  debit 
card,  a  securities  account,  a  line  of 
credit  and  one  comprehensive  month- 
ly statement  that  sums  it  all  up. 

Such  accounts  are  becoming  more 
popular  (Forbes,  Aug.  J),  but  they  do 
not  prove  to  be  just  the  thing  for  ev- 
eryone. Some  people  find  that  easy 
access  to  their  full  financial  worth  is 
just  a  little  too  convenient  for  their 
own  good,  and  they  want  out.  Oth- 
ers (and  the  brokerage  houses  say 
this  is  much  more  common)  sim- 
ply decide  to  move  their  accounts 
when  their  brokers  change  jobs.  It's 
in  these  latter  cases  particularly, 
we  hear,  that  customers  are  run- 
ning into  long  delays.  Often  cited 
as  a  laggard  is  Merrill  Lynch's  Cash 
Management  Account.  Not  sur- 
prising, of  course,  since  Merrill 
Lynch  is  the  Goliath  of  the  busi- 
ness, with  far  more  accounts  than 
everyone  else  combined. 

A  typical  tale:  Seymour  Gold,  67, 
a  finance  officer  at  the  United 
Nations  until  his  retirement 
two  years  ago,  began  to  transfer 
his  CMA  account  from  Merrill  a 
few  weeks  after  his  broker  left 
The  Herd  to  join  Shearson/ Ameri 
can  Express  in  July.  Gold's  ac-  , 
count  was  closed,  and  most  of  « 


his  securities  were  transferred  to 
Shearson  promptly,  but  as  of  late  Sep- 
tember he  was  still  waiting  for 
$22,000  that  he  had  in  the  CMA  mon- 
ey market  account  to  be  transferred. 
He  was  baffled  by  the  delay.  His 
broker,  Ben  Berman,  wasn't.  "I  was 
fully  aware  that  the  hardest  accounts 
to  transfer  would  be  my  CMA  ac- 
counts," Berman  says.  "I've  seen 
what  has  happened  with  other  depart- 
ing brokers.  Regular  accounts  could 
be  transferred  in  a  matter  of  a  couple 
of  weeks,  but  the  CMAs  would  take 
longer." 

Competitors  see  the  time  factor  as  a 
way  of  playing  hardball  with  some 
extra  spin.  "During  that  time  they 
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i  iing  to  van  Weezel,  is  the  checks 
!  barge  cards  that  come  with  the 

nts.  No  brokerage  house  wants 
I  hit  with  outstanding  checks  or 
lies  after  it  has  already  transferred 
I  account  to  another  house. 
I  the  beleaguered  customers  and 
i  rs  we  have  heard  from  profess 
i  derstand  those  problems.  They 
)  lain  that  the  delays  they  have 
;  intered  are  "unreasonably" 
I  The  NYSE  apparently  agrees. 

riy  next  year,  van  Weezel  says, 
■  will  be  some  firm  and  enforce- 
i  time  limits  on  how  long  FSA 
lifers  can  take.  In  the  meantime, 
can  you  do  to  ease  the  way 
;  d  you  decide  to  close  or  transfer 

count? 

:  st,  if  you  use  the  account  for  reg- 
j  checking  and  charge  card  pur- 
,  and  you  don't  want  to  lose  ac- 
;  :o  your  money  for  a  few  months, 
j  der  moving  cash  over  to  another 
|cing  account  to  cover  what  you'll 
[I  for  a  while.  Nancy  Reed,  who 
35  Prudential-Bache's  Command 
lint,  suggests:  "Take  whatever 
jieed  or  want  out  of  your  account 
ilsh  through  the  Visa  card,  and  you 
valk  into  a  bank  and  your  money 
Jailable  to  you  right  away." 
i'ou  are  transferring  your  account, 
iew  firm  will  be  as  anxious  to  get 
i  money  as  your  old  firm  may  be 
old  on  to  it,  and  happy  to  assist 
lin  the  process.  So  it's  smart  to 
I  the  wheels  rolling  there  before 
•close  your  old  account.  Several 
ers  will  open  an  account  with 
king  and  charge  privileges  and 
a  minimum  cash  deposit  (a  few 
i  sand  dollars),  if  you  can  demon- 
e,  with  the  previous  month's 
:ment  from  your  old  brokerage 
,e,  that  you  qualify  for  the  ac- 
it.  And  explain  your  situation  to 
broker.  "If  the  account  executive 
us  the  client  can't  afford  to  be 
lout  access  to  the  funds,"  says 
Bache's  Reed,  "we  would  say, 
e  a  Visa  cash  advance  and  we'll 
:ral  Express  your  checks.  You'll 
:  them  by  the  end  of  the  week.'  " 
hatever  else  you  do,  don't  throw 
y  your  checks  or  charge  card. 
:.e  brokers  want  you  to  turn  them 
in.  Others  will  want  a  statement 
i  you  swearing  you  won't  use 
n  anymore. 

ote:  Some  institutions  will  sim- 
close  your  account  and  bounce 
checks  or  charges  that  come  in. 
I  arrangements  that  different  bro- 
ige  houses  have  made  with  the 
ks  that  issue  the  cards  and  checks 
'.  Consult  with  your  broker  for 
;ifics. — Janet  Bamford 


Introducing  The 
Omega  Titanium. 

Astonishingly  light 
and  water-resistant  to 
400  feet,  the  Titanium 
features  18K  inlaid  gold 
and  a  scratch-resistant 
sapphire  crystal. 

To  find  out  where 
you  can  acquire  one, 
Write  to  us.  We're  at 
301  East  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  10022. 

Two  floors  above 
Rolls-Royce. 


O 
OMEGA* 


In  Canada,  write  to:  Omega  Watch  Company  (Canada)  Ltd./Ltee., 
70  Wynford  Drive,  Don  Mills,  Ontario  M3C  1J9. 
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Freight  railroads 
are  one  of 
the  three  largest 
private  users 
of  computers  in 
the  United  States. 


Application  of  computer  technology  in  the 
railroad  industry  may  be  more  diverse  than 
in  any  other  industry,  even  airlines  and  bank- 
ing. Railroad  computers  help  plot  the  best 
combination  of  cargo,  design  more  efficient 
routings  and  make  the  maximum  possible 
use  of  all  available  cars  and  tracks.  And 
computers  are  being  used  to  control 
signals  and  switching;  to  monitor  the 
condition  of  track,  roadbed  and  freight 
cars;  to  test  new  equipment;  and  to 
increase  railroad  fuel-efficiency  even  more. 
The  results  are  quietly  spectacular— more 
reight  moving  more  efficiently  and  requiring 
ess  fuel.  No  wonder  railroads  are  outselling 
their  competitors.  Freight  railroads  are  on 
the  move  and  proud  of  it. 
For  more  information,  write: 
Technology,  Dept.  121  .Association 
of  American  Railroads,  1920  L  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


ASSOCIATION 
OK  AMERICAN 


FREIGHT  RAILROADS 
ARE  ON  THE  MOVE. 
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w  would  you  like  a  food  processor  that 
dd  slice  potatoes  and  blend  mayon- 
ise  at  the  same  time?  That's  what  little 
nelcor  is  trying  to  do  with  computers. 

Faster,  faster, 
faster 


By  William  Baldwin 


Q  here's  a  war  of  words  on  over 
If  who  makes  the  world's  fastest 
I  computer.     The  combatants: 
l  Research,  which  is  famous  for 
ifemicircular,  Freon-cooled  super- 
muters;  Japan's  Fujitsu;  and  Con- 
■Data.  Each  would  have  you  be- 
1  that  it  makes  the  fastest  calcu- 
Ig  engine  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
■some  of  the  biggest  talk  these 
1  comes  from  Denelcor  Inc.,  a  lit- 
lompany  in  Aurora,  Colo. 
Jthe  past  year  Denelcor  has  dehv- 
to  its  first  three  customers  a  $1.7 
on  number  processor  it  calls  a 
rogeneous   Element  Processor, 
:h  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  handle 
nillion  instructions  per  second, 
key  to  the  HEP's  speed  is  its 
ty  to  follow  several  instructions 
ice,  sort  of  like  a  Cuisinart  that 
make  mayonnaise  and  slice  pota- 
at  the  same  time. 
:n  million  instructions  a  second 
all  that  impressive  these  days. 
Cray  and  Control  Data  are  both 
ral  times  faster.  But  the  Denelcor 
was  designed  to  work  on  various 
s  at  once,  so  that  it  should  in 
ciple  be  easy  to  hook  several  to- 
ler.  Do  that,  says  Denelcor  Presi- 
James  Hill,  and  you  get  some 
ly  awesome  number-crunching, 
ording  to  Hill,  by  1986  Denelcor 
be  able  to  string  enough  HEPs 
:ther  to  get  12  billion  instructions 
second — and  keep  the  U.S.  ahead 
le  Japanese,  who  are  trying  to  take 
r  the  supercomputer  business, 
utsiders   consider   Hill's  stated 
I  to  be  inflated.  But  they  are  im- 
ised  with  Denelcor's  accomplish- 
lts  so  far.  The  path  the  company 
taken  to  computing  power  is 
kedly  different  from  that  of  the 
blished  companies. 


How?  Denelcor  tries  to  achieve  a 
proportional  increase  in  speed  as  com- 
puting units  are  wired  together  to 
work  on  the  same  problem.  This  is 
much  easier  said  than  done.  Aca- 
demic and  commercial  engineers 
have  been  working  on  the  problem  for 
decades  without  much  result.  They 


Denelcor  scientist  Burton  S»iitb 
Anthropomorphic  programmer. 

run  up  against  what  might  be  called 
the  Posthole  Effect,  described  by  hu- 
morist Ambrose  Bierce  long  before 
computers  were  invented:  "Sixty  men 
can  do  a  piece  of  work  60  times  as 
quickly  as  one  man.  One  man  can  dig 
a  posthole  in  60  seconds.  Therefore, 
60  men  can  dig  a  posthole  in  one 
second."  The  problem  is  similar 
with  computers.  Number  processors 
fall  all  over  each  other  when  they 
are  crowded  around  the  same  collec- 
tion of  data  and  instructions.  Says 
Dennis  Ritchie,  a  Bell  Laboratories 
computer  scientist:  "When  you  start 
connecting  lots  of  machines,  you  get 
into  communication  problems,  and 
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contentions  between  the  machines." 

Such  complications  must  be  over- 
come if  the  world  is  to  have  the  com- 
putational power  it  needs  in  weather 
forecasting,  nuclear  energy  research, 
oil  exploration  and  aerodynamic  de- 
sign. Here  is  why:  Miniaturization, 
which  has  delivered  most  of  the 
10,000-fold  speedup  in  computation 
over  the  past  three  decades,  is  bump- 
ing against  physical  limits.  In  a  12- 
billionth  of  a  second,  electricity  can 
go  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  copper 
wire.  Meanwhile,  as  semiconductors 
are  made  to  switch  on  and  off  faster 
and  faster,  they  eject  more  waste  heat. 
Denelcor's  HEP,  for  example,  throws 
off  the  heat  of  20  toasters.  There's  no 
way  to  pack  that  kind  of  power  into  a 
circuit  half  an  inch  on  a  side.  So  some 
method  for  having  several  tasks  under 
way  simultaneously  is  inevitable,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  speed  in  the  billion- 
computations-per-second  range. 

Who  needs  it?  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  in  New  Mexico,  for  one,  in 
its  nuclear  safety  studies.  It  has  a 
55,000-line  program  that  simulates  an 
overheated  reactor.  To  figure  out 
what  happens  in  the  first  two  hours  of 
a  crisis,  it  must  compute  temperature 
and  pressure  and  dozens  of  other  vari- 
ables at  each  of  500  points  in  the 
reactor.  To  be  accurate,  the  figures 
have  to  be  updated  10  times  for  every 
simulated  second.  Each  repetition 
calls  for  10,000  arithmetic  computa- 
tions at  each  data  point.  Total  arith- 
metic: 360  billion  computations.  To- 
tal running  time  on  a  present-day  su- 
percomputer pretending  to  be  Three 
Mile  Island  for  two  hours:  more  than 
ten  hours.  "A  Cray  is  inadequate.  We 
would  like  something  10  times  fast- 
er," says  John  Mahaffy,  a  Los  Alamos 
physicist. 

To  understand  how  the  HEP  works, 
it  is  best  to  see,  first,  how  the  estab- 
lished machines  work.  Both  the  Cray 
and  the  Control  Data  products  do  a 
specialized  kind  of  processing  called 
"vector"  arithmetic.  A  vector  is  a  col- 
umn of  numbers — temperatures  at 
each  of  50  points,  for  example,  or  the 
quantities  of  100  different  items  in  a 
warehouse.  One  of  these  supercom- 
puters can  get  a  vector's  worth  of 
computations  lined  up  at  the  same 
time,  provided  they  are  all  of  the  same 
type.  A  single  instruction  marches 
the  column  of  numbers  in  lockstep 
into  the  calculators  inside  the  com- 
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puter — which,  say,  will  triple  each 
number — and  marches  the  results 
back  to  the  memory  section. 

Burton  Smith,  42,  Denelcor's  chief 
scientist  and  designer  of  the  HEP, 
thinks  of  a  computer's  insides  as  an 
office  with  a  lot  of  paperwork.  In  the 
vector  machine,  "a  leader  figures  out 
what  you're  going  to  do.  He  has  a 
megaphone — 'Everybody  in  the  room 
do  this!'  There  is  no  synchronization 
problem,  no  back  talk,  no  coffee 
breaks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capa- 
bility of  individual  decision-making 
is  severely  limited.  Many  kinds  of 
problems  don't  suit  themselves  to 
this  doctrinaire  computation." 

The  office  inside  a  HEP,  by  con- 
trast, has  each  worker  going  at  his 
own  pace,  retrieving  papers  from  the 
filing  cabinet — that  is,  numbers  from 
the  memory — and  putting  results 
back  in  the  files.  The  work  takes  place 


Technician  stuffing  a  circuit  hoard  into  HEP  computer 
The  electricity  in  those  wires  is  painfully  slow. 


at  eight  "desks"  inside  the  machine, 
but  there  are  as  many  as  50  workers 
moving  about.  Workers  queue  up  be- 
hind the  desks  and  advance  from  one 
desk  to  the  next  with  each  cycle  of  the 
computer,  performing  a  portion  of 
their  tasks  at  each  desk.  Having  extra 
workers  keeps  the  desks  occupied, 
even  though  a  trip  to  the  filing  cabinet 
and  back  takes  up  to  20  machine  cy- 
cles. Communication  is  the  trickiest 
part.  Worker  A  may  need  to  wait  for 
worker  B  to  finish  with  a  file  before  he 


can  proceed.  So,  the  work- 
ers have  to  know  when  a 
file  has  been  checked  out 
and  when  returned.  They  leave  be- 
hind Kilroy-was-here  messages  for 
one  another. 

Writing  a  program  that  makes  full 
use  of  a  HEP  is  not  always  easy.  (To  be 
fair,  neither  is  vectorizing  a  program.) 
One  simple  6-line  formula  in  a  con- 
ventional programming  language  bal- 
loons to  29  lines  when  Smith  is  asked 
to  rewrite  it  for  his  machine.  But  once 
this  transition  is  made,  the  user 
should  be  able  to  work  several  HEP 
units  in  tandem  without  drastic  re- 


drafting of  the  program.  There 
simply  that  many  more  desks 
workers,  so  everything  goes  fas 
"It's  anthropomorphic  programm 
You  imagine  how  you  would  orgai 
a  team  of  workers  to  do  a  job  and  t 
you  program  it  that  way,"  Smith  s 
How  well  will  the  HEP  worl 
practice?  That  depends  on  the  ass 
ment.  In  pure  vector  arithmetic  E 
elcor  has  no  plausible  hope  of  bea 
Cray  Research.  But  the  Cray's  i 
zling  speeds— up  to  200  megaflops 
millions  of  calculations  per  secor 
turn  out  to  be  obtainable  only  in  l 
spurts  on  idealized  tasks.  "Cray  i 
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:hey  have  a  100-  to  200-megaflop 
hine,  but  if  you  go  to  the  labs  and 
'What  do  you  get  out  of  your 
W  they  say  5  or  7  or  9,"  says 
id  Kuck,  a  University  of  Illinois 
^ssor  who  has  done  work  for  Den- 
r.  Thus,  it  doesn't  matter  how 
iantly  a  computer  does  vector 
lmetic;  if  only  half  the  workload 
ie  computer  center  is  vectorized, 
overall  improvement  is  at  best 
fold.  "Maybe  10%  of  the  world's 
>lems  are  highly  vectorized,"  says 
.  And  that  makes  the  HEP  look 
:h  more  reasonable.  Running 
aigh  an  average  of  three  instruc- 


tions for  each  completed  computa- 
tion, a  single  HEP  does  three  mega- 
flops and  costs  about  a  fourth  as  much 
as  a  Cray.  Thus,  when  four  are  hooked 
in  tandem,  you  can  get,  in  theory, 
twice  the  realistic  computing  power 
of  a  Cray  for  the  same  cost. 

But  the  HEP  is  no  world  beater  yet. 
Its  software  is  an  "abomination,"  says 
Clinton  Frank  of  the  U.S.  Army  Bal- 
listic Research  Laboratory  in  Aber- 
deen, Md.,  Denelcor's  first  and  most 
loyal  customer.  (The  lab  kept  the  defi- 
cit-ridden company  alive  for  years 
with  research  grants.)  The  HEP  does 
live  up  to  promises  in  one  important 


respect,  according  to  Frank:  A  four- 
unit  system  at  the  ballistic  lab  runs  at 
an  admirable  3.5  times  the  speed  of  a 
single  HEP. 

And  what  of  Denelcor's  brassy 
claim  that  its  next  machine,  the  HEP- 
2,  will  be  capable  of  executing  12  bil- 
lion instructions  per  second?  Presi- 
dent James  Hill  made  that  announce- 
ment in  testimony  to  a  congressional 
committee  in  June.  Frank  puts  no 
stock  in  it  at  all.  "The  way  they  ar- 
rived at  those  numbers  was  hokey.  It's 
damn  near  impossible,"  he  says.  Den- 
elcor  isn't  explaining  its  numbers,  but 
it  appears  to  be  counting  on  a  speedup 
of  eightfold  or  so  from  using  newer 
and  faster  chips.  Most  of  the  remain- 
ing gain  would  have  to  come  from 
combining  a  huge  number  of  proces- 
sors in  one  system.  Frank  says  it's  all 
Denelcor  can  do  now  to  keep  four 
running  smoothly. 

Hill  can  perhaps  be  forgiven  his  hy- 
perbole. As  of  June  30  his  develop- 
ment-stage company  was  down  to  its 
last  $549,000  of  cash.  The  stock  mar- 
ket rally  and  the  national  attention 
drawn  to  the  supercomputer  race 
with  Japan  came  in  the  nick  of  time. 
In  July  Denelcor  raised  $15  million 
through  a  stock  offering,  and  now  it  is 
trying  to  pick  up  $8.8  million  from 
the  sale  of  an  R&.D  tax  shelter. 

"The  HEP  is  not  the  final  answer  in 
this  battle,"  says  Professor  Kuck,  who 
helped  build  a  since-dismantled  ex- 
perimental machine  consisting  of  64 
processors  hooked  together.  "Their 
[chip]  technology  is  way  out  of  date, 
and  that's  why  they  have  had  trouble 
selling  it  at  the  prices  they're  asking. 
But  lots  of  us  believe  that  multi- 
processors are  the  only  way  to  go.  The 
HEP  is  the  first  commercial  machine 
in  that  direction." 

The  killer  peanut 

What  will  the  much-talked-about 
IBM  Peanut  home  computer  be 
like?  Enough  software  engineers  have 
been  given  specifications  that  it's  pos- 
sible to  piece  together  something  of 
what  the  machine  will  look  like  and 
be  used  for. 

According  to  industry  sources,  the 
Peanut  will  not  be  a  shrunken  down 
version  of  a  conventional  personal 
computer,  like  Coleco's  recent  at- 
tempt at  the  home  market,  the  toy- 
like Adam.  Rather,  it  will  be  "ROM- 
ported" — meaning  software  will  be 
loaded  in  with  cartridges  in  the  man- 
ner of  Texas  Instruments'  ill-fated  TI 
99/4A  computer,  and  like  almost  all 
video  games. 

So  why  will  IBM  succeed  with  this 
approach  where  TI  failed?  Says  Scott 
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iionevwell  and  plant  managers 
[   found  away  to  make 
operating  decisions  with 
plant-wide  perspective. 


Introducing  TDC  3000- 
_  integrated  information 

IJ  control.  In  refineries, 
ric  utilities,  chemical  plants,  and 
ir  mills,  profits  depend  on  precise 
rol,  timely  decisions,  and 
dination  of  all  plant  operations.  In 
5,  working  with  plant  engineers, 
leveloped  the  first  digital  system 
:h  monitors  and  controls  process 
ables  all  over  the  plant. 

I But  control  is  not  enough, 
omers  also  need  the  ability  to 
:e  timely,  departmental 
sions  with  information  on  how 
will  impact  the  entire  plant, 
it's  why  Honeywell  and  industry 
erts  got  together. 

Together,  we  found  a  way  to 
and  the  scope  of  our  system 
integrate  diverse  information 
rces  from  all  over  the  plant. 
!ey  to  this  new  capability  lies 
>ur  unique  ability  to  interconnect 


critical  data  sources,  and  present 
them  in  a  usable  form.  Not  just  to  a 
central  operator,  but  to  anyone  with 
a  need  to  know.  In  the  continuous 
process  of  decision  making,  TDC 
3000  creates  new  opportunities  for 
increasing  profits  and  productivity. 

Honeywell  worked  closely 
with  plant  managers  and  operators 
to  design  a  system  that  meets  all 
of  their  information  and  control 
needs.  It's  that  kind  of  teamwork 
that  keeps  industry  working  with 
Honeywell  to  find  solutions.  Together, 
we're  helping  plant  managers 
make  timely  decisions  each  and 
every  day. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about 
our  work  in  integrated  plant  systems, 
or  how  we  could  work  with  you, 
contact  us.  In  the  United  States  call 
800-328-5111,  ext.  1509;  in  Europe 
call  Brussels  (32.2)  24.31.4U;  in 
Asia/Pacific  call  Tokyo  (03)  409-16U. 


Together,  we  can  find  the  answers. 


Honeywell 


Technology 


D.  Cook,  president  of  Intuit,  Inc.,  a 
Burlingame,  Calif,  software  develop- 
ment firm,  "Texas  Instruments  failed 
only  in  that  they  were  forced  to  drive 
down  their  prices  for  the  sake  of  mar- 
ket share  faster  than  their  production 
costs  came  down.  IBM  isn't  ever  going 
to  make  that  mistake." 

Why  not?  Because,  say  Cook  and 
other  sources,  IBM  couldn't  care  less 
about  the  traditional  home  computer 
markets  of  games,  computer  literacy 


and  home  accounting.  The  Peanut  has 
been  designed  almost  exclusively  as 
an  educational/teaching  device,  and 
IBM  will  be  mobilizing  its  sales  force 
to  pitch  Peanut  as  much  at  the  in- 
school  market  as  at  the  home  market. 
If  there  is  any  discounting,  it  will  not 
come  in  the  war  for  department  store 
shelf  space,  but  in  generous  offers  to 
schools  that  buy  in  quantity.  When- 
ever the  Peanut  is  unveiled  it  will 
make  its  debut  with  a  vast  array  of 
educational  software  and  neatly  carve 
out  its  own  unique  market. 

Does  the  Peanut  exist  despite  IBM's 
disclaimers?  Clearly.  Will  it  do  what 
IBM  hopes?  Probably.  Sic  transit  Co- 
leco,  Atari,  Mattel,  TI.— S.K. 


Computer 

Empty  desks  in  the  research  depart- 
ment at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Atlanta  don't  bother  Donald  Koch, 
the  bank's  director  of  research,  no 
matter  how  heavy  the  load.  His  de- 
partment serves  up  research  on  na- 
tional economic  policy,  the  South- 
east's economy,  financial  services  de- 
regulation and  payments  to  clients 
throughout  the  six-state  Southeastern 
District  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, and  in  less  than  three  years  pro- 
ductivity has  grown  an  astounding 
920% — "as  measured,"  Koch  says, 
"by  black  ink  on  white  paper." 

How  did  Koch  do  it?  By  relentless 
computerization.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  bank  in  1981,  after  a  stint  as  chief 
economist  at  Barnett  Banks  of  Florida, 
the  Atlanta  Fed  had  dozens  of  manual 
typewriters,  two  word  processor  work 
stations  and  one  computer  terminal. 
Currently,  the  65-member  staff, 
which  hasn't  grown,  has  25  word  pro- 
cessors, 14  portable  terminals,  22  per- 
sonal computers  and  7  graphics  com- 
puters. The  computerization,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $5,000  per  employee 
over  the  two  years,  has  allowed  the 
department  to  send  its  Economic  Re- 
view twice  as  often  (now  12  times  a 
year)  to  more  than  double  the  readers 
(now  30,000).  In  addition,  the  research 
department  publishes  proceedings  of 
major  conferences  with  southern  ex- 
ecutives, puts  out  a  regional  econom- 
ic database  containing  over  2,000  sta- 
tistical series  updated  daily,  and  has 
launched  Insight,  a  semimonthly 
newsletter  with  6,000  subscribers. 

Koch  has  reorganized  the  research 
department  into  what  he  calls  a  "peo- 
ple-centered system"  of  eight  teams — 
each  made  up  of  three  economists, 
two  research  analysts,  two  student  in- 
terns and  two  secretaries.  Every  pro- 
fessional on  a  team  makes  up  a  perfor- 
mance agreement  with  the  depart- 


economics 

ment  of  research  for  2,000  work  hours 
per  year.  The  agreements  don't  re- 
quire that  a  specified  amount  of  time 
be  spent  in  the  office  itself,  so  long  as 
people  are  within  reach  of  a  telephone 
and  don't  miss  prescheduled  depart- 
mental meetings.  This  makes  his  staff 
"responsible  for  the  work  they  pro- 
duce," Koch  says,  "not  the  process  by 
which  they  do  it." 

Portable  terminals  and  access  to 


ports  and  communicate  with  her 
by  electronic  mail,  and  she  can 
use  the  portable  as  a  terminal  to 
into  the  department's  mainframe 
ery  other  week  she  travels  to  A 
ta — she  pays  her  own  airfare  and 
on  a  room  nearby — and  puts  in 
days  at  the  bank. 

The  Atlanta  Fed's  research  de 
ment  is  the  most  thoroughly  corr 
erized  of  the  dozen  Federal  Re 
district  banks,  but  it  is  by  no  ml 
the  only  one.  The  difference  in  d( 
is  explained  at  least  partly  by  the 
that  other  Fed  district  banks  stake 
different  specialties.  The  St.  L 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  for  exan 
concentrates  on  monetary  theory 
policy  on  an  academic  level,  Phild 
phia  and  San  Francisco  on  econc 
theory. 

Could  Koch  have  gotten  the  s, 
productivity  gains  without  com 
ers?  Yes,  he  says,  "but  with  a  lot  m 
pain."  It's  not  the  hardware  on 
desks  of  his  economists,  he  says; 
their  ability  to  combine  their  tale 
with  equipment  that  can  proc 
their  results  faster  and  more  efficii 
ly.  In  the  end,  says  Christopher 
der,  group  vice  president  of  Data 
sources,  Inc.,  which  numbers  the 


electronic  mail  and  time-sharing  ser- 
vices allow  the  economists  and  their 
staffs  to  communicate  while  traveling 
and  even  work  at  home,  no  matter 
where  that  is.  Delores  Steinhauser, 
the  database  team  leader,  for  example, 
lives  in  Denver,  where  her  husband 
works  for  AT&T.  There,  she  uses  a 
Radio  Shack  100  portable  computer  to 
make  assignments  and  read  team  re- 


lanta  Fed  among  its  clients,  "it  bo 
down  to  the  fact  that  Don's  a  prei 
good  manager." 

So  it  seems.  With  so  much  ex 
product  pouring  out  of  his  reseai 
department,  Koch  is  planning  to  s 
computerized  access  to  his  datab; 
and  results  throughout  the  Soui 
east. — Francesca  Lunzer 
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here's  an  easier  way 
to  send  data. 


'ou  still  sending  data  by  old-fashioned  ways? 
»t  5TE  Telenet  put  modern  technology  to  work 

q. 

ee  the  pioneer  packet-switched  network— the 

I  k  that  lets  different  terminals  and  computers 

t;  3ach  other. 

1  rever  they  are. 

1  just  a  local  phone  call. 

I  Telenet  network  is  fast,  and  it's  universal:  It 

Is  data  regardless  of  terminal  codes,  speeds 

TOCOlS. 

Economical,  too,  because  you  share  the  net- 


E  Telenet 


work  with  hundreds  of  other  users.  And  you  pay  only 
for  the  time  you  actually  use  it. 

(Of  course,  if  you  need  a  totally  independent  net- 
work, we  can  supply  a  dedicated  system  for  your  pri- 
vate use.) 

GTE  Telenet:  Rated  the  best  value-added  communi- 
cations carrier  in  Data  Communications'  1982  Brand 
Preference  Survey  conducted  by 
McGraw-Hill  Research. 
Want  to  know  more  about 
the  modern  way  to  send 
data?  Call,  toll-free 
1-800-835-3638. 


Faces 

Behind  The  Figures 


Edited  by  John  R.  Dorfman 

Binge 

Raspy-voiced  Luke  Baione,  CEO  of 
$7.3  billion  (assets)  Metropolitan  Sav- 
ings Bank,  has  been  on  quite  a  tear 
lately.  Through  four  major  acquisi- 
tions in  the  past  three  years,  he  has 
almost  quadrupled  the  size  of  his 
Brooklyn-based  bank,  moving  it  from 
eighteenth-  to  third-largest  of  the  na- 
tion's mutual  savings  banks. 

Baione,  62,  bluntly  says  it  was  a 
case  of  grow  or  die.  When  your 
branches  are  "50  feet  away"  from 


from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp.  (FDIC).  Green  salad:  First  Flor- 
ida Savings  &.  Loan  Association  in 
Gainesville,  Fla.  Finally,  the  dessert: 
last  month's  acquisition  "of  First  City 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan,  based  in  Bra- 
denton,  Fla.  In  order  to  get  First  City, 
Metropolitan  had  to  strike  a  deal  with 
federal  regulators  to  take  on  First  Flor- 
ida and  a  pair  of  small,  troubled  Vir- 
ginia thrifts  that  Baione  says  will 
eventually  be  expanded  or  sold  off. 

All  this  leaves  Metropolitan  with  a 
mild  case  of  indigestion.  Capital  is 
down  to  about  4%  of  assets — better 
than  many  thrifts  but  below  the  5% 
benchmark  widely  used  as  an  indica- 
tor of  health.  Return  on  assets  has 
dwindled,  too,  but  Baione  won't  say 
what  the  current  figure  is. 

Before  long,  such  figures  may  be  no 
secret.  Baione  plans  to  convert  the 
mutual  savings  bank  to  a  stock  com- 
pany.  Long  term,  he  plans  other 


^01 


Luke  Baione  of  Metropolitan  Savings  Bank 
Indigestion  from  a  four-course  meal. 


those  of  big  New  York  City  competi- 
tors like  Citicorp  and  Chase  Manhat- 
tan, you've  got  to  offer  the  sorts  of 
services  that  they  do — automatic  tell- 
er machines,  for  example.  "Now 
you're  in  a  vicious  circle,"  says 
Baione.  "You  have  to  keep  getting  big- 
ger or  you  can't  afford  these  things." 

The  acquisition  feast  had  four 
courses.  For  a  pleasant  appetizer, 
there  was  Brooklyn  Savings,  picked 
up  in  a  friendly  merger  in  1981.  Then 
came  Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  a  fi- 
nancially upsetting  dish  made  palat- 
able by  the  sauce  of  a  big  cash  infu- 
sion (amount  undisclosed  to  this  day) 


sweeping  changes.  While  keen  on 
Florida,  he'd  also  like  to  expand  into 
California,  Texas  and  Illinois.  He  sub- 
scribes to  the  financial-supermarket 
theory  (competing  with  Citicorp,  he 
says,  convinced  him)  and  plans  ex- 
panded discount  brokerage  and  insur- 
ance services  (a  few  are  offered  now). 

Largely  from  the  Greenwich  acqui- 
sition, Metropolitan  has  a  tax-loss 
carryforward  of  around  $200  million. 
Baione  would  like  to  acquire  a  profit- 
able, possibly  industrial  company  and 
shelter  its  earnings.  His  scouts  are  out 
looking  right  now. — J.R.D. 


Catfish  hunter 

Few  diners  have  yet  discovered! 
delights  of  Catfish  Kiev  and  Poa< 
Catfish  in  Bay  Emerald  Sauce, 
Hugh  Arant  is  working  on  it.  Aj 
president  of  the  Mississippi  Farm 
reau  and  third-generation  farmei 
helping  groom  the  onetime  hobo 
ner  into  a  respectable  dish.  Ameri< 
put  away  $87  million  worth  of | 
mustachioed  creatures  last  year 
from  $1 1  million  in  1974. 

Arant  (pronounced  AY-rant), 
aids  and  abets  Mississippi  farnj 
who  produce  two-thirds  of  thej 
tion's  catfish.  Every  weekend 
drives  the  100  miles  north  froml 
Farm  Bureau's  Jackson  headquaj 
to  his  own  130  acres  of  catfish  pc 
in  Ruleville,  his  radar  detector  hid 
under  a  baseball  cap  on  the  dashbo 
The  drought-shriveled  cotton  ci 
on  view  through  the  Buick's  crac 
windshield  are  a  prime  reason  Mis 
sippians  want  us  to  eat  more  catfi 

A  typical  farmer  will  net  only  at 
$225  per  acre  each  year  on  ponds  b 
and  stocked  for  $4,000  an  acre.  S 
Arant  says,  fish  will  be  his  most  p 
itable  crop  this  year — a  net  $18,00(1 
130  tons  of  fish — better  than  the  r 
soybeans  and  cotton  he  and  his 
sons  raise  on  their  35,000  acres.  V, 
those  crops  grow  more  lucran 
drained  ponds  lined  with  fish  detrl 
will  make  rich  cropland. 

"The  biggest  thing  the  catfish 
got  to  overcome,"  says  Arant,  "isj 
reputation — that  it  lays  around 
bottom  of  the  water,  cleaning  up 
the  garbage."  Catfish  are,  to  an  ext< 
what  they  eat.  Because  farm-rai 
catfish  eat  pellets  made  from  s 
beans,  corn,  wheat  and  fishmeal,  tl 
hardly  even  taste  fishy. 

Feed  is  sprayed  by  truck  over 
pond's  surface,  which  breaks  inl 
boil  of  fish  mouths,  then  goes  bk- 
again.  In  winter,  however,  when  d 
mant  catfish  return  to  their  nasty  b 
tom-hugging  habits,  feed  is  sunk 
the  bottom.  Catfish  turn  1.75  poui 
of  feed  into  a  pound  of  protein-r 
flesh,  a  better  feed-to-food  ratio  tr 
chickens  manage. 

Ponds  are  generally  5  to  20  acres 
size  and  only  4  feet  deep:  The  fish 
more  oxygen  that  way.  Arant  harve 
about  2,000  pounds  per  pond  acre  ; 
nually;  farmers  who  stock  more 
tensively  can  get  as  much  as  7,C 
pounds. 

Food  connoisseur  Craig  Claibor 
a  Mississippi  native,  has  helped  e 
vate  the  catfish's  image.  Brookly 
posh  River  Cafe  now  serves  it,  and  l 
Catfish  Farmers  of  America  are  lei 
ing  a  hand  with  recipes  for  the  likes 
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ft  farmer  Hugh  Arant 

\ire  what  you  eat,  if  you're  a  fish. 


H  Catfish  a  la  Meuniere.  But 

I  still  likes  his  southern-fried, 

II  side  of  hush  puppies  and  fried 
xkles. — Jessica  Greenbaum 

<  lit  where  credit  is  due? 

javid  Meyers  likes  to  toot  two 
? .  One  is  his  oboe,  which  he  prac- 
;;several  hours  a  day  for  recitals 
1  enefit  concerts,  often  with  musi- 
i  from  the  New  York  Philhar- 
c  and  National  Symphony  or- 
,ras.  The  other  is  his  privately 
d  company,   Timesaver,  Inc., 
n  distributes  Visa  and  Master- 
>  to  people  most  bankers  consid- 
ered! tworthy. 

:yers,  38,  fancies  himself  a  con- 
:r  advocate:  "Our  program  gives 

to  people  who  are  new  to  credit 
ave  had  previous  credit  prob- 
."  For  example,  Timesaver  will 
id  credit  to  students,  divorcees, 
gners  and  part-time  or  low-in- 
;  workers.  In  fact,  it  issues  credit 
|  to  almost  anyone  who  submits  a 
iful  application  and  has  no  histo- 

credit  fraud.  Meyers  is  quick  to 
"If  I'm  not  profitable,  I  can't  help 
ne."  But  he  expects  the  operation 
ise  $4  million  this  year,  on  rev- 
s  of  some  $30  million, 
l  ambitious  $10  million  network- 
and  direct-mail  campaign,  with 
er  Yankee  Mickey  Mantle  at  bat 
tie  company,  accounts  for  part  of 
loss.  But  the  real  drain  comes 

Timesaver's  nearly  8%  delin- 
icy  rate,  about  three  times  higher 
most  national  banks'. 


Until  the  late  1970s  Timesaver  was 
a  nationwide  marketer  and  clearing- 
house for  credit  cards  issued  by  major 
banks  and  department  stores.  Then 
came  President  Carter's  tight  credit 
policy,  which  led  to  rejection  of 
hordes  of  credit  applicants.  "Our 
commissions  and  fees  depended  on 
approval  of  credit,"  Meyers  explains. 
So  he  turned  his  foundering  firm  into 
the  sole  distributor  of  Visa  and  Mas- 
terCard for  Key  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Key  Federal 
gets  the  required  $300  minimum  de- 
posit from  each  approved  applicant 
plus  Timesaver's  guarantee  to  cover 
any  losses.  Profits,  if  and  when  they 
come,  will  be  split  50-50. 


Meyers  says  he  isn't  worried  about 
his  current  losses.  He  claims  Time- 
saver's two  other  divisions — a  motor 
club  competing  with  AAA  and  a  cred- 
it card  association — can  so  far  more 
than  carry  the  credit  card  operation's 
losses.  He  now  has  100,000  cardhold- 
ers and  is  issuing  2,000  to  3,000  new 
cards  a  week.  With  his  startup  costs 
now  covered,  and  a  continuing  pro- 
gram for  weeding  out  bad  accounts, 
Meyers  expects  his  credit  card  oper- 
ation to  be  in  the  black  by  1984  and  to 
contribute  about  $8  million  to  what 
he  says  will  be  a  $20  million  profit 
next  year. — Jayne  A.  Pearl 

No  toasters 

For  125  years  in  San  Antonio  they've 
said  you  can't  take  it  with  you  when 
you  go,  so  keep  your  money  at  D.  &.  A. 
Oppenheimer.  They'll  bring  it  to  you. 

Service  is  almost  that  good  for  the 
dwindling,  but  loyal,  customers  of  D. 
&  A.  Oppenheimer  Bankers  Unincor- 
porated, one  of  the  few  remaining  pri- 
vate banks  in  America.  Loyal  they 
must  be.  Who  today  would  leave 
money  with  a  banker  who  pays  no 
interest  and  offers  no  federal  deposit 
insurance,  drive-in  windows,  auto- 
matic tellers  or  free  toasters  ...  or 
even  a  public  financial  statement? 

Oppenheimer's  customers  are  some 
1,000  Texans  and  former  Texans  who 
want  the  attention  that  74-year-old 
Dan  Oppenheimer  and  nine  employ- 
ees can  give.  Oppenheimer  tells  of 
accepting  large  wads  of  bills  at  dinner 
parties  for  deposit,  of  allowing 
$500,000  overdrafts  and  of  being  able 
to  approve  a  loan  in  five  minutes  or 
less.  "I  am  the  loan  committee,"  he 
proclaims. 

Oppenheimer  is  the  grandson  of  a 


H.  David  Meyers  of  Timesaver,  Inc. 
Customers  most  bankers  wouldn't  touch. 
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D.  &  A.  Oppenheitner's  Dan  Oppenheimer 
He'll  take  the  bank  with  him. 


Bavarian  immigrant  peddler-turned- 
banker  who,  with  his  brother,  began  a 
sideline  of  lending  money  in  the 
1870s  to  finance  cattle  drives. 

Today  Oppenheimer  operates  in  a 
world  unto  itself,  not  subject  to  state 
or  federal  banking  regulation.  Dan 
shuns  new  customers  without  a  refer- 
ence from  an  established  account. 
"It's  been  very  profitable,"  Oppenhei- 
mer says,  "because  we  have  no  ex- 
penses except  for  salaries  and  rent."  If 
Oppenheimer  is  making  lots  of  mon- 
ey, it  isn't  invested  in  plush  offices. 
The  church-quiet  bank  looks  as  it 
might  have  in  the  1930s.  Dan  sits  at  a 
100-year-old  desk,  complete  with  a 
secret  liquor  cabinet,  under  the  stern 
visages  of  grandfather  Dan  and  great- 
uncle  Anton,  the  founders.  Two  un- 
hurried tellers  work  at  marble 
counters.  Electromechanical  adding 
machines  outnumber  the  new  elec- 
tronic ones. 

"The  bank's  future  lies  in  its  past," 
Oppenheimer  says  not  at  all  wistful- 
ly. "It's  completely  outmoded.  It's 
like  driving  a  horse  and  buggy  on  an 
expressway." 

Dan  Oppenheimer  has  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  them,  Ann  Hamilton,  46, 
an  executive  of  the  World  Bank  in 
Washington,  D.C..  Hamilton  is  mak- 
ing no  plans  to  succeed  her  father. 
When  he  goes,  the  understanding  is, 
so  will  the  bank.  "I  was  always  told  it 
was  not  suitable  for  girls,"  Hamilton 
says. — Robert  H.  Bork  Jr. 

Welcome  to  the  family 

"It  was  probably  the  greatest  example 
of  on-line  due  diligence  that  anybody 
could  do  before  buying  a  company," 
says  Sanford  Weill,  president  of 
American  Express.  Weill  is  talking 
about  Amex'  recent  purchase  of  The 
Ayco  Corp.,  an  Albany,  N.Y. -based 
financial  counseling  firm.  Ayco  has 


quietly  built  a  substantial  business 
tending  the  personal  finances  of  cor- 
porate brass  at  firms  like  Exxon, 
AT&T,  Coca-Cola  and  3M. 

Ayco  CEO  James  Conway  ap- 
proached Amex  directly  last  Novem- 
ber frankly  looking  to  be  acquired. 
"We  were  a  little  doubtful,"  Weill  re- 
calls. "We  decided  to  hire  Ayco  and 
have  them  work  for  the  six  biggest 
skeptics  here."  Over  the  next  several 
months  Ayco's  pros  worked  on  the 
personal  finances  of  Weill,  Chairman 
James  Robinson  III  and  four  other  top 
Amex  executives. 

The  skeptics  were  impressed 
enough  to  strike  the  deal,  which  made 
Ayco  the  fourth  financial  services 
concern  to  join  Amex  in  the  past  four 
months.  jThe  others  are  Investors  Di- 
versified Services,  the  San  Francisco 
broker  Davis,  Skaggs  &.  Co.  and  Oma- 
ha broker  Chiles,  Heider  &  Co.)  Nei- 


ther  party  will  talk  about  th 
chase  price  (rumored  to  be  $1 
lion)  or  even  hint  at  the  reven 
privately  held  Ayco  (a  compe 
estimate:  $10  million).  Conway 
ever,  does  say  that  Ayco— with 
150  professional  employees  (of 
of  260),  eight  regional  offices  anl 
100   client   companies— expect 
grow  between  25%  and  30%  a  y 
an  Amex  unit. 

The  typical  Ayco  recruit  is  a 
law  school  grad  with  training  or 
rience  in  business,  accounting 
ation.  Why  lawyers?  Conway, 
cofounder  of  Ayco  and  a  lawyer 
self,  explains:  "Tax  law  is  the 
mon  thread  of  all  we  do.  And  an  \ 
ney  brings  a  certain  profession] 
to  the  counseling  table." 

For  that  professionalism  and  fd 
rigorous  confidentiality  it  pron 
Ayco  charges  dearly.  Fees  range 
$7,500  to  $30,000  per  individu^ 
the  first  year's  work,  dependirj 
services  provided,  and  from  $3,7' 
$30,000  each  year  thereafter, 
money  like  that,  the  client  gets  i 
than  just  advice.  Ayco  will  do 
thing  from  help  him  develop  ai 
vestment  plan  to  prepare  his  wil. 
income  tax  return. 

Until  now  Ayco  has  kept  a  low 
file.  As  Conway  puts  it,  "You  c 


e 


James  Conway  of  The  Ayco  Coip. 
No  blimps  at  the  Orange  Bowl. 
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Micro's  1042E  has  more  power  than  an 
ystem  36. 

more  memory  and  more  storage. 

s,  there's  only  one  area  in  which  the  IBM  has 

r  number  than  the  Alpha  Micro: 


urse,  IBM  is,  well,  uh,  they're  IBM. 
e  know  how  nice  and  safe  and  easy  it  is  to  go 
ig,  old  company  like  that, 
ere  not  exactly  new  to  this. 
Micro's  been  making  microcomputers 
than  just  about  anybody  in  the  business. 
gIBM. 

eveloped  AMOS  '  a  multi-user  and  multi- 
operating  system  that  lets  you  go  from  one  to 
users  without  changing  software.  ( It's  the  ideal 


system  for  word  processing,  inventory  control,  spread  , 
sheet,  scientific  research  and  more.) 

And,  we  have  an  international  network  of  dealers 
and  factory-trained  specialists  to  give  you  all  the 
service  and  support  you'll  ever  need. 

So  if  you  want  a  big  name  and  a  price  to  match, 
go  ahead  and  call  good  old  What's-Their-Name. 

But  if  power,  speed,  expandability  and  price  mean 
anything  to  you,  there's  only  one  number  you  heed 
to  remember: 

800-854-8406.  (In  California,  call  collect 
714-641-0386.) 

ALPHA  MICRO 

Everything  a  computer's  supposed  to  be.  Except  expensive. 


mi 

BIT  LENGTH 


flAMUEHORY 

dftSS  STORAGE 
Disk 

Back-up     -  •. 
HGRK  STATIONS  im.) 
COflnUNICATIONS 
PRICE  (typical) 


SVSTEH/36  A12 


IBH  5360 
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1.2  HB  .Diskette 

30  (local) 

'  BSC,  SDLC 

$  30,475 


hLPHH  MICRO 


AN1042E 

16/32  BIT 
AC  68000 


60  HB 
UCR  Intel-face 


2780/3780' 
I  25.000 


oorate  Headquarters,  17332  Von  Karman  P  O.  Box  1834  7.  Irvine,  CA  92714  •  ©Alpha  Micro  1983  •  IBM  is  a  trademark  cf  International  Business  Machines,  Inc. 
s  a  registered  trademark  of  Alpha  Micro.  NOTE:  Prices  and  specifications  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  The  above  comparison  is  given  for  reference  only. 
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see  us  advertising  on  blimps  at  the 
Orange  Bowl."  Will  that  change  under 
Shearson/Amex?  "Certainly  not,"  he 
says. — Kevin  McManus 


Forget  the  supermarket 

"When  I  walk  around  our  branches,  I 
don't  know  how  people  get  their  job 
done,"  says  J.  Terrence  Murray,  CEO 
of  $4.5  billion  (assets)  Fleet  Financial 
Group.  "Branch  banks  today  offer  far 
too  many  products." 

That's  a  switch.  Lots  of  bankers 
can't  wait  to  turn  their  institutions 
into  financial  supermarkets.  You 
might  expect  that  Murray  would  be 
among  them.  After  all,  in  the  early 
1970s  Providence-based  Fleet  (then 
Industrial  National  Corp.)  diversified 
from  its  base  as  Rhode  Island's  largest 
bank  to  enter  consumer  lending, 
mortgage  banking  and  factoring.  Now 
Fleet,  which  earned  $39  million  last 
year  on  revenues  of  $547  million,  gets 
40%  of  its  revenues  from  outside 
banking  and  50%  from  outside  Rhode 
Island.  It  has  more  than  200  offices  in 
25  states  and  6  foreign  countries. 

The  new  diversity  has  paid  off.  Prof- 
itability, mediocre  a  decade  ago,  has 
marched  up.  Return  on  assets  was  re- 
cently an  enviable  1%,  and  return  on 
equity  was  18.5%.  Very  nice. 

But  Murray,  an  athletic-looking  44- 
year-old  (he  played  baseball  and  foot- 
ball at  Harvard),  will  let  others  stock 
the  shelves  of  the  financial  supermar- 
ket. "We  don't  think  a  lot  of  people 
want  one  stop  for  everything,"  he 
says.  Branches  should  offer  "three  or 
four  products"  instead  of  more  than  a 
dozen.  Some  certificates  of  deposit 
will  have  to  go,  he  says.  And  maybe 
not  all  branches  need  to  offer  vault 
services  and  traveler's  checks. 

Last  month  Fleet  agreed  to  acquire 
Bankers  Mortgage  Corp.,  based  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.,  for  $85  million.  That 
would  bring  Fleet's  mortgage  banking 
portfolio  to  $10.9  billion,  among  the 
biggest  in  the  U.S.  (Lomas  &  Nettle- 
ton  remains  on  top  of  the  heap  with 
$18  billion).  Murray  likes  mortgage 
banking  because  it's  capital-inten- 
sive, not  labor-intensive,  and  because 
a  lot  of  its  profits  come  from  fees,  not 
interest  spreads. 

Earlier  in  September  Fleet  shelled 
out  $138  million  for  Credico  Finan- 


Fleet  Financial  Group  's  J.  Terrence  Murray 
"Too  many  products." 


cial  Inc.,  based  in  Iselin,  N.J.  Murray 
is  still  spending  a  third  of  his  time  on 
the  road,  and  you  can  bet  that  a  lot  of 
his  travel  is  acquisition-prowling. 

Interstate  banking,  thinks  Murray, 
will  be  well  under  way  by  1986.  Fleet 
already  owns  undisclosed  stakes  in 
several  New  England  banks.  But  it  let 
out  the  news  when  it  bought  4.9%  of 
Hartford  National  Corp.  That  pur- 
chase, says  Murray,  would  have  been 
hard  to  keep  secret.  Besides,  "We 
wanted  to  send  a  signal  that  we  were  a 
buyer,  not  a  seller." — J.R.D. 


Valley  eat 

Nolan  Bushnell,  Atari's  founder,  con- 
cedes he  was  "blindsided"  by  the 
troubles  at  Pizza  Time  Theatre,  Inc., 
the  family  restaurant/robotic  enter- 
tainment chain  he  founded  in  1977,  a 
year  after  selling  Atari  to  Warner  for 


$28  million.  Pizza  Time  req 
posted  its  first  loss  ever — $3.3  mi 
in  the  second  quarter  ($3  millioi 
cause  of  ten  restaurant  closures)-! 
faces  a  management  shuffle.  ] 
nell's  1.1  million  shares  have  tal 
beating:  His  holding  is  now  \ 
$14.3  million,  down  from  a  hii 
$29.6  million. 

Doing  better,  at  least  for  the> 
ment,  is  another  Bushnell  ventii 
restaurant  he  and  his  wife,  Ni 
started  with  $2.5  million  in  I 
1982.  They  call  it  Lion  and  Com) 
after  an  etching  they  admire  on 
antique  facade's  window,  and  it'i 
uated  in  Sunnyvale,  the  heart  of 
con  Valley. 

In  price,  quality  and  clientele, 
and  Compass  is  the  polar  opposite 
Pizza  Time  eatery.  The  menu,  w 
wins  high  marks  from  local  res 
rant  critics,  features  "California  l 


Entrepreneur  Nolan  Bushnell  and  wife,  Nancy 
The  Polo  Lounge  of  Silicon  Valley? 
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Business  Credit 


An  affiliate  of 


HAH  CI,  AYS 
Bank 


I 


1/  you're  acquisition-miruieci, 
you  need  /inancing  from  a 
different  perspective.  We  lend 
on  your  fixed  assets  and  your 
to-be-acquired  assets  —  to  provide 
the  high  leverage  you  need. 
When  you  want  fast,  flexible 
financing,  remember  our  name. 


Call  our 
Industrial  Financing  Division 
at  1-800-243-LOAN. 
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sine,"  with  emphasis  on  fresh  fish  and 
California  wines.  Bluefin  tuna  braised 
in  red  wine  goes  for  $13.95,  a  bottle  of 
Chardonnay  for  around  $20. 

Very  "California,"  too,  is  the  eclec- 
tic decor,  which  seems  straight  out  of 
an  Evelyn  Waugh  satire — a  library  and 
skylit  garden  room,  replete  with  Vic- 
torian antiques,  next  door  to  high- 
tech modern  in  the  Italian  mood.  "We 
like  to  think  of  this  as  the  Polo 
Lounge  of  Silicon  Valley,"  boasts 
Bushnell,  referring  to  the  Beverly 
Hills  Hotel  bar  where  countless  show 
business  deals  have  been  struck. 

Apparently,  Valley  execs  appreciate 
Bushnell's  taste.  Regular  diners  in- 


angry  backlash.  But  Stohchnay 
weathered  similar  storms  befon 

After  Soviet  intervention 
ghanistan  in  1979,  Stolichnaya 
in  the  U.S.  dropped  from  38 
cases  that  year  to  265,000  in 
according  to  Impact  Wine  and 
Newsletter.  But  in  1982  sales  o 
only  Soviet-made  vodka  availal 
the  U.S.  rebounded  to  530,000 
Marvin  Shanken,  Impact's  publi 
foresees  sales  of  550,000  cases 
year,  off  100,000  from  his  predii 
estimate  but  still  ahead  of  last  y 

Soli  is  far  more  optimistic 
Christmas  orders  from  distribl 
are  already  processed,  he  points 
On  that  basis,  he  guesses  Moni 
Henri  will  sell  700,000  cases  this 
But,  he  concedes,  the  flight  007  d 
ter  will  be  felt  in  1984. 

Soli  says  there  has  been  no  ch 
in  the  brand's  advertising  stra^ 
The  politically  neutral  slogan 
lichnaya.  The  Vodka."  has  appe 
in  print  and  outdoor  ads  since  l| 


Larry  Soil  of  Monsieur  Henri  Wines,  Ltd. 
How  mad  will  Americans  stay? 


elude  Jerry  Sanders,  president  of  Ad- 
vanced Micro  Devices,  and  Phil 
Hwang,  founder  and  CEO  of  Tele  Vid- 
eo. Says  Bushnell:  "I've  thought  of  not 
charging  for  the  food  and  taking  a 
percentage  of  the  deals  that  get  done 
here." — Roger  Neal 

"Larry,  be  strong!" 

It  won't  be  "back  to  business  as  usu- 
al," President  Reagan  declared  last 
month  after  KAL  flight  007  was 
blown  away  by  a  Soviet  interceptor. 
But  Larry  Soli,  a  vice  president  at 
Monsieur  Henri  Wines,  Ltd.,  which 
imports  Stolichnaya  vodka,  thinks  he 
knows  better.  Sure,  sales  of  Soviet 
vodka  here  are  already  down  in  the 


when  the  more  nationalistic  phr 
"The  only  Vodka  imported  from  R 
sia"  was  purged. 

Soil  says  he  recently  received  a  si 
of  encouragement  from  Vitali  K 
chenin,  his  contact  at  Amtorg,  i 
Soviet  trading  company.  "He  toldi 
'Larry:  Be  strong!'  "  Soli  recalls. 

Any  consumer  defections  from  S 
lichnaya  will  leave  the  U.S.  Treasi 
with  mixed  feelings.  Soil  estima 
that  the  Soviets  gross  under  a  do! 
on  a  750ml  bottle  of  80-proof  Stoli 
naya  that  retails  for  about  $10.  1 
that  price  includes  $1.06  in  duty  i 
another  $1.66  in  tax.  Thus,  the  L 
government  nets  more  per  bottle  tl 
the  Soviets  gross. — Maria  Fisher 
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In  an  era  of  rapid  and  relentiess  change  no  asset  is  more 
precious  than  a  reliable  source  of  timely  information. 

That's  why  Business  Week  is  regarded  so  highly  and  read 
so  thoroughly  by  top  management  all  over  the  world. 

Business  Week  has  more  full-time  editors  than  any  other 
business  magazine. 

Each  specializing  in  an  area  of  knowledge.  National  and 
International  Money  Management.  The  Economy.  Energy. 
Transportation.  Labor.  Law.  Wall  Street.  And  more. 

Business  Week  not  only  reports  the  facts.  It  also  gives  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  their  meaning. 

Providing  insights,  evaluating  indicators,  and  spotting 
trends  in  every  aspect  of  business  planning  and  thinking. 

An  environment  like  this  lends  a  sense  of  importance  and 
credibility  to  your  product,  service,  or  corporate  advertising. 

Because  people  don't  just  read  Business  Week. 

They  believe  in  it. 

BusinessWeek  i 

THE  VOICE  OF  AUTHORITY 


Everything  from 
soup  to  nuts... 

the  "essentials"  of  your 
everyday  life  are  brought  to  you  via 
Transway's  international  network  of 
transportation  and  distribution  companies. 

Transway  stands  for  leadership  and  innovation 
in  Freight  Forwarding,  Marine  Transportation,  Trailer  Manufacturing 
and  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas.  From  the  rail  "piggyback"  of  consumer 
goods  to  the  ship  transport  of  raw  materials,  from  producing  trailers  for 
perishables  and  commodities  to  the  marketing  of  LPG . . . 

Transway's  going  places  to  bring  you  products  that  serve  your  needs. 


Transway  International  Corporation,  747  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017 


NYSE  symbol:  TNW 


The  Forbes/Wilshire  5000  Review 


)  correction  continues  for  secondary  stocks.  While 
]  fc  chips  show  minor  advances  for  the  two-  and  four- 
;  k  periods,  secondary  issues  continued  on  the  south- 
Id  course  that  they  began  early  in  July.  Over  the  last 
iji  weeks  the  Amex  was  off  1.1%  and  the  NASDAQ 
Vo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dow  industrials  gained 
r/0  and  the  average  Big  Board  stock  was  up  0.1%, 
ording  to  the  NYSE  index.  But  the  gains  in  big  capital- 
:ion  issues  were  not  enough  to  prevent  the  overall 
itket,  as  measured  by  the  Wilshire  index,  from  slipping 
%  for  the  two  weeks.  Over  the  last  four  weeks,  howev- 
the  Wilshire  managed  a  0.6%  advance,  despite  losses 


for  Amex  and  NASDAQ  issues.  This  dichotomy  is  further 
highlighted  by  the  yardstick  measurements  below.  The 
shares  of  large  companies  are  up  1%  for  the  month  while 
small  firms  declined  1.7%.  High-volatility  shares  lost 
2.6%  while  low- volatility  shares  were  up  1.1%.  And  is- 
sues with  high-growth  profiles  were  off  3.5%  vs.  a  2.4% 
gain  for  their  low-growth  counterparts.  Because  of  earn- 
ings improvements  for  some  of  the  Dow  stocks,  the  P/E 
on  the  Dow  industrials  declined  from  12.5  to  11.8.  The 
Dow  stocks  had  not  sold  for  less  than  12  times  latest  12- 
month  earnings  since  mid-February.  Meanwhile,  the  P/E 
on  the  Wilshire  index  remained  unchanged  at  14.3. 


Close-up  On  The  Equity  Markets 


Performance  of  six  leading  indexes 

erc.ent  change 

Wilshire 
5000 

Forbes 
500' 

Dow  Jones 
industrials 

NYSE 
Composite 

Amex  Market 
Value  Index 

NASDAQ 
Composite 

a  last  4  weeks 

0.6 

0.9 

1.5 

1.0 

-0.9 

-0.4 

last  52  weeks 

40.7 

34.9 

35.8 

37.5 

62.7 

57.2 

Stock  performance  based  on  five  key  investor  yardsticks 


ercent  change 

Company  size 

Volatility2 

P/E  multiple 

Dividend  yield 

Growth  profile3 

Share  price 

large 

small 

high 

low 

over  25 

under  5 

over  7.5% 

none 

high 

low 

over  $40 

under  $4 

n  last  4  weeks 

1.0 

-1.7 

-2.6 

1.1 

-2.3 

-1.0 

2.8 

-0.8 

-3.5 

2.4 

2.2 

-2.9 

i  last  52  weeks 

42.6 

128.8 

115.7 

49.4 

81.1 

121.6 

44.5 

120.6 

134.0 

50.3 

54.5 

118.1 

ed  on  sales. 

tock's  sensitivity  to  overall  market  movement  High-volatility  issues  have  wide  price  fluctuations,  low-volatility  issues  are  more  stable, 
uantitative  evaluation  of  a  stock's  growth  image,  determined  by  Wilshire  Associates. 


e.  All  data  for  periods  ending  9/30/83.  Prepared  by  Wilshire  Associates,  Santa  Monica,  Calif 
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Where  The  Action  Is 


Energy  spurned  again.  Despite  a  reviving  economy,  a 
weakening  dollar  (which  should  boost  U.S.  exports)  and  a 
growing  demand  for  larger  cars,  the  market  again  turned 
its  back  on  the  oils.  With  a  2.2%  loss  for  two  weeks  and  a 
4.1%  loss  for  four  weeks,  this  group  suffered  further 
erosion  of  the  modest  gains  it  had  been  making  for  the 
past  several  months.  Investors  responded  to  the  bankrupt- 


cy of  Continental  Airlines  and  the  precarious  position 
several  competitors  by  dropping  transportation  share; 
last-place  tie  with  energy  shares  for  two- week  pel 
mance.  Capital  goods  lost  0.9%  and  finance  decllj 
0.6%.  Several  major  brokerage  stocks  lost  ground  \^| 
they  revealed  large  losses  stemming  from  the  failure  | 
major  client  to  deliver  securities. 




Percent  change  in  last  52  weeks 


Percent  change  in  last  two  weeks 
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What  The  Analysts  Think 


Technology  doesn't  impress  the  experts.  While  utili-    energy,  a  former  favorite,  slipped  all  the  way  to  eigh 

ties  became  further  entrenched  in  first  place  in  analysts'  place.  Transportation  shares  also  declined  in  the  rankinj 
favor,  technology  stocks  ended  up  in  the  cellar.  And    Meanwhile,  consumer  durables  shot  up  to  fourth  place 


The  experts'  consensus 
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Rank 
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Rank 
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7 

Consumer  nondurables 

2.73 

8 

8 

8 

Energy 

2.74 

6 

4 

9 

Technology 

2.74 

7 

7 

Opinion  ratings  are  ranked  on  a  scale  of  1  (strong  buy)  to  5  |strong  sell).  Data  reflect  the  rating  of  1,200  stocks,  while  the  sector  breakdowns  correspond  to  industry  gtl 
views  of  200  institutional  analysts  The  consensus  of  opinion  graph  is  the  composite     graphed  above.  All  figures  are  weighted  for  market  capitalization. 


Note:  All  data  for  periods  ending  9/30/83.  Prepared  by  Wilshire  Associates,  Santa  Monica,  Calif 
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Want  to  see  plastics  go  places 
;(sel  never  could? 


ersified  for  financial  stability.  A  company  worth  watching.  ©i983Bo,g-wame,co^>rauon 


Watch 
Bora-Warner 


For  an  annual  report  write:  Borg-Warner,  Dept.  50, 200  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604. 


Streetwalker 


The  case  for  Harvester 

When  the  eompany  was  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  insolvent,  Chrysler's 
common  stock  sold  as  low  as  $3  a 
share;  anyone  who  bought  it  then  and 
held  it  has  made  900%  profit.  Not 
surprisingly,  a  lot  of  investors  are 
looking  for  "another  Chrysler"  and 
think  they've  found  it  in  Internation- 
al Harvester.  Like  the  Chrysler  of 
1981,  it  is  almost  insolvent,  has  huge 
losses  and  has  had  severely  depressed 
stock.  Does  the  parallel  hold?  Auto- 
mobile analyst  David  Healy  of  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert  thinks  so — and 
he's  a  chap  who  recommended 
Chrysler  when  it  was  almost  friend- 
less. So,  when  Healy  put  out  a  buy  on 
Harvester  last  month,  his  kind  word, 
plus   a   pickup   in   the  company's 


International  Harvester  dealership 
Another  Chrysler? 

French  tractor  sales,  led  to  a  I'/i-point 
rise,  or  27%,  in  the  share  price.  In  one 
day  volume  was  nearly  1.2  million 
shares,  and  the  stock  closed  at  11% 
(later  losing  about  a  third  of  that  gain). 

If  Chrysler  is  the  pattern,  Harvester 
still  has  a  lot  of  steam,  even  after  this 
rise.  Like  Chrysler,  Healy  says,  Har- 
vester has  drastically  lowered  break- 
even on  sales  from  more  than  $7  bil- 
lion in  1982  to  a  probable  $4.2  billion 
by  next  year.  Although  he  estimates 
1983  operating  loss  at  $420  million, 
IH's  truck  division  (61%  of  sales)  has 
returned  to  the  black  this  year  and 
even  slightly  picked  up  market  share. 
With  a  cyclical  recovery  in  trucks, 
there  ought  to  be  a  lot  of  leverage  in 
that  business  and  on  the  agricultural 
equipment  side  as  well. 

Healy  thinks  Harvester's  heavy 
bleeding  is  about  over  and  looks  for 
earnings  next  year  around  15  cents  a 
share.  After  that?  Harvester  could  net 
$5  a  share  in  1985,  even  though  he 
estimates  debt  restructuring  will  in- 
crease common  capitalization  by 
about  60%  (from  76  million  shares 
fully  diluted  to  120  million).  One  rea- 
son Harvester  could  do  so  well  is  that, 
like  Chrysler,  it  has  a  huge  tax-loss 


carryforward  that  would  shelter  earn- 
ings for  years.  Don't  mortgage  your 
house  on  this  one,  Healy  cautions.  A 
lot  could  yet  go  wrong.  The  economy 
could  falter,  interest  rates  could  go 
way  up.  Nevertheless,  Healy's  hoping 
lightning  will  strike  twice  and  he'll 
have  another  winner. 

If  you  are  wondering  what  Healy 
thinks  about  Chrysler  now,  he  says 
the  stock  is  played  out.  Sure,  it  could 
earn  more  than  $1  billion  next  year  on 
its  116.7  million  common  outstand- 
ing, or  some  $9.20  a  share  on  a  tax- 
free  basis.  But  that's  only  about  $4.65 
fully  taxed.  And,  says  Healy,  since 
you  expect  an  auto  stock  to  sell  at  a 
lower  P/E  than  the  market,  it's  no 
great  bargain  at  30,  over  6  times  fully 
taxed  earnings.  "There's  no  question 
in  my  mind  the  news  will  be  good  in 
Detroit,"  says  Healy.  "But  don't  kid 
yourself — the  big  gains  already  have 
been  made." — Thomas  Jaffe 

...  or  if  you  prefer 

Intrigued  by  the  potential  in  Harvest- 
er but  scared  of  the  risks?  Take  a  look 
at  Harvester  preferred,  says  lack 
Kneafsey  of  Prudential-Bache.  He 
likes  the  3-million-share  issue  of  con- 
vertible preferred  that  carries  a  $5.76 
annual  dividend.  On  Oct.  15  the  stock 
will  be  $11.52  a  share  in  arrears  and 
recently  sold  at  $27.  As  Harvester  re- 
covers, the  preferred  should  rise 
sharply  in  anticipation  that  current 
arrears  will  be  paid  off  along  with 
arrears  that  will  accumulate  while 
Harvester  returns  to  health.  Don't 
overlook  that  the  preferred  is  convert- 
ible into  1.33  common  shares,  which 
means  that  if  the  common  went  up  10 
points,  the  preferred  would  probably 
go  up  at  least  13.  It  also  has  a  stronger 
claim  on  corporate  assets  in  the  event 
of  a  bankruptcy  or  unexpectedly  se- 
vere restructuring — in  all,  a  little  less 
upside  potential  than  the  common 
but  less  downside  risk.  Kneafsey  cau- 
tions buyers  to  sell  the  stock  just  be- 
fore the  company  repays  the  arrear- 
ages. That  way  they  get  a  capital  gain 
rather  than  taking  the  arrearages  in 
cash  and  having  them  taxed  as  regular 
income. — T.I. 

Buy  on  bad  news 

Texas  Instruments  Chairman  Mark 
Shepherd  Jr.  isn't  winning  any  popu- 
larity contests  on  Wall  Street  these 
days.  A  lot  of  analysts  were  sand- 
bagged by  those  borne  computer 
losses,    announcement    of  which 


dropped  the  stock  from  $  1 76 
as  $109  this  year.  And  when 
spoke  recently  to  the  natil 
money  managers  assemble 
Montgomery  Securities  confi 
San  Francisco,  he  cited  fivj 
holder  lawsuits  as  a  reason! 
saying  much.  Miffed,  the  mon 
agers  ran  for  the  phones,  and  fl 
tumbled. 

Inadvertently  the  analys 
have  done  a  favor  for  the  re 
Texas  Instruments  is  still 
fine  company,  even  though  it 
only  marginally  in  the  black  t 
after  taking  its  home  compute 
offs.  Highly  bullish  on  the  stol 
now  is  Dan  Kleskcn,  Montgj 
TI  analyst.  He  thinks  that  in  Tl 
in  contrast  to  that  of  Warner) 
and  Mattel,  home  computers 
sent  only  a  small  part  of 
business,  dwarfed  by  semicon 
and  defense  electronics. 

Klesken  estimates  TI  wi 
$10.50  for  1984  even  if  its  hom 
puter  business  merely  break 
(Other  estimates  have  TI  earn 
to  $1 1  next  year.)  Says  Kleskem 
well-positioned  in  two  of  the 
areas  of  semiconductors — bipol 
ic  and  MOS  memories."  TI, 
lieves,  could  be  $190  a  share 
12  to  18  months.  That's  18  time 
estimated  earnings  and  13.6  tirJ 
his  estimated  1985  earnings  a 
Not  out  of  line  for  this  kind  ol 
pany,  says  Klesken;  Intel  is  al 
times  multiple  on  1984  earninj 
sees  the  bad  news  about  home 
puters  as  an  occasion  to  buy, 
reason  to  sell  TI. — Richard  L.  Stei 

All  aboard 

Denver-based  Rio  Grande  Indu: 
Inc.  last  month  announced  pla 
sell  its  Computer  Sharing  Servk 
vision — time-sharing  and  softw 
to  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  H 
company  will  discuss  price,  but 
million  looks  about  right,  consic 
CSS'  potential.  Add  $125  milli 
the  cash  this  railroad  holding 
pany  already  has  stashed  awa' 
you  come  up  with  a  treasure  of 
$280  million— almost  $30  for  e; 
Rio  Grande's  9.9  million  shares 
market  is  valuing  the  Denver  I 
Grande  Western  Railroad  at  onl) 
million,  or  $25  per  share.  But  h( 
railroad  in  the  central-western 
dor  that  could  serve  as  a  valuabli 
nection  for  any  bigger  rail 
wishing  to  compete  with  the  I 
Pacific-Missouri  Pacific  for  east 
traffic.  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  I 
Mary  DeSapio  thinks  another  ra 
would  be  willing  to  pay  between 
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This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  these  securities 

The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Offering  Circular. 


Freddie 
Mac 

Federal 
Home  Loan 
Mortgage 
Corporation 


New  Issue  /  September  30,  1983 


$684,675,000 

Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation 

Collateralized  Mortgage  Obligations,  Series  1983-B 

Interest  payable  semi-annually  each  March  31  and  September  30, 

commencing  March  31,  1984 

The  Obligations  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  or  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  and 
do  not  constitute  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Income 
on  the  Obligations  has  no  exemption  from  federal,  state  or  local  taxation  The 
Obligations  are  exempt  from  the  registration  requirements  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  and  are  "exempted  securities"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 


$147,350,000  11  %  Class  B-1  Bonds,  to  Be  Fully  Paid  by  September  30,  1988  @  99.8125% 
$239,625,000  117/8%  Class  B-2  Bonds,  to  Be  Fully  Paid  by  March  31.  1996  @  99.375  % 
$297,700,000  121/2%  Class  B-3  Bonds,  to  Be  Fully  Paid  by  September  30,  2013  @  99.0625% 

(and  accrued  interest,  if  any,  at  the  applicable  Interest  Rate  from  September  30,  1983) 


Copies  of  the  Offering  Circular  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  in  which  this 
announcement  is  circulated  only  from  such  of  the  undersigned  as 
may  legally  offer  these  securities  in  such  State. 


Salomon  Brothers  Inc 


The  First  Boston  Corporation 

Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets 


i.  G  Becker  Paribas 

icorporated 

ehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb 

icorporated 

tank  of  America  NT  &  SA 


Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber 

Incorporated 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 


Citicorp  Capital  Markets  Group 

Itibank,  N.A. 

:.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 
..  F.  Rothschild,  Unterberg,  Towbin 
'homson  McKinnon  Securities  Inc. 
American  Securities  Corporation 
i.  G.  Edwards  &  Sons,  Inc. 


Shearson/American  Express  Inc. 
Bear,  Stearns  &  Co.  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons 

Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette 

Securities  Corporation 

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  Prudential-Bache 

Incorporated  Securities 

Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc. 
William  Blair  &  Company        Craigie  Incorporated 

Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  Inc. 


McDonald  &  Company 

Securities,  Inc. 

'rescott,  Bail  &  Turben,  Inc.    Rauscher  Pierce  Refsnes,  Inc.    Burton  J.  Vincent,  Chesley  &  Co 


million  and  $1  billion  for  the  proper- 
ty. If  she  is  right  Rio  Grande's  work- 
out value  could  be  as  much  as  $100  a 
share.  Recent  price:  55Vi. — TJ. 


Show  us  your  Calvins 

Chairman  Carl  Rosen  of  New  York's 
Puritan  Fashions  Corp.  died  in  August 
and  was  succeeded  as  CEO  by  his  27- 
year-old  son  Andrew.  Ever  since  then 
there's  been  some  huge  trading  vol- 
ume in  the  stock,  which  recently  sold 
at  22,  about  8  times  expected  1983 
earnings  of  $2.75  a  share.  In  just  three 
days  last  month,  477,000  shares,  13% 
of  the  stock,  changed  hands.  It  would 


By  Walecia  Konrad 

T|  he  Seventh  Directive  of  the 
European  Economic  Commu- 
nity. There's  a  powerful  ring  to 
that .  .  .  like  the  New  Deal  or  the  Five 
Year  Plan.  Indeed,  the  subject  of  this 
recent  EEC  report,  a  major  step 
toward  setting  global  accounting 
standards,  is  crucial  to  many  inves- 
tors and  all  multinational  firms. 

For  years  now,  rulemakers  have 
agreed  that  the  approach  to  interna- 
tional accounting  needs  change.  No 
two  countries  use  the  same  methods. 
Imagine  the  problems  if  Connecticut 
companies  kept  their  books  different- 
ly from  firms  in  New  Jersey. 

So,  the  cry  is  for  standardization. 
Foreign  investors  would  have  far  less 
trouble  understanding  annual  reports. 
Bankers  contemplating  loans  would 
have  more  comparable  information. 
And  chief  executives  bent  on  mergers 
could  more  easily  make  sense  of  a  far- 
off  company's  books. 

Optimists  have  claimed  that  har- 
mony is  around  the  corner.  But  now 


be  nice  to  report  that  all  the  activity 
represents  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
young  Andy,  but  it  doesn't.  It  is  Wall 
Street's  way  of  saying  that  the  com- 
pany may  be  better  off  without  his 
father,  who  paid  himsolf  $1.4  million 
in  1981  and  $1.2  million  in  1982,  not 
counting  perks.  It's  also  an  expression 
of  hope  that,  with  Carl  Rosen  gone, 
someone  may  want  to  acquire  Puritan 
to  get  its  assets,  the  brightest  of  which 
is  a  license  to  use  the  Calvin  Klein 
name,  which,  for  some  reason  buried 
deep  in  the  American  psyche,  sells 
lots  of  clothes  these  days.  Any  bidder 
would  have  to  contend  with  the  Ro- 
sen family  holdings,  but  these  are 


that  the  long-awaited  Seventh  Direc- 
tive has  been  issued,  it's  clear  that 
this  laudable  goal  remains  far  away 
and  may  even  be  out  of  reach. 

True,  the  directive  includes  some 
worthwhile  guidelines.  It  calls,  for  ex- 
ample, for  companies  in  EEC  member 
countries  and  non-EEC  corporations 
with  subsidiaries  in  a  member  coun- 
try to  file  consolidated  financial  re- 
ports in  that  country.  This  is  standard 
procedure  in  the  U.S.  and  Britain,  but 
it  is  not  the  practice  in  Germany  and 
France,  which  operate  under  the  con- 
fusing notion  that  parents  and  subsid- 
iaries should  report  their  financial 
statements  separately. 

But  look  at  what  must  happen  be- 
fore even  this  simple  reform  will  be- 
gin. Each  of  the  ten  EEC  countries  has 
five  years  to  pass  legislation  imple- 
menting the  directive.  Annual  reports 
don't  have  to  conform  until  1990. 
Governments  also  have  a  relatively 
free  hand  with  specifics.  Member 
countries,  for  example,  can  define 
"parent"  companies  in  terms  of  ma- 
jority ownership  or  management  con- 


only  about  10%.  Calvin  Klein 
partner,  Barry  Schwartz,  holdd 
9.5%  and  they  might  not  be  li 
see  Puritan  pass  into  bigger,  si 
hands  that  might  expand  fastj 
enrich  the  Klein  royalties  s 
now  running  some  $  1 5  million! 
Puritan  does  $250  million  a  y< 
has  no  manufacturing — it's  a 
tracted  out.  As  a  result,  Purita 
turn  on  equity  is  fantastic:  32 
year,  47%  the  year  before.  Th< 
only  3.6  million  shares,  so  a  wo 
acquisitor  wouldn't  need  esp< 
deep  pockets.  Here's  a  rag  str 
watch.— T.|. 


( 


promises."  James  McGregor  at 
loitte  Haskins  &  Sells  agrees:  "If  | 
vidual  countries  make  many  rj 
about  what  you  can  include  and 
elude,  the  directive  may  undern 
the  entire  consolidation  concept.' 

Heard  enough?  Well,  here's  ano 
piece  of  bad  news.  The  new  Sev< 
Directive  is  an  outgrowth  of 
Fourth  Directive,  which  dates  f 
1978  and  sets  stricter  financial  ret. 
ing  standards  for  individual  con 
nies.  The  deadline  for  impleme 
tion  was  1982.  So  far  only  three  ol 
ten  EEC  countries  have  passed  it. 

What's  the  problem?  No  gov 
ment  could  really  take  pride  it 
antiquated  and  inadequate  acca 
ing  system,  could  it?  The  real  ans 
may  surprise  you.  Sure,  harmor 
tion  is  a  nice  thing  to  discuss  i 
lunch  at  an  international  confere 
But  it  boils  down  to  convincing  o 
countries  to  follow  the  lead  of  Bri 
and  the  U.S.  Doing  that  would  f 
disclosure  of  business  facts  that  rx 
foreign  companies  continue  to  tl 
are  nobody  else's  business — whicr 
plains  the  five-year  deadlines 
loosely  worded  language.  ■ 


Numbers  Game 


Worldwide  accounting  standards  make 
great  lunchtime  conversation  for  accoun- 
tants. But  what  happens  when  they  get  up 
from  the  table? 

Balance-sheet 
Babel 


Edited  by  Richard  Greene 


trol.  Then,  too,  they  can  imposi 
sohdation  in  situations  that  non 
don't  require  it,  such  as  subsidia 
noncorporate  parents.  Each  gc 
ment  can  also  take  its  own  stai 
key  issues  such  as  goodwill. 

"There  are  so  many  options 
directive  creates  problems  for  hi 
nization,"  says  Paul  Boschma,  e 
tive  officer  at  Klynveld  Main 
deler,  the  Amsterdam-based  acc 
ing  firm  of  which  Main  Hurdma 
founding  member,  and  one  of  th 
largest  accounting  firms  in  the  \ 
"It's  a  lot  of  politics.  Countne: 
say  they  have  to  accommodat 
Danish,  English  or  whatever,  a 
the  end  they  will  find  all  sorts  of 
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Mega-project  lending 
is  a  balancing  act 
few  banks  have  mastered. 

has  yours? 


you  have  ever  been 
involved  in  project 
^  |  financing  which  requires 
I  dication,  you  know  it's 
r  o-step  process.  Rather,  it  is 
i  ineous,  creative  inter- 
1  etween  two  spheres  of 
|  ige  which  must  be  brought 
)  ince. 

Simply  put,  a  project 
-  ist  be  designed  to  meet  the 
i  }f  both  buyer  and  seller, 
e  which  fulfills  the  objec- 
i  both.  It's  a  balancing 
-  both  an  art  and  a  science 
ich  Bank  of  Montreal 
We  have  compiled  an 
;ive  record  of  syndi- 
nancings  for  major  projects, 
ore  importantly,  we  have 
the  respect  of  our  peers 
international  lenders  who 
)nsistently  voted  us  one  of 
>st  professional  syndicate 
srs  in  the  business. 

On  one  side,  we  have  the 
1  expertise  required  to 
ely  assess  technical  risk,  the 


financial  engineering  skills  to 
structure  the  loan,  and  a  capital  base 
large  enough  to  make  a  major 


underwriting  commitment. 

On  the  other, 
Bank  of  Montreal  specialists  in 
loan  syndication  have  the  global 
experience  and  professional  re- 
spect of  key  project  banks,  as  well 
as  up-to-the-minute  awareness 
of  their  current  lending  posture. 

That's  where  the  balanc- 
ing comes  in.  Our  team  carefully 
weighs  all  these  factors  to  custom 
design  a  proposal  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  acceptable  risk  and 
yield.  Then  they  select  a  banking 
group  so  that  it  forms  a  broad, 
flexible  base  of  support  which  is 
compatible  with  both  your  short- 
term  needs  and  your  longer 
term  relationship  objectives. 

Which  is  good  to  remem- 
ber when  you're  weighing 
the  capabilities  of  a  project  bank. 
Contact  your 
Bank  of  Montreal  Account 
Manager,  or  Project  Finance, 
Merchant  Banking  Group,  First 
Canadian  Place,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Telex:  06524041. 


*  ■ 


The  Money  Men 


Forget  computers  and  voluminous  statisti- 
cal studies.  Give  Fred  Astman  three  hours 
with  S&P's  stock  guide,  and  hell  find  plenty 
of  investment  values. 

Buy  little, 
but  buy  a  lot 


record.  Cofounded  by  Fred  Astman, 
61,  and  Noble  Trenham,  50,  First  Wil- 
shire  ranks  third  among  the  42  invest- 
ment advisers  Computer  Directions 
Advisors  has  monitored  over  the  long- 
est period.  Its  portfolios  have  com- 
pounded at  28.3%  annually  over  the 
last  four  and  a  half  years. 

How  to  explain  that  performance? 
In  the  most  basic  sense  it  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  kind  of  market  we  have  had 
during  those  four  and  a  half  years,  a 
period  that  began  with  small  capital- 
ization stocks  on  the  bargain  counter. 
They  were  on  the  bargain  counter  be- 


By  Lawrence  Minard 


F|  ollowers  of  13(d)  reports — 
the  disclosure  investors  must 
make  when  they  accumulate 
5%  or  more  of  a  public  company — are 
familiar  with  First  Wilshire  Securities 
Management.  At  last  count  the  Los 
Angeles-based  firm  had  on  file  reports 
on  33  companies. 

First  Wilshire,  however,  is  no  front 
for  would-be  Carl  Icahns  or  Victor 
Posners.  It  is  an  investment  advisory 
firm  with  $220  million  under  man- 
agement and  an  unusually  impressive 


First  Wilshire  Securities  Management's  Trenham,  Astman  and  Di  Lillo 
"If  you're  worried  about  loneliness,  you  shouldn't  pick  stocks. 


cause  after  the  1974  crash- 
which  small  capitalization  st(|| 
came  almost  worthless- -a 
smart  people  swore  they  woull 
with  big,  liquid  stocks.  So,  as  l| 
sequent  recovery  became  ml 
vanced,  the  small  capita 
stocks  went  up  more  than  the 
because  they  had  come  dowi 
than  the  market.  In  that  sensil 
Wilshire  was  at  the  right  spot 
right  time. 

But  Astman,  Trenham  and  rt 
director  Joseph  Di  Lillo,  37,  ha 
proved  to  be  shrewd  stock  | 
who  eschewed  the  risky  univil 
high-tech  stocks  and  concentra| 
finding  simple  value  in  thinly 
companies  most  professionals 
are  better  left  to  the  amateurs, 
panies  in  First  Wilshire  portfoli 
example,  often  have  less  than 
lion  shares  outstanding.  A  fev 
less  than  1  million.  If  everyon«[ 
to  sell  at  once,  a  bloody  pileupi] 
sured — as  has  happened  repeate 
the  past.  With  150  different  stc 
its  portfolio,  First  Wilshire  sp 
the  risk  but  doesn't  avoid  it  ent: 

It  helps,  however,  that  Astr 
Trenham  love  solid  balance  she 
no  matter  how  far  they  drop,  i 
cially  strong  stocks  always  su 
and  eventually  come  back.  At 
good  markets  they  tend  to  get  t 
over;  over  50  of  First  Wilshire's 
ings  have  been  acqt 
"Financial  conditio; 
our  first  criterion," 
man  explains.  "That : 
more  important 
small  capitalization  < 
panies.   Big  outfits 
Chrysler  can  always 
row  no  matter  how  n 
trouble  they're  in." 

Look  now  at  som 
First  Wilshire's  posit 
St.  Paul's  Conwed  C 
which  makes  fiber  | 
ucts  for  the  construe 
and  automotive  is 
tries,  has  only  1.9  mi 
shares  outstanding, 
each  $15  share  has  m 
$3  in  cash  behind  it, 
the  company's  curren 
sets-to-current-liabil 
ratio  is  over  3. 

Or  take  Courier  Co: 
commercial  printer 
trades  at  $16  and  has 
$7-a-share  in  cash, 
shares  of  another 
First  Wilshire  holt 
New  York  City-based 
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Kodak  announces 


The  Programmable 
Copier-Duplicator 


BE  OELivESii 


darken  finisher  lower 


SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS 


BH5 


STOP  START 
\ —  COPY  — ! 


I      1  I 


■stream  programming:  Advanced  electronic  performance 
ed  on  Kodak's  proven  copier  technology. 

3rful  computers  are  harnessed  for  repetitive  multistep 
ations  to  do  more  jobs  in  less  time.  And  it's  loaded  with 
r  talents  too: 

Zoom  reduction  •  Continuous  run  •  Cover-sheet 
tion  •  Centralized  controls  •  Plain  English 
;ages  •  Easier  duplexing  •  Integrated 
roller. 

Chances  are,  the  Ektaprint  200  copier 
improve  productivity  in  your  high- 
Tie  job  stream, 
/lay  we  demonstrate?  Write: 
nan  Kodak  Company,  CD3467, 
tester,  New  York  14650. 
Dhone  toll-free:  1  800  44KODAK 
0  445-6325)  Ext.  324. 


New  Kodak  Ektaprint  200 
copier-duplicator 


©Eastman  Kodak  Company.  1983 


Lots  of  little 


Below  are  10  of  the  33  small  companies  of  which 
First  Wilshire  Securities  holds  5%  or  more.  Most 
trade  over-the-counter.  Note  that  many,  but  not  all, 


have  substantial  cash  holdings.  Note,  too,  that  Fin 
Wilshire  must  be  willing  to  wait  years  for  a  holdin 
to  come  into  vogue. 


-Shares 


owned  by 

Cash 

Long-term 

Acquisition 

outstanding 

First  Wilshire 

per 

debt 

cost 

Re 

Company/principal  business 

(thousands) 

share 

(millions) 

per  share 

pi 

Conwed/building  products 

1,859 

108.3 

$2.88 

$16.90 

$14.07 

ll 

Courier/printing 

1,407 

94.5 

7.18 

18.50 

12.69 

Dataram/computer  products 

2,391 

195.2 

2.17 

NM 

6.75 

Delta  Queen  Steamboat/river  cruises 

956 

131.8 

6.29 

12.30 

8.35 

If 

Deltak/energy  conservation 

1,065 

100.8 

4.43 

3.83 

10.60 

7 

Fab  Industries/textiles 

3,810 

198.5 

6.40 

1.64 

4.44 

16 

Farmer  Brothers/coffee,  spices 

1,826 

217.2 

4.34 

0.29 

21.72 

33 

Olson  Farms/eggs,  packaging 

1,074 

100.4 

1.78 

7.39 

5.62 

12 

Sterner  Lighting/lighting  equipment 

2,090 

482.6 

0.28 

2.70 

4.78 

6 

Swedlow/acrylics 

1,240 

65.2 

1.13 

0.39 

5.81 

11 

NM:  Not  meaningful. 


tilemaker  Fab  Industries,  sell  for  $16 
each  and  are  supported  by  $6.60  in 
cash.  Fab  has  minimal  long-term 
debt,  and  current  assets  are  6  times 
current  liabilities. 

Astman's  criteria,  of  course,  are 
grandly  flexible.  Indeed,  sometimes 
what  turns  him  on  about  a  stock  is 
what  would  normally  turn  him  off.  A 
case  in  point:  Universal  Telephones, 
which  has  over  $50  million  of  long- 
term  debt  on  its  books.  That's  bad. 
But  when  Astman  looked  closer,  he 
says,  he  found  the  debt  was  at  5Vi%. 
"A  case,"  he  smiles,  "of  an  asset  mas- 
querading as  a  liability." 

How  does  First  Wilshire  find  its 
stocks?  For  starters,  the  firm  does  all 
its  own  research.  "If  more  than  two 
other  analysts  write  up  a  stock  before 
we  find  it,"  says  Trenham,  an  extro- 
verted former  Navy  jet  pilot  who  once 
spent  three  years  driving  a  truck 
around  the  world,  "we'll  probably  by- 
pass it." 

First  Wilshire,  what's  more,  isn't 
into  fancy  computer  scans  and  statis- 
tical formulas.  Instead,  every  month 
Fred  Astman  closes  his  door,  lights  up 
a  cigarette  and  sits  back  with  Stan- 
dard &  Poor's  Stock  Guide. 

Like  a  careful  shopper  at  a  jumble 
sale,  Astman  spends  the  next  three  or 
four  hours  poring  over  the  nearly 
6,000  stocks  listed  there.  He  looks  for 
cash  hoards.  He  looks  for  earnings 
changes.  Sometimes  even  an  extreme- 
ly iveak  balance  sheet  will  catch  his 
eye:  Perhaps  it  is  about  to  improve. 
Eventually  he  narrows  the  6,000 
down  to  25  candidates,  which  First 
Wilshire  investigates  in  depth. 

Three  or  four  hours  to  evaluate 
6,000  stocks-;  Impossible!  That's  25 
companies  a  minute.  "I  guess  it  might 
take  a  beginner  a  day  to  do  it,"  Ast- 
man concedes.  "But  if  you've  been  at 
this  as  long  as  I  have,  you  can  do  it 


The  Money  Men 


that  fast.  Know  what  I  mean?" 

After  22  years  in  the  securities  in- 
dustry, Astman,  at  one  time  an  ac- 
countant for  Lockheed  and  Pillsbury, 
begins  his  scan  with  biases  that  help 
him  work  more  efficiently.  For  exam- 
ple, he  likes  certain  kinds  of  business- 
es, among  them  manufactured  hous- 
ing, independent  telephone  compa- 
nies and  real  estate  investment  trusts. 
Right  now,  Astman  also  likes  meat- 
packers.  "It's  an  area  that  seems  to  be 
moving  away  from  union  representa- 
tion," he  explains.  "Lower  labor  costs 
could  mean  higher  profits." 

Astman  likes  regional  banks,  too, 
because  many  are  selling  at  half  the 
market  multiple.  In  addition,  well- 
run  regional  banks  have  better-than- 
average  yields,  sell  below  book  value 
and  are  generally  not  vulnerable  to 
foreign  loan  losses.  Finally,  he  is  also 
partial  to  companies  that  build  high- 
ways. Reason:  Revenues  from  the  fed- 
eral government's  recent  gasoline  tax 
increase  will  flow  straight  into  new 
construction.  First  Wilshire,  for  ex- 
ample, currently  owns  146,300  shares 
(6%)  of  Nashville's  McDowell  Enter- 
prises, a  moneylosing  paving  com- 
pany with  prospects  that  Astman 
thinks  are  spectacular. 

Astman  flips  ahead  in  his  stock 
guide.  "Now  here's  a  little  company 
we  own.  Olla  Industries.  Makes  wom- 
en's handbags.  It  sells  for  $20,  with 
$16  million  cash  in  the  bank,  and  only 
824,000  shares.  That's  over  $19  a 
share  in  cash!  There's  no  long-term 
debt  and  a  current  ratio  of  11.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  little  Olla  is  in  much 
sounder  financial  condition  than  IBM, 
which  has  $4  billion  in  long-term 
debt." 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  a  dearth 


of  such  cash-rich  companies — ae 
ing  you  are  willing  to  buy  small, 
ing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Stock  d 
for  example,  Astman  stumbles  i 
one  he  doesn't  own:  Advance  Rl 
metal  fabricator.  Tough  business 
Advance  Ross  has  over  $2.50  a 
in  cash — after  subtracting  all  cui 
and  long-term  liabilities — agaii) 
price  of  just  $5.50.  "I've  never  hes 
this  company,  but  I  think  I'd  b 
find  out  more,"  he  says. 

Dealing  in  thinly  capitalized  c 
panies  requires  almost  superhu 
patience  and  self-discipline.  Astl 
for  example,  tells  of  a  recent 
phone  call  from  a  broker  who  wj 
to  buy  10,000  shares  of  Delta  CM 
Steamboat,  which  operates  two  A| 
Twain-era  paddle-wheelers  and  w) 
is  14%  owned  by  First  Wilshire. 

The  stock  trades  at  $15  over-) 
counter.  "But  he  [the  broker]  isn'J 
ing  to  be  able  to  get  10,000  shares 
much  under  $20,"  says  Astman.  \ 
not?  "Because  there  are  7,000  hob 
with  50  shares  each.  For  him  to  gel 
block,  200  are  going  to  have  to 
out,  and  that  just  doesn't  happen. 

"You've got  to  set  your  price  par 
eters  and  stick  with  them,"  says 
DiLillo.  "You  can't  pay  up  for  d 
small  capitalization  stocks  bea 
that's  when  the  illiquidity  can  re 
hurt.  But  if  you're  as  stubborn  as  F 
you  don't  overpay.  Then  a  day 
come  when  someone  calls  and  s 
'Hi,  I'm  from  Goldman,  Sachs,  a: 
have  a  bid  for  50,000  shares.'  Tl 
your  liquidity." 

"We  buy  right  and  sit  tight,"  ( 
eludes  Trenham.  "Sure  it  gets  Ion 
sitting  and  waiting  for  someoni 
recognize  value.  But  if  you're  wor 
about  loneliness,  you  shouldn't  ] 
stocks."  But  of  course:  Going  aga 
the  crowd  is  what  smart  investir 
all  about.  ■ 
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.e  first  thing  you  notice  as  you  enter  the 
ass  Cabin  of  a  Pan  Am  747  or  L- 1011 
®  is  the  extraordinary  feeling  of  space. 

t  In  Comfort. 

id  as  you  settle  into  your  Space  Seat, 
in  Am  Sleeperette*  Seat,  this  sense  of 
isness  becomes  even  more  impressive, 
space  in  front  of  you,  around  you,  above 
it  above  all,  space  to  give  you  something 
rare  in  air  travel  today,  a  sense  of  privacy. 

t  In  Food  And  Wines. 

id  because  of  the  comfort  so  much  space 
Pan  Am's  Five  Star  Dining  is  gracious 


dining.  Offering  a  wide  selection  of  international 
entrees  from  the  trolleys.  Served  on  fine  china. 
On  snowy  linen.  And  you'll  whet  your  appetite 
with  some  of  the  world's  most  respected  wines, 
especially  selected  from  the  wines  of  the  world 
by  Pan  Am's  sommelier. 

First  In  Service. 

Pan  Am  enjoys  a  55  year  tradition  of  fine 
service,  impeccable  service.  Truly  First  Class 
from  the  time  you're  welcomed  aboard  till  your 
coat  is  returned  after  landing.  It  seems,  in  fact,  as 
though  we  invented  luxury  in  the  air.  But  then, 
after  all,  we  did. 

For  reservations  and  information  call  your 
Travel  Agent  or  Pan  Am. 


^  Pan  Am.^bu  Cant  Beat  The  Experienced 


Statistical  Spotlight 


By  Steve  Kichen 


Last  year  it  was  easy  to  make  money)  on 
moneylosing  companies.  Will  that  also  be 
true  in  1983? 


Losers  can 
be  winners 


up  150%.  Ford,  the  third  automaker 
from  our  earlier  list,  is  up  182%. 

Fuqua  Industries  shows  the  second- 
best  performance  from  our  earlier  list. 
Its  problems  in  1981  stemmed  largely 
from  writeoffs  and  restructuring.  But 
the  conglomerate  returned  to  profit- 
ability in  1982  and  analysts  expect 
earnings  of  around  $4  a  share  for  1984. 

The  biggest  loser  from  July  1982 
was  retailer  KDT  Industries,  off  71%. 
KDT  filed  for  Chapter  1 1  on  Aug.  5, 
1982,  and  it  appears  that  most  of  its 
remaining  operations  will  be  taken 
over  by  Ames  Department  Stores. 

Two  other  companies  on  our  last 
list  also  wound  up  in  bankruptcy 
court,  Mesta  Machine  and  Continen- 
tal Air  Lines.  But  even  this  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  bad  news  for  share- 
holders. For  example,  since  July  1982 
Mesta  shares  have  gained  some  104%. 
The  market  is  still  sorting  out  the 
situation  at  Continental  Air  Lines. 
The  carrier  entered  bankruptcy  late 
last  month;  its  future  is  uncertain. 

The  results  of  the  1982  deficit  list 
prompted  us  to  return  to  the  comput- 
ers at  Wilshire  Associates  for  another 
look  at  losers.  This  time,  we  screened 
for  companies  with  sales  of  $50  mil- 
lion or  more  and  losses  of  at  least  $40 
million  in  1982.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  50  of  the  biggest  losers. ' 
Among  them,  these  firms  lost  a  whop- 
ping $10  billion  last  year.  Internation- 
al Harvester  has  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  leading  with  $1.6  billion  worth 
of  red  ink. 

Including  Tiger  International,  a 
multimode  transportation  company, 
there  were  nine  air  carriers  on  our 
earlier  list  and  eight  in  our  new  group 
of  deficit-ridden  firms.  Moreover,  six 
of  them  are  the  same  companies — 


IN  THE  BULL  MARKET  THAT  SWEPT 
up  almost  everything  in  its  tide, 
the  shares  of  moneylosing  firms 
surprisingly  made  some  of  the  great- 
est comebacks. 

In  July  1982,  for  example,  our  Sta- 
tistical Spotlight  featured  50  compa- 
nies that  were  losing  money,  with  the 
biggest  losers  at  the  top  of  the  roster. 
That  turned  out  to  be  a  gilt-edged 
shopping  list.  In  the  15  months  since 
then,  a  portfolio  of  those  stocks  would 
have  outperformed  the  Wilshire  5000 
index  by  a  63%  margin. 

There's  always  an  element  of  risk 
with  companies  running  massive 
losses,  of  course.  And  not  surprising- 
ly, back  in  the  summer  of  1982  many 
a  prudent  portfolio  manager  turned 
his  nose  up  at  the  likes  of  Chrysler, 
Massey-Ferguson,  A&.P  and  Alpha 
Portland  Industries.  But  over  a  period 
when  the  average  stock  was  up  a 
healthy  60%,  our  losers  list  was  up  an 
even  more  impressive  98%.  In  fact, 
only  18  of  the  50  stocks  in  our  1982 
ranking  underperformed  the  market. 
Even  more  impressive,  only  6  of  the 
stocks  actually  sell  for  Jess  now  than 
they  did  then. 

Losers  may  be  market  pariahs,  but 
they  also  have  built-in  and  explosive 
upside  potential  if  enough  investors 
feel  that  a  company  can  return  to  prof- 
itability. Look,  for  example,  at 
Chrysler,  the  best-performing  stock 
on  our  earlier  list.  In  15  months  its 
shares  went  from  6V2  to  303/4,  a  373% 
gain.  Chrysler's  recovery  has  already 
become  a  corporate  legend.  But  the 
stock  can  often  come  back  before  the 
earnings  do:  American  Motors,  which 
has  still  to  return  to  profitability,  is 


The  Un  Nifty  Fifty  revi 


Since  July  1982  the  Wilshirel 
has  gone  up  60%.  These 
ridden  firms  we  highlighted 
however,  are  up  an  average  1 


Company 


Chrysler 
Fuqua  Inds 
Recognition  Equip 
Orion  Pictures' 
Publicker  Inds 


Basco2 

Massey-Ferguson 
Ford  Motor 
Centronics  Data 
Intl  Harvester 


American  Motors 
Instrument  Systems 
Shapell  Inds 
Bird,  Inc 
Ramada  Inns 


United  Merchants  &  Mfgs 
Pan  Am  World  Airways 
Alpha  Portland  Inds 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Outlet  Co3 


CertainTeed 

Mesta  Machine4 

Wurlitzer 

Gen  Refractories 

Fedders 


Driver-Harris 

UAL 

Toro 

Superscope 
Mclntyre  Mines 


World  Airways 
MacMillan  Bloedel 
Kay  Corp 
Pabst  Brewing5 
Allis-Chalmers 


Edward  Hines  Lumber 
Rath  Packing 
Roblin  Inds 
Inspiration  Resources6 
Lamson  &  Sessions 


Pantry  Pride 

Adams  Resources  &  Energy 
Republic  Airlines 
Munsingwear 
Texas  Air 


Eastern  Air  Lines 
Tiger  Intl 
Western  Air  Lines 
Continental  Air  Lines4 
KDT  Inds4 


'Formerly  Filmways 

-'Acquired  for  0  36  shares  Besi  Products  Co 
'Rockefeller  Center.  Inc  offering  $4S  33  pei 

share 
^Chapter  11 

'Acquired  by  Heileman  Brewing  (q  $32  pel 
share 

"Successor  to  Hudson  Bay  Mining  & 
Smelting 
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he  microbe  detectives 

?  quest  to  eliminate  all  disease  is  endless,  butTIME  records 
re  remarkable  achievements  along  the  way 


Freeberg 


^nce  it  was  cholera,  smallpox, 
I  diphtheria;  now  it's  Legion- 
naire's disease,  toxic  shock 
rome,  AIDS.  The  names  and 
•toms  change,  hut  they're  caused 
le  same  microbes  that  made 
nen  sneeze,  wheeze  and  die. 
Microbes  predate  man  on  earth 
/ill  probably  survive  him.  But  the 
doesn't  intimidate  some  extra- 
lary  people  reported  by  TIME 
\z\nt  in  its  coverage  of  the  AIDS 
;ria:  the  men  and  women  at 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  the 
>rs  other  doctors  call  upon  when  a 
people  start  dying  mysteriously. 


The  people  at  CDC  are  true  mi- 
crobe detectives.  Called  upon  perhaps 
a  thousand  times  a  year,  with  total 
concentration  and  grinding  persever- 
ance they  track  cases,  correlate  facts, 
isolate  new  mutations  of  virulence 
-and  write  medical  history.  Their  latest 
enemy  is  AIDS,  and  the  battle  is  spec- 
tacular. But  their  manifold  victories  are 
largely  unsung  and,  as  always,  the 
main  satisfaction  in  their  work  is  the 
medical  sleuthing,  having  the  clues  fall 
into  place  step  by  step. 

For  all  the  wealth  of  information 
in  TIME's  story,  what  emerges  most 
emphatically  is  a  sense  of  celebration  of 


human  ingenuity  defying  circumstan- 
tial evil.  Such  journalism,  which  pres- 
ents facts  in  context  with  human  mo- 
tives and  aspirations ,  has  distinguished 
TIME  from  its  earliest  days. 

It  may  well  be 
the  reason  that,  in  an 
age  of  electronic  me- 
dia and  specialized 
magazines,  more  peo- 
ple get  their  news  and 
information  from 
TIME  than  from  any 
other  single  source. 


tImeU 


More  goes  into  it. 


©1983  Time  Inc. 


Statistical  Spotlight 


losers  then,  still  losers  today:  Texas 
Air,  Tiger  International,  Eastern, 
Western,  Pan  Am  and  World  Airways. 
With  a  new  round  of  fare  wars  on  the 


horizon,  their  troubles  seem  to  be  far 
from  over. 

Steelmakers  are  also  well  represent- 
ed on  our  current  table.  The  recently 
announced  merger  between  LTV  and 
Republic  Steel  could- be  the  first  of 
many  such  combinations  as  the  in- 


dustry struggles  with  over 
and  inefficient  plants.  Yet  sh 
ers  of  moneylosing  Republ 
some  cause  to  celebrate.  LTV 
ing  $35  a  share,  and  this  stoc 
traded  at  that  level  since  197i 
Lynch,   Jones  &  Ryan's 


Critical  list 


The  recession  is  over,  but  these  50  firms — many 
selling  close  to  their  52-week  highs — have  not  re- 


turned to  profitability.  Such  shares  are  for  venti 
some  investors  willing  to  take  big  chances. 


-1982- 


Company/business 


Recent 
price 


52-week 
price  range 


sales  loss 
(millions) 


latest 
12  months 


-Earnings  per  share- 


1982 


1984 
estimate 


International  Harvester/agricult  equip           9 Vi  \2Vi-  3 

Bethlehem  Steel/integrated  steel  25  267s- 1478 

Pan  Am  World  Airways/airline                    7%  87/s-  2Vi 

National  Intergroup/integrated  steel  31  32  -137s 

AMAX/metals,  minerals,  coal  277.  32%-1978 


$4,292.3  $-1,660.0  $-69.18  -$52.07  -$3.19 

5,260.3    -1,469.6  -37.23  -33.64  3.25 

3,716.0      -485.3  -4.62  -6.30  0.51 

3,044.2      -462.8  -6.31  -6.25  4.73 

2,415.5      -390.1  -6.83  -6.53  0.97 


US  Steel/integrated  steel 

Braniff  IntlVairline 

Armco/integrated  steel 

Dome  Petroleum/oil  &  gas  explor,  dev 

Republic  Steel2/integrated  steel 


297/s 
27i. 

19% 
4% 

257/8 


30'/2-17% 
6Vi-  7i. 

207s- 147s 
5%-  2lh 

26%- 13% 


18,907.0 
'  367.6 
5,427.9 
2,378.3 
2,738.2 


-361.0 
-351.0 
-345.1 
-299.8 
-248.5 


-7.47 
-15.94 
-7.90 
-1.27 
-13.52 


-3.99 
-9.41 
-5.41 
-1.39 
15.07 


3.50 
NA 
1.73 
0.47 
4.17 


Allis-Chalmers/agricultural  equip 

18% 

19%- 

7-7. 

1,610.0 

-207.0 

-23.63 

-17.24 

0.73 

Eaton/auto  parts 

44% 

45%- 

28 

2,452.6 

-189.6 

-0.65 

-6.74 

4.68 

United  Merchants  &  Mfg/textiles 

13% 

147s- 

574 

561.4 

-183.5 

-2.96 

-6.51 

0.90 

Caterpillar  Tractor/construe  mchnry 
LTV2/integrated  steel 

45% 

49%- 

3378 

6,469.0 

-180.0 

-5.57 

-2.04 

3.41 

1874 

18%- 

874 

4,776.8 

-170.3 

-6.35 

-3.20 

2.63  1 

Inco/nickel  and  copper 

18 

18%- 

872 

1,003.4 

-165.8 

-2.49 

-2.29 

1.40  1 

Revere  Copper  &  BrassVmetal  fabricating 

13% 

1478- 

4% 

561.6 

-157.1 

-23.53 

-10.07 

NA 

American  Motors/automotive 

8% 

1 1  %- 

372 

2,878.4 

-153.5 

-2.92 

-2.85 

0.14 

Inland  Steel/integrated  steel 

32 

35  - 

2oy8 

2,807.6 

-147.4 

-6.11 

-6.27 

4.06  1 

Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chem/aluminum 

21'/2 

22%- 

13% 

2,911.5 

-115.0 

-3.26 

-2.68 

2.59  1 

Crown  Zellerbach/paper  &  forest  prods 

29  Vi 

337s- 

1872 

2,947.4 

- 1 12.2 

-4.51 

-4.86 

3.62  3| 

Sharon  Steel/integrated  steel 

3% 

574- 

27s 

692.9 

- 105.6 

-1.28 

-0.94 

NA 

MacMillan  Bloedel/paper,  forest  prods 

23% 

26%- 

1672 

1,496.2 

-105.0 

-3.44 

-5.05 

NA  2 

Alliance  Tire  &  Rubber/t&r  prods 

6% 

127,- 

3 

2^333. 1 

-98.9 

-0.53 

-0.88 

NA 

Air  Florida  System/airline 

2V.6 

4  - 

l9/,6 

281.8 

-93.4 

-4.83 

-5.66 

2.38 

NVF/steel 

2% 

3%- 

174 

810.6 

-92.5 

-0.96 

-0.63 

NA 

ManvilleVbuilding  materials 

12 

16%- 

5 

1,772.2 

-87.7 

-2.05 

-5.14 

2.85  3 

MGF  Oil/oil  &.  gas  drilling 

l3/l6 

67s- 

■  l'/us 

105.0 

-80.3 

-6.42 

-5.12 

-0.30 

Hanna  Mining/iron 

23 

2674- 

16% 

143.2 

-80.3 

-10.57 

-8.47 

2.21  31 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel/integrated  steel 

24 

247*- 

13 

755.1 

-78.9 

-27.81 

-21.05 

2.50  8" 

Harnischfeger/construction  machinery 

8% 

107s- 

572 

447.5 

-76.5 

-7.60 

-7.64 

-1.27  i: 

Eastern  Air  Lines/airline 

5% 

11%- 

47s 

3,769.2 

-74.9 

-5.51 

-3.82 

0.63  1 

Phelps  Dodge/copper 

27  Va 

34  - 

21% 

957.8 

-74.3 

-1.95 

-3.59 

2.95  4< 

Gotaas  Larsen  Shipping/maritime 

9 

97s- 

2% 

174.9 

-73.3 

-7.85 

-7.11 

NA  1! 

Inspiration  Res/metals,  minerals,  oil 

14 

1574- 

1174 

755.9 

-72.3 

-3.39 

-4.53 

1.50 

Blocker  Energy/oil  &  gas  drilling  explor 

3% 

4%- 

27s 

95.5 

-71.7 

-10.70 

-11.96 

NA 

General  Refractories/furnace  lining  mtrls 

5% 

67s- 

2% 

340.8 

-63.5 

-5.28 

-6.45 

0.40  ! 

Mead/paper,  forest  products 

35% 

36%- 

1674 

2,666.5 

-61.8 

-3.13 

-2.38 

3.09  2< 

Imperial  Corp  Am/savings  &  loan 

10% 

17%- 

87s 

549.2 

-61.1 

-3.20 

-4.30 

1.89  1. 

Dome  Mines/gold  mines 

15% 

2274- 

8 

148.2 

-60.6 

-0.41 

-0.87 

1.15 

Tiger  Intl/freight  forwarding 

6% 

1  1  72- 

57s 

1,429.7 

-60.5  - 

-12.24 

-8.04 

0.86  H 

Mclntyre  Mines/coal 

35% 

387s- 

197s 

79.2 

-60.5 

-13.28 

-16.78 

2.65  4 

World  Airways/airline 

4Vi 

77s- 

172 

284.6 

-58.5 

-5.35 

-5.95 

NA 

Alcan  Aluminium/aluminum 

38  Vi 

41%- 

20% 

4,644.0 

-58.0 

-0.99 

-0.69 

4.03  2« 

Texas  Air/airline 

5% 

137s- 

578 

1,271.1 

-55.8 

-5.60 

-7.27 

1.54 

Reynolds  Metals/aluminum 

397s 

41%- 

2278 

2,980.9 

-55.1 

-7.93 

-1.34 

2.99  6 

Lionel'/retail 

4% 

7%- 

272* 

295.1 

-51.1 

-2.43 

-7.20 

NA 

Norlin/musical  instruments 

28  Va 

30%- 

13 

96.8 

-44.4 

-18.53 

-19.24 

-0.45  3 

Western  Air  Lines/airline 

4% 

774- 

3% 

1,065.3 

-44.0 

-5.59 

-3.56 

-0.24 

Nashua/office  equipment 

25% 

307s- 

87s 

597.7 

-40.5 

-7.88 

-8.66 

3.59  1 

NA:  Not  available,    neg:  negative 


*1983  price  range.    'Chapter  1 1     2LTY  plans  acquisition  of  Republic  Steel  at  $3°i  per  share 

Sources  Wilshire  Associates.  Institutional  Brokers  Fstimate  System  (IBES),  a  senice  of  lynch,  Jones  &  I 
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T  E-COM  "SIGN,  SEAL,  AND 
IVER"  YOUR  MAIL  FOR  LESS 
IAN  YOU'RE  SPENDING  NOW. 


T  ere's  a  better  way  to  send  out  com- 
e  originated  mail.  The  Postal  Service's 
I A  Service.  It  lets  your  computer 
rvnit  directly  to  ours.  So  you  can  send 
le.ncements  and  invoices,  for  example, 
ilyou  bypass  a  lot  of  work-and  expense. 
1COM  Service  is  a  cooperative  effort 
I  en  private  sector  communication  car- 


riers and  your  Post  Office.  Here's  how  it 
works.  Once  your  system  is  set  up  for  E-COM 
Service,  your  computer  operator  simply  pre- 
pares the  message.  It's  then  transmitted  as 
data,  by  telephone  or  other  communication 
carrier,  to  any  one  or  more  of  25  Serving  Post 
Offices  throughout  the  country.  And  E-COM 
Service  takes  care  of  all  the  rest. 


It  saves  you  time  by  letting  you 
transmit  your  message  directly  to 
the  Post  Office  by  telephone  or 
other  communication  carrier.  And 
it  saves  time  by  printing  your 
message  right  at  the  Post  Office. 
Then  it  delivers  your  mail  in  just  2 
days  or  less. 


It  gives  you  all  this-which  cuts  your  labor 
costs,  too-for  26c  for  the  first  page.  And  only 
5C  more  for  the  second.  Postage,  paper  & 
envelopes  included. 


We  can  help  you  figure  out  the  best 
way  to  link  up  with  E-COM  Service. 
And  we  can  even  give  you  any  technical 
advice  you  might  need. 
So  why  not  let  new  E-COM  Service 
give  you  a  hand  with  the  mail?  For 
more  information,  simply  call  or  write 
your  communication  carrier  or  your 
local  Postmaster. 


E-COM 


IT  DELIVERS  SAVINGS  ALONG  WITH  THE  MAIL 


♦  ©USPS  1983 


Statistical  Spotlight 


tional  Brokers  Estimate  System 
(IBES)  helped  us  add  a  new  feature 
to  our  list:  consensus  earnings  esti- 
mates for  many  companies.  Those 
companies  on  our  list  expected  to 
make  money  next  year  are  presently 
selling  at  an  average  of  9.8  times 
what  the  experts  believe  their  1984 


earnings  will  be,  compared  with  an 
overall  market  multiple  of  a  little 
over  14  for  latest  12-month  earn- 
ings. Unless  you  are  looking  at  1985 
earnings  and  beyond,  that  means 
many  of  these  sharcs'arc  priced  very 
generously  today. 

But  there  may  be  bargains.  Air  Flor- 
ida, for  example,  sells  at  a  mere  0.8 
times  its  1984  estimate,  LTV  at  6.9 
times  and  Tiger  International  at  7.8 


times.  Risks,  of  course,  al 
each  of  these  companies;  th| 
price-conscious  risk-takers 
market,  not  widows  and  orpt 
If  you  are  a  gambler  at  heai 
look  closely  at  our  SO  losers 
ber  how  well  our  last  list  pei 
But  note,  too,  that  now  most 
stocks  are  selling  much  closer 
52-wcek  highs  than  to  their 
lows.  ■ 


The  Funds 


Many  mutual  funders  are  outraged  that 
the  SEC  proposes  negotiated  sales  commis- 
sions. What  are  they  yelling  about? 


Another 
May  Day 


By  Barbara  Rudolph 


Remember  May  Day?  On  Wall 
Street  that  means  May  1,  1975, 
when  the  Securities  &  Ex- 
change Commission  abolished  fixed 
commission  rates.  Lots  of  brokerage 
firms  closed  their  doors, 
including  some  very  big 
ones.  Wall  Street  changed 
forever.  It  became  a 
tougher  place  to  do  busi- 
ness, but  the  survivors 
ended  up  making  more 
money  than  ever  in  spite 
of  generally  lower  com- 
mission schedules. 

If  the  SEC  has  its  way, 
a  similar  transformation 
may  well  occur  in  the  mu- 
tual fund  industry.  Today 
everyone  who  buys  a  load 
mutual  fund  pays  a  fixed 
commission  charge.  Usu- 
ally it  is  8.5%  for  all  but 
the  biggest  customers.  Typically,  the 
broker  pockets  85%  or  so  of  the  sales 
charge,  and  the  fund  selling  organiza- 
tion— usually  a  subsidiary  of  the  fund 
management  firm — gets  the  rest. 

Now  the  SEC  wants  to  allow  funds 
to  negotiate  sales  charges  with  pro- 
spective customers.  The  proposal  has 


been  under  consideration  since  April. 
The  deadline  for  comments,  many  of 
which  have  been  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posal, was  Sept.  30,  and  a  decision  is 
likely  later  this  year. 

Most  people  hate  change,  and, 
needless  to  say,  many  fundmen  are 


yelling  wolf.  They  are  afraid  that  the 
new  rule  will  lead  to  commission- 
cutting  without  really  boosting  sales. 
As  things  now  stand,  mutual  fund 
commissions  are  a  lucrative  source  of 
income  for  securities  salesmen,  who 
have  strong  motives  for  pushing  load 
funds — even  though  their  customers 


would  be  better  off  in  most  cas 
no-load  funds.  Not  surprising^ 
two-thirds  of  all  the  new  monj 
gets  funnelcd  into  mutual  fund 
into  the  load-charging  funds. 

Faced    with    lower  comnl 
rates,  brokers  might  simply  tun 
attention    elsewhere.  "Supp 
salesman  spends  hours  in  your 
room,    explaining    how  grea 
growth  fund  is,"  says  one  fund 
tive.  "You  thank  him,  say  goc 
price-shop  around  to  several 
and  determine  you're  going 
from  a  discounter.  That's  a  loto 
down  the  drain.  Pretty  soon  th 
is  going  to  be  selling  oil  deals  j 
shelters  instead  of  mutual  fund 
Will  the  change  be  made-'  Proj 
"There  is  simply  a  policy  here  aj 
fixed  prices,"  says  a  staff  attorn 
the  SEC.  Deregulation  is  a  pov 
rallying  cry,  and  the  fund  mar 
know  it. 

If  the  SEC's  efforts  succeed, 
should  accelerate  a  trend  that 
ready  gaining  momentum.  Man) 
funds  may  simply  become  no-I 
Another  recent  SEC 
makes  this  more  al 
tive  than  ever.  The  1 
twist  in  no-load  iund 
keting — known  techi 
ly  as  12B-1  status— J 
managers  to  use  a  pfl 
of  fund  assets  for  a 
expenses  |Forbes,7m 
When  they  move  cui 
ers'  money  into  thes 
load  funds,  they  rec« 
commission  of  roi 
4%.  Not  a  full  load,] 
sure,  but  enough  to 
some  brokers  happy- 
actively  hawking 
product. 
In  the  long  run  it  is  even  poJ 
that  the  load  charges  will  disa] 
altogether.  Would  that  be  such 
saster?  After  all,  the  fund  sponso: 
amply — and  so  regularly — rewi 
with  the  annual  management 
Why  should  the  customer 
twice-  ■ 
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j  eminder: 


Good  Housekeeping 
guarantees 
no  rate 
increase 
through  June 


In  the  interest  of  stability,  and  to  help  provide  advertisers  with 
dependable  marketing  cost  assumptions,  Good  Housekeeping  is 
pleased  to  announce  that  there  will  be  no  increase  in  our  current  rate 
card  at  least  through  our  June  1984  issue. 

Good  Housekeeping  has  just  completed  a  record-breaking  first 
quarter,  the  highest  in  our  97-year  history,  both  in  ad  pages  and  ad 
revenue-up  almost  $1,000,000  over  1982. 

This  comes  on  top  of  a  1982  when  advertisers  not  only  continued  to 
make  Good  Housekeeping  #1  in  the  women's  field,  but  increased  our 
share  of  market  for  the  fifth  year  in  a  row. 

Newsstand  sales  in  1982  also  broke  all  previous  records  both  in 
copies  sold  and  revenue-hitting  an  all-time  high  monthly  average  of 
1,864,000  copies  and  annual  sales  of  $34,500,000. 

We  believe  Good  Housekeeping  with  its  continuing  strong  circula- 
tion performance,  its  number  of  readers  per  copy,  its  favorable  CPM, 
and  its  unique  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  Program,  is  truly  the  most 
cost-efficient  medium  for  advertising  to  women. 

It  is  also  the  most  solid  core  medium  around  which  to  structure  an 
aggressive  long-term  marketing  plan  to  increase  market  share,  build 
brand  recognition  and  introduce  new  products. 

So  whether  your  budget  year  is  on  a  calendar  basis,  or  fiscal  to 
June,  you  can  buy  Good  Housekeeping  and  know  for  sure  what  your 

cost  will  be.  Source  Publisher  s  esiimaie 


Good  Housekeeping 


more  than  a  magazine 


ARST  CORPORATION 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  IS  k  PUBLICATION  OF  HEARST  MAGAZINES.  A  DIVISION  OF  THE  HEARST  CORPORATION 


BAT  INDUSTRIES 

Interim  Report:  Six  Months  to  30  June  1983 


Patrick  Sheehy,  Chairman,  comments: 

It  is  very  gratifying  that  our  retailing,  paper 
and  other  non-tobacco  businesses  have 
done  so  well  in  this  first  half  of  a  year  in 
which  tobacco  profits  have  been  adversely 
affected,  particularly  by  a  price  war  in 
Germany  and  significant  weaknesses  of 
currencies  in  Latin  America. 

Group  turnover  in  the  six  months  to 
30  June  1983,  at  £5,350  million,  is  5  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  comparable  period 
of  1982,  pre-tax  profit  is  slightly  down  at 
£345  million,  but  attributable  profit  is  3  per 
cent  higher  at  £189  million. 

PROSPECTS 

In  the  second  half  of  this  year  tobacco 
profits  are  expected  to  be  appreciably 
better  than  in  the  first  half.  However, 
profits  for  the  full  year  from  this  activity 
will  show  some  reduction  in  comparison 
with  1982. 

I  expect  the  extremely  encouraging 
improvements  in  Retailing  shown  in  the 
first  half  year  in  both  the  US  and  the  UK 
to  continue  and  that  the  increase  in  Retail 
profits  for  1983  on  1982  will  be  substantial. 

Paper  in  the  UK  and  USA  will  make  further 
progress.  I  expect  the  improvements  in 
profits  from  Packaging  and  Printing  to 
continue,  particularly  as  the  benefits  of 
rationalisation  flow  through. 

For  the  Group  as  a  whole,  subject  to 
adverse  changes  in  exchange  rates,  I 
expect  attributable  profit  for  1983  to  show 
an  increase  on  last  year  well  in  excess 
of  inflation. 


GROUP  RESULTS 

(unaudited) 


Half  years  to  %  chant 
30.6.83'  30.6.82  ov< 
Jun, 

£  millions  191 


Turnover 

5.350 

5,081 

Trading  profit 

328 

345 

Interest  paid  less  received 

21 

30 

307 

315 

Share  of  associated  com- 

panies'profit  before  tax 

38 

36 

Profit  before  taxation 

345 

351 

Taxation 

134 

143 

Profit  after  taxation 

211 

208 

Minority  interest 

22 

24 

Net  profit  attributable 

to  B.A.T  Industries 

189 

184 

+; 


DIVIDENDS 

The  Directors  declared,  for  payment  on  16  No\i 
1983,  an  interim  dividend  out  of  the  profit  for  the! 
months  to  31  December  1983  at  the  rate  of  3.375p] 
on  the  Ordinary  Shares. 

Transfers  received  in  order  by  the  Registrar  of 
Company  up  to  18  October  1983  will  be  in  time  to  I 
for  payment  of  the  interim  dividend. 

As  approved  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  o\ 
1983,  a  3  for  1  capitalisation  issue  was  made  of  thre 
paid  ordinary  shares  of  25p  each  for  everv  ordinary 
25p  registered  at  3  June  1983.  Thus  the  1982  interinii 
of  12. 5p  per  share  was  equivalent  to  an  interim  div 
3.125p  per  share  on  the  shares  in  issue  for  the  1983 
dividend. 

The  final  dividend  will  be  paid  at  the  beginning 
July  1984. 


INDUSTRIAL  ANALYSIS 


Half  year  to:  3 

0.6.83 

30.6.82 

%  change  over 

June  1982 

£  millions 

Turnover 

Tobacco 

2,803 

2,913 

-4 

Retailing 

1,489 

1.160 

+  28 

Paper 

526 

500 

+5 

Packaging  &  printing 

261 

262 

Other  trading  activities 

271 

246 

+  10 

5,350 

5.081 

+5 

Trading  profit 

Tobacco 

221 

284 

-22 

Retailing 

28 

6 

+  367 

Paper 

55 

42 

+  31 

Packaging  &  printing 

11 

7 

+  57 

Other  trading  activities 

13 

6 

+  117 

328 

345 

-5 

B  AT  Industries  p.l.c- Windsor  House  50  Victoria  Street •  London  SW1H  ONL 


Capital  Markets 


MONEY  &  INVESTMENTS 


Os  are  the  hot  new  way  to  invest  in 
MAs.  But  look  before  you  leap. 

WHAT  PRICE 
STABILITY? 


By  Ben  Weberman 


K  is  3  time  and  a  place  for  ev- 
/.ing.  Consider  the  collateral - 
^mortgage  obligation,  or  CMO. 

975  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
^gage  Corp.  brought  out  a  ver- 
ifaf  the  CMO,  called  Guaranteed 
:;gage  Certificates.  The  offer- 
si  however,  ended  in  1979.  Now 
$>st  the  same  thing,  issued  by 
jite  lenders,  is  the  hottest  fixed- 
,me  security  around, 
'd  wine  in  new  bottles?  A  CMO 
oond  issued  on  top  of  a  GNMA 

or  any  other  passthrough  mort- 
!  collateral.  The  interest  and 
:ipal  repayment  from  the  un- 
/ing   mortgages    become  the 

ing  for  the  bonds,  rather  than 
g  passed  directly  to  investors, 
by?  Most  investors  are  familiar 
i  both  the  advantages  and  disad- 
:ages  of  GNMAs,  whose  princi- 
s  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
it  and  whose  yield  is  usually 
ler  than  Treasurys'.  The  disad- 
:ages?  That  check  the  certificate 
ler  receives  is  part  interest  and 

principal  repayment.  It  comes 
ithly  and  creates  enormous 
(keeping  difficulties.  More  im- 
ant,  it  is  influenced  by  interest 
s.  When  they  fall,  principal  re- 
nent  rises  because  homeowners 
refinancing.  When  they  rise,  the 
lancing  stops. 

tie  effect  is  obvious.  Say  you 

Weberman  «  economics  editor  of 
ies  magazine 


have  a  17%  GNMA  passthrough 
certificate  bought  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  average  life  of  a  30-year 
mortgage  is  12  years.  If  rates  go 
down,  you  may  get  your  principal 
back  in  5  years  and  be  forced  to 
reinvest  it  at  lower  yields.  Con- 
versely, if  rates  go  up,  the  lower- 
yielding  principal  may  be  tied  up  for 
20  years,  not  12. 

With  a  CMO,  you  know  not  only 
what  the  yield  is  but  have  a  much 
better  idea  of  how  long  you  will  be 
getting  it.  And  you  get  it  quarterly 
or  semiannually,  not  monthly. 
CMOs  usually  but  not  necessarily 
are  set  up  in  a  series  of  three  or 
more  classes  of  bonds.  The  cash 
flow  from  the  underlying  mort- 
gages is  dedicated  to  the  bonds  ac- 
cording to  specified  priorities;  pro- 
ceeds don't  go  to  later  classes  until 
earlier  ones  are  retired.  And  like 
any  bond,  each  class  has  a  specified 
payment  schedule. 

Let's  take  a  typical  CMO,  the  July 
$113.5  million  Guaranteed  Mort- 
gage Corp.  II  GNMA-Collateralized 
Mortgage  Bond  offering.  Of  the 
$113.5  million  issued,  $32  million 
is  in  11%%,  class  A-l  1994  obliga- 
tions with  a  weighted  average  life  of 
7Vi  years.  Another  $63.4  million  of 
12'/8%  A-2  bonds  is  due  in  2001  and 
has  a  16-year  average  life.  The  third 
series,  A-3,  is  composed  of  $18.1 
million  of  125/s%  bonds  to  mature 
in  2003,  and  with  an  average  life  of 
19.7  years. 

Thus  the  issuer  can  be  fairly  cer- 
tain that  the  lives  of  the  first  two 
series  will  indeed  be  7Vi  and  16 
years.  Proceeds  of  the  underlying 
mortgages  will  be  applied  to  the  A-l 
series  until  they  have  been  retired 
on  the  7V2-year  schedule.  Then  the 
cash  flow  is  switched  to  A-2  bonds, 
and  finally  A-3. 

There  are  plenty  of  advantages  to 
the  issuers  here,  too.  For  one  thing, 


they  can  put  together  pools  of  differ- 
ent-interest-rate GNMA  pass- 
through  certificates  that  meet  the 
dollar  requirements  of  the  CMO  in- 
stead of  being  forced  to  keep  all  un- 
derlying mortgages  together  in 
similar  coupon  and  final  specified 
maturity. 

Nevertheless,  a  number  of  home 
builders,  including  U.S.  Home 
Corp.  and  Ryan  Homes,  Inc.,  have 
issued  CMOs  with  only  one  maturi- 
ty, usually  the  same  as  the  final  date 
specified  on  the  face  of  the  underly- 
ing mortgages.  Since  it's  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  bonds  will  be 
repaid  before  that  final  date,  the  in- 
vestor in  this  kind  of  CMO  does  not 
have  its  principal  advertised  advan- 
tage— the  virtual  guarantee  that  his 
principal  will  earn  a  specified  yield 
for  a  specified  time.  Further,  these 
builders  are  getting  a  nice  tax  break: 
The  IRS  permits  them  to  account 
for  their  revenues  from  selling 
homes  as  installment  sales,  with 
profits  deferred  to  future  years.  In 
short,  the  issuers  of  such  single-ma- 
turity CMOs  are  getting  a  lot  better 
deal  than  the  investor. 

Nothing  comes  without  a  price. 
What  do  you  give  up  in  order  to  get 
the  convenience  and  stability  of  a 
CMO?  Simply  this:  With  a  CMO 
you  own  a  bond  backed  by  home 
mortgages.  With  a  GNMA  you  own 
a  share  of  those  mortgages  them- 
selves. So  what  happens  if  an  issuer 
goes  bankrupt?  Can  the  creditors 
get  first  call  on  that  collateral,  with 
the  CMO  holders  standing  in  line? 

Some  lawyers  assert  that  possibil- 
ity. So  most  CMO  issuers  try  to 
create  a  stand-alone  credit  com- 
pany, an  entity  that  can't  be 
touched  in  the  event  the  parent 
company  goes  under — something 
like  Chrysler  Financial. 

But  as  an  investor,  you  still  must 
decide  whether  the  advantages  of 
CMOs  outweigh  that  risk,  however 
the  issuer  has  tried  to  protect  you 
against  it.  CMOs  clearly  have  their 
good  points.  The  yield  is  the  same 
as  GNMA  passthroughs.  Most 
CMOs  are  rated  AAA  by  S&P's.  The 
payments  are  simpler,  and  (except 
for  the  single-maturity  issues)  ma- 
turity virtually  guaranteed.  The 
risks?  Remote,  perhaps.  But  after 
WPPSS,  anything  may  be  expected 
from  judges  who  happen  to  be  under 
political  pressure.  Better  look  before 
you  leap.  ■ 
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/  have  learned  the  hard  way  to  bargain 
hunt  with  one  eye  on  prices  and  the  other 
on  the  number  of  days  left  in  the  year. 

AUTUMN  BUYS 
(PART  II) 


By  Ann  C.  Brown 


In  my  Oct.  10  column  I  mentioned 
ten  large  and  six  medium-size  com- 
panies whose  stocks  had  pulled 
back  sufficiently  from  their  earlier 
highs  to  again  make  them  of  inter- 
est. While  there's  no  denying  my 
fondness  for  fundamentally  strong 
stocks  that  have  been  ground  down 
by  profit-taking  and  other  noisome 
events,  I  learned  the  hard  way  to 
bargain  hunt  with  one  eye  on  price 
behavior  and  the  other  on  the 
number  of  days  left  in  the  year. 

With  only  a  couple  of  months  to 
go  until  Friday,  Dec.  30,  care  should 
be  exercised  when  buying  stocks 
whose  performances  for  the  year  as 
a  whole  have  been  disappointing 
and  whose  current  prices  could  go 
even  lower  once  tax  sales  start  in 
earnest.  Stocks  that  are  down  in  an 
up  market  year  are  vulnerable  to 
further  decline  as  portfolios  are  ad- 
justed to  balance  realized  capital 
gains  with  capital  losses — especial- 
ly in  the  short-term  sector. 

For  the  most  part,  the  bulk  of  the 
tax-prompted  selling  is  out  of  the 
way  by  mid-December  in  an  effort 
by  investors,  particularly  institu- 
tions, not  to  leave  everything  to  the 
last-minute  mercies  of  those  no- 
blest of  men,  the  exchange  special- 
ists and  other  marketmakers. 
Therefore,  when  buying  sound  but 

Ann  C  Brown  is  d.vef  executive  officer  of  the 
equity  advisory  and  portfolio  management 
firm  of  AC.  Brown  &  Associates. 


down  stocks  over  the  next  few 
weeks,  consider  purchasing  partial 
positions  and  reserving  the  rest  of 
your  buying  power  to  pick  up  addi- 
tional shares  in  the  event  of  an 
1 1  th-hour  selling  spree. 

Toward  year-end,  options,  where 
they  exist,  may  be  useful  to  accu- 
mulators of  these  down-on-their- 
luck  securities.  When  stocks  are 
purchased  outright,  near-term  calls 
can  be  sold  to  provide  a  certain  de- 
gree of  comfort.  Then  again,  puts 
can  be  sold  in  an  attempt  to  acquire 
these  stocks  on  the  cheap.  Finally, 
calls  can  be  bought,  although  this  is 
my  least  favorite  alternative,  since 
the  odds  are  definitely  not  in  the 
call  buyer's  favor. 

Among  the  stocks  listed  in  Part  I 
of  this  two-part  review  of  fallen  an- 
gels was  Maty  Kay  Cosmetics  (21).  The 
stock,  which  was  already  off  40%, 
dropped  another  1 5%  after  a  big  bro- 
kerage firm  whacked  the  1984  earn- 
ings estimates  from  Si. 85  per  share 
to  $1.50.  I  still  like  the  company 
and,  considering  the  continued 
strength  in  consumer  spending,  ex- 
pect a  healthy  rebound  in  the  stock 
price  over  the  next  few  months. 

Browning-Ferris  (39)  hit  a  high  of 
47  late  last  spring  and  has  been  in  a 
slump  ever  since.  Overshadowed  by 
its  also  attractive  competitor,  Waste 
Matiagement  (47),  in  the  business  of 
collecting,  processing  and  disposing 
of  solid  and  liquid  non-nuclear 
wastes,  Browning-Ferris  continues 
to  rack  up  record  earnings.  This  year 
$2.40  to  $2.45  per  share  is  estimat- 
ed, with  $3  or  more  anticipated  for 
1984.  With  the  Administration 
coming  down  hard  on  the  industrial 
messmakers  to  demonstrate  its  con- 
cern for  the  environment  (and  vot- 
ing environmentalists),  Browning- 
Ferns  should  continue  to  prosper. 

Another  number-2/number-l-in- 
the-industry  duo,  where  both  com- 


panies' stocks  are  off  aroum 
from  their  highs,  is  John  H 
(39)  and  l)e  Luxe  Check  Prtnteli 
The  rumor  of  the  death  of 
writing  is  premature,  and  the 
solid  companies  should  contii 
show  annual  earnings  incrca 
20%  and  10%  to  15%,  respecl 
At  present  prices  it's  a  toss-] 
best-buy  honors.  John  Harla 
selling  at  13  times  next  year': 
mated  earnings  of  $2.95  per  j 
De  Luxe  Check  Printers,  the  s 
grower,  sports  a  P/E  of  10-pl 
estimated  earnings  per  sha 
$3.70  for  1984.  Smart  sho 
might  do  well  to  buy  half  of 
instead  of  all  of  one. 

The  banks,  particularly  the 
tinationals,  should  apply  for  i 
ter  relief,  but  their  stocks  i 
prove  to  be  terrific  speculatio 
scarcely  the  way  banks  are  noi 
ly  viewed.  It's  obvious  to  all 
most  of  the  big  foreign  borro 
are  applying  the  Mahana  Mane 
when  it  comes  to  repaying  the 
cipal  on  their  loans.  However,  i 
no  one,  not  even  an  LDC,  wan 
be  known  as  an  out-and-out  d 
beat,  with  the  help  of  the  IMF  r 
countries  should  eventually 
their  interest  after  threatening  t 
communist  and  using  other  pi 
worthy  ploys.  For  now  I'll  pass 
estimating  1984  earnings,  bec^ 
of  the  weird  accounting  accoq 
nying  these  limbo  loans.  Let's 
say  next  year's  long  shots  could 
elude  ././-'.  Morgan  (69),  Citicorp  fl 
Chase  Manhattan  (49),  MannfactU 
Hanover  (43)  and  Chemical  Sew\ 
(45)— all  15%  to  20%  below  d 
highs,  if  you  can  call  them  that. 

More  than  one  high-tech  stoc 
feeling  mighty  low  these  days — 1 
Apple  Computer,  off  an  un-nifty 
ty  percent  from  its  peak.  Ditto  G 
eral  Instrument,  Prime  Compu 
Anacomp,  Paradyne  and  others  I 
painfully  discovered  the  law  of  g 
ity.  Before  this  shakeout  is  over, 
can  bet  that  many  techno! 
stocks  will  become  as  underval 
as  they  were  overvalued  not  so  1 
ago.  A  package  approach  to  sel 
ing  the  survivors  is  probably 
best  idea.  Possible  prospects  incl 
Amdahl  (19),  Flectro-Biology  | 
TeleSciences  (19),  LSI  Logic  (21) 
NBI,  Inc.  (29).  All  have  above-a 
age  earnings  growth  potential 
are  currently  selling  somewl 
within  reason.  ■ 
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HUTTON 
sLDIAN  WELLS  1983 
KERGY  INCOME 
FUND,  LTD. 

$5O0OO,OOO 

Limited  Partnership 

Minimum  investment  $5,000  (10  units  of  $500  each) 


ian  Wells  Production  Company,  an 
indent  oil  and  gas  company,  and 
Jitton,  an  investment  firm,  have 
jtogether  to  offer  Hutton/Indian 
.'983  Energy  Income  Fund,  Ltd. 
oposed  Activities:  The  Partnership 
gage  in  the  acquisition  and  operation 
Gerties  upon  which  existing  oil  and 
lis  are  located  with  the  objective  of 
ling  to  investors  regular  cash  distri- 
p  with  an  opportunity  for  capital 
vation  and  inflation  protection, 
is  advertisement  is  neither  an  offer 
nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy 
these  securities.  The  offer  is  made 
/  the  Prospectus  and  only  in  those 
where  the  securities  may  be  lawfully 
d  or  sold. 

r  information:  Contact  your  local 
utton  broker  or  mail  coupon  at  right. 


MFKS-MP74 


□  Please  send  information  and  Prospec- 
tus on:  Hutton/Indian  Wells  1983 
Energy  Fund,  Ltd. 

®  I  want  a  Prospectus  now,  so  I'm 
calling  800-EFH-1212. 


Name 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Business  Phone 

Home  Phone 

E.F.  Hutton  Aec 

Hint  Number 

Hutton 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc.,  E.F.  Hutton  Information  Center, 
P.O.  Box  10318,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50306 

Member  SIPC  j 


ESTOR  SUITABILITY  generally  requires  a  net  worth  of  at  least  $25,000  (exclusive  of  home,  furnishings,  automobiles)  and 
taxable  income  of  $25,000  or  net  worth  of  $90,000  with  same  exclusions. 


When E.E Hutton  talks,  people  listen 
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Is  the  sudden  passion  for  physical  exercise 
connected  with  health  and  fitness,  or  an 
attempt  to  boost  ones  job  satisfaction? 

WHAT  MAKES 
SAMMY  JOG? 


By  Srully  Blotnick 


if-* 


Many  young  people  today  are  un- 
happy about  the  prospect  of  purely 
sedentary  careers.  Certain  profes- 
sions are  appealing  to  the  students 
who  choose  them  precisely  because 
they  seem  to  offer  a  satisfying  blend 
of  the  manual  and  the  mental.  Pe- 
troleum engineering,  architecture, 
geology,  social  work,  journalism 
and  astronomy  are  good  examples. 

However,  disappointment  looms. 
These  students  graduate,  find  jobs 
and  suddenly  understand  that  their 
actual  workday  is  almost  totally 
sedentary.  Where  they  hoped  to  deal 
with  "real"  things,  they  find  them- 
selves dealing  with  abstractions  and 
second-hand  information.  They 
know  they  are  disappointed  but  are 
not  quite  sure  why.  A  considerable 
number  of  young  professionals  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  sense  that 
something  "promised"  them  by 
their  field  hasn't  been  delivered, 
and  might  not  ever  be,  but  they  are 
not  quite  sure  what  it  is.  In  many 
cases  the  feeling  of  loss  leads  them 
to  try  something  else. 

Listen  to  a  fellow  we  will  call 
Bob,  who,  at  the  age  of  36,  recently 
surprised  his  family,  friends  and  co- 
workers by  resigning  from  what 
seemed  an  enviable  position  at  a 
major  architectural  firm. 

Dr  Srully  Blotnick  is  a  research  psychologist 
and  author  of  Getting  Rich  Your  Own  Way 
and  Winning:  The  Psychology  of  Successful 
investing. 


"What  prompted  the  decision?"  I 
asked  him. 

"I  graduated  from  college  14  years 
ago,"  he  replied  thoughtfully,  "and  I 
guess  I  envisioned  a  more  active  life 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  5  than  I 
have.  I  just  don't  think  I  was  cut  out 
to  be  a  desk  jockey." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  in- 
stead?" I  inquired. 

"There  is  a  real  building  boom  in 
progress,  and  I've  got  a  few  clients 
lined  up,"  he  said,  warming  to  the 
subject.  "I'm  starting  my  own  firm. 
That  at  least  will  give  me  the 
chance  not  only  to  do  the  designing 
but  also  to  get  out  to  the  construc- 
tion site  if  I  feel  like  it  and  watch 
my  conceptions  become  reality." 

One  of  Bob's  old  co-workers  la- 
beled the  move  "mere  opportunism, 
a  step  he'll  regret  as  soon  as  the  pace 
of  building  slows  down."  But  there 
is  more  to  Bob's  move  than  a  desire 
to  make  bigger  money.  In  fact,  what 
I  find  striking  is  that  professionals 
seeking  to  fill  the  void  in  their  busi- 
ness lives  make  changes  similar  to 
Bob's  in  good  times  and  bad.  More- 
over, the  job  changes  often  involve  a 
decrease  in  earnings,  mute  but  pow- 
erful testimony  to  their  attempts  to 
rectify  a  situation  rather  than  cap- 
italize on  a  trend. 

ferry,  for  instance,  is  a  33-year-old 
petroleum  engineer  who  recently 
took  a  pay  cut  to  move  to  another 
firm,  where  he  could  spend  more 
time  out  in  the  field  where  drilling 
activity  is  being  considered.  "I  had 
developed  a  terminal  case  of  ants  in 
the  pants,"  he  said,  "from  spending 
all  day  sitting  on  my  butt." 

I  asked  him:  "Isn't  that  a  problem 
you  could  have  solved  by  spending 
an  hour  or  so  each  day  in  a  gym?" 

"No,  it  doesn't  help,"  he  replied. 
"I've  tried  it,  and  it  didn't  make  me 
less  unhappy  with  the  way  I  was 
spending  my  day." 


It  is  important  to  point  o\ 
these  professionals  are 
more  than  just  physical  activ 
the  sake  of  physical  activity 
they  want  as  well  is  the  "ron 
their  profession  seemed  to  pi 
them  when  they  first  decide 
in  school — and  the  romance  i 
in  the  active,  not  the  sedenta 
pects  of  the  profession. 

Ask  geology  majors,  for  ins 
a  few  weeks  before  they  gr^ 
where  the  romance  of  their  fie 
and  most  will  tell  you  that  i 
being  out  in  the  country 
selves,  looking  at  rock  form, 
and  studying  terrain  variation 
ting  in  an  office  studying  son 
else's  report  about  soil  samp 
seismic  soundings  may  be 
they  end  up  doing,  but  it  v 
what  they  visualized  when 
chose  their  careers. 

The  same  goes  for  journalist! 
jors  about  to  graduate.  The  gla? 
they  feel,  is  in  doing  invest^ 
work.  Without  realizing  it,  the 
using  the  word  in  the  same 
geologists,  architects  and  petrol 
engineers  use  it,  to  mean  the  | 
ically  active  part  of  the  profess 

Which  brings  me  to  jogging, 
athon  running  and  other  forq 
exercise  where  the  exertion  fJ 
far  exceeds  the  skill  factor.  Ai 
job-changing  geologist  Jerry  pm 
"These  people  [the  joggers,  etc] 
only  trying  to  make  up  in  theii 
sure  hours  for  what  their  \ 
doesn't  allow  them  to  experi 
naturally,  the  pleasures  of  m 
ment  as  part  of  their  job." 

Or,  as  the  architect  Bob  says: 
get  any  physical  activity  in 
working  day  I  have  to  run  at  lui 
time.  The  split  is  artificial,  an 
has  been  bothering  me  more  th 
care  to  admit." 

I  have  nothing  against  jogg 
and  do  it  myself,  but  many  pe 
are  troubled  that  their  business 
has  become  polarized:  Long  per 
of  excessively  sedentary  labor  a 
nate  with  brief  but  intense  bon 
nothing  but  exercise. 

If  you  are  deciding  on  a  pn 
sion,  or  chose  one  long  ago  and: 
can't  figure  out  why  the  ch 
doesn't  sit  well  with  you,  tl 
about  the  split  between  manual 
mental  activity  your  day  invol 
Don't  be  surprised  to  find  the  i 
in  need  of  readjustment  to  a! 
more  time  "out  and  about."  ■ 
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A  SPECIAL  FORBES  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
INVESTORS  AND  THE  FINANCIAL  COMMUNITY 


N  New  York  Stock  Exchange       A  American  Stock  Exchange 
O  Over-the-Counter       P  Pacific  Stock  Exchange 


V  :  CORPORATION  (ARIZONA)  0-V 
ILVER  CORP.  (CONTINENTAL)  0-V 

JOINT  NEWS  RELEASE 


C,  Canada — September  30,  1983 
d  ;ONTINENTAL"  have  commenced  the  pro- 
i-.ide  underground  ore  from  their  respective 
I'  Properties  located  in  Mohave  County, 
v  roduction  which  is  being  generated  from 
n  irea  located  to  the  west  of  the  "HULDA" 
I  approximately  thirty  (30)  oz.  silver/ton. 
:  illing  and  subsequent  assaying  with  the 
:?er  and  probe  machines  which  are  espe- 
r  1  for  assaying  silver  is  resulting  in  the 
ciew  Silver  deposits  being  located  through- 
1  Properties. 

Ine  "G.A.R."  and  "HULDA"  Mines  on  which 
noment  work  has  previously  been  conduct- 
want's  intention  to  initiate  production  from 
i2 nines  where  current  drilling  has  resulted 
vnt  of  substantial  quantities  of  high-grade 

ling  to  production  from  the  White  Hills 
iiind  ore  shipments  from  the  "Eureka  Mine 
la's  60%  owned — Continental's  40% 
1  eased  by  mid-October. 

CAPITALIZATION 
rporation      Continental  Silver  Corp. 

(1)0,000  Shares  Authorized    5,000,000  Shares 
i!6,934  Shares  Issues        3,145,085  Shares 
Listed: 

Change  /  ARZ  Vancouver  Stock  Exchange/CVR 
/  ARZ  NF   NASDAQ  /CTLSF 

irles  S.  Underhill,  Director,  Arizona  Silver 
ontinental  Silver  Corp.,  Suite  1140,  625 
ncouver,  B.C.  Canada,  V6C  2T6.  Phone: 
'  or  Michael  Connor,  Balfour  Securities, 
|l  -  5th  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y  Phone: 


ON,  LTD.  A 

Sept.  13 — MSR  Exploration  Ltd.,  operat- 
nk,  Montana,  takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
lied  for  trading  on  the  American  Stock 
jsday,  September  13,  1983,  under  symbol 
I  enhance  the  company's  image,  viability, 
above  all,  marginability  In  addition,  MSR 
unique  distinction  of  becoming  the  first 
corporation  to  be  listed  for  trading  on  the 
Exchange. 

record  revenues  for  six  months  ended  June 
let  income  of  C$1.2  million  of  total  revenue 
i,  compared  to  net  revenues  of  C$624,000 
;$2.8  million  for  same  period  of  1982  Cash 


flow  from  operations  totaled  C$2.7  million,  or  $0.35  per 
share,  compared  to  C$1.4  million,  or  $0.18  per  share,  for 
same  period  of  1982. 

In  the  Teen  Nos  Pos  field,  Apache  County,  Arizona,  the 
Navajo  #18  well,  a  half  mile  west  step-out,  is  successful 
and  production  casing  has  been  set,  with  both  lower  Ismay 
and  Desert  Creek  indicating  oil  production.  Drilling  will 
continue  in  Arizona  and  Utah. 

Eight  successful  wells  have  been  drilled  this  summer  in 
northern  Montana,  with  twelve  more  planned  by  years  end. 
All  wells  are  owned  100%  by  MSR.  Revenues  are  projected 
to  surpass  C$10  million  for  1983,  with  CFFO  exceeding 
C$5  million,  or  $0.75  per  share.  Net  revenues  are  expected 
to  exceed  C$3  million,  or  $0.40  per  share. 

Management  feels  that  its  solvent  and  debt-free  position 
will  allow  MSR  to  aggressively  pursue  an  active  exploration, 
development  and  reserve  acquisition  program  exemplifying 
MSR's  total  commitment  to  the  vital  domestic  petroleum 
industry. 

MSR,  an  Alberta  public  company,  operating  100%  in  the 
U.S.,  is  listed  on  the  Toronto  (MTN:  T)  and  Vancouver 
(MTN:  V)  stock  exchanges  in  Canada,  and  now  on  the  AMEX 
(MSR)  in  the  U.S.A. 

(Contact:  J.V.  Montalban,  President,  MSR  Exploration 
Ltd.,  CBM  Bldg.,  Box  176,  Cut  Bank,  MT  59427.  Phone:  (406) 
873-2235  or  Richard  L.  Zirbel,  Denver,  CO.  (Phone)  (303) 
293-2993  for  MSR.) 


TRANSNET  CORPORATION  O 

UNION,  N.J.,  Sept.  12— TransNet  Corporation,  a  Union, 
New  Jersey  based  firm  engaged  in  sales  and  leasing  of 
computer  terminals,  personal  computers  and  related  equip- 
ment, reported  record  revenues  and  earnings  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1983. 

John  J.  Wilk,  president,  stated  that  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1983  increased  for  the  eighth  succes- 
sive year  and  amounted  to  $13,169,741,  an  increase  of 
10%  over  revenues  of  $12,000,465  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1982.  Net  earnings  increased  to  $1,550,420,  or 
$.40  per  share  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1983.  an 
increase  of  26%  over  net  earnings  of  $1,233,973  or  $.31 
per  share,  for  the  previous  year. 

Overall  equipment  sales  increased  over  25%  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1983  with  the  largest  increase 
coming  from  the  sales  of  personal  computers.  In  fiscal 
1983,  sales  of  personal  computers  and  related  products 
increased  by  approximately  70%  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

TransNet  Corporation,  in  addition  to  marketing  computer 
terminals  and  related  equipment  on  a  sales  and  lease 
basis,  operates  two  retail  computer  stores,  one  each  in 
Union  and  Ocean,  New  Jersey  and  a  Computer  Learning 
Center  at  its  Ocean,  New  Jersey  location. 

TransNet  Corporation  common  stock  is  traded  OTC  (NAS- 
DAQ Symbol  TRNT). 

(Contact:  John  J.  Wilk,  President,  TransNet  Corporation, 
1945  Route  22,  Union,  New  Jersey  07083.  Phone:  (201)  688- 
7800.) 
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CORPORATE  REPORT 


SPECIAL  because  it's  where 
publicly-held  corporations  can 
report  current  developments 
to  some  of  America's  most  im- 
portant investors:  the  readers 
of  FORBES. 

CORPORATE  REPORT 
UPDATES  appears  once  a 
month.  For  added  editorial  im- 
pact, it's  positioned  in  FORBES' 
popular  financial  section, 
"Money  and  Investments." 

FORBES  has  over  700,000 
subscribers  and  a  total  reader- 
ship that  exceeds  2,000,000. 
98%  of  FORBES'  subscribers 
have  investment  portfolios 
with  an  average  value  of 
$615,000.  Over  half  are  in- 
volved with  helping  others  make 
investment  decisions.  Those 
others  include  corporations,  in- 
stitutions, pension  funds, 
trusts  and  estates. 

ONCE  EACH  MONTH,  in  Cor- 
porate Report  Updates,  you  can 
reach  those  active  investors 
when  they  reach  for  FORBES. 

FORBES  gets  results.  For 
more  information  call  or  write: 

Sarah  Madison 
Corporate  Report  Updates 
Forbes  Inc. 
60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10011 
Phone:  (212)  620-2371 


Venture  Capital 


Look  at 
Penn  Square's  past 
when  you're 

planning 
your  future. 

The  future  can't  be  guaranteed.  But 
if  you're  looking  for  long-term  capital 
growth,  look  at  the  track  record  of 
Penn  Square  Mutual  Fund. 

A  $10,000  investment  in  1958  in  Penn 
Square's  Voluntary  Accumulation  Plan 
would  today  be  worth  over  $140,000. 
Our  goal  is — and  always  has  been — 
long-term  capital  growth  through  a 
diversified  portfolio  of  undervalued 
common  stocks. 


For  more  complete  information,  including  man- 
agement charges  and  expenses,  write  or  call  us 
for  our  free  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before 
you  invest  or  send  money. 

call  8001523-8440 

In  PA,  call  collect  2 151376-6771 


Penn  Square  Mutual  Fund 

5th  &  Washington  Sts  PO  Box  H!9,  Reading.  PA  I9603 
Name  


Address . 


City . 


-State  Zip . 


Investment  experience  since  1957. 
^^Iver^S  1^00^000  In  assets.  FM 
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LUNCH  &  DINNER 
Amer.  Express  & 
Diners  Club 
251  E.  53rd  Street 
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What's  the  magic  in  leveraged  buy  a 
And  for  whom  does  the  magic  work] 


JUST  DARN  LUCKY 


By  Thomas  P.  Murphy 


Leveraged  buyouts,  when  they  real- 
ly work,  are  the  closest  thing  to  a 
money-making  machine  that  any 
normal  human  being  could  want. 
But  not  even  the  average  leveraged 
buyout  can  match  William  E.  Si- 
mon's celebrated  coup  with  Gibson 
Greetings,  Inc.,  the  card  manufac- 
turer based  in  Cincinnati.  If  you  fol- 
low the  business  news — unless  you 
spent  the  summer  on  Mars — you 
know  that  our  ex-Treasury  Secre- 
tary's Wesray  Corp.  acquired  Gib- 
son from  RCA  for  $58  million  in  a 
highly  leveraged  buyout.  Wesray 
put  down  only  $1  million  in  cash, 
which  became  $200  millon  in  cash 
and  stock  when  Wesray  took  Gib- 
son public  last  spring,  and  Simon's 
own  $330,000  stake  was  turned  into 
$66  million. 

Simon  says  he  was  "just  darn 
lucky,"  but  the  fact  is,  leveraged 
buyouts  have  been  consistently 
lucky  in  recent  years.  But  why 
should  a  company  be  worth  so  much 
more  to  a  buyer  than  to  a  seller? 

Start  with  the  seller.  Why  does  he 
want  to  sell  a  going  business  whose 
assets  are  worth  almost  as  much  as 
his  selling  price?  What  sort  of  dum- 
my is  he?  Doesn't  he  know  he  is 
being  bought  with  his  own  assets? 

There  are  several  answers  to 
these  questions.  If  the  seller  is  a 
large  corporation,  it  is  probably  mo- 

nomas  P  Murphy  heads  a  venture  capital 
firm.  Partnership  Dankist.  Stamford.  Conn. 


tivated  by  the  desire  to  get 
mediocre,  slow-growth  bi 
Management  is  also  award 
stock  market's  skepticism! 
conglomerates.  For  yearsi 
stocks  have  sold  at  a  discoul 
deconglomerating  wins  resjj 
Wall  Street  these  days.  So  dofi 
ing  debt,  and  selling  off  a  d 
gives  the  parent  company  casl 
just  that.  Getting  rid  of  uni 
divisions,  therefore,  is  a 
grandstanding  to  the  securM 
lystS;  it  can  do  wonders  for  yd 
ratio.  Or  so  you  hope. 

If  the  seller  is  an  individul 
motivation  is  almost  always  t 
ented.  Consider  the  arithmet 
successful  entrepreneur  choc 
take  money  out  of  his  own  coi 
through  dividends  on  the  col 
stock,  he  first  pays  roughly  5 
corporate  taxes  and,  then, 
more  in  personal  income  taxi' 
the  clincher,  if  the  entrepren 
getting  on  in  years,  how  wou 
estate  taxes  be  paid?  Selling  i 
better  sense. 

So  far  so  good.  But  now  tW 
gets  murkier.  It  is  the  commc 
perience  in  leveraged  buyouts 
corporations  to  see  earnings  si 
remarkable  resurgence.  How  l 
magic  managed  so  regularly? 

First,  it  is  accomplished  b] 
ting  rid  of  corporate  overhead, 
cally,  Mother  Whatsername 
been  taking  5%  of  sales  fro 
division.  That  money  buys  th 
ent  company  all  those  superb 
marketing,  personnel  and  fin; 
services.  In  practice,  most  dii 
managers  regard  corporate  sts 
overpriced  nuisances  and  ai 
lighted  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Ponder  what  5%  can  meai 
division  had,  say,  $100  milli 
sales  and  zero  earnings,  it  wou 
being  sold,  have  $5  million  in{ 
earnings.  You  can  service  a 
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it  that.  It  is  also  true  that  a 
n  management,  once  on  its 
s  jmetimes  capable  of  per- 
ig  ear  miracles, 
a  want  to  disillusion  any- 
bi  there  can  also  be  just  a 
D»wo  of  connivance  in  some 
Sffleveraged  buyouts.  Let's 
instance,  you  are  the  man- 
;  -  e  XYZ  Division  of  Sleazo 

0  1  Inc.   Your  loyalty  to 

1  ess  than  passionate. 

r  ght,  just  might,  hold  back 
e  and,  at  the  same  time, 
g  lerously  on  plant  mainte- 
}  <D  and  anything  else  that 
1  ild  future  value  into  the 
s|  Meanwhile,  back  at 
;adquarters,  you  and  the 
Msion  are  increasingly  re- 
i;  turkeys,  something  Sleazo 
tdivest.  The  rest  of  the  sce- 
sibvious. 

■  Inuch  leverage  (borrowed 
■s  typical  in  such  a  deal? 
''Gibson  transaction  pushed 
im  pretty  far.  Lenders  typi- 
mt  to  see  both  the  promot- 
I  management  with  some 
iul  investment  in  the  busi- 
ly also  want  to  be  covered 
ijeral  and  cash  flow  projec- 
\\t  show  they  are  going  to  be 
:>llect  their  interest  (always 
|  prime),  with  some  margin 

is  new  today  is  the  public 
:  Leveraged  buyouts  tradi- 
'  were  not  fast  turnaround 

sually,  everyone  involved 

1  down  for  the  longer  pull 
.isiness  slowly  made  an  ef- 
ity  off  its  debts, 
□nder  of  the  public  market 
iiged  that,  and  Bill  Simon 
friends  have  no  reason  to 
i  about  the  lengtny  lockup 
:apital.  On  the  strength  of 
itable  earnings  turnaround 
current  fad  among  investors 
shares  of  smallish  compa- 
\  people  behind  the  lever- 
out  can  quickly  cash  out  in 
offering;  this  instead  of 

years    to    build  equity 

retained  earnings.  As  for 
ic  buyers  of  Gibson  stock — 

share — they  can  still  tele- 
incinnati  and  hear  a  cheer- 
d:  "Greetings."  But  they 

to  share  Bill  Simon's  good 
Tie    stock,    when    I  last 

the  daily  prices,  was  trad- 
round  $22.  ■ 


Business  news  in  the  round. 


The  executives  who  run 
the  world's  20,000  largest 
corporations  were  asked  to 
name  their  most  reliable 
source  of  Business  News* 

The  result  may  surprise 
you,  but  it  won't  surprise 
American  readers  of  the 
Financial  Times. 


If  you  haven't  seen  the 
Financial  Times  recently, 
we'd  like  to  send  you  a 
sample  copy. 

Write  or  call: 
F.T  Publications,  Inc. 
75  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  489  8300 
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tt^ttfwma  Tokyo  to  protest 
viine^  Hurler  against  French 


jtvh  (he 
idlhcr  as 


Interest  rate 
hopes  bring 


*  Survey: 
Annua] 
Investment 
Files  1982 


33%  to  50%  bracket  investors: 

Our  bond  fund 
earns  you 

highyields  tax-free. 


For  effective  yields  that  compare  favorably  with  other  high  yielding  invest- 
ment opportunities,  invest  in  our  Tax-Free  Income  Fund.  You  can  invest  with 
confidence,  due  to  the  stringent  credit  criteria  all  bonds  in  our  portfolio  must 
meet.  Plus,  you  get  daily 


liquidity,  free  checkwriting 
over  $500,  and  free  exchange 
among  our  nine  other  no- 
load  funds.  With  never  &  sales 
commission. 

For  the  Fund's  current 
yield,  call  1-800-638-1016. 

For  more  information, 
call  toll  free: 

1-800-638-5660. 


r, 


Please  send  me  a  prospectus  on  your  Tax-Free  Income  Fund, 
with  more  complete  information  including  management 
fee  and  other  charges  and  expenses.  I  will  read  it  carefully 
before  I  invest. 

Also  send  me  a  tree  information  kit  for:  □  IRA  □  Keogh 
Name  


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.Zip. 


T.Rowe  Price 

100  East  Pratt  Street.  Baltimore,  MD  21202 


5CTOBER  24,  1983 


T  Rowe  Price  Marketing,  Inc.,  Distributor. 
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Tired  of  soybeans  and  pork  bellies?  How 
about  a  position  in  the  deutsche  mark  or 
yen?  And  know  your  risk  in  advance. 

AND  NOW,  CURRENCY 
OPTIONS 


By  Stanley  W.  Angrist 


It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have 
written  anything  about  foreign  cur- 
rency trading.  Now  that  there  is  a 
new  currency  vehicle  to  trade  with, 
perhaps  it  is  time  to  review  that 
subject.  Late  last  year  the  Philadel- 
phia Stock  Exchange  commenced 
trading  in  foreign  currency  options, 
specifically  the  British  pound, 
deutsche  mark,  Swiss  franc,  Japa- 
nese yen  and  Canadian  dollar. 

For  years  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange  has  offered  foreign  ex- 
change futures  contracts,  but  Phila- 
delphia is  the  first  to  offer  options 
on  currencies.  Keep  in  mind  the  dif- 
ference between  futures  and  options 
contracts.  The  holder  of  a  long  posi- 
tion in  a  futures  contract  is  obligat- 
ed to  accept  delivery  if  tendered  by 
the  holder  of  a  short  position.  The 
purchaser  of  a  call  or  put  has  to  do 
nothing  except  pony  up  its  premi- 
um on  purchase.  The  exchange  has 
achieved  some  success  in  its  new 
venture,  with  daily  call  and  put 
combined  volume  exceeding  1,500 
options  on  average.  Combined  open 
interest  exceeds  20,000. 

Traders  who  have  shied  away 
from  trading  currency  futures  will 
like  the  limited-risk  nature  of  the 
currency  options  as  long  as  they  are 
purchasers  of  either  puts  or  calls. 
Sellers  of  these  options  have  the 

Stanley  W  Angrist  is  a  commodity  specula 
lor,  consultant  and  /onetime  <  ibserrer  of  the 
commodity  markets 


same  worries  as  the  sellers  of  any 
option — unlimited  risk  if  the  option 
moves  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Recently  I  turned  my  attention  to 
the  deutsche  mark,  which  has  been 
under  pressure  for  at  least  a  year.  In 
general,  the  European  countries' 
economies  have  not  had  as  spirited 
a  rebound  as  has  the  U.S.  economy. 
Germany  has  been  particularly  hard 
hit,  as  it  has  not  made  as  strong  a 
move  into  the  high-tech  area  as 
some  of  the  other  nations  have. 
Thus,  its  signs  of  recovery  have 
been  limited  and  tentative.  June  in- 
dustrial production  was  up  only 
about  1.5%  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
The  government  has  been  inflating 
the  money  suppy  at  a  stiff  rate.  This 
so  far  has  had  no  negative  effect  on 
the  inflation  rate,  whereas  the  CPI 
is  up  about  2.5%  over  a  year  ago.  On 
balance,  then,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
see  much  growth  in  the  German 
economy  in  the  coming  months. 

At  present  there  is  no  country 
that  can  match  the  U.S.  for  safety, 
economic  growth  or  return  on  in- 
vestments. That  is  why  I  do  not  see 
a  dramatic  weakening  in  the  dollar 
at  this  time.  Thus,  I  would  like  to 
try  to  make  a  buck  by  trading 
against  the  DM.  There  are  three 
courses  of  action  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed, using  the  Philadelphia  cur- 
rency options.  One  could  sell  a  De- 
cember call  naked.  I  don't  advise  it, 
although  it  is  a  strategy  that  can 
work;  but  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  it 
is  a  strategy  with  unlimited  risk. 
One  could  buy  a  put.  Or  one  could 
institute  a  vertical  bear  spread.  Let's 
look  at  these  last  two  choices. 

Recently,  a  December  put  with  a 
strike  price  of  38  was  quoted  at  0.83 
cents.  That  means  that  if  in  Decem- 
ber the  DM  winds  up  at  any  price 
under  38  cents,  this  option  will 
have  some  value.  The  option  unit  is 
for  62,500  DMs,  so  that  this  put 


would  cost  $518.75  plus  cor 
sions  (62,500  DMs  x  .0083  dol 
$518.75).  Ignoring  commis: 
the  trade  would  become  prol 
at  any  price  below  37.17  cent! 
would  yield  a  profit  of  $625  foi 
penny  below  that  price.  At  any 
above  38  cents,  the  put  wou 
pire  worthless  and  your  loss  v 
be  total  (see  chart). 

A  bear  spread  could  be  set 
buying  the  38-cent  option  and! 
ing  the  36-cent  option.  Rect 
this  trade  could  have  been  dont 
credit  of  1.54  cents,  a  maxn 
profit  of  $962.50.  Consider 
this  spread  at  any  credit  over 
cents.  The  bear  spread  achieve 
maximum  profit  even  if  the 
drops  to  only  36  cents,  at 
point  both  options  expire  worth! 


It's  your  option 


Two  strategies  that  can  be  ui 
to  capitalize  on  a  weaken! 
Deutsche  mark  are  a  strai) 
purchase  of  a  put  option  or  a  v 
tical  bear  spread.  The  advanti 
of  the  latter  is  that  the  maxinu 
loss  per  trade  is  about  55%  of  \ 
loss  on  a  straight  put  purchasi 


J  I 


36  37 
Cents 


38  39 


The  maximum  loss  that  can  be  i 
tained  in  this  example  is  the  dil 
ence  between  the  strike  prices 
volved,  less  the  maximum  pr 
(2.00  -  1.54  =  0.46  cents)— a  ti 
loss  of  $287.50.  One  reason  I 
trade  is  attractive  is  that  the  rati 
profit  to  loss  is  3.35.  Margin  on  i 
trade  would  be  $1,250,  while  a 
missions  would  run  approximai 
5%  of  the  premiums  involved. 

Correction:  Credit  for  the  cl 
used  in  my  Sept.  26  column  1 
incorrectly  given;  it  should  h 
been  CSA  Inc.,  Chicago.  ■ 
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h  seek  betteiHhan-average  results  yeaHn  and  year-out 


ii's  stock  advisory  service  is 
r  :hat  it  systematically  provides 
e  essentials  for  rational  investing. 

3et  Perspective 

!  Dad  field  of  values;  (1700  com- 
):  ndustries). 

ne  through  its  ranking  system, 
i;  ieen  developed  over  48  years  of 
l  ngs  you  objective  criteria  on 
£i  of  the  1700  stocks  currently 
lation  to  all  the  others  in  terms 


r-'i 


bable  price  performance  in  the 

I  2  months. 
t:ure  safety. 

r|  p  of  stocks  Value  Line  rated 
Above  Average  for  Probable 
'  formance  in  the  Next  12  Months 
&.  outperform,  as  a  group,  the 
all  stocks  covered  by  Value  Line 
:ithe  last  17  calendar  years, 
lit  every  stock  will  perform  in  ac- 
■  vlth  its  rank  in  every  year.  But 

I I  percentage  have  in  the  past,  for 
3t  are  logical  and  based  on  earn- 

n;h  rates,  and  risk,  that  the  prob- 
1  nd  In  your  favor  when  you  line  up 
s  with  the  Value  Line  ranks. 

Get  Follow-Up 

follows  up.  Its  ranks  are  updated 
f  at  the  latest  prices.  Every  stock 
i  in  a  full-page  report  every  three 
|i  a  pre-set  schedule.  You  know 
en  your  next  report  will  come  in. 
n,  If  evidence  requires,  sup- 
/  reports  are  Issued  between  the 
e  quarterly  reports.  You  are  never 
ng" 


3-year  history  of  appraising  stock 
lue  Line  has  developed  computer 
based  on  reported  earnings  and 
tes  that  reduce  the  complicated 
ip  of  prices  to  earnings,  growth 
to  two  straight  forward  Indices: 
ank  for  Probable  Market  Perform- 
e  Next  12  Months 
'ank  for  future  Safety 
3  discloses  the  methods  that  have 
sloped  to  compute  these  ranks.  It 
egularly  on  how  effectively  the 
e  performed  in  practice. 


t  Works 

each  stock  two  numerical  rank- 
3d  on  a  scale  of  1  (Highest)  to  5 
Value  Line  relays  its  expectations 
ibers  quickly  and  clearly. 


You  pick,  out  of  the  400  stocks  which 
Value  Line  currently  ranks  1  (Highest)  or  2 
(Above  Average)  for  Probable  Market 
Performance  in  the  Next  12  Months,  those 
that  also  meet  your  standards  for  safety  and 
current  yield.  When,  and  if,  any  of  these 
stocks  fall  below  your  standards,  you  switch 
to  those  that  currently  conform. 

Value  Line  adds  to  your  perspective  by 
bringing  you  22  series  of  vital  financial  and 
operating  statistics  going  back  15  years  and 
estimated  3  to  5  years  into  the  future. 


Special  Offer 


If  no  member  of  your  household  has  had  a 
subscription  to  Value  Line  in  the  last  two 
years,  you  can  receive  the  complete  Value 
Line  Investment  Survey  for  the  next  10 
weeks  for  only  $37  (about  half  the  regular 
rate).  Your  trial  will  include  all  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

EVERY  WEEK  a  new  Summary  &  Index 
section  (40  pages) .  .  .showing  the 
current  ratings  of  1700  stocks  for  future 
relative  Price  Performance  and  Safety- 
together  with  their  Estimated  Yields  and 
latest  earnings,  dividends  and  P/E  data. 

EVERY  WEEK  a  new  Ratings  &  Reports 
section  (144  pages) . . .  with  full-page 
analyses  of  about  130  stocks.  During  the 
course  of  every  13  weeks,  new  full-page 
reports  are  Issued  on  all  1700  stocks, 
replacing  and  updating  the  previous 
reports  which  will  be  sent  to  you  as  a 
bonus. 

EVERY  WEEK  a  new  Selection  &  Opin- 
ion section  . . .  with  a  detailed  analysis 
on  an  Especially  Recommended  Stock- 
plus  a  wealth  of  Investment  background 
including  the  Value  Line  Composite 
Average  of  more  than  1700  stocks. 


Plus  This  Bonus. 

Value  Line's  complete 
2000-page  Investors  Ref- 
erence Service,  with  our 
latest  full-page  reports  on 
all  stocks  under  review — 
fully  indexed  for  your  im- 
mediate reference— to  be 
updated  by  new  reports  sent  weekly. 

And  This  Bonus,  Too... 


A  Subscriber's  Guide 
by 

Arnold  Bernhard 
Research  Chairman 


The  72-page  booklet,  "A 
Subscribers  Guide,"  which 
explains  how  even  inexperi- 
enced investors  can  apply 
thousands  of  hours  of  pro- 
fessional research  to  their 
own  portfolios  by  focusing  on 
two  unequivocal  ratings,  one 
for  Timeliness  (Performance  In  the  Next  12 
Months),  the  other  for  Safety. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

You  take  no  risk  in  accepting  this  offer.  If 
you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  the 
Value  Line  Survey,  just  return  the  material 
you  have  received  within  30  days  for  a  full 
refund  of  your  fee. 

Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Time  may 
be  important.  This  subscription  is  tax- 
deductible  if  utilized  to  aid  in  the  manage- 
ment of  your  investments. 

CALL  TOLL-FREE: 
If  you  have  Master  Card, 
American  Express  or  Visa, 
phone  1-800-331-1750  (operator  13) 
24  hrs.  7  days  a  week. 
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nual subscription. 
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given  to  you  when  you  order  r~  ■••••i 
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Survey  for  one  year. 

This  subscription  is  tax-deductible  and  non- 
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MONEY  &  INVESTME 


There  are  frightening  parallels  between 
the  inflationary  conditions  of  the  1960s 
and  the  conditions  that  prevail  today. 

RONALD  REAGAN, 
MEET  LBJ 


By  Ashby  Bladen 


One  reason  we  stumbled  into  an 
unexpected  inflation  during  the 
1960s,  and  will  again  during  the 
1980s,  is  that  our  economists  have 
misunderstood  the  mechanics  of  in- 
flation. They  believe  that  the  only 
thing  you  can  spend  is  money,  and 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  can  control 
the  money  supply  through  its  abili- 
ty to  manipulate  bank  reserves.  So 
the  Fed  can  steer  us  gently  away 
from  a  threatening  inflation  by 
gradually  reducing  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply. 

In  fact,  people  can  and  do  spend 
their  credit,  and  it  is  the  excessive 
growth  of  credit  that  causes  infla- 
tion. Economists  do  not  believe  that 
an  expansion  of  credit  can  create 
purchasing  power,  because  they 
think  that  a  creditor  gives  up  his 
purchasing  power  when  he  lends  it 
to  a  borrower.  The  only  exception 
they  recognize  is  an  expansion  of 
bank  credit,  which  is  considered  to 
create  purchasing  power  because  it 
also  creates  money. 

A  lender  does  not  necessarily 
give  up  his  purchasing  power.  By 
taking  back  from  the  borrower  a 
note  that  he  can  rediscount  at  his 
bank,  or  sell  on  the  market,  the 
lender  can  recapture  his  loan  well 
before  the  borrower  pays  him  back. 

Ashby  Bladen  is  senior  rice  president  for 
investments  of  the  I'hoenix  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  and  author  of  How  to  Cope 
with  the  Developing  Financial  Crisis. 


Government  borrowing  and  spend- 
ing is  particularly  inflationary  be- 
cause government  notes  are  the 
most  liquid  and  easily  spendable 
debt  instruments  in  the  financial 
system.  The  Fed  might  conceiv- 
ably refuse  to  create  the  liquidity 
required  to  keep  you  or  me  from 
going  broke,  but  it  will  never  re- 
fuse to  create  liquidity  to  keep  the 
U.S.  Treasury  from  going  broke. 

And  even  though  the  Fed  does 
have  the  power  to  provide  or  with- 
hold the  liquidity  that  makes  it 
possible  to  sell  or  rediscount  notes, 
the  way  the  system  works  makes 
Fed  policy  much  more  akin  to  an 
off/on  switch  than  to  the  volume 
control  that  the  economists'  the- 
ory envisions.  The  Fed  does  not 
combat  inflation  by  gently  tapering 
off  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  money 
supply.  Instead,  it  refuses  to  create 
all  the  liquidity  that  the  market 
demands.  That  causes  financial  in- 
termediaries like  the  company  I 
work  for  to  fear  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  sell  our  assets  for  enough  to 
meet  our  obligations  to  our  credi- 
tors. So  we  hoard  liquidity  and  be- 
come increasingly  reluctant  to 
make  new  loans.  That  is  called  a 
credit  crunch. 

If  we  ever  do  kill  inflation,  it  will 
be  with  a  bang,  not  a  whimper.  A 
credit  crunch  eventually  forces  peo- 
ple who  cannot  borrow  to  refinance 
maturing  debts  to  sell  their  real  as- 
sets for  whatever  they  will  bring,  in 
order  to  avoid  bankruptcy.  If  the  Fed' 
ever  stuck  to  its  guns,  the  inflation 
would  quickly  end,  but  it  would  end 
in  deflation  and  hard  times.  But 
after  the  searing  experience  of  the 
1930s,  deflation  is  the  one  thing 
that  is  politically  unthinkable. 

Ever  since  the  mid-1960s  the  Fed 
has  pursued  a  highly  erratic  policy 
because  it  has  been  misled  by  the 
economists  into  believing  that  a 


soft  landing  out  of  inflation  is 
ble.  So  when  inflation  ge 
enough  to  become  unpopuL 
Fed  tightens  up,  but  when  de 
threatens,  it  loosens  up  in  a 
and  eventually  the  inflation 
back  stronger  than  before. 

That  is  how  the  mechanics 
flation  work.  The  next  quest 
why  have  we  been  engaging! 
inflationary  overexpansion  ofl 
for  most  of  the  last  quarter  eel 
Basically,  there  are  two  re 
First,  in  a  democracy,  polit 
like  to  tell  the  voters  that  tht 
enjoy  more  than  they  have  wi 
to  produce  and  that  they  nee 
work    to    discharge  burden 
commitments.  Instead,  a  benei 
state  will  pay  for  those  thin 
borrowing.  Of  course,  there 
way  that  a  society  can  con 
more  than  it  produces  in  real  I 
Instead,  the  excess  purchasing 
er  created  by  the  borrowing  c 
inflation.  And  when  the  p 
catch  on  to  what  is  happening) 
also  create  an  inflationary  exc| 
purchasing  power  by  borrowi! 
buy  real  things  as  inflation  he* 

In  short,  inflation  makes  p 
want  to  be  borrowers  and  buyt 
real  things  rather  than  savers 
investors  in  the  financial  cl 
that  finance  the  tools  that  maki 
productive  efforts  more  effil 
and  rewarding. 

I  expect  that  the  current  ecoi 
ic  recovery  will  continue  bee 
merchants  and  manufacturers  i 
to  replace  the  inventories  that 
year's  record  interest  rates  fc 
them  to  pare  to  the  bone  Bui 
shrinking  availability  of  long- 
finance  will  keep  any  reboun 
capital  spending  modest.  In 
somewhat  longer  run,  inflation 
accelerate  and  interest  rates  ! 
Any  investor  who  fails  to  heed 
clear  warning  signs  deserves  to 
fer  the  consequences. 

In  the  1960s  President  Johi 
borrowed  to  pay  the  costs  of  an 
popular  war,  and  now  Presi 
Reagan  faces  the  need  to  re 
against  the  backdrop  of  a  subs 
tially  lower  national  savings 
We  fought  the  Vietnam  Wai 
credit  and  now  we  are  rearmin 
credit.  It  escapes  me  how  an] 
who  lived  through  the  Johnson 
ministration  can  argue,  as  Trea 
Secretary  Regan  does,  that  go\ 
ment  deficits  are  not  inflationar 
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JDDENLY, 
'A  S0UPANDERSEN5 
AS  BIG  AS 


It  started  out  small  enough. 

Pea  Soup  Andersen's  Restaurants  w  anted  to  help  the  arts.  (List  like  Mobil 
sponsors  Masterpiece  Theatre,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  So  they  sponsored  a  local 
Theatrefest  and  Children's  Concert  Series  in  their  communities. 

And  then  they  won  big. 
Pea  Soup  Andersen's  and 
Mobil  each  won  a  national 
Business  in  the  Arts  Aivard 
for  their  outstanding  support  to  the  arts.  Now  Pea  Soup  Andersen's  is  a  star  like 
Mobil,  even  though  they're  not  exactly  a  corporate  giant 

So  you  don't  have  to  be  big  to  win.  All  you  have  to  do  is  support  the  arts. 
And  if  Pea  Soup  Andersen's  can  w  in,  why  can't  your  company?  11  your 
f""V"W""^"W"W"      business  supported  any  of  the  arts  in  1983-gave  a  grant,  donated  sc  rvices,  loaned  personnel  or  used 
I    llJ  I  the  arts  to  advertise  or  promote  your  products  or  services-you  might  be  eligible. 

I    m  |\l  I  for  more  information  about  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Business  in  the  Arts  Awards,  <-  <  >  sp<  insored  by 

K~rJL-Jm.  M.  J  tin-  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts,  Inc., and  Forbes  Magazine,  just  write  to  lis  before  February  1, 198-4. 

SS  COiMMITTEE  FOR  THE  ARTS  ?  SUITE  510 •  1775  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y  10019  •(212)  664-0600 

RTISEMENT  PREPARED  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BY  OGILVY  &  MATHER 


Forbes /Index 


Index  of  companies  covered  in  news  stories  and  by  the  columnists  in  tbis  issue.  Each  reference  is  to  tbe  first  page 
of  tbe  story  in  which  the  company  name  appears.  • 
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Do  you  know  anybody 
who  is  somebody  in  business 
who  does  not  read 
Forbes  Magazine? 

Forbes: 
Capitalist  Tool 
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Flashbacks 


Edited  by  Dero  A.  Saunders 


rj  e  more  things  change. .  . ." 
e  s  from  past  issues  of  Forbes 

i  years  ago  in  Forbes 

jj?  issue  of  October  27,  1923) 
i;  >  being  written  on  a  train  in  the 
;]  /est,  speeding  towards  the  Pa- 
.  have  been  gathering  the  views 
jjiy  men  on  my  way  westward. 
I  ally  optimistic, '  would  be  a  fair 
r  tion  of  them.  Already  I  am  con- 
[  that  the  plight  of  the  farmers  is 
I  ;alamitous  as  we  have  been  so 
l  :d  to  believe  in  the  East.  Apart 
l  heat  growers  and  some  raisers 
I  e,  farmers,  generally  speaking, 
r  king  out  moderately  well,  and 
i  e  spending  at  least  a  normal 
■  t  of  money. 

I  railroads,  of  course,  are  very 
It  one  railway  town  about  half- 
i:ross  the  continent  I  asked  a 
I  in  overalls  how  things  were 
I  and  he  replied:  'You  can't  get  a 
In  this  place  for  love  nor  mon- 
Vi're  busy  here,  all  right.'  " 

— B.C.  Forbes 

i  estionably  the  southern  |tex- 
■orkers  have  better  living  condi- 
>  han  those  of  the  North.  They 
wnger  hours  as  a  rule  and  more 

ii  the  year.  This  latter  feature 
E  explained  by  the  milder  cli- 
:  vlany  of  the  mill  workers  have 
1  wn  vegetable  gardens,  and  their 
:ottages  are  decked  with  flower- 
ies.  There  is  active  competition 
r  n  mill  owners  in  providing  ev- 

ig  within  reason  for  employees 
i'  keep  them  happy,  healthy,  and 
i  ted.  The  labor  turnover  is  aston- 
sy  small.  In  the  last  year  this 
as  been  brought  down  in  one 
lill  to  3'/2%  per  annum." 


mill  bousing  in  the  South 


"Connecticut  built  147.7  miles  of 

road  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and 
the  total  cost  was  $3.6  million,  mak- 
ing the  average  per  mile  $24,300.  On 
July  1  there  was  under  construction  a 
mileage  of  101.9  at  a  contract  price  of 
$4.1  million,  an  average  of  $40,482." 

Fifty  years  ago 

(November  1,  1933) 

"Soviet  Russia  is  the  avowed  enemy 
of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, of  American  institutions.  Sovi- 
et Russia's  ambition  is  to  stir  up  revo- 
lution here  and  in  other  countries.  No 
thanks  to  Russia  that  communism 
has  not  made  alarming  progress  with- 
in our  borders.  She  has  done  her  ut- 
most to  overthrow  our  whole  social, 
religious,  economic,  governmental 
system.  .  .  .  Unless  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment explicitly  undertakes  to  alter  its 
attitude  towards  this  nation  and  its 
institutions,  President  Roosevelt 
should  unhesitatingly  refuse  to  rec- 
ommend recognition." 

"New  ways  to  erect  office  partitions: 
In  Chicago,  at  the  Portland  Cement 
Association,  may  be  seen  private-of- 
fice walls  built  of  a  new  kind  of  cinder 
block.  One  of  the  advantages  is  that 
this  type  of  construction  saves  the 
cost  of  plastering.  In  a  district,  for 
instance,  where  plastering  costs  75 
cents  per  square  yard,  painting  might 
cost  only  15  cents.  And  to  make  a 
thoroughly  practical,  interesting 
looking,  sound-absorbing  partition,  it 
is  necessary  only  to  set  the  blocks  in 
place  and  paint  their  surface." 

Twenty-five  years  ago 

(Novetnber  1.  1958) 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  it:  The  U.S. 
is  making  a  sharp  and  decisive  re- 
bound from  its  third  postwar  reces- 
sion. It  is  rebounding,  moreover,  in  a 
way  which  cannot  help  but  cheer  all 
believers  in  free  enterprise.  By  the  end 
of  the  third  quarter,  according  to  Ray- 
mond Saulnier's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  Gross  National  Product  had 
climbed  back  to  an  annual  rate  of 
$440  billion  fit  had  dropped  as  low  as 
$425.8  billion  earlier  this  year).  That 
put  the  GNP  last  month  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  the  alltime  $445.6 
billion  high  of  last  fall." 

"Before  the  hangar  waited  a  distin- 
guished crowd,  eyes  on  its  closed 
doors.  Then  the  Vice  President  of  the 
U.S.  stepped  up  to  a  panel  of  buttons, 


The  rocket-powered  X-15  was  designed  to 
fly  150  miles  into  space  at  3,600mph 

pushed  one,  and  the  doors  swung 
open.  Out  of  the  cavernous  depths  of 
the  hangar  at  North  American  Avi- 
ation, Inc.'s  Los  Angeles  division 
rolled  a  black,  cigar-shaped  aircraft 
with  stubby,  meat-cleaver  wings  and 
truncated  tail.  Little  more  than  a 
man-carrying  rocket,  the  X-15  will 
one  day  plunge  at  speeds  in  excess  of 
3,600mph  some  150  miles  into 
space — farther  from  earth  than  man 
has  ever  flown  before.  'This,'  pro- 
claimed Dick  Nixon,  'is  the  aircraft 
that  has  enabled  America  to  recapture 
the  lead  in  man's  conquest  of  space. 
.  .  .  There  will  be  no  day  more  excit- 
ing than  this.'  " 

"Wall  Street,  which  has  more  sayings 
than  Bartlett  s  Familiar  Quotations,  has 
one  that  goes,  a  wave  of  mergers  sig- 
nals the  end  of  a  boom.  If  there  is  any 
substance  at  all  to  that  old  saw,  then 
the  report  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  last  month  makes  for 
good  news  indeed.  In  the  third  quar- 
ter, said  FTC,  only  204  potential 
mergers  were  in  negotiation  through- 
out the  US.  vs.  256  a  year  earlier  and 
223  two  years  ago." 
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Thoughts 

on  the  Business  of  Life 


Who  never  walks  save  where 
he  sees  men's  tracks,  makes 
no  discoveries. 
Josiah  G.  Holland 


There  are  no  birds 
in  last  year's  nest. 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


Take  the  obvious,  add  a  cupful 
of  brains,  a  generous  pinch 
of  imagination,  a  bucketful 
of  courage  and  daring,  stir 
well  and  bring  to  a  boil. 
Bernard  Baruch 


Cultivate  all  your 
faculties;  you  must  either 
use  them  or  lose  them. 
John  Lubbock 


Success,  as  I  see  it, 
is  a  result,  not  a  goal. 
Gustave  Flaubert 


A  Text . . . 

Labour  not  to  be  rich: 
cease  from  thine  own 
wisdom.  Wilt  thou  set 
thine  eyes  upon  that 
which  is  not?  for  riches 
certainly  make  themselves 
wings;  they  fly  away  as 
an  eagle  toward  heaven. 
Proverbs  23:4,5 


Sent  in  by  CM.  Campbell,  Kingston,  N.C 
What's  your  favorite  text?  The  Forbes  Scrap- 
book  of  Thoughts  on  the  Business  of  Life  is 
presented  to  senders  of  texts  used. 


Great  things  are  done  when 
men  and  mountains  meet. 
William  Blake 


The  great  pleasure  in  life 
is  doing  what  people  say 
you  cannot  do. 
Walter  Bagehot 


Great  men  train  themselves 
to  see,  seize,  mold  and  master 
opportunity.  Prepare  yourself 
to  grasp  opportunity,  and 
opportunity  is  likely  to  come 
your  way.  The  Biblical  story 
of  burying  the  talents  in  a 
napkin  is  merely  a  sermon  on 
opportunity.  The  brother  who 
diligently  seized  opportunity 
became  "ruler  over  many  things, " 
the  other  who  loafed  lost  even 
what  he  had. 
B.C.  Forbes 


While  we  stop  to  think,  we 
often  miss  our  opportunity. 
Publilius  Syrus 


Wisdom  is  the  power  to  put 
our  time  and  our  knowledge 
to  the  proper  use. 
Thomas  J.  Watson 


A  wise  man  will  make  more 
opportunity  than  he  finds. 
Francis  Bacon 


Small  opportunities  are 
often  the  beginning  of 
great  enterprises. 
Demosthenes 


New  discoveries  in  science 
will  continue  to  create  a 
thousand  new  frontiers  for 
those  who  still  would  adventure. 
Herbert  Hoover 


More  than  3,000  "Thoughts,"  indexed  by 
author  and  subject,  are  available  in  a  574- 
page  book  at  $13.95.  Send  check  and  order 
to:  Forbes  Inc.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011.  Add  appropriate  sales  tax  on  New 
York  State  orders. 


Every  man  can  transform  the 
world  from  one  of  monotony 
and  drabness  to  one  of 
excitement  and  adventure. 
Irving  Wallace 


There  is  in  men  as  in  soils; 
there  is  sometimes  a  vein  of 
gold,  which  the  owner  knows 
not  of,  and  in  your  nature, 
there  lies  hidden  rich  mines 
of  thought  and  purpose 
awaiting  your  development. 
Jonathan  Swift 


You  come  into  the  world 
with  nothing,  and  the  purposei 
of  your  life  is  to  make 
something  out  of  nothing. 
H.L.  Mencken 


Plant  the  seeds  of  expectation  i 
in  your  mind;  cultivate  though 
that  anticipate  achievement. 
Believe  in  yourself  as  being 
capable  of  overcoming  all 
obstacles  and  weaknesses. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale 


The  secret  of  success  in 
life  is  for  a  man  to  be 
ready  for  his  opportunity 
when  it  comes. 
Benjamin  Disraeli 


Next  in  importance  to  having 
good  aim  is  to  recognize 
when  to  pull  the  trigger. 
Elmer  G.  Leterman 


The  man  who  grasps  an 
opportunity  as  it  is 
paraded  before  him,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  makes  a 
success,  but  the  man  who 
makes  his  own  opportunities 
is,  barring  an  accident, 
a  sure-fire  success. 
Dale  Carnegie 


The  more  decisions  that  you 
are  forced  to  make  alone, 
the  more  you  are  aware  of 
your  freedom  to  choose. 
Thornton  Wilder 
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Swiss  Bank  Corporation. 

Our  commitment  to  America 
is  one  of  our  key  advantage 

At  Swiss  Bank  Corporation,  our  commitment  to  America  means  that  our  clients  receive 
the  utmost  in  personal,  prompt  attention  and  have  at  their  disposal  the  financial  resources  and 
unmatched  expertise  that  have  made  us  a  leader  in  worldwide  banking.  So  consider 
Swiss  Bank  Corporation.  Our  keys  have  been  opening  financial  doors  around  the  world  since  1872. 


Swiss  Bank 
Corporation 


Management  in  CH-4002  Basle,  Aeschenvorstadt  1 .  and  in  CH-8022  Zurich,  Paradeplatz  6  Over  190  offices  throughout  Switzerland  Main  Office 
Jew  York,  Four  World  Trade  Center,  10048,  212/938-3500.  Branches:  Chicago,  Three  First  National  Plaza,  60602,  312/346-0350  and  San 
o  101  California  Street,  94111 , 415/774-3300  Agency:  Atlanta,  235  PeachtreeSt ,  N  E  ,30303. 404/522-1600  Representative  Offices:  Houston, 
n  Center.  77002,  713  /658-0561,  Los  Angeles,  800  W.  Sixth  St..  90017, 213/489-5900. 


>  Spirit  of  America 


A 


1 


Heading  West  by  Thomas . 


Only  men  with  strength  as  formidable  as  the 
land  itself  could  survive  in  the  blistering  sun  and  arid  expanses  of  the 
desert  Southwest.  Those  who  did,  toasted  its  haunting  beauty  with 
a  glass  of  America's  native  whiskey:  Kentucky  Bourbon. 
Old  Grand-Dad  still  makes  that  Bourbon  much  as  we 
did  100  years  ago.  It's  the  spirit  of  America. 

For  a  19"  x  26"  print  of  Heading  West,  send  a  check 
or  mo?iey  order  for  $4. 95  to  Spirit  of  America  offer,  P.  O.  Box  183H, 
Carle  Place,  N.Y.  11514. 

Old  Grand-Dad 

Kentucky  Straight  Bouibon  Whiskey  86  Proof  Old  Grand-Dad  Distillery  Co..  Frankfort.  KY  ©1983  National  Distillers 
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"My  hotel 
recognizes  the 
quality  of  Smirnoff. 


"At  the  Stanford  ^^^^^  ■  JAMES  A.N ASSIKAS,  President 

_  ^fl^&fl  fl     I    The  Stanford  Court  Hotel 

Court,  we  ve  built 

our  business  on  quality—  from  the  back  of  the  kitchen 
to  the  front  of  the  bar. 

'That's  why  we  pour  Smirnoff® vodka.  It's  distilled  from  the  finest  quality  grain 
money  can  buy.  And  only  Smirnoff  is  checked  47  times  for  quality  and 
smoothness.  So  for  just  a  little  more  than  ordinary  vodkas,  we  can  offer  our 
guests  the  quality  of  Smirnoff. 

"I  think  Smirnoff  is  an  excellent  value  in  vodka. 
And  our  guests  must,  too.  They  keep  asking  for  it." 

There's  vodka,  and  then  there's  Smirnoff. 


&mirno{f 

^^^^S  LEAVES  YOU  BREATHLESS®  ■  ■ 


REMEMBER  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS  BY  SENDING  A  GIFT  OF  SMIRNOFF  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  U.S.,  CALL  TOLL  FREE.  1-800-528-6148. 
SMIRNOFF' VODKA  80  &  100  PROOF  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN  STE  PIERRE  SMIRNOFF  FLS  (DIVISION  OF  HEUBLEIN.  INC.)  HARTFORD.  CT — "MADE  IN  U.S.A." 


THE  HEW  BURROUGHS 
SERVICE  SCHOOL.  ^ 
IF  YOU'RE  REALLY  SMARf 
AND  WORK  HARD,  ™ 
YOU'LL  NEVER  GRADUATE. 


RUNGAME 

T  2  5  1983 


mm 


lilt 


( Computers  change  so  fast,  that 
person  v\  ho's  expert  at  servicing 
n  this  year,  could  be  completely 
ot  touch  b\  next  \  ear. 

That's  \\  In  .it  Burroughs,  we 
ate  our  serv  ice  people  every  time 
update  our  equipment. 

W  hich  is  the  reason  we  built  our 
est  training  school,  the  $23  million 
e  ( lenter — to  train  and  re-train 
16,000  serv  ice  and  support  people. 

Its  43  classrooms  and  16  com- 
'ahs  will  be  the  scene  of  many 


reunions  for  our  best  and  brightest. 
Here,  in  grueling  two  to  eight  week 
courses,  our  field  service  engineers 
and  systems  representatives  learn  the 
latest  on  servicing  the  state-of-the-art 
in  computers,  software  and  document 
processing  machines. 

And  the  better  they  are,  the 
harder  their  training  will  be.  Our  in- 
structors even  deliberately  alter 
computer  systems  to  cause  malfunc- 
tions and  then  grade  students  on  their 
trouble-shooting  skills. 


You  see,  at  Burroughs,  we 
believe  that  the  better  training  our 
service  people  get,  the  better  sen  ice 
you  get. 

And  with  our  continuing  train- 
ing program,  you  can  rest  assured, 
that  no  matter  how  advanced  your 
computer  is,  it  won't  be  more  ad- 
vanced  than  the  person  who  services 


THE  QUESTION  ISN'T  WHO'S  BKiCKl 
IIS  WHO'S  BETTER. 


HS  CORPORATION 


HAVING  A  PROVEN 
MANAGEMENT  TEAM  ON  LINE 
GIVES  US  A  HEAD  START. 

Southwestern  Bell  Corporation  and  its  future  stockholders  will 
benefit  from  the  same  successful  management  that  has  built 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  into  one  of  AT&T's  largest  operating 
companies  and  an  industry  leader. 

Our  size  will  benefit  us  as  well,  for  there  is  no  need  to 
combine  us  with  another  telephone  company  at  divestiture.  Retaining 
the  same  organization  and  management  is  helping  to  insure  a  smooth 
transition  to  an  independent  corporation. 

Southwestern  Bell  Corporation  will  be  headed  by  the  same 
team  that  brought  our  total  revenues-per-access-line  to  rank  among 
the  top  five  Bell  System  companies.  The  team  that  made  us  first 
in  Directory  Sales  for  the  last  six  years.  First  among  all  operating 
companies  in  residential  sales.  And  first  in  business  sales  of  higher 
technology  PBX  systems. 

With  a  blend  of  successful  experience,  and  youthful  leadership, 
our  top  management  will  now  guide  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
corporations  into  the  future.  Providing  the  highest  quality  tele- 
communications service  to  America's  economic  growth  center— the 
dynamic  Southwest.  And,  at  the  same  time,  pursuing  further 
opportunities  with  our  new  subsidiaries  in  complex  customer 
equipment,  cellular  mobile  phones  and  Yellow  Pages  publishing. 

We  at  Southwestern  Bell  Corporation  are  very  excited  about 
our  new  future. 

And  very  reassured  to  have  such  familiar  faces  guiding  us  there. 


Southwestern  Bell 
Corporation 

A  familiar  Bell  has  a  new  ring. 


For  further  information,  contact  our  Manager  of  liivesior  Relations. 
Southwestern  Bell  Corporation,  1010  Pine,  St.  Louis.  MO  63101. 
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Jugi  Tandon  makes  good 

Ever  since  we  began  our  Up  &  Comers  section  4'/>  years  ago,  Forbh 
has  been  devoting  inereasing  coverage  to  small  and  middhng-sij 
companies.  Why?  Because  our  economy  has  grown  by  more  than  2 
million  jobs  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  virtually  all  of  the  net  new  jot 
have  been  in  smaller  businesses,  not  in  government  or  in  The  Forbq 
500s.  While  mighty  U.S.  Steel  is  shrinking  (p.  96/  thousands  of  litt 
businesses  are  getting  bigger.  Is  big  business  finished?  Certainly  nc| 
but  nobody  can  say  it  has  things  pretty  much  its  own  way. 

Why  is  so  much  of  the  dynamism  of  our  economy  in  small^ 
companies?  In  good  part  this  reflects  the  phenomenon  Forbes  hi 
called  "The  molting  of  America"  (Nov.  22,  1982),  the  cataclysmic  bj 
ultimately  beneficial  change  from  an  economy  based  on  heavy  indu| 
try  to  one  based  on  knowledge,  communications  and  services.  Ne 
industries — new  companies.  New  directions — new  leadership.  Star) 
ing  on  page  168,  Paul  Brown  and  Steve  Kichen  celebrate  the  Class  i 
1983 — the  most  distinguished  smaller  U.S.  companies. 

So  rich  is  the  accomplishment  of  smaller  businesses  in  recent  yea) 
and  so  healthy  the  crop  that  we  had  to  use  stringent  requirements  I 
limit  the  list  to  277  names  out  of  thousands  of  companies  with  sal^ 
of  between  less  than  $1  million  and  $250  million.  Did  I  hear  somi 
body  say  the  U.S.  is  dominated  by  a  few  giant  corporations? 

And  did  I  hear  somebody  say  this  is  no  longer  the  Land  of  Opportl 
nity?  Turn  to  page  214.  Our  Up  &.  Comer  of  the  year  is  Tandon  Corp 
the  California  maker  of  computer  disk  drives.  Was  Tandon  Cor 
financed  by  Big  Business?  Is  it  a  creature  of  the  Establishment?  Was| 
created  by  a  preppie  with  an  M.B.A.  from  Harvard?  None  of  thesi 
Kathleen  Wiegner  tells  us  that  its  founder  and  driving  spirit  is  a  4| 
year-old  mechanical  engineer  from  the  dusty  plains  of  northern  Indil 
who  arrived  in  this  country  at  age  18  with  little  money  in  his  pocka 
A  couple  of  decades  ago  people  from  India  were  a  rarity  in  the  U. 
Today  they  number  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  many  of  thei 
distinguished  in  science,  business,  the  arts.  Jugi  Tandon's  drive  ar) 
talent  have  created  thousands  of  jobs,  both  in  his  adopted  country  an 
in  his  native  land.  No  longer  the  Land  of  Opportunity,  eh? 

Three  who  guessed  right 

Here's  a  tale  for  contrarians.  Year  ago  March,  the  gloom  was  so  thid 
on  Wall  Street  many  people  could  scarcely  bring  themselves  to  look 
the  daily  stock  quotations.  To  cheer  ourselves,  we  assigned  Pame 
Sherrid  to  comb  Wall  Street  in  search  of  optimists.  It  took  her  a  whil 
but  she  flushed  out  three  bulls — and  we  reported  their  views  ("Thrt 
lonely  bulls,"  Mar.  29.  J'),S2)  when  the  Dow  industrials  were  wkM 
800.  We  hope  some  of  you  took  their  contrarian  advice,  but  in  aC 
case  Pamela  revisited  the  three  for  a  follow-up  article  in  this  issue  ( 
282)  This  time,  alas,  the  three  don't  agree.  So,  what  does  the  contra 
ian  do  now? 

The  Israeli  economy 

Stefan  Wertheimer,  an  Israeli  businessman,  financed  a  film  th; 
would  make  many  Americans  uneasy — if  they  ever  got  a  chance  to  sc 
it,  which  they  probably  won't  since  it  is  only  meant  for  local  viewra 
In  a  nation  that  has  a  socialist  and  agrarian  tradition,  Wertheimer 
trying  to  persuade  young  Israelis  that  going  into  business  is  a  goc 
way  to  use  their  talents  and  energy.  What  has  that  to  do  with  pokir 
fun  at  Americans?  What  to  do  with  the  current  economic  and  politic; 
crisis  in  Israel?  Our  report,  by  Jean  Briggs,  begins  on  page  134. 
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Trends 


Edited  by  John  A.  Conway 


Territorial  imperative 

Guam  wants  to  be  a  tax  haven,  but 
the  Treasury  doesn't  like  the  idea.  For 
many  years,  the  Pacific  territory  has 
had  a  "mirror  image"  tax  code — one 
identical  to  the  federal  code,  but  with 
"Guam"  replacing  "U.S."  Then,  in 
1972,  Congress  added  a  law  to  encour- 
age U.S.  investments  in  Guam,  pre- 
viously subject  to  a  gross  tax.  But 
when  the  U.S.  canceled  its  tax  treaty 
with  the  British  Virgin  Islands  last 
year,  tax  lawyers  scouting  for  other 
havens  found  one  in  Guam.  Together, 
the  two  laws,  it  turned  out,  might 
allow  foreigners  to  set  up  in  Guam, 
invest  in  American  firms  and  escape 
the  30%  U.S.  foreign  investor's  with- 
holding tax  on  interest  and  dividends. 
That  excited  Guam  Governor  Ricardo 
Bordallo,  who  asked  the  Treasury  last 
fall  to  okay  this  interpretation.  In- 
stead, the  Treasury  ruled  that  Guam 
must  tax  any  foreign  investor's  in- 
come from  the  U.S.  if  the  U.S.  does 
not.  "It  is  important  to  Congress  that 
U.S.  citizens  be  no  worse  off  than 
foreign  investors,"  says  a  Treasury 
spokeswoman.  More  to  the  point,  tax 
revenue  could  fly  out  Guam's  tax 
window.  Bordallo  badgered  the  Trea- 
sury to  drop  the  new  rule,  or  at  least  to 
compromise,  threatening  to  consider 
suing  if  Treasury's  response  is  no.  A 
treaty  with  the  Netherlands  Antilles, 
he  argues,  lets  U.S.  investors  in  Euro- 
bonds escape  the  30%  tax,  so  why 
can't  Guam  have  special  treatment, 
too?  A  bill  before  Congress,  eliminat- 
ing the  tax  on  Eurobonds,  could  make 
the  issue  moot,  and  if  that  passes, 
Bordallo  admits,  his  case  goes  out  the 
window. 


Buying  American 

Hertz,  the  car  rental  company  (and 
perhaps  the  biggest  car  buyer  in  the 
world),  has  just  placed  a  major  bet  on 
the  made-in-America  label.  It  has  or- 
dered a  record  153,800  new  1984  mod- 
els, worth  close  to  $1.5  billion,  a  40% 
increase  over  last  year's  purchases. 
That  order  calls  for  93.8%  domestic 
cars  and  6.2%  imports.  Last  year  9.9% 
of  the  cars  Hertz  bought  were  im- 
ports, and  in  1981  and  1982  foreign 
cars  accounted  for  13.9%  of  its  orders. 


The  consumer's  mood 

The  great  American  consumer,  key  to 
so  many  recoveries,  could  be  getting 
ready  to  cast  the  deciding  vote  on  this 
one  The  Conference  Board's  survey 


of  5,000  households  found  buying 
plans  at  their  1983  peak,  with  auto- 
mobiles at  the  top  of  the  shopping  list, 
along  with  plans  for  new  homes, 
washing  machines,  color  TV  sets, 
vacuum  cleaners  and  carpets.  Says  Fa- 
bian Linden,  who  runs  the  survey  for 
the  New  York-based  research  group, 
the  results  show  "a  strong  business 
climate  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and  at 
least  into  the  early  months  of  1984." 


King  Coal  goes  to  sea 

Polish  and  Australian  labor  problems 
over  the  last  few  years  have  boosted 
exports  of  U.S.  coal  despite  its  high 
price — now  $55  per  ton  for  export.  The 
Energy  Information  Administration 
says  coal  exports  rose  from  an  average 
57.4  million  short  tons  a  year  in  the 
mid-  and  late  Seventies  to  103.5  mil- 
lion short  tons  a  year  from  1980 
through  1982.  This  year  they  are  ex- 


Coalfor  export 

Will  deeper  harbors  help? 


pected  to  drop  back  to  75.5  million 
tons  as  production  from  Poland  and 
Australia  picks  up  again.  Can  the  U.S. 
market  share  be  increased  permanent- 
ly? One  proposal  before  Congress  is  to 
deepen  key  coal  ports  for  larger,  deep- 
draft  coal  vessels  that  would  lower 
shipping  costs.  Dredging  the  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile  channels  would  cost  at 
least  $1.7  billion,  the  EIA  says.  The 
catch:  User  fees  to  cover  that  expense 
would  raise  prices  and  practically  can- 
cel out  the  gains.  The  EIA  estimates 
that,  under  the  House  plan,  coal  ex- 
ports in  1990  would  be  149.1  million 
short  tons  if  Hampton  Roads  and  Balti- 
more were  dredged,  vs.  143.6  million 


tons  if  not.  Nevertheless,  the  deep 
harbor  bills  could  reach  the  floors  q 
the  House  and  Senate  during  this  sea 
sion.  Why?  Rates  on  coal  for  expon 
were  deregulated  in  March  and,  saw 
one  congressional  insider,  deeper  port| 
could  soften  the  effect  of  the  expected 
cost  increases  and  underscore  the  U.a 
intent  to  export. 


Those  unplanned 
air  miles 

"Frequent  fliers,"  who  can  earn  frei 
trips  by  logging  long  distances  on  ai 
airline,  are  also  more  likely  to  en 
counter  that  most  unexpected  flight 
incident,  a  hijacking.  You  migh| 
think  that  the  least  an  airline  could  dl 
for  a  passenger  who  was  given  a  gratd 
ltous  excursion  would  be  to  credj 
him,  on  his  frequent-flier  mileage  log 
with  the  unintended  miles  traveled 
Of  three  major  airlines  checked  b| 
Forbes,  however,  none  does  it  quitj 
that  way,  but  American  Airline! 
came  close.  American  Flight  625  wa| 
hijacked  last  month  to  Cuba  while  el 
route  from  New  York  to  St.  Thomas 
The  "half  a  dozen"  frequent  fliers  oj 
board,  says  American,  got  credit  fd 
1,000  extra  miles,  an  arbitrary  figuri 
sometimes  used  to  compensate  cua 
tomers  who  have  been  subject  to  "in 
conveniences."  At  Delta,  which  hai 
two  planes  hijacked  in  1983,  a  spokes 
man  says  that  compensating  victim! 
with  mileage  credits  might  be  cop 
strued  as  making  light  of  hijackings 
"Delta  would  not  want  to  detraQ 
from  the  seriousness  of  the  issue,"  hi 
says.  At  Eastern  the  answer  was  simi 
lar.  "Is  this  a  joke?"  asked  a  spokeS 
woman.  Passengers,  she  said,  "get  thl 
normal  mileage  for  the  segment 
We're  not  trying  to  promote  thi| 
thing." 


The  city's  books 

Municipal  accounting  has  improvec 
but  it  still  has  a  good  way  to  go.  Tha 
is- the  conclusion  of  a  survey  by  Ai 
thur  Young  that  covered  more  thai 
550  local  governments — including  4< 
states,  Washington,  D.C.  and  40%  c 
cities  of  over  500,000.  More  than  hal 
of  those  polled  got  qualified  opinion 
from  their  independent  auditors  fo 
fiscal  1982.  Says  author  Cornelia 
Tierney,  national  chairman  of  Arthu 
Young's  government  industry  group 
those  without  "clean  tickets"  caj 
have  a  harder  time  or  pay  more  t 
borrow.  Most  of  the  qualifications  rfl 
lated  to  valuation  or  accounting  fa 
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IT  THE 


isfl3  NEW  YORK  FUTURES  EXCHANGF 


STOCK  EXCHANGE 


ry  day  on  Wall  Street  is  a  day  of  opportunities. 

how  many  people  actually  seize  the  opportunities  on  a 

y  basis? 

>t  investors  properly  view  their  equities  portfolios  in  the 
jrm:  months,  years  or  longer.  But  many  are  now 
ng  of  an  equities-based  product  that  allows  them  to  take 
tage  of  shorter  term  market  trends, 
se  investors  are  trading  NYSE  Index  Futures  from  the 
ork  Futures  Exchange  (a  subsidiary  of  the  New  York 
i  Exchange). 

\  TiSE  Index  Future  is  an  equities-based  product  liquid 
3  h  to  be  held  for  a  week,  a  day,  an  hour,  or  even  less, 
i  iing  an  NYSE  Index  Future  is  much  like  buying 


and  selling  the  entire  Big  Board  in  a  single  transaction. 

Investors  who  can  correctly  anticipate  market  trends  can 
now  profit  from  the  trends  directly.  And  the  potential  for 
profit  is  limited  only  by  movement  in  the  market  itself. 

NYSE  Index  Futures  are  a  highly  leveraged  way  to 
establish  a  market  position  or  hedge  an  existing  one. 

Of  course,  the  substantial  opportunities  associated  with 
NYSE  Index  Futures  entail  equally  substantial  risks. 

To  find  out  if  NYSE  Index  Futures  should  be  part  of  your 
investment  strategy,  contact  your  broker  or  the  New  York 
Futures  Exchange. 

20  Broad  Street,  New  York  NY.  10005.  1-800  221-7722. 
In  New  York,  2 1 2-623-4949. 


f.  FUTURES 
EXCHANGE 


*AN  NYSE  INDEX  FUTURE  TRADED  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  FUTURES  EXCHANGE 


TONY  DOWD.  FUTURES  BROKER 
NEW  YORK  FUTURES  EXCHANGE 


Trends 


fixed  assets,  he  says.  Some,  however, 
concerned  unusual  accounting  meth- 
ods, major  lawsuits  or  pension  ac- 
counting and  reporting  practices.  The 
study  also  showed  that  82%  of  those 
surveyed  arc  now  audited  by  certified 
public  accountants  and  11%  by  gov- 
ernment auditors,  joint  teams  and 
others.  Only  6%  are  unaudited.  About 
a  third  of  the  cities  have  active  cash 
management  and  investment  pro- 
grams, and  many  cut  borrowing  costs 
through  leasing  deals,  the  Young  sur- 
vey found.  But  prompt  reporting  is 
still  not  a  virtue.  Almost  two-thirds 
(63% )  took  three  months  or  longer  to 
publish  annual  reports,  although  83% 
made  it  withm  six  months.  (The 
study,  largest  ever  of  government  ac- 
counting, has  been  put  out  as  a  book.) 

New  faces  in  the  lobby 

The  newest  pressure  group  in  Wash- 
ington is  an  odd  amalgam  of  Ronald 
Reagan  conservatives,  limousine  lib- 
erals and  self-made  millionaires. 
Dedicated  to  getting  the  Pentagon  to 
spend  "more  rationally,"  Business  Ex- 
ecutives for  National  Security  claims 
800  members.  It's  headed  by  Stanley 
Weiss,  chairman  of  American  Miner- 
als in  El  Paso,  and  includes  members 
like  former  Commerce  Secretary  Phil- 
lip Klutznick,  Pittsburgh  steelman 
Aaron  Levinson,  new-town  developer 
James  Rouse  and  lawyer  Joseph  Tyd- 
ings,  a  former  Democratic  senator 
from  Maryland.  The  group  has  already 
found  one  friend  on  Capitol  Hill,  Sen- 
ator Dale  Bumpers,  the  Arkansas 
Democrat  who  claims  that  congress- 
men vote  for  projects  like  the  MX 
missile  because  they  fear  being  la- 
beled weak  on  defense. 

Why  they  strike 

The  U.S.  took  an  average  of  5,240 
strikes  annually  between  1967  and 
1971,  years  of  big  defense  spending, 
contrasted  with  only  2,400  in  1982. 
And  that  pattern  could  be  repeated  as 
the  U.S.  prepares  to  spend  SI. 6  trillion 
on  defense  over  the  next  five  years, 
writes  Woodruff  Iberman,  a  Chicago- 
based  consultant,  in  an  upcoming 
Harvard  Business  Review  article.  His 
study  of  28  "strike"  companies  (i.e., 
those  that  had  walkouts)  and  28  "non- 
strike"  firms  showed  that  most  walk- 
outs have  little  to  do  with  money  or 
benefits,  he  claims.  "Workers  vote  for 
a  strike  only  when  they  are  frustrated 
because  their  needs,  wants  and  ideas 
unheard,    unheeded    or  unan- 


swered," he  says.  Moreover,  he  as- 
serts, many  managers  fail  to  see  that 
union  leadership  follows  the  rank  and 
file,  not  vice  versa.  In  the  strike-free 
firms,  says  Iberman,  workers'  con- 
cerns about  excessive  overtime,  se- 
niority, extra  shifts  and  the  like,  all 
rated  '  management  attention. 
"Strike"  firms  tended  to  disregard 
complaints  until  too  late,  Iberman 
says.  But  even  those  hard-shell  atti- 
tudes can  change,  he  writes.  At  Tim- 
ken  Co.,  for  instance,  the  United 
Steelworkers  voted  down  a  new  con- 
tract in  1981  after  their  leaders  made 
concessions  to  get  a  new  plant  built  in 
Ohio  rather  than  the  Sunbelt.  But 
after  company  executives  mounted  a 
communications  campaign,  it  was 
ratified  10-to-l. 


Altar-bound 

Two  young  California  entrepreneurs 
plan  to  bring  religion  to  Wall  Street — 
literally.  Richard  Rock  and  William 
Turbay,  both  33,  are  offering  investors 
(through  D.H.  Blair  &  Co.)  600,000 
shares  of  their  company,  Martinez  &. 
Murphey  Vestment  Makers.  With  the 
proceeds  they  hope  to  expand  the 
marketing  of  a  full  line  of  liturgical 


A  Maronite  priest's  robes 


trappings  for  all  faiths — stoles,  albs 
cassocks,  copes,  plus  such  esotencaa 
phelonions,  omophorions  and  stichai 
ions.  The  two  men  have  been  sellin 
children's  school  uniforms  but  woun 
down  that  business  and  went  int< 
church  rigs  last  December.  The  twj 
Loyola  University  graduates  decide* 
that  Rock  and  Torbay  lacked  the  prop 
er  ring  for  the  ecclesiastical  markej 
and  culled  the  names  Martinez  an] 
Murphey  from  a  necrology  of  Los  An 
geles  priests.  (The  odd  spelling  fq 
Murphey  was  originally  a  typography 
cal  error.)  Aside  from  their  half-dozej 
years  with  children's  uniforms,  Roc 
has  also  worked  as  a  high  school  vie 
principal.  Turbay  has  been  a  frcelanci 
women's  wear  designer,  and  as  a  stu 
dent  helped  build  costumes  for  th| 
automatons  at  Florida's  Disne 
World.  The  new  venture  has  clement 
of  an  act  of  faith.  The  preliminarl 
prospectus  notes  that  Martinez  a 
Murphey  has  made  no  independerl 
study  of  the  vestment  market. 

The  off-budget  ogre 

The  financial  collapse  of  the  Was! 
ington  Public  Power  Supply  System  i 
just  a  warning,  according  to  a  ne\ 
report  by  the  Cato  Institute,  a  nor 
profit  research  outfit  in  Washington 
D.C.  Taxpayers  have  been  vetoin 
municipal  bond  issues  at  the  poll: 
but  rather  than  stop  spending,  th 
states  and  municipalities  have  issue 
unguaranteed  off-budget  bonds,  sa 
authors  [ames  Bennett  and  Thoma 
DiLorenzo,  professors  at  George  M4 
son  University  in  Fairfax,  Va.  Nearl 
75%  of  all  state  and  local  borrowing  i 
now  off  the  books  and  not  approve 
by  the  voters,  they  claim.  In  198 
alone,  they  say,  off-budget  borrowin 
rose  65%,  to  $52  billion.  In  N| 
York,  Texas,  California  and  Pennsyj 
vania  outstanding  off-budget  stafl 
and  local  debt  exceeds  the  S9.8  bilhoi 
off-budget  in  Washington  Stan 
says  the  report.  In  Arizona,  Arkar 
sas,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Wyommf 
all  state  debt  is  off  budget,  andi1 
1 1  other  states  such  borrowing  i 
.  upwards  of  90%  of  total  debt, 
adds.  This  kind  of  borrowing  i 
now  twice  as  big  as  the  on-budge 
sector  in  size.  Municipal  electri 
cal    utilities    like    WPPSS  ai 
among  the  biggest  users  of  ot 
the-books  budgeting.  Some  of  tfl 
biggest:  the  Municipal  Electric  Ai 
thonty  of  Georgia  ($1.1  billion  in  ofi 
budget  debt),  the  Texas  Municip* 
Power  Agency  ($850  million)  and  tlj 
North    Carolina   Municipal  Pow^ 
Agency  No.  1  ($775  million). 
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YOUR  CHEST 
DOESN'T  BELONG 
>N  YOUR  STOMACH. 


Uncontrolled, 
nanaged  gravity  can 
ve  your  chest  down- 
rd.  Where  you  don't 
it.  Where  it  doesn't  belong. 
Newton's  law  ("What  goes  up  must  come 
<fvn")  can  be  very  unfriendly  to  your  body, 
rfivity,  unmanaged,  can  cause  your  body  to 
ijiop.  To  sag.  Compressing  you.  Making  you  a 
l  ie  shorter.  Each  day. 

But,  suppose  you  could  grab  gravity  by 
i  ankles.  Turning  its  power  upside-down, 
(king  it  work  for  you.  Not  against  you. 
!  Today,  thanks  to  Robert  M.  Martin, 
I D.,  you  can  do  just  that.  His  life-long  study 
I  research  in  back  pain  has  produced  a  new 
ay  gravity  law:  Martin's  law.  "What  comes 
vm  must  go  up" 

Using  his  revolutionary  Gravity  Guiding 
[Item®  of  exercises,  the  original  Gravity 
I  tats,™  Inversion  Bar™  and  any  one  of  5 
Ivity  Guider®  models,  you  can  start  man- 
liig  gravity.  Laughing  at  it.  Playing  with  it. 
\  seising  with  it. 

Now  you  can  build  a  Gravity  Body. 


A  body  that  surrounds 
each  of  its  bones,  liga- 
ments and  joints  with  360 
degrees  of  gravity's  posi- 
tive power.  To  grow  stronger.  More  flexible. 
More  relaxed. 

So  join  forces  with  gravity.  Turn  it 
upside-down.  Look  for  Dr.  Martin's  signature 
on  all  Gravity  Guidance  products.  It's 
your  assurance  that  you'll  be  using  his  _ 
original  products. 

And,  you'll  be  uplifting 
more  than  just  a  sagging 
spirit. 

For  more  informa- 
tion and  the  name  of  the 
store  nearest  you,  call 
800-558-1792.  Or  in 
California, 
call  213-303-4777. 

Gravity  Guiding  System.® 

"What  comes  down  must  go  up!* 


,  TM 


Robert  M.  Martin,  M  D. 


ty  Guidance,  Inc.  Products  in  this  ad  may  be  covered  bv  one  or  more  of  the  following  United  States  patents  and  other  patents  pending.  United  Stales  Patents  3.380.447;  3.707,285;  3.716.231; 
2; 3, 837.642and3, 879.033:  Australia 78. 003 and 78. 004;  Belgium 793, 338;  Canada 940.954;  940. 995and 940, 956;  France  7246015;  Germany  22  56257:  Great  Britain  1.39(1, 5.'16and  1,390.535  Italy 
Japan  903,535;  and  Sweden  7215533-6.  and  patents  pending. 
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A  national  survey  to  help  you  evaluate 
your  state.  Compiled  by  the  property 
and  casualty  insurance  industry. 


State 

1  ' n  n  k  i  n  u  him* 

licens 

Alabama 

19 

90  da' 

Alaska 

21  (1/84) 

90  da; 

Arizona 

19 

30  da; 

Arkansas 

21 

90  da1 

('uli  i'orn  1a 

None 

Colorado 

21;  18,  3.2  beer 

lyr.( 

Connecticut 

20  (10/83) 

6  mos 

Delaware 

21  (1/84) 

3  mos 

District  of  C  olumbia 

91  •  1  R    ht»f*r  Jti  vuinf 
—  i  .  lo,  i  it  t  i  ot  v\  i  rn 

mos 

F^lorid  a 

19 

b  mos 

Georgia 

19 

1  yr. 

Hawaii 

18 

90  da; 

Idaho 

19 

180  d; 

Illinois 

21 

Indiana 

21 

ou  ua^ 

Iowa 

19 

120  di 

Kansas 

21;  18,  3.2  beer 

Limit 

Kentucky 

21 

None 

IjOuisiana 

18 

60  da1 

M  ai  ne 

20 

A  ^.-Qfi 
4  < J  ■  V\J 

Maryland 

21 

60  dff 

M  assach  usetts 

20 

30  da; 

Michigan 

21 

6  mos 

M  i  n  n  esota 

19 

30  dao 

\  Mississippi 

91-18  3  9  hppr 

90  da1 

Missouri 

21 

90  da; 

Montana 

19 

6  moi 

Nebraska 

20 

6  mos 

Nevada 

21 

90  da1 

New  Hampshire 

20 

90  da1 

New  Jersey 

21 

6  mos 

New  Mexico 

21 

None 

New  York 

19 

6  mos 

North  Carolina 

21;  19.  beer&  wine 

lyr. 

North  Dakota 

21 

91daj 

Ohio 

21;  19,  beer 

60  daj 

Oklahoma 

21 

1  yr. 

Oregon 

21 

iyr. 

Pennsylvania 

21  k 

1  yr.( 

Rhode  Island 

20 

3-6  nil 

South  Carolina 

21;  18,  beer  &  wine 

6  mos 

South  Dakota 

21;  18.  3.2  beer 

30  daj 

Tennessee 

19 

lyr.  J 

Texas 

19 

1  yr.  a 

Utah 

21 

90  da^ 

Vermont 

18 

iy«J 

Virginia 

21;  19,  beer 

6  mosl 

Washington 

21 

90d«d 

West  Virginia 

19 

6  mosl 

Wisconsin 

18 

.3  mos| 

Wyoming 

»- 

19 

90  daj 

The  drunk  driver  kills  thousands  of  Americans  a  year,  and 
injures  more  than  half  a  million.  This  series  of  anti-drunk 
driving  advertisements  is  dedicated  to  reducing  this  toll.  Its 
purpose:  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  thousands  of 
individuals  and  many  organizations  actively  fighting  drunk 
driving  in  America  today.  All  data  are  as  of  August  1, 1983. 


Note  1  Higher  of  "presumed  intoxicated'  or  "defined  as  intoxicated'  BAC  number 
2  REDDI  =  Report  Every  Drunk  Driver  Immediately 


America  is  at  war.  In  every  s 
battle  is  on  against  drunk  di 

How  does  your  state  mea: 
Many  states  have  reduced  fa 
by  increasing  the  drinking  a 
Or  adopted  proven  deterreni 
as  roadside  sobriety  checks  | 
suspended  licenses. 

In  most  states,  organizati 
as  Mothers  Against  Drunk 
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REDDI  program;  administrative  license  revocation 
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SADD 

Montanans  Against  Drunk  Drivers  organization 
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U.1U 

x *  inn  CAnn 

Age  —  1  ;  open  container;  license  revocation 

REDDI  program;  trooper  incentive  program 

ft  in 
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MAUL*.  oAUU 

New  law:  2  days  in  jail  or  48  hours  of  public  service 
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U.1U 
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0.10 

MADD.  SADD.  RID 

$1,000  license  surcharge  for  convicted  drivers 
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0.10 

MADD.  SADD 
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0.10 

MADD.  SADD,  RID 

Blood  test  for  drivers  in  serious  accidents 

"STOP  DWI"  education  program;  dram  shop 

d 

0.10 

MADD,  SADD,  RID 

Limited  dram  shop  liability 

0.10 

MADD.  SADD 

Dram  shop  liability 

0.10 

MADD,  SADD.  RID 

Education  program  for  first  offenders 

REDDI  program;  dram  shop  liability 

0.10 

MADD.  SADD.  RID 

BAC  to  .05;  breath  tests  for  serious  accidents 

0.08  (10/83) 

MADD,  SADD 

Dram  shop;  REDDI  program;  CB  reporting  system 

d 

0.10 

MADD.  SADD.  RID 

Dram  shop  liability 

0.10 

MADD,  SADD 

Toll-free  hot  line;  Dram  shop  liability 

0.10 

MADD.  SADD,  RID 

Drinking  age  20  (beer  &  wine);  open  container  law 

0.10 

SADD 

0.10 

MADD,  SADD,  RID 

Mandatory  education  requirement 

i 

0.10' 

MADD.  SADD,  RID 

Hot  line  program 

i 

0.08 

SADD.  RID 

Dram  shop  liability 

0.10 

MADD,  SADD.  RID 

Drinking  age  19  vetoed  by  governor;  dram  shop 

1 

0.10 

MADD.  SADD 

1 

0.10 

MADD.  SADD 

Toll-free  hot  line;  CB  radio  reporting  system 

1 

0.10 

MADD.  SADD 

Administrative  license  suspension 

0.10 

MADD,  SADD,  RID 

Dram  shop  liability 

0.10 

SADD 

Drinking  age  21 ;  BAC  .08;  no  plea  bargaining  at  .10 

Toll-free  REDDI  hot  line;  Dram  shop  liability 

»)  >tudents  Against  Driving 
ijiDD)  and  Remove  Intoxi- 
))/ers  (RID)  are  working 
K  '  with  legislators  to  fight 
dving. 

t  nportant  are  changes  in  the 
ie  ;hat  once  condoned  drunk 
J.  he  results  of  these  changes 

0  ,i  of  new  legislation,  stricter 

1  nt  and  reduced  death  tolls 
!a  /  a  hopeful  sign. 


What  can  you  do  in  your  sta" 

Begin  by  reading  oar  rep<  hrunk 
Driving:  A  Killer  We  Can  S^op.  It 
explains  what  every  one  of  us  c 
to  help.  We'd  like  to  send  you  a  copy 
free  of  charge,  as  well  as  additional 
material  to  help  you  do  something 
about  drunk  driving. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 

A  nonprofit  action  and  information  center. 


l.oONIETHING. 

insurance  Information  Institute 

110  William  Street,  New  York.  NY  10038 

Please  send  me  at  no  charge 

□  A  copy  of  Drunk  Driving:  A  Killer  We  Can  Stop. 

□  A  list  of  organizations  active  in  my  state. 

□  Your  bibliography  on  drunk  driving. 


City 


Zip 
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Over  40  Pages  of 
♦OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD' 
Computer  Discounts! 


i 


Send  $2 

(Refundable  with  First  Order) 

for  all  NEW 
Computer  Mail  Order  Catalog 
of  values! 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD  I 


'CD 


1-800-S33-8950    1-BOO-64B-331  1 

In  PA  Call  (1  7  7)32  7-9575     In  NV  Call  (702I588  5654 
Dept  1199   477  E  3rd  SI    Dept  1199   PO  Box  6689 
Williamsport  PA  1  7701  Slalehne  NV  89449 


This  Is 
The 
Big  One 

Amrem  '54/ Miami,  Florida 
Fob.  3, 4, 5, 6, 1984 

Coconut  Grove 
Convention  Center 


AMREM  '84™Aimencan  Resources 
Emporium,  Inc. 

►  More  than  10,000  international 
investors  and  business  executives 
expected  to  attend 

►  100,000  sq  ft.  of  supermarketing 
tor  Real  Estate  Developers, 
Builders,  Brokers,  Manufacturers, 
Distributors,  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Firms 

Limited  space  available. 

►  For  your  exhibitor's  kit, 
Call:  (305)  891-7076  or 

Write:  AMREM,  PO.  Box  611841, 

Miami,  FL  33261. 

Telex:  153472.  Attn:  AMREM 


Through  a  glass,  brightly 

Brnwn-Forman  is  a  small  company  by 
liquor  standards,  its  $605  million  in 
operating  revenues  barrooms  away 
from  giants  like  Seagram  and  Nation- 
al Distillers.  But  by  1980  it  had  be- 
come the  fastest-growing  and  most 
profitable  company  in  liquors,  with 
an  annual  return  on  equity  averaging 
16.8%  (Forbes,  May  25,  1981).  Ignor- 
ing gins  and  vodkas,  it  moved  into 
Canadian  whiskey  (Canadian  Mist), 
imported  wines  (Bolla  and  Cella)  and 
California  champagnes  and  brandies 
(Korbel)  in  the  Sixties  and  early  Sev- 
enties, and  locked  up  healthy  market 
shares  in  all  areas.  The  Kentucky  dis- 
tiller's real  success  was  Jack  Daniel's 
Tennessee  whiskey.  A  premium  prod- 
uct, it  brought  in  only  20%  of  the 
company's  1981  operating  revenues 
but  close  to  half  its  $67  million  in  net 
income. 

By  the  end  of  last  year  Brown-For- 
man  was  sitting  on  $131  million  in 
cash  and  had  largely  unused  debt  ca- 
pacity— more  than  it  could  use  on  any 
one  acquisition  in  the  liquor  business. 
So  President  Lee  Brown  (his  family 
holds  62%  of  the  voting  stock)  began 
looking  at  companies  with  nonbot- 
tled  products.  Last  July  he  bought 
Lenox,  the  china,  crystal  and  luggage 
company,  for  $408  million,  over  $100 
million  of  it  in  cash.  Lenox,  Brown 
explains,  was  "marketing  a  high-qual- 
ity, high-image  product  through 
building  of  brand  image  and  long  life 
cycles."  The  distribution  channels  are 
different,  of  course,  but  "the  longer- 
term  marketing  goals  are  similar." 

The  liquor  business  saw  drier  times 
last  year.  Sales  of  Jack  Daniel's,  the 
highest-growth  brand  in  whiskies  for 
a  decade,  dropped  by  3%;  Bolla  sales 
were  flat,  and  Cella's  were  off  by  5%. 
All  this,  says  Brown,  reflected  eco- 
nomic conditions.  (Canadian  Mist 
alone  continued  growing.)  Still,  in  fis- 
cal 1982  Brown-Forman  had  29% 
growth  in  profits  and  10%  in  fiscal 
1983,  while  most  industries  saw  their 
businesses  fall  off.  "We  arc  a  lagging 
indicator,"  Brown  says.  "We  are  not 
affected  by  recessions  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  bottom  for  us  tends  to  be  at 
the  end."  Already,  however,  both  Jack 
Daniel's  and  the  wines  are  showing 
fresh  sparkle.  Jack  Daniel's  grew  7% 
in  the  quarter  that  ended  July  31. 
(Since  there  were  no  price  increases 
this  year,  the  first-quarter  growth 
may  be  somewhat  deceptive,  but 
Brown  is  optimistic  nonetheless.) 

Brown-Forman's  stock   rose  dra- 


matically from  18  in  1980  to  a  high 
about  45  last  year,  but  fell  to  33  di 
ing  the  market's  spectacular  rum 
Liquor  stocks  were  "not  a  new,  excit] 
ing  area  in  the  market  last  year,  ''  sayj 
Brown,  but  now  "this  stock  has  agair 
become  one  that  people  are  lookinj 
at."  As  perhaps  they  should.  Dcspita 
the  recession,  Jack  Daniel's  markej 
share  rose  from  14.6%  in  1981  tfl 
15.3%  last  year,  and  the  company'] 
return  on  equity  was  still  an  impres| 
sive  23%.  Says  Brown:  "We  expect  ti 
be  going  back  to  a  growth  scenario.'' 

Argentine  fantasy 


Iikiu  (Did  Isabel  Peron 
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"Fantasize  a  little,"  Forbes  suggestei 
earlier  this  year  (May  '>)■  "Suppose 
group  of  young  officers  in,  say,  Arger) 
tina  raised  their  hands  in  'Hcil  Peror] 
salutes,  announced  a  coup  and  stri 
dently  defaulted  on  that  country's  bi| 
lions  of  international  debt."  Reccn 
news  out  of  Argentina  has  been  an)| 
thing  but  fantasy.  There  was  no  cou| 
but  the  spirit  of  Juan  Peron  was  rare 
pant.  Jacobo  Timerman,  the  exile] 
Argentine  publisher,  commented  tha 
when  the  votes  are  counted  on  Oct.  3 
in  the  country's  first  free  election  i 
nearly  a  decade,  "Juan  Peron  will  q 
elected  president."  Repudiating  Al 
gentina's  $40  billion  in  internationa 
bank  debt  became  a  war  cry.  One  c 
the  country's  judges  effective! 
blocked  all  negotiations  on  foreig 
debt  and  had  the  police  haul  in  Juli 
Gonzalez  del  Solar,  head  of  Argent! 
na's  central  bank,  for  questioning.  D( 
Solar's  efforts  to  restructure  the  A 
gentine  airline's  $230  million  intern) 
tional  bank  debt,  he  claimed,  violate 
the  country's  sovereignty.  Cool< 
heads  were  trying  to  prevail,  but  tH 
specter  of  a  country  unilaterally  wrii 
ing  off  its  debts  was  suddenly  real. 

What  would  happen  if  Argentir 
defaulted?  Forbes  guessed  in  M£ 
that  the  result  would  be  "a  med| 
crisis,  a  couple  of  banks  or  so  in  banj 
ruptcy,  lots  of  money  poured  in  frof 
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XEROX 


liminate  mistakes  in  two  easy  steps. 


like  away  your  present  typewriter. 


The  new  Xerox  620  Memorywriter  has  an 
astonishing  advantage  over  almost  every  other 
typewriter,  including  the  leading  competitor's: 
it  can  eliminate  mistakes  before  you  make  them. 

Using  the  Memorywriter's  display,  you  can 
correct  errors  in  the  memory  before  they  get 
on  paper.  Then  press  the  "print"  button  and 
your  one  and  only  final  draft  comes  out  letter- 
perfect. 

If,  after  reading,  you  want  to  change  the  let- 
ter and  put  in  new  information,  there's  no  need 
to  retype  the  entire  letter.  Simply  make  the 
changes  in  the  display  and  press  the  "print"  but- 
ton. Almost  instantly,  your  new  letter  is  ready. 

The  620  also  lets  you  store  standard  infor- 
mation, phrases  you  use  frequently,  even  entire 
form  letters  or  multi-part  forms,  and  print 
them  out  (with  any  changes  you  want)  at  the 
touch  of  the  "print"  button. 

The  same  machine  also  offers  you  a  choice 
of  three  different  type  sizes  and  proportional 
spacing. 

And  don't  forget,  the  620  is  only  one  of  six 
available  models.  The  610,  the  lowest  priced 
Memorywriter,  has  many  of  the  automatic  fea- 
tures of  the  620  and  also  prints  29%  faster 
than  our  leading  competitor's  models,  electric 
or  electronic.  And,  with  its  removable  diskette, 
no  typewriter  has  more  memory  than  the  630. 

The  Memorywriter  family  has  a  built-in 
guarantee  against  obsolescence:  they're  all 
upgradeable.  As  your  needs  change,  we  can 
add  additional  features  right  in  your  office. 

For  more  information,  call  800-648-5888, 
operator  658,  or  your  local  Xerox  office,  or 
mail  in  the  coupon. 

Then  you'll  be  only  two  steps  away  from 
eliminating  mistakes  forever. 

Xerox  Corp.,  Box  24,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14692. 

□  Please  have  a  sales  representative  contact  me. 

□  I'd  like  to  see  a  Memorywriter  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Name. 


.Title. 


Company. 
Address  _ 


.City. 


State. 


.Zip 


Phone 


ret  a  Xerox  620  Memorywriter. 


658  152  11/7/83 

Visa,  MasterCard,  American  Express  cards  accepted. 
XEROX® ,  610, 620  and  630  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 
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THE  WRIGHT  LOOK 

For  business,  some  shoes  may  be  proper  sometimes.  But  our  Cordwainer  Calf  Collection 
is  always  Wright.  A  handsome  investment.  In  black  or      -w-w-r*  t 
burnished  brown.  For  a  free  color  catalogue  and  store        \A/l*1  Of  aXt" 

locations,  write:  E.T.  Wright  &  Co. ,  Rockland,  O 

ma  02370.  Or  call  toll-free:  800-343-1080.    Arch  Preserver  Shoes 


WE'VE  BEEN  WRIGHT  FOR  MORE  THAN  100  YEARS. 


Residences  of  Incomparable  Magnificence 
with  all  the  Amenities  of  the  Acclaimed 
United  Nations  Plaza  Hotel 


UNITED  NATION5 
PLAZA  TOWER 

For  those  who  demand  the  best.  Fully  furnished  studio,  one  and  two  bedroom  and 
several  duplex  apartments  Each  offering  breathtaking  vistas  of  Manhattan's  fabulous  skyline 
Located  at  First  Avenue  and  44th  Street. 

12  Month  Leases.  Suitable  for  the  most  diverse  needs 

Full  Hotel  Services.  Enjoy  24-hour  room  service,  housekeeping,  concierge  and  the 
Turtle  Bay  Tennis  and  Swim  Club. 

Every  detail  was  planned  with  your  total  comfort  in  mind  and,  the  ultimate  in 
service.  There  are  only  1 1 5  apartments. 

Will  one  be  yours? 

Exclusive  Leasing  Agent  Brown,  Harris,  Stevens,  Inc.  212-702-5151    Telex  126803 
A  development  of  the  United  Nations  Development  Corporation 
Managed  by  Hyatt  International  Corporation 
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central  banks."  And  then?  "Give  it 
year  or  so  and  those  young  offices 
older  and  wiser,  would  be  allowed 
rejoin  the  international  fold."  Wntin 
in  an  upcoming  Harvard  Business  m 
view,  World  Bank  President  A.1 
Clausen  put  it  more  succinctly  an 
practically:  "It  makes  no  more  sen| 
for  bankers  to  cut  back  on  lending 
Thailand  or  India  because  of  problen) 
in  Mexico  than  to  cut  back  on  lendiri 
to  all  corporations  because  some  co| 
porations  are  in  trouble." 

Ragtop  redux 

Americans  seem  to  shy  from  at 
automobile  that  makes  its  pitch  q 
austerity.  During  the  1957-58  reed 
sion,  for  instance,  Studebaker  tried  i| 
cut-rate  Scotsman,  which  bragged 
cloth  seats  and  no  trim.  It  sold  pel 
haps  "five,"  a  product  planner  rl 
members.  So  Detroit  has  been  tryin 
classier  models,  and  the  payoff  hj 
been  rewarding  (Forbes,  Jan.  .->'). 

General  Motors  rolled  out  "loaded 
Cameros  and  Firebirds  at  $15,0001 
copy  and  doubled  sales.  Chrysll 
brought  back  the  convertible  with  tl| 
LeBaron,  and  the  customer  responj 
has  snapped  the  other  makers  in] 
line.  "The  industry  is  going  to  se) 
100,000  a  year,  maybe  for  a  couple 
years,"  bragged  Chrysler's  Lee  Iacoq 
when  the  LeBaron  appeared. 

Iacocca  wasn't  that  far  off.  On  tH 
basis  of  sales  of  six  domestic  and  sei 
en  imported  convertible  nameplat^ 
in  the  first  1 1  months,  Auiomotu 
News  estimated  U.S.  consume 
would  buy  more  than  67,000  convert 
lbles  during  the  1983  •  model  yea 
with  Chrysler,  Ford  and  General  M< 
tors  taking  about  41,900  and  imporj 
the  rest.  The  fastest-selling  model 
Ford's  Mustang  ragtop,  introduced  i 
October  of  last  year  at  SI 2,467  Fol 
sold  all  of  the  17,280  Mustang  coi 
vertibles  it  made.  But  Chrysler  sti 
sold  more  ragtops  during  the  19o 
model  year  than  any  other  company- 
more  than  2 1 ,600.  Detroit's  auto  bib] 
estimates  that  the  LeBaron,  pries 
from  S  10,000  to  SI 5,000,  togeth* 
with  the  Dodge  400  convertible,  gaA| 
the  number  three  automaker  half  tr 
domestic  sales  and  nearly  a  third  < 
the  total  convertible  market. 

The  coming  year  could  be  even  be 
ter.  For  1984,  Ford  expects  to  sell  moi 
than  20,000  convertibles,  and  Aittt 
motive  News  says,  imports  aside,  a  toti 
of  65,000  domestic  ragtops  will  1) 
driven  from  the  showrooms. 
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olitics...is  it  the  only  important  thing 
L  in  Senator  Armstrong's  life? 


r 1  Armstrong  of  Colorado  has 
b.'n  acclaimed  as  a  "rising  star"  on 
t  national  scene,  one  of  the  most 
b  Hiant  and  influential  of  the 
y  inger  members  of  the  Senate.  He 
fi  t  won  political  office  at  the  age 

0  !5,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 

1  orado  House  of  Representatives. 
1  m,  after  being  elected  to  three 

U  ns  in  the  United  States 
C  lgress,  he  won  a  U.S.  Senate  seat 
b  i  landslide  in  1978,  with  59 
p  cent  of  the  vote. 

\\i  might  think  that  politics  was 
I  only  important  thing  in  Bill 
A  astrong's  life.  But  it  isn't. 

'"lie  most  important  thing  in  my 
li' "  Senator  Armstrong  says,  "is 
n  personal  faith  in  God  and  my 
r<  mce  on  His  Word.  Just  as  God's 
P  vidence  has  sustained  us  as  a 
n !  on  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
s<  believe  He  will  sustain  each  of 
u  li  our  individual  lives,  if  only  we 
ti  i  to  Him. 

I  ;ad  the  Word  of  God  daily.  It 
h  never  failed  to  point  out  the  road 
I  suld  take,  and  give  me  the 
51  ngthto  walk  it." 

'Proverbs  3:6  (Living  Bible) 


You,  too,  can  experience  God's  love, 
guidance,  and  power  in  your  own 
life.  The  Bible  says,  "In  everything 
you  do,  put  God  first,  and  He  will 
direct  you  and  crown  your  efforts 
with  success."* 

"Power  for  Living"-yours  FREE! 

An  illustrated  paperback  book 
entitled  Power  for  Living  has  just 
been  published.  It  will  show  you 
how  to  find  unfailing  courage  and 
guidance,  along  with  the  inner 
strength  to  face  the  problems  we  all 
encounter  in  the  course  of  daily 
living.  Best  of  all,  it  will  start  you 
on  the  way  to  the  most  joyous 
experience  any  human  being  can 
know — a  personal  relationship 
with  God. 

To  get  your  FREE  copy  of  Power 
for  Living,  mail  the  coupon — or,  for 
faster  service,  call  the  toll-free 
number  below.  No  one  will  visit  you 
or  try  to  sell  you  anything,  either 
by  mail  or  by  phone.  And  no 
contributions  will  be  solicited  or 
accepted. 

Act  NOW  to  get  your  FREE  copy  of 
Power  for  Living.  It  can  turn  your 
life  around. 


\ 


Mail  this  coupon  for  your 


copy  of  "Power  for  Living." 

Please  send  my  FREE 
copy  of  Power  for  Living. 
I  understand  this  is  a  no- 
risk,  no-obligation  offer. 
Power  for  Living  is  mine  to 
keep  absolutely  FREE.. . 
with  no  strings  attached. 


Mail  to: 

Power  for  Living,  P.O.  Box  34370,  Omaha,  NB  68134 

Name   

(Please  type  or  print  clearly) 


City  _ 
State 


-Zip 


Presented  as  a  public  service  by 
The  Arthur  S  DeMoss  Foundation  to 
celebrate  The  Year  of  The  Bible  as 
proclaimed  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  President  Reagan 


NO  CONTRIBUTIONS  SOLICITED  OR  ACCEPTED. 


For  your  FREE  copy  of  Power  for  Living 


Call  Toil-Free  1-800-228-0132 


Your  open  invitation 

NorthernTelecom.the  leader  in  digital  telecommunications,  offers 
you  a  rational  approach  to  information  management:  the  OPEN  Worl 
It  can  open  up  a  whole  new  world  of  possibilities  for  your  business. 


Today  the  success  of  any  organization 
depends,  to  a  large  degree,  on  how 
well  it  manages  information.  The 
OPEN  World  is  a  planning  framework  for 

managing  infor- 
mation more  effi- 
ciently, a  way  for 
you  to  design  and 
implement  infor- 
mation systems 
that  will  help  you 
work  more  pro- 
ductively today— 
and  grow  to  meet 
your  needs 
tomorrow. 
The  OPEN  World  is  based  on  five 
criteria  we  believe  should  be  used  to  evalu- 
ate any  information  system:  the  Five  C's. 

Continuity.  The  system  should  evolve 
to  meet  new  needs  and  accommodate  new 
technology — avoiding  obsolescence. 

Compatibility.  It  should  allow  many 
makes  and  types  of  equipment  to  work 
together  in  harmony. 

Congeniality.  Systems  and  equipment 
should  be  attractive  and  easy  to  use. 

Control.  The  user  should  determine 
the  structure  and  control  the  operation  of 
the  system. 

Cost  effectiveness.  The  system  should 
produce  measurable  benefits  at  the  bottom 
line. 

The  OPEN  World  is  more  than  a  phi- 
losophy or  a  promise  for  the  future. 

With  Northern  Telecom's  products  and 

H  features  y°u  C3n  Degin 
to  make  your  organi- 
zation's world  an 
OPEN  World - 
today. 


By  combining  voice 
and  data.  theSL  1 
controller  links  your 
information  re 
sources  into  an 
integrated  system. 


SL  digital  systems:  Your 
opening  move  in  the  OPEN  World. 

Our  digital  business  communications 
systems— the  SL*  Family —are  at  the  heart 
of  Northern  Telecom's  OPEN  Wbrld. 


Acting  as  the  controller  of  an  informa- 
tion management  system,  SL  digital  sys- 
tems can  establish  an  information  pipeline 
to  every  desk,  transmitting  voice  and  data 
simultaneously  over  telephone  wiring.  Com- 
puters, data  terminals,  office  equipment, 
and  people  can  work  together— compatibly. 

Our  SL  digital  systems  evolve  instead 
of  age.  For  example,  since  our  SL-1  system 
was  introduced,  we've  developed  over  350 
new  features.  Because  the  system  is 
modular  and  software-based,  every  one  can 
be  accommodated  by  any  SL-1  ever  in- 
stalled. That's  a  record  for  continuity  we 
intend  to  preserve  as  the  evolution  of  the 
system  continues. 

Networks  from  NorthernTelecom: 
Your  open  highway  in  the  OPEN  World 
A  private  communications  network  from 
Northern  Telecom  is  a  reliable,  proven  way 
for  organizations  to  extend  control  over 
their  communications  in  many  locations 
here  or  around  the  world. 

With  a  private  network  from  Northern 
Telecom,  you  can  tie  your  resources  to- 
gether: voice  and  data  communications; 
analog  and  digital  systems;  public  and 
private  lines. 

We  make  an  analysis  of  your  voice  and 
data  communications,  design  the  most  effi- 
cient network  solution,  and  provide  the  hard- 
ware, software,  and  expertise  to  make  your 
network  function  effectively. 


The  Displayphone  terminal: 
Your  open  window  to  the  OPEN  World. 

Our  Displayphone*  terminal  is  an  advanced 
business  telephone  and  computer  terminal 


mark  of  Northern  Telecom  Limited 


ter  the  OPEN  World 


in  one  compact  desktop  unit.  And  it's  a  per- 
fect example  of  one  of  the  key  criteria  of  the 
OPEN  World:  congeniality. 
It  makes  accessing  in- 
ternal or  external  data 
banks  from  many  differ- 
ent types  of  computers 
as  easy  as  using  a 
telephone. 


With  a  few  simple  keystrokes,  you  can 
immediately  see  the  information  you  need. 
You  can  check  sales  figures,  call  up  financial 
modeling  programs,  send  and  receive  elec- 
tronic mail —even  get  stock  quotes  or  airline 
schedules— at  the  same  time  you're  talking 
on  the  telephone. 

Northern  Telecom's  information 
processing  products:  Opening  your 
options  in  the  OPEN  Worfd. 
Information  processing  forms  an 
essential  element  of  an  integrated 


information  system.  Northern  Telecom  has 
a  whole  family  of  multifunction  worksta- 
tions with  outstanding  communications  cap- 
abilities. Besides  talking  easily  with  each 
other,  our  503  desktop  computer  and  565 
and  585  information  processing  systems 
communicate  beautifully  with  a  multitude 
of  mainframes,  including  IBM,  Burroughs 
and  CDC.  They  also  talk  to  other  minis  such 
as  DEC,  Hewlett-Packard  and  Data  General; 
to  word  processors  such  as  Lanier;  and  even 
to  micros  such  as  TRS-80  and  Apple. 

Because  they  fit  so  easily  into  a  multi- 
vendor  world,  you'll  have  more  flexibility— 
and  more  control  over  your  information  system. 
Compatibility  through  cooperation: 
Your  open  horizon  in  the  OPEN  World. 
Compatibility  of  equipment  and  systems  is 
key  to  the  OPEN  World.  Northern  Telecom 


took  the  lead  in  negotiating  agreements 
with  major  providers  of  office  systems  to 
ensure  that  their  systems  and  ours  are 
compatible. 

We've  signed  agreements  to  make 
sure  our  digital  telecommunications 
systems  work  effectively  with  Sperry's 
SPERRYLINK™  Office  System,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation's  All-IN-1™  Office 
System  and  Data  General  Corporation's 


i 


And  most  recently  with  Hewlett-Packard. 

In  addition,  we've  taken  steps  to  ensure 
compatibility  with  IBM's  products  and  sys- 
tems. For  example,  our  digital  system  allows 
most  types  of  computer  terminals  to  access 
IBM  mainframes.  And  it  even  allows  IBM 
personal  computers  to  communicate 
with  mainframes  and  other  compatible 
personal  computers  on  the  system. 


We've  signed 
cooperation 
agreements  with 
Sperry,  Digital 
Equipment,  Data 
General  and 
Hewlett-Packard. 


~     An  Open  Invitation. 

We've  described  only  a  part  of  what  the 
OPEN  World  has  to  offer.  Over  the  next 
five  years  we're  investing  over  one  billion 
dollars  in  research  and  development— to 
keep  our  systems  evolving  in  capabilities,  to 
develop  new  ways  for  you  to  manage  infor- 
mation more  effectively,  and  to  continue  to 
provide  the  most  effective  total  system. 

With  our  SL  digital  business  commu- 
nications family,  our  networking  capabilities, 
our  integrated  voice  and  data  terminals, 
and  our  information  processing  systems, 
Northern  Telecom  has  the  unique  capability 
to  offer  a  system  solution  for  virtually  any 
information  management  need.  For  more 
information,  write  OPEN  World,  Northern 
Telecom  Inc., 259  Cumberland  Bend, 
Nashville,  TN  37228. 

northern 
telecom 


A  one  billion 
dollar  commit 
ment  to  systems 
evolution. 


Readers  Say 


Bee-ware  consultants 

I  have  a  definition  of  that  "con- 
ant"  bee  on  your  Oct.  10  cover: 
5  a  drone  who  was  thrown  out  of 
te  other  hive. 

Iward  C.  McManus 
(borough.  Mass 

The  wise  old  adage — it  is  better  to 
h  a  man  to  fish,  instead  of  hand- 
him   one — played   among  my 
lghts  as  I  read  your  story  "Are  all 
e  consultants  really  necessary?" 
le  three  successful  companies 
tioned  as  not  using  outside  con- 
ints  have  learned  how  to  fish.  The 
seem  content  with  their  fishmon- 
lependencies. 
ter  Kushkowski 
lord.  Conn 

My  favorite  definition  of  a  con- 
int  is:  "A  businessman  with  more 
ey  than  brains  hires  someone 
more  brains  than  money,  to  tell 
man  what  he  should  have  been 
t  enough  to  know  in  the  first 

L'  Tillotson 
us  City.  Mo 

If  you  never  make  mistakes,  you 
r  have  any  experience  worth  sell- 
slow  the  managers  from  A&P  and 
national  Harvester  can  open  a 
specializing  in  when  and  how  to 
onsultants. 
hi  Stone 

nf  lollywood,  Calif. 


Successful  economist 

pour  delightful  article  on  Keynes 
e  original  contrarian,"  The  Money 
ISept  26)  suffers  from  the  widely 
Ited  assertion  that  his  (success- 
Ipproach  to  finance  was  different 
Ihis  ("unsuccessful")  approach  to 
fcmics.  Not  so.  He  became  a  con- 
In  as  an  investor,  and  he  recom- 
fed  deficit  financing  to  end  un- 
byment. 

!lh  prescriptions  were  spectacu- 
llsuccessful  in  the  environments 
led  to  their  formulation. 

•bael  Behr 
lor,  Wis. 


Strong  dog 

suppose  the  reference  (Aug.  I )  to 
iza  International,  Inc.,  the  res- 
it franchiser  and  a  venture  of  my 
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brother  Sam,  as  a  dog  was  intended  to 
be  derogatory.  But  to  me  the  "dog" 
conjures  up  visions  of  my  Siberian 
huskies,  bright,  strong,  caring. 

While  Bonanza's  historical  profit 
performance  has  been  uneven  to  poor, 
earnings  are  coming  back  nicely. 
—Charles).  Wylyjr. 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee, 
Bonanza  International.  luc 
Dallas.  Tex. 


Not  indiscriminate 

Sir:  Readers  of  "No  more  Mr.  Nice 
Guy"  (Sept.  26)  may  be  left  with  the 
impression  that  business  in  general 
or,  as  the  illustration  implies,  Ameri- 
can Express  in  particular,  indiscrimi- 
nately shares  or  sells  customer  rec- 
ords to  any  third  party  requesting 
them.  This  is  not  the  case. 

Our  internal  privacy  code  of  con- 
duct,   promulgated    voluntarily  in 
1978,  formalized  our  long-standing 
policy  governing  the  collection,  cus- 
tody and  distribution  of  personal  in- 
formation concerning  the  individuals 
to  whom  we  provide  services. 
— Harry  I.  Freeman 
Senior  Vice  President. 
Corporate  Affairs  &  Communications 
American  Express  Co. 
New  York,  NY. 


Up,  not  down 

Sir:  Had  the  stock  of  First  Bancshares 
of  Louisiana  (Statistical  Spotlight.  Sept 
26)  been  properly  split-adjusted  for  a 
2-for-l  split,  it  would  have  shown  a 
gain  of  almost  53%,  rather  than  a  loss 
of  24%.  The  correct  split-adjusted 
book-value  figure  is  $14.42. 
— Steve  Sink 
New  York,  NY. 


Future  of  Nuclear  Power 

Sir:  Re  your  account  of  some  im- 
promptu remarks  I  made  at  a  recent 
discussion  in  the  U.S.  (Oct.  10).  I  never 
mentioned  Barry  Commoner  and  he 
has  no  connection  at  all  with  the 
Sizewell  Inquiry.  1  was  commending 
the  form  of  the  Public  Inquiries  be- 
cause the  process  of  cross-examina- 
tion exposes  rhetoric  or  inconsistent 
argument.  Despite  the  great  impor- 
tance of  this  Inquiry,  it  appears  that 
the  general  public  is  not  interested  in 
the  day-to-day  proceedings.  We  our- 
selves do  not  underrate  the  signifi- 
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VERY 
CLOISTER. 


^The  new  Plantation  Center  at 
A  The  Cloister  means  new  excellence 
for  your  board  meetings,  conferences 
and  seminars.  Meetings  that  become 
incentives  to  excellence  themselves. 
With  the  five-star  services,  sports, 
dining  and  accommodations  that 
make  The  Cloister  a  declared  favorite 
of  executives  and  professionals. 
Write  or  call  Andy  Owens  for  dates. 
The  Cloister,®  Sea  Island.  GA  31561. 
Toll-free  800-841-3223,  Georgia 
800-342-6874.  Or  91 2-638-361 1 . 
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Smart  Businesses 
Pick  Up  On  IPC 


OurDPX  Series  III™  is  a 
modern  telephone  system  spe- 
cifically designed  for  offices 
with  20  to  1,000  phones.  This 
easy-to-operate  system  can 
readily  adapt  to  your  company's 
growth,  which  will  save  you 
money  now  and  in  the  future. 
With  IPC,  you'll  get  both 
state-of-the-art 


equipment  and  fast,  reliable 
service.  And  because  we 
designed  our  system  with 
planned  nonobsolescence  in 
mind,  DPX  will  remain  up-to- 
date  for  years  to  come. 

So,  if  you're  moving,  grow- 
ing, or  just  contemplating  a 
telephone  change,  before 
you  make  a  decision,  call 
800-243-3201.  In 
Connecticut  call 
526-9574. 


IPC  Technologies,  Ltd. 

Chester,  Connecticut 


One  of  the  best  ideas  of  the  Dutch 
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Readers  Say 

cancc  of  this  Inquiry  for  the  future 
nuclear  power  and  welcome  the  wic 
ranging  examination. 
— Sir  Walter  Marshall 
Chairman, 

Central  Electricity  Generating  Board 
London,  England 


Thanks  for  showing  it 

Sir:  I  produced  the  Airflow  Co.  "se 
sizzle"  ad,  which  you  included 
your  Sept.  26  Fact  and  Comment.  So 
ry  you  didn't  like  it.  But  thank  you  i 
showing  it  to  your  700,000  readers. 

The  ad  was  the  first  in  a  sen 
launching  a  new  product  in  a  mark 
where  Airflow  Co.  had  very  litj 
name  recognition.  I  needed  an 
that  would  stop  the  readers.  In  ve 
limited  exposure,  it  has  done  e 
tremely  well  in  creating  awarene 
of  the  company  and  interest  in  tj 
product. 

The  ad  you  prefer,  Wrangler  Boa 
seems  to  be  condoning  fornicatio 
Shame  on  you. 

—R.J.  Pallace 
President, 
Pallace  Inc 
Silver  Spring.  Md. 


|  Mini,  yam  immtel  mmn  air  crAdil>mi  hfe 
j  kmi  may  atiirrf-  IM  wiial  jtxjut  \t«r  ItantwanV 
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GETTING  COPIES 
"AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE" 
JUST  GOT  SOONER. 

Savin  Introduces  A.S.A.P.  Copiers.  With  the  pace  of  business  today,  you  can't  afford  to 
wait  for  a  sluggish,  unreliable  copier.  So  Savin  introduces  the  A.S.A.P  5000  series  — 
the  fastest,  most  productive  Savins  ever. 

The  Fastest  First  Copy  Time.  Our  new  Savin  A.S.A.P  5040  beats  the  new 
Xerox  Marathon  1045  in  start-up,  first  copy  time  and  total  copies  per 
minute.  It  feeds  documents  almost  twice  as  fast  as  Canon.  That  means 
your  people  get  back  to  business  fast,  whether  they're  copying  a 
little  or  a  lot. 

Super-fast  Features.  The  5040  not  only  switches  copying 
modes  faster,  it  gives  you  more  to  choose  from  —  three 
reduction  sizes  and  one  enlargement.  And  you  can 
copy  two  originals  side-by-side  to  save 
even  more  time. 

What  are  you  waiting  for?  Of  course,  the 
entire  A.S.A.P  line  comes  backed 
with  Savin's  outstanding 

reputation  for  reliability  and 
service.  Plus  incredibly 
consistent  copy  quality. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  the 
new  Savin  A.S.A.P  copiers 
A.S.A.P! 


For  a  demonstralion  or  more  information,  call  1-800-554- ASAP 
Operator  983  In  Canada  call  1-800-268-4700.  Or  mail  this 
coupon  A.S.A.P  to:  Savin,  PO.  Box  49206.  Atlanta.  GA  30359 
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Chemical 
bank 

announces 

"Another 

bank 

SPIN-OFF"... 


James  A  Favia  (left) 
Robert  D  Hill 


WITH  TWO 

IMPORTANT 

EXCEPTIONS. 


Introducing  Favia,  Hill  &  Associates. 
A  new  affiliate  of  Chemical  Bank  now  serving  the 
investment  needs  of  pension  and  profit-sharing  plan 

When  you  say  "bank  spin-off"  most  pension  fund  sponsors! 
are  simply  turned-off.  And  for  good  reason. 

Bank  spin-offs  these  days  aren't  usually  spin-offs  at  all 
What  they  are  in  fact  is  more  a  change  in  form  than  in 
substance. 

Favia,  Hill  &  Associates  is  the  exception.  In  fact,  ithastwd 
important  exceptions.  Jack  Favia  and  Bob  Hill. 

What  makes  this  spin-off  different  is  it  centers  around 
people.  Not  just  around  a  new  name.  Or  structure. 

Jack  Favia  and  Bob  Hill  have  worked  as  a  Senior 
Investment  Team  at  Chemical  Bank  for  the  past  nine  years 
Together  they  have  accumulated  an  outstanding  track 
record  of  both  performance  and  service. 

While  remainingaffiliated  with  Chemical  Bank,  Favia,  Hil 
&  Associates  will  function  as  an  independent  investment 
management  company  serving  the  needs  of  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans. 

Chemical  Bank  believes  this  independence  is  critical 
if  Favia,  Hill  &  Associates  is  to  better  provide  the  kind  of 
responsive  and  performance-oriented  service  required  by 
today's  market. 

Chemical  Bank  is  most  happy  to  be  affiliated  with  Favia, 
Hill  &  Associates.  A  bank  spin-off  where  exceptions  truly 
make  the  rule. 

For  more  information  please  call  or  write  James  A.  Favia 
President,  or  Robert  D.  Hill,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Favia,  Hill  &  Associates,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  NY  10112.  (212)  621-2928. 


Favia  Hill 


&  Associates.  Inc. 


Investment  managers  for  corporations,  unions,  public 
employees,  non-profit  and  charitable  organizations. 


With  all  thy  getting  get  understanding" 


Fact  and  Comment 


By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  Editor-in-Chief 


THERE  ARE  SOME  WHO  SAY  A  $200  BILLION  DEFICIT  DOESN'T  MATTER 

but  the  overwhelming  majority  who  think  it  does,  and  act  on  the 
premise  that  it  does,  bring  about  results  that  prove  they're  right. 
Whether  it  should  or  shouldn't  matter  doesn't  matter. 
It  does. 

LET'S  HOPE  OUR  EXPENSIVE  ENTHRALLMENT  WITH  MILITARY 


igh  tech  doesn't  leave  us  with  too  much  battlefield  de- 
indence  upon  it.  When  one  contemplates  the  chaos  com- 
ters  experience  from  such  unelimmatables  as  freak 
:ather,  climate  and  power  problems,  it's  not  hard  to 
lagine  our  boys  pushing  myriad  buttons  with  no  results. 


Just  as  what  turning  on  a  Cuismart  in  the  kitchen  can  do 
to  the  hi-fi  player,  the  radio  and  even  the  TV  set. 

On  the  battlefield,  it  would  be  an  embarrassment  if  the 
General  plugs  in  his  electric  shaver  and  discombobulates 
all  his  miracle  weaponry. 


CONGRESS  BACKED  THE  BUST  UP  OF  AT&T 


d  now  our  lawgivers  are  squirming  to  avoid  the  unavoid- 
jle  consequences.  When  the  Bell  System  had  a  near- 
Dnopoly,  long-distance  rates  could  subsidize  local  ones, 
bsidize  "free"  information  service,  cover  the  cost  of 
completed  calls  and  all  sorts  of  other  benefits. 
Now  that  competition  is  wide  open,  to  survive,  restruc- 
red  AT&T  has  to  be  paid  for  services  its  past  monopoly 
ed  to  provide.  Its  competition  can  no  longer  freeload  as 
der  the  old  Bell  setup. 

SUPREME 

h.  few  days  after  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  grant  a 
y  of  execution  for  a  convicted  Texas  murderer,  the  man 
s  strapped  to  a  stretcher,  intravenous  tubes  in  his  veins 
d  minutes  from  the  lethal  dose  designed  to  carry  out  the 
ltence.  He'd  had  his  last  supper  and  telephoned  good- 
es  to  his  mother  and  brother. 

Then,  minutes  away  from  death,  Justice  Byron  White 


And,  if  Congress,  in  response  to  the  outcries  of  phone 
owners  upset  at  the  prospect  of  higher  costs,  wants  to 
subsidize  the  old  rates,  it  had  blamed  well  better  do  it  out 
of  general  revenues  or  by  "dedicating"  a  new  revenue 
source. 

Senator  Bob  Packwood  (R-Ore.),  the  usually  sensible 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  should  be 
sent  packing  if  at  this  point  he  makes  the  industry  sell  its 
services  below  cost. 

CRUELTY 

grants  a  stay  in  response  to  a  new  legal  pitch. 

No  matter  how  the  court  redecides  the  case,  there's  no 
way  now  that  this  murderer  can  be  executed.  Sticking  in 
the  needle  a  second  time  would  constitute  such  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishment"  that  even  the  Supreme  Court  would 
have  to  recognize  those  grounds  as  compelling. 

In  the  name  of  justice,  what  a  travesty  of  it. 
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NOW  HERE'S  THE  WAY  TO 

There's  corporate  computer  blood  all  oyer  the  place  these 
days  as  warehouses  bulge  with  unsold  machines  produced 
for  wildly  optimistic  home-market  projections  that  didn't 
materialize.  Even  boggling  price  slashes  haven't  done  the 
trick.  Too  many  makers  extrapolated  sales  projections 
based  on  the  number  of  U.S.  family  "units"  (as  the  census 
bureau  so  prudishly  puts  it)  but  they  often  forgot  to  say 
what  the  heck  a  family  needs  a  computer  for,  forgetting  that 
video  games  can  be  played  on  TV  screens. 

Texas  Instruments,  though,  now  has  it  right  in  empha- 
sizing the  computer's  educational  aspect  for  children.  As 
everybody  who  ever  bought  an  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
or  felt  guilty  for  not  knows,  a  family  who  possibly  can  will 
go  for  what  seems  sure  to  help  insure  their  kids'  future. 

Growing  up  using  a  computer  will  certainly  do  that. 
Verily,  at  the  touch  of  their  learning  fingers,  there's  an 


SELL  HOME  COMPUTERS 

excitingly  visual  world  of  knowledge  instantly  to  be  had 
And  if  this  sales  approach  succeeds  to  the  extent  w 
expect,  TI  may  decide  to  go  ahead  with  its  next-generatio 
personal  computer  after  all. 


TheTexas  Instruments  Home  Computer. 
Because  the  sooner  your  child  starts,  the 
further  hell  go. 


MAKE  TAIWAN  ANOTHER  HONG  KONG? 


From  reader  Robert  Paschall,  who  describes  himself  as  a 
professional  evaluation  engineeer,  come  these  thoughts 
about  an  interim  solution  to  the  problem  of  our  relations 
with  China  and  our  ongoing  arming  of  Taiwan. 

Considering  Peking's  allusions  to  continuing  economic 
independence  for  Taiwan,  perhaps  Mr.  Paschall's 
thoughts  on  the  matter  are  not  way  out  in  left  (or  for 
that  matter,  right)  field: 

"What  if  Mussolini  and  his  army  had  decamped  to 
Sardinia  in  1944,  no  open  elections  had  been  held  since 
that  time,  and  his  son  now  headed  a  'free'  Sardinia?  What 
would  the  attitude  in  Rome  be  if  we  continued  to  arm 
Benito  Junior  against  a  mainland  socialist  government? 

"It  is  inescapable  that  the  Communists  won  in  the 
1940s,  and  Chiang  and  his  troops  fled  to  Taiwan  and 
took  it  over.  It  is  also  inescapable  that  we  have  been 
arming  Chiang's  descendants.  Against  whom?  That's 
easy — the  mainland  Chinese.  All  of  which  cannot  be 
reassuring  to  them. 

WE  ALL  SCREAM 

Hot  dogs  have  had  their  heyday,  hamburgers  have  been 
it  in  our  day,  and  now  pizzas  are  in  bloom.  But  ice  cream 
always  has  been,  is  now  and  always  will  be  number  one. 
But  which  one  is  number  one  is  voraciously  argued  by 
millions  of  American  cone  connoisseurs. 

Forbes  now  has  the  answer.  Anyway,  an  answer. 

As  we  did  with  burgers  a  while  ago,  eight  FoRBEsians 
have  given  five  of  the  (arguably)  most  Eminent  ice  creams 
a  good  licking.  We  rated  the  vanillas  and  chocolates  of 
Alpen  Zauber  ($3.10  per  pint),  Breyer's  ($1.39),  Frusen 
Gladje  ($1.79),  Godiva  ($3.75)  and  Haagen-Dazs  ($1.79). 
First  choice  at  5  points,  4  for  second  pick  and  so  forth  down 
to  1.  The  10  bowls,  of  course,  were  identical,  though  what 


"There's  the  problem.  What's  the  solution?  Woj 
toward  making  Taiwan  a  semiautonomous  economic  en 
clave.  Hong  Kong  could  be  taken  over  tomorrow  by  te 
time  by  Red  China.  You  know  why  it  remains  'indepen 
dent.'  It  serves  China  as  a  trading  window  to  the  Wester 
World.  Hong  Kong  is  efficient,  and  it's  money-minde< 
Why  spoil  a  good  thing? 

"The  same  goes  for  Taiwan.  It  could  be  another  Hon 
Kong,  and  it  would  be  the  dumbest  thing  in  the  world  f« 
Red  China  to  launch  air  attacks  and  a  naval  invasic 
against  it.  And  the  Red  Chinese  are  not  dumb.  Suggest  l 
the  Red  Chinese  that  here  is  a  group  of  Chinese-speakir 
people  who  can  advise  them  directly  on  the  free-enterprii 
concepts  in  which  they  are  now  interested. 

"Phase  out  military  aid  to  Taiwan  rapidly.  It  amoun 
to  moving  away  from  war  and  toward  business.  | 
amounts  to  building  rather  than  destroying.  There  a] 
obviously  a  thousand  details  to  work  out,  and  time 
required  to  do  the  job." 

FOR  ICE  CREAM 

was  in  'em  certainly  turned  out  not  to  be. 
The  results: 


VANILLA 
Haagen-Dazs 
Alpen  Zauber 
Godiva 
Frusen  Gladje 
Breyer's 


CHOCOLATE 

30        Alpen  Zauber  29 

29        Breyer's  27 

27        Frusen  Gladje  24 

19         Haagen-Dazs  24 

14        Godiva  16 


The  overall  winner,  with  58  points,  was  Alpen  Zaube 
Haagen-Dazs  a  close  second  at  54,  trailing  in  a  third-plat 
tie  were  Frusen  Gladje  and  Godiva  at  43  points,  an 
Breyer's  just  behind  at  41. 

Incidentally,  thank  goodness  that  as  long  as  Haagej 
Dazs  was  selling  its  independence,  Pillsbury's  the  acqui 
er.  That'll  make  for  a  quality  mix. 
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MESSAGE 

To  enjoy  fall  in  its  most  leaf-blazing  glory  we  motorcy- 
;d  from  the  lower  end  of  Vermont's  meandering  back- 
ad  Route  100  till  we  ran  into  Canada. 
Our  mood  could  only  be  described  as  exhilarated — until 
;  were  pulled  up,  literally  and  figuratively,  at  the  first  toll 
Quebec  Province.  The  signs  were,  of  course,  in  French,  as 
DSt  of  the  citizens  are  French.  Many  of  them  deny  in 
glish  that  they  understand  or  speak  the  latter. 
A.bout  the  only  French  I  know  is  found  on  menus,  but  it 


RECEIVED 

was  clear  here  that  the  toll  was  $1.1  forked  it  over — and 
received  a  quarter  back.  When  I  looked  bewildered,  the  guy 
first  pointed  to  his  head  and  then  to  the  white  on  mine. 
With  one  glance,  he  had  decided  I  was  entitled  to  their 
senior  citizens'  discount. 

Though  a  year  shy  of  eligibility,  I  didn't  return  the  two 
bits,  figuring  it  was  a  reasonable  payment  for  his  charge. 

What  golden  leaves  had  done  to  lift  the  spirits,  a  thatch 
of  silver  undid. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  PENCHANT  FOR  APROPOS  ANECDOTES 


d  his  ability  to  deliver  'em  in  a  relaxed,  good-natured 
y  has  been  equaled  by  only  one  White  House  predeces- 
• — Abe  Lincoln. 

t's  more  often  than  not  an  extraordinarily  effective  way 
making  a  point.  Or  avoiding  the  point. 
To  wit,  this  one  in  connection  with  nuclear  explosions: 
'I  feel  a  little  bit  like  the  old  farm  gentleman  who  was  in 

MONEY  MAKES 

only  a  material  difference. 


a  bar  one  day,  and  two  gentlemen  with  much  more  knowl- 
edge and  sophistication  than  he  had  were  discussing  nu- 
clear energy.  And  finally,  aware  of  his  presence  and  think- 
ing they'd  have  a  little  joke,  one  of  them  said  to  the  farmer, 
'Where  would  you  like  to  be  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
explosion? '  And  the  old  boy  said,  'Someplace  where  I  could 
say,  "What  was  that?"  '  " 

SUBTRACT  A  PERSON'S  MATERIAL 

worth  and  what's  left  is  his  real  worth. 


BOOKS 

Never  Complain,  Never  Explain:    ©  Handmade  in  America 


EVER 
MP1AIN 

-Never 
Expiain 


THE  STORY  OF 
HENRY  FORD  II 


CTOR IASKY 


K-  'iaiYJara  The  Story  of  Henry  Ford  II — by  Vic- 
il\ ■  M|3h  u  "  Laskv  (Richard  Marek  Publish- 
ers, $13.95) — is  Lasky's  raking  over 
of  Henry  Ford  II.  Though  II  wouldn't 
talk  to  Lasky,  Henry's  ongoing, 
widely  publicized  bouts  with  Ford 
executives,  axed  Ford  wives,  and  his 
partying  antics  made  this  job  easy. 

E  erpts:  In  his  senior  year  [at  Yale],  just  weeks  before 
h]was  to  graduate,  Henry  II  handed  in  a  ghost-written 
l(iior  thesis.  Unfortunately  he  had  forgotten  to  remove 
En  bill  from  "Rosie's,"  the  tutoring  service  that  had 
voared  the  paper.  Called  to  account,  Henry  dropped 
o\  of  the  university  without  receiving  a  diploma.  (Eigh- 
wi  years  later,  addressing  the  Yale  Political  Union, 
M  began  to  read  a  prepared  speech,  stopped,  grinned 
&]'  said,  "I  didn't  write  this  speech  either.") .  .  .  fust 
b  ire  he  had  entered  Yale  in  1936,  Henry  II  met  Anne 
bDonnell,  [and]  they  began  to  date.  .  .  .  It  was  at  about 
1|  time  that  Henry  II  met  a  Harvard  man  named  fohn 
F.\'ennedy,  who  was  seeing  Anne's  sister  Charlotte.  In 
lc  ,  for  a  time  fack  was  engaged  to  her.  But  the  engage- 
mat  was  short-lived,  largely  because  the  McDonnells 
d.  ippruved  of  the  young  Bostonian.  They  regarded  fack 
fc'b  "moral  roustabout"  and  his  father,  Ambassador 
It  ph  P.  Kennedy,  as  a  "crook  and  a  thorough  bound- 
fflj  Years  later,  when  then  Senator  Kennedy  ran  into 
k'l.  fames  Francis  McDonnell,  he  said,  "Did  you  know 
I'\most  married  your  daughter!" 

\Yes,  I  did,"  replied  Mrs.  McDonnell,  "and  I'm  happy 
vi  didn't." 


HANDMADE 
IN  AMERICA 


ComvrSiUions  unit  I 
by  rWlwakx-  Dmdi 


by 

Barbaralee  Diamonstein  (Har- 
ry N.  Abrams,  Inc.,  $49.50).  In 
this  splendidly  illustrated  vol- 
ume some  among  these  out- 
standing craftsmen  make  pro- 
vocative as  well  as  profound 
observations  about  the  func- 
tion of  beauty  and  the  unend- 
ing controversy  over  whether  anything  functional  can  be 
art.  For  sure,  if  it's  sold  in  a  gallery,  it  commands  a  price 
that  the  same  thing  sold  in  a  crafts  shop  never  can. 

Excerpt:  From  colonial  times,  there  was  a  tradition  of 
people  who  came  to  this  country  to  become  furniture 
makers  and  blacksmiths,  potters  and  weavers.  By  the  mid- 
19th  century  the  Industrial  Revolution  Was  weakening 
and  nearly  destroying  this  tradition.  As  contemporary 
America  was  being  born,  crafts  were  dying.  .  .  .William 
Morris'  popular  arts  and  crafts  movement  stimulated  a 
conscious  focus  on  crafts  in  the  U.S.  [during  the  early  20th 
century]  and  a  gradual  upsurge  of  interest  in  the.revival  of 
craftsmanship.  The  movement  became  identified  with  a 
style — the  craftsman  style — marked  by  simplicity,  sever- 
ity, and  a  regard  for  natural  materials.  The  style  was  aimed 
at  linking  furniture  to  architecture  rather  than  at  achiev- 
ing lasting  recognition  among  the  traditional  fine  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  It  did  help  significantly  in  raising 
the  level  of  artistic  worth  in  the  decorative  and  applied  arts 
within  an  anti-industrial  ethic.  .  .  and  served  as  inspira- 
tion to  such  people  as  designer  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  and 
architect  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 
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Other  Comments 

Often  comments  by  others  stimulate,  irritate, 
abuse  or  amuse  this  editors  mind.  -MSF 


"Reaganll  Win  ...  If 

we  offer  a  party  that  can't  say  no  to 
anyone  with  a  letterhead  and  a  mailing 
list .  .  .  that  mouths  the  words  'strong 
defense'  but  opposes  every  program 
designed  to  provide  it  .  .  .  that  is 
'shocked'  anew  each  time  the  Soviet 
Union  reveals  its  barbaric  side." 

— Senator  John  Glenn  (D-Ohio), 
in  the  New  York  Post 

Market  Tip 

Don't  gamble;  take  all  your  savings 
and  buy  some  good  stock  and  hold  it 
till  it  goes  up,  then  sell  it.  If  it  don't  go 
up,  don't  buy  it. 

— Will  Rogers  in  Good  Advice, 

by  William  Safire  and  Leonard  Safir 

Image  High 

To  Americans,  Canada  is  towering 
pine  trees,  majestic  mountains  and 
stalwart  Mounties.  At  least  that's 
the  way  Canadian  beermakers  see  it, 
and  they  say  it  all  adds  up  to  big 
beer  sales. 

"Let's  face  it,  people  drink  images," 
says  H.  Hollis  Brace,  president  of  Mol- 
son  Breweries  International. 

— New  York  Times 

Fleeting  Friends 

The  assassination  occurred  just  as 
Abdullah  entered  the  mosque;  a  gun- 
man shot  him  in  the  head  from  a 
distance  of  about  two  yards.  Hussein 
describes  what  he  saw  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye  just  after  the  first  shot: 
"Most  of  my  grandfather's  so-called 
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friends  were  fleeing  in  every  direc- 
tion. I  can  see  them  now,  those  men 
of  dignity  and  high  estate,  doubled  up, 
cloaked  figures  scattering  like  bent 
old  terrified  women.  That  picture,  far 
more  distinct  than  the  face  of  the  as- 
sassin, has  remained  with  me  ever 
since  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
frailty  of  political  devotion." 

— King  Hussein  profile, 
by  John  Newhouse,  New  Yorker 

The  Great  Leveller 

It  was  reported  that  a  16-year-old 
boy  on  a  council  estate  on  Tyneside 
was  being  paid  £35,000  a  year  by  a 
computer  games  company  to  write 
programmes  for  new  games.  .  .  .  The 
British  class  system  will  never  sur- 
vive the  impact  of  the  computer  age, 
that  great  technological  leveller.  An 
early  capacity  to  learn  dead  lan- 
guages and  thus  to  pass  through  the 
top  echelons  of  the  public  school 
system  and  so  to  Oxbridge,  will  not 
survive  indefinitely  the  arrival  of  the 
home  computer. 

— Tony  Rudd 
Rowe  Rudd  &  Co.  Ltd.,  London 

Tried  &  True  Tactic 

"The  world  is  such  a  farce.  Think 
about  it.  When  married  men  court 
women,  they  tell  them  their  wives 
don't  understand  them  .  .  .  that  there 
is  no  communication  .  .  .  they've 
drifted  apart  because  their  tastes  have 
become  so  different.  The  man  is  the 
victim  of  the  Strega  [witch]  at  home. 
We  women  believe  what  they  say.  We 


tell  them  how  we  understand  .  .  .  w 
know  we  can  change  all  that  an 
make  them  happy. 

"Time  goes  by  and  history  repeal 
itself.  .  .  .  The  understanding  woma| 
eventually  becomes  the  Strega  i 
home.  The  man  will  say  those  thing 
over  and  over  again  to  other  womei 
Bingo.  He  leaves  you. 

"I  ask  you  .  .  .  Isn't  life  a  farce?" 

— Cristina  Austin  Ford  i 
Never  Complain,  Never  Explaii 
by  Victor  LasW 


"It  might  seem  unfair  to  n 
ward  [with  a  Nobel  Prize] 
person  for  having  so  muc 
pleasure  over  the  years,  asl 
ing  the  maize  plant  to  soli 
specific  problems  and  the 
watching  its  responses." 

— Barbara  McClintock.  winner  < 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  Medicii 


Confucius  Will  Win 

In  retrospect  the  most  sigmficai 
subject  of  our  talk  over  dinner  [wil 
Prime  Minister  Shigeru  Yoshida]  i 
1964  was  China.  It  was  a  con  vers 
tion  we  had  begun  1 1  years  befoi 
when  I  first  met  him  in  Tokyo,  t 
that  time  Yoshida,  an  "old  Chir 
hand"  from  his  days  as  a  diploma 
told  me  that  he  had  made  a  hfelon 
study  of  Chinese  culture  and  retains 
a  deep  respect  for  it.  He  believed  th; 
just  as  no  invader  had  ever  been  ab 
to  conquer  China  permanently,  tj 
invasion  of  communism  would  inev 
tably  fail  in  its  attempt  to  overcorr 
centuries  of  Confucian  influenc 
Chinese  intellectuals,  though  in  ten 
porary  eclipse  in  1953,  would  event! 
ally  prevail  over  the  communist  ide< 
logues,  Yoshida  said. 

— Richard  Nixon,  Leade 

Forbes  on  Top  | 

A  magazine  editor  has  to  sper 
most  of  her  time  reading  other  publ 
cations,  which  for  [Wendy  Reid]  Cris 
means  everything  from  the  New  Yoi 
Times  to  regional  magazines  such ; 
Seattle  Woman.  She  also  includes  tl 
three  old  boys  of  business  magazine 
and  has  a  curious,  even  sexist,  way 1 
defining  their  appeal  by  imaginii 
them  as  three  different  men. 

"I  would  sleep  with  Forbes,  hai 
coffee  with  Business  Week  and  n< 
answer  the  phone  if  Fortune  called. 
— Savvy  editor  Wendy  Reid  Cris 
in  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democu 
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Why  do  the  top  companies  in  13 
najor  industries  use  Citicorp  Diners  Club 
to  save  money  on  travel  and 
entertainment? 


ving  industries  use  tile  Citicorp  Diners  Club  Corporate  Card  System.  Aerospace  •  Electronics  •  Pharmaceuticals  •  Soap  and  Cosmetics  •  Rubber 
•  Commercial  Banking  •  Sporting  Goods  and  Toys;*  Food  Retailing  •  Leather*  Entertainment  and  Communication  Services  •  Metal  Products. 


Because  they  want  to  stayon  top. 


When  you're  at  the  top  of  your  field  you 
I 't  afford  to  make  mistakes. 

k>  when  we  approached  the  largest  com- 
[  ties  in  fields  as  diverse  as  aerospace, 
sips  and  cosmetics,  electronics,  pharma- 
cy ticals  and  rubber,  they  all  subjected  our 
f  tern  to  a  highly  critical  examination. 

When  they  saw  how  much  money  they 
I  Id  save  with  our  System,  all  13  companies 
s  led  with  us. 

We  Can  Save  You  Millions 
On  T&E  Spending. 

iome  examples  of  savings  by  companies 
i  >ur  program  include:  a  reduction  in  cash 
stances  of  over  $6  million;  an  increase  in 
1  t-year  profits  of  over  $1  million;  plus  a 
s  ings  of  $2-3  million  in  travel  discounts 
t  n  suppliers. 


Worldwide  Acceptance  Where 
You  Do  Business  Most. 

Saving  money  is  not  the  only  reason  to 
enroll  in  our  Corporate  Card  System. 

\bur  employees  will  have  the  security  of 
knowing  that  Citicorp  Diners  Club  can 
provide  them  with  virtually  100%  accept- 
ance at  major  airlines,  car  rental  agencies 
and  hotels.  We're  also  accepted  at  most  of 
the  world's  finest  shops  and  restaurants, 
located  in  precisely  those  places  where 
the  vast  majority  of  the  world's  business 
is  conducted. 

And  we're  growing  fast.  In  the  first  full 
year  that  Citicorp  owned  Diners  Club  over 
75,000  establishments  were  added  to  the 
long  list  that  now  accept  the  card. 

Call  loll  Free  800-525-7000. 

Let  us  demonstrate  to  you  how  our  Sys- 
tem is  working  for  more  and  more  major 
corporations  of  America.  If  your  company 


requires  employees  to  travel  and  entertain 
frequently  call  Citicorp  Diners  Club  at  our 
toll  free  number  or  write  to  Jack  Flynn,  VP, 
at  575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10043. 
He'll  be  glad  to  arrange  a  meeting. 

When  you  mean  business. 


DINERS  CLUB 
INTERNATIONAL* 


381?  3H5bT8  OOOS 

R   C  R088INS 
**"  71  DC 

CITICORP  ©  DINERS  CLUB 

Worldwide  financial  and  traveler  services 


The  Citicorp  Diners  Club  Corporate  Card  System. 

)iner»  Club,  [nc  l%3 


Anticipating  the  needs  of  an  honored  guest  is  part  ot  the  Japanese  tradition  of  hospitality 


ACCOMMODATION 


Now,  JAL  accommodates  business  travelers 

in  two  new  ways. 


In  Japan,  hospitality  is  an  age-old  tradition.  But  it  is  not 
unchanging.  A  good  host  responds  to  the  new  without 
forsaking  the  best  of  the  old. 

In  this  spirit,  Japan  Air  Lines  proudly  announces  two 
major  new  improvements  that  allow  us  to  accommodate 
business  travelers  with  even  better  service. 

Improved  service  at  no  surcharge: 
New  JAL  Executive  Class. 

Now,  JAL  has  expanded  and  improved  business  class 
service  to  accommodate  more  of  you  in  even  greater 
comfort— at  no  surcharge  over  normal  economy  fare:;: 

Our  new  JAL  EXECUTIVE  CLASS  has  its  own  spacious 
cabin.  Seating  is  wide  and  plush,  ergonomically  designed  for 
maximum  comfort.  In  each  row,  there  are  only  eight  seats 
across,  with  36/37-inch  pitch  to  allow  extra  legroom.  For 
relaxation,  there  are  complimentary  headphones,  wakeup 
kits,  cocktails,  even  champagne.  Meals  are  seven-course 
feasts,  with  a  choice  of  Japanese  or  Western  entree.  And 
even  before  boarding,  you  receive  preferential  treatment 
af  special  JAL  EXECUTIVE  CLASS  check-in  counters. 

Inflight,  no  other  airline  is  so  accommodating  to 
business  travelers.  And  preflight,  even  postflight. 


New,  expanded 
-4  JAL  Executive  Class. — (-Economy  Class 
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no  other  airline  offers  so  many  special  services.  Everything 
from  bilingual  business  cards  to  special  hotel  rates 

Bonus  flights  and  upgrading: 
New  JAL  Mileage  Bank— USA. 

Now,  JAL  accommodates  frequent  flyers  with  bonus 
flights  and  upgrading  when  you  join  the  new  JAL  MILEAGE 
BANK-USA* 

When  you  travel  First  Class  or  JAL  Executive  Class,  you 
earn  mileage  points,  redeemable  for  upgrading  or  free  rouru 
trips.  Choose  from  nine  exciting  vacation  destinations  in  the 
Orient,  including  Hong  Kong  and  Bangkok,  with  stopovers  ir 
Japan.  Or  save  for  the  ultimate  bonus:  Two  free  First  Class 
round-the-world  tickets. 

The  JAL  MILEAGE  BANK 
USA  is  open  free  of  charge  to 
anyone  with  a  U.S.  mailing 
address.  Details  and 
application  forms  can  be 
obtained  at  JAL  ticket  offices 
or  by  calling  800-472-7330. 

There  are  other  ways  to  fly  to  the  Orient.  But  only  Jape 
Air  Lines  is  prepared  to  accommodate  you  in  so  much 
comfort— and  with  so  many  extras 

For  reservations  or  information,  contact  your  Travel 
Agent  or  Corporate  Travel  Department.  Or  call  us  directly  at 
800-J-A-L-F-O-N-E  (800-525-3663). 

■f  Effective  November  14.  1983  subject  to  government  approw 
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Hong  Kong,  one  of  the  travel  option 


UJXPAN  AIR  LINES 


TO  BE  PREPARED  IS  EVERYTHING. 


 -  


"act  and  Comment  H 

By  M.S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Deputy  Editor-in-Chief 


GIVE  'EM  THE  MEANS  TO  FIGHT 


The  U.S.  should  do  more  for  the  Afghan  insurgents.  The 
.p  we've  given  them  has  been  negligible.  This  year  we're 
;  ^plying  barely  $100  million  worth  of  weapons.  Contrast 
:  it  with  the  billions  the  Soviets  supplied  annually  to  the 
1  trth  Vietnamese  when  they  were  fighting  us. 
\  signal  Soviet  advantage  in  this  war  has  been  its  un- 
:illenged  air  superiority.  One  need  of  the  Afghan  guerril- 
is  obvious:  shoulder-fired  rocket  launchers,  which 


would  be  lethal  against  Soviet  helicopters.  In  sufficient 
numbers,  these  battle-proven  weapons  would  sharply  re- 
duce Soviet  mobility. 

The  Afghans  have  demonstrated  their  willingness  to 
fight,  but  blood  and  courage  alone  are  not  enough. 

Don't  we  owe  it  to  our  principles  of  freedom  to  give 
these  people  more  effective  means  to  resist  their  would-be 
Soviet  conquerors? 


USELESS  TAX 


The  Treasury  Department  has  asked  Congress  to  abolish 
30%  withholding  tax  foreigners  must  pay  on  interest 
ned  from  U.S.  bonds. 
Zongress  should  heed  this  call. 

The  tax,  imposed  in  the  Sixties,  has  been  counterpro- 
:ctive.  The  political  logic  behind  its  enactment  was 
;  iple  enough:  Americans  pay  tax  on  interest;  why 
SDuldn't  foreigners? 

The  answer  is:  They  don't.  Overseas  investors  wouldn't 
by  U.S.  bonds  directly  because  of  this  withholding.  In- 

TALKING  OF 

The  Administration  will  have  to  tangle  with  the  tar 
foy  of  the  so-called  worldwide  unitary  tax  after  next 
Ar's  elections. 

Under  this  concept,  states  like  California  (which  led  the 
uiy  here,  naturally)  can  tax  the  overseas  profits  as  well  as 
■>.  profits  of  multinational  companies  operating  in  their 
( nam.  IBM  would  not  only  have  to  pay  taxes  on  money 
(  ned  in  Britain  to  Britain,  but  to  California,  too. 

This  is,  of  course,  double  taxation;  U.S.  and  foreign 
i  dtinational  companies  are  up  in  arms  about  it.  Last  June 
i  :  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  this 
Mieme  for  reasons  only  obtuse  lawyers  could  appreciate, 
'dozen  states  have  followed  California's  lead. 

rhe  appeal  of  such  a  levy  is  obvious.  Why  not  get  more 
jut  of  those  big  bad  multinationals,  especially  forcign- 
i  ;ed  ones,  and  spare  small,  local  businesses. 

There  arc  costs,  however.  Britain,  Canada  and  Japan 


stead,  American  companies  had  to  set  up  subsidiaries  in 
the  Netherlands  Antilles  and  then  float  bonds  through 
foreign-based  banks. 

Last  year  about  28%  of  new  U.S.  corporate  debt  was 
financed  this  way.  Moveover,  part  of  the  costs  involved  in 
this  maneuver  is  tax  deductible  (see  Forbes,  Oct.  24). 
Thus  the  Treasury  figures  Uncle  Sam  would  gain  up  to  $50 
million  in  revenue  by  repealing  the  withholding  tax. 

Here's  one  "tax  cut"  that  would  indisputably  gain  rev- 
enue. Go  to  it,  Senator  Dole. 

TAXES . . . 

have  informed  the  Administration  that  the  tax  will  dis- 
courage investment  by  their  countries  in  the  U.S.  and  that 
they  may  well  retaliate  if  the  exaction  is  not  challenged. 
Mrs.  Thatcher  has  been  especially  emphatic  on  the  possi- 
bility of  countermeasures.  Among  them  is  withdrawing 
tax  rebates  for  U.S.  companies  in  the  U.K.  that  have  their 
headquarters  in  states  with  the  odious  tax. 

This  form  of  double  taxation  also  sets  a  horrible  prece- 
dent for  Third  World  countries. 

With  elections  coming  up,  the  Administration  has  un- 
derstandably ducked  proposing  legislation  that  would  ban 
unitary  taxation.  Accused  of  being  too  friendly  to  the  rich, 
the  GOP  doesn't  want  to  be  seen  allegedly  helping  big 
companies  at  the  expense  of  smaller  ones. 

After  November  1984,  though,  the  President  ought  to 
move  quickly  to  prohibit  this  levy.  We'll  all  end  up  losers 
if  this  tax  concept  is  not  nipped  in  the  bud. 
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e  1983  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc  Member 


Why  should  you  invest  with  Dean  Witter! 

Ask  our  clients.  \ 


A  member  of  the  Sears  Financial  Network 
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What's  Ahead  for  Business 


THE  GOOD  NEWS  BLUES 


The  unease 
haunting  the 
capital  markets 


Unemployment  is  declining,  productivity  is  rising  and  corporate 
profits  are  rising,  too.  The  latest  reports  on  inflation  (consumer  prices 
increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.2%,  producer  prices  2.7% )  are  hearten- 
ing. The  federal  deficit  in  fiscal  1983  was  probably  $10  billion  to  $15 
billion  less  than  the  $210  billion  estimate  of  July,  only  four  months 
before.  Borrowings  in  the  private  sector  remain,  all  things  considered, 
modest.  Yet  an  unease  continues  to  haunt  the  capital  markets.  You 
might  call  it  a  case  of  the  good  news  blues. 

As  this  is  written,  the  prime  rate  is  11%,  just  where  it  was  as  1983 
began.  The  discount  rate  is  8.5%,  also  just  where  it  was  at  the  start  of 
the  year.  The  rates  on  three-month  Treasury  bills  (8.53%),  seven-year 
notes  (11.30%)  and  30-year  bonds  (11.50%)  are  all  significantly  higher 
than  their  respective  rates  at  the  start  of  the  year.  True,  they  are  down 
from  their  spike-high  levels  of  mid- 1982.  But  they  remain  far  higher 
than  should  be  required  by  traditional  expectations  of  "real  returns." 
In  short,  while  both  the  economy  and  the  stock  market  have  recovered 
smartly,  the  bond  market  has  not.  It's  as  if  an  otherwise  healthy 
patient  were  displaying  an  alarming  symptom  of  an  ominous  disease. 

That  symptom  is  severe  enough  by  historical  standards  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  durability  of  the  present  recovery.  It's  surely  severe  enough  to 
cast  doubt  on  chances  for  further  significant  gains  in  the  stock  market. 


Still 
no  sign 
of  a  crunch 


But  where  is  the  credit  crunch  that  the  bond  market  seems  to  be 
discounting?  Nowhere  in  sight.  Theory  is  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment's huge  needs  will  shoulder  aside  private-sector  borrowers.  Yet 
the  crunch  still  hasn't  arrived,  and  the  date  keeps  getting  deferred. 
Mitigating  the  need  for  corporate  borrowing,  aftertax  corporate  profits 
for  1983  as  a  whole  should  be  up  13%,  and  corporate  cash  flow  up  13%, 
from  depressed  1982.  At  the  same  time,  business  investment  in  fixed 
assets  (a  rock-hard  measure  of  capital  demand)  this  year  is  below  that 
in  current  dollars  of  depressed  1982. 

Won't  continued  economic  recovery  spur  the  demand  for  private 
credit?  Not  necessarily.  No  one  seriously  doubts  profits  and  cash  flow 
will  grow  even  more  sharply  in  1984.  Wharton  Econometrics,  for 
example,  foresees  both  aftertax  corporate  profits  and  cash  flow  up  29% 
next  year.  Wharton  also  forecasts  fixed  investment  up  a  far  more 
modest  6%.  There  are  two  reasons  private  business  doesn't  need  so 
much  credit.  One  is  that  there  remains  a  substantial  margin  of  unused 
industrial  capacity.  The  other  is  that  the  changing  nature  of  the 
economy  (see  "The  molting  of  America,"  Nor.  22,  1982)  involves  a  shift 
from  capital-intensive  industry  to  knowledge-intensive  industry.  Says 
Wharton  Econometrics'  Donald  Straszheim:  "We're  telling  businesses, 
'Don't  worry  about  crowding  out  this  year,  or  even  next.'  " 


Something's 
got  to  give 


Something's  got  to  give,  and  What's  Ahead  suspects  it  is  going  to  be 
the  capital  market's  blues.  The  case  for  interest  rates'  declining  is  far 
stronger  than  for  their  rising. 


The  Forbes  Index 


Stepping  up  the  pace.  After  several  weeks  of  narrowing 
percentage  gains,  the  Forbes  Index  moved  into  high  gear 
with  a  strong  2%  gain  for  the  latest  reporting  period. 
There  was  a  minor,  but  disappointing,  setback  in  retail 
sales  in  August,  but  consumers  returned  to  their  free- 
spending  ways  in  September.  Retail  sales  were  up  1.6% 
from  August  and  10.7%  higher  than  they  were  in  the  same 


period  last  year.  Industrial  production  was  up  1.5%  in  tin 
latest  month  and  is  some  11.9%  stronger  than  it  wa 
September  1982. 

The  final  bit  of  good  news  is  that  more  Americans  ar 
going  back  to  work.  New  unemployment  claims  c 
391,200  in  September  were  5.4%  lower  than  August  ani 
some  280,600,  or  41.7%,  lower  than  September  1982. 


The  Forbes  Index  is  a  measure  of  U.S.  economic  activity 
composed  of  eight  equally  weighted  elements:  Total  in- 
dustrial production,  new  claims  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation, the  cost  of  services  relative  to  all  consumer 
prices,  the  level  of  new  orders  for  durable  goods  com- 
pared with  manufacturers'  inventories,  total  retail  sales, 
new  housing  starts,  personal  income,  the  change  in  the 
amount  of  consumer  installment  debt  outstanding. 

To  measure  these  eight  elements,  Forbes  monitors  11 
series  of  U.S.  government  data.  The  last  14  months'  data 
for  each  series  are  presented  at  right. 


The  Forbes  Index  Components 


Inventories 

140 

1,520 

New  orders 

100 

1,440 

r — 

Industrial  production  index  1 1967=  100) 
Seasonally  adiusted  (Federal  Reserve) 


Manufacturers  new  orders  and  inventories 

(Sbillions)  seasonally  (Dept.  of  Commerce) 


Personal  income  (Sbillions)  wage  and  salary  dis- 
bursements, seasonally  adiusted  |Dcpt.  of  Commerce! 


Unemployment  claims  (thousands) 
seasonally  adiusted  (Dept.  of  Labor! 


Retail  store  sales  (Sbillions) 
seasonally  adjusted  (Dept.  of  Commerce! 


Consumer  installment  credit  (Sbillions! 
total,  seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 
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inouncing  the  difference 
tween  a  luxury  car 
d  a  premium  automobile. 


re  than  a  subtle  That  it  be,  above  all,  rewarding 

nee.  to  drive,  not  just  ride  in.  This 

asic  difference.  philosophy  guided  our 

engineering  approach  to  every 

ilosophy.  aspect  of  this  automobile-its 

ingle  guiding  philosophy  ride>  handling,  performance, 

d  this  car  was  this:  Even  the  way  it  looks. 


Yet  we've  done  all  this  while 
improving  those  luxury  features 
you  enjoy,  and  even  adding  a 
number  of  new  ones. 

If  you  turn  the  page,  we  think 
you'll  discover  something  quite 
unusual. 


THE  NEW  CONTINENTAL  MARK  VII. 


« v  Continental  Mark  VII  is 
distinguished  by  the  way 
d3s  and  rides.  For  it  actu- 
)  s  on  air.  Its  electronically 
j .3d  air  suspension,  a 
logical  advance  offered 
kher  carmaker,  gives  you 
pmbination  of  riding 
I  and  control.  It  automati- 
fels  the  car  to  compen- 


sate for  changes  in  passenger 
or  luggage  load. 

Inside,  the  new  Mark  VII  empha- 
sizes driver  control  without  for- 
getting about  the  luxuries  of  life. 
You  reach  the  controls  almost 
without  reaching.  Electronic 
instruments  keep  you  informed 
with  large  digital  displays.  The 
luxurious  front  seats  are  not 


only  individually  reclining  but,  as 
an  option,  even  heated. 

The  new  Continental  Mark  VII 
from  Lincoln-maker  of  the 
highest  quality  luxury  cars  built 
in  America*  Come  drive  a 
premium  automobile. 

*Based  on  a  survey  of  owner-reported  problems 
during  the  first  three  months  of  ownership 
of  1983  luxury  cars. 


THE  NEW  CONTINENTAL  MARK  VII. 


LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVISION 


Forbes 


Here  is  a  promising  proposal  for  bringing  health  care  costs  undet 
stricter  control.  Many  doctors  hate  it. 


Shock!  Terror! 
Invisible  hand  strikes 
California  doctors 


The  nation's  rising  health  care  costs 

In  1960  the  nation  spent  less  than  $26  billion  on  health  care.  By  the  end 
of  this  year,  we  will  be  spending  almost  14  times  that — $362  billion. 

National  health  expenditures  and  percent  of  gross  national  product 
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By  Ellen  Paris 


T|  he  powerful  California  Medi 
cal  Association  recently  mailei 
out  samples  of  brochures  to  b| 
handed  out  by  the  CMA's  30,000  phyl 
sician  members.  Addressed  "To  Mji 
Patients,"  the  brochure  darkly  warnjl 
that  thanks  to  a  new  California  la^ 
"you  may  lose  your  right  to  choosl 
your  own  doctor." 

Has  socialized  medicine  arrived  h 
California?  No.  It's  not  Karl  Marx  thj 
good  doctors  are  inveighing  againsi 
but  Adam  Smith.  In  fuly  the  Califon 
ma  legislature  passed  a  law  allowinj 
the  widespread  creation  of  Preferre< 
Provider  Organizations,  or  PPOs,  ai 
attempt  to  bring  free  market  competi 
tion  to  bear  on  the  state's  runawa1 
health  care  costs — nearly  $30  billion 
In  California's  largest  urban  centers, 
health  care  costs  have  risen  nearb 
200%  since  1972.  (The  state's  con 
sumer  price  index  over  the  same  peri 
od  rose  only  140%.) 

What's  a  PPO?  In  essence,  PPOi 
allow  those  who  pay  for  health  care  t< 
contract  in  advance  for  services  witl 
those  who  provide  care.  Since  pa 
tients  only  rarely  pay — insurant 
companies  usually  do — this  means,  ii 
effect,  that  the  insurance  companies 
deal  directly  with  hospitals  and  doc 
tors.  There  are  four  kinds  of  PP09 
entrepreneurial  ones,  payor-based 
ones  and  PPOs  formed  by  doctors  an< 
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spitals.  The  latter  two  are  the  most 
portant.  Hospital  PPOs:  Suppose 
lealth  care  insurance  underwriter 
;nts  to  contain  its  hospitalization 
its.  The  underwriter  solicits  bids 
m  hospitals  for  services.  The  hospi- 
s  form  PPOs  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cting.  Once  a  price  is  agreed  upon, 
E  insurance  company  sends  its  pa- 
nts to  that  hospital  and  the  suc- 
;sful  bidder  is  legally  obliged  to  sup- 
r  the  service  at  that  price  in  the  year 
ead.  If  rising  costs  eliminate  the 
spitals'  margins,  too  bad  for  the 
spitals. 

Doctor  PPOs:  Like  the  hospital 
Os,  the  physician  PPOs  bid  for  the 
ht  to  provide  everything  from  gall 
idder  operations  to  tonsilectomies 
d  open-heart  surgeries — at  fixed 
ces.  Insurance  companies  using  the 

0  will  direct  patients  toward  those 
ctors  who  keep  costs  down. 

Last  year  health  care  consumed 
.5%  of  the  gross  national  product — 
22  billion.  Of  that  the  nation's 
4,000  doctors  received  $62  billion 
id  the  7,000  hospitals  got  $135  bil- 
In.  That  was  an  increase  of  262% 
jer   1972   expenditures;  the 
ierall  Consumer  Price  Index 
mbed  a  more  modest  130%. 
iwiously,  therefore,  a  lot  more 
im  inflation  is  involved.  It 
presents   the  unconstrained 
fusion  of  new  health  care 
jits  for  everything  from  CAT 
inners  and  NMRs  to  malprac- 
ie  litigation — and  the  market 
:wer  that  doctors  derive  from 
:i  fact  that  most  health  costs 
:  paid  by  third  parties  rather 
in  the  patients  themselves, 
alth  care,  in  short,  operates  outside 
competitive  market  system.  In 

1  s,  American  medicine  resembles 
stern  European  inefficiency — it  is 
eady  socialized.  At  the  most  basic 
rel,  bringing  medicine  into  the  mar- 
t  system  through  PPOs  would 
like  it  responsive  to  market  signals, 
cely  result:  a  rash  of  hospital  bank- 
otcies  and  not  a  few  unemployed 
ctors. 

^ook  what  the  PPO  does.  Until  now 
alth  care  insurers  have  written 
en-ended  liability  policies.  The  cost 
their  claims  is  unknown  until  the 
:1s  come  due.  The  health  care  pro- 
lers  held  all  the  cards.  The  ultimate 
i^ers?  The  public,  because  the  cost  of 
;  insurance  gets  packed  into  the 
icral  price  structure.  Built  into  the 
jit  of  every  American  car,  for  exam- 
:,  is  $300  in  medical  premiums, 
j)st  of  which  is  mandated  by  union 
itracts.  Last  year  health  insurance 
:miums  climbed  nearly  25%  for  the 
tion  as  a  whole — in  California,  as 


much  as  40% . 

The  PPOs  attempt  to  give  the  con- 
sumers a  few  cards.  "The  PPO,"  says 
Harold  Kwalwasser,  a  Los  Angeles 
lawyer  specializing  in  antitrust  and 
health  care  economics,  "is  basically 
an  exercise  in  shifting  risk  from  the 
insurance  companies  to  the  doctors 
and  hospitals." 

Savings  could  be  substantial.  Blue 
Cross  of  California,  for  example,  re- 
cently contracted  with  PPOs  covering 


Where  the  dollars  go 


In  1982  hospitals  received  almost 
half  of  the  $322  billion  spent, 
while  doctors  accounted  for  an- 
other $62  billion,  or  19.2%. 


1982 


Nursing  homes 

$27.3  billion 


Public  health 

$8.6  billion 
2.7% 


Drugs 

$22.4  billion 

Dental 

$19.5  billion 
Research  and  construction 

$14.0  billion 


1 10  hospitals  and  7,000  doctors  at  dis- 
counts of  10%  to  25%.  Los  Angeles' 
Security  Pacific  National  Bank  con- 
tracted with  a  PPO  for  16,000  employ- 
ees in  September;  the  bank  hopes  to 
save  $800,000  to  $1  million  annually 
in  health  plan  costs.  And  Dr.  Edward 
Zalta,  president  of  a  PPO  called  Cali- 
fornia Preferred  Professionals,  a  doc- 
tor's PPO  in  Glendora,  Calif.,  reports 
that  his  1,200  members  have  been 
contracting  for  a  broad  range  of  ser- 
vices at  savings  of  up  to  22%  of  last 
year's  costs. 

Despite  the  California  Medical  As- 
sociation's noisy  protests,  most  Cali- 
fornia hospital  executives  seem  to  fa- 
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vor  the  PPO  idea.  This  is  especially 
true  at  the  investor-owned  chains, 
which  are  relatively  cost-efficient  and 
so  stand  to  gain  market  share  at  the 
expense  of  their  gold-plated  "nonprof- 
it" competitors. 

The  CMA's  president,  Dr.  Robert 
Burnett,  insists  that  his  organization 
is  not  against  contracting,  just  against 
PPOs  as  currently  legislated.  "The 
PPO,"  he  sniffs,  "is  as  firm  as  a  bowl 
of  jello."  In  any  case,  many  California 
doctors  stand  to  lose  a  good  deal  of 
power  if  PPOs  catch  on.  Attorney 
Kwalwasser  explains  why: 

"With  PPOs  the  insurance  compa- 
nies can  say  to  the  hospitals  and  doc- 
tors: 'If  you  want  any  of  our  patients, 
you'll  have  to  treat  them  at  the  rates 
we've  contracted  for.'  "  This  new  lev- 
erage, Kwalwasser  adds,  "changes  the 
entire  market  dynamics"  of  health 
care  delivery. 

Hardest  hit  would  be  those  doctors 
with  the  least  leverage:  the  sole  prac- 
titioners. As  Dr.  Marshall  Bernes  of 
California  Primary  Physicians  Medi- 
cal Group  puts  it:  "PPOs  will  be  influ- 
ential in  shifting  business  to  large 
medical  groups." 

Some  California  doctors  claim 
there  is  a  fundamental  conflict  be- 
tween economic  efficiency  and 
sound  health  care.  "If  I  start  limit- 
ing the  kind  of  care  my  patient 
receives  in  order  to  stay  within  the 
parameters  of  contracting,"  com- 
plains  Dr.   Maurice   Sandler,  a 
northern  California  urologist  who 
has  refused  to  contract,  "I  become 
a  rationer  of  health  care  delivery. 
I've  never  yet  had  anyone  ask  me 
for  a  cheaper  operation." 
Which  underlines  the  beauty  of  the 
PPO  idea:  The  patient  who  is  largely 
ignorant  about  medical  costs  and  op- 
tions won't  be  asked  to  cut  costs.  The 
doctor  will. 

But  there  are  also  problems — there 
always  are.  Among  them: 

PPOs  are  not  a  perfect  cure.  They 
are,  for  example,  probably  better  suit- 
ed to  urban  areas  where  hospitals  and 
doctors  are  in  adequate  supply.  A  ru- 
ral heart  attack  victim  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  drive  100  miles  to  a  PPO 
when  a  non-PPO  physician  is  five 
minutes  away. 

There  is  always  the  danger  that 
some  avaricious  (or  just  sloppy)  PPOs 
will  win  contracts  at  prices  so  low 
that  corners  must  be  cut  too  finely. 
"It's  a  zoo  out  there,"  says  Arnold 
Glassman,  employee  benefits  man- 
ager at  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  of  the 
intense  competition  among  Califor- 
nia's doctors  and  hospitals.  "Everyone 
is  trying  to  grab  market  share,  and  no 
one  is  worrying  too  much  about  the 


quality  of  the  product." 

Negligence  lawyers  could  have  a 
field  day.  Lawyers  contacted  by 
Forbes  believe  that  if  insurers  use  the 
PPO  mechanism  to  encourage  pa- 
tients to  use  certain  physicians  and 
hospitals,  then  the  insurer  has  played 
a  role  in  providing  the  health  care — 
and  therefore  could  be  held  liable  in 
malpractice  suits.  Scary,  that. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  PPOs 


Dr  Robert  Burnett  (left),  Congressman  Rem  Wyden  (below) 
Two  totally  different  viewpoints. 


are  a  new  phenomenon,  everyone  is 
stepping  gingerly.  Employers  may  es- 
tablish a  dual  system  under  which  an 
employee  can  choose  a  contracting 
PPO  or  noncontracting  hospital  and 
doctor.  If  the  patient  chooses  a  PPO, 
almost  100%  of  the  cost  is  reim- 
bursed. Otherwise,  the  usual  80%  is. 
So  there  is  free  choice  but  strong  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  choose  the  PPO. 
But  whatever  they  are,  PPOs  do  not 


put  the  government  deeper  into 
pie's  business.  They  are  simplyi 
sound  proposal  for  bringing  econom 
order.  And  they  are  an  idea  who 
time  has  probably  come.  Congrei 
man  Ron  Wyden  (D-Ore.)  recently 
troduced  legislation  that  would  strii 
state  laws  that  restrict  the  develc 
ment  of  PPOs.  Not  without  reasi 
does  Wyden  refer  to  his  bill  as  "b| 
rier-striking."  ■ 


Insiders  are  taking  companies  private  at  a 
record  rate,  sometimes  in  self-defense, 
sometimes  out  of  enlightened  self-interest. 
But  how  are  the  outsiders  coming  out  on 
the  deal? 


Private  lives 


By  Richard  Phalon 


T|  hanks  partly  to  lower  interest 
rates  and  liberalized  tax  rules, 
insiders  are  taking  publicly 
owned  companies  private  at  a  record 
pace  (see  table,  p.  42).  Some  of  the 
shareholders  who  have  been  bought 
out  are  humming  all  the  way  to  the 
bank.  In  exceptional  situations  like 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Miami,  for 
example,  the  bid  was  a  whacking  6 


times  book  value — the  highest  price 
at  which  the  company  has  been 
quoted  in  at  least  the  past  ten  years  of 
its  existence. 

Unfortunately,  however,  that  repre- 
sents the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
Most  shareholders  are  not  so  lucky.  In 
many  instances  they  are  being  taken 
out  at  premiums  as  thin  as  the  layer  of 
equity  that  is  the  norm  in  buyouts. 
Typically,  such  deals — they  don't  call 
them  leveraged  buyouts  for  nothing — 


are  financed  by  big  gobs  of  money  tr! 
are  borrowed  against  the  compam 
assets. 

The  buyout  price  itself  is  becomi 
much  more  of  a  sticking  spot.  It  con 
hardly  be  otherwise.  The  buyers,  us 
ally  including  some  members  of  ma 
agement,  understandably  want  to  p 
as  little  as  they  can,  while  the  sellii 
stockholders  understandably  want 
extract  as  much  as  they  can  befc 
being  pushed  out  the  door. 

Often  there  is  enough  give  on  bo 
sides  to  produce  what  Michael  Price 
vice  president  of  the  open-end,  d 
load  Mutual  Shares  Corp.,  calls  "f; 
value."  Mutual  Shares,  which  h 
popped  up  on  the  Forbes  list  of  be: 
performing  funds  in  each  of  the  h 
eight  years,  specializes  in  underv. 
ued  situations.  The  "going  privat 
boom  has  proved  to  be  a  bonanza  I 
the  fund.  At  the  moment  it  has 
least  a  half-dozen  such  deals  in  : 
portfolio.  They  include  Kaiser  Ste* 
Amstar,  Wometco  and  North  Ame 
can  Royalties,  a  Tennessee-based  o 
gas  and  auto  parts  producer  that 
going  private  at  $19  a  share. 

Mutual  bought  into  North  Ame; 
can  at  an  average  of  S18  a  share  ai 
did  a  lot  of  homework  to  make  su 
that  it  is  getting  the  maximum  retui 
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[n  its  investment.  "We 
ooked  over  everything — 

arnings  projections  for 
he  next  five  years,  the 
forks,  and  $19  a  share 
las  the  bottom  line  we 

pme  up  with,  too,"  says 

rice.  "It's  a  decent  deal." 

The  fact  is,  though,  oth- 
minority  shareholders 

on't  agree.  The  result  is 

lat  North  American  is 

;ing  sued  for  still  more 

loney  in  what  is  very 

mch  a  sign  of  the  times. 

he     rising     curve  of 

uyouts  has  bought  a  ris- 

lg  curve  of  litigation.  Ex- 

:t  numbers  are  hard  to 

Dme   by,    but  Douglas 

rown,  vice  president  of 

idder,  Peabody,  thinks 

le  conflict  has  escalated 

)  the  point  "where  typi- 
jally  there  is  a  lawsuit 
6%  to  80%  of  the  time." 
;  Many  of  the  suits  are  nuisance  ac- 
;ons;  a  bit  of  price  sweetening  gets 
pme  of  these  out  of  the  way.  Others 
|ie  of  their  own  frailty.  But  some  ae- 
ons are  in  dead  earnest.  And  they  get 


Michael  P) 
"You  get 


ice  of  Mutual  Shares 

their  attention  by  going  into  court.' 


results.  The  significantly  higher  pre- 
miums that  can  be  exacted  by  solid, 
sophisticated  institutional  investors 
like  Mutual  Shares  suggest  that  the 
"fair  value"  initially  offered  outside 
shareholders  is  not  always  quite  so 


fair  as  insiders  like  to 
think. 

"You  can't  get  manage- 
ment's attention  by  get- 
ting on  the  telephone  and 
telling  them  the  offer  is 
unfair,"  says  Price.  "The 
only  way  you  can  get  their 
attention  is  by  going  into 
court."  Over  the  last  ten 
years  Mutual  (and/or  asso- 
ciates) has  done  exactly 
that  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. It  succeeded  in 
wringing  out  more  money 
for  all  shareholders  from 
the  likes  of  Fred  F.  French 
Investing  and  Splentex, 
for  example,  on  the 
ground  that  the  initial 
take-it-or-leave-it  offers 
were  grossly  unfair.  In  the 
case  of  Fred  French,  the 
offer  doubled — from  $75 

  to  $150  a  share. 

Mutual's  most  recent  victory — 
with  a  big  assist  from  the  SEC — came 
last  month  when  Amdisco  Corp.,  the 
former  American  Distilling  Co.,  po- 
nied up  $30  a  share  as  the  price  of 
privacy.  Its  original  offer,  all  to  be  paid 


Little  Beirut 


The  National  Press  Club,  a  rich 
chunk  of  real  estate  located  on  F 
Street  just  a  downwind  rumor  from  the 
White  House,  has  long  been  a  Capital 
landmark.  Journalists,  though,  rarely  at 
a  loss  for  the  mot  Juste,  now  refer  to  the 
place  as  "Little  Beirut."  The  14-story 
building,  which  is  home  to  the  Wash- 
ington bureaus  of  many  of  the  nation's 
best-known  publications  (including 
Forbes),  is  in  the  throes  of  a  $75  mil- 
lion renovation.  There  have  been  de- 
lays in  the  timetable,  cost  overruns 
amounting  to  more  than  30%,  and 
parts  of  the  building  are  still  a  sham- 
bles. Hence  the  sobriquet. 
The  "Little  Beirut"  label,  though, 

goes  beyond  the  club's  brick  and  mortar   

problems  to  a  sharp  guerrilla  action  staged — and  re- 
cently won — by  an  embattled  minority.  The  minority, 
in  this  case,  is  a  clutch  of  about  150  outside  stock- 
holders owning  21.5%  of  a  club  subsidiary  (the  Nation- 
al Press  Building  Corp.),  which  in  turn  owns  the  land 
and  building.  The  club,  which  controls  the  balance  of 
the  stock,  leases  almost  all  of  the  13th  and  14th 
floors — some  34,000  square  feet  of  space  housing  the 
bar,  restaurant,  conference  rooms  and  office — mostly 
at  the  nominal  rent  of  $1  a  year.  All  but  two  of  the 
subsidiary's  directors  are  club  members,  officers  or 
former  officers. 

The  guerrilla  action  was  opened  by  Tweedy,  Browne 
Inc.,  a  New  York  money  manager  that  specializes  in 


The  National  Press  Club 


inactive,  undervalued  stocks  (Forbes, 
Mar  2.  1981).  It  holds  670  shares  of  the 
Press  Club  subsidiary.  Its  class  action 
suit  charged  that  the  subsidiary's  direc- 
tors were  running  roughshod  over  the 
minority  holders  to  the  benefit  of  the 
club.  The  argument:  The  club's  plans  to 
greatly  increase  the  space  it  occupied, 
expand  a  cocktail  lounge  facing  the 
White  House,  and  the  addition  of  other 
grace  notes  would  cut  into  the  rent 
rolls  at  stockholders'  expense.  Further, 
added  the  Tweedy,  Browne  complaint, 
financing  the  renovation  (sale  and  lea- 
seback of  the  land  and  buildings)  would 
not  only  cost  the  subsidiary  its  only 
assets  but  the  right  to  a  $15  million 

  investment  tax  credit  as  well. 

Tweedy,  Browne's  attorney  William  Klein  II  struck 
at  a  critical  moment.  The  suit  could  have  cost  the  club 
both  its  temporary  and  permanent  financing  and  forced 
it  into  bankruptcy.  William  Hickman,  president  of  the 
subsidiary,  argues  that  a  bigger,  refurbished  club  is  a 
draw  that  will  help  him  rent  more  office  space  at  higher 
rates.  Nevertheless,  after  some  tough  negotiating,  the 
club  took  the  practical  way  out.  It  agreed  to  pay  off  the 
minority  holders  at  $750  a  share — $400  in  cash  up 
front,  plus  $350  in  seven-year,  9%  notes.  Tweedy, 
Browne  apparently  bought  much  of  its  stock  at  around 
$21  a  share.  Like  everyone  else,  the  National  Press 
Club  has  learned  that  privacy — like  freedom — can  be  a 
hard-bought  thing. — R.P. 
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with  stockholders'  own  money,  of 
course:  $21.25  a  share.  Amdisco's  liq- 
uidating value,  mainly  cash  and  se- 
curities: at  least  $31.50  a  share. 

Mutual's  record  suggests  that  "fair 
value"  is  an  extremely  elastic 
number.  It's  generally  higher  when 
big  investors  feel  they  are  being  short- 
changed. And  it's  lower  when  a  group 
of  odd  lotters  is  up  against  a  manage- 
ment that  thinks  it  holds  all  the  cards. 
Lawsuits  or  appraisals — the  investor's 


opinion  that  the  $27.50  a  share  Ray- 
mond International  is  offering  its 
shareholders  is  "fair  from  a  financial 
point  of  view."  Kidder,  Peabody,  for  a 
similar  opinion,  plus  its  advisory  ser- 
vices in  arranging  the  buyout,  should 
end  up  with  a  total  of  $1.26  million. 
The  bulk  of  Kidder's  fee — more  than 
$1  million — has  been  made  contin- 
gent on  the  buyout's  going  through. 

Can  outsiders  rely  on  the  hope  that 
an  investment  banker's  assessment 


Going  private  1 983 


There  were  almost  as  many  lever- 
aged buyouts  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  as  in  all  of  last 
year — a  record.  While  most  of  the 
20  deals  listed  below  were  an- 
nounced in  a  generally  rising  mar- 
ket, 4  out  of  5  show  a  remarkably 
consistent  pattern:  prices  that  be- 
gan moving  up  to  the  buyout  price 
well  in  advance  of  the  buyout  an- 
nouncement. Anticipatory  insider 
buying?  Not  necessarily.  Buyouts 


have  become  a  big  play  on  The 
Street  and  it  doesn't  take  much 
more  than  a  rumor  to  set  off  the 
speculators.  Whatever  the  reasons 
for  the  early  action,  it's  clear  that 
really  big  premiums  over  the  imme- 
diate buyout  market  are  rare.  Some 
15  of  the  20  went  private  at  a  premi- 
um over  book  value;  but  book  often 
tends  to  be  understated.  Investors 
who  buy  late  in  the  game  are  not 
getting  much  for  their  money. 


Proposed 

Price  just 

Price 

Buyout  price 

Book 

buyout 

before  an- 

6 mos 

approved  by 

Company//;/^;//!  ss 

value 

price 

nouncement 

earlier 

shareholders 

Dan  River/re«f7fiS 

$31.33 

$22.50 

20  ■ 

12% 

$  22.50 

Niagara  Frontier/\/(/)en>M>/  sves 

31.15 

37.77 

37  Vi 

24'A 

37.77 

Vaughan-Jacklin/,L,wr(/('»  prods 

16.14 

13.00 

11% 

12% 

NA 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co 

16.59 

102.00 

91 

41  Vi 

102.00 

of  Miami/soy/  drink  bottler 

Tannetics/c  < » )lmg  <lei  'ices 

8.02 

14.00 

13 

10% 

NA 

Cedar  Point/amusement  park'. 

17.58 

40.00 

39 '/4 

23  Vi 

40.00 

Albany  XaAlpapermaking  fabric  s 

27.73 

40.00 

34% 

28% 

40.00 

Bro-Dart  Yndsl school  products 

10.14 

9.10 

8% 

7 

9.10 

Keller  lads/windows,  furniture 

20.78 

24.25 

23% 

13% 

24.25 

North  Am  Royalties  a/1  &  gas 

11.84 

19  00 

14M 

11 

NA 

Kaiser  SteeVuml.  steel  prods 

35.20 

44.50 

35% 

20 'A 

Raymond  Intl/ 'engineering,  constr 

25.00 

27.50 

26  Vs 

13'/8 

NA 

MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Group/ 

6.98 

58.00 

56% 

27% 

NA 

confections,  film  processing 

Universal  Cigat Itolxtcco 

13.87 

13.00 

13 

14 

NA 

Wolverine  Aluminum/W(A,<  math 

15.18 

20.00 

15V5 

7Vi 

NA 

Cadence  lnds//>i<hli<d)inf' 

22.03 

17.50 

17 

I6V2 

NA 

Cellu-Craft//'i<i  fe iging  mulls 

2.57 

9.00 

8% 

7%t 

NA 

Hyster  Co/construction  equip 

50.14 

63.00 

SVA 

43 

NA 

HMW  ladslartilleri' fuses 

11.50 

40.00 

385/s 

11% 

t 

Wometco  Ent//V  stations,  bottling 

12.10 

46.50 

42% 

32'/2 

NA 

NA:  Not  yet  approved.  'Final  deal:  $52  in  cash  and  preferred;  shareholder  approval  pending 
tAdjusted  for  split.    tFinal  deal:  I4S  a  share;  shareholder  approval  pending. 

Sources  tt'7  Grimm  &  Co  and  Forbes 


only  trump — cost  time  and  money. 

Most  major  leveraged  buyouts  carry 
at  least  the  illusion  of  protective  ma- 
chinery: coveys  of  independent  direc- 
tors who  pass  on  the  equity  of  the 
deal,  while  offering  prices  are  checked 
and  double  checked  by  investment 
bankers  who  distill  the  magic  number 
out  of  a  blend  of  market  value,  book 
value,  cash  flow  and  such  intangibles 
as  the  quality  of  management.  This 
has  been  producing  handsome  fees  for 
Wall  Street.  Merrill  Lynch,  for  exam- 
ple, was  paid  $375,000  for  its  written 


will  always  be  "fair"  and  "indepen- 
dent"? Given  the  difficulties  of  pick- 
ing a  range  of  numbers  out  of  a  welter 
of  assumptions — projections  of  cash 
flow,  for  example — the  bankers  argue 
that  they  do  a  good  job.  People  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bargaining  table,  of 
course,  don't  always  share  that  con- 
viction. Michael  Price,  for  one,  thinks 
the  quality  of  the  product  is  uneven. 
"If  it's  Goldman,  Sachs,"  he  says, 
"you  know  it's  a  fair  opinion.  With 
some  other  firms,  it's  not.  They  just 
don't  do  the  homework." 


Lawyers  like  William  Klein  II 
Tenzer,  Greenblatt,  Fallon  &  Kaplan 
who  has  specialized  for  20  years  i 
minority  stockholder  actions,  argue 
that  in  many  cases  the  investmer 
bankers  merely  rubber  stamp  a  pric 
range  the  insiders  have  already  dead 
ed  on.  Admittedly  "a  radical"  on  tl 
subject,  he  contends  that  some  "indi 
pendent"  directors  then  merely  go  o 
to  bless  a  fait  accompli.  "It's  a  baj 
tism,"  he  says.  "You  don't  go 
church  without  the  baby,  and  in  th 
case  the  baby  is  the  price." 

If  Klein  sounds  cynical,  it's  no 
without  cause.  Consider  some  receu 
cases  in  which  even  directors  ari 
management  didn't  have  a  solid  hoi 
on  the  values  placed  in  their  fiducial 
hands.  Kaiser  Steel,  for  exampl 
backed  away  from  an  offer  of  $54 
share  from  the  San  Francisco  final 
cier  Stanley  Hiller  Jr.,  only  to  accej 
(under  pressure  from  a  competing  bi 
by  the  ubiquitous  Irwin  Jacobs)  a  gj 
ing-private  bid  of  $22  a  share 
cash — layered  with  preferred  stocks 
from  Tulsa,  Okla.  investor  J. A.  Fratei 
And  proof  that  a  management-sanl 
tioned  leveraged  buyout  may  not  t 
the  last  word  in  value  shows  in  tlj 
way  HMW  Industries,  the  old  Hami 
ton  Watch  Co.,  proselytized  for  a  $4 
(and  then  $44)  a  share  deal  offered  b 
Kohlberg,  Kravis,  Roberts,  only  to  » 
overrun  by  a  bid  of  $45  a  share  hoi 
Clabir  Corp. 

Probably  the  best  things  outsic 
stockholders  have  going  for  them 
getting  fair  value  are  competitive  bi 
ding  and  the  dynamics  of  the  marke 
place.  Many  companies  are  going  pi 
vate  precisely  because  they  are  unde 
valued  and  worried  about  the  prospe* 
of  a  hostile  takeover.  Dan  River, 
example,  bought  out  its  holders 
$22.50  a  share  only  because  an  oppo 
tunistic  Carl  Icahn  was  knocking  c 
the  door  of  the  textilemaker  with 
threatening  $18  a  share. 

The  impetus  behind  most  goin 
private  deals,  however,  is  not  so  muc 
self-defense  as  enlightened  self-inte 
est.  Management  insiders  who  get 
piece  of  the  private  action  do  take  c 
some  risk  in  the  shape  of  all  th 
borrowed  money.  If  their  cash  flo 
projections  fall  apart,  they  may  we 
wind  up  in  the  soup.  Against  that  risi 
though,  must  be  weighed  the  prospe' 
tive  reward  of  cheap  stock  that  dow 
the  road  will  multiply  in  value  mar. 
times,  either  by  merger  or — ironica 
ly — by  the  company's  going  public  a 
over  again.  It's  the  kind  of  game 
which  outsiders  often  can  do  we 
only  if  the  company  they  keep  il 
eludes  hard-nosed  fiduciaries  li| 
Mutual  Shares.  ■ 
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Chrysler's  doing  great,  Lee  Iacocca  says, 
\ut  it  could  he  near  broke  again  within 
even  years  if  Washington  approves  GMs 
apanese  strategy. 

"What's  good  for 
GM  isn't  good  for 
the  country" 


By  Jill  Bettner 


Lee  Iacocca  puffs  on  his  big  cigar. 
_  There's  an  air  of  contentment, 
I  triumph  almost,  when  he  talks 
>out  the  outlook  for  Chrysler  profits, 
the  Street  talks  about  as  much  as 
12.50  a  share  next  year. 
■  "We're  coming  out  of 
le  recession  and  intro- 
lcing  our  high-margin 
jirs — turbo    sports  cars 
|id  minivans.  These  are 
le  real  moneymakers  of 
e  world.  And  we're  sort 
exclusive  on  both  of 
.em."  What's  more,  he 
[is  raised  prices  about 
>00  on  his  fast-selling, 
d-style  big  cars.  Earn- 
igs  next  year?  A  billion 
>llars  would  be  easy,  he 
ys.   The   analysts  are 
liking  about  $1.5  billion, 
■e  won't  guess.  "They'll 
i  crazy  if  I  mention  it." 
Iacocca  won't  confirm 
ly  figures.  He  blows  out 
■me  smoke  and  lets  the 
lestions  about  them  go 
lanswered.  The  silence, 
>wever,  is  eloquent.  It 
terns  to  say  that  while 
its  of  things  could  go 
rong,  even  that  $12.50  a 
iare  is  not  beyond  the 
(aim  of  possibility. 
Right  now  he  is  even 
ion  50,000  cars  for  fleet 
istomers.  "One  of  them 
t  right  here  in  this  room, "  he  says  in 
Is  suite  in  New  York's  Waldorf 
wers.  "A  big  leasing  company.  I 
id,  'What  do  you  order?'  He  says,  'I 
ant  10,000  more  for  November  and 
),000  more  for  December.'  I  can't 


give  them  to  him.  He  says  Ford  will 
give  them  to  him  in  20  minutes.  Well, 
what  can  I  do  about  it?" 

But  Iacocca  says  he  really  expects 
no  shortage  next  year,  unless  the  mar- 
ket explodes  beyond  his  projection  of 
10  million  to  10.5  million  cars,  in- 


Chrysler  Chairman  Lee  Iacocca 

"You  give  to  Japan,  of  all  people,  the  future  of 
all  bread-and-butter  small  cars." 


eluding  2  million  imports.  In  fall  of 
1984  he  has  another  plant  coming  in 
that  will  assemble  a  new,  larger  car  to 
keep  his  boom  rolling  into  1985. 

He's  not  too  happy  with  the  labor 
agreement  he  signed  with  the  UAW. 


It  will  push  his  labor  costs  to  $25  to 
$26  an  hour  in  a  couple  of  years,  he 
says.  "Everybody's  forgotten  the  les- 
sons already,  and  we're  only  about  a 
year  out  of  the  recession.  Bieber 
[Owen  Bieber,  president  of  the  UAW] 
got  me  for  an  extra  10%  on  that  con- 
tract. I  didn't  want  to  give  him  the 
last  $150  million.  But  it  was  back  to 
'We'll  strike  you  and  in  a  month  you 
will  lose  $500  million.'  I  said,  'That's 
about  right.'  They  beat  us  into  sub- 
mission in  30  days.  What  kind  of  col- 
lective bargaining  is  this  anymore?" 

Interestingly,  though,  Iacocca  and 
the  UAW  have  strong  common 
ground.  Both  want  to  keep  the  quotas 
on  Japanese  auto  imports.  And 
Chrysler  wants  to  block  General  Mo- 
tors' proposed  plan  to  team  up  with 
Toyota  to  make  small  cars  in  the  U.S. 
That  deal,  plus  GM's  plan  to  import 
cars  from  Japan,  Iacocca  feels,  may 
well  be  the  biggest  cloud  over 
Chrysler's  future.  We're  putting  it 
rather  mildly;  Iacocca  himself  comes 
on  much  stronger. 
If  the  deal  is  allowed  to  go  through, 
he  says,  "By  1990  Ford  in 
North  America  and 
Chrysler  will  be  looking 
at  bankruptcy  or  bailouts 
again.  It's  a  recipe  for 
breaking  the  industry  by 
1990."  Now  he's  really 
warming  to  the  subject:  If 
GM  carries  out  its  Japa- 
nese strategy,  car  imports 
from  Japan  will  climb  to  4 
million  because  Chrysler 
and  Ford  will  import 
them,  too,  instead  of  mak- 
ing them  here,  and  the 
U.S.  will  be  out  of  the 
small  car  business.  "It 
won't  be  all  Japan.  It  will 
be  Korea.  We'll  chase  the 
law  of  comparative  advan- 
tage right  into  the  ground. 
I  just  hope  we  can  handle 
the  unemployment  in  this 
country  while  we're  mak- 
ing the  adjustment.  That's 
my  only  concern." 

Another  whack  at  Gen- 
eral Motors:  "They're  lay- 
ing off  all  their  high-tech 
people  in  small  cars. 
Where's  the  three-cylin- 
der work  going  on?  You 

  give  to  Japan,  of  all  people, 

the  future  of  all  bread-and-butter 
small  cars  in  the  country,  and  when 
the  next  oil  crunch  comes,  it's  going 
to  go  up  like  a  skyrocket  again.  The 
Japanese  are  going  to  have  all  the 
three-cylinder  engines  and  all  the 
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Chrysler's  new  turbo-sporty  car  in  a  New  York  City  showroom 
"These  are  the  real  moneymakers  of  the  world." 


continuously  variable  automatic 
transmissions."  Iacocca  pauses,  then 
drives  his  point  home.  What  happens, 
he  asks  again,  if  the  Japanese  have  all 
the  economy  cars  and  the  U.S.  gets  hit 
with  another  Arab  oil  embargo? 

GM's  Japanese  strategy  is  to  get  its 
new  small  cars  from  Japan  and  from 
the  proposed  Toyota-GM  production 
deal  in  California.  Roger  Smith,  GM's 
chairman,  warned  that  he  would  buy 
Japanese  cars  for  GM  if  the  United 
Auto  Workers  didn't  make  major 
wage  or  benefit  concessions  (Forbes, 
Nov.  23,  1981);  the  UAW  didn't,  and 
Roger  Smith  did. 

To  Iacocca  that  means  GM  will 
hold  down  prices  on  smaller  cars  with 
its  Japanese  models  and  clean  up  the 
profits  in  the  middle  and  upper 
middle  of  the  market  it  owns,  leaving 
nothing  for  everybody  else.  Smart. 
But  there  are  obstacles  to  GM's  Japa- 
nese strategy,  and  Iacocca  is  doing 
everything  he  can  to  add  some  more 
roadblocks. 

The  quotas  on  Japanese  car  imports 
could  hold  back  GM's  deliveries,  and 
the  FTC  might  kill  the  joint  produc- 
tion plan  on  antitrust  grounds.  Final- 
ly, by  concentrating  on  bigger  cars, 
GM  might  not  be  able  to  make  the 
27.5-mile-per-gallon  law  for  1985. 

Iacocca  takes  another  swing  at  Gen- 
eral Motors: 

"GM  has  a  full  court  press  going 
on  in  Washington.  I'd  bump  into 
them.  They  have  one  task  force  over 
here  saying  they  can't  meet  the  fuel 
economy  law,  thereby  proving  the 
law  is  wrong.  Maybe  they're  selling 
big  cars  because  they  are  making 
unattractive  little  cars.  Why  doesn't 
someone  ask  them  that?  Then 
there's  a  task  force  over  there,  work- 


ing over  the  FTC  to  allow  the 
Toyota  matchup  on  the  grounds  that 
GM  doesn't  know  how  to  build  a 
little  car.  Well,  they've  got  beautiful 
little  cars  in  Europe.  Let  them  spend 
a  billion  to  put  in  their  high-tech 
European  car  here,  break  even  or  lose 
a  little,  and  make  it  up  with  Cadillac 
sales.  But  then  I  run  into  them  over 
at  Trade.  To  do  what?  Well,  they've 
got  an  investment  in  Japan,  and  they 
want  300,000  more  quota  cars  let  in 


to  protect  their  Isuzu  investment." 

Iacocca  is  trying  to  block  General 
Motors.  He's  fighting  back  in  Wash- 
ington and  taking  his  case  to  the] 
press.  He's  trying  to  frighten  Congress 
by  threatening  to  close  down  his  own 
small  car  plants.  "I'm  going  to  take 
the  $642  million  for  our  new  small 
car,  scrap  the  car  and  buy  a  bank  if| 
that's  the  game." 

But  aren't  the  Japanese  simply  bet- 
ter than  we  are  at  building  small  cars? 
Iacocca  bristles.  He  says  that  $1,900  a 
car  of  the  Japanese  cost  advantage  is 
owing  to  the  undervalued  yen  ana 
their  tax  rebate  system.  That  $  1 ,900l 
has  nothing  to  do  with  labor  costs  oi) 
supermanagement. 

"Nobody  disputes  it.  But  the  press) 
says  it's  too  complicated  to  talk] 
about.  They  prefer  to  say,  'He's  paying 
too  much  to  unions.  Down  witfl 
unions.'  What  am  I  going  to  start,  a 
civil  war?  So  the  attitude  is  wrong, 
and  that  goes  for  much  of  the  pressj 
who  don't  understand  it." 

Forbes  decided  to  try  provoking  the) 
volatile  Chrysler  chairman:  Whv 
shouldn't  Americans  buy  Japanese  it 
they  are  willing  to  sell  to  us  at  bargain 
prices?  Iacocca  shrugs.  "I'm  not  going 
to  worry  about  it.  Let  the  government! 
worry  about  it.  I'll  be  retired.  Let  GM 
do  what  they  want  to  do.  If  you're) 
saying  what's  good  for  GM  is  good  foij 
the  country,  print  it."  ■ 


Letting  an  out-of-state  buyer  get  Biscay  ne 
Federal  creates  a  pot  of  gold.  Both  the 
government  and  the  shareholde)rs  would 
love  to  have  it. 


Thrift  theft? 


By  Pamela  Sherrid 


Regulators  cannot  be  run- 
ning around,  closing  down  sav- 
ings and  loans  and  auctioning 
them  off  for  their  own  profit,"  sput- 
ters one  thrift  industry  expert. 

Or  can  they?  This  question  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  dispute  over  Biscayne 
Federal,  the  big,  troubled  Florida  S&L 


that  was  seized  by  the  government  in 
April.  The  answer  is  obviously  impor- 
tant to  Kaufman  &  Broad,  the  Los 
Angeles-based  housing  and  insurance 
company  that  owns  25%  of  Bisi 
cayne's  stock.  But  shareholders  in  ev 
ery  S&L  are  affected:  The  real  fight  is 
over  who  has  the  lucrative  right  t(i 
sell  the  S&X  to  an  outside  financial 
institution. 
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Beyond  sheer  exhilaration  there's  no  reason  to  own  it 


0  to  50  MPH.  ........  .  .  4.6  SECONDS 

0to60MPH  6.1  SECONDS 

0  to  100  MPH  ..........  17.6  SECONDS 

TOP  SPEED   148  MPH 

LATERAL  ACCELERATION  ..  ...1,05  G'S 

then,  what  more  reason  do  you  need?  Drop  us  a  line  with  your  phone  number  and  we'll  have  the  nearest  Lotus  dealer 
get  in  touch  with  you.  Lotus  Performance  Cars,  LP.,  530  Walnut  Street,  Norwood,  New  Jersey  07648. 


§  Lotus 


information  Exchange:  The  data  communication 
system  of  the  American  Stock  Exchange  had 
jrown  difficult  to  change,  expensive  to  expand. 
Vith  ContelNet,  a  plug-in,  built-in  local  area 
network,  Contel  Information  Systems  pro- 
vided a  solution 


that  was  both  economical 
iiid  expandable.  Once  incompatible  traffic  now 
flowed  through  a  single  system.  Installation 
costs  and  wiring  were  reduced.  And  voice, 
acsimile  and  video  potential,  as  well  as  in- 
creased future  capacity,  were  added.  Another 
example  of  Continental  Telecom's  on-going  busi- 
tess  philosophy:  to  add  to  communication  capa- 
bilities while  decreasing  costs.  From  telephony 
o  satellites,  architects  of  telecommunication. 

■RITE  TO  CONTINENTAL  TELECOM  INC..  DEPT  203,  245  PERIMETER  CENTER  PARKWAY.  ATLANTA  GA  30346 


When  regulators  began  arranging 
bailouts  for  troubled  thrifts,  they 
quickly  realized  that  they  could  wan- 
gle a  better  deal  by  waiving  restric- 
tions and  allowing  takeovers  by  out- 
of-state  buyers.  This  flexible  approach 
dates  from  1981,  when  National  Steel 
added  to  its  California  S&L  by  acquir- 
ing troubled  institutions  in  New  York 
and  Florida. 

All's  well  when  loosening  the  rules 
lets  regulators  limit  losses.  But  non- 
Florida  buyers  seem  so  willing  to  take 
over  Biscayne  that  the 
deal  will  turn  a  handsome 
profit  of  perhaps  $16  mil- 
lion. Should  that  reward 
help  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  keep  its 
insurance  fund  solvent? 
Or  should  it  go  to  stock- 
holders? 

This  issue  arises  as  part 
of  a  bizarre  court  battle. 
Back  in  April  the  FHLBB 
declared  Biscayne  insol- 
vent and  began  operating 
the  institution  under  re- 
ceivership^ Kaufman  &. 
Broad  objected — strenu- 
ously. And  in  September  a 
federal  district  judge  ruled 
that  Biscayne  should  be 
returned  to  its  sharehold- 
ers. He  also  leveled  scath- 
ing criticism  at  the  regula- 
tors, especially  H.  Brent 
Beesley,  former  director  of 
the  Federal  Savings  &. 
Loan  Insurance  Corp. 

The  Bank  Board  is  now 
appealing,  so  it  is  unclear 
whether  Biscayne  share- 
holders will  actually  get 
back  their  company.  But 
information  disclosed  in 
legal  filings  raises  the 
ticklish  question  of  who 
owns  the  right  to  profit 
from  interstate  sales  of 
S&Ls.  For  the  first  time, 
the  Board  revealed  the  re- 
sults of  an  auction  that  it 
held  shortly  after  it  seized 
Biscayne.  That  sale — attended  mostly 
by  out-of-state  financial  institu- 
tions— produced  a  top  bid  that  is  very 
rich  indeed. 

The  mystery  buyer,  who  most  ev- 
eryone assumes  is  Citicorp,  stands 
willing  to  provide  a  cash  infusion 
equal  to  3%  of  liabilities — $59  mil- 
lion— thus  meeting  regulators'  cap- 
italization requirements.  Moreover, 
the  bidder  also  offers  to  pay  to  the 
insurance  fund  an  additional  $60  mil- 
lion, less  the  negative  net  worth  of  the 
Biscayne  at  the  time  of  the  purchase. 
As  current  values  stand,  that  leaves 


close  to  $16  million  on  the  table. 

Biscayne  shareholders  think  this 
money  should  go  to  them — and  no 
wonder.  But  in  its  court  papers,  the 
Bank  Board  is  surprisingly  coy,  stating 
that  it  has  not  made  any  determina- 
tion "with  respect  to  the  disposition 
of  any  payment  received  by  FSLIC." 
The  agency  is  considering  keeping  the 
proceeds  if  it  wins  its  appeal. 

Beesley,  while  still  at  FSLIC,  ac- 
knowledged that  selling  interstate 
market  entry  rights  for  the  agency's 


An  employee  outside  a  shuttered  Biscayne  Federal  S&L 
Knock,  knock,  the  bank  is  closed. 


own  benefit  was  "a  sticky  business." 
Part  of  the  problem  arises  from  the 
different  regulatory  schemes  for  S&Ls 
and  commercial  banks.  When  a  com- 
mercial bank  runs  into  trouble,  either 
the  state  banking  commissioner  or 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
must  declare  it  insolvent.  Then  the 
independent  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corp.  is  named  as  a  receiver.  But 
because  FSLIC  is  part  of  the  Bank 
Board,  the  same  regulatory  agency 
plays  dual  roles  for  thrifts.  Allowing  a 
receiver  to  profit  from  an  insolvency 
it  can  declare,  however,  seems  like 


an  intolerable  conflict  of  interest 
There's  another  troubling  aspect  u 
the  Board's  recent  actions.  Through) 
out  the  trial,  it  bitterly  resisted  K&B'I 
attempts  to  find  out  the  terms  of  th| 
secret  bids  for  Biscayne.  But  the  S&J 
was  losing  about  $2.5  million 
month  during  the  five  months  of  litil 
gation.  As  Biscayne's  negative  nei 
worth  increased,  the  mystery  bidders! 
offer  lost  value  steadily.  By  not  dis 
closing  the  bid,  wasn't  the  Bank  Boar< 
ignoring  a  receiver's  fiduciary  respofl 
sibility  to  shareholders? 

Behind  all  this  is  a  disj 
turbing  ambivalence  oj 
the  part  of  thrift  industr 
regulators.  On  one  hancj 
they  are  actively  encouij 
aging  institutions  to  coq 
vert  to  stock  ownershi 
and  are  courting  investor) 
as  a  new  source  of  capita 
for  a  beleaguered  industry 
But  when  push  comes  t< 
shove,  the  FHLBB  still  arj 
pears  to  view  shareholder 
as  a  nuisance.  Accordin) 
to  internal  memos,  for 
ample,  it  couldn't  wait  t 
dissolve  Biscayne's  lega 
charter  to  get  rid  of  "th| 
cloud  created  by  a  'stoclj 
holder's  rights  issue.'  " 

Some  final  ironies:  Boti 
of  the  "activist"  regula 
tors  associated  with  thesl 
aggressive  policies  no^ 
work  in  private  industr} 
Richard  Pratt,  who  wa 
chairman  of  the  FHLB: 
during  the  Biscayne  takfl 
over,  heads  the  mortgag 
capital  department 
Merrill  Lynch;  forme 
FSLIC  Director  Beesley  i 
today  a  consultant  t 
Charter  Co. 

On  Wall  Street,  meat 
while,  some  people  thin 
_mHM  Biscayne  ma)  be  an  a 
tractive  speculation.  Sai 
the  Bank  Board  wins  it 

  appeal  and  sells  Biscayn 

to  the  top  out-of-state  bidder.  If  stocl 
holders  are  able  to  keep  the  proceeds 
they  should  be  worth  about  $8 
share,  60%  above  the  current  ove 
the-counter  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  tb 
Bank  Board  loses  and  Biscayne  reverl 
to  former  owners. The  thrift  will  sti 
need  capital  badly.  If  funds  are  avai 
able  without  badly  diluting  existin 
equity,  however,  Jonathan  Gray,  a 
analyst  at  Sanford  C.  Bernsteii 
thinks  that  "earnings  per  share  coul 
be  sizable  in  a  favorable  interest  ral 
environment."  ■ 
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The  beer  business  has  become  horrendous- 
ly  capital-intensive,  but  Neal  Kaye  Jr.  has 
figured  out  how  to  get  in  on  the  cheap. 


The  resurrection 
of  Dixie 


By  Mark  T.  Fadiman 


fflffl  here's  more  i  han  one  way  to 

pour  a  beer  and  more  than  one 
Mk  way  to  get  into  the  brewing  busi- 
less.  Most  of  the  country's  brewers 
iid  it  the  old-fashioned  way:  They 
milt  the  brewery  and  then  sold  the 
)eer.  Today  that  is  prohibitively  ex- 
)ensive;  construction  costs  too  much. 
Meal  W.  Kaye  fr.  did  it  a  cheaper  way. 
Kaye,  34,  and  his  father,  67,  took 
ontrol  of  New  Orleans'  old  Dixie 
brewing  Co.,  Inc.  in  June.  Owning  the 
jrewery  will  nearly  double  sales  this 
/ear  of  the  Kayes'  Coy  International 
orp.  and  its  affiliate.  (Coy  is  a  homo- 
mone  for  Kaye,  which  is  pronounced 
:oy.)  Through  that  affiliate,  Neal  W. 
(.aye  Inc.,  Kaye  was  already  New  Or- 
eans'  largest  independent  beer 
wholesaler.. 

Why  should  the  Kayes  buy  a  brew- 
:ry?  It  was  the  only  way,  Kaye  says, 
:hat  his  distributorship  could  take 
control  of  its  own  destiny  and  expand, 
especially  in  a  place  such  as  New  Or- 
eans,  perhaps  the  third-toughest  beer 
own  in  the  country  after  New  York 
ind  Chicago.  In  New  Orleans,  An- 
leuser-Busch  Inc.  and  Miller  Brewing 
2o.  operate  rare,  company-owned  dis- 
ributorships  that  supply  65%  of  the 
3eer  drunk  in  the  area.  Against  com- 
aetition  like  that,  Kaye  figured, 
auying  a  brewery  was  not  merely  pru- 
dent; it  was  almost  imperative.  Be- 
sides, there  was  the  ego  factor,  Kaye 
:oncedes:  "Owning  Dixie" — the  last, 
j:ull-time  independent  brewer  left  in 
:he  Sunbelt — "has  made  me  some- 
hing  of  a  local  celebrity." 

Kaye's  father  had  begun  his  career 
n  the  beer  business  with  Jos.  Schlitz 
Brewing  Co.  in  1947,  when  Schlitz 
was  the  nation's  leading  brewer,  as  an 
issistant  district  manager.  "If  there's 
lower  form  of  life,"  Kaye  Sr.  says,  "it 


must  be  in  a  biology  lab."  Kaye  moved 
up  the  corporate  ladder  but  became 
increasingly  frustrated  by  his  inabil- 
ity to  persuade  the  company  to  imple- 
ment his  plans  for  improving  market- 
ing and  production  efficiency.  In  the 
end  he  was  vindicated  when  the  once 
mighty  Schlitz  company  went  to  the 
wall  and  had  to  be  sold,  in  June  1982. 


Neal  Kaye  Jr.  of  Coy  Internationa/ 
Afresh  brew  in  a  tough  market. 

But  Kaye  Sr.  didn't  wait  around  for 
vindication.  He  quit  to  buy  an  ailing 
Schlitz  distributorship  in  New  Or- 
leans in  1969.  That  business  has 
grown  into  the  current  Kaye  family 
beer  holdings. 

Kaye  Jr.  first  ventured  backward 
into  brewing  three  years  ago  when  his 
Coy  International  came  up  with  a  Pri- 
vate Reserve  label  for  beer  brewed  un- 
der contract  by  Pearl  Inc.  By  contract- 
ing out  production,  Kaye  avoided  the 
horrendous  capital  and  overhead  costs 
involved  in  running  a  brewery.  Now 


Private  Reserve  is  brewed  around  the 
country  at  G.  Heileman  Brewing 
Co. — brewer  of  Old  Style,  Colt  45  and 
Black  Label — where  Heileman  has  ex- 
cess capacity.  With  sales  of  50,000  or 
so  cases  a  month,  Private  Reserve 
now  is  making  its  presence  known  in 
New  Orleans. 

In  a  curious  way,  Private  Reserve 
threw  Dixie  into  Kaye's  arms.  As  Pri- 
vate Reserve  picked  up  market  share, 
it  did  so  at  the  expense  of  Dixie,  rath- 
er than  of  those  two  national  brands. 
A  possibly  apocryphal  story  has  it  that 
Dixie  management  began  throwing 
darts  at  a  photograph  of  Kaye  in  the 
boardroom.  But  anger  gave  way  to  res- 
ignation, and  finally  Dixie  offered  to 
sell  out  to  Kaye  for  $3.2  million.  Was 
Kaye  interested?  Sure,  he  told  the 
press,  just  like  he'd  be  interested  in 
buying  the  Titanic.  But  that  was  just  a 
tactic  to  get  a  better  deal;  Kaye  was 
very  interested.  Eventually  a  compli- 
cated merger  was  arranged,  preserving 
Dixie's  tax-loss  credits  and  costing 
the  Kayes  much  less  cash.  A  Coy  In- 
ternational subsidiary  wound  up 
holding  Dixie's  shares.  Dixie's  share- 
holders got  rights,  worth  $1  million, 
to  cash  payments  based  on  Dixie's 
future  beer  output. 

Dixie,  needless  to  say,  had  been 
running  at  a  loss.  Kaye  eliminated  the 
cash  outflow  of  $1.2  million  in  one 
stroke  by  closing  Dixie's  own  distri- 
butorship and  turning  the  business 
over  to  Kaye  Inc.  With  cash  now  com- 
ing in,  Kaye  began  paying  off  credi- 
tors. By  the  end  of  next  year,  Kaye 
says,  the  entire  beer  operation  will  be 
unencumbered  by  debt,  even  under 
pessimistic  assumptions.  "Mur- 
phy"— Murphy's  Law:  If  anything  can 
go  wrong,  it  will — "was  born  in  a  Dix- 
ie brewery,"  Kaye  says. 

So  Kaye  has  parlayed  other  people's 
capital  into  a  neat  little  moneymaker, 
but  he  still  has  problems.  The  old 
brewery  needs  modernization,  which 
could  require  a  public  stock  offering 
to  finance.  Then  there  is  the  problem 
of  volume:  Dixie  could  brew  enough 
beer  to  take  a  good  chunk  of  the  New 
Orleans  market.  But  that  is  improb- 
able, as  Kaye  himself  acknowledges, 
because  one-half  of  New  Orleans' 
beer  drinkers  are  black.  "You'll  never 
sell  Dixie  to  a  black  population,"  he 
says,  "but  you  may  sell  a  beer  pro- 
duced by  the  Dixie  brewery  to  the 
black  marketplace." 

Expansion  elsewhere  in  the  South 
is  logical.  Kaye  knows  that  would 
arouse  the  full  fury  of  the  competi- 
tion, but  he  seems  prepared  for  it.  "I 
want  to  be  where  August  Busch  is 
today,"  he  says.  "I'll  keep  coming. 
You'll  hear  from  me  again."  ■ 
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As  I  See  It 


We  ought  to  be  in  the  worst  depression  ever 
known.  But  were  not.  Heres  why. 


An  interview  with 
D.  Bruce  Merrifield 

Two  economies: 

one  going  up, 
one  coming  down 


averages  about  15%.  But  if  you  deduct 
the  dividend  payout — about  7  per- 
centage points — and  correct  for  infla- 
tion, which  has  run  about  8%  over  the 
last  five,  six  or  seven  years,  even  a 
company  earning  15%  has  zero  real 
retained  earnings.  Much  of  smoke- 
stack America  has  a  return  on  equity 
in  the  zero-to-5%-to-10%  range. 

The  old  Kondratieff  long-wave  the- 
ory, which  describes  a  50-year  build- 
up and  collapse  in  the  capital  sector, 
is  not  too  bad  a  representation  of  what 
has  happened  in  smokestack  Amer- 
ica. The  first  phase  of  the  last  long 
wave,  a  15-year  collapse,  ended  in 
1945.  Thereafter,  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous excess  of  demand  over  supply, 
and  it  fueled  a  massive  20-year  rein- 
vestment in  the  capital  sector.  Steel  is 


By  James  Cook 


Ask  D.  Bruce  Merrifield  whether  he 
thinks  the  nation's  older  industries 
will  ever  recover  their  lost  virility  and 
he  will  shake  his  head.  No. 

But  now  ask  him  whether  the  U.S. 
economy  has  a  bright  future.  This 
time  the  answer  is  yes.  He  sees  a  kind 
of  cycle  of  death  and  rebirth  at  work. 

As  head  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Productivity,  Tech- 
nology &.  Innovation,  it  is  Merrifield's 
task  to  study  these  things,  and  you 
would  be  hard  put  to  find  a  more 
exuberant  vision  of  the  future  than 
the  one  Merrifield  projects. 
Merrifield:  As  we  write  down  these  old 
industries,  the  new  ones  explode,  so 
the  GNP  is  going  to  continue  to  rise. 
We're  looking  at  one  of 
the  most  explosive  peri- 
ods of  growth  in  history, 
and  much  of  it  will  hap- 
pen in  the  U.S.  because 
we  have  the  advanced 
technology  that  is  going 
to  power  it. 

Basically,  I  see  a 
number  of  major  forces 
that  are  going  to  continu- 
ously restructure  both  the 
U.S.  and  world  economies 
over  this  decade.  One  of 
these  has  been  the  very 
adverse  synergism  be- 
tween our  former  tax  laws 
and  inflation,  which  erod- 
ed much  of  the  assets  of  smokestack 
America  for  most  of  this  last  decade. 
In  the  U.S.,  aftertax  return  on  equity 


one  of  my  favorite  examples.  We  be 
gan  putting  hundreds  of  millions  inta 
new  open-hearth  furnaces.  By  1964 
there  was  a  worldwide  balancing  a 
supply  and  demand  for  steel.  So  what 
did  we  do?  We  put  our  money  bacl 
into  more  open-hearth  furnaces,  and 
we  overbuilt  capacity.  Finally,  there'l 
probably  close  to  50%  overcapacity  u| 
steel,  and  there's  economic  turbu 
lence  and  recession. 


Commerce's  D.  Bruce  Merrifield 

New  times,  new  taxes  and  new  laws. 


We  bad  a  recession,  several  recessiot 
but  even  at  the  depths  of  the  last  recession 
overall  employment  remained  high  am 
so  did  the  gross  national  product. 
Merrifield:  Right  now  we  ought  to  be  ill 
the  worst  depression  the  world  ha} 
ever  seen.  But  we're  not.  The  GNl 
isn't  going  down.  It's  actually  goinj 
up.  There  is  a  pool  of  new  underuti 
lized  technology  that  fuels  the  nex 
cycle:  electronics,  communications! 
engineering  plastics,  specialty  chemi 
cals,  biotechnology. 

There's  explosive  growth  in  these 
new  businesses,  and  they're  low  cap 
ital-intensive.  They  are  now  fuelinj 
their  own  growth  out  of  their  own 
profits,  and  not  really  borrowing  very 
much  money.  About  25%  of  our  cap- 
ital  is  invested  in  these  new  business 
es,  and  about  75%  elsewhere.  Bu( 
with  their  enormous  overcapacity 
these  old  industries  are  not  going  to 
be  borrowing  anything,  either.  In  fact 
they  are  having  to  rationalize  down. 

So  that's  where  we  are  now.  Wd 
have  two  economies.  One  that's  going 
down,  and  one  that's  going  up.  Not 
that  steel  will  go  away.  It  will  ration- 
alize down — like  the  railroads  in  the 
previous  long  wave  that  couldn't  \xa\ 
derstand  themselves  as  being  in  thfl| 
transportation  business. 


What  saves  us  is  the  tremen- 
dous upsurge  in  new  tedn 
nology,  which  is  low  cap\ 
ital-intensive  and  extremely 
productive. 

Merrifield:  Basically,  yes* 
Ninety  percent  of  every-! 
thing  we  know  in  the  sci-< 
ences  we've  learned  in  the 
past  30  years,  and  oui 
knowledge  is  going  to 
double  again  in  the  nextj 
10  or  15.  Every  nation  seesi 
this  as  the  essential  ingre^ 
dient  for  quality  of  life 
and  intends  to  participate,! 
and  so  what  we're  seeing 
is  a  worldwide  explosion  in  technolo-i 
gy,  which  is  a  new  factor  in  history. 
It's  obsoleting  and  concentrating  the 
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TOTAL  CONTROL  REMOTE  CONTROL 

INTRODUCING  RCA's  DIGITAL  COMMAND  CENTER.  The 
master  control  for  selected  RCA  ColorTrak  2000  TV's  and 
compatible  RCA  video  components,  its  unique  microcir- 
cuitry  gives  you  total  control  over  each  separate  component, 
letting  you  switch  from  broadcast  to  disc  to  VCR— instantjy. 
Joined  with  a  compatible  RCA  VideoDisc  Player  and  VCR, 
like  those  shown  at  left,  the  Digital  Command  Center 
controls  a  total  of  58  separate  functions;  VCR  functions  like 
single-frame  advancement.  And  VideoDisc  Player  functions 
like  pause  and  speed  search.  58  functions,  all  at  the  touch 
of  a  button.  See  the  RCA  Digital  Command  Center  for  your- 
self at  your  RCA  dealer.  You'll  see  it's  far  and  away  the 
most  impressive  remote  control  you've  ever  laid  hands  on. 
For  more  information  and  a  free  copy  of  the  "Living  with 
Video"  book  ($2.50  retail  value),  write:  RCA  Consumer 
Electronics,  Dept.  32-312N,  PO.  Box  1976,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46206. 
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As  I  See  It 


"We  can't  compete  in  world 
markets  because  our  anti- 
trust laws  have  become 
anticompetitive,  forcing  us 
to  lose  market  share  and 
concentrate  businesses." 


life  cycle  of  products  and  processes 
enormously.  It's  maybe  three  to  five 
years  in  electronics,  and  five  to  ten 
years  for  lots  of  other  things.  There 
are  a  whole  bunch  of  these  growth 
areas  that  are  exploding. 

If  you  think  simplistically,  techno- 
logical advance  is  a  two-step  process. 
The  first  is  the  invention,  and  the 
second  is  translating  the  invention 
into  something  useful.  We  have  the 
advanced  technology.  We  put  about 
$10  billion  a  year  into  fundamental 
research  in  this  country,  maybe  10 
times  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together.  But  90%  of  the  cost  and 
time  and  risk  is  associated  not  with 
the  first  but  the  second  step.  On  aver- 
age it  takes  seven  to  ten  years  for  an 
idea  to  go  through  to  commercializa- 
tion and  maybe  one  out  of  20  things 
ever  make  it  to  a  positive  cash  flow. 

What  can  the  government  do  to  encour- 


age this  healthy  process? 
Merrifield:  Well,  we  haven't  provided 
any  incentives  for  this  high-risk 
stage — that  is,  the  long  period  of  de- 
velopment— though  the  new  R&D 
Limited  Partnerships  can  fund  prod- 
ucts that  are  within  a  couple  of  years 
of  scaling  up  to  commercialization. 
But  there  is  still  that  major  gap,  in  the 
early  stages  of  development,  and  I  am 
trying  to  persuade  the  Treasury  to 
have  better  tax  credits. 

If  we're  going  to  be  competitive  in 
world  markets  we  have  to  do  this.  The 
Europeans  and  Japanese  are  mining 
our  great  pool  of  knowledge  and  subsi- 
dizing these  things  and  then  export- 
ing them  back  to  the  U.S.  They  blan- 
ket our  universities,  our  small  ven- 
ture companies,  and  pick  these  things 
up  when  they  are  underdeveloped,  un- 
dercapitalized and  very  vulnerable. 

And  this  really  kind  of  leads  into 
the  third  of  these  forces  for  change — 
the  targeted  industry  strategy  which 
was  basically  the  Japanese  national 
strategy.  The  Boston  Consulting 
Group  in  the  late  Sixties  first  devel- 
oped this  as  a  strategic  planning  con- 
cept, and  Japan  Inc.  was  their  first  big 
customer.  It's  a  simple  concept.  You 
plot  the  log  of  the  cost  of  a  product 
over  its  life  history  against  the  log  of 
the  cumulative  volume,  and  every 
time  volume  doubles,  the  cost  goes 


down  about  25%  (see  chart,  p.  56). 

So,  in  the  beginning,  you  price  way  helou 
cost  in  order  to  get  your  production  and 
market  share  up  to  where  you  can  mah 
money  and  then  keep  dropping  the  prio 
in  order  to  foul  up  your  competitors  w 
don 't  hat  'e  your  i  olume.  Don 't  America, 
firms  do  that,  too? 
Merrifield.  In  a  typical  American  situa-j 
tion,  a  manager  puts  something  oni 
the  market  and  as  the  cost  begins  tq 
move  down,  he  leaves  the  price  where 
it  was  because  his  bonus  is  based  on 
this  year's  profit.  But  what  he's  really 
doing  is  allowing  competition  to 
come  in  under  this  price  umbrella 
He's  trading  market  share  for  short 
term  profit.  And  traditionally  afterj 
he's  lost  half  of  the  market,  the  price) 
collapses,  a  commodity  situation  de-^ 
velops  and  nobody  makes  any  money. 

Bill  Norris  of  Control  Data  tells  me 
that  the  64K  chip  ought  to  be  selling! 
for  maybe  $6  a  chip,  the  Japanese  sell) 
it  for  $2.75.  And  they  are  now  in  herej 
with  the  256K.  They  sold  the  first 
4,000  for  about  $38  a  chip.  That  isi 
expected  to  drop  to  $20  next  year,  and| 
$10  the  following  year. 

They  are  even  undercutting  AT&T,  tl)e 
first  U.S.  firm  to  market  such  a  chip. 
Merrifield:  Our  best  costs  are  probably 
$40  a  chip.  No  individual  company 


Yes,  that  is  a  Butler®  building. 
In  fact,  you  prdbably  See  beau- 
tiful, durable  Butler  buildings  all 
hetime  and  don't  know  it. 
Because  Butler  buildings  offer 
|  design  flexibility  and  can  be 
teful  and  dramatjfe;^  ^ng? 
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"That's  a  Butler  Building?" 

.   time  and  money  savings  of  sys-  i 
terns  construction. 

To  learn  more,  call  the  local  i 
independent  contractor  who  can 
build,  a  Butler  building  for  you. 
See  ^'Butler  Mfg.  Co.  Builder"  in 
the  White  Pages. 

For  a  free  copy  of  "Building 
Profit"  magazine  with  ideas  on 


designing  more  productivity  in 
your  building,  call  800-328-1000 
ext.  175  or  write:  Butler,  Dept.  F, 
1825  Chicago  Ave.  South,  Min- 
neapolis, MN.  55404.  (In  Minne- 
sota call  800-862-1336  ext.  175) 
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FIRST  AND  EXECUTIVE  CLASS 
INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE 


TO  EUROPE  AND  THE  ORIENT. 

Introducing  more  luxury  and  elegance  than 
ever  before:  Northwest  Orient's  new  Regal 
Imperial  service. 

More  elegance.  Exquisite  new  entrees,  Royal 
Doulton  China,  Piper  Heidsieck  Champagne, 
Alfred  Rothschild  Vin  Mousseux. . .  and 
more.  It's  yours  when  you  fly  Our  Way  to 
Europe  or  the  Orient — in  First  Class  or 
Executive  Class. 

More  luxury.  Reclining  sleeper  seats  in  First 
Class  and  Executive  Class. . .  a  comfortable 
choice  no  other  airline  offers.  Plus  electronic 
stereo  headsets,  first-off  luggage  handling 


and  much  more.  Executive  Class  sleeper  seats 
are  limited  and  must  be  reserved  in  advance, 
More  cities.  To  more  of  Europe  and  the 
Orient  from  more  of  America  than  any  other 
airline— over  120  nonstops  crossing  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  every  week. . .  linking 
15  countries  and  73  cities  around  the  world. 
For  more  information  and  reservations,  call 
your  travel  agent,  corporate  travel  department 
or  Northwest  Orient:  1-800-447-4747 
(toll-free). 

THE  WORLD  IS  GOING  OUR  WAY. 
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has  the  resources  to  make  a  four-meg- 
abit chip  or  the  next  generation  air- 
craft, which  is  going  to  be  a  $3  billion- 
to-$5  billion  effort.  We're  in  world 
markets  now,  and  we're  just  not  com- 
petitive when  other  nations  target  an 
industry.  We  can't  really  survive  in 
many  of  these  industries  unless  we 
make  a  collaborative  effort  in  the 
world  market.  But  we  can't  do  that, 
because  our  antitrust  laws  prevent 
that.  They've  become  anticompeti- 
tive, forcing  us  to  lose  market  share 
and  concentrate  businesses  rather 
than  the  other  way  around. 

Can  we  change  the  antitrust  laws-' 
Merrifield:  Right  now  it  looks  as  if  it 
may  be  feasible.  We  have  ten  bills  in 
Congress  now  to  reduce  treble  dam- 
ages to  single  and  to  allow  immunity 
for  companies  that  are  going  to  do 
collaborative  R&D.  Eight  to  ten  years 
ago,  the  steel  people  tried  to  get  to- 
gether in  a  massive  state-of-the-art 
front-end  steel  plant  from  which  they 
would  take  the  product  for  various 
finishing  operations.  Justice  told 
them  that  not  only  could  they  not  do 
that  but  that  they  were  going  to  pros- 
ecute them  for  talking  about  it. 

How  would  these  collaborative  ventures 
work?  Would  yon  set  up  some  govern-  . 
ment  agency  to  monitor  them? 
Merrifield:  The  point  is  that  if  we  im- 
munize companies  for  collaborative 
R&D,  that's  only  for  the  R&D  phase. 
When  something  goes  into  the  com- 
mercial stage,  the  antitrust  laws 
would  still  be  applicable. 

The  penalty  on  collaborative  R&D 
isn't  the  only  problem  with  our  anti- 
trust laws.  They  also  prevent  a  rea- 
sonable rationalization  of  our  indus- 
tries. In  steel  we're  shutting  down  our 
best  plants  along  with  our  worst  ones. 
The  Weirton  plant  in  West  Virginia 
that  National  Steel  has  dumped  on  its 
employees  is  one  of  our  better  plants, 
but  I  don't  think  the  employees  can 
operate  it  at  50%  of  capacity  either. 
So  National  gets  rid  of  Weirton,  and 
another  company  keeps  a  less  effi- 
cient plant  running.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  put  Weirton  into  a  consortium 
with  other  best  steel  plants  and  have  a 
world-scale  competitive  business. 

Tfje  only  way  you  can  do  anything  like 
that  in  an  industry  like  steel  is  if  you've 
got  a  failing  company. 
Merrifield:  That's  right,  and  then  it's' 
too  late.  We're  going  to  potentially 
lose  most  of  our  small  machine-tool 
companies  in  the  next  few  years,  for 
example,  unless  they  get  together  and 
collaborate  and  pool  their  capabili- 
ties. The  Japanese  are  rationalizing 


As  I  See  It 


steel  and  aluminum  and  petrochemi- 
cals and  a  whole  bunch  of  things. 

Targeted  industries,  in  fact,  that  Mill 
guessed-u  rong  about 
Merrifield:  They  have  made  some  seri- 
ous mistakes.  They  may  have  the 
world's  best  steel  technology,  but 
they  are  still  operating  at  only  60%  of 
capacity,  and  as  a  result  they  have  had 
to  rationalize  down.  They  targeted 
older  industries  that  developed  world- 
wide overcapacity,  so  now  they  have 
switched  to  emerging  industries. 


come  obsolete,  but  the  process  can  \ 
continuously  adaptable.  They  ai 
spending  their  own  money,  so  they'i 
more  careful  about  what  they  focu 
on  than  a  bureacuracy  which  doesni 
have  that  accountability. 

Aren  't  some  of  our  older  industries  ar\ 
plants  beyond  saving? 
Merrifield:  We've  been  trying  to  mal^ 
competitive  assessments  of  variou 
industries,  for  example,  to  clearly  a 
ticulate  what  the  forces  of  change  ar 
and  what  the  creative  options  for  ou 
people  are.  We  have  about  $80  billio 
of  commodity  petrochemicals  in  tn 
U.S.,  and  we  are  going  to  lose  these  i 


How  to  target  an  industry 


The  strategy  is  simple,  as  the  Bos- 
ton Consulting  Group  conceived  it. 
Over  the  lifetime  of  a  product,  the 
cost  drops  about  25%  every  time 
the  volume  doubles.  But,  as  costs 
drop,  most  managers  still  keep 
prices  high,  and  then  a  competitor 
can  target  the  industry — price  his 
way  into  the  market,  collapsing  the 
price  in  the  process,  or  even  take 
the  market  over  if  he  can  afford  to 
sustain  the  losses.  Solution:  Cut 
prices  as  costs  drop,  so  competitors 
can't  afford  to  break  in. 


Conventional 
price  history 


Cost  history 


Best  price 
strategy 


Log  cumulative  volume 


Of  course,  by  collaborating,  U.S.  corpora- 
tiom  may  not  fare  any  better. 
Merrifield:  Well,  you  see  that's  the 
point.  There  are  two  basic  assump- 
tions in  the  BCG  strategy.  One  is  that 
after  you've  carried  the  negative  cash 
flow  and  captured  the  business,  then 
you  can  raise  your  price  to  just  below 
anybody's  entry  point,  and  then  you 
have  it  forever.  But  the  second  as- 
sumption is  that  the  market  is  going 
to  be  there  long  enough  for  you  to 
recover  the  investment.  The  Japanese 
mistargcted,  in  a  sense,  by  thinking 
that  once  they  had  the  steel  market  it 
would  be  a  bonanza  for  them.  This  is 
what  bureaucracy  always  does.  A  bu- 
reaucracy starts  with  a  target,  and  it 
can  make  serious  mistakes.  We  did 
this  in  the  Department  of  Energy's 
synfuels  project,  and  I  don't  think  we 
need  to  reinvent  that  wheel  anymore. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  the  Semi- 
conductor Research  Corp.,  a  collabo- 
rative venture  a  group  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies have  set  up  to  target  a  four-mega- 
bit chip.  They're  not  really  targeting  a 
chip  but  a  flexible  manufacturing  pro- 
cess that  will  custom  make  the  four- 
megabit  chip  and  a  lot  of  other  chips 
as  well  and  be  adaptable  enough  to 
change  as  other  configurations  or 
needs  come  in.  The  product  can  be- 


the  next  period  of  years,  and  the  onl 
uncertainty  is  how  fast. 

We  looked  at  an  ethylene  plat 
down  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  for  examplj 
If  it  were  operating  at  100%  of  capa< 
ity,  it  would  have  made  about  a  5} 
internal  rate  of  return  last  year.  But 
didn't.  Worldwide,  the  business  is  oj 
erating  at  60%  of  capacity,  and  so  v/i 
this  plant,  so  the  return  was  reall 
substantially  negative.  But  the  impo! 
tant  variable  was  the  materials  cos* 
Fifty  percent  to  80%  of  the  cost  < 
these  commodity  petrochemicals  : 
in  the  natural  gas  feedstocks  that  g 
into  them.  We  have  to  put  that  in  J 
$3.50  to  $4  a  million  Btu.  But  els< 
where  it  costs  practically  nothinj 
Outside  the  U.S.,  90%  of  the  gas  : 
flared  because  underdeveloped  coui 
tries  can't  use  it. 

Few  of  these  plants  will  ever  have 
positive  cash  flow  again.  And  there  i 
not  much  we  can  do  about  it.  So  whs 
are  the  creative  options?  To  collabc 
rate  with  the  Venezuelans,  with  th 
Mexicans,  and  with  the  Kuwaitis  ail 
give  them  equity  in  our  existin 
plants  in  return  for  cheap  feedstock: 
That's  the  creative  way  out,  the  wa 
to  mitigate  the  otherwise  rapid  loss  (j 
$80  billion  worth  of  operations. 

And  this  is  just  the  tip  of  the  ic< 
berg.  Most  of  the  primary  reduction  c 
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As  I  See  It 

metals  may  go  offshore  in  the  nej 
period  of  years.  Anything  that  is  L 
bor-intensive,  like  the  Atari  opei 
ations,  may  go  offshore.  Basicall 
we're  seeing  a  major  restructuring  c 
the  U.S.  and  world  economy  wit 
these  great  forces  continuously  mtei 
acting.  It's  important  that  we  undci 
stand  what's  happening.  Because  th 
time  window  is  collapsing  on  us.  W 
still  have  the  leadership  in  most  areas 
And  we  can  recoup  and  regain  it  i: 
areas  where  we  have  lost  ground.  Bu 
if  we  get  too  far  behind,  then  it's  goin 
to  be  more  and  more  difficult. 

You  know,  we  have  incomparabi 
advantages  over  every  other  countr 
in  the  world.  We  have  this  advance! 


"We  still  have  the  leader- 
ship in  most  areas  and  ct 
recoup  the  lost  ground.  We 
have  incomparable 
advantages  over  every 
other  country  in  th6  world.' 


technology,  and  nobody  can  begin  t^ 
compare  with  that.  We  have  an  in 
comparable  industrial  infrastructure 
in  terms  of  depth  and  breadth  anl 
scope.  We  have  an  entrepreneurial 
culture  which  is  absolutely  unique 
We  have  the  best  capital-formation 
capability,  the  world's  largest  contig 
uous  market,  a  common  language. 

But  with  the  economies  of  most  otM 
countries  coming  more  and  more  unda 
state  control  can  we  hope  to  compete  in 
the  international  market  without  becom 
ing  like  our  competitors,  giving  up  oiq 
entrepreneurial  spirit  and  commitmem 
to  the  integrity  of  the  market? 
Merrifield:  If  we  stay  at  the  leadinj 
edge  of  the  new  technology  displacing 
these  older  technologies,  we  can  al| 
ways  maintain  our  leadership  posrj 
tion,  and  that's  what  we  have  to  dot 
Yes,  we  will  be  exiting  some  business! 
es  and  certainly  rationalizing  down  ill 
others.  But  we'll  also  be  building  trei 
mendous  new  businesses  as  we  go.  I 

So  much  then  for  "^industrialization "m 
pumping  taxpayer  money  into  old  in 
dustries  to  preserve  the  jobs  there. 
Merrifield:  The  last  thing  we  want  to 
do  is  get  the  government  into  directi 
ing  and  managing  anything  in  the  pri^ 
vate  sector.  Its  job  is  rather  to  be  1 
catalyst,  to  get  the  companies  movj 
ing,  to  remove  barriers  and  provide 
incentives  to  make  it  happen.  ■ 
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"Our  handy  airport  Marriotts  offer  the 
ame  crisp  professionalism  as  our  downtown 
otek" 


"Once  airport  hotels 
^re  just  places  to  sleep  if  a 
i h t  got  cancelled. 
I  Now  thousands  of  busy 
jiiness  travelers  use  them 
try  day  as  centers  to 

et,  hold  conferences,  and 
,ilize  deals-without  the 
isle  or  delay  of  ever  going 

:o  town! 

I  Marriott  pioneered  the 
Diancement  of  airport 
lels,  and  we've  worked 
id  to  see  that  all  our  facili- 

;  really  are  full-service 
,els.  They  offer  the  same 
fish,  the  same  first-class 
litaurants  and  meeting 
jms,  the  same  express 
[':ck-out  system  you'll  find 

)ur  downtown  and  subur- 
;,i  hotels. 

In  fact,  the  only  thing 
rerent  you'll  notice  about 
i  airport  Marriotts  in  the 
ues  below  is  that  they're 
Iwithin  a  quick  five  to  ten 

lutes  of  the  terminal-by 
w  of  a  Marriott  courtesy 
tlittle. 

I  have  to  make  sure  we 
things  right.  After  all,  it's 
'  name  over  the  door." 


i    President,  Marriott  Corporation 


Jtyvrtott  tfcrtcte 


800-228-9290 


ta  Charlotte,  NC 

n  Chicago 

I"  Cleveland 

ieston,  SC  Columbus 


Dallas/Ft.  Worth 
El  Paso 
Grand  Rapids 
Greensboro,  NC 


Houston  (2  Hotels) 
Irvine,  CA 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


Miami/commercial 
trans,  only 

Minneapolis/St.  Paul 
Nashville 


New  York  Rochester 

Orlando,  San  Antonio 

Dec.  '83  Seattle 

Philadelphia  St.  Louis 


Tampa 
(2  Hotels) 
Washington,  DC 
(4  Hotels) 
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rysler  introduces  a  new  kind  of  luxury  car 


E  1984  CHRYSLER  NEW  YORKER 


Chryslers  most  technologically  advanced  luxury 


There  is  no  other  luxury  car  like  the  contemporary  Chrysler 
New  Yorker.  Imagine  a  car  so  advanced  it's  designed  by  com- 
puters. So  advanced,  robots  help  assemble  it.  So  advanced,  it 
carries  a  5  year/50,000  mile  Protection  Plan:* 

Compare  it  carefully  to  any  other  luxury  car.  New  Yorker  has 
advanced  electronics  and  the  excellent  mileage  you  deserve 
today.  With  front-wheel  drive  it  gives  you  better  traction  on  wet 
-U'taces.  All  this  with  the  piush  room,  the  smooth  ride  and  the 
of  luxuries  that  are  New  Yorker  trademarks. 


Turbopower  and  advanced  electronics  fr< 
The  New  Chrysler  Technology. 

New  Yorker's  standard  engine  is  an  electronic  fue 
marvel.  It  delivers  power  and  performance  with  efficierc 
1984,  you  can  add  turbocharging**  for  even  greater  ac( 
and  overall  performance. 

Chrysler  technology  brings  you  impressive  new  eli 
You  enjoy  the  security  of  an  Electronic  Voice  Alert  that 
and  reports  on  11  vital  functions.  The  new  Electronic  h 


000  "  iles,  whichever  coi      '  rst  Linmeci  wananfy.  Deductible  may  be  required.  Excludes  leases  See  dealer  for  details. **Limited  ovailability.  See  de 


is  our  5 year/ 50,000  mile  Protection  Plan. 


andard,  and  the  available  Electronic  Navigator  reports 
ent  items  of  trip  information,  including  actual  mpg,  dis- 
'ed,  average  speed,  range  on  remaining  gas  and  more. 

standard  luxuries  include  an  automatic  transmission, 
dows,  power  steering,  power  remote  mirrors,  power 
i  new  for  '84,  individual  pillow  style  reclining  seats.  Of 
j  can  even  choose  the  luxury  of  rich  leather  seating. 

5  year/50,000  mile  Protection  Plan 
orker's  quality  is  a  result  of  The  New  Chrysler  Technology. 


Your  car's  engine  and  power  train  are  protected  for  5  years/50,000 
miles,  and  its  outer  body  is  protected  against  rust-through  for 
the  same  period. 

Nobody  else— not  Ford,  not  GM,  not  the  im- 
ports— offers  you  such  protection  in  a  luxury  car. 

And  nobody  else  offers  you  such  a  luxury  car. 
Buckle  up  for  safety.     3^  I^Cl 

3  3  EST  HWY   |fc  J |  EPA  EST  MPG* 

New  Yorker.  A  product  of  The  New  Chrysler  Technology. 


■ngme  Use  EPA  est.  mpg  for  comparison.  Actucl  mileage  may  vary  depending  on  speed,  trip  length  and  weather.  Hwy.  mileage  probably  less.  CA.  ests.  lower. 


You  think  venture  capital  is  an  American 
monopoly?  Think  again.  Maggie  Thatch- 
er's Britain  is  getting  into  the  act. 


Geoff  Taylor's 
deep  pockets 


logo,  was  established  in  1945  by  the 
U.K.  clearinghouse  banks  at  the  "sug- 
gestion" of  the  British  government  to 
provide  private  sector  capital  for  re- 
building England  after  the  war.  Its 
shares  are  owned  85%  by  a  group  of 
banks,  Barclays,  Lloyds,  Midland,  Na- 
tional Westminster  and  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  with  the  other  15%  repos- 
ing in  the  Bank  of  England.  No  longer 


By  Marcia  Berss 


Geoff  Taylor,  an  Oxford-edu- 
cated engineer,  has  been  try- 
ing to  unload  his  home  in  the 
Los  Angeles  suburb  of  Encino  since 
returning  to  his  native  England  three 
years  ago.  He's  still  waiting  to  get  his 
price,  but  that  isn't  the  major  reason 
he  often  scurries  back  to  California, 
where  he  lived  for  17  years  running 
small  computer  peripheral  compa- 
nies. He's  there  to  open  a  Newport 
Beach  office  for  his  present  employer, 
London-based  Investors  in  Industry,  a 
$1.9  billion  (assets)  investment  and 
financing  operation. 

Taylor  is  one  of  Europe's  leading 
venture  capitalists.  His  gentle,  easy- 
going manner  as  head  of  the  venture 
arm  of  Investors  in  Industry  contrasts 
with  the  gunslinger-as-financier  im- 
age of  some  venture  capitalists.  But 
what  a  record:  A  $2  million  invest- 
ment in  LSI  Logic,  a  Milpitas,  Calif. - 
based  producer  of  customized,  very 
large  scale  integrated  circuits,  is  now 
worth  $26  million;  a  $1.3  million 
stake  in  Rodime,  a  Scottish  manufac- 
turer of  Winchester  disk  drives,  has  a 
value  of  over  $44  million  and  that 
doesn't  include  the  holdings  Taylor 
has  already  sold  in  the  market.  Cite 
these  numbers  to  Taylor  and  he  dis- 
plays a  veddy  British  indifference.  "Is 
it  really  worth  that  much?"  Taylor 
asks  innocently  in  a  Midland  clip.  "I 
don't  keep  track  of  that;  someone 
downstairs  does." 

The  major  difference  distinguishing 
Taylor  from  other  venture  capitalists 
is  his  pockets:  They're  the  deepest. 
Most  venture  outfits  raise  a  specific 
amount  of  funds  from  well-heeled 
pension  funds  or  corporations  for  in- 
vestment. Taylor  merely  taps  the 
treasury  of  Investors  in  Industry. 
The  firm,  3i,  as  it  is  known  in  its 


lor  says,  results  in  fewer  mistakq 
His  portfolio  now  includes  30  compl 
nies,  10  in  the  U.S. 

Deep  pockets  are  becoming  moll 
common  in  the  age  of  the  ventu) 
megafund.  In  October,  for  examp  I 
the  New  York  banking  firm  of  E.fll 
Warburg,  Pincus  &  Co.  announcjl 
the  creation  of  a  $340  million  ventull 
capital  fund,  by  far  the  largest  to  da<f 
But  Taylor  feels  he  has  an  edge  c| 
competition  because  of  3i's  role  agl 
small  business  lender.  "I'm  fairly  co) 
fident  we  see  more  deals  than  tl 
classic  venture  capitalist,"  he  says. 

Much  of  Europe's  venture  capitj 
scene  is  dominated  by  foreign  affii 
ates  of  American  outfits.  Taylor's  d 
eration  is  one  of  the  few  Europeal 
based  companies  taking  both  an  a 
tive  management  and  an  equi) 
investment  role.  He  wants  a  U.S.  pr^ 
ence  to  give  his  portfolio  of  comp 
nies  an  entree  into  the  U.S.  market, 
well  as  keep  his  own  operation  on  ti 
of  the  new  technologies.  Last  yej 
Taylor  opened  a  branch  in  Boston,  ai 
now  he  is  starting  the  Newport  Bea< 
office.  "You've  got  the  large,  vibral 
marketplace.  It  makes  all  kinds 
sense  for  us  to  be  there." 


Geoff  Taylor,  Investors  in  Industry's  venture  capita/  director 
A  $44  million  gain?  "I  don't  keep  track  of  that;  someone  downstairs  does 


a  rescue  mission,  3i  is  the  leading 
long-term  lender  to  small  and  medi- 
um-size businesses  in  Britain.  It  owns 
stakes  in  over  4,000  companies  on  the 
books  at  $1.1  billion,  which  3i  says 
makes  it  the  largest  investor  in  pri- 
vate companies  in  the  world. 

"We  dip  into  an  infinite  bucket," 
Taylor  says  with  a  boyish  grin.  A  bot- 
tomless bucket  can  hide  many  mis- 
takes. The  43-year-old  Taylor  re- 
sponds that  isn't  necessarily  so.  "The 
real  resource  we're  investing  isn't 
money  but  people,"  he  says,  pointing 
to  pictures  of  his  staff.  Most  were 
plucked  from  biotechnology,  tele- 
communications, electrical  engineer- 
ing, automation  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering. While  the  typical  U.S.  ven- 
ture firm  may  have  one  man  covering 
eight  investments,  at  3i  the  ratio  is  1- 
to-6.  Providing  more  attention,  Tay- 


Taylor,  like  all  others  in  Europe 
venture  community,  is  starting  to  si 
more  home-grown  deals.  Prime  Mi 
ister  Margaret  Thatcher  recently  a 
nounced  the  government's  researi 
and  development  funding  arm,  1 
British  Technology  Group,  will  i 
longer  automatically  have  exclusi 
patent  rights  to  any  project  it  func 
which  has  heartened  Britain's  entl 
preneurs.  Moreover,  British  ventu 
capitalists  will  soon  have  their  ov 
trade  show.  They  will  meet  early  ne 
month  in  a  London  session  patterni 
after  the  American  Electronic  Assoi 
ation's  annual  Monterey,  Calif,  pc 
wow.  That  is  where  the  high-te* 
brains  present  their  companies  to  tj 
high-brow  financiers.  "Two  ye^ 
ago,"  says  Taylor,  "we  would  ha| 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  meeting 
London."  ■ 
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Howdoyou 
become  a  Seligman  client? 

Until  now, 
with  some 
difficulty. 


It  is,  in  the  rarefied 
world  of  money  manage- 
ment, somewhat  unusual  to  become  quite  successful 
and  at  the  same  time  remain  somewhat  unknown. 
We've  managed  to  do  it.  For  119  years. 
Not  that  we've  minded— too  much.  A  reason- 
able amount  of  anonymity  can,  after  all,  convey  a 
certain  amount  of  distinction. 

However,  after  years  of  quietly  going  about  our 
business,  we  decided  it  was  time  to  become  better 
known  and  easier  to  become  a  Seligman  client. 

What  we  do  is  manage  money— over  $4  billion 
in  assets  in  two  groups.  A  select  group  of  private 
accounts,  which  we  manage  separately  for  individ- 
uals, corporations  and  institutions;  and  a  program 
of  quality  investment  funds. 

When  it  comes  to  guidance  and  growth  in  the 
management  of  their  money  a  distinguished  group 
of  clients  look  to  Seligman. 

If  you're  interested  in  the  areas  of  our  expertise, 
we  want  to  make  it  much  easier  for  you  to  become 
a  client.  Just  call,  or  write  Ron  Schroeder,  our 
President.  Outside  of  New  York  State  the  number 
is  (800)  221-7844;  in  New  York  State  please  call 
(212)  488-0200. 


J.&W.  Seligman  &  Co.  Incorporated 

One  Bankers  Trust  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y  10006 


FINALLY  IN 
UP  WITH  


t 


Lanier  Introduces  Digital  Thought  Processing 
ForTotal  Office  Automation. 

The  new  Lanier  System  IV™  The  breakthrough  Thought  Processor™  that  records 
input  digitally.  Now,  it's  almost  as  if  you  can  "think"  directly  into  your  office  automation  syste 
And  retrieve  that  thinking  instantly. 

Until  now,  office  automation  has  really  only  been  half-automated.  No  matter  how 
fast  your  word  processors  could  process  output,  they  could  never  be  faster  than  your  input.  A 
input  was  only  as  fast  as  you  could  write  or  talk,  or  your  secretary  could  transcribe. 

But  all  that  has  just  changed.  Lanier,  the  driving  force  in  office  automation  for  fifty 
years,  introduces  a  new  force:  the  digital  Lanier  System  IV  Thought  Processor. 

The  Lanier  System  IV  is  the  revolutionary  system  that  uses  computer  technology 
speed  up  input  in  two  important  ways:  First,  in  getting  your  thoughts  into  your  office  automati 
system.  Second,  in  retrieving  that  input  to  turn  it  into  output. 

DIGITAL  INPUT  The  kev  to  the  Lanier  Svstem  IV  is  it: 
breakthrough  digital  technology.  Now  you  can  put  your  | 
thoughts  directly  into  your  office  automation  system.  Yoi 
thinking  is  recorded  digitally,  on  a  disc.  And  that  lets  you: 
word  processing  department  have  immediate  access  to  ea 
and  every  thought. 

RANDOM  ACCESS  Lanier's  digital  input  doesn't  "thinl 
sequentially,  like  on  tape.  It  "thinks"  more  like  your  brain, 
randomly.  Now  no  one  has  to  listen  to  an  entire  tape  to  fii 
a  certain  priority  idea,  memo  or  letter.  You  can  go  directly 

With  other  input  systems  vour  company  s  .         .  j»  i 

best  thinking  may  be  getting  stacked  up'inside     tO  it.  So  it  Can  gO  directly  OUt. 

your  office  automation  system.  Transcrip 
tionists  have  to  wait  to  get  to  the  important 
work.  Or  search  through  lengthy  tapes  to  find 
it.  The  digital  input  of  the  Lanier  System  IV 
puts  an  end  to  all  that. 


4$  ^  • 


T  CATCHES 
 OUTPUT 


&AKTHROUGH  FEATURES  The 
B'er  System  IV  has  other  features,  too.  It 
lie  activated  through  a  telephone  or  one 
knier  s  specially  designed  input  stations. 

It  also  allows  for  instant  correction, 
ican  insert  an  addition  or  correction  onto 
isc,  exactly  where  it  belongs.  If  you  need 
ar  a  report  immediately,  you  can  access 
ystem  through  a  private  security  code. 


Now  your  thoughts  won't  get  lost  from  the  time  they  leave  vour 
mouth  to  the  time  they're  down  on  paper. 


TING  THE  WORK  OUT  When  you  have  priority  documents  to  transcribe,  the  Lanier 
?m  IV  is  invaluable.  First,  it  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  clearly  assign  priorities  to  any  number 
bis.  Then  it  makes  it  easy  for  your  office  automation  manager  to  immediately  identify  and 
n  those  items  to  as  many  transcriptionists  as  needed  to  get  your  work  out  now.  Not  later. 

I  FORCE  AND  SERVICE  Digital  Thought  Processing.  The  latest  idea  from  The  Lanier 
ije.  But  Lanier  never  stops  with  having  the  ideas.  We  also  help  you  implement  them.  We'll 

work  with  you  to  show  you  how  the  Lanier  System  IV  will  best  help 
your  specific  needs.  And  stay  with  you  after  the  sale  to  answer  any 
questions.  For  as  long  as  you  need. 

If  your  office  automation  system  doesn't  include  the  Lanier 
System  IV,  you  have  only  half  an  office  automation  system.  So  let  The 
Lanier  Force  show  you  how  input  has  finally  caught  up  with  output. 


[a  telephone  or  specially 
Hed  input  station,  your 


ts  can  be  processed  faster 
h  more  control  than 
fore. 


-IE  LANIER  FORCE 

jducts  to  make  you  more  productive. 

People  to  show  you  how. 


•  Mail  to: 

"  Lanier  Business  Products,  Inc. 

•  1700  Chantilly  Drive,  N.E. 
;  Atlanta,  GA  30324 

Or  call: 

Lanier  toll-free  at  (800)  241-1706. 
InGeorgia.  (404)321-1244,  collect. 

'.  Name 

Title 

.  Company  Name 

Phone  I 

•  Company  Address  . 

•  City 

•  County 

State                     Zip  . 
Nov.  7  '83  Forbes  1  21  R  K3  ', 

6  1983  Lanier  Business  Products,  Inc. 


The  Robert  Vesco  era  gave  offshore  funds  a 
had  name.  But  some  smart  and  lucky 
Americans  are  using  them  legitimately. 


Games  big 
people  play 


By  William  Baldwin 


Worldwide  Special  Fund  N.V. 
is  what  is  known  as  an  off- 
shore fund.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  oil  drilling  but  a  lot  to  do 
with  avoiding  U.S.  taxes.  Legally  do- 
miciled in  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  a 
tax  haven,  the  fund  is  run  by  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert  in  New  York  City 
and  currently  has  most  of  its  assets  in 
U.S.  securities.  In  the  23  years  from 
its  creation  through  last  December,  it 
earned  an  average  11.8%  annually. 
Best  of  all,  the  fund's  dividend,  inter- 
est and  capital  gain  income  is  not 
taxable  currently  to  any  U.S.  share- 
holder, as  would  be  the  case  for  most 
U.S. -domiciled  funds.  Worldwide  Spe- 
cial's U.S.  holders  pay  tax  only  when 
they  dispose  of  their  shares,  and  then 
all  of  the  profit  is  treated  favorably,  as 
a  capital  gain. 

But  not  just  anyone  can  buy  shares 
in  Worldwide.  Thanks  to  a  1962  U.S. 
law  aimed  at  tax  havens,  the  tax  ad- 
vantages would  disappear  if  at  any 
time  a  majority  of  the  fund's  shares 


were  owned  by  Americans.  To  guard 
against  such  a  catastrophe,  says 
Maurits  Edersheim,  a  Drexel  execu- 
tive and  chairman  of  Worldwide's 
board,  the  fund  has  a  38%  ceiling  on 
American  ownership.  Edersheim  says 
shares  are  rarely  offered  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens, and  then  only  to  very  special 
people:  namely,  existing  U.S.  holders, 
and  certain  Drexel  executives. 

Eat  your  heart  out.  Fidelity  Man- 
agement &  Research,  the  Boston  oper- 
ator of  many  well-known  domestic 
mutual  funds,  has  a  Bermuda  affiliate 
with  a  passel  of  offshore  funds  that  are 
simply  closed  to  Americans — except 
certain  officers  and  directors  of  Fidel- 
ity. One  West  Coast  pension  fund 
consultant  boasts  that  he  has  his  own 
money  in  an  offshore  investment  pool 
operated  by  a  New  York  brokerage 
firm,  but  "I  had  to  beg,  borrow  and 
steal  to  get  in."  The  brokers  wanted  to 
leave  space  in  the  fund  for  their  own 
substantial  savings,  space  being  limit- 
ed by  the  amount  of  foreign  money 
they  happen  to  be  managing  at  any 
given  time.  It  helped,  of  course,  that 


Look,  but  don't  touch 

This  selection  from  among  the  big-    possible  tax  advantages.  But  many 
ger  and  better-performing  foreign    offshore  funds  won't  let  Americans 
funds  makes  the  idea  of  buying    in.  Another  problem:  There  is  no 
shares  tempting,  considering  the    SEC  to  keep  the  funds  honest. 

Portfolio 

Fund  emphasis 

Assets 
as  of  6/30/83 
(millions) 

Average  annual 
return 

1/1/75  to  6/30/83 

Berry  Pacific  Fund  Ltd                           Far  East 
Delta  Investment  Co  US 
Fidelity  American  Assets  NV  US 
GT  Dollar  Fund  Ltd  US 
Quantum  Fund  Intl 
Worldwide  Special  Fund  NV  Intl 
Wilshire  5000  index  US 

$200.4 
113.7 

87.5 
1 12.5 
351.2 

92.5 

19.6% 

29.3 

25.9 

18.6 

41.1 

24.2 

19.4 

Source 

Furtnan  Selz  Mager  Dietz  &  Biruey  Inc. 

the  consultant  is  in  a  position  to  steal 
big  accounts  to  this  brokerage  firm.  J 

There  is  good  reason  for  the  ofjl 
shore  funds  to  be  standoffish.  Lettinl 
50%  of  the  shares  slip  into  the  hanol 
of  Americans  is  just  one  way  to  losl 
the  favored  tax  treatment.  The  othjl 
way  is  to  be  registered  with  the  Seoul 
ities  &.  Exchange  Commission.  ThJI 
is  one  reason,  among  others,  that  onll 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  hundreds  of  foil 
eign  investment  funds  are  SEC-regi  I 
'  tered.  As  for  the  unregistered  ones,  I 
is  not  illegal  for  an  American  to  o\q 
them,  but  it  is  illegal  for  such  funds  I 
solicit  customers  here  or  deliver  fun 
shares  within  the  U.S.  Robert  Vescoj 
legal  problems  in  the  1970s  are  a  ri 
minder  that  the  SEC  takes  this  ru 
very  seriously. 

That  still  leaves  open  the  possibi 
ity  of  purchase  by  an  American,  n 
instance  through  a  trust  account  atl 
Swiss  bank.  (One  big  obstacle:  Son} 
offshore  funds  require  applicants  l 
certify  that  shares  are  not  held  by,  < 
in  trust  for,  Americans.)  Tax  exper 
say  that  such  a  transaction  would  ni 
be  illegal,  so  long  as  the  IRS  is  not 
fied.  If  the  foreign  investment  furj 
reinvests  all  its  income  (Drexel 
Worldwide  fund  is  like  that),  then  n 
profits  are  currently  taxable  to  tB 
U.S.  holder.  If  the  shares  are  held  U 
more  than  a  year,  the  profit  on  sale  ig 
long-term  capital  gain  taxed  at  | 
maximum  20%  rate.  The  fund  itsei 
meanwhile,  pays  minimal  U.S.  an 
local  taxes  if  it  is  based  in  a  tax  have 
and  takes  advantage  of  internatioru 
tax  treaties. 

Those  with  international  conne 
tions  need  not  bother  with  a  mutu 
fund.  Any  private  investment  corp 
ration  is  potentially  a  tax  shelter  f| 
American  participants,  provided  til 
Americans  own  less  than  50%.  Tt 
money  can  be  put  into  U.S.  secuntie 
held  by  a  Wall  Street  custodian,  wit; 
out  jeopardizing  the  tax  advantage 
"Few  people  do  this,  but  in  my  expei 
ence  when  they  do,  they  do  it  in  b 
numbers,"  says  a  tax  law  professc 
"Investors  in  Canada  and  Germar 
and  Japan  have  similar  motives.  Wii 
a  common  interest  in  tax  avoidanc 
they  have  a  three-way  fund."  Wl 
don't  more  people  do  it?  "It's  perfect 
legal,  but  you  have  certain  psych 
logical  barriers  to  overcome,"  el 
plains  Robert  Henrey,  a  partner 
Coopers  &  Lybrand.  There  are  all 
many  hazards  to  overcome,  main 
having  to  do  with  taxes  levied  on  ii 
terest  and  dividends  flowing  aero 
international  borders.  "These  a| 
treacherous  rules,"  warns  Henrey.  ; 

Best  advice  for  the  average  investo 
Stay  home  and  pay  your  taxes.  ■ 
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VIEWS  OF  NORTHERN  IRELAND 
RARELY  SEEN  IN  THE  MEDIA 


^Enthusiasm  for  work 
and  flexibility  with  new 
technology  insured  our 
success  ...99 


,-toy  Burns,  Director  of  Manufacturing, 
Canadian  Technical  Tape  (U.K.)  Ltd. 


Donaghadee.  Co.  Down. 


Canadian  Technical  Tape.  Ban 


Positive  news  is  frequently 
reported  by  companies 
who  have  invested  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Canadian 
Technical  Tape  of  Montreal 
set  up  in  Bangor  in  1966  to 
sell  to  the  huge  European 
automotive  and  packaging 
markets.  Since  then,  they  have 
found  local  technical  ability 
and  an  excellent  attitude  to 
work  a  winning  combination. 

Add  the  fact  that  Northern 
Ireland  probably  has  the  best 
training  facilities  and  grants 
in  Europe,  and  you'll  see  why 
so  many  North  American 
companies  operate  successfully 
there. 

We'd  like  you  to  have  more 
facts.  Call  or  write  Ian  Walters 
at  the  address  below. 


Northern  Ireland 

Judge  us  on  the  facts 


IDB 


ndustrial  Development  Board  for  Northern  Ireland.  British  Consulate  General.  150  East  58th  Street  New  York  NY  10155  (212)  593-2258  Ireland 


The  system  that  cleans 
the  air  they  breathe  can  help 
do  the  same  for  you. 


ALLEGHENY  INTERNATIONAL 

SPECIAL  SKILLS  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS. 


t  d  fact  that  recirculated  air  in 
-  nes  and  offices  can  be  up  to 
i  je  times  dirtier  than  the  air  out- 
1 3.  But  an  Allegheny  International 
itnpany  is  applying  special  skills 
n  technology  to  help  solve  the 
tjblem. 


The  Oster  Electronic 
k  Cleaner  fits  easily  on  a  shelf  or 
I  »le  to  help  keep  air  clean  in  homes, 
:  ces,  sick  rooms,  laboratories  and 
er  enclosed  spaces. 

jrhe  new  Oster  Electronic  Air 
feaner  uses  a  triple-filtration  sys- 
l|n  to  help  remove  pollutants 
riiging  from  dust  and  pollen  to 
?©ke  and  gases.  Like  the  system 
isigned  and  engineered  for  U.S. 
fcvy  submarines,  it  uses  a  me- 
apnical  filter  for  larger  particles 
ih  as  dust,  an  electrostatic  pre- 
tiitator  for  invisible  microscopic 
prtides  and  smoke,  and  finally  a 
csmical  filter  for  gases  and  odors. 
Other  Allegheny  International 
cmpanies  are  also  using  their 
lihnology  to  offer  new  and  ad- 
>nced  appliances,  such  as  a  new 
oneration  of  food  processors. 


OSITE: 

aps  the  purest  air  on  earth  is 
>  below  the  ocean's  surface  in 
submarines,  where  air  must  be 
ned,  freshened  and  recirculated 
reeks  at  a  stretch.  Oster  Electronic 
"leaners  utilize  a  similar  triple- 
ning  system  to  filter  microscopic 
itants  and  even  gases  and  odors. 


The  Sunbeam  Professional  Food 
Processor  represents  the  state  of 
the  art  with  its  greater  power, 
expanded  capacity  easier  opera- 
tion and  features  never  before 
offered  in  such  an  appliance. 

For  example,  electronic  controls 
that  include  "Power"  and  "Ready" 
signal  lights  for  convenience  and 
safety,-  a  unique  automatic  pulsing 
action  to  prevent  over-processing; 
an  exclusive  food  conveyor  system 
with  expanded  extra-large  feed 
tube;  powerful  direct-drive  motor,- 
and  cutting  and  shredding  blades 
made  of  the  finest  stainless  steel  by 
the  company  world-famous  for  its 
blades,  Wilkinson  Sword. 

Even  traditional  appliances,  such 
as  irons,  can  be 
improved  by 


More  power,  bigger 
capacity,  easier 
to  understand 
controls  and  safer 
operation  are  the 
results  of  new 
technology  in  the 
Sunbeam 
Professional 
Food  Processor. 


applying  new 
technologies.  In 
Europe,  the  name 
Rowenta  has  always 
stood  for  the  most  modern  appli- 
ances. Once  again,  this  Allegheny 
International  company  is  leading 
the  way  with  its  new  Rowenta 
Steam  Spray  and  Dry  Iron. 

Because  Rowenta  design  engi- 
neers see  an  iron  as  a  dynamic,  mov- 
ing vehicle  rather  than  a  stationary 
appliance,  they  used  aerospace 
and  automotive  technology  for  its 
design,  manufacture  and  assembly. 


Rowenta  already  offers 
European  homes  an  iron 
of  the  future,  with  features 
made  possible  by 
space-age  technology. 

The  new  iron  is  a  product  of 
advanced  techniques  of  blow 
molding,  injection  molding  and 
sonic  welding.  Each  part  is  fitted  to 
the  other  with  amazingly  close 
tolerances.  The  electronic  controls 
are  compact  and  organized  for 
efficiency  and  to  save  space  and 
weight.  Controls  are  logical  and 
easy  to  understand.  The  result  is  an 
iron  that  is  lighter,  more  efficient  and 
easier  to  use. 

These  are  just  some  examples 
of  how  Allegheny  International 
companies  worldwide  are  using 
special  skills  to  meet  special  needs 
in  consumer  products.  Allegheny 
International  provides  the  corporate 
resources  and  guides  the  technolo- 
gies of  both  industrial  and  consumer 
companies  so  they  can  exchange 
technology  whenever  it  means 
better  products  for  our  customers. 
For  better  products  will  keep  us  the 
world 's  biggest  small  appliance 
company. 

For  more  information,  write  us 
at  Box  456L ,  Two  Oliver  Plaza, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15230. 


HILE  SOME  CARS 
MIGHT  MAKE  IT 
THE  NEXT  DEC  AD 
STATISTICS  SHOW 
IfOLVOS  COULD  MAKE  I 
TO  THE  NEXT  CENTUR 


L 


Today  people  are  trying  to  hold  on  to  their  cars 
longer  than  ever. 

And  while  statistics  show  the  average  life  expect- 
ancy of  today's  cars  is  eleven  years,  that  figure  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  life  expectancy  of  today's  Volvo. 

Because  statistics  show  the  average  life  expect- 
ancy of  a  Volvo  is  over  sixteen  years? 

Which  could  mean  over  sixteen  years  of  comfort- 
able driving  in  seats  equipped  with  adjustable  lumbar 
supports  that  relieve  tension  and  road  fatigue. 

Years  of  effortlessly  maneuvering  through  park- 
ing lots  due  to  power  assisted  rack  and  pinion 


steering  that  cuts  one  of  the  smallest  turning  circl 
of  any  car. 

Years  of  clean  air  made  possible  by  a  Fresh  A 
Ventilation  System  that  exhausts  stale  air  from  the 
senger  compartment,  and  helps  prevent  odors  and 
fumes  from  ever  getting  inside. 

If  all  this  sounds  like  a  sensible  way  to  transpt 
yourself  to  the  next  century,  buy  a  Volvo. 

Who  knows? 

By  the  year  2000  we  may  have  a  car  that'll  gc 
you  through  that  century,  VOLVO 
as  well.  A  car  you  can  believe  ir 


'Based  upon  an  actuarial  analysis  of  1981-1982  U.S.  Registration  Data  conducted  by  Ken  Warwick  &  Associates,  Inc.  Due  to  many  factors  including  maintenance,  driving  conditions  and  habits,  your 
Volvo  may  not  last  as  long.  Then  again,  it  may  last  longer.  Summary  available  at  your  Volvo  dealer.  O  198.1  Vblvo  of  America  Corporation. 


what  is  it  like  to  maintain  a  huge,  costly 
mglish  country  estate?  Meet  Lord  and 
hdy  Harewood. 


Home  is  where 
the  tourists  are 


By  Jeff  Blyskal 

f\NGiNG  on  to  a  home  amid  reces- 
Dn  and  inflation  can  be  tough 
tough,  but  how  would  you  like  to 
:ep  this  place  running:  a  sprawling 
Sth-century  Palladian  country  man- 
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12 

14 

or  on  4,500  rolling  acres  in  Great  Brit- 
ain's cold  winter  county,  Yorkshire. 
One  hundred  cavernous  rooms 
packed  with  Chippendale  furniture, 
paintings,  Chinese  porcelain  from  the 
Manchu  Dynasty  and  a  bleu  du  roi  tea 
service  once  owned  by  Queen  Mane 


Antoinette.  Numerous  outbuildings. 
A  bird  garden.  Lake.  Staff  of  12. 

Of  course  the  owners  of  Harewood 
House,  Lord  and  Lady  Harewood,  are 
not  your  average  couple.  His  mother 
was  the  Princess  Royal,  daughter  of 
King  George  V.  Wealthy  by  inheri- 
tance, the  Harewoods  live  well  on  in- 
vestments that  more  than  supple- 
ment the  earl's  $30,000-a-year  job  as 
managing  director  of  the  English  Na- 
tional Opera  in  London. 

Still,  they,  like  several  dozen  other 
families  who  still  own  huge  British 
country  estates  and  castles,  are  strug- 
gling with  the  upkeep. 

Since  World  War  II  some  600  such 
homes  have  been  destroyed,  convert- 
ed into  apartments  or  condominiums 
or  taken  over  by  the  $53  million  (an- 
nual budget)  British  National  Trust, 
says  Arthur  Prager,  executive  director 
of  the  Royal  Oak  Foundation,  the 
American  affiliate  of  the  Trust. 

Giving  up  one's  ancestral  home  in 
Britain  is,  of  course,  almost  as  bad  as 
losing  one's  dog.  But  those  vast  es- 
tates that  still  belong  to  the  original 
families  are  in  trouble.  The  market  for 
100-room  homes  in  the  English 
countryside  is  hardly  booming.  More- 
over, most  of  the  remaining  owners 
are  loath  to  sell  to  condo-conversions, 
which  almost  by  definition  means  the 
gutting  of  the  buildings'  interiors  to 
reapportion  the  space. 

The  government,  of  course,  offers 
no  assistance,  though  many  Britons 
regard  the  great  mansions  as  part  of 
the  national  heritage. 

A  third  "out,"  the  National  Trust, 
is  out,  too.  That  private  organization, 
which  takes  over  landmarks,  wilder- 
ness and  important  historical  build- 
ings, will  no  longer  take  an  estate 
gratis,-  it  now  demands  a  hefty  endow- 
ment— with  inflation  escalators,  no 
less — to  cover  the  cost  of  running  the 
property.  "If  you've  got  enough  mon- 
ey to  come  up  with  that  endowment, 
you've  got  enough  to  maintain  the 
place  yourself,"  notes  Prager. 

Despite  all  this,  the  last  hangers-on 
are  determined  to  tough  it  out.  "We 
don't  sit  around  like  a  Dickens 
character  hoping  that  'something  will 
turn  up,'  "  says  Lord  Harewood  with 
an  air  of  cheery  pride.  "We  try  to  help 
ourselves." 

Today  the  house,  like  many  of  the 
other  survivors,  is  run  very  much  as  a 
business.  A  quarter-million  tourists  a 
year  plunk  down  up  to  $3.75  apiece  to 
visit  Harewood  House.  Besides  the 
standard  house  and  garden  tours,  gift 
shop  and  cafeteria,  a  four-acre  bird 
sanctuary  was  added  in  1970  for  bird- 
watchers. A  playground  was  later  add- 
ed   for    children,    and  Harewood 


Harewood  House  near  York  and  ( inset  right )  Lord  and  Lady  Harewood 
tanging  on  can  be  tough. 
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Bodine  presents  help 
for  anyone  weighed  down  by- 
high  manu  facturing  costs. 


If  you've  been  hit  by  higher 
costs  and  lower  profits,  take 
heart.  You  really  can  get  back 
on  your  feet  again.  And  the 
first  step  is  to  talk  with  Bodme. 

We'll  show  you  how  you  can 
cut  your  assembly  costs  and 
increase  your  production 
speed,  consistency  and  qual- 
lty,  all  at  the  same  time.  We'll 
begin  by  examining  your 
product  to  see  how  it's  made. 
And  how  it  can  be  made  more 
efficiently.  If  necessary,  we'll 
suggest  design  changes.  In 
most  cases,  the  changes  will 
be  insignificant.  But  they  can 


result  in  a  significant  amount  of 
savings.  In  fact,  Bodme  assem- 
bly machines  have  already  cut 
assembly  costs  up  to  95%  for 
hundreds  of  other  companies. 
The  chances  are  very  good 
they  can  do  the  same  for  you. 

If  you'd  like  to  get  your  com- 
pany back  on  its  feet  get  on 
the  phone  to  Bodme.  Call 
Frank  Riley  at  (203)  334-3107. 
Or  write  for  our  free  brochure. 
The  Bodine  Corporation,  317 
Mountain  Grove  Street, 
Bridgeport, 
CT  06605. 


Mine 


House's  Education  Center  has  bed! 
drawing  school  groups.  The  trick  is  II 
avoid  "attractions"  that  would  di 
tract  from  the  house  and  ground! 
Other  large  homes  have  tried  suq| 
things  as  zoos,  amusement  park 
fairs  and  rock  concerts. 

Forbes  estimates  Harewood  HoujI 
takes  in  about  $600,000  a  year  in  toi 
tickets  and  concession  sales.  A  won 
ing  farm  on  the  grounds  with  pigs  an 
400  dairy  cows  helps  pay  the  freight 

Even  so,  for  six  of  the  past  eigj 
years  Harewood  House  has  run  shghj 
ly  in  the  red.  Lately  the  annual  shon 
fall  has  widened  to  550,000. 

The  answer?  In  conjunction  wi( 
the  world-renowned  Box  Tree  Restai 
rant  near  Leeds,  the  State  Dinirj 
Room  has  been  opened  for  nice,  e 
pensive  social  and  business  dinners  j 


"We  don't  sit  around  like  i 
Dickens  character  hoping 
something  will  turn  up.  We 
try  to  help  ourselves." 


a  splendid  setting  for  up  to  50  peopll 
The  stately  76-  by  24-foot  Gallery 
also  open  for  conferences;  facility  fe< 
start  at  $600  per  engagement. 

Expenses  are  still  rising,  however, 
takes  1,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  per  « 
to  heat  the  house — and  because  of  trj 
valuable  furnishings,  the  entire  hous 
must  be  kept  warm  year-round.  It  co 
$15,000  11  years  ago  to  steam-clea| 
the  stone  exterior;  today's  prifl 
would  easily  be  several  times  highe 
The  roof  is  20  years  old.  And  Loj 
Harewood  is  admittedly  putting  off  4 
expensive  repair  of  the  ceiling  in  trj 
Gallery.  "Whenever  we  have  a  coi 
cert  in  there,"  he  says,  ."I  nervousl 
look  up." 

It  would  be  easy  to  criticize  Lou 
and  Lady  Harewood  for  trying  to  han 
on  to  such  an  extravagant  relic  of  tn 
past.  "Harewood  House  was  built  on 
very  large  scale  in  a  great  age  of  pros 
perity  [1759],"  says  Lord  Harewooc 
Edwin  Lascelles,  the  family  patriarch 
wanted  a  home  appropriate  to  th 
wealth  he  inherited  from  his  father 
sugar  trade  in  Barbados.  "But  time 
have  changed.  We  don't  need  hug 
rooms  except  maybe  two  times 
year." 

Most  of  the  week  they  live  in  the: 
second  house,  in  London,  while  Loi 
Harewood  runs  the  opera.  A 
Harewood  House,  on  weekends,  the 
live  only  on  the  building's  secoru 
floor.  "We'd  hate  to  be  the  generatio, 
to  lose  the  house,"  worries  Ladl 
Harewood.  "We  do  love  it.  Lor 
Harewood's  roots  are  in  th£ 
house."  ■ 
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RD. 

(Before  Dictaphone) 


AD 

(After  Dictaphone) 


efore  Dictaphone,  my  workdays 

ad  a  tendency  to  become  worknights. 


After  Dictaphone,  I  get  my  work  done 
during  the  day.  Now  my  nights  are  my  ow 


Whether  your  end  is  to  get  more  done  or  just  get  more 
time  away  from  the  office,  your  means  should  be  a 
Dictaphone  dictating  machine.  Once  you  start  using  it, 
there'll  be  no  stopping  you.  Work  that  used  to  take  a 
long  time  will  take  next  to  no  time.  And  that'll  mean 
a  lot  more  free 
time.  A  Dictaphone 
dictating  machine 
will  get  the  paper- 
work off  your  desk. 
So  you  can  get  out 
on  the  town. 


=fp  Dictaphone 

A  Pitney  Bowes  Company 


I  know  all  about  worknights. 
Tell  me  more  about  dictation. 

Call  toll  free: 

1-800-431-1708 

(Except  Hawaii  and  Alaska) 
In  New  York  call  1  -91 4-967-2249 
Or  mail  to:  Dictaphone  Corporation, 
1 20  Old  Post  Road,  Rye,  New  York  1 0580 

Name  

T:tle  Phone   


Company 
Address  


City_ 


_State_ 


-Zip. 


DICTAPHONE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Dictaphoni 
Corp.,  Rye,  N  Y  ©1983  Dictaphone  Corp. 
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One  of  the 
biggest 

investment 
companies 

in  America 

isnotan 
investment 


mpany. 


It's  an  insurance  company. 

An  insurance  company  that  has 
hcome  much  more  than  an 
iisurance  company.  One  whose 


prformance  in  financial  manage- 
nent  ranks  it  among  the  nations 
lading  financial  institutions. 
Why? 

Diverse  multi-market  invest- 
nent  expertise.  (We  call  it  Total 
iloney  Management.) 

The  Travelers  has  an  impressive 
rray  of  capital  market  specialists, 
ach  has  easy  access  to  those  in 
:her  fields,  allowing  them  to  gain 
iformation  from  outside  the 
:alm  of  their  individual  expertise, 
his  lateral  exchange  of  knowledge 
id  insights  gives  The  Travelers 


capital  market  expert  a  broader 
perspective  that  can  profoundly 
influence  our  investment  decisions 
—making  our  specialists  very 
special  indeed. 

It  has,  for  instance,  enabled 
them  to  build  assets  under  man- 
agement to  more  than  $27.2  billion. 
This  includes  over  $13  billion  in 
pension  and  profit  sharing  assets, 
which,  through  new  deposits  and 
effective  investment,  grew  25%  last 
year  (capping  a  five-year  annual 
growth  rate  of  22%).  Not  bad  for 
a  company  that  is  better  known 
for  expertise  in  insurance  than  in 
capital  management. 

The  financial  managers  at  The 
Travelers  are,  of  course,  available  to 
manage  your  assets.  Whether  as 
small  as  a  corporate  IRA  or 
as  large  as  a  pension/ profit  fefe^ 
sharing  plan  for  a  major  +f£^^>, 
corporation. 

For  more  information,  call 
Tom  Keating  at  (203)  277-7777. 

If  all  you're  getting  from  your 
insurance  company  is  insurance,  get 
in  touch  unth  The  Travelers. 


TheTravelersj 

The  Travelers  Corporation  and  its  Affiliated  Companies,  Hartford,  CT  06115 


How  about  this:  You  put  up  93%  of  the 
money  and  I'll  give  you  27%  of  the  stock. 


Have  I  got  a 
deal  for  you! 


By  Richard  L.  Stern 

New  York  City  may  well  be  the 
toughest  discount  market  in 
the  world.  Bargains  for  con- 
sumers but  endless  price-shaving  for 
discounters.  Need  a  TV?  A  stereo?  A 
camera?  A  home  computer?  A  Mr. 


Coffee  machine?  Just  shop  around. 
Crazy  Eddie  blares  on  television 
about  his  discounts.  Uncle  Steve 
boasts  he's  the  cheapest  in  town.  Za- 
bar's,  the  fancy  Upper  West  Side  food 
emporium,  undercuts  Macy's  on 
kitchen  appliances.  The  giant  depart- 
ment store  responds  and  undercuts 


Kon  ettes  founder  Eugene  Ferkauf 
One  more  try. 


Zabar's  on  lox.  One  of  the  biggest  an 
best  discount  stores  in  town  is  47t 
Street  Photo,  which  sells  everythin 
from  jewelry  to  IBM  personal  compul 
ers  barely  above  wholesale.  Low$ 
East  Side  stores  the  size  of  walk-ii 
closets  match  it  selling  "at,  or  almos 
at,  cost." 

Does  this  madhouse  of  bargain 
this  Adam  Smith-to-the-nth-degre 
need  another  discounter?  Eugene  Fe 
kauf  thinks  it  does.  The  founder  ( 
Korvettes,  which  later  went  banl< 
rupt,  soon  will  enter  this  crazy,  com 
petitive  arena  with  Clubmart  c 
America.  His  name  was  enough  toge 
investors  last  spring  to  plunk  dow 
$6.83  million  at  S5.25  a  share  for 
public  offering  managed  by  the  brc 
kerage  firm  of  Rooney,  Pace.  Roone) 
Pace  specializes  in  chancy  invest 
ment  merchandise,  and  this  offerim 
will  do  nothing  to  change  the  imagei 

Not  that  Clubmart  doesn't  have 
concept.  It  is  modeled  after  the  iixj 
mensely  successful  Price  Club  of  Sai 
Diego,  Calif.  (Forbes,  Apr.  26,  19821 
To  shop  there  you  must  be  a  "mem 
ber."  Members  will  be  customers  o 
participating  banks,  members  q 
unions  and  companies,  etc.,  who  wil 
journey  to  Manhattan's  garment  dis 
trict  for  their  bargains.  Either  they  a 
their  sponsors  will  pay  an  annual  fee 
Manhattan  is  not  San  Diego,  howev 
er,  and  what  works  in  the  West  wonjj 
necessarily  work  in  the  East.  In  Sal 
Diego  there's  no  47th  Street  Photo.  1 
you  can  get  rock-bottom  prices  with 
out  a  membership  card,  if  the  concep 
flops  in  the  East,  the  public  stock 
holders  will,  of  course,  take  a  bath1 
What  about  Ferkauf  and  his  friendsi 
They  are  putting  almost  nothing  in 
so  they  have  nothing  too  much  t< 
lose.  Before  selling  27%  of  the  comj 
pany  to  the  public  at  $5.25  a  share 
Ferkauf  and  his  friends  the  Zisejl 
bought  61%  themselves  at  SVi  cents; 
share  and  sold  another  12%  for  42'/l 
cents  a  share.  Total  investment  for  al 
insiders:  $510,000. 

The  theory  is  that  Ferkauf  is  enti 
tied  to  the  cbeap  stock  because  of  th< 
expertise  he  brings  to  the  deal.  Exper 
tise?  Read  the  prospectus.  In  1975  Fer 
kauf  was  the  principal  shareholder  o. 
DeFabio  &  Stein,  Inc.,  a  discount  ap 
parel  chain  that  was  forced  into  bank 
ruptcy.  So  he  tried  again.  There  wa} 
the  failure  of  Penfield  Retail  Corp.,  o 
which  Ferkauf  also  was  the  chairmar 
and  principal  stockholder.  It  was  "liqi 
uidated  in  1981  and  1982  pursuant  tc 
an  agreement  with  its  creditors."  The 
prospectus  for  Clubmart  doesn't  go 
into  detail,  but  Penfield  operated  2 
chain  of  stores  that  sold  men's  an<j 
women's  brand-name  apparel  at  dis< 


itsu,  Japans  largest  computer  company,  sends 
their  best.  The  new  Micro  16s  personal 
i  mess  computer.  A  combination  of  thoughtful 
I  nning,  innovative  thinking  and  quality 
•  tsmanship.  Just  what  youd  expect  from  a 

mese  company  that's  been  making  computers 
ithree  decades. 

The  Micro  16s  is  a  complete  computer 
jem.The  options  of  other  computers  are  our 

idards.  For  example,  its  price  includes 
i  CP/M-86 "operating  system,  SuperCalcrelec- 
'  lie  spreadsheet,  WordStar" word  processing, 

gh  resolution  color  graphics  monitor,  and  two 
i  roprocessors,  the  Z80  A  8-bit  and  8086 16-bit. 
The  Micro  16s  will  run  any  of  the  more 

n  3,000  CP/M*software  programs  on 

market  today.  Optional  operating  systems 

the  Micro  16s  include  MS-DOS  and  the 


multi-tasking  Concurrent  CP/M-86™ 

The  Micro  16s  also  comes  with  a  detachable 
keyboard,  dual  built-in  5%"  floppy  disk  drives, 
128  kilobytes  of  internal  memory  expandable 
to  over  one  megabyte,  and  expansion  slots  for 
future  growth. 

The  unique  and  flexible  design  of  the 
Micro  16s  makes  it  easy  to  add  advanced  micro- 
processors of  tomorrow,  hard  disks,  mainframe 
communications  or  local  area  networking  when 
the  time  is  right. 

Put  a  Japanese  leader  to  work  for  you. 
Fujitsu's  Micro  16s.  For  more  information  or  the 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer  call  toll  free  1-800- 
MICRO 16.  Or  write  Fujitsu  Microelectronics,  Inc., 
Professional  Microsystems  ■fl^OESHH 
Division,  3320  Scott  Blvd.,  FUJITSU 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95051. 


Fujitsu's  Micro  16s: 


ale1*"  is  a  trademark  of  Sorcim  Corp  WordStar"  is  a  trademark  of  MicroPro  International  CP/M-86*  and  Concurrent  CP/M-86'*' are  trademarks  of  Digital  Research,  Inc  MS™*  is  a  trademark  ol  Microsoft*  Z80"  is  a  trademark  of  Zilog.  Inc 


FAMOUS  RENT-A-CA 

EXCUSES. 


"Imagine  that,  somebody  quoted 
you  the  old  weekend  rate." 


95 


(OR  LESS) 


Excuses  don't  get  you  where  you  have  to 
go.  Guarantees  do.  At  National,  and  only 
National,  we  back  our  service  with  guaran- 
tees that  no  other  car  rental  companies 
have.  Whether  you're  renting  for  business  or 
pleasure,  you  get  National 
attention®  backed  with 
written  guarantees. 

ONLY  NATIONAL  GIVES  YOU 
GUARANTEED  WEEKEND  RATES* 

At  National  you  can  rent 
a  car  for  the  weekend  with 
unlimited  free  mileage  for 
$19.95  a  day  or  less.  Rate 
applies  to  any  size  car  up 
to  a  full-size  two-door  like  this  Olds  Cutlass. 
Guaranteed.  Just  see  your  travel  consultant 
or  call  toll-free  800-CAR-RENT>  Rent  from 
any  participating  airport  location  after  noon 
Friday,  and  have  the  car  back  there  by  noon 
Monday.  That's  three  big  days  at  one 
small  daily  rate,  $19.95  a  day.  Guaranteed. 
If  we  don't  deliver  on  this  guarantee, 
you'll  get  $50  off  your  next 
rental, weekend  or 
weekday.  As  long  as 
this  rate  is  in  effect. 


"Our  tow  trucks  are  busy  now, 
but  you're  in  luck,  you're  next. 


ONLY  NATIONAL  OFFERS  GUARANTEED  24-HOUR 
ROAD  SERVICE  WITH  AMOCO  MOTOR  CLUB.* 

You  probably  won't  need  it,  but  if  you  do 
have  a  mechanical  problem,  National  or 
one  of  over  6,500  coast-to-coast  Amoco 
Motor  Club  service  facilities  will  get  to  you  in 
a  hurry.  In  fact,  if  you're  within  50  miles  of  the 
renting  location,  we'll  be  there  in  under  two 
hours.  Guaranteed.  If  we're  not,  you'll  get  $5 
off  your  next  rental. 

*  Two-day  minimum  rental  at  airport  locations.  You  pay  for  gas 
and  optional  Collision  Damage  Waiver/Personal  Accident 
Insurance  and  return  car  to  renting  location.  Rate  available 
on  subcompact  through  two-door  full-sized  cars.  Specific 
cars  subject  to  availability.  Rate  is  nondiscountable  and  sub- 
ject to  change  without  notice.  Not  available  in  New  York 
City,  Newark,  Las  Vegas  and  Florida. 

t Guarantee  void  if  service  is  delayed  due  to  severe  weather 
or  unusual  road  conditions.  *t  Restrictions  and  details  in 
brochure  at  participating  U.S.  locations. 


al  Car  Re 


WE  GIVE  YOU  NATIONAL  ATTEN 
AND  THAT'S  THE  TRUTH. 

A  HOUSEHOLD 


National  features 
GM  cars  like  this 
Olds  Cutlass  Supreme. 


INTERN  IHII 


-■ANY     ©  1983,  National  Car  Rental  System.  Inc.  In  Canada,  it's  Tilden.  In  Europe.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  it's  Europe* 


)unt.  So  he  failed  at  discounting 
hile  off-priced  name-brand  apparel 
as  becoming  the  hottest  retail  busi- 
ess  in  the  country. 
Ferkauf  didn't  fare  any  better  as  a 
Dnsultant.  In  1976  he  boasted  of  su- 
^rvising  the  opening  of  four  mini 
apartment  stores  in  Dallas  for  South- 
nd  Corp.,  the  big  7-Eleven  conve- 
ience  grocery   chain.   They  soon 
osed.  He  oversaw  the  opening  of  a 
laytique  store  for  Playboy  Enter- 
itises. It  no  longer  exists.  Ferkauf's 
me  success  came  in  the  1940s  when 
e  started  Korvettes — a  pioneer,  but 
low  defunct,  discount  house. 
Half  the  public's  money  will  go  into 
lubmart's  first  store.  Unlike  San 
(ttego's  bare-walls  Price  Club  oper- 
ifion,  Clubmart's  stores  will  have  an 
atmosphere  and  appearance  general- 


Tyou  can  get  rock-bottom 
trices  without  a  membership 
ard,  if  the  concept/lops  in 
he  East,  the  public  stock- 
aiders  will,  of  course,  take  a 
ath.  What  about  Ferkauf 
nd  his  friends  ?  They  put 
Imost  nothing  in,  so  they 
ave  nothing  much  to  lose. 


b  associated  with  finer  specialty 
:ores,  such  as  Saks  Fifth  Avenue." 
talesmen  will  be  plentiful  to  service 
ustomers,  as  well.  All  this  and  com- 
etitive  discounts,  too? 
Perhaps  another  reason  Clubmart 
landholders  were  impressed  is  Fer- 
auf 's  association  in  the  deal  with  the 
otshot  Zises  family  of  New  York, 
-ises?  They  are  the  bunch  who  came 
ubhc  in  the  late  1960s  with  Integrat- 
i  Resources,  now  a  Big  Board  listing, 
dig  Zises  and  his  brother  Jay  went 

0  to  build  a  company  with  $280  mil- 
on  projected  revenues  for  next  year 
id  $60  million  projected  earnings, 
dhng  tax  shelters  in  real  estate  and 
juipment  leasing.  After  all,  Integrat- 

1  Resources  looked  dicey  at  first, 
laybe  Clubmart  would  be  a  repeat. 

:  It  turns  out,  though,  that  the  Zises 
'.mily  has  little  to  lose  from  taking  a 
Iyer  on  Ferkauf.  At  8  Vi  cents,  their 
hares  cost  them  $116,000.  Since  the 
dock  has  risen  to  7  on  the  aftermar- 
:et,  the  Zises  clan  already  has  a  paper 

rofit  of  $9  million.  And  the  first  store 

n't  open. 

While  the  public  is  at  substantial 
sk,  the  principals  can't  lose.  As  for 
ooney,  Pace,  it  is  already  a  big  winner, 
aving  earned  $682,500  in  fees  and 
Dmmissions  on  the  deal.  From  the 
:>oks  of  deals  like  this,  it  has  gotten 
:ry  late  in  the  new  issues  boom.  ■ 
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WALK  SOFTLY,  AND... 


You 
never  had 
it  so  soft. 
Because 
the  patented 
French-Tech  "air 
spring"  sole 
gives  you  the 
most  incredible 
comfort  you've  ever 
experienced  in  a  fully 
leather  lined,  hand-sewn 
moccasinyou can  wear 
to  work.  The  sole  contains 
thousands  of  tiny  air  bubbles 
that  form  a  soft  barrier  between 
your  feet  and  the  floor.  And  the 
100  years  of  experience  French  Shriner 
puts  into  every  shoe,  surrounds 
your  feet  with  quality. 

FRENCH-TECH*  ^ 


SOME  THINGS  HAPPEN 
IN  WASHINGTON  THAT  EVERY 
BUSINESSMAN  IN  AMERICA 
SHOULD  BE  MADE  AWARE  OF. 

With  nearly  every  business  in  America  feeling 
the  effects  of  legislation  pouring  out  of 
Washington,  companies  must  stay  alert  if  they 
expect  to  stay  in  business. 

Mail  us  this  coupon  and  we'll  tell  you  how 
over  18 00 corporations  and  associations  are 
in  a  position  to  keep  close  watch  on  what's 
happening  in  Washington  simply  because  they  g 
located  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia. 


Name  ti 

Title 

Company. 
Address. 


-  Phone  - 


City. 


.State . 


.Zip. 


Inquire  in  confidence  to:  April  L.  Young,  Executive  Director,  Fairfax  County  Economic  Development  Authority, 
8330  Old  Courthouse  Road,  Suite  800,  Tysons  Corner,  Vienna,  Virginia,  22180.  Phone  (703)  790  0600. 


FAIRFAX  COUNT  Y,  VIRGINIA 


FO06 


CREATING  MONEY  FOR  BUSINESS  (READING  TIME:  8V2  MINUTES) 


S 


How  a  few  neat  twists 
can  give  you  the  competitive  edge 
in  the  new  economic  upturn 


OME  lenders  appear  to  be  uncomfortable  dealing  with  com- 
panies who  are  not  in  the  Fortune  "500." 

The  Fortune  companies  are  among  the  most  important  cli- 
ents of  General  Electric  Credit  Corporation.  But  the  door  at 
GECC  is  also  open  to  smaller  firms  in  the  $100-500  million 
range. 

The  only  qualification:  big,  sound  ideas  with  a  future! 

Here  are  examples  of  how  we  tailor-make  each  financial 
package  we  create,  regardless  of  the  size,  nature,  and  name  of 
the  business. 


The  "audio"  twist  from 

GECC  that  helped 
McAllister  ride  out  the 
recession  storm 

Looking  around  New  York  harbor, 
soon  after  arriving  in  1864  from 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  James 
McAllister  had  an  idea  that  there 
was  money  to  be  made. 

He'd  invest  his  savings  in  a 


sloop,  unload  the  big  clipper  ships, 
and  transport  their  exotic  cargos  to 
piers  up  and  down  the  city's  rivers. 

Today,  you  can  spot  the  Mc- 
Allister tugboat  fleet  moving  super- 
tankers, containerships,  bulk  carri- 
ers, and  cargo  and  lash  barges  in 
ports  along  the  U.S.  East  and  Gulf 
Coasts,  Great  Lakes,  St.  Lawrence 
waterway,  Caribbean,  Central  and 
South  America,  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Indian  Ocean. 


THE  LITTLE  TUG  THAT  COULD.  Despite  difficult 
times  in  the  shipping  business,  McAllister  Towing  & 
Transportation  has  continued  to  guide  ships  in  ports 
around  the  world,  thanks  to  a  close  financial — and 
personal — relationship  with  GECC. 


The  tugs  still  look  as  if  thi 
just  splashed  out  of  a  child's  st 
book,  but  for  many  maritime  s 
pers  business  in  recent  years 
read  more  like  an  adult  horror  st 

Still,  with  GECC's  finan 
backing  and  the  legacy  of  Jan 
tough  business  sense,  gn 
grandsons  Anthony  and  Br 
McAllister  have  weathered 
recession  and  the  decreases  in  in 
national  shipping  and  waterbo; 
petroleum  distributions. 

GECC's  relationship  with 
Allister  Towing  &  Transportat 
began  over  a  decade  ago  w] 
we  arranged  the  first  of  what  h 
become  periodic  financial  packa 
for  the  company.  To  date,  total  tra 
actions  have  exceeded  $20  millio 

While  money  is  obviously 
Allister's  priority,  it  is  interesting 
note  the  other  reason  they  feel  cc 
fortable  doing  business  with  GE( 
Lawrence  Chan,  the  compan 
Senior  V.P.  of  finance,  sums  it  up 

"GECC  is  one  of  the  most  sop* 
ticated  financial  resources,  ye| 
has  never  forgotten  the  perso, 
approach  in  client  relations. 

"When  you  talk  to  senior peopU 
GECC— and  you  can— they  an 
darn  knowledgeable  about  c 
business  they  could  almost  qu 
ify  as  ship  owners!" 

The  GECC  twist:  Many  compan 
may  lend  you  money,  but  we  a 
know  how  to  lend  an  ear. 

The  "intangible"  twist  froi 
GECC  that  helped 
Southwest  Gas  heat  up 

The  problem  for  Southwest  Gas, 
it  turned  out,  was  not  building 
huge,  complex  storage  facility 
Nevada,  it  was  securing  pos 
construction  financing  when  trac 


The  Money  Men 


I  ere  are  money  managers  who  shone  in 
he  bull  market.  What  are  they  doing  now? 

What  have 
I      you  done 
for  us  lately? 


By  Richard  L.  Stern 


After  one  of  the  strongest  12- 
month  bull  markets  on  record, 
i  there  is  no  shortage  of  young 
loney  managers  holding  hot  hands. 
;ut  hot  hands  can  quickly  become 
jald — so  what  are  some  of  the  win- 
lers  doing  to  hang  on  to  what  they 
ave  won?  Forbes  interviewed  a 
umber  of  them  recently.  What  are 
ley  thinking?  Chiefly,  it  seems, 
(bout  how  to  avoid  fizzling  out  as 
uickly  as  they  zoomed  up. 


"I  want  to  be  here  tomorrow,"  says 
Peter  Mitchelson,  executive  vice 
president  of  Sit  Investment  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  a  firm  only  two  years  old, 
which  now  manages  more  than  $500 
million.  Others  voice  similar 
thoughts.  "It  has  been  a  no-brainer 
year  in  the  business  and  now  it  is 
going  to  get  tough,"  says  Tim  Dalton 
of  Dillon,  Read  Capital  Inc.  "Don't 
confuse  a  bull  market  with  brains," 
reads  a  lapel  button  that  sits  on  the 
desk  of  Howard  Freedland  of  Freed- 
land  Associates  in  Los  Angeles. 

Dan  Grossman  and  Mel  Tukman  of  Tuk- 
man  Capital  Management,  Inc. 
Using  Warren  Buffett  as  a  beacon. 


"im  Dalton  of  Dillon,  Read 
Capital  Inc. 

'This  isn't  a  buy -and- hold  world. 


How  do  these  smart-lucky  or  lucky- 
smart  individuals  propose  holding  on 
to  their  gains — and  building  on  them? 
Moving  with  the  cycle 

"We're  in  the  third  inning  of  an 
economic  expansion  that  has  at  least 
three  more  years,"  says  Eugene  Sit, 
president  and  CEO  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis-based Sit  Investment  Associates, 
who  is  willing  to  predict  a  bull  market 
at  least  through  1984.  Beyond  that,  he 
says,  his  vision  is  clouded  by  how  the 
stock  market  will  react  to  the  next 
presidential  election.  He'll  stay  with 
the  same  approach  but  not  with  the 
same  stocks  that  put  Sit  Investment 
Associates  in  the  upper  quartile  of 
performance.  Sit  believes  in  playing  a 
traditional  industry  cycle  but,  of 
course,  you  have  to  pick  the  right 
stocks.  First,  defensive  stocks  like 
utilities;  then  autos,  retailers,  hotels 
and  motels  and  technology.  His  opti- 
mism over  1984  assumes  a  new  de- 
cline in  interest  rates.  Sit  believes 
rates  will  drop  75  to  80  basis  points  by 
March.  So  tie  up  those  intermediate 
bonds,  he  says:  "You'll  get  a  good  cou- 
pon rate  and  see  some  price  apprecia- 
tion." As  for  stocks,  he  sees  "the  best 
part  of  the  economic  expansion  ahead 
of  us"  in  terms  of  earnings  gains  and 
quality  of  earnings.  So,  at  this  stage  of 
the  cycle,  he  is  placing  his  bets  on 
chemical  companies  like  Monsanto 


Jerry  Jordan  of  Hellman,  Jordan 
Management  Co.,  Inc 
He's  worried. 


Kg 

fish  Story. 


For  companies  located  in  Ten- 
nessee, making  a  living  means 
more  than  earning  a  paycheck. 
It  means  a  little  fishing,  skiing, 
swimming,  golf,  tennis.  It 
means  clean  air,  invigorating 
forests,  spectacular  mountains. 
It  means  a  lifestyle  that's  excit- 
ing, comfortable,  rural  or  met- 
ropolitan— any  way  you  like  it 
best.  Quite  simply,  Tennessee  is 
a  place  where  business 
works. .  .and  makes  a  good  liv- 
ing. Because  when  you  get 
down  to  brass  tacks,  if  the  liv- 
ing's no  good,  is  the  working 
worth  it? 

For  more  information,  write 
or  call  Mike  DuBois,  Tennessee 
Department  of  Economic  and 
Community  Development,  An- 
drew Jackson  Bldg. ,  Box  717, 
Nashville,  TN  37219. 1-800- 
251-8594. 

©Tennessee 

We  get  down  to  Brass  Tacks. 


Freedland  ofFreedland  Associates 
Don't  confuse  luck  with  brains. 


and  American  Cyanamid,  with  big  ca- 
pacities and  where  costs  are  under 
control  and  a  large  part  of  new  rev- 
enues comes  right  down  to  the  bot- 
tom line.  A  stronger  consumer  means 
continuing  bets  on  the  autos  like  Ford 
and  General  Motors  and  retailers  like 
Dayton-Hudson  and  Wal-Mart  Stores. 
A  bit  further  down  the  road,  it  will  be 
capital  goods  time,  making  compa- 
nies like  General  Electric,  General 
Signal  and  Deere  &  Co.  look  attrac- 
tive, says  Sit.  Sit  shuns  the  smaller 
technology  plays  but  likes  bigger  ones 
such  as  IBM,  Northern  Telecom,  Mo- 
torola and  Intel. 
Trading  time 

"This  is  not  a  buy-and-hold  world," 
says  Tim  Dalton  of  Dillon,  Read  Cap- 
ital. Dalton  left  Oppenheimer  Capital 
a  year  ago,  taking  $400  million  in 
pension  money  with  him,  which  is 
now  up  to  $600  million  and  includes 
Hughes  Aircraft  pension  money. 
"You  buy  good  companies  with  some- 
thing going  for  them  when  they  are 
out  of  favor,"  he  says.  But  you  "don't 
just  bottom  pick,"  because  a  stock 
price  has  fallen,  he  warns.  You  must 
make  sure  the  fallen  angels  haven't 
fallen  for  a  good  reason. 

Dalton  is  less  optimistic  about  the 
economy  than  Sit.  Which  turns  Dal- 
ton toward  bonds  and  consumer  non- 
durables.  "Disinflation  is  a  key  to  Fed 
policy,"  he  says,  meaning  the  Fed  is 
going  to  keep  the  brakes  on.  Dalton, 
therefore,  has  bought  consumer  com- 


Eugene  Sit  of  Sit  I  >  west  men  t  Associate* 
"The  best  is  ahead  of  us." 


Bill 


panics  like  Nabisco  and  Krogei) 
strong  companies  with  low  multiples 
He  also  believes  interest  rates  wiU 
remain  fairly  steady  and  has  stocked 
up  on  S&Ls  that  had  fallen  out  a 
favor  like  H.F.  Ahmanson  &  Coj 
Great  Western  Financial  Corp.  an<i 
Golden  West  Financial  Corp.  Largel 
concerns  have  grabbed  big  marke: 
share  in  home-building,  he  says.  Thai 
means  home  construction  doesn'! 
have  to  reach  the  old  start  rates  foi 
some  of  the  larger  concerns  to  outper 
form  the  market.  So  he  believes  Ry 
land  Group  and  Lennar  Corp.  ari 
buys.  He  thinks  that  another  buyinj 
opportunity  is  The  Manitowoc  Co.,  4 
maker  of  cranes,  ice  cube  makers  anc 
ships.  Its  stock  may  be  out  of  favol 
but  will  come  back.  Also,  Manitowoc 
has  no  debt  and  a  hefty  $18-a-sharc 
book  value. 
Psst!  Wanna  stock? 

Howard  Freedland  of  Freedland  As- 
sociates  is  respected  by  his  peers,  anc 
for  good  reason.  His  limited  partner 
ship  venture,  September  Investors^ 
manages  $12  million  in  assets.  H« 
earns  20%  of  profits  as  the  genera] 
partner  and  serves  chiefly  wealthy  im 
dividuals.  He  never  owns  more  than 
15  stocks,  and  he  picks  each  of  there 
personally.  For  example,  Circle  1 
Corp.,  which  just  bought  UtoteMj 
Inc.  and  will  start  to  give  Southland 
Corp.  with  its  7-Eleven  convenience^ 
stores  a  run  for  its  money,  he  thinksi 
The  acquisition,  he  says,  suddenly 


C-E  energy  technology  at  work  around  the  world. 


L  Engineering,  construction  and 
project  management  services  for 
the  petroleum,  petrochemical, 
alternative  fuel  and  other  pro- 
cess industries. 

2.  Fossil-fueled  and  nuclear 
steam  supply  systems  and  ser- 
vices for  electric  utilities  and  in- 
dustrial steam  generating  plants. 

3.  Industrial  materials  and  re- 
fractory products  for  steel,  alumi- 
num and  other  metal  industries, 
and  automated  equipment  for 
metal  casting. 


4.  Equipment,  products  and 
services  for  onshore  and  offshore 
oil  and  gas  exploration,  produc- 
tion and  production  processing. 

5.  Equipment,  systems  and 
services  for  electric  utilities, 
pulp  and  paper  and  other  pro- 
cess industries,  and  resource 
recovery  systems. 

No  other  company  has 
C-E's  broad  range  of  capabilities 
to  help  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  world's  energy  re- 
sources. For  more  information, 


including  a  listing  of  our  offices 
around  the  world,  write: 
Combustion  Engineering,  Inc. , 
Dept.  7004-265,  900  Long 
Ridge  Rd.,  P.O.  Box  9308, 
Stamford,  CT  06904,  USA. 


Ed 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


Energy  Technology.  Worldwide. 
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gives  Circle  K  $1.3  billion  in  revenues 
and  reunites  the  corporation's  chief, 
Karl  Eller,  with  Carl  Lindner,  chair- 
man and  president  of  American  Fi- 
nancial Corp.  American  Financial 
now  becomes  Circle  K's  largest  share- 
holder. Freedland  bought  Helene  Cur- 
tis at  30.  Although  it  is  now  55,  he 
believes  it  could  become  a  $100  stock 
because  of  zooming  sales  of  Finesse 
hair  conditioner  and  shampoo. 

While  most  investors  are  looking  at 
the  scores  of  hard  disk  drive  compa- 
nies as  that  technology  takes  over  in 
computers,  Freedland  is  buying  Xebec 
Corp.  Xebec  makes  controllers  for  the 
technology  and  is  far  and  away  the 
leader  in  the  field.  One  more?  Nation- 
al Medical  Care,  despite  deaths  al- 
leged to  be  related  to  its  kidney  dialy- 
sis business.  It  is  the  largest  provider 
of  kidney  dialysis  and  will  benefit  as 
hospitals,  beset  by  new  cost-based 
federal  payments,  send  patients  else- 
where for  treatment. 
Following  the  master 

Mel  Tukman,  42,  and  31 -year-old 
partner  Dan  Grossman  of  Tukman 
Capital  Management,  Inc.  operate  out 
of  Marin  County,  Calif.,  but  their 
hearts  are  in  Omaha,  the  home  of 
investment  genius  Warren  Buffett. 

Grossman  worked  for  Buffett  for 
four  years,  and  Tukman  says:  "We  use 
Buffett  as  a  beacon  to  point  our  way 
into  the  cheapest,  high-quality  groups 
of  stocks."  With  about  $100  million 
under  management,  15%  of  their 
portfolio  is  in  tobacco  stocks,  led  by 
Philip  Morris;  this  is  a  direct  result  of 
Buffett's  enormous  holding  (some  5 
million  shares)  in  R.J.  Reynolds.  Tuk- 
man and  Grossman  also  are  playing 
big  in  Nabisco  and  IBM,  which,  along 
with  Philip  Morris,  they  say  are  great 
companies  that  have  been  enormous- 
ly undervalued. 

There  are  three  major  criteria  to  the 
stocks  they  are  playing  now,  says 
Tukman:  "Great  companies  with 
cheap  stock  that  generate  big  cash 
after  dividend  and  capital  expenses." 
Philip  Morris,  notes  Tukman,  will 
generate  something  like  half-a-billion 
dollars  in  discretionary  cash  flow.  Na- 
bisco, like  Philip  Morris,  for  various 
reasons  had  fallen  out  of  favor  among 
most  Wall  Street  analysts.  Both  repre- 
sent great  buying  opportunities,  they 
believe.  Tukman/Grossman's  predi- 
lection for  these  companies  also 
comes  from  uncertainties  over  the 
economy.  That's  why  they  shun  the 
high  P/E  multiples  for  now,  although 
they  made  big  killings  in  them  during 
the  past  year.  In  fact,  as  they've  sold, 
they've  raised  cash  and  are  now  50% 
in  Treasury  bills.  "The  market  is  way 
overcharged,"  says  Tukman,  "and 


probably  is  selling  at  a  40%  premium 
in  relation  to  current  long-term  bond 
rates.  The  safest  place  is  in  the  biggest 
and  best  companies." 
A  bearish  stance 

Tukman  and  Grossman's  position 
probably  gives  some  comfort  to  Jerry 
lordan,  who  has  been  standing  in  the 
cold  and  pretty  much  alone.  Jerry  Jor- 
dan thinks  the  market  has  been  way 
oversold  and  believes  it  has  a  lot  of 
downside  potential.  Jordan,  who 
formed  Hellman,  Jordan  Management 
Co.  Inc.  with  Warren  Hellman,  a  part- 
ner and  former  managing  director  of 
Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb,  man- 
ages close  to  $1  billion  in  pension 
money.  Jordan  has  been  penalized  this 
year  by  his  bearishness,  but  don't  dis- 
miss him  as  a  perennial  bear.  For  the 
previous  16  years  Jordan  has  had  one 
of  the  best  performance  records  in  the 
business.  In  fact,  1982  was  a  terrific 
year  for  Hellman,  Jordan.  Its  portfo- 
lios were  up  48%,  but  then,  says  Jor- 
dan, "I  pulled  in  my  horns.  All  my 


valuation  work  showed  the  marke 
heading  down." 

What  Jordan  says  he  didn't  count  o 
was  the  "thundering  herd  of  money 
that  poured  into  the  markets  in  th 
spring  of  1983.  Jordan  is  sticking  t 
his  bearishness.  Interest  rates, 
says,  "have  seen  their  lows  and  coul 
go  higher."  The  Fed,  says  Jordar 
won't  let  us  go  into  a  recession,  "bu 
that  doesn't  mean  the  market  won' 
go  down."  The  more  you  talk  witi 
Jordan,  the  gloomier  you  get.  He  goQ 
on  to  say  that  this  market  remind 
him  of  both  the  1961-62  and  1972-7] 
periods.  Both  eras  were  marked  b' 
sharp  rises  followed  by  spectacula 
busts.  That  means,  he  says,  this  mat 
ket  could  crack  as  early  as  the  firs 
quarter.  He's  40%  in  cash  and  equiy 
alents  in  most  of  his  accounts  and  hai 
bought  a  few  defensive  blue  chips  life 
Coca-Cola.  Why  Coke?  "Because  yo^ 
won't  make  a  lot  in  it,  but  it's  th 
kind  of  stock  where  you  won't  lose 
lot,  either."  ■ 


The  Money  Men 


Marty  Whitman  makes  lots  of  money  in  the 
stock  market — and  not  just  during  bul 
markets.  Whafs  his  secret?  Hes  a  compul- 
sive reader  and  hell  fight  if  need  be. 


A  Whitman 
sampler 


out  their  preferred  shares.  Before 
Rockwell  could  turn  Cyprus  into  an 
operating  company,  he  had  to  pa)| 
Whitman  a  big  premium. 

At  the  moment  many  observers  see 
the  fine  hand  of  Whitman  in  a  lawsuit 
one  of  his  clients  has  filed  against  the 
principals  behind  the  leveraged 
buyout  of  Empire  Inc.,  a  small  Mis- 
souri-based propane  gas  distributor: 
Whitman  and  his  clients,  who  own 
35%  of  Empire's  convertible  subor- 
dinated debentures,  claim  that  under 
terms  of  the  buyout  they  are  not  being 
given  full  value  for  their  holdings. 

As  president  of  New  York's  M.j| 
Whitman  &  Co.,  Martin  Whitman 
manages  more  than  $120  million  ol 


By  Thomas  Jaffe 


artin  Whitman  has  taught 
corporate  finance  at  Yale  for 
12  years.  But  he  invests  like 
a  man  who  grew  up  on  the  sidewalks 
of  New  York.  Be  your  own  man,  de- 
pend on  your  own  judgments.  "Look 
for  value,"  he  advises.  "Find  it  by 
reading  as  many  documents  as  you 
can.  Then  be  patient  and  don't  let 
yourself  get  pushed  around." 

Whitman's  not  one  of  your  shy 
types  who  sells  and  runs  at  the  first 
sign  of  trouble.  Last  winter  a  group  of 
investors  led  by  Whitman  forced  Cy- 
prus Corp.,  a  closed-end  fund  con- 
trolled by  Willard  Rockwell  Jr.,  to  buy 
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NALLYA  BUSINESS  PARJNERTHAT 
I1VES  UP  TO  YOUR  EXPECTATIONS 
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frame— an  added  precaution  no  one  else 
even  bothers  to  take. 

The  El  Dorado  is  also  built  with  an 
exclusive  24  karat  gold  plated  digital  lock. 
Simply  dial  your  own  preset  combination, 
touch  the  sensitive  lock,  and  the  case 
opens  automatically.  Swiftly.  Flawlessly. 

Ventura  Business  Partners  come  in 
an  assortment  of  shapes,  sizes  and  styles, 
just  like  the  executives  who  carry  them. 
Find  out  which  one  is  for  you.  Because 
with  business  as  tough  as  it  is,  it's 
comforting  to  know  at  least  your  Business 
Partner™  won't  let  you  down; 


The  new  190 E  23  Sedan,  a  $24,000*  four-door  wedge  that  weighs  2,655  lbs.,  has  an  aerodynamic  drag  coefficien 


Introducing 
the  new  190  Class: 
the  standards 
of  Mercedes-Benz  in 
an  automobile  like 
none  before. 


MERCEDES-BENZ  HAS  computed 
a  bold  new  equation  of  space  and 
mass  and  energy.  From  it  has 
emerged  a  new  automotive  cate- 
gory: the  190  Class  of  gasoline-  and 
diesel-powered  sedans,  priced  in 
the  $24,000  range. 

The  190  Class  extends  the 
unique  Mercedes-Benz  synthesis  of 
high  technology,  obsessive  quality 
and  sheer  driving  exhilaration  into 
territory  ripe  for  such  leadership. 

It  breaks  through  previous 
limits.  Sets  new  performance  pa- 
rameters. Achieves  a  level  of  bal- 
anced excellence  achiev  ed  by  no 
other  automobiles  of  similar  size 
and  weight. 

In  sum,  the  190  Class  is  more 
than  a  new  model  from  Mercedes- 
Benz.  It  is  a  new  example  for  the 
automotive  world  of  the  eighties. 

BREAKTHROUGH 
SUSPENSION 

The  engineers  spent  five  years,  and 


investigated  70  variations  of  eight 
principal  systems,  en  route  to  the 
multilink  independent  rear  sus- 
pension that  is  tlie  cars  crowning 
technological  advance. 

It  helps  make  this  four-door 
Mercedes-Benz  a  blend  of  agility 
and  stability  that.  Road  &  Track  pre- 
dicts, ". .  .will  challenge  some  of  the 
finest  sports  sedans  in  the  world 
on  just  about  any  road  you  choose!' 

Each  rear  wheel  is  indepen- 
dently located  by  five  precisely 
aligned  links,  which  swing  through 
interacting  arcs  during  wheel 
movement  and  function  as  a  unit  to 
maintain  the  rear  wheels  in  an 
attitude  parallel  to  the  road  surface. 
Translation:  the  190  Class  tracks  as  if 
on  rails.  Roadholding  poise  and 
adhesion  are  almost  uncanny. 

The  190  Class  is  the  trimmest 
and  lightest  Mercedes-Benz  sedan 
of  modern  times.  Multilink  suspen- 
sion makes  it  die  best-handling 
Mercedes-Benz  sedan  in  history 


The  new  190 E  2.3  Sedan  j 
to  redefine  four-cy  linder  gasoi 
performance-upward. 

Its  fuel-injected  2.3-1  iter  en 
lifts  the  190E  to  a  115-mph-pluj 
track  maximum,  yet  generates 
torque  at  low  engine  speeds  ft 
responsive  snap  in  even'  drivii 
range-even  in  fourth  gear  at  4 
mph.  It  is  an  engine  superbly 
matched  with  an  automobile  ti 
almost  begs  for  spirited  drivinj 
Smoothness  was  not  forgotten! 
carries  eight  crankshaft  counts 
weights,  plus  a  vibration  damp 

NEW  KIND  OF  DIESEL 

The  new  190 D  2.2  Sedan  equal 
revises  ideas  about  four-cylincl 
diesel  performance.  It  advance 
Mercedes-Benz  diesel  engine 
nology  to  new  levels  of  sophisl 
tion  and  efficiency.  (In  cold 
weather,  it  even  preheats  its  ox 
fuel.)  And  in  perhaps  the  most) 
imaginative  diesel  noise-abater 
step  of  them  all,  it  sits  encapsw 
within  the  engine  compartmei 
surrounded  by  sound-deadeni 
panels. 

Introduced  simultaneousi 
with  these  new  engines  is  a  ne1 
five-speed  manual  gearbox,  wil 
synchromesh  even  on  reverse 
fifth  functioning  as  an  overdriv 
gear  for  easier  highway  cruisin 
You  can  order  this  manual  or  a 
four-speed  automatic  version  G 
both  the  190  E  and  190  D. 

The  190  Class  achieves  wri 
few  production  automobiles  ai 
almost  no  four-door  sedans  hai 
ever  achieved:  an  aerodynamic 
drag  coefficient  of  0.35. 

wind  roar  is  dulled  to  alrrl 
nothing.  So  obsessed  with  aerc 


'Approximate  suggested  advertised  delivered  price  at  port  of  entry.  tSee  your  authorized  dealer  for  complete  warranty  information  ©1983  Mercedes-Benz  SA,  Inc.,  Mai 


ic  efficienq-  were  its  design- 
t  they  even  faired  a  wind 
or  onto  the  undersides  of 
lin  rear  suspension  arms,  to 
lanage  the  airflow  streaming 
ft  the  car. 

CH  MERCEDES  IS  THIS?" 

is  l4'/2-foot  aerodynamic 
!  has  been  designed  civilized 
iger  space,  accessible  via 


four  wide-opening  doors  and 
backed  by  a  deep,  rectangular 
11.7-cubic-foot  trunk. 

"The  most  astounding  thing 
happens  when  you  take  the  drivers 
seat. .  .you  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  tell  what  Mercedes  you  are  in" 
marvels  one  writer. 

This  no  doubt  derives  in  some 
measure  from  the  sense  of  security 
and  solidity  imparted  by  even' 


Mercedes-Benz.  Another  reason 
may  be  that  its  41  inches  of  front 
legroom  exactly  matches  that 
found  in  the  largest  Mercedes-Benz 
sedans  built  today. 

The  two  supple  front  bucket- 
type  seats  are  adjustable  to  almost 
infinite  combinations  of  height, 
seatback  rake,  and  fore-and-aft 
travel.  The  standards  of  Mercedes- 
Benz  prevail  in  comfort  as  they  do 
in  engineering:  the  190  Class  is 
fully  equipped  and  consummately 
well  crafted,  down  to  its  hand- 
worked wood  interior  trim. 

The  190  Class  carries  forward 
intact  the  Mercedes-Benz  safety 
philosophy  and  Mercedes-Benz 
safety  technology'.  Such  critical  fea- 
tures as  collapsible  front  and  rear 
body  sections,  meant  to  absorb 
kinetic  energy  in  a  major  impact, 
are  designed  in.  One  nontechno- 
logical  innovation  is  worth  note: 
die  190  Class  comes  with  a  remark- 
able 48-month-or-50,000-mile  lim- 
ited warranty  as  standard.! 

SACRED  STANDARDS 

The  190  Class,  in  die  form  of  the 
new  190E  2.3  and  190D  2.2  Sedans, 
opens  an  exciting  new  chapter  in 
automotive  history.  It  meanwhile 
continues  one  of  the  oldest  tradi- 
tions in  automotive  history.  For 
what  it  achieves  has  been  achieved 
without  deviating  by  one  single 
millimeter  from  the  sacred  stan- 
dards that  make  a  Mercedes-Benz  a 
Mercedes-Benz. 


Engineered  like  no  other 
car  in  the  world 


IF  OUR  SYSTEM  CAN'T  CUT  YOUR 
HEALTH  PLAN  COSTS,  WE'LL  EAT  IT. 


Administration  takes  a  big  bite  out  of  any 
health  insurance  plan's  budget 

Benetics'  new  CHARLIE 
system  improves  claims  pro- 
cessing productivity  by  elim- 
inating virtually  all  the 
paperwork.  And  its  detailed, 
analytical  reports  can  help 
you  contain  plan  costs. 


For  full  details  on  CHARLIE,,  in- 
cluding our  unique  money-back 
guarantee,  call  Benetics  at 
(800)  233-7766, 

in  Calif.  (415)  940-6300. 

We  make  business  work  better. 

$1  Benetics 

Benetics  Corporation, 
335  East  Middlefield  Road,  Dept.  FR 
Mountain  View,  CA  94043 


The  Ambassador  East.  Where  Chicago  and  the  world  find 
there's  never  a  dull  moment. 


Other  Dunfey  Classic  Hotels 
Berkshire  Place.  New  York; 
Parker  House,  Boston; 
Royal  Orleans,  New  Orleans, 
and  Whitehall.  Houston. 


Dunfey 
Classic  Hotels 

Creating  new  standards  in  the  art  of  hospitality 

For  reservations  call  your  travel  agent  or  800-228-2  121. 
In  Canada  800-665-4833 


The  Money  Men 


his  own  and  clients'  money  as  if  hi 
next  meal  depended  on  every  deci 
sion.  His  portfolio  includes  every 
thing  from  Manville  notes  and  mori 
than  50%  of  closed-end  Equity  Stratei 
gies  fund  to  shares  in  GATX  Corp.,  J 
tankcar  lessor,  and  Vyqucst  Inc.,  thi 
reorganized  successor  to  a  busteo 
REIT.  Note  this:  Nearly  all  his  posfl! 
tions  are  in  situations  where  a  re 
structuring  is  under  way  or  pending-4 
and  where  Whitman  sees  an  opportui 
nity  that  the  crowd  is  missing. 

There  have  been  some  very  big  winl 
ners.  When  Equity  Funding  came  ouj 
of  bankruptcy  as  Orion  Capital,  Whitt 
man  bought  in  at  less  than  half  of  tty 


Whitman  reads,  reads  and 
reads  more.  "If  you  know 
everything  available  to  the 
public  about  a  security,"  ht 
says,  "even  though  you 
are  still  an  outsider  you 
will  start  to  think  as  if  you 
were  on  the  inside.  Then 
you  will  understand  value, 
just  as  management  does." 


reorganization  value.  When  he  sold) 
he  tripled  his  money.  His  group  waj 
also  the  major  holder  of  subordinated 
debt  in  Continental  Mortgage  Invesj 
tors,  another  reorganization  payinjj 
off  creditors  handsomely. 

Whitman,  59,  works  out  of  a  nondei 
script  Madison  Avenue  office  and  ii 
relaxed  and  informal.  He  sits  througH 
his  Forbes  interview  wearing  a  zip 
pered  pullover  and  blue  jeans  and  sur 
rounded  by  stacks  of  papers.  "Since 
spend  so  much  time  being  bored  read! 
ing  documents,"  he  laughs,  "who 
needs  a  suit?"  What's  his  secret,  we 
ask.  No  secret,  he  says.  He  readsi 
reads  and  reads  more.  "If  you  know 
everything  that  is  available  to  the; 
public  about  a  security,  even  though 
you  are  still  an  outsider  you  will  start 
to  think  as  if  you  were  on  the  insidel 
Then  you  will  understand  value,  )us\ 
as  management  does." 

No  wonder  Whitman  loves  compai 
nies  in  reorganization;  there  arc 
reams  of  information  available  foi 
him  to  study.  "Once  you  find  value,' 
he  goes  on,  "you  start  paying  less  ati 
tention  to  day-to-day  trading.  You 
keep  your  eyes  focused  on  the  value. 
The  biggest  danger  is  that  somebody 
else  will  try  to  preempt  it  for  himselfl 
Then  I  don't  hesitate  to  protect  mv 
clients."  In  court,  he  means. 

Whitman  practices  what  used  to  be 
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COMMUNICATE 


COLOR. 


Canon's  new  NP-270  Series. 
The  full-system  compacts  that  copy 
in  black,  brown  or  blue. 


Now,  Canon  puts  an  end  to  basic 
lack  with  the  NP-270  Series. They're  a 
ew  breed  of  copier  destined  to  change 
tfice  communications. 

To  begin  with,  the  NP-270  delivers 
7  letter-sized  copies  a  minute— impressive 
jr  a  compact  in  this  class. 

It  gives  you  two  reduction  modes, 
lus  enlargement. 

And  it  has  options  that  transform  it 
om  a  great  little  desktop  into  a 
jll-f  ledged  system  copier.  Like  an 
utomatic  document  feeder  (on  the 
JP-270F)  that  handles  up  to  50  pages  at 
'time.  An  intelligent  mini-sorter  that 
oesn't  look  or  function  like  an 


afterthought.  And  a  2,000  sheet  paper 
deck  that  makes  long  copy  runs 
interruption-free. 

All  this,  plus  all  those  Canon  extras 
that  make  copying  convenient  and  reliable. 
What  more  could  you  possibly  ask  for? 

Color. 

It's  what  really  sets  the  Canon 
NP-270  Series  apart  from  the  rest.  And  it's 
a  technology  exclusive  to  Canon. 

Thanks  to  convenient  interchangeable 


developer  units,  anyone  can  change  copy 
color  from  black  to  brown  to  blue.  Easily. 

The  NP-270  thus  signals  the  end  of 
copying  monotony  and  the  dawn  of  a  new, 
more  colorful  age  of  office  communications 

Canon's  affordable  NP-270  Series. 
Finally,  copiers  so  basic  to  good 
communications,  they  go  beyond  what 
you'd  expect  from  a  copier. 
They  communicate  in  color. 

Blue  toner  available  early  1984 

Canon 

PLAIN  PAPER  COPIERS 


1983  Canon  u  S  A  ,  Inc 


Martin  Whitman  of MJ  Whitman  &  Co. 

"Since  I  spend  so  much  time  being  bored  reading  documents,  who  needs  a  suit' 


The  Money  Men 


known  as  special  situations  investing. 
The  nice  thing  about  it  is  you  don't 
need  a  bull  market  to  make  money. 

A  Syracuse  University  graduate, 
Whitman  first  went  to  work  as  an 
analyst  for  Shearson,  Hamill  &  Co. 
But  he  really  learned  his  trade  during 
the  two  years  in  the  late  Fifties  he 
spent  at  the  private  organization  that 
manages  the  family  money  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  heir  William  Rosenwald. 
"Every  time  you  give  an  opinion  at  a 
place  like  that,  you're  talking  as  if  you 
are  about  to  invest  your  own  money," 
he  explains.  An  implication:  Most 
money  managers  are  careless  and  ac- 
cident-prone because  they  are  not 
working  with  their  own  money. 

As  far  back  as  20  years  ago  Whit- 
man was  attracted  to  Japanese  securi- 
ties. But,  as  befits  his  style,  he  would 
only  touch  those  where  there  was 
plenty  of  disclosure  and  thus  plenty 
for  him  to  read.  One  of  the  few  that 
qualified  was  Tokio  Marine  &  Fire 
Insurance  Co. 


"It  was  the  best  damn  insurance 
company  I'd  ever  seen,"  Whitman  ex- 
plains, "and  the  stock  was  cheaper 
than  any  other  in  the  group.  It  didn't 
matter  to  me  that  for  years  shares  in 
U.S.  companies  did  better.  When  I  had 
read  all  I  could,  I  was  convinced  I 
knew  Tokio  Marine  better  than  the 
market  did."  Whitman  started  buying 
ADRS  between  21  and  25.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  interest  equalization 
tax  became  effective,  and  the  price 
dropped  as  low  as  11.  Whitman 
bought  more.  Recent  price:  108. 

Whitman  has  several  rules  about 
investing  in  these  special  situations. 
With  the  debt  of  bankrupt  companies, 
for  example,  he  looks  for  senior  bonds 
where  the  yield  to  reorganization  can 
be  40%  or  more  and  where  the  down- 
side risk  is  minimal.  Currently,  the 
biggest  of  such  positions  he  holds  is 
more  than  $15  million  of  Johns-Man- 
ville's  9.7%  notes  due  May  1,  1985, 
about  15%  of  the  entire  issue. 

Why  the  9.7s?  In  September  1982 
Whitman  studied  the  documents 
Manville  presented  to  the  bankruptcy 
court.  "At  the  time,"  he  says,  "the 


9.7s  were  trading  in  t 
high  40s  or  low  50s.  So 
looked  to  me  like  I  wou 
be  buying  a  safe  zero  co 
pon    [while  bankiupt 
leads  to  suspension  of  i 
terest  payments,  intcre 
often  continues  to  acc 
mulate]  with  a  probab 
yield  to  reorganization 
more  than  50%.  Suppo 
Manville     is  dismiss* 
from    bankruptcy,  as 
firmly  believe  it  shou 
be.  With  the  9.7s  due  M, 
1985,  we  would  be  loi 
gone  before  most  of  tl 
asbestos  claims  becan 
payable,    let    alone  hi 
even  risen."  In  effect, 
thinks  owners  of  the  9.1 
have  a  better  chance  I 
collecting  than  the  asbel 
tos  claimants.  Says  Whil 
man:   "As  a  creditor, 
wouldn't  want  to  be  sul 
ordinate  to  the  litigant 
They're  a  loose  cannon.'' 
As  for  equities,  Whii 
man  likes  companies  th; 
have  liquid  assets,  favo 
able  tax  attributes,  a  stoc 
price  at  a  healthy  discoui 
from  net  asset  value  an 
trustworthy  managf 
ment  These  days  GAT} 
is  a  favorite.  There  are  1 
million  shares  fully  dilu 
ed,  and  the  common  r< 
cently  traded  at  35,  or  1 
times  depressed  earnings.  Whitmai 
figures  the  company  is  well  finance) 
and  has  lots  of  unused  borrowin 
power.  It  generates  lots  of  cash  whel 
business  is  bad  because  it  pays  n) 
income  taxes  and  has"  cut  capita 
spending.  He  figures  that  GATX'  pre 
tax  breakup  value  is  more  than  SI 
billion,  or  Si 00  a  share. 

Does  Whitman  have  any  advice  fq 
the  general  investing  public?  Wryly 
he  says  he  does:  "If  you  want  to  lose  il 
the  market,  buy  what's  popular  whei 
it's  popular,  and  don't  bother  to  unl 
derstand  the  underlying  businesses  cj 
the  companies  involved."  We  poin 
out  that  people  like  that  do  get  lucky 
Sure,  he  replies:  "The  best  perfoi 
mance  so  far  in  1983  has  been  turnei 
in  by  the  guys  who  also  had  the  bes 
performance  in  1968 — buyers  of  neV 
issues.  Sure  enough,  most  of  then 
possess  both  of  the  traits  I  just  called ; 
prescription  for  disaster. 

"I'm  not  really  interested  in  look! 
ing  good  for  1983,"  he  concludes.  1 
want  to  be  in  business  a  long  time, 
guess  that's  why  I'll  always  keep  comi 
ing  back  to  value."  ■ 
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Advertisement 

GOVERNMENTS 
INVITED 

TO  SOLVE  THEIR  PROBLEMS 

THE  WORLD  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  AGE 
OF  ENLIGHTENMENT  ANNOUNCES  its 
readiness  to  solve  the  problems  of  any  govern- 
ment regardless  of  the  magnitude  and  nature 
of  the  problem — political,  economic,  social,  or 
religious;  and  irrespective  of  its  system — capi- 
talism, communism,  socialism,  democracy,  or 
dictatorship. 

Governments  are  invited  to  contract  with  the 
World  Government  of  the  Age  of  Enlighten- 
ment to  solve  their  problems  on  the  basis  of 
cost  reimbursement  after  the  target  is  reached. 

1983  can  be  the  year  of  fulfillment  for  every 
government. 


is  Holiness  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi 

F  inder  of  the  Science  of  Creative  Intelligence  and 
u  Technology  of  the  Unified  Field  (1971  -  1982); 
F  inder  of  Maharishi  European  Research  Universi- 
t  Switzerland  (1975)  and  Germany  (1982);  Founder 
o:  Maharishi  University  of  Natural  Law,  England 
(152);  Founder  of  Maharishi  International  Univer- 
5f,  United  States  (1971);  Founder  of  Maharishi 
^tdemy  of  Vedic  Science,  India  (1980);  and 
F  mder  of  the  World  Government  of  the  Age  of 
Eightenment  (1976). 

)::  World  Government  of  the  Age  of  Enlighten- 
d  it,  a  non-political,  non-religious,  global  organiz- 
a  m  with  the  participation  of  the  peoples  of  more 
t  n  one  hundred  countries,  does  not  usurp  any  of 
t  functions  of  existing  governments,  nor  does  it 
r  lace  them  in  any  way. 

1 :  World  Government  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment 
I  3ys  sovereignty  in  the  domain  of  consciousness, 
a  hority  in  the  invincible  power  of  natural  law,  and 
a  vity  in  the  eternally  dynamic  silence  of  the  uni- 
F I  field  of  all  the  forces  of  nature  from  where  the 
i  nite  diversity  of  the  universe  is  perfectly  governed 
\  lout  a  problem. 

1 :  unified  field  of  all  the  laws  of  nature  has  been 
«  ipsed  by  the  supergravity  theory  of  quantum  phys- 
and  its  complete  knowledge  is  available  in  the  an- 
:  it  Vedic  literature  as  recently  brought  to  light  by 
>  harishi.  Application  of  this  beautifully  complete 
\  iwledge  of  the  functioning  of  nature  has  given  rise 
I  Maharishi's  integrated  system  of  education, 
t  1th,  administration,  defense,  and  rehabilitation. 

I  v  principles  and  programs  to  enrich  and  glorify 
;  areas  of  life  of  the  individual  and  the  nation  have 
:  ned  a  new  horizon  of  perfection  for  life  every- 
•  :re. 

s  practical  knowledge  is  the  basis  of  the  World 
I  vernment's  invitation  to  all  governments  to  rise  to 
ew  level  of  governing  without  problems. 

:  Maharishi  Technology  of  the  Unified  Field,  ap- 
d  to  daily  living,  will  enliven  the  evolutionary 
ver  of  natural  law  to  uphold  life  in  all  positive 
jes — the  individual  will  enjoy  freedom  from 
blems  and  suffering;  every  nation  will  enjoy  in- 
rated  national  consciousness,  cultural  integrity, 
-sufficiency,  and  invincibility;  and  the  whole 
lily  of  nations  will  enjoy  permanent  world  peace. 


*  Complete  confidentiality  is 
assured. 

*  Consultations,  discussions, 
deputations,  and  feasibility 
studies  may  not  be  necessary 
because  every  government  al- 
ready knows  what  must  be 
achieved,  and  the  World 
Government  has  already  de- 
veloped techniques  to  fulfill 
any  requirement. 

*  The  government  will  set  the 
target,  specify  the  stages,  and 
determine  the  criteria  of  suc- 
cess at  each  stage. 

*  The  World  Government  of 
the  Age  of  Enlightenment  will 
design  the  project  accordingly 
and  implement  it. 

*  The  first  step  will  be  a  letter 
of  intention  from  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Minister  of  Edu- 


cation, World  Government  of 
the  Age  of  Enlightenment, 
Seelisberg,  Switzerland. 
*  The  contract  will  be  drawn 
up  by  a  mutually  acceptable 
international  law  firm  in  con- 
junction with  an  international 
bank. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  gov- 
ernment takes  this  announce- 
ment in  the  same  spirit  of  ab- 
solute sincerity,  simplicity, 
and  confidence  with  which  it  is 
being  proclaimed  in  favor  of 
life,  happiness,  and  harmony 
in  the  family  of  nations. 

"With  the  blessings  of  Guru 
Dev,  life  on  earth  now  is  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  perpetual 
sunshine  of  the  Age  of  En- 
lightenment. "      — Maharishi 


This  invitation  to  all  governments  to  solve  their  problems  is  a  wave  of  fulfillment 
of  the  Silver  Jubilee  Celebrations  of  Maharishi's  worldwide  Transcendental 
Meditation  movement  (1957-1983). 


No  matter  what  business  you're  in,  from  banking  to  satellite  communications, 
rom  petroleum  to  wind  farms,  from  medicine  to  robotics,  the  computer  chip  is 
inavoidably  a  basic  part  of  how  you  do  business.  And  if  you  do  business. 

In  the  greatly  magnified  chip  shown  here,  error  is  easy  to  spot.  Potential 
isk  is  not. 

How,  for  example,  does  an  insurance  company  identify  and  analyze  the 
nfinite  risks  associated  with  technological  developments  like  this  over  the  course 
)f  years  to  come? 

How  do  you  insure  the  billions  of  microscopic  chips  that  help  fly  airplanes, 
>ower  pacemakers,  manage  assembly  lines,  transfer  bank  deposits  and  perform 
i  thousand  other  vital  functions  every  day? 

At  AIG  it  is  our  business  to  understand  the  miracles  as  well  as  the  dangers 
nherent  in  trusting  the  nation's  economy  to  the  ubiquitous  microchip. 

That's  why  our  engineers  and  underwriters  are  among  the  industry's  most 
experienced  in  evaluating  the  newest  and  most  complex  challenges  High  Tech 
:ompanies  can  offer. 

After  all,  if  business  is  going  to  move  forward,  we  have  to  be  ready  to 
inderwrite  the  necessary  risks.  The  High  Tech  revolution  won't  stop  just  because  we 
lon't  know  what  dangers  it  may  bring. 

For  over  60  years  the  AIG  Companies  have  been  helping  to  protect  investments 
vhich  have  built  the  future.  We  know  that  if  business  is  to  take  advantage  of  what 
icience  discovers,  we  have  to  be  ready  to  assume  the  necessary  risks. 

Our  experience  in  over  a  thousand  different  fields  has  made  us  one  of  the  most 
iuccessful  and  innovative  international  insurance  organizations  in  the  world.  Today, 
his  not  only  means  looking  to  the  future,  but  knowing  how  to  assure  your  place 


n  that  future. 


THE  AIG  COMPANIES:  American  International  Underwriters.  AmencanHome  AssuranceCo  ,  CommerceandlndustrylnsuranceCo., 
National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa  .  American  International  Life  Assurance  Co.,  North  American  Managers, 
\'eu  Hampshire  Insurance  Co  and  over  230  other  companies  operating  around  the  world  to  meet  your  insurance  needs. 


Big  Steels  David  Roderick  says  his  steel 
operation  will  be  in  the  black  for  all  of 
1984.  But,  first,  there  will  probably  be  more 
of  those  big  writeoffs. 


Brave  words 


By  Howard  Banks 


We  will  cut  costs  and  outdat- 
ed capacity  sufficiently  that 
our  break-even  for  steel  will 
be  down  to  50%  of  capacity.  We  will 
be  in  the  black  for  the  whole  of  1984 
for  steel — not  just  for  the  last  two 
quarters,  for  the  year  as  a  whole." 

Those  firm  predictions  come  from 
the  chairman  of  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  Da- 


vid Roderick,  as  he  chats  with  Forbes. 
This  would  be  no  modest  turnaround. 
The  steel  operation  has  lost  nearly  a 
half-billion  dollars  so  far  this  year. 
How  does  Roderick  propose  making 
such  a  sharp  turnaround  in  the  face  of 
still-sluggish  steel  demand? 

Essentially,  by  further  slashing  ca- 
pacity. Talk  of  cutting  steel  capacity 
to  bring  down  costs,  and  sometimes 
actually  doing  it,  is  fashionable.  The 


Western  World's  steel  industry  h 
30%  to  40%  capacity  installed  in  e 
cess  of  present  demand.  Much  of  th| 
excess  capacity  will  never  be  usJ 
again  at  a  time  when  low-wage,  indul 
trializing  nations,  such  as  Brazil,  ai 
expected  to  nearly  double  their  ste 
capacity  by  1990.  Meanwhile,  ov 
and  above  the  recession,  demand  fi 
steel  needed  for  long-term  econom 
growth  is  slackening. 

Here  in  the  U.S.,  Bethlehem  Ste 
has  just  stopped  making  steel  at  i 
Lackawanna,  N.Y.  works  at  the  co 
of  7,300  jobs.  Bethlehem  expects  i1 
capacity  to  be  reduced  one-fifth  1 
1986,  down  to  17.6  million  ton 
Armco  Steel  plans  to  cut  back  by  oj 
crating  its  separate  Middletown  arj 
Ashland,  Ky.  works  as  one  unit,  usin 
the  better  steelmaking  plant  at  ori 
and  the  better  hot  mill  at  the  otha 
LTV  and  Republic's  plan  to  merge  ha 
the  same  starting  point. 

The  Europeans,  who  have  alrea 
cut  capacity,  say  they  will  slash 
further  30  million  tons.  Even  the  Jap 
nese  have  said  privately  some  old 
parts  of  their  otherwise  highly  eff  icier 
integrated  capacity,  perhaps  1 0  milho 
tons  of  the  present  150-million-to 
capacity,  might  be  mothballed. 


David  Roderick,  chairmen  i  of  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 

"Notjustfor  the  last  two  quarters,  for  the  year  as  a  whole,"  he  vows. 
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Introducing  CompuServe's 
Executive  Information  Service 


lb  Help  the  Over-Achiever  Handle  the  Overload. 


If  you're  tired  of  having  your  answers  questioned  or 
waiting  to  have  your  questions  answered,  here's  on-line 
support  for  you  and  your  IBM™  PC  from  the  same 
communications  professionals  who  provide  business 
information  services  to  over  one  fourth  of  the 
FORTUNE  500  companies. 

CompuServe  has  more  of  the  services  and  specific 
information  that  you  need.  For  state  of  the  art 
communications,  you  get  InfoPlex™,  the  easy  to  use 
lectronic  mail  service,  and  E-COM™  to  link  your  PC 
to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  quick,  inexpensive 
hard  copy  delivery.  For  in-depth  financial  data, 
there's  Value  Line,  Standard  and  Poor's,  and 
p-to-the-minute  quotes  plus  current  and  historical  information  on 
over  50,000  companies  and  issues.  Site-Potential™  is  a  demographic 
database  that  gives  detailed  census  information  and  sales  potential 
projections  for  any  area  of  the  country  you  choose. 

The  Executive  News  Service  brings  you  the  impressive  resourc 
of  the  Associated  Press  wire  services  along  with  a  unique  clipping 
capability  that  automatically  selects  articles  on  topics  of  your  choice 
and  stores  them  for  your  own  "file." 

There  are  professional  forums,  bulletin  boards,  the  Official  Airline 
Guide  Electronic  Edition,  an  on-line  travel  agency,  and  listings  of 
airport  delays. 

And  the  new  CompuServe  software  especially  for  the  IBM  PC 
makes  this  the  simplest,  most  time  efficient  on-line  service  ever  for 
the  busy  executive. 

So,  decide  now  to  inquire  about  CompuServe's  Executive 
Information  Service.  It  makes  every  other  decision  a  lot  easier 

To  get  your  CompuServe  Executive  Information 
Service  Inquiry  Kit,  contact  or  cali: 
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IBM  is  a  trademark  of  Internationa)  Business  Machines.  Corp 


End  of  a  shift  at  U.S.  Steel's  Fairfield,  Ala.  steel  plant 

Cost-cutting  may  mean  that,  soon,  some  of  these  workers  may  not  return. 


Against  this  background,  there's  lit- 
tle shock  when  Roderick  says  he 
plans  to  sack  4,000  more  white-collar 
workers,  atop  the  7,000  already  gone 
from  Big  Steel's  ranks.  Even  so,  how 
do  you  break  even  at  just  50%  of 
capacity?  The  Japanese  mills,  the 
world's  efficiency  standard,  average  a 
60%-to-65%  break-even,  depending 
on  the  product  mix.  And  these  are 


fully  integrated  steel  mills,  where  the 
iron  ore,  coal  and  limestone  come  off 
one  end  of  a  deepwater  dock,  pass  into 
the  furnace  and  reappear  a  mile  or  so 
down  the  plant  as  strip,  pipe  or  beams. 

Would  that  U.S.  Steel  were  cutting 
back  to  plants  that  even  vaguely  re- 
sembled that.  The  reality  is  that  the 
company  is  making  the  best  of  what  it 
has,  planning  to  shut  the  less  efficient 


operations  and  shuttling  steel  in  oi 
form  or  another  from  one  plant 
another.  Among  the  shuttling  alreac 
under  way  or  planned:  A  supply 
cast  slabs  from  the  corporation's  pla 
and  tube  mill  at  Bayless,  Tex.  to  Gar 
Ind.;  the  five  plants  in  the  Monong 
hela  Valley,  east  of  Pittsburgh,  are 
be  treated  as  one,  based  on  steel  mac 
at  the  Duquesne  works;  the  new  tul 
mill  at  the  Fairfield,  Ala.  works  soo 
will  be  using  semifinished  steel  froi 
either  Duquesne  or  Lorain,  Ohio,  rai 
ing  the  question  of  whether  Fairfield 
steelmaking  operation  will  ever  ti> 
start;  and  the  Geneva  works  at  Prov« 
Utah  will  likely  lose  its  steelmakinj 

The  longest  shuttle  is  the  contro 
versial  plan  with  British  Steel  for  it 
low-cost  slabs  to  be  finished  at  th 
Fairless  works  in  Pennsylvania.  Roq 
crick  says  that  even  if  politician 
block  the  British  deal,  someone  elsj 
will  ship  him  slabs.  Brazil?  Mexico 
South  Korea?  He  won't  say. 

The  corporation  is  serious  abou| 
modernizing  and  rationalizing.  Its  in 
vestment  in  steel  operations  is  run 
ning  about  S800  million  a  year.  Unfoii 
tunately,  continuing  losses  kee] 
funds  scarce.  Thomas  Graham,  thi 
experienced  steelman  who  left  LTV'I 
Jones  &  Laughlm  to  join  Big  Steel  a| 
its  vice  chairman  and  CEO  for  steej 
says  the  top  priority  is  continuou 


The  changing  shape  of  steel 


Imagine,  even  the  Japanese  steel 
barons  lobby  their  government 
j  to  prevent  the  trickle  of  low-cost 
steel  imports  from  South  Korea 
from  turning  into  a  flood.  Taiwan 
and  Indonesia,  too,  are  almost 
ready  to  join  the  South  Koreans  in 
selling  to  Japan. 

But  don't  cry  for  the  Japanese. 
Imports  amount  to  no  more  than 
!  Vi%  of  that  country's  domestic 
steel  consumption  of  around  101 
i  million  tons  a  year,  while  Japan's 
steel  exports  total  33  million  tons. 
The  concern  of  the  Japanese  steel- 
makers does  highlight,  however, 
!  the  overwhelming  problem  facing 

listing.  With  this  technique  molten 
eel  is  turned  into  a  more  or  less 
ontinuous  strand  of  solid  metal 
:ady  for  rolling.  This  sharply  reduces 
le  waste  that  goes  with  the  tradition- 
I  casting  of  ingots,  which  then  must 
,2  heavily  trimmed  before  they  can  be 
)lled.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
:raightforward  ways  to  cut  costs,  and 
I.S.  Steel  proudly  says  it  will  be  cast- 
;ig  18%  of  its  steel  this  way  by  year- 
ind  and  30%  by  early  1985,  which  is 
ne.  But  just  remember  that  the  Japa- 
ese  already  cast  90%  this  way. 


Changes  in  world 
steel  capacity 

(in  mi 

llions  ol 

metric  tons) 

1974 

1980 

1990* 

Western  Europe 

203 

223 

175  to  192 

North  America 

156 

152 

128  to  146 

Japan 

126 

142 

130  to  140 

Developing 

33 

60 

112 

countries! 

Others 

15 

18 

20 

Total 

533 

595 

575  to  610 

•Projection.    tBrazil,  South  Korea,  Mexico,  etc. 
Note:  A  metric  ton  equals  1  1  U.S.  tons. 

U.S.  Steel  now  ships  about  1  mil- 
lion tons  a  month,  at  a  loss,  but  that's 
the  volume  level  at  which  Roderick 
and  Graham  want  to  break  even. 
Planned  chops  in  capacity  will  bring  it 
from  31  million  tons  a  year  to  26 
million,  but  simple  arithmetic  shows 
that  they  will  have  to  lop  off  another  2 
million  tons  or  so  before  1  million 
tons  a  month  will  equal  50%  of  capac- 
ity. That  implies  further  writeoffs  on 
top  of  the  $123  million  U.S.  Steel  took 
in  1982,  and  the  $1  billion  it  took  over 
four  years.  How  much  more?  The 


the  older,  less  efficient  industries 
in  America  and  Western  Europe. 

Steel  production  is  shifting 
toward  the  lower-cost,  newly  in- 
dustrializing countries  such  as  Bra- 
zil, Mexico  and  India  in  addition  to 
those  in  the  Far  East.  Wages  are 
lower,  environmental  restrictions 
few.  And  these  nations  are  driven 
not  by  profits  but  by  a  dream  of 
industrialization,  jobs  and,  now, 
the  need  for  cash  to  repay  foreign 
loans.  Import  quotas  may  only 
hold  up  an  irreversible  economic 
trend  as  a  child's  wall  of  beach 
sand  does  for  a  time  as  the  tide 
comes  in. — H.B. 


company  won't  say,  but  $1  billion 
probably  wouldn't  be  out  of  line. 
Moreover,  steel  prices  are  still  de- 
pressed. Deals  to  hold  back  cheap  Eu- 
ropean imports  have  been  under- 
mined by  other  imports,  as  cash- 
starved  nations  like  Brazil  rush  to  fill 
the  gap.  Only  Japan  showed  restraint. 

Roderick  says  he  will  make  a  profit 
next  year.  He's  talking  about  operat- 
ing profits,  of  course,  before  writeoffs. 
Tom  Graham's  got  to  deliver  on  the 
promise.  But  hard  work  lies  ahead — 
and  painful  writeoffs.  ■ 


W\f^Tff\f\WJ/^Wl^/^  You're  looking  at  what  probably 
Mil M  1%XJmJU\jM±1\W should  be  your  family's  next  new 
,T1JWfr\Mff\W  Tf^TJTV  vcnic^e  If  you  appreciate  things  like: 
JL  M1\JJx\JLJ\JMmMjM  lots  of  room,  lots  of  comfort,  lots  of 

style,  lots  of  fuel  economy,  lots  of  power 
and  agility.  The  new  leaner,  meaner  Jeep® 

4-WHEEL  DRIVE. Wagoneer  * M  of     9  * 


LUXURIOUS 


this  and  more.  It's 
true,  high-luxury.  With  a  smooth  car-like  ride 


<®/32 

EPA  EST  MPG      EST  HWY 

on  the  road,  total  comfort  for  5  passengers  and  the  ease  of  4 
doors.  Plus  Wagoneer  gives  you  Shift-on-the-fly  between  2  - 
and  4 -wheel  drive  as  *TpWW'W}  4  W  ¥  \TM7\¥/ 
standard  equipment.  So  M  MmJj  JmMjMTi  \mj  tV 

~WAGONEER 

rnize  your  mileage  and  maximize  your  traction.  The  all-new 
Wagoneer.  Leaner,  meaner  and  thoroughly  luxurious.  At  your 
Jeep  dealers,  who  are  proud  to  offer  you  the  world's  largest 
selection  in  4  wheel  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  4  WHEEL  DRIVE 
drive.  Buy  or  lease  one  today.  ONE  WORD  SAYS  ITALLwpjnn 

Jeep  is  a.  registered  trademark  of  Jeep  Corporation.  *Use  figures  for  comparison.  Your     jm     M  M  JM  JM 
mileage  may  vary  with  speed,  weather,  trip  length.  Actual  HWY  and  CA  figures  lower.  A  %r 
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When  the  data  processing  business  was  a 
feast,  Wyly  Corp.  got  squeezed  away  from 
the  table.  Now  its  trying  to  push  back- in. 


Too  little, 
too  late? 


By  Anne  Bagamery 


GREGORY  J.  LlEMANDT,  the  boy- 
ish-looking  40-year-old  chair- 
man of  Wyly  Corp.  of  Dallas, 
has  some  big  plans  for  the  company: 
"We're  going  to  change  our  name. 
We're  going  to  change  our  look. 
We're  going  to  change  our  people. 
We're  going  to  change  the  way  we 
behave.  This  place  is  going  to  be  rife 
with  change.  And  it  should  be.  It 
needs  to  be." 


Few  would  dispute  Liemandt's 
statement  that  change  is  needed. 
Wyly  was  one  of  the  first  major  com- 
panies in  the  business  of  designing 
and  running  data  systems  for  other 
companies,  and  yet  its  1983  revenues 
will  total  only  about  $155  million. 
After  a  fast  start  the  company  made  a 
bad  mistake.  In  1971  Sam  Wyly,  the 
Dallas  wheeler-dealer  who  had  start- 
ed the  company  (as  University  Com- 
puting) in  1963  at  the  age  of  28,  decid- 
ed to  pour  most  of  his  company's  re- 


sources into  development  of  Datran, 
telecommunications  network  to  riva 
AT&T.  Datran  ran  through  over  $1(X 
million  of  Wyly  Corp.'s  cash  before  ai 
angry  board  pulled  the  plug  and  pres 
sured  Wyly  to  resign  in  1 979.  It  took ; 
recapitalization  and  an  infusion  o 
foreign  cash  to  put  the  company  bad 
on  its  feet.  The  foreign  partner,  Carea 
Holding  A.G.  of  Switzerland,  novy 
owns  62%  of  the  common.  Sam  Wylj 
is  now  running  two  new  companies  it 
Dallas,  one  in  telecommunication^ 
and  one  in  software  (Forbes,  Aug  I 

Unfortunately,  the  crisis  divertec 
Wyly  Corp.'s  management  and  rej 
sources  while  competitors  like  Elec 
tronic  Data  Systems  and  Automatic 
Data  Processing  were  preparing  to  ex 
ploit  the  data  processing  boom  of  thd 
late  1970s  and  early  1980s.  Whilfl 
those  companies  were  posting  sales 
and  earnings  gains  of  20%  a  year  oa 
better,  and  returning  more  than  15% 
on  shareholders'  equity,  Wyly — undeE 
what  was  essentially  a  caretaker  man 
ager — performed  erratically.  Its  stockl 
years  ago  reached  155.  It  currently 
trades  at  around  \2Vi. 

Liemandt  is  trying  to  restore  some-j 
thing  of  the  company's  vanished  glo-j 
ry.  A  midwesterner  with  an  M.B.A.j 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota,! 
Liemandt  came  to  Wyly  in  April  after 


Wyly  Corp.  Chairman  Oregon'  Liemandt 
Betting  his  future  on  a  turnaround. 


too 
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merrill  lynch  know-how 
:an  make  this  your  lucky  break 


Maybe  you  think  the  AT&T  breakup  is  shattering. 
'fe  think  it's  a  terrific  opportunity.  If  you  own  AT&T 
pck,  we'll  be  glad  to  show  you  how. 

Our  top-ranked  research  team  studied  AT&T 
Dm  top  to  bottom.  So  we  are  able  to  help  you  make 
fie  move  that's  best  for  you. 

Should  you  manage  the  eight  companies  your 
ock  now  represents?  Keep  some  and  sell  some?  Sell 
lem  all?  Or  move  to  our  Equity  Income  Fund  created 

AT&T  stockholders,  continuing  your  investment 
5  though  AT&T  were  still  one  company,  and  receive 
monthly  dividend  check* 

Every  choice  has  excellent  potential.  Which  is 
ght  for  you?  That  depends  on  how  you  want  your 
T&T  investment  to  enhance  your  total  financial 
>icture.  And  on  whether  you  want  maximum  security 
»r  will  take  greater  risks  to  secure  greater  gains** 


To  help  decide,  talk  to  a  Merrill  Lynch  profession, 
who'll  take  the  time  to  know  all  about  your  special 
needs  and  goals. 

Call  the  number  below  or  send  this  coupon.  Ar 
let  us  help  you  take  advantage  of  a  real  break. 

["~Mail  to  Merrill  Lynch  Service  Center 
PO  Box  2021.  jersey  City,  New  jersey  07303 

□  Please  send  me  more  complete  information  on  the  AT&T  breakup 
and  a  prospectus  including  all  charges  and  expenses  on  the  Equity 
Income  Fund.  First  Exchange  Series-AT&T  Shares.  I  will  read  it  care- 
fully before  I  invest  or  send  money 


Name- 


IPIease  print] 


Address  - 


City- 


State- 


-Zip_ 


Home  Phone- 


Business  Phone  

Merrill  Lynch  customers,  please  give  the  name  and  office  address  of 


Account  Executive 


1 800  637-7455  ext.  1258      Merrill  Lynch 


Merrill  Lynch  Pierce  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc 

A  breed  apart. 


•I  5%  of  shares  tendered  will  be  sold  to  pay  the  sales  charge,  therefore  some  taxable  gain  or  loss  may  be  realized,  and  each  unit  initially  represents  98  5%  of  an  AT&T  share  **The  value  of  your  investment  will 
fluctuate  according  to  market  prices  of  the  underlying  stocks  The  fund  is  not  sponsored  by  or  affiliated  with  AT&T  or  any  of  its  affiliates  ©Copyright  1983  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner&  Smith  Inc  Member  SIPC 


ai  te  years  at  General  Electric,  most 
iv.ccntly  as  chairman  of  GE  Informa- 
tion Services  Co.  (GEISCO). 

Wyly's  main  business,  providing 
data  processing  software  for  big  main- 
frame computers,  is  healthy  but  hard- 
ly fast-growing.  Liemandt  intends  to 
broaden  Wyly's  spectrum  in  software, 
even  down  to  personal  computer 
packages.  How?  For  one  thing,  he  in- 
tends to  teach  GE's  famed  manage- 
ment techniques  and  develop  a  GE- 
style  "winning  culture"  at  Wyly. 
"These  people  [at  Wyly]  haven't  won 
much,  and  after  you  haven't  won,  you 
don't  expect  to  win,  and  it  affects  your 
decision  making.  We're  going  to  try  to 
create  a  culture  of  positivism,  of  opti- 
mism, of  can-do,"  says  Liemandt. 

Culture  aside,  what's  he  been  do- 
ing? In  September  he  paid  $15.5  mil- 
lion in  cash  for  Open  Systems  Inc.,  a 
Minneapolis-based  writer  and  mar- 
keter of  financial  programs  for  person- 
al computers,  and  has  agreed  to  spend 
another  $5.5  million  for  a  Florida- 
based  bank  software  company.  With 
$24  million  in  cash  and  equivalents, 
and  with  debt  only  26%  of  total  cap- 
italization, Liemandt  intends  to  make 
more  acquisitions  to  round  out  Wy- 
ly's software  product  line,  which  in- 
cludes strong  presences  in  accounting 
and  financial  systems. 

In  addition,  Liemandt  is  commit- 


ting over  $15  million  to  a  75-person 
group  that  will  improve  and  repack- 
age Wyly's  existing  mainframe  soft- 
ware, the  better  to  sell  to  new  cus- 
tomers. The  group,  called  LEAP  (for 
Leading-Edge  Applications  Project], 
will  probably  also  develop  new  soft- 
ware packages — in  somewhat  the  way 
IBM's  own  development  group  came 
up  with  a  runaway  success  in  IBM's 
personal  computer.  At  the  same  time, 


Perhaps  Wyly's  greatest 
handicap  is  the  enemy 
within:  its  own  image. 
"When  you've  had  stock 
that  at  one  time  was 
150  and  currently  is  at 
12,"  Liemandt  says,  "there 
are  some  people  who 
don't  like  it  much,  and 
justifiably  so." 


Liemandt  will  cut  back  on  Wyly's 
troubled  European  service  bureau  and 
other  operations. 

How  effective  will  all  this  be?  It 
could  be  a  case  of  too  little,  too  late. 
Liemandt  is  trying  to  muscle  anew 
into  software  at  a  time  when  it  has 
become  more  competitive  than  ever. 
The  software  people  who  are  stron- 
gest in  marketing  and  support  are  the 


ones  who  win  the  business  these  days, 
and  they  must  spend  a  lot  on  market- 
ing and  advertising.  As  Liemandt  adn 
mits,  Wyly  hasn't  kept  pace.  "When  1 
was  a  competitor,  I  wasn't  terribly 
excited  about  their  marketing  and 
sales  ability,"  he  says,  rolling  back  his 
shirt-sleeves  and  smiling.  "So  we're 
going  to  change  that." 

In  trying  to  acquire  software  busi- 
nesses, Liemandt  also  faces  stiff  com-i 
petition.  Wyly  will  probably  have  tq 
pay  premium  prices  for  quality  acqui- 
sitions. Liemandt,  cool  as  usual,  sim-< 
ply  says:  "I've  got  the  money,  and  I'll] 
absolutely  create  the  debt." 

Perhaps  Wyly's  greatest  handicap  is- 
the  enemy  within:  its  own  image.  Wy- 
ly's turbulent  history  has  soured  indi- 
vidual and  institutional  investors.; 
"When  you've  had  stock  that  at  one 
time  was  150  and  currently  is  at  12," 
Liemandt  says,  "there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  don't  like  it  much,  and  justi- 
fiably so."  Liemandt  is  working  om 
that  case,  too;  hence  his  intention  tq 
change  the  company's  name. 

"All  we're  asking  now  is  for  people) 
to  watch  out  for  us  again,"  he  says. 
Say  this  for  Liemandt:  In  leaving  GEi 
to  take  over  a  faltering  company — and! 
with  stock  options  a  big  part  of  hisi 
employment  package — he  is  staking| 
his  own  future  on  his  ability  to  work  aij 
turnaround.  ■ 


GOOD  AS  GOLD 


In  South  Carolina  we 
know  that  profitable 
business  is  good 
business,  and 
good  business  is 
the  goose  that  lays 
our  golden  eggs. 
So  we  try  hard  to 
keep  things  good 
tor  the  goose, 

Worker  pro- 
ductivity here 
remains  among 
Americas  highest 
VJbrk  stoppage 
rates  among  the 
lowest  Worker 
skills  are  vast 

Robert  E  Leak,  Director,  South  Carolina  State  Development  Board  . 
P.O.  Box 927,  Suite 404,  Columbia,  S.C.  29202.  {803)758-3145,  TWX 810  666-2628. 


and  varied  because  our  Technical 
Education  System  is  among 
nation's  best 

Good  transporta- 
tion, abundant  energy 
and  major  market 
access  for  any  busi- 
ness from  robotics 
to  rubber 
help  make 
South 
Carolina  as 
good  as  gold. 


South 
Carolina 


Which  "customized" 
techniques  tailor  strong 
appeals  to  different 
individuals. 


v  employment 
tracts  are  now  more 
Uiantageous  to 
tt  iloyers 


— Why  successful  retention 
programs  start  long 
before  the  hiring  process 


How  to  use  incentives, 
other  than  money  to 
encourage  loyalty 


wt  to  do  when  one  of 
ur  best  employees 
its. 


Too  much  turnover  can  be  costly  and  dis- 
ptive. 

Too  little  turnover  and  your  best  people 
n  get  frustrated  by  slow  advancement. 

This  valuable  booklet  will  help  you  hold  on 
your  best  employees.  It's  written  by  Robert 
alf  the  author  of  How  to  Hire  Smart;  The 
^bert  Half  Way  to  Get  Hired  in  Today's  Job 
arket  (  Rawson-Wade/Bantam  );  and  the  soon 
be  released,  Robert  Halfs  Success  Guide  for 
zcountants  (McGraw-Hill). 

Robert  Half  founded  the  organization  that 
;ars  his  name  — 35  years  ago.  Today  it's  the 
orld's  largest  specialized  placement  service  for 
Dmpetent  financial,  accounting  and  data  proc- 
uring professionals  — with  80  independently 
wned  and  operated  offices  throughout  the 
nited  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 


Why  one  of  the  most 
obvious  and  economical 
methods  of  keeping  good 
employees  is  often 
overlooked 


How  to  reduce  long- 
range  payroll  costs  by 
spending  a  little  more  at 
the  right  time. 


This  booklet  could  help  protect  your  most 
valuable  resource.  Get  your  free  copy  by  con- 
tacting any  Robert  Half  office — or  mail  the  cou- 
pon below. 


Please  send  me  your  booklet  "How  To  Keep  Your  Best  People" 
(Mail  this  coupon  to  Robert  Half  International,  Inc., 
PC).  Box  4157,  New  York,  NY  10163  ) 
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Thanks,  Ma. 

Very  soon  now,  we'll  be  on  our  own.  And  thanks  to  yo 
Ma,  we're  getting  a  whale  of  a  start.  Let" s  face  it,  not  many  coi 
panies  open  their  doors  on  day  one  with  assets  of  $17  billion 
80,000  experienced  employees  and  the  ability  to  share  in  mo 
than  100  years  of  leading  edge  telecommunications  research 
resulting  in  some  20,000  patents  and  seven  Nobel  Prizes. 

WeVe  worked  hard  to  get  where  we  are  today.  As 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  97%  of  our  region  has  Touch  Tone 
capability.  60%  of  all  customers  and  95%  of  all  urban  customei 
are  served  by  electronic  switching  machines.  And  83%  of  the 
connections  between  our  customers  and  our  offices  can  transm 
high  speed  data  at  56  kilobits  per  second. 

But  we  have  a  lot  to  live  up  to,  and  we're  determinec 
to  do  ourselves  proud.  With  a  strong,  experienced,  aggressiv 
management  team— some  brought  up  in  the  Bell  System,  1 
others  brought  in  from  outside.  A  darned  good  balance. 

With  a  clear-cut  corporate  mission  to  provide  high  vain 
communications  services  and  systems.  A  business  we  know. 

With  a  marketing  orientation  dedicated  to  identifyin 
and  satisfying  customer  needs,  and  the  technology  to  deliver 


1  Bel!  of  Pennsylvania,  the  C&P  Telephone  Companies.  Diamond  Stale  Telephone.  New  Jersey  Bell.  Bell  Atlantic  Mobile  Systems. 


Be  right  products  at  the  right  time  in  a  competitive  market. 
H        With  cost  efficiencies  that  should  make  us  price - 
\  d  earnings-competitive:  built  into  the  operations  of  our 
:«mbined  telephone  companies— historically  among  the  most 
:«st-efficient  in  the  System;  built  into  a  consolidated  corpo- 
tie  structure  designed  to  streamline  decision -making  and 
(duce  overhead. 

And  efficiencies  built  into  a  primary  service  area  that 
'located  in  the  heart  of  the  country's  greatest  concentration 
I  industries,  universities,  government,  corporate  headquarters 
Id  population  centers.  The  Mid -Atlantic. 

This  area  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  growth.  In 
(day's  information  age,  our  marketplace  is  moving  into  infor- 
:  ation  processing  in  a  major  way.  And  with  a  modern  physical 
^twork  already  in  place,  our  cost  to  provide  service  doesn't 
!  volve  huge  capital  outlays  for  new  construction.  We  can  grow 
•ofitably  as  usage  increases. 

Yet,  in  all  this  looking  ahead,  you'll  be  happy  to  know 
iat  we  haven't  lost  sight  of  the  basics— a  respect  for  the  past, 
strong  value  system,  and  the  same  commitment  to  inno- 
itive  technology,  service  and  efficiency  that  has  served  our 
istomers  so  well  for  so  many  years. 

Thanks,  Ma.  There  was  never  a  stronger  foundation 
h  which  to  build  a  new  business,  and  that's  exactly  what  we're 
oing.  Keep  your  eye  on  us. 


Numbers  Game 


Edited  by  Richard  Greene 


Too  often,  investors  miss  important  infor- 
mation because  companies  deem  it  "im- 
material. "  What  does  this  mean?  Nobody 
knows — and  that's  a  big  problem. 

Too  little 
is  not  enough 


By  Laura  Saunders 


Iast  summmer  followers  of  Rock- 
_  well  International,  the  $7.4  bil- 
I  lion  conglomerate,  probably 
noticed  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
giving  painful  details  of  the  com- 
pany's computer-leasing  fiasco  with 
OPM  Leasing  Services.  The  story  said 
that  Rockwell  has  not  revealed  the 
amount  of  the  losses,  calling  them 
"immaterial."  But  tucked  away  was 
the  Journal's  assertion  that  a  member 
of  the  company's  outside  accounting 
firm,  Deloitte,  Haskins  &  Sells,  told 
the  paper  that  fraud-related  losses 
that  are  less  than  10%  of  the  com- 
pany's $2.2  billion  in  shareholder  eq- 
uity might  properly  be  considered  not 
material. 

If  true,  that  would  mean  the  loss 
could  be  up  to  $220  million  and  inves- 
tors need  never  be  told.  Spokesmen 
for  both  Rockwell  and  Deloitte  insist 
that  the  comment  in  question  was 
taken  out  of  context,  and,  in  fact, 
Rockwell's  actual  loss  was  probably 
far  smaller  than  that.  Whatever  the 
case,  the  incident  highlights  an  issue 
that  should  worry  all  investors. 

What  is  materiality?  "One  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  in  account- 
ing," says  Kenneth  Stringer,  account- 
ing professor  at  New  York  University. 
In  the  mid-Seventies  the  Supreme 
Court  defined  a  material  item  as  one 
to  which  "there  is  a  substantial  likeli- 
hood that  a  reasonable  investor  would 
attach  importance  in  determining 
whether  to  purchase  a  security."  Sea- 
soned stock  traders  view  the  matter 
simply:  "It's  any  information,"  says 
one,  "that  moves  the  price  of  a  stock." 

If  that  sounds  vague,  it  is.  Obvious- 
ly, the  reasonable  investor  is  no  easier 


to  define  than  other  legal  concepts 
like  the  "prudent  man"  or  "due  dili- 
gence." Does  a  reasonable  investor 
want  to  know  if  a  company's  small 
but  crucial  R&D  lab  burned  down,  or 
if  an  unusual  item  accounted  for  most 
of  a  firm's  slight  but  important  earn- 
ings gain  from  year  to  year?  Maybe, 
but  he  might  never  be  told. 

Examples  of  inadequate  disclosure 


of  material  facts  rarely  reach  the  pub- 
lic. But  the  SEC  did  upbraid  Peabody 
International  for  failure  to  disclose  in 
its  1979  annual  report  that  all  of  its 
earnings  growth  came  because  of  an- 
ticipated awards  from  a  lawsuit.  More 
recently,  accounting  gadfly  Abraham 
Brfloff  has  charged  that  Citicorp  and 
GM  each  classified  $40  million  worth 
of  extraordinary  income  as  income 
from  continuing  operations  by 
stretching  the  materiality  rules. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  all  the  murk 
is  that  the  Financial  Accounting  Stan- 
dards Board  refuses  to  set  specific 
guidelines.  Its  definition  of  material- 
ity is  a  two-sentence  statement  simi- 


lar to  the  Supreme  Court's.  As  for  the 
SEC,  it  does  have  a  little  to  say  on  the 
subject,  but  its  comments  have  been 
spotty  and  overly  specific.  The  result? 
Decisions  are  made  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  and  they  are  usually  discussed 
only  between  a  company  and  its  audi 
tors.  If  there  is  an  abuse,  most  of  the 
time  the  public  is  none  the  wiser 
That,  naturally,  distresses  some  in-j 
vestors.  Says  Al  Kugel,  research  direc-l 
tor  at  Stein  Roe  &  Farnham,  "The 
same  people  are  judge,  jury  and  execu- 
tioner. It's  as  simple  as  that." 

The  FASB  counters  that  standards 
would  be  misleading  and  unrealistic 
Supporters  warn  that  materiality  is  sol 
fundamental  that,  if  you  try  to  pin  itj 
down  at  all,  you  make  room  for  the 
unscrupulous  to  obey  the  letter  of  the 
law  but  not  its  spirit.  That's  one  rea- 
son it  scrapped  an  earlier  effort  ttj 
draft  a  detailed  definition.  Critics, 
however,  argue  that  having  no  rules  is 
even  worse.  "By  not  making  guide-| 
lines,  they're  allowing  people  to 
sneak  around  things,"  says  Ted| 
O'glove,  author  of  the  Ouality  of  Earn-i 
ings  Report.  "Often  companies  have 
items  they  don't  want  to  recognize. 
Since  there  are  no  standards,  the  ac- 
countants are  under  pressure  to  go 
along,"  adds  William  Norby,  retired 
senior  vice  president  of  Duff  &  Phelps. 

The  FASB's  stance  is  particularly 
odd  because  three  professional! 
groups — representing  accountants,  fi- 
nancial executives  and  financial  ana- 
lysts— are  on  record  as  favoring  mate- 
riality guidelines.  Each  makes  recom- 
mendations, mostly  in  the  area  of 
setting  "thresholds" — percentage 
changes  in  earnings,  assets  and  equi- 
ty— that  wouldn't  remove  the  needi 
for  judgment  but  might  prevent  audi- 
tors from  swallowing  logical  camels. 

All  this  would  throw  light  in  the| 
darker  corners  of  many  financial  re- 
ports. After  all,  says  Gerald  White, 
chairman  of  the  accounting  policy 
committee  of  the  Financial  Analysts 
Federation,  "It's  what  you  don't  know 
that  hurts  you  most."  At  the  SEC, 
Howard  Hodges  admits  that  material- 
ity "is  at  the  heart  of  a  lot  of  subjects 
we  discuss  with  registrants." 

Despite  such  concern,  don't  look| 
for  any  FASB  action  soon.  The  ac- 
counting regulators  are  busy  with 
other  projects,  and  dealing  with  mate- 
riality isn't  likely  to  become  a  high 
priority.  Concludes  Leopold  Bern- 
stein, professor  of  accounting  at  Man- 
hattan's Bernard  M.  Baruch  College: 
"I  think  the  ambiguity  is  too  comfort- 
able for  them  to  try  to  resolve."  ■ 
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"The  secret  of  my  success,  WiHoughby, 
is  an  artful  combination  of  know-how,  perseverance, 
and  the  specialized  product  financing  expertise  of 
Ford  Financial  Services!' 


Ford  Financial  Services'  staff  of  corporate 
financing  professionals  specializes  in 
arranging  creative  product  support 
financing.  Let  us  show  you  how  we  can 
directly  aid  your  business  in  the  sale 
of  its  products  with  master  lease 
programs,  municipal  lease/ 
purchase  financing  and 


uniquely  tailored  secured  or  unsecurec 
loans.  Our  expertise  is  particularly 
suited  to  businesses  with  extensive 
distribution  or  dealership  networks. 
For  more  information  about  how  our 
financing  specialists  can  help  you, 
call  Ford  Financial  Services 
at  (313)  322-0131. 


FORD 
FINANCIAL 
SERVICES,  INC. 

<n  i  affiliate  of  Ford  Motor  Credit  Company 


Sometimes  the  harder  you  crack  the  whip, 
the  more  mediocre  the  results.  At  FMC 
Corp.,  Chairman  Bob  Malott  thinks  he's 
figured  out  why  that  is. 

Hard  choices, 
the  hard  way 


By  Geoffrey  Smith 


Out  in  Chicago,  where  they 
know  about  such  things,  peo- 
ple used  to  call  Robert  H.  Ma- 
lott, chairman  of  $3.5  billion  (sales) 
FMC  Corp.,  the  toughest  boss  in  the 
Midwest.  Maybe  the  country.  A  tall, 
imposing  man,  Malott,  57,  for  all  his 
soft-spoken  ways,  can  come  down  on 
hapless  executives  who  haven't  done 
their  homework  like  the 
wrath  of  God — in  a  way 
that  associates  whisper 
about  long  after.  Kind  of  a 
Second  City  Harold  Ge- 
neen,  you  might  say. 

Well,  Malott  isn't  talk- 
ing so  tough  these  days. 
Oh,  things  are  looking  up 
for  FMC  in  agricultural 
and  industrial  chemicals, 
and  certainly  on  the  huge 
(if  controversial)  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  order  for 
the  Army.  But  despite 
such  cheering  prospects, 
after  1 1  years  in  the  cor- 
ner office  at  FMC,  Malott 
sounds  remarkably  close 
to  humility: 

"One  weakness  I  think 
many  managers  have  is 
that  they  think  they  can 
turn  anything  around,"  he 
says  thoughtfully.  "They 
get  down  there  and  charge 
around  thinking  they're 
going  to  fix  everything; 
they're  going  to  spend 
money  on  research  and 
start  making  acquisitions, 
you  know. . . .  Hell,  I 
know  how  they  feel.  I 
used  to  run  the  cellophane 
business  and,  oh,  God,  I 
was  going  to  take  over  the 
world!  But  one  of  the  eco- 


nomic facts  of  life  is  that  there  are 
some  businesses,  regardless  of  how 
well  they're  run,  that  are  just  lousy 
businesses.  And  that  is  a  tough  lesson 
to  learn." 

Malott  thought  he  had  conquered 
the  corporate  sin  of  pride  back  then.  A 
few  years  after  taking  over  as  CEO  in 
1972,  he  sold  off  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can Viscose  rayon  business  that  FMC 
builder  Paul  Davies  had  unwisely  ac- 


FMC  Chairman  Boh  Malott 
"Some  businesses  are  just  lousy. 


quired  a  decade  before.  Malott  < 
closed    down    his    old  cellopl 
plants,  the  remainder  of  Amer 
Viscose,  when  nobody  wanted  to 
them.  Having  bitten  the  bullet, 
looked  around  and  concluded 
FMC  now  had  the  perfect  contract 
cal  mix  of  businesses.  "If  you 
looked  at  our  underlying  busine 
back  then,  you  wouldn't  have  kne 
that  we  went  through  a  recessioi 
the  mid-Seventies,"  he  says,  "so| 
went  into  this  last  one  in  1980  thi 
ing,  'With  this  diversity  of  cycles  i 
we're  in,  we'll  cruise  right  thro 
again.'  Well,  by  God,  we  didn't!" 

Not  that  FMC,  one  of  the  nati< 
first-generation  large  and  diversi 
companies,  has  run  aground.  Far  fi 
it.  True,  its  return  on  equity — a  v 
mediocre  13.5%  on  average  in  rcc 
years,  although  on  low  debt  (now  2 
of  capital) — was  clipped  modestly 
earnings  downturns  in  1980  and  ag 
in  1982.  But  who  hasn't  been  hur 
his  line  of  work?  What  happened 
simply  that  Bob  Malott  has  b 
around  long  enough  to  realize  t 
some  supposedly  cyclical  downtu 
could  well  be  permanent  downtui 
and  that  if  FMC  is  ever  to  be  m 
than  average  in  profitability 
growth  it  will  take  ml 
than  a  reign  of  terroB 
achieve.  "There  are  so) 
fundamental  structi 
changes  taking  place 
industry  now,"  he  sa 
"that  we  all  iust  have 
face." 

Facing  up  to  the  im] 
cations  of  these  chani 
was  predictably  paim 
"What  happened  in  IS 
was  that  just  as  we  star 
to  do  a  better  job  of  loi 
range  planning,"  says  ft 
lott,  "we  came  to  the  r 
ognition  that  we  had 
awful  lot  of  busines 
that  weren't  going  to  gr 
as  rapidly  as  we  1 
thought  and  apparen 
wouldn't  meet  our  pro 
ability  criteria."  Th 
criteria,  formally  e 
braced  by  FMC  in  19 
among  other  things  ( 
for  an  18%  return  on  eq 
ty  with  little  additio 
debt.  No  mean  accc 
plishment  to  aim 
when  your  return  on  eq 
ty  last  year  was  a  m 
11.5%. 

But  Malott,  a  Harv 
Business  School  alumi 
(class  of  '50),  isn't  just  $ 
ing  brave  speeches  to 
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Lustrous  shades  of  pink,  white  and  yellow  gold  blend  to  create  gifts  of  unique  beauty.  And  Fortunoff  has  a  huge 
selection  of  tri-color  gold  jewelry — such  as  this  necklace  $475,  earrings  $110,  bracelet  $395  and  watch  $875. 


Fortunoff,  the  source 

681  Fifth  Ave.. at  54th  Street,  New  York  City.  (212)  343-8787.  " 

Old  Country  Road.  Westbury,  LI.:  Paramus  Park  Mall,  Paramus,  N.J. 

West  Belt  Mall.  Wayne,  N.J.  (Adjacentto  Willowbrook  Mall). 

Out  of  New  York  State  call  toll  free  (800)  223-2326. 

To  order  by  mail:  Fortunoff  P.O.  1550,  Westbury,  New  York  11590. 


PEOPL 
BE  ABLE  TO  TALL 

in  their  am 
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Some  people  think  the  way  computers 
"think."  Logically.  One  step  at  a  time. 

Unfortunately  many  of  our  most  inven- 
tive and  valuable  minds  do  not. 

Einstein  formulated  the  General  Theory 
of  Relativity  "in  a  vision,"  he  said.  And  filled 
in  the  logic  later. 

Visual,  conceptual  and  intuitive  thinkers 
often  have  trouble  translating  their  thoughts 
into  the  "unnatural"  languages  computers  un 
derstand.  The  very  ways  of  seeing  that  make 
their  thinking  unique  are  all  too  easily  lost. 

What's  needed  is  a  system  that  extends  the 
natural  human  thought  process,  not  inhibits  it. 

That's  why  Sperry  created  the  revolution- 
ary MAPPER™  information  management 
system. 

Strictly  speaking,  it's  not  a  computer 
language  at  all.  It's  a  carefully  designed  set 
of  instructions  in  plain  English,  with  all  the 
flexibility  of  a  child's  set  of  building  blocks. 

With  a  little  practice,  even  non-computer 
people  can  converse  with  the  computer.  Do 
their  own  processing.  Perform  "what  if" 
scenarios.  Automate  any  portion  of  their 
work  they  want. 

The  result?  The  power  of  the  computer 
has  become  available  to  all. 

No  matter  what  language  they  think  in. 

Breakthroughs  like  the  MAPPER  system 
may  not  happen  every  day.  But  we  know 
why  they  happen  at  Sperry.  By  using  our 
unique  ability  to  listen  to  identify  the  true 
nature  of  a  problem,  we  can  devise  a  total 
system  that  solves  it. 

To  find  out  more  about  Sperry  and  what  we  can  do  for  you,  write  Sperry  Corporation, 
Dept.  CI.  1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10104. 

=4=  SPERRY 


WE  UNDERSTAND  HOW  IMPORTANT 
IT  IS  TO  LISTEN. 


troops.  For  the  past  sever- 
al years  he  has  put  his 
low-return,  low-growth 
businesses  on  half  rations 
for  research  and  capital 
dollars  (from  20%  to  just 
3%),  for  example,  and 
raised  such  spending 
(from  59%  to  68%  of  the 
capital  budget)  for  more 
promising  areas  of  FMC 
like  specialty  chemicals, 
food  and  pharmaceutical 
products  and,  despite  cur- 
rent low  returns,  petro- 
leum equipment  and  agri- 
cultural chemicals  (highly 
complex  pesticides). 
What's  more,  he  has  put 
his  low-return,  low- 
growth  businesses  on  no- 
tice that  FMC  will  divest 
them,  as  it  did  in  1981 
with  $240  million  (sales) 
Link-Belt  power-trans- 
mission-equipment 
group,  at  a  $37  million 
loss,  unless  they  can  meet 
corporate  criteria  by  a  cer- 
tain time.  Malott  even 
concedes  that  FMC  will 
probably  have  to  make 
some  acquisitions  in  order 
to  reach  his  1990  targets, 
although  he's  already 
grumbling  about  the 
prices  he  may  have  to  pay. 

Such     clear  visions   

sound  great  at  shareholder  and  ana- 
lyst meetings.  But  how  do  you  keep 
your  grip  on  competent  middle  man- 
agement grimly  hanging  in  there  in 
the  low-return  businesses?  How  do 
you  keep  the  head  of  a  cash-generat- 
ing but  low-growth  business  from 
yearning  to  be  on  the  fast  track?  It's 
not  easy. 

But  Malott  has  learned  a  few  things 
since  he  left  Harvard.  "We  realized 
from  the  outset  that  unless  we  suc- 
ceeded in  communicating  that  you 
could  have  a  fast-track  career  at  FMC 
by  going  into  a  slow-track  business, 
we'd  have  trouble.  So  we  adopted 
what  we  call  'differential  manage- 
ment. For  example,  we  measure  man- 
agerial performance  in  terms  of  return 
on  replacement  capital,  so  that  a  man- 
ager who  happens  to  run  a  plant  that 
is  fully  depreciated  has  no  advantage 
over  a  manager  who  is  going  to  run  a 
brand-new  plant.  And,  of  course,  it 
helps  when  I  remind  people  that  I 
once  ran  the  cellophane  business." 

His  emphasis  on  replacement  cost 
is  significant.  In  addition  to  some  rig- 
orous belt-tightening,  in  which  em- 
ployment has  been  cut  16%  overall 
during  the  last  two  years  despite  an 


Bradley  Fight  big  Vehicles 

The  customer  is  happy,  despite  the  critics,  and 
FMC  is  turning  out  50  a  month. 


11%  increase  in  the  big  military  divi- 
sion, FMC's  financial  controls  have 
had  a  complete  overhaul  in  recent 
years.  According  to  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Certified  Public  Accoun- 
tants, FMC  is  now  one  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  major  U.S.  corpora- 
tions that  have  started  to  look  upon 
assets  internally  in  terms  of  what  it 
will  cost  to  replace  them,  rather  than 
what  they  actually  cost  to  build,  how- 
ever many  years  in  the  past.*  FMC  is 
doing  all  its  internal  budgeting  and 
monthly  reporting  on  a  replacement- 
cost  basis.  "It  causes  our  managers  to 
do  a  better  job  of  concentrating  on 
pricing,"  says  Malott,  "and  it  does  a 
superb  job  of  forcing  them  to  focus  on 
assets  they're  not  using.  In  just  the 
past  eight  months  we've  had  $50  mil- 
lion in  assets  brought  to  our  attention 
for  disposal." 

Other  cost-control  improvements, 
like  tighter  inventory  management, 
meant  heavy  spending  for  manufac- 
turing redesign,  adds  FMC  Finance 
Vice    President    Robert  Hoffman. 

'It's  noteworthy  that  the  giant  Netherlands-based 
multinational  Philips  Industries  N.V  bus  been  using 
this  approacii  since  tlw  early  19j0s  to  ensure  accu- 
rate profit  statements. 


"There  has  been  a  b; 
restructuring  in  the  \ 
we  do  our  manufac 

ing,"  he  says,  "and 
recession  happened 
come  coincidentaliy  j 
as  we  were  installing 
lot  of  new  manufactui 
systems." 

In  the  midst  of  all  i 
out  rumbles  the  mu 
maligned  Bradley  Fight) 
Vehicle,  a  speedy  25- 
machine  with  alumin 
armor,  a  25mm  cam 
and  a  twin  TOW  antit 
missile  launcher.  Dubl 
"the   $11    billion  de, 
trap"   by   the  norma 
mild-mannered  Read 
Digest,   the  Bradley 
been    knocked   for  j 
about  every  one  of  its  I 
tures.  Critics  charge: 
has  too  high  a  profile 
added   ground  clearaij 
gives  it  better  mobility 
sinks  (if  the  flotation  o 
lar  is  improperly  attac 
with,   say,   a  makes 
stick  of  wood);  it  uses  u 
lot  of  gas  (but  it  goes  3 
miles  on  a  tankful);  it  c 
be  knocked  out  by  a  haj 
grenade  (so  can  a  tank); 
armor  will  burn  whenrj 
witness  the  British  i 

  stroyers  in  the  Falklar 

crisis  [/IMS  Sheffield  and  Coventry, 
fact,  had  steel  armor;  besides,  alur 
num  doesn't  burn  when  used  as 
mor),  etc. 

For  all  that,  the  customer,  the  U 
Army,  is  well  pleased  with  the  Brj 
ley,  now  coming  off  FMC's  assemt 
lines  at  the  rate  of  50  a.month.  "It'] 
high-return,  cash-generating  busine 
since  the  government  invested 
tooling  and  equipment,  and  we  cc 
trol  our  working  capital  very  tightly 
says  Malott.  "Our  profits  will  be 
substantially  on  that  program,  as  j 
hit  our  stride  on  the  learning  cur 
later  this  year."  On  a  program  of  su 
size,  that  should  make  quite  a  diffs 
ence  on  FMC's  bottom  line. 

What  should  make  an  even  great 
difference  in  the  years  ahead,  howe 
er,  is  the  lesson  Malott  has  learn 
the  hard  way:  Driving  managers  ha 
can  often  cause  a  nonproductive  diff 
sion  of  investment  and  delay  the  dit 
cult  existing  decisions  on  dechnii 
businesses.  Says  Malott:  "As  n 
friend  Warren  Buffett  says:  'If  you  gi 
a  fundamentally  unattractive  bus 
ness  to  superb  managers,  the  reput 
tion  of  the  business  will  survivi 
That's  a  tough  lesson  to  learn."  ■ 
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We  MOST  IMPORTANT 

mn  of  me  now  o 


\iile  the  above  title  may  lend  itself  to  argument,  it  is 
sr.inly  true  that  the  lower  back  is,  at  the  very  least, 
n<t of  the  most  important  areas  of  the  body  ...  an 
r&  that  is  generally  neglected;  a  neglect  that  fre- 
U'  tly  leads  to  trouble. 

k  you  happen  to  be  one  of  those  relatively  rare 
s  ile  who  have  never  suffered  from  problems  associ- 
H  with  the  lower  back,  then  the  importance  of  this 
j  act  may  be  lost  on  you  ...  for  the  moment.  But 
uxlds  against  a  lifetime  of  such  continued  bliss  are 
3  ist  you. 

ie  muscles  that  provide  the  required  strength  in 
3  lower  back  need  exercise  just  like  any  other 
ncle  in  your  body  .  .  .  and  without  that  exercise  they 
ict  like  the  rest  of  your  muscles,  they  quietly  go 
y;  not  entirely,  perhaps,  but  to  the  point  that  they 
(no  longer  capable  of  doing  their  job,  cannot  sup- 
3!  your  back  properly. 

hen  this  happens,  and  it  will  if  you  neglect  these 
incles,  then  it  is  usually  just  a  matter  of  time  until 
d  are  in  for  a  very  rude  surprise. 
Wer  the  years,  quite  a  variety  of  exercises  have  been 
ill  .  .  .  dead  lifts  .  .  .  stiff-legged  dead  lifts  .  .  . 
^extensions  using  your  own  bodyweight  and  a 
.iber  of  other  movements  intended  to  strengthen  the 
i|;cles  of  the  lower  back.  None  of  which  exercises 
sly  fill  the  bill,  and  all  of  which  movements  frequent- 
ed to  trouble. 

ecently,  quite  a  few  thousand  football  players  and 
Iter  athletes  have  been  advised  to  practice  such  lifts 
:the  power  clean  as  an  exercise  to  strengthen  the 
i  3r  back  .  .  .  which  advise  is  nothing  short  of  crimi- 
=  malpractice,  regardless  of  the  source.  Power  cleans 
•;2  probably  ruined  at  least  a  thousand  backs  for  each 
•  they  have  helped,  if  they  have  helped  any,  which  I 
i  ously  doubt. 

orce  is  force,  and  your  body  doesn't  know  or  care 
it  the  source  of  the  force  may  be  .  .  .  the  result  is 
i  same  in  any  case;  and  sudden  movement  against 
stance  creates  an  enormous  level  of  force, 
n  injury  is  caused  when  a  force  is  imposed  on  the 
y  .  .  .  a  force  that  exceeds  the  momentary  structural 
grity  of  some  part  of  the  body;  it's  just  that  simple, 
et,  at  the  same  time,  your  body  literally  requires 
e  .  .  .  within  reasonable  levels.  If  the  force  of  gravi- 
s  removed  from  your  body  for  even  a  few  days,  the 
y  reacts  to  this  abnormal  situation  by  starting  to 
lineralize  the  bones  .  .  .  which  reaction  has  created 
ury  serious  problem  for  astronauts  in  the  weightless 
ironment  of  outer  space,  where  exercise  literally  be- 
les  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

our  muscles  also  require  force,  and  they  react  to  a 
;  of  force  by  atrophy  ...  a  loss  of  both  size  and 
ngth. 

0  the  force  must  be  at  least  high  enough  to  main- 

1  the  normal  level  of  minerals  in  your  bones,  and  it 
st  be  high  enough  to  maintain  the  strength  of  your 
scles  .  .  .  but  it  must  not  be  high  enough  to  rip  your 
scles  out  by  the  roots  or  break  your  bones;  and 
iden  or  jerky  movements  against  resistance  can 
ily  do  both. 


All  of  which  is  important  to  every  muscle  in  your 
body  which  produces  movement  of  any  sort  ...  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  muscles  of  your  lower  back. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problems 
involved  in  exercises  for  this  important  area  of  the 
body,  Nautilus  introduced  the  Hip  and  Back  machine, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  walking  around  today  who 
would  not  be  walking  if  it  were  not  for  this  machine. 

But  the  problems  associated  with  exercises  for  the 
lower  back  were  not  entirely  solved  even  by  the  Hip  and 
Back  machine,  so  we  have  continued  to  work  on  these 
problems  ever  since  .  .  .  and  the  problems  have  now 
been  solved. 

The  final  solution  to  this  problem  was  a  result  of  an 
attempt  on  our  part  to  solve  another  problem  .  .  .  the 
problem  of  providing  proper  exercise  for  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  back  for  people  who  literally  cannot  tolerate 
even  a  low  level  of  compression  forces  on  their  spine, 
people  suffering  the  effects  of  osteoporosis,  demineral- 
ization  of  the  bones. 

Nautilus  is  now  providing  the  entire  funding,  in 
excess  of  three  million  dollars,  for  a  ten-year  research 
program  now  being  conducted  at  the  University  of 
Florida  ...  a  study  intended  to  help  determine  the  ef- 
fects of  exercise  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  osteo- 
porosis or  for  the  rehabilitation  of  people  suffering  the 
effects  of  osteoporosis. 

We  don't  know  the  answers  to  these  questions  yet, 
and  we  are  not  even  very  certain  about  many  of  the 
questions  themselves;  but  we  intend  to  find  the 
answers  if  we  can.  Additional  information  resulting 
from  this  study  will  be  published  by  the  University  of 
Florida  as  and  when  it  is  available,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  am  not  going  to  speculate  about  the  results;  but 
in  our  attempts  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  raised 
by  our  preparation  for  this  study,  we  were  able  to  solve 
the  problem  that  we  have  been  working  on  for  the  last 
ten  years  .  .  .  how  to  provide  proper  exercise  for  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  back,  while  avoiding  the  problems 
associated  with  previous  exercises  for  this  area  of  the 
body. 

It  is  thus  my  opinion  that  our  new  Lower  Back 
machine  is  the  most  important  machine  we  will  ever 
produce.  Providing  something  of  very  great  importance 
for  almost  literally  everybody. 


Nautilus 

SPORTS/MEDICAL  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  SEE  THE  FOLLOWING  2  PAGES. 


Most  people  have  problems  with  their  lower  back. 
If  you  are  one  of  the  millions  of  people  who  suf- 
fer the  pain  of  a  back  problem,  then  you  already 
understand  the  importance  ...  if  not,  then  you 
probably  will,  sooner  or  later. 

Pain  in  your  lower  back  can  be  caused  by  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  and  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  no  one  solution  exists  for  all  of  these 
problems.  But  many  of  these  problems  can  be 
helped,  and  might  have  been  prevented. 

Pain  resulting  from  disease  or  injury  must  be 
dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis  .  .  .  and  all  such 
problems  should  be  treated  only  by  a  medical 
doctor  with  experience  in  this  field.  If  you  are 
suffering  back  pain,  do  not  make  the  possibly 
serious  mistake  of  attempting  either  self  diagno- 
sis or  self  treatment. 

Back  pains  come,  and  back  pains  go  .  .  .  some- 
times seemingly  without  rhyme  or  reason;  but  in 
fact,  nothing  happens  without  a  cause,  so  the 
problem  must  be  correctly  diagnosed  before  any 
sort  of  treatment  is  attempted.  When,  and  only 
when  .  .  .  the  cause  of  your  back  pain  has  been 
established  and  corrected,  then  you  should  con- 
sider rehabilitation  designed  to  prevent  a  reoccur- 
rence. 

Proper  exercise  for  the  muscles  of  the  lower  back 
is  an  important  part  of  a  rehabilitation  program 
for  many  back  problems.  Nautilus  Sports/ Medical 
Industries  has  devoted  more  than  ten  years  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  research  in  an  attempt  to 
produce  the  tools  required  to  provide  proper,  safe 
and  effective  exercise  for  the  important  muscles 
of  the  lower  back. 

The  Nautilus  Hip  and  Back  machine  has  been  on 
the  market  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  thou- 
sands of  these  machines  are  now  being  used  by 


literally  millions  of  people  ...  in  hospitals 
medical  clinics,  in  schools  and  in  health  cl 
Less  than  a  year  ago,  Nautilus  introduced  a 
and  much  improved  machine  designed  to 
proper  exercise  for  the  muscles  of  the 
back  .  .  .  the  Nautilus  Lower  Back  machine 


pre 

!  I( 


This  new  machine  was  a  direct  result  of  a 
search  program  now  being  conducted  at  the 
versity  of  Florida  ...  a  program  funded  ent 
by  Nautilus,  at  a  total  cost  in  excess 
$3,000,000.00.  The  results  of  research  can  sel 
be  anticipated  .  .  .  frequently,  you  start  out  b; 
tempting  to  solve  one  problem  and  end  uf 
solving  another  problem.  Which  is  exactly  \ 
happened  in  this  case. 

This  research  is  directed  towards  the  problen 
osteoporosis,  a  condition  suffered  by  million! 
people,  primarily  older  women.  Osteoporosis 
be  caused  by  a  number  of  factors  ...  by  dises 
by  an  improper  diet,  by  an  imbalance  in  the 
duction  of  hormones,  or  by  a  lack  of  proper  e 
cise.  Or  by  a  combination  of  these  factors, 
research  is  intended  to  determine  the  role 
proper  exercise  plays  in  either  the  preventior 
rehabilitation  of  osteoporosis;  but  the  results 
this  research  will  not  be  known  for  at  If 
several  years. 

However,  one  of  the  problems  associated  v 
this  research  led  to  the  solution  of  another  pr 
lem  .  .  .  how  to  provide  proper  exercise  for 
lower  back,  while  avoiding  the  problems  invol 
in  other  forms  of  exercise  for  the  lower  back. 

People  suffering  the  effects  of  osteoporosis  c 
not  tolerate  much  if  anything  in  the  way  of  c< 
pression  forces  on  the  spine  ...  so  we  \a 
faced  with  a  situation  we  had  not  anticipat 
how  to  provide  the  benefits  of  exercise  wl 
avoiding  the  problem  of  compression  forces 
the  spine. 


the  problem  was  solved  .  .  .  the  result  being 
new  Nautilus  Lower  Back  machine;  in  my 
ion,  the  most  important  product  that  has  ever 
i  provided  by  Nautilus.  A  machine  that  pro- 
s  all  of  the  benefits  of  proper,  safe  and  ef- 
ve  exercise  for  the  lower  back  .  .  .  while 
ding  the  problems  associated  with  all  other 
ns  of  exercise  for  this  area  of  the  body. 
m  .  .  .  these  benefits  can  be  provided  by  a 
fKhine  that  is  suitable  for  use  in  the  home.  At  a 
it  e  that  almost  anybody  can  afford. 

urobably  rather  large,  but  obviously  unknow- 
ih,  percentage  of  back  problems  can  be  pre- 
e  ted  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  lower 
ujk  muscles  .  .  .  and  the  Nautilus  Lower  Back 
T^hine  for  the  home  will  provide  the  most  ef- 
s  ive  and  safest  form  of  exercise  for  these  im- 
(tant  muscles. 

(  people  who  already  have  back  problems, 
/  jn  exercise  for  the  lower  back  has  been  pres- 
ned  by  your  doctor,  the  Nautilus  Lower  Back 
i:hine  will  provide  all  of  the  benefits  of  proper 
yrcise  whiie  avoiding  the  problems  involved  in 
ist  other  forms  of  exercise. 

i  ce  the  demand  for  this  machine  is  very  large, 
:  ling-up  is  now  being  done  for  large-scale  pro- 
;tion  within  the  near  future  .  .  .  but  in  the 
antime,  delivery  must  be  on  a  first  come/first 
ived  basis,  and  a  firm  delivery  date  cannot  be 
iranteed. 


For  that  reason,  this  product  is  being  offered 
only  to  readers  of  Forbes  at  this  time  .  .  .  and 
only  on  a  direct  sale  basis,  these  machines  are 
not  available  from  any  other  source.  Shipments 
will  be  made  freight  collect  from  Florida,  from 
Virginia,  from  Ohio,  from  California,  or  from 
Texas  ...  in  order  to  reduce  shipping  costs  to 
the  customer. 

The  Nautilus  reputation  for  quality  and  integrity 
is  based  upon  results,  and  this  is  a  quality  prod- 
uct bearing  the  Nautilus  name;  complete  cus- 
tomer satisfaction  is  backed  by  a  full  refund  of 
purchase  price  if  a  machine  is  returned  for  any 
reason  within  a  period  of  three  months  following 
delivery. 

We  cannot  guarantee  that  this  machine  will  help 
or  prevent  your  back  problems  .  .  .  but  it  might, 
and  we  hope  it  will.  We  do  know  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  lower  back  in  an 
effective  and  safe  manner,  and  we  also  know  that 
stronger  back  muscles  will  aid  in  both  the  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  of  many  back  problems. 


'firm. 


Nautilus 


SPORTS/MEDICAL  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

Box  1119,  Lake  Helen,  Florida  32744 


lautilus  Lower  Back  Machine  $395.- 

Plus  Local  State  Sales  Tax 
Shipping:  Freight  Collect 

ase  ship  the  Nautilus  Lower  Back  Machine  to: 

Name:  

Address:  

City  :  

State:   Zip:  


ase  send  order  with  your  check  or  money  order  for  $395.-  plus  local  state  sales  tax  to: 

Nautilus  SPORTS/MEDICAL  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Box  1119,  Dept.  FO,  Lake  Helen,  Florida  32744 


;  ar  Petroleum  was  just  another  overlever- 
aged  natural  gas  producer.  Which  meant  it 
had  to  hustle.  Hustle  it  did. 


How  little  Lear 
shook  up  the 
gas  business 


By  Toni  Mack 


J^year  ago  Chairman  Max  W. 
Jb»  Woodard  oi  little  Lear  Petro- 
A  Aleum  Corp.  had  the  same  wor- 
ries as  any  other  natural  gas  producer 
and  pipeliner:  too  much  high-priced 
gas  and  too  few  buyers.  With  one  eye 
on  Lear's  debt-laden  balance  sheet, 
Woodard  began  hustling 
for  new  ways  to  sell  gas. 

Sell  he  did.  This  year, 
when  well-run  companies 
like  Mitchell  Energy  and 
Valero  Energy  are  expect- 
ed to  show  a  drop  in  pipe- 
line profits,  Lear's  intra- 
state pipelines  are  thriv- 
ing. Earnings  of  about  $15 
million,  or  about  $1.90  a 
share,  will  more  than  dou- 
ble last  year's  earnings  on 
revenues  flat  at  $200  mil- 
lion. In  the  process  Wood- 
ard played  midwife  to  a 
new  gas  industry  phenom- 
enon: a  spot  market. 

Woodard's  trick,  as  ana- 
lyst Lynn  Houston  of 
Donaldson,  Lufkin  &.  Jen- 
rette  puts  it,  was  recogniz- 
ing that  "a  Btu  is  a  Btu, 
and  gas  was  going  to  have 
to  compete  with  fuel  oil 
on  price."  Until  last  year 
the  price  of  gas  had  always  trailed  the 
energy-equivalent  price  of  its  nearest 
competitor,  fuel  oil.  Suddenly  pipe- 
lines found  themselves  trying  to  sell 
$4.50-per-thousand-cubic-feet  gas  to 
customers  who  could  buy  the  same 
amount  of  energy  for  $3.75.  Most 
pipeline  executives  sat  back  to  wait 
for  their  market  to  come  back. 

Lear,  with  debt  at  77%  of  capitaliza- 
tion, couldn't  wait.  First  Woodard 
went  to  other  producers  in  Oklaho- 
ma's Anadarko  Basin,  where  Lear  had 


gas  reserves  and  a  small  intrastate 
pipeline.  Leaning  forward,  elbows  on 
knees,  on  a  couch  in  his  Dallas  office, 
Woodard  repeats  his  message:  "We 
needed  to  recognize  that  the  consum- 
er is  king,  as  in  all  other  markets.  We 
had  identified  750  million  cubic  feet  a 
day  lost  to  fuel  oil,  and  customers 
would  come  back  if  we  were  willing 


Max  U  Woodard.  Lear  Petroleum  chairman 
If  prices  are  too  high,  cut  them. 


to  meet  the  competition." 

Then  Woodard  took  a  radical  step: 
By  grace  of  a  little-used  provision  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  he  leapt 
over  the  big  interstate  pipelines  that 
act  as  middlemen  and  shopped  his  gas 
directly  to  distribution  companies 
and  industrial  users.  He  offered  terms 
as  short  as  30  days  in  an  industry  in 
which  10-to-20-year  contracts  are  the 
norm.  He  offered  gas  for  less  than 
others  and  even  less  than  fuel  oil. 
"That  got  their  attention,"  he  says. 


It's  as  close  to  a  spot  market  as  I 
natural  gas  industry  has  ever  seen  I 
few  other  intrastate  pipelines  hij 
been  making  such  sales,  but  Lear  I 
been  the  most  aggressive:  Of  the  41 
million  cubic  feet  Lear  transports  d  I 
ly  through  its  pipelines,  a  fourth  sfl 
on  cheap,  short-term  contracts 
buyers  as  far  afield  as  Florida  a 
Washington,  D.C.  The  buyers  o 
$3.30  to  $4.20  per  thousand  cubic  fj 
(mcf).  Producers  get  around  $2.50  j 
mcf  after  deducting  Lear's  spread 
about  35  cents — and  fees  paid  to  otl 
pipelines  to  carry  the  gas.  Haj 
pressed  producers  are  grateful  for  t 
cash,  and  buyers  for  cut-rate  energ] 
Only  the  big  interstate  pipelia 
grumbled.  At  first  they  were  relucU 
to  transport  the  gas,  since  the  Fede 
Energy     Regulatory  Commissi 
would  let  them  keep  only  a  penni 
profit  on  their  transportation  fej 
usually  15  cents  to  50  cents  per  ni 
The  remainder  was,  in  effect,  rebal 
to  other  pipeline  customers  in  t 
form  of  rate  reductions.  Now  FE1 
allows  them  to  keep  up  to  a  nickel] 
mcf,  and  it  lets  pipelines  that  inclu 
transported-for-others   gas   in  th 
yearly  sales  volume 
jections  to  keep  the  wh< 
fee  as  profit.  But  the  int 
state  pipelines  didn't  1 
come  enthusiastic  abd 
spot  sales  until  Congr< 
began  talking  of  turni 
them  into  common  cai 
ers.  Both  houses  have 
eluded  so-called  contn 
carriage  provisions 
their    gas  deregulatil 
bills.  In  order  to  ward 
such  a  horror — who  wan 
truckers'    margins? — II 
interstates     have  be 
whipping  up  their  o\ 
spot  sales  programs. 

Woodard  is  now  so  cc 
fident  of  his  spot  mark 
success  that  he  has  ma 
the  chanciest  move  of  1 
career.  Having  finally  pa 
down  Lear's  debt, 
agreed  four  months  ago! 

_:   hock  the  company  aga 

to  buy  a  dilapidated  producer  ai 
pipeliner  called  McRae  Consohdat 
Oil  &  Gas.  At  a  cost  of  $220  millic 
mostly  in  bank  credit  and  convertil 
debentures,  the  acquisition  will  pu 
debt  back  to  two-thirds  of  capitate 
tion.  The  risk  is  compounded  in  tb 
the  acquisition  will  provide  only  $ 
million  in  operating  income  this  ye 
while  costing  more  in  interest. 

What  Woodard  sees  is  the  opport 
nity  to  use  McRae's  northern  Loui 
ana  pipeline  to  deliver  gas  to  Lea 
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Germany,  where  drivers  demand  more  from 
car,  this  is  the  Audi  they  demand  most. 


"Mfr's  suggested  retail  price  Title,  taxes,  transportation,  dealer  delivery  charges  additional  ©  1983  Porsche  Au 

The  New  Audi  4000S  Sports  Sedan. 


V  What  makes  the  Audi  4000S  so 
w  popular? 

way  it's  engineered, 
fuel-injected  1.8-liter  engine  is  built 
ise  all  day  at  over  100  miles  per  hour 

rman  autobahns. 

Marvel  Of  German  Technology. 
It  consider  the  Audi  4000S'  fully 
|endent  suspension:  Its  front  and 
stabilizer  bars  beg  you  to  look  for  a 
:ry  road. 

p  our  variable  assist  power  steering 


design  is  the  engineering  standard  for 
quality  German  sedans. 

Obviously,  this  Audi  4000S  is  for  people 
who  love  to  drive. 

Creature  Comforts  Are  Standard. 

But  it's  also  built  to  be  comfortable. 

Settle  into  the  contoured  driving  seats 
and  look  around:  air  conditioning,  cruise 
control,  electrically  heated  mirrors,  power 
windows  and  door  locks,  5-speed  trans 
mission  and  full 
instrumentation  are 


standard. 

And  the  price  for  all  this  advanced  Audi 
engineering?  Just  $12,980.* 

Which  could  be  the  most  advanced 
piece  of  Audi  engineering  of  all. 

All  new  Audis  come  with  a  24-month 
unlimited  mileage,  limited  warranty.  See  a 
Porsche  Audi  dealer  for  details  and  a  test 
drive.  For  the  nearest  location,  call  toll- 
free  (800)  447-4700.  porsche  audi 

Audi:  the  art  or engineering. 


!At  Southern  Pacific,  our  customers 
are  helping  us  run  the  railroad!' 


if  e  Jack  Edwards  joined  the 
q  lern  Pacific  Transportation 
npany  as  head  of  marketing 
d  ales,  he  was  an  SP  customer. 
I  knows  the  railroad  from  the 
ts  ie  in.  And  in  today's  deregu- 
b  environment,  he's  using  that 
c  'ledge  to  help  us  serve  our 
if  >ers  better. 

v  nanks  to  deregulation,  we're 


able  to  be  more  responsive  to  our 
customers',' Jack  says.  "We're  lis- 
tening to  what  they  want,  and  pro- 
viding service  and  rates  designed 
to  meet  their  needs." 

The  "paper  train"  is  a  good 
example.  Southern  Pacific  people 
worked  with  Crown  Zellerbach 
to  create  a  new  train  to  move  paper 
products  from  the  Pacific  North- 

*"Si 

I  *<$ 


west  to  Southern  California.  After 
studying  Crown  Zellerbach's  mill 
operations  and  delivery  require- 
ments, an  SP  team  expedited 
schedules  and  streamlined  oper- 
ations to  provide  a  new  rail  service 
that's  reliable  and  cost- efficient. 

Similar  planning,  bringing 
together  railroad  professionals  and 
customers,  has  produced  a  new 


A  jj 

M 
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7b  improve  service for  intermodal  shippers.  Southern 
Faciflc  designed  new  cars  that  cany  containers  stacked 
two  high.  These  new  cars  increase  train  capacity,  reduce 
weight  and  produce  substantial  savings  in Juei 


rapid  piggyback  service  between 
Dallas  and  Houston.  And  a  new 
unitized  tank  car  train  to  move 
crude  oil  from  oil  fields  to  refineries 
in  California. 

But  Southern  Pacific  is  a  new 
railroad  in  more  than  spirit.  A  $220 
million  program  is  underway  to 
lay  new  continuous  welded  rail  on 
900  miles  of  mainline  and  smooth 
the  ride  for  freight.  We've  improved 
our  route  structure  and  shortened 
the  run  between  St.  Louis  and  Los 
Angeles  by  400  miles.  Our  loco- 
motive fleet  is  one  of  the  newest  in 
America.  We're  rebuilding  our 
yards,  increasing  our  train  speeds, 
and  setting  new  industry  standards 
for  on-time  dock-to-dock  service. 

All  of  this  confirms  our  faith 
in  the  railroad's  future.  But  in  spite 
of  our  dedication  to  rail  service, 
it  remains  only  a  part  of  Southern 
Pacific  — a  diversified  company 
with  substantial  interests  in  agri- 
culture, real  estate  and  develop- 
ment, insurance,  energy,  printing, 
pipelines,  equipment  leasing 
and  forestry. 

We  began  life  as  the  railroad  that 
opened  the  West,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Since  then,  our 
vision  has  taken  us  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  rails  and  the  dreams 
of  our  founders.  Nevertheless, 
Southern  Pacific  remains  today 
what  it  was  in  1862:  a  young  com- 
pany with  fresh  ideas,  bold  plans, 
and  a  future  filled  with  promise. 

Southern  Pacific 

Otticial  sponsor  tor  the  1984  Olympic  Games 


The  customer  comes  first  to  everyone  at  SP,  including  the  train 
crews.  Pictured  (left  to  right  from  top)  are  Engineer  John  Anderson, 
Brakemen  Rick  Peterson  and  Mike  Klock,  and  Conductor  Ray  Lopez. 


One  of  the  worlds  more 
civilized  pleasures. 


r. 


MARTELL 


.     To  send  a  gift  of  Martell  in  t 
Irriported  by  The  Jos.  Garnea 


528  6148 
.Y,©  1981. 


cjitomers  in  southern  Louisiana  and 
bl/ond.  By  transferring  contracts 
flm  Lear's  Oklahoma  pipeline, 
\i)odard  will  save  transportation  fees 
dibout  30  cents  per  mcf,  to  be  passed 
q  to  the  producers,  including  Lear. 
Bt  Woodard  will  have  to  rejuvenate 
r]:Rae's  oil  and  gas  exploration  and, 
sun,  hustle  to  sign  up  producers  and 


buyers.  It  will  be  a  Herculean  task, 
says  analyst  John  Olson  of  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert:  "If  anyone  can  ac- 
complish this,  Lear  will  be  the  one." 

Woodard,  45,  a  Texas  A&M-trained 
petroleum  engineer  and  the  son  of  a 
small-town  Texas  dry  cleaner,  found- 
ed Lear  in  1968  on  $40,000  of  inves- 
tors' money.  He  now  has  much  at 


stake,  about  $20  million  in  Lear  com- 
mon at  recent  prices.  Woodard  fell  into 
the  same  pie-eyed  thinking  as  other 
oilmen  and  made  the  same  mistake: 
too  much  high-priced  debt  financing 
too  much  high-cost  exploration.  But 
while  other  oilmen  have  stood  wring- 
ing their  hands,  Woodard  has  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity.  ■ 
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1 7all  Street fights  to  keep  commercial  banks 
(Ut  of  underwriting  and  securities  selling. 

Germany  s  banks  are  the  example, 
jokers  neednt  worry. 


Watch  on  the 
Rhine 


By  Marcia  Berss 


W'ella  A.G.,  West  Germany's 
big  hair  care  products  com- 
pany, sold  $68.3  million  in  eq- 
!ty  on  the  Frankfurt  bourse  in  Sep- 
:mber.  The  price  was  steep:  340 
:utsche  marks,  or  $126.55  per  share. 
Lt  German  investors  gobbled  it  like 
bt  strudel. 

It  could  have  happened  in  the  U.S. 
at  for  one  thing:  Wella  was  not 
ought  to  market  by  a  German  ver- 
on  of  Merrill  Lynch  or  Goldman, 
ichs  but  by  Germany's  biggest  bank, 
eutsche  Bank. 

In  the  U.S.,  Citibank  and  Bank  of 
merica  are  clamoring  to  step  into 
Deutsche  Bank's  lederhosen  and 
reak  Wall  Street's  monopoly  on  un- 
arwriting  and  selling  corporate  se- 
arities.  But  in  Germany  the  separa- 
on  between  investment  and  com- 
lercial  banker  has  never  existed. 

This  may  be  one  reason  it  is  harder 
)  raise  money  for  new  ventures  in 
Germany  than  in  the  U.S.  Wella,  after 
11,  was  an  established  company, 
ardly  your  typical  new  issue.  "The 
lentality  of  the  securities  business  is 
isk,  and  the  mentality  of  the  banking 
usiness  is  credit,"  says  Jochen  Neyn- 
ber  of  Schroder,  Munchmeyer, 
Iengst  &  Co.,  one  of  Germany's  "pri- 
ate"  banks  in  Frankfurt.  "If  you  ap- 
roach  the  equity  market  with  a  loan 
lentality,  your  mistakes  will  be 


small,  but  so  will  your  successes.  This 
is  what's  wrong  with  Germany." 

In  the  U.S.  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  of 
1933  still  keeps  commercial  banks 
out  of  the  business.  Wall  Street  would 
like  to  keep  it  that  way.  Who  needs 
the  competition?  As  things  now 
stand,  brokers  like  Merrill  Lynch  and 
E.F.  Hutton  regularly  post  return-on- 
equity  levels  of  over  20%,  while  the 
big  banks  are  lucky  to  earn  15%. 

Germany's  experience  could  put 
these  Wall  Street  worries  to  rest.  For 
the  German  banks  have  hardly  been 
aggressive.  Wella  was  only  the  second 
equity  deal  brought  to  the  German 
stock  market  this  year,  and  it  was 


hardly  a  highflyer.  The  103-year-old 
shampoo  company  has  annually 
grown  at  an  unglamorous  7%  over  the 
last  five  years  and  has  a  balance  sheet 
bubbling  with  cash.  "Wella's  in  a  ma- 
ture business,  and  it  doesn't  need  the 
money,"  asserts  one  German  banker. 
"The  only  reason  Deutsche  Bank 
brought  that  deal  is  everybody's  pres- 
suring the  banks  to  do  something 
about  the  equity  problem." 

The  "great  three" — Deutsche  Bank, 
Commerzbank  and  Dresdner  Bank — 
are  sensitive  to  the  criticism.  "We  can 
be  accused  of  not  bringing  more  com- 
panies to  the  market,"  says  Wolfgang 
Otto,  head  of  securities  for  Commerz- 
bank. "But  we  have  to  take  care  of  our 
depositors'  interests.  When  we  do  an 
offering,  our  reputation  is  at  stake." 

They  have  saved  their  reputations 
at  the  expense  of  Germany's  equity 
markets.  Only  405  companies  are 
quoted  on  the  Frankfurt  bourse;  in 
comparison,  Britain  has  a  gross  do- 
mestic product  about  70%  of  West 
Germany's,  but  the  London  stock  ex- 
change has  nearly  2,300  companies. 
And  in  Frankfurt  the  most  active  20 
stocks  make  up  over  half  the  volume, 
which  gives  the  "maklers,"  or  market 
makers,  little  to  do;  trading  hours  on 
the  uncrowded  exchange  floor  are 
11:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 

The  big  banks  point  at  the  German 
investor,  saying  his  lack  of  interest  in 
equities  stems  from  two  lost  wars  and 
successive  monetary  reforms.  "In  the 


Frankfurt's  stock  exchange 

Business  so  slow  that  they  trade  for  just  two  hours  a  day. 
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Bili  Norris  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  diversely  intelligent  and 
socially  committed  business 
executives  I  have  ever  known— 

and  this  book 
tells  exactly  why" 

John  Kenneth  Galhraith 


A  book  that  could  change  the 
way  business  does  business. 

Here  is  a  blueprint  for  turning  the 
major  unmet  needs  of  society  into 
profitable  business  opportunities.  Now 
available  at  selected  book  stores  or 
from  Dorn  Books,  7831  E.  Bush  Lake 
Rd.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55435-3875. 
(612/835-6855) 


Ik 


Send  $15  plus  $1  for  postage  and 
handling.  Visa  or  Master  Charge 
accepted.  Minn,  residents  add  6% 
sales  tax. 


Take 


from 
Oklahoma 

>fc  Training  for  Industry  Program 

Plentiful  energy  and  sunbelt  climate  help,  but  a  bigger  reason 
new  industry  likes  Oklahoma  is  our  best-in-the-nation  Vo-Tech 

training  program. 

Oklahoma  has  37  Vo-Tech  training  centers,  complete  with  the 
latest  equipment,  including  CNC,  for  any  large  or  small 

training  program. 

We  will  set  up  your  training  program  anywhere  in  the  state,  using 
our  instructors  or  yours.  Training  available  before  or  after 

employment.  Send  for  full  details. 


The  Profitable  Place  To  Be 

Write  in  confidence  to  Director,  Industrial  Division 
Oklahoma  Department  of  Economic  Development,  Suite  209 
P.O.  Box  53424,  State  Capitol  Station,  Oklahoma  City.  OK  731 52 
Phone  405/521-2401 


1920s  and  1930s  Germans  didn't  wa 
anything  to  do  with  money.  Monj 
was  dirty,  and  money  business  yn 
done  by  Jews,"  Neynaber  says  wi 
icy  disdain  for  an  old,  crippling  ati 
tude.  After  World  War  II,  there  wasii 
private  money  to  invest. 

"If  a  company  wanted  to  sell  stoc 
its  bank  would  cooperate,  but  the  sul 
gestion  to  raise  equity  would  con 
from  the  company,  not  the  bank! 
explains  Dr.  Giinther  Mecklenbur 
director  of  Berliner  Handels-uu 
Frankfurter  Bank,  one  of  Germany 
leading  merchant  banks.  There  was 
certain  conflict  of  interest  involve 
Every  dollar  raised  in  equity  capit) 
was  a  dollar  that  the  customers  didfl 
need  to  borrow  from  banks.  "Histoi 
cally,  in  Germany,  the  banks,  not  tl( 
markets,  have  decided  which  corj 
pany  gets  the  funds.  One  could  argil 
that  has  caused  a  misdirection  of  ca 
ital,"  he  says. 

Not   surprisingly,   equity  capit 


"The  mentality  of  the  se- 
curities business  is  risk, 
and  the  mentality  of  bank* 
ing  is  credit.  If  you  ap- 
proach the  equity  market 
with  a  loan  mentality,  you 
mistakes  will  be  small  but 
so  will  your  successes." 


now  makes  up,  on  average,  20%  of  tb 
German  company's  capital  structuri 
down  from  30%  a  decade  ago.  TrJ 
Bundesbank,  Germany's  central  bard 
has  commented  on  the  need  for  moi 
equity  capital,  and  even  the  banks  ai 
beginning  to  see  it.  Deutsche  Banl 
for  example,  will  be  bringing  tw 
more  equity  deals  to  market  shortlj 
and  underwriters  are  springing  up  fc 
the  smaller,  riskier  companies  thi 
the  banks  won't  touch.  Munich 
Portfolio  Management  has  brougt 
six  new  issues  to  market  since  1 98- 
While  the  amounts  are  small,  aboi: 
$20  million,  they  show  life  exists  i 
Germany's  equity  market,  even  if  th 
bankers  don't  choose  to  recognize  it 
But  if  Glass-Steagall  falls,  wi 
American  banks  be  more  venture 
some  than  their  German  countei 
parts?  Probably.  But  banks  have  prob 
lems  that  brokerage  firms  don'i 
Forbes  asked  private  banker  Neyr 
aber,  as  he  eyed  the  Commerzban 
tower  across  the  Friedenstrasse:  Wh 
hasn't  his  bank  brought  a  deal  to  mai 
ket?  Neynaber  sniffs:  "I  don't  want  t 
tarnish  my  reputation."  If  banks  oi 
the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic  hav 
that  attitude,  Wall  Street  has  little  I 
worry  about.  ■ 
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THERE'S  NO  OTHER  COPIER 
ON  EARTH  LIKE  IT. 


The  Minolta  Beta  450Z  has  features  no  copier  ever  had  before. 
Like  auto  magnification.  Which  allows  the  450Z,  with  its  automatic 
ument  feeder,  to  take  a  stack  of  different  size  originals  and  automat- 
ly  reduce  or  enlarge  them  to  uniform  size  copies. 
If  you  simply  want  to  make  copies  of  that  stack  of  originals,  the  450Z 
automatically  select  the  correct  paper  size  for  each  one. 
The  450Z  has  a  unique  variable  magnification  zooming  lens  that  gives 
a  virtually  limitless  range  of  copy  sizes.  From 
i  ost  50%  larger  than  the  original  to  50%  smaller, 
jlf  you  don't  need  reduction,  enlargement 
iuto  magnification,  ask  your  dealer  about 
Beta  450  (without  the  Z). 
Both  make  copies  that  are  out  of  this  world. 

Call  your  Minolta  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 
>k  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under  the  Minolta 
demark.  Or  call  toll  free  800-526-5256. 
>Jew  Jersey  call  201-342-6707. 


MINOLTA 


□  Please  have  my  dealer  contact  me  for 
a  demonstration  of  the  new  Minolta 
Beta  450Z 

□  Please  send  me  more  information 


Name- 
Title— 


Company. 
Address  


_State_ 


-Telephone- 


City  

Zip  

Mail  to  Minolta  Corporation 
Business  Equipment  Division 
101  Williams  Drive 
Ramsey,  N  I  0744t> 

c  148  J  Minolta  Corporation 
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La-Z-Boy  s  principal  product  is  a  comfy 
reclining  chair.  But  the  company  isn't  re- 
laxing. It  dominates  the  fastest-growing 
segment  of  the  furniture  business. 


Sittin'  and  rockin 


Charles  Knabusch,  La-Z-Boy  president 
"All  of  a  sudden  it  was  a  great  idea." 

m 


By  John  A.  Byrne 


Charles  Knabusch,  president 
of  La-Z-Boy  Chair  Co.,  keeps  a 
large,  red  leather  reclining 
chair  in  his  office.  You  know  the  type. 
It  leans  back  and  rocks  simultaneous- 
ly, and  there's  a  wooden  handle  that 
operates  a  built-in  footrest. 

What  you  probably  don't  know, 
however,  is  that  this  somewhat  clum- 
sy-looking piece  of  furniture  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  designs  ever.  Re- 
cliners  account  for  nearly  75%  of  La- 
Z-Boy's  sales,  which  should  hit  S240 
million  this  year.  Pretax  margins 
should  approach  15%,  and  earnings  in 
the  fiscal  year  that  ended  in  April 
were  a  record  S13  million. 

Things  weren't  always  so  comfy. 
Knabusch's  father,  Edward,  set  up 
shop  in  Monroe,  Mich,  in  1928,  when 
folks  still  enjoyed  sitting  and  rocking 
on  the  front  porch.  But  the  company's 
first  product,  a  slatted  chair,  came  out 
in    the    winter,    when  customers 


weren't  doing  much  outdoor  sitting 
and  rocking.  After  that  shaky  start  La- 
Z-Boy  lurched  along  for  decades  as  a 
regional  manufacturer,  selling  pri- 
marily to  small  midwestern  retailers. 

Then  came  1959  and  the  Reclina- 
Rocker.  Even  though  there  were  simi- 
lar chairs  on  the  market — some  with 
electric  massage  motors  and  pop-up 
snack  trays — it  was  an  instant  suc- 
cess. Why?  Who  can  say  what  stirs 
popular  taste,  but  the  chair  is  certain- 
ly comfortable,  with  its  independent 
seat,  back  and  footrest.  "No  one 
wants  to  say,  'It  was  my  idea,'  "  ex- 
plains Knabusch.  "Everybody  had  a 
little  input,  then  all  of  a  sudden  it  was 
a  great  idea." 

Best  of  all,  the  product  turned  out  to 
be  more  than  a  passing  fad.  Demand 
for  recliners  is  remarkably  solid.  La- 
Z-Boy  sales  growth  has  averaged  14% 
annually  for  the  past  decade.  Reces- 
sions don't  hurt  too  much,  either. 
When  times  are  tough  and  customers 
can't  afford  to  redecorate  or  furnish  an 


entire  room,  they  often  settle  men 
for  a  good  comfortable  chair. 

Wisely,  the  company  long  ago 
cided  not  to  sell  on  price.  There  , 
many  cheaper  recliners  on  the  ml 
ket;  a  Reclina-Rocker  can  sell  tor 
to  $800.  Offering  a  wide  selccu 
helps  the  company  command  a  higf 
price.  Rechna-Rockers  come  in  neai 
50,000  style  and  fabric  variations,  a 
the  company  has  over  40  separate  p| 
ents  for  the  mechanism  that  is  t 
heart  of  the  chair. 

Historically,  La-Z-Boy  also  mai 
mized  sales  by  refusing  to  offer  exci 
sive  distribution  and  granting  cre» 
liberally — policies  it  is  now  changu 
"They  have  taken  some  unconve 
tional  approaches  in  our  business  a| 
still  been  very  successful,"  says  W 
ham  Richman,  president  of  the  uphi 
stered-furnhure  division  of  Mohas 
Corp.,  which  makes  competing  Bare 
lounger  and  Stratolounger  chairs,  I 

All  that  gives  La-Z-Boy  rough 
25%  of  the  recliner  market.  But  t 
real  question  is,  what  next?  Krj 
busch,  aware  of  the  product's  sore 
what  frumpy  image,  is  working 
make  his  chairs  more  stylish  a. 
reemphasizing  earlier  efforts  to  broa 
en  his  customer  base  beyond  situ 
midwestern  towns.  La-Z-Boy,  for  e 
ample,  recently  introduced  soft-loa 
ing  models  that  contrast  sharply  wi 
its  more  traditional  tightly  uph« 
stered  lines.  Patrick  Norton,  wl 
came  to  the  company  from  Ethan  / 
len  in  1981,  is  also  restyling  21 
Showcase  Shoppes,  independent 
owned  retail  outlets.  La-Z-Boy  hop 
they  can  build  sales  in  urban  areas. 

La-Z-Boy  is  still  a  family  busines 
Roughly  half  of  its  stock  is  close! 
held,  and  stockholders  have  profitil 
mightily  over  the  past  year.  Shar 
tripled  in  price  when  the  compai 
sailed  through  the  recession  and  it 
pressed  many  analysts  as  an  "undi 
covered"  growth  stock.  Like  his  f 
ther,  who  at  83  serves  as  chairma 
Knabusch  keeps  a  tight  balance  shee 
At  the  moment  La-Z-Boy  has  S12  nr 
lion  in  cash  and  virtually  no  debt. 

As  a  final  bet  on  the  future,  Kn 
busch  is  beginning  to  use  the  La-1 
Boy  name  on  other  items,  includii 
sleeper-sofas  and  office  and  heab 
care  furniture.  So  far  results  a 
mixed.  "This  is  one  of  the  most  val 
able  franchises  around,"  says  Wallat 
Epperson,  a  senior  vice  president  wit 
Richmond-based  Wheat,  First  Secui 
ties,  Inc.  "If  they  can't  capitalize  oni 
something  is  wrong." 

Perhaps.  But  the  public  associati 
La-Z-Boy  with  sleepy  Sunday  afte 
noons.  Is  that  a  good  image  for  sellii 
office  furniture?  ■ 
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The  new '84  Ford  Tempo, 
technology  never  felt  so  comfortable. 


h  inside  story. 

empo's  interior  is  a 
jiputer-refined  compart- 
ut  for  five.  Computer- 
igned  placement  of 
:  is,  door,  roof  and  win- 
i  v  areas  afford  maxi- 
cn  space  efficiency. 

ven  Tempos  front- 
I  tel-drive  configu  rat  ion 

designed  to  provide 
re  interior  room.  Since 
|e  is  no  drive  shaft, 

e  is  no  large  hump  to 

valuable  floor  space, 
let,  Tempo  actually  has 

"c  rear  room  than  a 
i  cedes  300D.* 
|  or  drivers  convenience, 

trols  are  all  placed 


within  easy  reach.  For 
added  ease,  wipers  and 
washer,  directionals,  high- 
beams  and  flash-to-pass 
are  located  on  the  steering 
column  itself. 

Technology  that  works 
for  you. 

Outside,  a  unique  aero- 
dynamic shape  channels 
the  wind  over  and  around 
Tempo  to  help  increase 
fuel  efficiency  It  also 
directs  the  airflow,  reduc- 
ing overall  lift  for 
improved  stability  and 
directional  control. 

Its  front-wheel  drive 
delivers  all-weather 


traction,  while  its  four- 
wheel  independent  sus- 
pension provides  a 
smooth  ride. 

Plus,  Tempo  has  the 
worlds  most  advanced 
automotive  computer,  the 
EEC- IV  It  processes  up  to 
250,000  commands  per 
second.  Coupled  with 
Tempos  2300  HSC  (High 
Swirl  Combustion)  engine, 
you  get  quick  power 
response  from  a  standing 
start  and  at  cruising  speed. 

Best-built 
American  cars. 

When  we  say  "Quality  is 
Job  1,"  we  are  talking 


about  more  than  a 
commitment.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  results.  A  recent 
survey  concluded  Ford 
makes  the  best-built  Amer- 
ican cars.  The  survey 
measured  owner-reported 
problems  during  the  first 
three  months  of  owner- 
ship of  1983  cars  designed 
and  built  in  the  U.S.  And 
that  commitment  con- 
tinues in  1984. 
*Based  on  EPA  Interior  Volume 
Index 

Have  you  driven  a  Ford., 
lately? 


Hello,  information. 

Or,  how  the  IBM  Personal  Computer  can  bring  you  the  world. 


Modem  shown  not  supplied  by  IBM 


There's  a  world  of  information  just 
aiting  for  you.  But  to  use  it,  study  it,  enjoy 
and  profit  from  it,  you  first  have  to  get  at  it. 

Yet  the  facts  can  literally  be  right  at 
>ur  fingertips  —  with  your  own  telephone, 

Fodem  and  the  IBM  Personal  Computer. 
Plug  into  the  network. 

The  modem  that  plugs  into  your 
hone  takes  the  codes  your  IBM  Personal 
lomputer  understands  and  turns  them  into 
fgnals  that  can  be  transmitted  over  the 
hone  lines. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  phone  lines 
pre  independent  information  services*  ready 
for  you  to  access  from  your  home, 
school,  lab  or  office.  So,  in  minutes, 
you  can  tap  the  resources  of  over  a 
thousand  data  bases  — and  plug 
into  a  world  of  possibilities. 

Something  for  everyone. 

At  home,  for  example,  you 
can  shop  through  an  electronic 
catalog.  Access  mortgage 
amortization  and  tax  depreciation 
schedules.  Study  the  wines  of 
France,  the  foods  of  Italy.  Find 
property  to  sell, rent, swap  or  share. 
And  play  hundreds  of  games. 

At  school,  you  can  bring 
news  into  the  classroom  —  as  it 
happens.  You  can  teach  and  learn 
with  facts  about  everything  from 


phrase  origins  to  plane  geometry.  You  can 
also  tap  instructional  courses  and  learn  how 
to  program  the  very  IBM  Personal 
Computer  you're  using. 

In  the  lab,  you  can  call  up  a  wealth  of 
mathematical  and  statistical  programs  or 
retrieve  scientific  and  technological  data. 

In  the  office,  you  can  plug  into  the 
commodities  market.  Read  abstracts  of 
leading  publications.  Even  get  census 
figures  to  see  who's  in  your  major  market. 
And  when  you're  planning  a  business  trip, 
your  IBM  Personal  Computer  can  provide 
airline  schedules  and  car  rental  information, 
as  well  as  tell  you  what  the  weather  is  and 
where  the  best  restaurants  are. 

Calling  all  computers. 

And  these  outside  data  bases  aren't 
your  only  information  link,  either. 

With  assigned  passwords,  you  can 
also  have  access  to  data  that's  stored  in 
your  company's  IBM  minicomputer  or 
mainframe  via  your  IBM  Personal  Computer. 

You  can  even  exchange  a  sales  forecast 
with  a  manager  two  floors  down  or  two 
thousand  miles  away  —  one  IBM  Personal 
Computer  to  another. 

So  the  IBM  Personal  Computer  really 
can  let  you  call  the  world.  But  there's  one 
call  to  make  first.  For  more  information  on 
where  to  buy  the  IBM  Personal  Computer, 
call  800-447-4700.  In  Alaska  or  Hawaii, 
800-447-0890. 


The  IBM  Personal  Computer 
A  tool  for  modern  times 


ition  services  arc  available  by  subscription  at  additional  cost,  and  arc  nor  supplied  by  IBM. 


The  volatile  sugar  business  is  chancy 
enough  as  it  is.  The  politics  of  beet  farming 
makes  it  much  more  so. 


Bitter  taste 


By  William  Baldwin 

DOES  IT  MAKE  SENSE  tO  pour  Cap- 
ital into  an  industry  that  the 
government  is  slowly  killing 
off?  I.H.  (Denny)  Kempner  III,  chair- 
man of  $232  million  (1982  sales)  Im- 
perial Sugar  Co.,  figures  he  has  no 
choice.  Capital  spending  to  keep  his 
cane  sugar  refinery  in  Sugar  Land, 
Tex.  efficient  has  totaled  $12  million 
over  the  last  two  years,  a  lot  for  a 
company  whose  plant  and  equipment 
has  a  $24  million  book  value. 

"The  industry  has  to  contract  be- 
cause the  U.S.  sugar  market  is  con- 
tracting," says  Kempner.  "But  the  guy 
who  suffers  first  and  the  most  is  the 
highest-cost  producer." 

That  the  sugar  business  is  going 
downhill  is  a  simple  matter  of  eco- 
nomics— and  politics.  Thanks  to  a 
succession  of  quotas,  tariffs  and  price 
supports,  sugar  is  pricing  itself  out  of 
the  U.S.  market.  In  the  last  decade, 
even  as  total  sweetener  consumption 
held  steady  at  124  pounds  per  person 
annually,  sugar's  share  fell  from  101 
pounds  to  71  pounds.  Corn  sweeten- 
ers account  for  the  other  53  pounds,  a 
130%  increase  over  the  decade. 

Domestic  raw  sugar  is  currently 
propped  up  to  about  22  cents  a  pound, 
double  the  world  free-market  price. 
The  artificially  sweetened  prices  don't 
do  Imperial  any  good  at  all.  As  a  refiner, 
it  lives  off  the  spread  between  raw  and 
refined  sugar.  High  prices  mean  getting 
the  same  spread  on  a  lower  volume. 
"The  corn  people  come  in  just  under 
and  bleed  us  dry,"  says  Kempner. 

So  far,  Imperial  has  been  insulated 
from  sugar's  decline.  As  people  drifted 
to  the  Sunbelt,  candy  factories  and 
bottlers  followed.  Thus,  Imperial  is 
shipping  almost  a  billion  pounds  this 
year — half  again  as  much  as  in  1964, 
when  Kempner,  now  51,  joined  the 


firm  his  grandfather  started.  Last  year 
Imperial  netted  $12.7  million,  a  bit 
more  than  a  penny  a  pound  and  a 
respectable  29%  return  on  equity. 
Kempner  says  it  probably  won't  do 
half  that  well  in  1983. 

Thanks  to  such  earnings  swings, 
few  investors  have  the  stomach  for 
this  business,  and  sugar  company 
stocks  often  trade  below  book  value.  In 
the  past  two  months,  U.S.  Sugar  and 
Amstar  announced  plans  to  go  private. 
Imperial,  most  of  whose  stock  is  still 
in  the  Kempner  family,  plays  this 
game,  too:  It  eliminated  some  of  its 
outside  shareholders  in  1980  by  ten- 
dering for  stock  at  $75,  following  a 


year  in  which  earnings  were  depres 
at  $2.36  a  share.  Over  the  next  th 
years  Imperial  earnings  totaled  S3 
million,  or  $164  per  share. 

But  how  much  longer  will  the  Te 
market  mean  prosperity ?  Imperial 
precious  little  flexibility.  Althoi 
Kempner  claims  a  Boston  baked  b< 
company  among  his  customers, 
cause  Imperial  makes  brown  suga 
special  way,  this  is  not  a  busui 
where  brand  loyalty  counts  for  mui 
"It's  like  ready-mix  concrete,"  he 
mits.  "Freight  is  critical."  Impel 
can  ship  profitably  only  as  far  as  Oil 
homa  or  New  Mexico  in  most  casei 

Most  of  Imperial's  raw  matei 
lands  at  the  port  of  Galveston,  Texj 
sand-like  piles  that  are  shove 
about  with  front-end  loaders.  Then 
sugar,  with  about  4%  impurities,  \ 
already  been  through  mills  near  I 
sugarcane  farms,  in  the  Dominid 
Republic,  Brazil,  Australia,  Africa  a 
elsewhere,  that  turn  the  stalks  it 
dirty  crystals.  Railcars  take  the  rj 
sugar  to  Sugar  Land,  a  company  toi 
in  Imperial's  early  days,  20  miles  fro 
downtown  Houston.  The  refinery, 
eight-story  collection  of  washj 
tubs,  charcoal  filters  and  sticky  floa 
can  handle  only  cane  sugar. 

Beet  sugar  is  made  by  an  entin 
different  process  yielding  the  sai 
sucrose.  Politics  is  one  of  the  ingrei 
ents.  To  help  11,500  beet  farme 
Congress  has  over  the  years  enact 
various  protections,  including  a  pri 


Imperial  Sugar  Chairman  I.H.  Kempner  III 

"If  you  give  me  enough  money  III  grow  cocoa  on  Mount  Whitney. 
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The  Cessna  Aircraft  Company.  Ten  acres 
of  plant  and  an  entire  airstrip  to  protect 

It's  a  tough  security 
challenge.  But  Pinkerton  is 
meeting  it  inside  and  out. 
With  teams  of  ever-alert 
security  officers.  Superbly 
trained  and  motivated 
men  and  women.  Led  by 
experienced  supervisors. 

Wherever  you're  located,  you 
can  experience  the  same  peace 
of  mind  we  bring  Cessna  in 
Winfield,  because  Pinkerton  of- 
fers the  same  high-caliber  serv- 
ices at  all  of  our  140  offices 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  From  patrols  to 
K-9s,  investigators  and  elec- 
tronic equipment  experts. 

Pinkerton's  national  rep- 
utation is  built  on  our  local 
reputation  among  clients  from 
Winfield  to  your  own  city. 

Pinkerton  security  is  right 
where  you  are,  listed  in  your 
Yellow  Pages  under  "Security 

PROTECTED  BY 
PINKERTON 


EXPORT  COUNTRY 


A  shrinking  world  has  put  South  Africa's  wealth  of 
raw  materials  and  competitively  priced  finished 
goods  almost  at  your  doorstep.  Our  computer  link 
puts  you  in  direct  touch  with  exporters  of  products  you 
need.  Modern  transportation  facilities  speed  your 
order,  insuring  confirmed  delivery  dates.  Write  or 
call  one  of  our  offices  to  learn  how  your  competitors 
are  taking  advantage  of  our  strategic  minerals,  agri- 
cultural and  mining  machinery  auto  parts,  oil  drill- 
ing equipment,  foundry  products,  a  range  of  items 
from  fine  footwear  and  knockdown  furniture  to  excel- 
lent wines,  exotic  food  products  and  high  fashions. 

Investment  Indncements 

A  healthy  economy,  competitive  labor,  an  excellent 
infrastructure,  a  fine  banking  system  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  most  raw  materials  are  only  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  you  should  invest  in  South  Africa. 
In  1980  foreign  investors,  including  260  major  U.S. 
companies,  made  an  average  profit  of  20%.  One  of 
our  U.S.  offices  can  provide  complete  information 
on  all  aspects  of  investment,  including  the  generous 
incentives  that  are  available  to  investors. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 


Contact  an 
office 

listed  at  right. 
Your  inquiry 
will  receive 
our  personal 
attention. 


Deputy  Consul  General  (Commercial) 

South  African  Consulate  General 

425  Park  Ave. ,  New  York,  NY  10022  (212)  838-1700 

The  Consul  (Commercial) 

South  African  Consulate  General 
1980  S.  Post  Oak  Blvd.,  Suite  1520 
Houston,  TX  77056  (713)  850-0150 

444  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  3100 
Chicago,  IL  60611  (312)  828-9200 

9107  Wilshire Blvd.,  Suite 400 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210  (213)  858-0380 
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support  program  in  1981.  Ronald  F 
gan  lent  a  hand  last  year  with  an 
port  quota  system  tight  enough 
keep  prices  comfortably  above  [ 
sugar  producers'  costs.  Econonuca 
of  course,  beets  in  Minnesota  can 
compete  with  cane  growing  in 
Caribbean.  "If  you  give  me  enoV 
money,  I'll  grow  cocoa  on  Mo 
Whitney,"  says  Kcmpner  sarcastii 
ly.  He  puts  the  cost  of  the  sugar  p 
gram  to  consumers  at  S3  billion 
year,  or  $230,000  per  farmer,  inci 
ing  the  1,500  U.S.  sugarcane  farm) 
who  also  benefit. 

But  sugar  trade  has  been  a  mattei 
politics  from  King  George  Ill's  tar 
down  to  Eisenhower's  emba: 
against  Cuba,  at  the  time  the  pru 
pal  source  of  raw  sugar  for  Imperial 
that  context  President  Reagan's  qi 


Americans  use  124  poundi 
of  sweetener  a  year,  but 
sugar's  share  has  fallen  tt 
71  pounds.  High  supports 
hurt  because  refiners  live 
on  the  spread  between  rau 
and  refined.  "The  corn 
people  come  in  just  under 
and  bleed  us  dry." 


tas  can  scarcely  be  called  a  surprii 
Why  doesn't  Kempner  admit  defe 
and  join  the  other  side? 

To  build  a  SI 00  million  corn  p< 
cessing  plant  would  put  his  debt-fj 
company  in  hock  for  years,  Kempn 
says,  and  force  him  into  the  businej 
of  selling  corn  oil  and  other  by-pra 
ucts  against  entrenched  compctitoi 
To  build  a  beet  sugar  plant  out  in  tl 
middle  of  nowhere  would  put  Impel 
al  at  the  mercy  of  a  local"  beet  growel 
cooperative.  The  farmers  can  exact) 
good  price  because  they  could  if  na 
cssary  switch  to  other  crops.  The  pn 
cessing  plant,  however,  cannot  feaa 
bly  switch  to  distant  suppliei 
"Without  the  beets  it's  just  a  heap 
scrap  metal,"  says  Kempner. 

All  of  which  seems  to  leave  Impel 
al  with  few  options.  This  year,  oro 
nously,  PepsiCo  permitted  its  bottle 
to  begin  substituting  corn  sweeten 
for  some  of  the  sugar  in  bottled  Pepi 
Kempner  predicts  that  the  soft  drir 
industry  will  gradually  accustom  tl 
public  to  100%  com  syrup,  at  whi( 
point  drinks  with  sugar  won't  tas 
right  anymore.  So,  the  money  Impel 
al  is  sinking  into  a  power  plant  add 
tion  and  packaging  machinery  is 
matter  of  survival,  not  expansion.  I 
we  wanted  to  get  out  of  this  busines 
we'd  sell  it,"  he  says.  "But  we're  nl 
going  to  slow-death  liquidate  it."  ■ 
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AVIS  RAPID  RETURN. 

ITS  FAST.  ITS  EASY. 
HD  NO  ONE  HAS  ANYTHING  LIKE  IT! 


©  1983  Avis  Rent  A  Car  System,  Inc.  Avis1 


i/VFS  YOU  A  RECORD  OF  YOUR 
1GES  IN  WELL  UNDER  A  MINUTE. 

You'll  never  have  to 
go  to  the  rental 
counter  again  to 
return  your  car  and 
get  a  record 
of  your  rental 
expense.  Be- 

>  fast  you  can  L 
n  your  car.      CdUSe  We 

you  something  no  one 
:an.  Avis  Rapid 
irn.  The  first-and 
-fully  automated,  self- 
ice  car  return  system 


20 
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in  car  rental  history! 

And  Rapid  Return  is  as  easy 
to  use  as  your  pocket  calculator. 
Just  punch  in  your  car  number, 
mileage  and  gas  gauge  reading. 
In  well  under  a  minute  it  not  only 
completes  your  car 
return;  it  also  gives 
you  a  copy  of  your 
rental  charges. 

And  since  you  get 
your  charges  so  quickly 
you'll  be  able  to  com- 
plete your  expense 
account  quickly,  too. 


NO  LINES.  NO  WAITING. 
NO  COMPETITION. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  compe- 
tition just  isn't  fast  enough  to 
beat  Rapid  Return.  And  it's  been 
proving  itself  at  some  of  t  he  busi- 
est airports  and  downtown  loca- 
tions for  the  past  several  months. 

As  a  result,  whenever  you 
ran  to  use  new  Rapid  Return,  you 
won't  ran  into  a 
line  to  slow  you 
down.  And  all 
you  need  to  use 
Rapid  Return  is 
an  Avis  or  an- 
other major 
credit  card. 

So  if  you  want 
to  return  your  car 
and  get  a  copy  of 
your  rental 
charges  the  fastest 
way  possible,  there's  just  one  place 
to  go,  Avis.  Because  only  Avis 
offers  the  technological  leadership 
that  delivers  state  of  the  art 
services  like  Rapid  Return. 
It's  designed  to  make  car  renting 
faster  and  easier  than  ever  for  you. 


It's  easy  to  use  as  your 
pocket  calculator! 


/lei's features  GM  cars.  Chevrolet  Caprice  Classic. 


"I  get  a  copy  of  my  expenses  without 
waiting  at  the  rental  counter!" 


AVIS 


TRYING  HARDER  MAKES  AVIS  SECOND  TO  NONE. 


For  reservations  and  information,  call  1-800-331-1212.  Or  your  travel  consultant. 

Rapid  Return  available  at  many  major  airports  and  downtown  locations  lor  charge  customers  who  require  no  modification  of  their  charges 


Whirlpool  puts  all  its  eggs  into  one  bas- 
ket— and,  boy,  does  management  watch 
that  basket  carefully! 

Diversification 
is  for  the  birds 


By  Jeff  Blyskal 


T|he  scene  is  Tops  Appliance 
City  in  Edison,  N.J.,  which 
boasts  it  is  the  largest  retail  ap- 
pliance outlet  on  the  East  Coast,  mov- 
ing some  $80  million  a  year  in  mer- 
chandise. One  October  Saturday 
morning,  Peter  and  Terry  Turek  of 
Lebanon,  N.J.  are  agonizing  over 
whether  to  spend  $539  for  a  Whirlpool 
washing  machine.  Also  in  the  run- 
ning is  a  spiffy  Maytag.  The  Consumer 
Reports  1983  Buying  Guide  Issue  nestled 
under  Peter's  arm  rates  Maytag  best. 
So,  the  Tureks  want  a  Maytag. 

"Maytag  is  overpriced,"  advises  the 
shirt-sleeved  salesman,  who  takes  the 
couple  to  see  a  Maytag  floor  model 
nonetheless.  "You  want  to  pay  $100 
more?"  he  asks. 
The  Tureks  choose  the  Whirlpool. 
That  vignette  is  being  played  out 
with  increased  frequency  at  Tops  and 
around  the  country.  In  a  business 
where  price  is  often  the  deciding  fac- 
tor, $2.3  billion  (sales)  Whirlpool 
Corp.,  a  one-industry  company  in  a 
cyclical  industry,  1)  rode  out  the  re- 
cession far  better  than  any  of  its  most- 
ly diversified  major  competitors,  and 
2)  edged  ahead  of  archrival  GE  this 
year.  Says  Jack  Sparks,  Whirlpool 
chairman  and  CEO:  "On  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  comparison,  we're  ready  to  say 
we're  larger  than  GE  in  major  appli- 
ances." Appliance  Manufacturer  maga- 
zine statistics  show  Whirlpool  had 
more  than  23%  of  the  1 982  market  for 
washing  machines,  clothes  dryers, 
dishwashers,  refrigerators,  freezers, 
electric  ranges,  microwave  ovens,  air 
conditioners,  trash  compactors  and 
food  waste  disposers.  GE  had  22%. 

Almost  everyone,  including  Whirl- 
pool, saw  sales  decline  last  year. 
Raytheon's,  Maytag's  and  White  Con- 
solidated Industry's   earnings,  too, 


Whirlpool  Chairman  and  CFOJackSparks 
Nosing  out  General  Electric. 

were  down,  and,  according  to  GE's 
1982  annual  report,  appliance  earn- 
ings were  only  "up  slightly."  Whirl- 
pool's 1982  earnings,  by  contrast, 
were  up  10%. 

That  comes  from  knowing  a  single 
business  inside  and  out.  Visit  any  of 
Whirlpool's  eight  manufacturing 
plants.  They  turn  out  $120,000  in  an- 
nual sales  per  employee.  That's  on  a 
par  with  the  Japanese  and  above  the 
$65,000  U.S.  average.  Whirlpool  is 
spending  $90  million  this  year  to 


modernize  production.  Computet] 
sisted  design  and  robotics  are  aire) 
old  hat. 

Meanwhile,  Whirlpool  is  invest 
$150  million  to  develop  a  liglj 
washing  machine  with  one-third  f 
er  parts.  The  new  machine  comes 
the  assembly  line  faster,  shiprj 
costs  are  reduced  with  less  weight 
service  and  quality  are  improved  vi 
fewer  working  parts  to  break  dow: 

Downstream,  regional  Whirln 
distributors  have  local  autonomy] 
pricing,  marketing  and  advertising 

Whirlpool  treats  its  dealers  w 
too.  "Some  manufacturers  used| 
have  an  expression:  Loaded  is  loy 
says  Jules  Steinberg,  executive  \ 
president  of  the  National  Associat 
of  Retail  Dealers  of  America.  "X 
believed  if  they  flooded  the  de 
with  merchandise,  he'd  have  to 
main  loyal."  This  was  accomplis 
with  attractive  inventory-finanq 
incentives.  "But  they  found  the  de4 
would  also  go  bankrupt,"  says  Stq 
berg.  Whirlpool  never  "loaded"  d< 
ers,  and  went  further:  Its  market 
and  management  seminars  help  d^ 
ers  improve  profitability. 

Sears,  Roebuck,  selling  under 
Kenmore  house  brand,  still  provii 
45%  of  Whirlpool's  sales,  but  becai 
dealers  like  doing  business 
Whirlpool,  the  independents  nowp 
vide  55%,  up  from  38%  nine  yej 
back.  "Whirlpool  has  a  lot  of  retai 
loyalty,"  says  Steinberg,  who  rep 
sents  4,000  NARDA  members  w 
10,000  appliance  stores — about  2j 
of  the  U.S.  total. 

Dealers  also  like  Whirlpool's  qu 
ity  and  level  of  aftersales  support.  1 
16-year-old,  toll-free  Cool  Line  hi 
dies  250,000  calls  a  year  from  custfl 
ers.  And  while  most  manufactur 
give  retailers  a  month's  notice  ab« 
new  models  or  price  rises,  WhirljN 
gives  notice  several  months  in 
vance  so  retailers  can  "buy  in"  at  l 
old  price.  GE,  says  Tops'  President] 
Turchin,  had  a  tradition  of  annoiu 
ing  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  pr 
rises  that  would  take  effect  the  M< 
day  after  the  holiday.  "That  creai 
an  adversarial  relationship,"  he  sa 
GE  counters  that  its  practice  is  I 
days'  notice. 

Lately,  GE  has  been  emulatj 
Whirlpool  and  begun  paying  mil 
closer  attention  to  dealer  needs. 

Will  GE,  no  slouch  at  low-c< 
manufacturing,  regain  its  old  lea 
Maybe,  but  there's  this  to  rememb 
Appliances  are  Whirlpool's  only  bu 
ness;  they  are  almost  a  sideline  wi 
GE.  Having  given  that  hostage  to  fj 
tune,  Whirlpool  has  the  strongest 
all  motives  for  trying  harder.  ■ 
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LAST  YEAR,  NO  OTHER  AIRLINE  CAME 
OSE  TO  OUR  FIRST  BUSINESS  CLASS. 

NOW,  WE'RE  WIDENING  THE  GAP 


7hen  we  first  started  offering 
irst  Business  Class  service, 
of  our  competitors  shook  their 

hey  didn't  see  how  we  could 
service  that  similar  to  First 
on  an  Economy  Class  ticket, 
ig,  comfortable  seats.  Plenty  of 
Dm.  Small  amenities  you've 
s  associated  with  First  Class 
rystal  and  china.'  Gourmet 
i.  All  with  no  surcharge. 
»ur  business  boomed.  We  flew 
business  class  passengers  than 
Defore. 

low  a  lot  of  our  competitors  are 
I  to  imitate  our  First  Business 

iut  while  they're  trying  to  catch 

:andinavtan  Airlines  of  North  America  Inc. 


up  with  last  year's  service,  we've 
gone  far  beyond. 

We've  added  even  more  First 
Business  Class  seats.  With  the  same 
wide  space  between  seats. 

We've  also  given  SAS  a 
crisp,  clean,  modern  look 
from  the  inside  out.  There's 
new  upholstery.  New  car- 
pets. New  uniforms. 

We've  added  more  non- 
stops.  SAS  offers  more  non- 
stop flights  to  Scandinavia 
from  the  U.S.  than  any  other  airline. 

We're  also  the  only  airline  that 
lets  you  earn  free  mileage  on  East- 
ern and  United  when  you  fly  to 
Europe.  And  you  earn  free  mileage 
on  SAS  when  you  fly  Eastern  and 


United  in  this  country. 

Last  year,  our  First  Business 
Class  gave  our  competitors  some- 
thing to  aim  for. 

MILEAGE  CREDITS  EARNED 


SAS  GATEWAY 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

SEATTLE/ 
LOS  ANGELES 

FIRST  CLASS 

9  7000 

m  6000 

9  7000 

m  7000 

9  7000 
IIH  40(1(1 

FIRST 
BUSINESS  CLASS 

9  6000 

m  5000 

9  6000 

m  6000 

»3>  6000 

m  sooo 

TOURIST  CLASS 

®  5000 

m  -woo 

9  5000 

m  5000 

9  5000 

m  7000 

•9  Eastern  Airlines     W  United  Airlines 

Now  they'll  have  to  raise  their 
sights. 

Call  your  travel  agent,  corporate 
travel  department  or  SAS. 

/////SAS 


With  bitter  humor,  the  Israelis  call  Charles  de  Gaulle  the  father 
their  technology^.  If  thafs  so,  the  late  French  leader  may  unw\ 
tingly  have  pointed  the  direction  that  any  new  Israeli  Cabin 
ought  to  take. 

"We  need  entrepreneurs, 
not  military  heroes11 


By  Jean  A.  Briggs 


I's  Israel,  victor  in  so  many  wars, 
losing  the  battle  of  the  economy? 
iCut  through  the  political  rhetoric 
confusing  the  current  crisis  and  what 
do  you  have?  A  nation  incapable  of 
balancing  its  national  accounts  and 
unwilling  to  accept  the  restraints  nec- 
essary to  bring  national 
outlays  into  line  with  na- 
tional income.  If  Yitzhak 
Shamir's  new  government 
manages  to  stay  in  power, 
it  will  have  to  make  some 
unpopular  decisions.  It 
boils  down  to  this:  A  na- 
tion whose  original  ide- 
ology was  socialist  and  ag- 
ricultural and  whose  brief 
history  has  been  one  of 
fighting  for  survival  must 
now  begin  to  compete  in 
the  world  as  a  capitalist, 
urbanized  society. 

Year  after  year,  Israel 
lives  well  beyond  its 
means,  the  chronic  gap 
closed  only  by  massive  in- 
fusions of  U.S.  aid,  huge 
borrowings  and  the  sale  of 
Israeli  bonds  and  large- 
scale  fundraising  in  Jewish 
communities  overseas.  In 
addition  to  the  crushing 
military  burden,  Israel 
supports  a  pervasive  wel- 
fare system  and  a  relatively  high  stan- 
dard of  living.  The  economy  is  simply 
not  big  enough  to  carry  all  this.  Putting 
the  Israeli  economy  on  a  dollar  stan- 
dard, as  was  recently  proposed — only 
to  be  shot  down — would  have  been 
tantamount  to  putting  the  U.S.  on  the 
gold  standard,  thus  imposing  austerity 
on  the  government  and  a  lower  living 
standard  on  the  population 
Israel's  trade  deficit  last  year  was 


$4.7  billion— more  than  20%  of  the 
GNP.  To  help  close  the  gap  the  U.S. 
government  last  year  provided  nearly 
$2.5  billion  in  aid,  $625  for  every  Is- 
raeli; of  that,  most  was  military  aid, 
but  a  cool  $800  million  was  for  civil- 
ian goods.  Israel's  foreign  debt,  $21 
billion  at  last  count,  is  more  than  3 
times  greater  than  Brazil's  in  relation 


ti 


Ben-Gurion  in  1948,  reading  Israel's  Declaration  of  Independence 
After  35  years,  surrounded  by  implacable  enemies  and 
against  seemingly  hopeless  odds,  the  Israelis  have  se- 
cured their  borders.  But  on  a  different  front,  no  less  vital 
and  largely  unreported,  another  battle  goes  badly — the 
struggle  to  create  a  viable,  independent  economy. 


to  the  respective  sizes  of  their  econo- 
mies. It  comes  to  $5,250  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 

Most  people  are  content  to  put  the 
blame  on  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Arabs, 
who  force  Israel  to  be  armed  to  the 
teeth.  Defense,  and  debts  caused 
mostly  by  defense,  do  eat  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  budget.  But  the  economic 
problem  won't  necessarily  wait  for 
the  military  problem  to  be  solved.  At 


last  some  thoughtful  Israelis  arc  she 
ding  their  preoccupation  with  politj 
and  thinking  seriously  about 
country's  long-term  economic  futu 

A  good  person  to  talk  with  on 
subject  of  the  economy  is  lndustn, 
ist  Stefan  Wertheimer,  who  lives  ai 
works  5  miles  south  of  the  Lebana 
border  in  Nahariya,  where  buildinj 
are  still  pocked  from  pi 
1982      PLO  shellinj 
While   chatting  with 
Forbes    reporter,  Wei 
heimer  looks  out  at 
Mediterranean.  The  day 
clear,  and  the  sea  lool 
very  blue,  but  Wertheim 
is    thinking   of  smolo 
stacks,  not  scenery,  h 
says:  "This  country  neel 
ed  1,000  fighter  pilots 
make  us  safe;  now  w 
need  1,000  entrepreneul 
so  we  can  create  a  norm! 
society." 

Wertheimer  is  speakin 
common  sense.  He's  saj 
ing  that  only  a  bigge! 
more  vibrant  and  health! 
economy  can  create  a  vfi 
ble  society  in  Israel.  Th 
time  has  come  to  get  o 
with  it,  to  encourage  an 
develop  entrepreneurs. 

Wertheimer  himself  i 
such  an  entrepreneur  an 
is  doing  something  aboi 
reducing  the  trade  deficit.  "On! 
when  we  begin  to  export  more,  onl 
then  can  we  be  truly  independent, "  h 
says.  "Only  then  can  we  get  off  cha 
ity  and  say  to  our  friends  in  Americ 
and  Europe,  'Thank  you  very  mud 
for  your  help,  but  we  are  grown  il 
now.  We  don't  need  it  anymore.'  " 

Nearly  three  decades  ago  Wei 
heimer,  who  had  been  a  mechanic  f< 
Britain's  air  force  and  later  a  pilot  i 
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the  Israeli  underground, 
arrived  in  Nahariya  fresh 
from  his  military  duties. 
Leasing  a  neighbor's 
equipment  to  use  at  night, 
he  founded  Iscar,  Ltd.,  a 
tool  manufacturing  com- 
pany. Today  Iscar  and  its 
sister  company,  Iscar 
Blades,  export  $40  million 
a  year  worth  of  goods,  em- 
ploying 1,300  people. 

Not  long  ago  Wertheim- 
er  was  in  politics.  In  1976 
he  helped  found  the  coun- 
try's Shinui  party,  whose 
name  means  change — in 
the  sense  of  change 
toward  free  enterprise  and 
away  from  Israel's  old  so- 
cialist  orientation.  The   

party  had  tremendous  initial  success, 
electing  15  members  to  the  Knesset, 
but  it  now  has  only  two  seats  in  the 
120-member  body.  Wertheimer  gave 
up  his  own  seat  in  1981,  convinced 
that  he  can  do  more  for  his  country  by 
building  businesses  than  by  arguing 
politics.  He  has  backed  six  Israeli  star- 
tups and  put  his  money  and  energy 
into  building  an  industrial  park  and  a 
new  city  in  western  Galilee. 

Trade  Minister  Gideon  Patt,  one  of 
six  members  of  the  laissez-faire-ori- 
ented Liberal  party  in  the  coalition 
government,  says  Israel  needs  to  in- 
crease its  exports  12%  a  year,  to  $11 


The  Discount  Investment  Corp.  's  Dan  Tolkowsky 
Former  commander  of  the  Israel  air  force  turned  venture 
capitalist,  with  more  than  one  success  story. 


billion  by  1991.  But  how?  Its  natural 
resources  are  minimal — a  bit  of  pot- 
ash from  the  Dead  Sea.  Israel  produces 
textiles,  but  this  is  a  low-technology, 
high-labor  business.  For  years  the 
country's  biggest  export  was  polished 
diamonds,  but  the  diamond  business 
has  been  depressed  ever  since  the 
market  for  investment  diamonds  col- 
lapsed in  1980.  Diamond  polishing  is 
now  done  far  more  cheaply  in  India, 
where  wages  are  $1.25  a  day,  com- 
pared with  $20  in  Israel. 

What  about  agriculture?  Israel  has 
been  self-sufficient  in  food  for  15 
years — an  achievement  that  histori- 


cally may  well  rank  aloi 
side  its  military  exploi 
In  recent  years  it  has  < 
veloped  a  flourishing  J 
port  trade  with  Europe! 
such  things  as  citrus,  x\ 
cados  and  melons.  I 
now  Spain  is  modernize 
its  farm  sector  and  wi 
the  help  of  a  Europe 
Economic  Commun 
agreement  can  put  fre 
food  and  flowers  in  nor 
em  European  mark 
quicker  and  more  cheaj 
than  Israel  can. 

The  theoretical  ansvi 
is,  of  course,  obvious.  Is 
el,  like  Switzerland  befq 
it,  must  develop  expq 

  oriented  industry  and  s< 

vices,  based  on  quality,  not  quanti 
where  price  becomes  a  secondary  cc 
sideration.  Only  in  that  way  can 
small,  highly  educated  nation  wi 
high  expectations  trade  with  the  r« 
of  the  world  on  favorable  terms 
this  sense,  then,  Israel's  heroes  of  t 
future  will  not  be  its  politicians 
soldiers  but  its  pioneers  in  high-teo 
nology  industry. 

Happily  for  its  future,  the  count 
has  already  made  a  promising  sta 
but  it  is  only  that.  A  start.  It  has  beg) 
developing  a  venture  capital  netwo 
with  important  ties  to  venture  O, 
italists  in  the  U.S. 


if. 

L 


David  Meridor,  president  of  Laser-  Industries 

A  young  company,  hut  a  world  leader,  in  the  surgical  laser  business. 
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iir  convertibles  outperform  anything  on  the  Street 


fhat's  Wall  Street  not  Main  Street.  And  our  vehicles  are 
/ertible  debt  securities,  not  automobiles.  So  when  we  talk 
at  performance,  we're  not  talking  about  horsepower,  but 
jt  our  power  to  raise  capital.  In  the  most  cost-effective 
possible. 

lust  look  at  our  track  record.  In  the  first  seven  months 
)83,  we  led  the  field  in  all  convertible  and  straight  debt 
es  with  warrants.  This  includes  our  role  as  lead  manager 
/ICI  Communications  Corporation's  $1  billion  financing- 
largest  underwritten  issue  of  debt  and  warrants  ever, 
even  without  the  MCI  financing,  we  would  still  be  the 
er. 

Drexel  Bumham  Lambert's 
place  is  based  on  over  $2.9 

on  of  capital  raised  in  27 

irate  issues.  In  dollars,  this 
164%  greater  than  the  sec- 
place  firm.  In  number  of 

isactions,  our  total  was  more 

n  the  combined  efforts  of  the 

t  four  investment  banks. 

1  this  performance  is  as  con- 

ent  as  it  is  dramatic. 

In  the  past  three  and  a  half 

rs— from  January  1, 1980 

Dugh  July  31,  1983-Drexel 


Equity-Related  Debt  Underwriter  Ranking.  Credit  to  Book-running  Manager 


1983  through  Jury  31 

Jan.  1 

I980-Julv31.  1983 

Rank 

S  Millions 

Number 
of  Issues 

Rank 

S  Millions 

Number 

of  Issues 

Drexel  Bumham  Lambert  Incorporated 

1 

S2.912.1 

27 

1 

84.272.0 

65 

Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets 

2 

1.101.0 

9 

2 

2.540.6 

27 

Goldman.  Sachs  &  Co. 

3 

534.0 

7 

4 

1.469.0 

24 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 

4 

525.0 

6 

5 

1.455.0 

21 

Sheareon/American  Express  Inc. 

5 

495.0 

4 

6 

1.105.0 

15 

Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb  Incorporated 

6 

440.0 

5 

3 

1.975.0 

26 

E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 

7 

325.0 

3 

10 

811.0 

15 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

8 

210.0 

3 

12 

567.1 

11 

Salomon  Brothers  Inc 

9 

200.0 

1 

9 

820.4 

8 

Dillon.  Read  &  Co..  Inc 

10 

185.0 

4 

15 

370.0 

7 

.Source-  SecurUlrs  Data  Company.  Inc 


Bumham  Lambert  has  completed  65  diverse  transactions 
totaling  over  $4.2  billion.  The  result?  We  are  the  leader  in  all 
convertible  debt  and  debt  with  warrants  issues.  First  place. 
With  more  individual  transactions  than  the  second  and 
third-place  firms  combined. 

Many  of  these  financing  vehicles  have  become  Drexel 
Bumham  Lambert  specialties.  We've  completed  scores  of 
convertible  financings— dozens  of  debt  issues  with  warrants 
—with  conversion  premiums  up  as  high  as  45%  and  warrant 
strike  prices  up  as  high  as  79%. 

We  look  for  well-managed  businesses  which  demonstrate 
effective  use  of  capital.  For  these 
companies,  our  job  is  to  raise 
capital  in  the  amount  our  clients 
need,  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  If  that  means  custom  tailor- 
ing a  financing  structure  or  even 
inventing  a  totally  new  one,  we 
will  do  just  that. 

Ask  our  clients,  when  it 
comes  to  raising  capital,  Drexel 
Bumham  performs  consistently. 
For  further  information,  please 
contact  Frederick  H.  Joseph, 
Senior  Executive  Vice  President 
(212)480-6035 


Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 


60  Broad  Street.  New  York.  NY  10004  (2121 480  6000. OfTlces  In  principal  financial  centers  worldwide  Member  SIPC  Copyright.  Drexel  Bumham  Iambrrt  Incorporated  19&3 


The  pioneer  of  modern  venture  cap- 
ital in  Israel  was  the  $11.7  billion 
Israel  Discount  Bank.  Its  investment 
arm  has  been  headed  since  1959  by 
Dan  Tolkowsky,  a  retired  commander 
of  the  Israel  air  force.  Early  on,  Tol- 
kowsky, an  urbane  man  who  fought 
for  the  British  in  World  War  I,  met 
American-educated  Uzia  Galil,  then 
professor  at  the  Israeli  Institute  of 
Technology,  or  Technion.  Galil  had 
worked  briefly  for  Motorola  in  Chica- 
go before  returning  to  Israel  for  ser- 
vice in  the  navy.  The  navy  sent  him 
back  to  the  U.S.  for  more  electronics 
training  and  Galil,  with  his  mixture  of 
practical  and  academic  training,  be- 
gan to  dream  of  tapping  the  knowl- 
edge in  Israeli  universities  and  turn- 
ing it  into  commercial  products. 

On  his  own  in  1961  Ga- 
lil started  a  tiny  electron- 
ics business  in  his  two- 
room  Haifa  apartment. 
"There  were  eight  of  us 
jammed  in  there,"  he  re- 
calls. Shortly  thereafter  he 
happened  to  attend  a  lec- 
ture at  the  Technion  by  a 
venture  capitalist  from 
the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund.  Inviting  the  Rocke- 
feller man  back  to  his 
apartment,  Galil  soon 
found  himself  expounding 
on  his  favorite  idea:  turn- 
ing brain  power  into  mon- 
ey, the  transfer  of  aca- 
demic knowledge  to  in- 
dustry. Four  months  later 
the  Discount  Bank  and 
the  Rockefeller  Fund 
came  up  with  $160,000,  and  Elron 
Electronics  Industries  was  launched 
as  a  source  of  seed  capital  for  other 
high-technology  entrepreneurs. 

It  was  slow  going  at  first.  Half  hu- 
morously, in  the  Israeli  fashion,  Galil 
credits  the  late  Charles  de  Gaulle  for 
Israel's  first  sustained  interest  in  re- 
search and  development.  During  the 
1967  war  de  Gaulle  shut  off  the  sup- 
ply of  spare  parts  for  Israel's  Mirage 
jets.  The  Israelis  suddenly  discovered 
that  for  survival,  bravery  was  no  long- 
er enough.  You  needed  your  own  tech- 
nology. At  this  time  Israel  Aircraft 
Industries  began  building  and  design- 
ing its  own  fighter  aircraft. 

As  the  interest  in  technology  deep- 
ened and  as  the  infrastructure  broad- 
ened, Galil  and  Tolkowsky  together 
and  independently  examined  dozens 
of  ideas.  Jointly  they  backed  Elscint, 
which  made  the  first  CAT  scanner 
sold  by  General  Electric.  Today  it  has 
a  major  position  in  the  world  market 
for  medical  imaging  equipment.  But  it 
wasn't  all  easy  going.  GE  decided  to 


make  its  own  scanners,  and  in  1972 
Tolkowsky  went  to  the  U.S.  in  search 
of  $500,000  to  keep  Elscint  going. 

On  this  trip  Tolkowsky  recruited 
Fred  Adler,  the  ebullient  New  York 
venture  capitalist.  He  met  Adler 
through  Arthur  Rock,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco venture  capitalist  who  had  vis- 
ited Israel  several  years  earlier.  Says 
Tolkowsky  of  his  good  friend,  Adler: 
"Fred's  mad  as  a  hatter,  but  he's  the 
only  venture  capitalist  who  actually 
put  his  good  money  in  this  country." 

Money  and  enthusiasm.  Fred  Adler 
loves  to  talk  about  Israel.  "The  place 
turned  me  on,"  he  says.  "I  always  get 
turned  on  by  brains,  and  I  found 
brains,  brains,  brains  in  Israel.  I  felt 
like  a  kid  in  a  candy  store."  One  piece 
of  candy  Adler  bought  was  a  5% 


Some  soldiers  in  the  "other  war" 


A  handful  of  Israel's  high-technology  companies  have 
tapped  the  U.S.  financial  markets  and  are  now  traded 
here.  Below,  a  listing. 


Annual 

sales 

Earnings 

Recent 

Traded 

Company 

(mils) 

per  share 

price 

where 

Bio-Technology  General 

$  0.15 

$(0.64) 

8'/4 

o-t-c 

Elbit  Computers 

86.0 

0.65 

o-t-c, 
Tel  Aviv 

Electronics  Corp  of  Israel 

11.6 

1.03 

13'/2 

o-t-c 

Elron  Electronics 

200.0 

1.46 

11  Vi 

o-t-c, 
Tel  Aviv 

Elscint 

110.0 

1.00 

16% 

o-t-c 

Etz  Lavud 

55.5 

2.85 

26% 

ASE 

Fibronics 

1.5 

10.02) 

9 

o-t-c 

InterPharm  Labs 

2.0 

(0.30) 

4'/2 

o-t-c 

Laser  Industries 

8.2 

0.19 

17'/2 

ASE 

Scitex  Corp 

50.5 

0.82 

20 '/2 

o-t-c 

Teva  Pharmaceutical 

77.8 

0.08 

3 

o-t-c, 
Tel  Aviv 

chunk  of  Elscint.  Elscint  has  had  its 
ups  and  downs.  The  stock  came  out  in 
New  York  at  6  in  1972,  dropped  to  13A 
in  the  subsequent  bear  market  and 
now,  after  two  stock  splits  and  two 
additional  offerings,  is  at  17.  It  is  now 
run  by  Avraham  Suhami,  an  enthusi- 
astic man,  who  talks  of  building  El- 
scint into  another  Philips  Industries 
NV — a  giant,  worldwide  company  al- 
though based  in  a  small  country,  the 
Netherlands. 

Meanwhile,  Tolkowsky  and  his  in- 
vestment bank  were  backing  Scitex 
Corp.,  founded  in  1970  and  now  a  big 
success.  But  of  it  Tolkowsky  says:  "I 
blush  to  think  what  we  were  backing. 
The  founder,  Efraim  Arazi,  didn't 
even  have  a  business  plan."  What  he 
did  have  was  the  ability  to  sell  an 
idea.  Arazi  persuaded  Texfi  Industries 
in  the  U.S.  to  let  him  build  some 
equipment  for  using  computers  to  de- 
sign doublcknits.  Today  Scitex  is 
transforming  the  graphics  industry 
with  machines  that  automate  the  re- 
production of  color  images. 


Another  piece  of  brain  power  t 
Fred  Adler  backed  is  Bio-TechnolJ 
General  Corp.,  based  on  the  work 
Haim  Aviv,  a  former  professor  at 
Weizmann  Institute  and  now 
company's  general  manager.  Isn 
academic  brain  power  is  also  beh; 
Laser  Industries,  a  young  company 
Tel  Aviv  that  is  based  on  surgical 
ser  technology  developed  by  Is; 
Kaplan  of  Tel  Aviv  University.  A 
First  Mississippi  Corp.  in  the  U.S.  1 
a  substantial  interest  in  Internatioi 
Genetic  Sciences  Partnership,  form 
by  Abraham  Loyter,  a  geneticist 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem. 

Then  there  was  Elbit  Compute 
Elbit  began  life  as  part  of  the  Israi 
Defense  Ministry,  for  which  it  ma 
computers.  When  the  ministry  dec 
ed  to  get  out  of  the  coi 
puter  business,  it  sold 
half  interest  to  Contf 
Data  Corp.  and  the  otri 
half  to  Galil's  Elron.  El| 
made  small  computers  t 
sale  under  the  CD  narj 
until  CD  decided  to  a 
out  of  that  business.  Ell 
was  unsuccessful  in  sa 
ing  under  its  own  name 
Europe.  Now  run  by  Be) 
jamin  Peled,  a  former  ] 
raeli  air  force  commands 
Elbit  is  primarily  in  tl 
military    systems  bus 
ness.  What  do  its  produri 
do?    "They    help  mal 
holes   in   tanks,"  quij 
Peled.  The  Soviets  and  tl 
Syrians  could  undoubtei 
ly  testify  to  the  efficient 
of  Elbit's  hole-making  systems. 

One  Galil-Tolkowsky  ventur 
Monsel,  was  an  unmitigated  disaste 
Monsel  was  jointly  owned  by  Galil 
Elron  and  the  U.S.'  Monsanto  C 
"We  had  to  shut  it  down  after  it  lo 
$25  million,"  sighs  Tolkowsky.  Sue 
are  the  hazards  of  venture  capital. 

Among  Tolkowsky  and  Galil 
newer  ventures  are  Optrotech,  whic 
makes  a  device  that  automatically  ii 
spects  printed  circuit  boards,  and  F 
bronics,  which  makes  fiber  optic  c 
bles.  Optrotech  was  started  1 
Shlomo  Barak,  who,  much  in  the  Sil 
con  Valley  tradition,  jumped  his  o 
ship  and  took  some  key  employe 
with  him.  Barak  is  crowing  right  no 
because  he  has  just  secured  a  sale  to 
major  circuit  board  producer  in  Japai 
What  is  the  role  of  the  Israeli  go 
ernment  in  all  this?  Tolkowsky  sa; 
that  in  1965  he  and  Galil  approach) 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  &.  Trade 
suggest  the  government  provide  i 
centives  to  high-technology  industr 
Three  years  later  a  special  committi 
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Shlomo  Barak  ofOptrotech  with  bis  automatic  printed  circuit  hoard  examiner 
In  the  Silicon  Valley  tradition,  and  even  selling  to  Japan. 


recommended  establishing  an  office 
of  the  chief  scientist  in  the  ministry. 
The  object:  to  look  for  and  to  help 
promising  new  ventures.  Since  1977 
the  office  has  been  headed  by  Arie 
Lavie,  an  engineer  who  formerly 
headed  the  team  that  developed  the 
Gabrielle  missile.  The  ministry 
matches  dollar  for  dollar  an  entrepre- 
neur's or  company's  investment  in 
R&D  projects  it  deems  promising. 
"When  I  came  here  in  1977,  we  had 
100  projects,"  says  Lavie,  who  is  al- 
ways referred  to  as  Professor  Lavie. 
"Now  we  have  600." 

Of  course,  not  every  project  suc- 
ceeds. Lavie  cites  a  method  of  turning 
agricultural  waste  into  gas,  for  exam- 
ple, which  was  a  technical  success  but 
for  which  there  is  as  yet  no  market. 

Further  support  for  new  technology 
comes  from  the  Israel-U.S.  Binational 
Industrial  Research  &  Development 
Foundation.  Bird  F,  as  it  is  known, 
provides  soft  loans  for  developing 
ideas  involving  businesses  in  both  the 
U.S.  and  Israel.  It  is  funded  with  $60 
million,  equally  provided  by  the  U.S. 
and  Israeli  governments.  If  the  idea 
pays  off,  Bird  F  gets  up  to  a  150% 
repayment.  If  it  doesn't  pay  off,  the 
money  is  down  the  drain. 

Running  Bird  F  is  A.I.  (Eddie) 
Mlavsky,  a  Boston  engineer  who 
made  a  small  fortune  as  a  cofounder  of 
Tyco  Laboratories.  "I  was  on  a  com- 
mittee at  home  advising  Israeli  indus- 


try," he  says.  "We  were  looking  for 
someone  to  head  the  foundation,  and 
someone  suggested  my  name.  I  took  a 
leave  of  absence  from  Tyco  for  two 
years.  That  was  four  years  ago." 

Mlavsky,  like  many  Americans,  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Israel.  "This  coun- 


Benjamin  Peled  ofElbit 

What  do  his  products  do?  "They 

help  make  holes  in  tanks." 


try  is  habit-forming,"  he  says. 

Two  Bird  F  projects,  for  example:  ai 
venture  between  Telrad  Telecommu- 
nications of  Israel  and  Pentacom  Inc. 
of  Harrison,  N.Y.,  and  one  between! 
the  U.S.'  Mennen  Medical  Inc.  and 
Israel's  Omikron  Scientific  for  pro- 
ducing a  new  type  of  pacemaker. 

Working  as  a  private  individual  but 
having  close  connections  with  Con- 
trol Data  is  Naftah  Raz,  a  Tel  Aviv 
businessman.  He  helps  raise  private 
money  in  the  U.S.  for  limited  partner- 
ships in  Israel.  He  has  so  far  raised  $14 
million,  against  which  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment has  lent  another  $21  million. 
About  20  projects  have  been  funded  so 
far.  They  include  a  portable  kidney 
dialysis  machine  and  a  pocket  self- 
defense  spray.  All  are  still  in  the  de- 
velopment stage. 

In  Israel  as  in  the  U.S.,  high  tech  has 
become  a  buzzword,  a  cure-all,  and 
everybody's  trying  now  to  get  into  the 
act.  Bank  Leumi,  the  largest  and  old- 
est Israeli  bank,  this  year  established  a 
venture  capital  division  to  back  sci- 
ence-based industry  and  hired  Amos 
Horev,  former  chief  scientist  of  the 
army  and  former  president  of  the 
Technion,  to  head  it.  Bank  Hapoahm, 
owned  by  Israel's  mammoth  labor 
union,  Histadrut,  is  involved  in  sever- 
al ways.  It  has  an  investment  com- 
pany that  funds  high-technology  ven- 
tures and  owns  most  of  Ampal-Amer- 
ican   Israel   Corp.   Ampal,   a  U.S. 


ONTIAC  6000  STE 


Si  ELOQUENT  REBUTTAL  TO  THOSE  WHO  THINK  DRIVER'S 
5  DANS  ARE  THE  PRIVATE  DOMAIN  OF  EUROPE 


njjst  one  year,  the  Pontiac  6000  STE  has  established  an  enviable  reputation  as 
]  pnuine  performance  sedan  and  one  of  America's  best  all-around  cars.  And 
vk  according  to  some  of  the  toughest  automotive  critics  in  the  world,  the 
Pi  itiac  6000  STE  can  be  considered  a  legitimate  competitor  to  some  of  the 
1 1  that  Europe  has  to  offer: 

"Sound  the  trumpets  and  wave  Old  Glory;  at  last  you  can  buy  a 
made  in  America  machine  that  will  match  fenders  with  the  best  of 
the  Black  Forest  -Don  Sherman,  Car  and  Driver,  July  1 983 
:r  1984,  the  Pontiac  6000  STE  is  even  more  refined,  improved  and 


IB  analog  tachometer.  And,  keeping  with  its  most  serious  nature, 
r  Pontiac  6000  STE  is  equipped  with  power  four-wheel  disc  brakes, 
or  people  on  a  constant  quest  to  find  the  ultimate  in  status, 
\\  Pontiac  6000  STE  may  not  fit  their  shallow  requirements. 
I  for  people  who  consider  spending  the  equivalent  of  a  small 
use  to  get  a  flashy  hood  ornament  utterly  ridiculous,  the 
DO  STE  provides  a  most  rational  alternative.  The  Pontiac 
ibo  STE  is  America's  performance  sedan.  And  Pontiac  has 
i  naged  to  teach  the  Europeans  a  lesson  in  world-class 
i  je*  Test-drive  one  at  your  Pontiac  dealer  today. 


technically  advanced.  The  new 


6000  STE  features  beautiful 
electronic  instrumentation 
with  a  digital  speedometer 


ic  6000  STE  S 1 4,437  00  Manufacturer's  Suggested  Retail 
Deluding  dealer  prep  Taxes,  license,  destination  charges 
phonal  equipment  additional- 


company,  has  raised  money  for  basic 
development  in  Israel  for  years  by 
selling  debentures  in  the  U.S.  Now  it 
is  putting  some  of  the  money  into 
high-technology  venture  capital.  Says 
former  Chairman  Jacob  Levinson, 
who  devised  the  plan,  "We  want  to 
prove  that  people  can  invest  in  Israel 
and  make  money,  not  merely  contrib- 
ute for  sentimental  reasons." 

What  does  it  all  add  up  to?  Quite  a 
lot.  "Twelve  years  ago  high-technolo- 
gy exports  amounted  to  less  than  1% 
of  our  total  industrial  exports,"  says 
the  Trade  Ministry's  Arie  Lavie.  "By 
1981  they  were  33%,  or  $1.2  billion. 
Our  goal  is  that  they  reach  $6.8  bil- 
lion, or  62%,  by  1991." 

But  there  are  obstacles.  One  of  the 
biggest:  Israel  has  no  mass  consumer 
market  such  as  the  U.S.'  or  Japan's  to 
provide  a  production  base  for  consum- 
er products.  In  its  military-industrial 
complex  Israel  does  provide  a  market 
for  military  hardware  and  knowhow 
that  can  be  exported.  The  weapons 
sell  themselves,  thanks  in  good  part 
to  the  quality  they  have  demonstrated 
in  actual  battle,  in  part  because  of  the 
sophisticated  service  and  instruction 
the  Israelis  can  provide.  But  the  Israe- 
lis have  never  had  the  time,  the  lei- 
sure or  the  money  to  develop  the  com- 
plex marketing  skills  to  move  mass 
consumer  products.  Hence,  then,  the 
emphasis  on  technology,  where,  as  in 
military  goods,  the  product  is  its  own 
salesman  and  price  is  secondary. 


Industrialist  Stefan  Wertheimer 
"We  need  1,000  entrepreneurs." 


But  lest  anybody  think  Israelis  take 
for  granted  their  economic  depen- 
dence on  the  U.S.,  he  has  only  to  talk 
with  Stefan  Wertheimer,  the  Nahari- 
ya  industrialist.  Quietly,  he  has  fi- 
nanced a  film  and  has  arranged  for 
showings  around  Israel  to  high  school 
seniors  and  youths  coming  out  of  the 
army.  It's  a  film  that  would  make 


n 


T 


many  American  Jews  wince.  In  on 
scene,  filmed  during  an  actual  even 
in  the  banquet  hall  of  a  U.S.  hotel,  th< 
camera  closes  in  on  paunchy  men  ii 
black  tie,  jewelry-laden  women,  vio 
linists  mechanically  sawing  out  senti 
mental,  melancholy  tunes.  No  on 
needs  to  be  told  it  is  a  United  Jewis 
Appeal  affair.  The  men  rise  to  mak 
their  pledges;  $100,000  seems  to  b 
bare-bones  minimum. 

In  Israel,  where  egalitananism  am 
informality  are  still  national  ideal 
and  where  open  collars  are  more  comj 
mon  than  neckties,  such  conspicuout 
consumption  makes  people  uncomi 
fortable,  especially  young  people.  No 
is  the  film's  message  subtle:  Unlesi 
you  young  Israelis  go  into  business 
we  are  doomed  to  dependence  on  pea 
pie  like  that.  Says  Wertheimer:  "W' 
need  $10  billion  in  exports,  not  $1( 
billion  in  aid."  He  quickly  adds 
"Those  Americans  mean  no  harm 
and  I  don't  think  I  will  show  the  film 
in  the  U.S."  It  is  made  for  Israeli  eyes 
Meant  not  to  make  fun  of  American) 
but  to  embarrass  Israelis. 

In  Wertheimer's  view  Zionism  ha 
achieved  two  aims:  settlement  of  th 
land  and  defending  it.  Now  it  is  tim< 
for  the  third  goal:  developing  a  viabl 
economy.  It  would  be  a  strange  twisi 
of  history  if  a  people  that  have  accomi 
plished  so  much  in  so  little  timj 
against  such  great  odds  should  fail  hi 
the  end  because  they  could  not  creati 
an  independent  economy.  ■ 


mm 


Worker  inspecting  parts  at  Bet-Sbeniesh,  Israel's  Jet  engine  factory 

The  lesson  taught  by  Charles  de  Gaulle:  Bravery  was  no  longer  enough. 
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Compare  your  present  life  insurance  with  The  Hartford's  Solution.'1 

can  cut 
your  life  insurance 

costs  dramatically- 
without  cutting 
your  coverage. 


23%  SAVING 

OLD 
POLICIES 

THE 
SOLUTION 

FACE  AMOUNT 
OF  POLICIES 

$388,000 

$400,000 

ANNUAL 
PREMIUM 

$11,013 

$8,530 

AMOUNT  SAVED:  $2,483 

34%  SAVING 

74%  SAVING 

OLD 
POLICY 

THE 
SOLUTION 

OLD 
POLICIES 

THE 
SOLUTION 

FACE  AMOUNT 
OF  POLICY 

$100,000 

$100,000 

FACE  AMOUNT 
OF  POLICIES 

$355,000 

$500,000 

ANNUAL 
PREMIUM 

$2,709 

$1,773 

ANNUAL 
PREMIUM 

$9,653 

$2,508' 

AMOUNT  SAVED:  $936 

AMOUNT  SAVED:  $7,145 

Male,  age  57 


Male,  age  53 


Male,  age  54. 


Illustrations  are  based  on  actual  case  histories  Cost  of  insurance  and  interest  rates  are  those  in  effect  at  the  time  of  policy  issue  and  are  subject 
to  change  Although  all  cases  involved  nonsmokers.  substantial  savings  can  also  be  realized  by  smokers. 

"Some  or  all  of  the  former  policies'  cash  values  were  transferred  to  the  Solution  in  the  first  year,  thereby  reducing  subsequent  annual  premiums 


If  you  bought  Ordinary  Life  insurance  before  1980,  The  Hartford 
can  give  you  the  same  protection  you  now  have  for  a  lot  less 
than  you're  now  paying.  You'll  save  up  to  50%— possibly  more. 
We  can  prove  it!  Write  today  for  a  free  personalized  computer 
I  analysis.  And  find  out  exactly  how  much  you  can  save. 

The  Solution™  is  The  Hartford's  revolutionary  universal  life  insur- 
ance policy.  Because  it  offers  a  higher  yield,  on  unloaned  cash  values 
over  $1,000,  your  money  grows  faster.  That's  one  reason  why  you  can  pay 
less  money  and  still  get  the  same  protection.  Our  free  personalized 
computer  analysis  will  show  you  exactly  how  much  you  can  save  on 
your  life  insurance  costs— without  cutting  your  coverage. 
t%Z2?)       Our  toP  priority  is  cutting  life  insurance  costs.  Make  it 
yours.  Arrange  for  your  free  personalized 
computer  analysis  today.  Contact  a  Hartford 
agent.  Or  mail  this  coupon.  BUSINESS 

HOME 
AUTO 

■rid.  THE  HARTFORD 


Find  out  how  much 

you  can  save. 
Mail  this  coupon. 

The  Hartford  Insurance  Group  F  u/7/"l 
I    Life  Sales/Marketing 
RO.  Box  320 
Windsor,  CT  06095 
Yes,  I  want  a  personalized  computer 
analysis  that  will  show  me  how  much 
The  Solution™  can  save  me  on  life 
insurance  without  cutting  my  coverage. 

Name  


Address. 


City_ 


State. 


Zip_ 


Hartford  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  CT  06115 

(In  New  York,  The  Hartford  tife  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  CT  06115) 


Home  phone- 
Bus,  phone  


NCNB  is  the  Southeast's  most  aggressive 
bank — already  in  Florida  and  with,  de- 
signs on  much  of  the  territory.  But  are  the 
tanks  outrunning  the  fuel? 


Breakthrough! 


By  Barry  Stavro 


NCNB  Chairman  Hugh  McColl 

When  the  other  side  changes  its  defense,  come  out  passing. 


T\  o  hunker  down  and  do  noth- 
ing is  a  danger."  As  befits  an  ex< 
Marine,  Hugh  McColl,  48,  chair 
man  and  chief  executive  of  Charlottej 
N.C. -based  NCNB  Corp.,  slips  int0 
military  jargon.  Hunkering  down  i& 
not  NCNB's  style.  For  two  years  now 
it  has  been  on  a  $400  million  push 
into  Florida.  By  snapping  up  five  Florj 
ida  banks  NCNB  has  beaten  the  mon- 
ey center  banks  to  one  of  the  mosl 
lucrative  markets  in  the  country. 

The  acquisition  push  will  help 
swell  NCNB's  assets  by  nearly  70%  iQ 
only  three  years — from  $7.7  billion  in 
1981  to  an  expected  $13  billion  irj 
February,  when  its  latest  Florida  deal 
closes.  More  important,  NCNB  will 
count  150  offices  in  Florida,  most  orj 
the  fast-growing  west  coast.  These  acj 
quisitions  will  make  it  Florida's 
fourth-largest  bank,  with  $4.5  billion 
in  assets. 

The  southern  strategy  pushed  up 
NCNB's  stock  from  $12  last  year  ta 
$25  recently.  So  far,  all  the  news  is; 
good.  NCNB  turned  record  profits  oi 
$76.1  million  last  year,  and  through 
nine  months  of  1983  net  income  is  un 
another  27% .  Return  on  equity  rose  ta 
16.4%  for  the  first  nine  months  o{ 
1983,  from  15.9%  in  1982.  Is  therd 
anything  investors  have  to  worry 
about?  Maybe  so. 

Next  year  Florida  probably  will  pass 
a  regional  interstate  banking  law  that 
should  trigger  a  domino  effect  in  the 
remainder  of  the  southeastern  states 
(three  New  England  states  already 
have  interstate  banking  laws).  The 
idea  is  to  shut  out  the  feared  money 
center  banks  while  opening  the  bor-< 
ders  to  give  regional  banks  like  NCNB 
a  chance  to  merge  and  acquire  banks 
in  contiguous  states.  Thus,  they  can) 
grow  big  enough  to  keep  the  giants 
away  when  nationwide  banking 
comes.  But  it  also  means  tougher 
competition  for  NCNB. 

NCNB  is  already  the  biggest  bank 
company  in  the  Southeast.  McColl, 
who  became  chairman  in  August, 
wants  to  stake  out  new  claims  in| 
Georgia,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina  and  Alabama.  But  thanks  to 
its  Florida  shopping,  it  already  is  more 
highly  leveraged  than  most  banks  its 
size.  That  alone  will  make  it  tougher 
for  NCNB  to  make  further  acquisi- 
tions. Meanwhile,  the  Florida  oper- 
ations will  contribute  only  6%  to  8% 
of  earnings  this  year,  so  there's  a  lot  of 
consolidating  left  to  do. 

A  former  NCNB  executive  fearsi 
McColl  won't  slow  down.  "NCNB  isi 
very  aggressive,  but  they  tend  to  move 
like  General  Patton  sometimes,  with 
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The  world 
of  color  television  is  now  flat 


o  o  o  o  o  o  o 


Suddenly,  Toshiba  reshapes  the  future  of  color 
evision.  With  the  introduction  of  Toshiba's  Videologic 
Keiver/Monitors  with  EST  BLACKSTRIPE®  Tubes. 

The  most  apparent  change  is  the  shape  of  the 
be.  It's  significantly  flatter  and  squarer  than  spherical 
cylindrical  tubes,  so  it  offers  a  full  inch  (diagonally 
easured)  of  improved  viewing  area  and  virtually  no 
issing  picture  at  the  corners. 

Clearly,  that's  revolutionary  enough, 
it  these  TV's  also  function  as  the  center  for 
/ery  futuristic  home  video  system.  They 
ive  frequency  synthesized,  cable-ready 


access  up  to  133  channels.  And  they  provide  connections 
for  everything  from  video  movie  production  to  computer 
applications. 

The  reach  is  remarkable.  And  the  concept  is 
bound  to  send  our  competitors  scrambling  for  alternatives. 
Fortunately,  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  the  next 

generation  of  color  television.  Toshiba 
has  already  invented  it. 


□a 


InTouch  with  Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 


For  further  information  write:  Toshiba  America,  Inc.,  82  Totowa  Rd,  Wayne,  New  Jersey  07470  or  Toshiba  Hawaii,  Inc.,  327  Kamakee  St.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96814 


Business  Credit 

An  affiliate  of 


fttt  BARCLAYS 
Bank 


y 

-  J 
J 


J 


When  you  want  to  turn 
installment  receivables  into  cash, 
you  need  financing  from  a 
different  perspective.  Our  flexible 
loan  structuring  lets  you  control 
your  installment  portfolio. 
If  you're  a  time-share  developer, 
remember  our  name. 


Call  our 
Special  Term  Receivables  office 
at  1-800-243-LOAN. 


their  tanks  ahead  of  their  gasoline." 
Says  McColl:  "I  wouldn't  allow  an 
opportunity  to  elude  us  heeause  we're 
busy  doing  something  else."  * 

Yet  the  Patton  approach  docs  have 
its  dangers.  A  decade  ago  NCNB  earn- 
ings ran  out  of  gas  when  it  pushed  too 
far  too  fast.  In  North  Carolina  the 
return  on  assets  has  lagged  behind 
archrival  Wachovia  Corp.  in  part  be- 
cause Wachovia  has  a  bigger  slice  of 
the  state's  cheaper  consumer  depos- 
its. To  grow,  NCNB  has  had  to  pur- 
chase money,  then  turn  around  and 
lend  aggressively  to  push  up  earnings. 
In  1973  that  seemed  a  golden  formula. 
The  stock  hit  25  times  earnings.  But 
NCNB  tried  to  outguess  interest 
rates;  it  loaded  up  on  short-term 
funds,  expecting  rates  to  fall.  Instead 
they  soared  in  1974,  and  as  the  reces- 
sion began  NCNB  was  stuck  with  a 
portfolio  of  bad  construction  and  con- 
sumer loans.  Earnings  fell  32%  in 
1974.  McColl  calls  it  a  hiccup  in 
NCNB's  growth;  stockholders,  how- 
ever, may  have  felt  differently  when 
the  hiccup  knocked  their  shares  from 
$42  to  $8. 

Left  with  no  choice  but  to  clean  up 
its  balance  sheet  (Forbes,  Oct.  15, 
1979),  NCNB  came  up  with  a  three- 
step  plan.  First,  to  build  capital. 
Stockholders'  equity  nearly  doubled 
between  mid- 1979  and  1982,  to  $530 
million,  thanks  to  retained  earnings, 
swapping  stock  for  debt  and  a  success- 
ful dividend  reinvestment  plan. 

Step  two  was  to  buy  some  banks,  and 
that  led  to  NCNB's  invasion  of  Florida, 
an  invasion  made  through  a  loophole  in 
Florida  law  that  NCNB's  lawyers  dis- 
covered. Since  then  McColl's  tanks 
have  been  pouring  through  the  loop- 
hole. In  five  months  last  year,  NCNB 
gobbled  up  Gulfstream  Banks  in  Boca 
Raton  (cost,  $89  million),  Exchange 
Bancorp,  of  Tampa  ($134  million)  and 
The  Downtown  National  Bank  in  Mi- 
ami ($6.2  million).  In  August  it  made 
its  biggest  deal  yet,  agreeing  to  buy  Ellis 
Banking  Corp.  of  Bradenton,  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  assets,  for  $  1 76  million  in  cash 
and  stock. 

Florida  is  adding  three  times  as 
many  residents  as  North  Carolina, 
has  nearly  three  times  as  many  bank 
deposits  and  three  times  as  many  cor- 
porations to  lend  to.  And  all  those 
retirees  who  move  to  Florida  bring 
their  savings,  so  Florida  is  a  robust 
source  of  customer-based  deposits. 
Before  NCNB  moved  into  Florida, 
only  24%  of  its  funds  were  customer- 
based;  now  it's  34%,  which  NCNB 
can  turn  into  commercial  loans  from 
Sarasota  to  Charlotte.  NCNB  also  in- 
herited a  $750  million  commercial 
loan  portfolio  in  Florida,  and  after 


shipping  in  its  training  crew  of  100, 
half  of  them  loan  officers,  NCNB  has 
bumped  its  Florida  commercial  loan 
figure  up  to  $900  million. 

But,  to  use  McColl's  military  ter 
minology,  there  is  a  time  to  consoli-i 
date  the  positions.  Instead,  McColl 
keeps  sending  his  tanks  even  farther 
ahead.  NCNB  bid  aggressively  fori 
United  Southern  Bank  of  Nashville, 
one  of  the  Butcher  family's  collection 
of  failed  banks,  but  Tennessee's  legis- 
lature barred  that  rescue  attempt 
NCNB  opened  a  loan  production  of 
fice  in  Nashville  anyway.  Then  it 
wooed  Ellis  of  Bradenton. 

McColl,  who  calls  banks  "targets' 
and  his  executive  committee  "the 
war  council,"  says  NCNB  had  no 
choice  but  to  go  on  the  attack  again. 


NCNB's  Charlotte,  N.C.  heack]uarters 
Today  Florida,  tomorrow  the  world. 

Regional  interstate  banking  was 
looming  closer  than  expected,  and 
NCNB  had  to  make  some  more  buys 
before  newcomers  clutter  the  field  or 
money  center  banks  one  day  go  after 
him.  McColl  switches  to  a  football 
metaphor:  "It's  nice  to  have  a  game 
plan,  but  if  the  other  side  isn't  giving 
the  defenses  you  thought,  we  might 
have  to  come  out  passing." 

Merrill  Lynch  analyst  Charles  Pea- 
body  thinks  NCNB  will  have  1983 
earnings  of  $3.60  per  share,  and  $4  in 
1984.  But  NCNB  also  has  to  worry 
about  its  $89  million  in  loans  to  Bra- 
zil, some  of  which  are  already  past 
due  and  could  crimp  fourth-quarter 
earnings.  And  several  Florida  bankers 
say  NCNB  is  price-cutting  on  its  com- 
mercial loans  to  gain  market  share. 

But  Hugh  McColl  isn't  one  for,  as 
he  puts  it,  hunkering  down.  He  has 
strapped  on  his  pearl-handled  revolv- 
er, and  he's  heading  for  the  passes.  ■ 
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A  full  carat  or  more.  Halfway  isn't  your  style. 


if 
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Your  jeweler  can  show  you  many  diamond  solitaires  of  a  carat  or  more.  This  necklace  features  a  2.65  carat  diamond 


0 


A  carat  or  more  -one  in  a  million. 

Every  diamond  is  rare. 
But  of  all  diamonds  found,  a  solitaire  of 
a  carat  or  more  is  only  one  in  a  million. 

And,  like  love,  becomes  more  precious 
with  time. 

A  miracle  among  miracles. 
Born  from  the  earth.  Reborn  on  a  woman. 

The  extraordi  nary  diamond 
of  a  carat  or  more. 

Show  the  world  you  couldn't  have  made 
it  without  her. 

A  diamond  is  forever.  De  Beers 


I  Honeywell  and  auto  makers 
m  making  more  miles  p  er  gallon 
standard  equipment 


Solid  state  efficiency. 

Millions  of  gallons  of  gas  are 
iing  wasted  each  year  in  automobile 
ihaust.  This  wasted  fuel  literally 
sappears  into  thin  air. 

That's  why  auto  makers  are 
:arching  for  new  ways  to  burn  fuel 
ore  efficiently.  And  that's  why  they 
bt  together  with  MICRO  SWITCH, " 
^Honeywell  division. 

Together,  we're  developing 
tivanced  solid  state  ignition  systems. 
<hese  systems  use  Honeywell 
jectronic  sensors  to  control  spark 
ping.  Unlike  other  concepts,  these 
psors  provide  a  digital  signal  to  the 
it's  on-board  computer,  resulting  in 
ghly  precise  timing.  That  precision 
t eans  fuel  burns  more  thoroughly, 


for  better  mileage  and  cleaner  exhaust. 

Honeywell  works  closely  with 
auto  makers  to  design  sensors  which 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  different 
models.  Today  they're  performing  in 
millions  of  cars  worldwide. 

It's  that  kind  of  cooperation  that 
keeps  industry  working  with  Honeywell 
to  find  solutions.  Without  that 
teamwork,  it  could  have  taken  much 
longer  to  bring  the  technology  this  far. 
Together,  we're  getting  a  lot  more 
mileage  out  of  advanced  electronics. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more 
about  our  work  with  automobile 
manufacturers,  or  how  we  could  work 
with  you,  contact  us.  Call  800-328-5111, 
extension  1506.  (In  Minnesota,  call 
collect  612-870-2142,  extension  1506.) 


Together,  we  can  find  the  answers 

Honeywell 


From  left:  Original  Great  American,  Original,  Mrs.  Fields',  Dai  id's  and  Famous 
The  five  top  contenders  in  the  cookie  wars. 


Tough  cookies,  those  cookie  kings.  They 
swap  insults  while  contending  for  custom- 
ers in  the  "gourmet"  chocolate  chip  trade. 


The  cookie 
wars 


By  Kevin  McManus 


IOUSY,  INEDIBLE,  HORRIBLE!" 
-That's  chocolate  chip  cookie 
■  maker  David  Liederman,  ap- 
praising some  competitors'  products. 
Some  of  David's  competitors  have 
equally  charitable  things  to  say  about 
his  cookies. 

They're  fighting  the  cookie  wars — 
but  not  using  national  ad  campaigns 
with  catchy  slogans  and  happy  chil- 
dren chasing  adorable  puppies.  They 
can't  afford  all  that.  The  top  five  retail 
cookie  chains'  revenues,  all  told,  will 
run  less  than  $150  million  this  year, 
not  even  close  to  McDonald's  adver- 
tising budget. 

Big  business  the  chocolate  chip 
cookie  business  isn't,  but  the  profits 
are  terrific.  Gourmet  chocolate  chip 
cookies  sometimes  cost  the  cookie 
lover  as  much,  per  pound,  as  steak. 
Yet  cookies  don't  require  a  year  or 
more  of  feed,  medical  care  and  protec- 
tion before  going  to  market.  They're 
cheap — the  batter  for  a  $5  pound  of 
cookies  costs  about  $1.50 — and  easy 
to  produce.  "Pretax  profits  run  any- 


where between  10%  and  20%,"  says 
Frank  Bonanno,  president  of  The  Fa- 
mous Chocolate  Chip  Cookie  Co. 
Cole  National  Corp.,  owner  of  The 
Original  Cookie  Co.  and  several  other 
retail  chains,  says  its  cookie  stores 
have  the  highest  sales  per  square  foot 
of  all  its  various  retail  stores. 

That  explains  the  heated  competi- 
tion, which  has  created  casualties. 
Some  five  years  ago  perhaps  100  tiny, 
independent  cookie  companies,  most 
of  which  had  a  single  retail  outlet, 
shared  the  market  for  gourmet  choco- 
late chip  cookies. 

Five  big  contenders  have  emerged 
since  then.  They  are  surviving  largely 
because  each  of  them  has  been  able  to 
stake  out  monopoly  positions  in 
enough  of  the  nation's  shopping  malls 
to  generate  high  volume.  But  there  are 
few  new  malls  being  built.  Now, 
therefore,  to  increase  market  share 
means  that  an  aggressive  cookie  mo- 
gul will  have  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  competition. 

These  are  the  five  contenders: 

•  The  Original  Great  American  Choco- 
late Chip  Cookie  Co.,  Atlanta.  No  one 


has  yet  challenged  its  claim  on  leaden 
ship  in  number  of  retail  outlets.  Bu 
only  28  of  its  174  stores  (by  year-end 
will  be  company  owned;  the  rest  ar 
franchised.  The  company  says  1981 
revenues  of  those  stores,  includini 
the  franchised  stores,  will  exceed  $51 
million.  Privately  owned,  the  cono( 
pany  won't  disclose  its  earnings. 

•  Mrs.  Fields'  Cookies,  Park  City 
Utah.  The  company,  managed  by  27 
year-old  Debbie  Fields  and  her  hus 
band,  Randy,  operated  only  25  store 
two  years  ago.  The  Fieldses  say  thei 
will  have  about  150,  all  compam 
owned,  by  year-end.  Already  en 
trenched  on  the  West  Coast,  Mrs 
Fields'  is  aggressively  moving  easl 
Projected  sales  this  year:  $30  million 

•  David's  Cookies,  New  York  City 
David  Liederman,  34,  a  lawyer  wh 
worked  in  France  as  a  chef  and  pub 
lished  a  cookbook,  expects  to  havi 
130  stores  open  by  December.  Sixf 
will  be  franchised.  Total  sales  thii 
year  should  hit  $20  million.  In  hi 
stores  Liederman  has  begun  to  sel 
sandwiches  and  ice  cream,  too. 

•  Tfje  Original  Cookie  Co.,  a  divisioi 
of  Cole  National  Corp.,  Cleveland,  i 
the  only  public  chain.  For  fiscal  198: 
it  reported  sales  of  $20  million.  It  ex 
pects  120  stores  by  the  end  of  1983. 

•  T/ye  Famous  Chocolate  Chip  Cooki 
Co.,  Fairfield,  N.J.  "We're  not  lookin 
to  have  the  most  locations,"  say| 
President  Frank  Bonanno.  "We  jus 
want  to  be  well  run  and  profitable. 
Famous  says  it  will  own  and  operat 
70  stores  in  19  states  by  Dec.  31.  Fa 
mous  sells  cookie  batter  to  85  inde 
pendent  operators.  Sales  in  1983  ar 
projected  at  $18  million. 

Oddly  enough,  the  man  whos 
name  is  virtually  synonymous  wit! 
chocolate  chip  cookies — Wally  (Fa 
mous)  Amos — has  opened  only 
handful  of  stores  since  he  entered  thj 
business  in  1975.  Back  then  he  decid 
ed  to  sell  most  of  his  cookies  througl 
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000"11^^^^  Beethoven  was  the  classic  performer 

of  his  time.  Today,  it's  the  Ford  Electronic  Premium 
Sound  System.  Designed,  engineered  and  quality  tested  by  Ford, 
specifically  for  Ford  and  Lincoln-Mercury  automobiles.  This  highly 
sophisticated  stereo  system  will  faithfully  reproduce  the  musical 
performance  of  the  most  demanding  artist.  From  Beethoven  to  Bach. 
From  Bach  to  Rock.  And  everything  in  between.  The  Ford  Electronic 
Premium  Sound  System.  The  classic  performer  in  a  full  line  of  high 
performance  sound  systems  by  Ford. 
Available  at  your  Ford  and  Lincoln-Mercury  dealers  today. 
Beethoven  never  heard  it  so  good. 


^focT)  Electrical  and  Electronics  Division 


wholesalers  and  thereby  try  to  build 
national  recognition  of  the  Famous 
Amos  name. 

That  scheme  has  worked  well:  His 
privately  owned  company,  with  1982 
sales  of  $7  million,  now  claims  about 
20,000  wholesale  accounts.  Hoping  to 
cash  in  even  more  on  that  recogni- 
tion, The  Famous  Amos  Chocolate 
Chip  Cookie  Corp.  is  now  beginning  a 
franchise  program  to  open  100  outlets 
within  two  years. 

Wally  Amos,  the  company's  47- 
year-old  chairman  and  chief  publicist, 
dismisses  the  head  starts  his  cookie 
chain  rivals  have  on  him.  "I  think  our 
name  is  bigger  than  any  of  them,"  he 
says.  "We  have  people  beating  down 
the  doors  trying  to  get  franchises." 

Liederman  of  David's  Cookies 
thinks  his  company  and  Mrs.  Fields' 


will  become  "$100  million  compa- 
nies. I  don't  think  the  other  ones  are 
going  to  get  there.  They  don't  have 
the  quality,"  he  says. 

Liederman  is  taken  seriously  be- 
cause of  his  supremacy  in  the  big  New 
York  City  market,  but  his  competitors 
are  as  quick  with  the  insult  as  he  is. 
"David  was  a  sensational  operator 
when  he  opened  his  first  store  in  Man- 
hattan," sneers  Arthur  Karp,  president 
of  Original  Great  American.  "He  had 
wonderful  product,  and  he  operated 
very  well.  But  recently  I  was  back  in 
Manhattan,  and  I  visited  some  of  his 
operations.  I  was  quite  disappointed." 

If  price  alone  were  to  determine  the 
outcome  of  the  cookie  wars,  Original 
Great  American  would  win  with  its 
price,  which  amounts  to  about  $3.50  a 
pound.  The  Original  Cookie  Co.,  on 


"It  ain't  easy" 


the  other  hand,  has  its  own  advantage 
Its  parent  company,  Cole,  is  an  expert 
enced  retailer.  Its  size  (with  sales  o 
$500  million  last  year)  gives  it  lever 
age  in  leasing  the  best  locations,  s 
critical  plus  in  the  cookie  biz. 

So  far,  only  one  of  the  "big  five"  haj 
wound  up  in  public  hands,  but  Wal 
Street,  hungry  these  days  for  sex] 
new  issues  to  feed  a  naive  public 
may  change  all  that.  Liederman  say.' 
he  will  "never"  go  public,  but  tha 
seems  a  rash  statement.  Liederman 
opines  that  his  competitor,  Mrs 
Fields',  probably  will  go  public  il 
two  years.  To  which  Randy  Fieldi 
comes  back,  "Ask  David  if  he's  will 
ing  to  bet  his  company  on  that.  I 
he's  wrong,  will  he  fold  up  his  teni 
and  go  away?"  That's  the  cookw 
business  for  you.  ■ 


David  Liederman,  New  York's  34-year-old  cookie 
king,  seems  unlikely  ever  to  find  time  to  write  his 
autobiography.  If  he  did,  it  might  consist  of  a  single 
paragraph — 500  pages  long.  Liederman  is  a  crammer. 
He  never  stops  to  measure  his  steps.  He  talks  loud,  fast 
and  constantly,  and  works  the  same  way.  On  a  good 
night,  he  manages  all  of  four  hours  of  sleep. 

The  founder  of  David's 
Cookies  went  to  Brooklyn 
Law  School  during  the  day  and 
to  cooking  school  at  night  to 
accommodate  his  legal  and  cu- 
linary interests.  With  that  odd 
couple  of  degrees,  he  headed 
for  Europe  in  1975  and  landed 
a  job  as  a  cuisinier  in  the  kitch- 
en of  fean  and  Pierre  Troisgros' 
restaurant  in  Roanne,  in  cen- 
tral France.  "A  lot  of  cooks 
burn  themselves  out  early," 
he  says,  recalling  his  burnout 
at  age  26.  "You're  standing  in  a 
120-degree  kitchen  with  the 
pots  flying  and  you're  working 
while  everyone  else  is  playing 
and  your  whole  life  is  back- 
wards." He  quit  cooking  also 
because  there  was  just  no 
money  in  it. 

Back  in  the  U.S.,  Liederman 
had  a  brief  fling  with  the  law, 
wrote  a  cookbook  called  Cook- 
ing the  Notwelle  Cuisine  in  Amer- 
ica (which  has  sold  100,000 
hardcover  and  paperback 
copies),  founded  a  sauce-base 
manufacturing  company  that 
his  brother  is  now  miming, 
and  opened  a  restaurant,  Man- 
hattan Market.  Now  managed 
by  his  wife,  the  restaurant  is 
successful,  but  no  gold  mine. 


Cookie  king  David  Liederman 
Turning  chips  and  batter  into  dough. 


In  1979  Liederman  opened  his  first  cookie  store.  It 
became  an  instant  hit.  He  opened  three  more  outlets  in 
the  succeeding  year.  New  York's  fastidious,  opinionat- 
ed food  critics  could  hardly  dream  up  enough  superla- 
tives to  praise  David's  Cookies.  Now,  with  84  David's 
Cookies  outlets  in  18  states,  the  cookie  king  is  finally 
persuaded  that  he  is  into  real  money. 

He  is  also  grappling  with 
real  problems:  utility  bills  that 
can  run  higher  than  rents, 
stiffer  competition  for  good  lo- 
cations, erratic  quality  control 
and  armed  robberies — the 
cookie  business  is  a  cash  busi- 
ness. "You  never  know  where 
it's  gonna  blow  up, "  Liederman 
complains,  sitting  in  his  office 
in  a  remodeled  town  house  on 
the  Upper  East  Side.  "And  it 
could  blow  up  pretty  bad." 

Liederman,  for  example, 
buys  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  chocolate  each  year  from 
Lindt  &  Spriingli,  the  Swiss 
chocolatier,  and  pays  in  Swiss 
francs.  "Every  morning,  when 
I  had  no  problems,  I  used  to 
pick  up  the  New  York  Times  and 
look  at  the  sports  pages  to  see 
how  the  Giants  or  Yankees 
were  doing,"  he  says.  "Now  I 
wake  up  in  a  total  trembling 
and  mn  to  look  at  the  financial 
pages  to  see  where  the  Swiss 
franc  is."  He  adds:  "Basically, 
you  believe  that  you  get  a  shot 
like  this  once  in  your  life.  If  a 
product  hits,  you  don't  know 
what  to  do.  You  just  somehow 
try  to  plow  through  the  days.  It 
ain't  easy."  And,  it  seems,  it 
gets  harder  all  the  time.— K.M. 
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Sweden's  prime  minister  wants  to  turn 
over  control  of  his  country's  industry  to  the 
trade  unions.  The  public  opposes,  but  he's 
Oushing  ahead  anyhow. 


The  road 
to  serfdom 


By  Rosemary  Brady 


Gunnar  Randholm,  60,  has 
1  spent  the  last  38  years  build- 
ing his  parents'  business  from  a 
.mall  electrical  equipment  manufac- 
turer into  a  conglomerate  with  $68 
Inillion  in  sales  in  seven  countries. 
'I'm  a  good  example  of  a  Swede  who 
las  worked  hard  since  the  war  and  so 
nelped  to  make  this  country's  indus- 
trial success.  I  export  30%  of  my  turn- 
over. I  pay  high  taxes.  And  now  the 
government  wants  to  set  up  funds  to 
sake  control  of  industry,"  he  says,  fin- 
gering a  gold-and-blue  button  with 
'Stop  the  Funds"  emblazoned  in 
iwedish. 

Randholm,  chairman  of  Eldon  AB, 
ecently  led  more  than  50,000  busi- 
nessmen and  supporters  in  Sweden's 
)iggest  public  protest  ever,  a  march 
igainst  the  Socialist  government's 
>roposed  "wage  earner  investment 
unds,"  the  union-controlled  funds 
hat  would  buy  shares  in  publicly 
.  raded  Swedish  companies.  The  gov- 
mment  proposes  buying  the  shares 
vith  proceeds  from  new  payroll  taxes 
nd  20%  levies  on  what  it  would  call 
■  'excess  company  profits."  That 
eems  fair  to  Sweden's  Socialists.  The 
ompanies  would  be  relieved  of  prof- 
ts,  but  they  could  satisfy  their  needs 
or  capital  when  they  got  the  money 
>ack  in  payment  for  their  shares, 
vhich  would  go  to  the  deserving 
mions  and  would  be  a  reward  for 
molding  down  wage  demands. 
The  idea  has  been  kicking  around 
ince  1976,  but  now  Prime  Minister 
Olof  Palme  is  actually  pushing  a  law 
hrough  parliament  to  create  five  $5 1 
aillion-a  year  funds  starting  early  in 
984.  A  poll  in  Sweden — and  the 
■wedes  put  great  stock  by  such 
iolls — says  54%  of  the  voters  oppose 
he  funds  and  another  30%  are  unde- 


cided. So  why  is  the  left-wing  govern- 
ment pushing  it?  Partly  for  ideologi- 
cal reasons  and  partly  to  please  profes- 
sional trade  union  bosses.  The  latter 
positively  slobber  at  the  prospect: 
Within  ten  years  the  scheme  would 
put  them  in  control  of  most  Swedish 
industry.  Palme  also  depends  on  sup- 


an  active  role  in  industrial  decision 
making  to  fight,  in  its  way,  of  course, 
the  country's  comparatively  low,  but 
rising,  4%  unemployment  rate. 

Once  a  model  of  prosperity,  Sweden 
is  coming  on  harder  times  because  of 
its  strenuous  efforts  to  share  the 
wealth.  Real  government  and  private 
spending  jumped  30%  in  the  1970s, 
while  capital  investment  dropped 
15%.  The  budget  deficit,  growing  be- 
cause of  cradle-to-grave  handouts, 
rose  elevenfold,  and  soaring  labor 
costs  hurt  Sweden's  export  competi- 
tiveness. Sweden  depends  on  its  trad- 
ing, and  its  great  industries — ship- 
building, timber  and  steelmaking— 
have  declined.  In  the  honeymoon 
after  his  election  last  year,  Palme  de- 
valued the  Swedish  krona  by  16%  and 
convinced  the  unions  to  accept  a  mere 
2%  wage  rise.  Exports  jumped  24%, 
company  profits  boomed  and  infla- 
tion slowed  to  9%. 

But  now  the  honeymoon  is  over. 
Stig  Malm,  head  of  the  blue-collar 
Trade  Union  Confederation,  demands 
an  11%  wage  increase  this  year,  and 
the  Socialists  fear  this  is  just  the  be- 


Fifiy  thousand  march  in  Stockholm  to  protest  the  government's  plan 
"Even  in  Sweden,  we  can  say  stop." 


port  of  the  small  Communist  party, 
with  20  seats  in  the  349-member  par- 
liament, to  pass  his  funds  law,  and  he 
will  get  that  support. 

"The  whole  idea  should  be  buried," 
declares  AB  Volvo's  Chief  Executive 
Pehr  Gyllenhammar. 

"If  the  unions  retain  the  opinion 
that  they  know  better  than  manage- 
ment how  to  run  the  companies,  then 
the  funds  could  be  very  dangerous  in- 
deed," Svenska  Handelsbanken's  se- 
nior economist  Rudolph  Jalakas  says. 
And,  indeed,  the  Swedish  Trade 
Union  Confederation  is  demanding 


ginning.  The  prime  minister  now 
brandishes  the  funds  as  a  carrot  for 
the  unions:  "It  would  be  absurd  for 
wage-earners  not  to  receive  a  part  of 
the  profits  [of  a  strengthened  Swedish 
industry],  but  at  the  same  time  they 
should  contribute  to  the  profits  by 
keeping  wage  claims  to  a  minimum." 

This  is  wishful  thinking.  If  labor 
costs  and  inflation  keep  rising,  the 
huge,  $11.5  billion  budget  deficit  will 
be  harder  to  cut,  foreign  borrowing 
will  be  stepped  up  and  the  govern- 
ment may  be  forced  to  devalue  the 
krona  again,  economist  Jalakas  says. 
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55  so 


"Your  Portfolio,  Sir." 

The  DOW  JONES  INVESTMENT  EVALUATOR™  is  computer  soft- 
ware that  serves  your  personal  investment  needs  at  home— accurately  and 
efficiently. 

A  Personalized  System 

With  the  INVESTMENT  EVALUATOR,  your  home  computer  and  a 
telephone  modem,  you  have  a  personalized  system  for  managing  your  port- 
folio. A  system  that  automatically  updates  and  tracks  only  those  stocks  you 
want  to  follow— allowing  you  to  evaluate  your  position  at  a  glance. 

Easy  Access  to  News  /Retrieval 

This  software  automatically  dials  and  connects  you  with  Dow  Jones 
News/Retrievalf  the  world's  leading  supplier  of  computerized  information 
on  demand.  It  allows  you  and  your  family  access  to  current  quotes,  finan- 
cial and  business  news,  general  news,  movie  reviews,  sports,  weather  and 
even  the  Academic  American  Encyclopedia. 

The  Right  Amount  of  Software  for  the  Job 

The  INVESTMENT  EVALUATOR  gives  you  the  capabilities  you  need 
without  making  you  pay  for  a  lot  of  complex  functions  you  may  never  use. 
Menu  screens  lead  you  to  what  you  want  with  one-touch  commands.  The 
program  is  completely  reliable,  comes  with  an  easy-to-follow  manual 
and  is  fully  supported  by  the  Dow  Jones  Customer  Service  hotline. 

From  Dow  Jones,  Publishers  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 

Dow  Jones  has  been  serving  the  business  and 
financial  communities  for  100  years.  Now 
Dow  Jones  Software1"  serves  you  at  home. 


For  a  free  brochure  call: 
1-800-345-8500  ext.  262 

(Alaska.  Hawaii  and  foreign  call  1-215-7897008  eat.  262) 


Dew  Jones  Software 


Dow  Jones  Investment  Evaluator1 

Available  for  Apple  II,  Apple  He.  D/ImIi  /VM 

IBM  PC  and  TI  Professional.  e  ,  „  £yCt  /  IK  tjt  I  lit 

Compatibility  with  Atari  and 

Commodore  to  follow.  Copyright  <£  Dow  Jones  A  Co.,  Inc,  1983.  All  Rights  reserved. 


Gunnar  Randbolm,  businessman  rebel 
Stall  upp!   Stand  upl" 


This  cycle  pushes  up  the  cost  of  irrn 
ports  and  the  workers'  pay  demands 
of  course.  (Quite  understandably,  the 
workers  are  more  interested  in  fattei 
pay  packets  than  in  power  for  theii 
union  leaders.)  The  economic  recov 
ery  under  way  could  stall  by  1985  oi 
1986,  Jalakas  says. 

Curiously,  the  proposed  takeover  o: 
industry  by  the  unions  has  failed  tc 
panic  investors.  To  the  contrary 
prices  in  the  booming  Swedish  stocl 
exchange  have  jumped  66%  this  year 
and  trading  has  tripled  since  1981.  Ir 
part,  that's  because  investors  may  set 
some  short-term  advantage  in  th« 
capital  infusion  that's  part  of  th« 
scheme,  or,  conversely,  figure  the  ide« 
will  peter  out.  Says  Randholm  of  El 
don  AB:  "The  trade  unions  may  ford 
Palme  to  go  ahead  with  the  funds,  bu 
in  the  long  term  all  the  oppositioi 
will  get  to  the  government.  The  pro 
test  march  shows  that  even  in  Swedei 
we  can  say  stop." 

Palme,  a  mixture  of  ideologue  am 
cunning  politician,  is  determined  t< 
bring  Sweden  yet  further  down  thi 
road  to  a  kind  of  socialism.  Mos 
Swedes  seem  to  oppose  him  on  this.  I 
the  pressure  gets  tough  enough,  hi 
might  back  down,  but  his  basic  theor 
seems  to  be  that  he  knows  better  thai 
the  voters  do  what's  good  for  them.  I 
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IUU  UU1N  I  LIVL  UN  UlNL  KUU/Vl  Al  MUML. 

WHY  LIVE  IN  ONE  ROOM  AWAY  FROM  HOME? 


Staying  in  one  room  is  no  way  to  live.  Or  travel.  Stay  at 
Guest  Quarters,  where  there  are  suites,  and  nothing  but 
spacious,  comfortable  suites,  exclusively.  That's  living. 
Instead  of  a  bed-surrounded-by- four- walls,  you  get  a  bedroom, 
living  room,  dining  area,  full  kitchen,  all  for  the  same  price  as  a 
single  room  at  other  fine  hotels. 
Plus,  you  get  Guest  Quarters'  answer  to  room 
service:  Suite  Service.  We  can  serve 
you  a  gourmet  dinner,  cater  your  party      (if  JJ 


or  meeting,  right  in  your  suite. 
We  can  even  prestock  your  pantry, 
bar,  or  refrigerator. 

Stay  at  Guest  Quarters.  And  find  out 
for  yourself  why  so  many  people  who 
have  never  stayed  at  Guest 
Quarters  before,  will  never 
m^fgmn    stay  anyplace 
|jw else  again. 


C  toll  free 

BO  424-2900 

I  'ashington.  DC.  call  861-6610 
C  sll  your  travel  consultant 


WASHINGTON,  DC 


HOUSTON,  TX     ATLANTA,  GA 


801  New  Hampshire  Ave  N  W      5353  Westheimer  Rd.      11 1  Perimeter  Center  West 
2500  Pennsylvania  Ave  N  W.       2929  Post  Oak  Blvd.       7000  Roswell  Rd 

ALEXANDRIA,  VA    GREENSBORO,  NC    TAMPA,  FL    CHARLOTTE,  NC 

100  S  Reynolds  St.  5929  W  Friendly  Ave.  1984  1984 


Wood  is  a  resistant  material. 

takes  shape  slowly,  sometimes  reluctantly..."  cjr„rd 


Ihe  Greyhound  Corporate 


For  a  copy  of  the  1982  Greyhound 
Annual  Report,  write  the  Public 
Relations  Department  Greyhound 
Tower.  Phoenix,  Arizona  85077 


Unlike  clay,  which  takes  shape  quickly, 
wood  resists  the  chisel  and  the  adze.  It  takes 
muscle  and  time  to  pare  away  the  husk  and  reveal 
the  heartwood.  It  takes  the  ability  to  visualize  in 
the  third  dimension  and  the  patience  to  go  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  about  the  task.  And  then,  in  a 
single  instant  there  is  a  moment  when  form  and 
essence  mingle,  and  life  seems  to  spring  from  the 
wood. 

The  result  is  something  greater  than  the 
combined  skill  of  the  artist  or  the  elegance  of  the 
raw  material  The  result  is  something  different  and 
enduring.  Something  imbued  with  spirit 


As  the  new  chairman  of  The  Greyhoi 
Corporation.  I  commissioned  the  wood  car\ 
the  cover  of  our  1982  annual  report  as  much 
symbolism  as  its  beauty.  It  represents  what' 
doing  at  Greyhound  . . .  honing  and  refining! 
body  corporate .  paring  away  the  excess  a 
revealing  the  essential  strength  and  enduraj 
that  he  beneath. 

The  Greyhound  Corporation  today  isl 
what  it  was  a  year  ago,  nor  what  it  will  be  tv^ 
five  years  or  a  decade  from  now  We  have  rrl 
Greyhound  leaner  and  swifter  through  disptj 
of  a  number  of  subsidiaries  and.  in  the  mon| 


c  ne,  we  will  be  adding  to  its  size  and  diversity 
21/vell,  giving  it  the  chance  to  stretch  its  abilities 
Hi  run,  full  out,  wherever  imagination  and  excel- 
I  :e  can  take  it. 

There  is  nothing  haphazard  about  these 
c  inges,  however.  At  Greyhound,  we  operate  in 
t!  conviction  that  planning  begets  progress*. 
t  \i  so,  before  we  turn  our  hand  to  any  aspect 
c  haping  the  corporation  into  a  more  vibrant, 
cliamic  organization,  we  immerse  ourselves  in 
n  iculous  planning.  There  also  has  to  be  disci- 
f  e.  The  hard  discipline  of  assuming  respon- 


sibility for  decision-making,  for  profitability,  for 
managing  our  own  future. 

This  wood  carving  of  the  greyhound  has 
evoked  an  unusual  response  from  people.  One 
I  think  is  more  than  just  artistic  in  nature.  It  has 
something  to  do  with  a  respect  for  excellence, 
with  a  recognition  of  high  courage  and  determina- 
tion. I  like  to  think  The  Greyhound  Corporation 
embodies  that  same  spirit! 


The  Greyhound  Corporation 


who  will  send  you  the  bill? 


Choose- 
or  else 


By  Laura  R.  W albert 


It's  1986.  You  pick  up  the  tele- 
phone in  your  New  York  office  to 
call  Chicago.  But  first  you  dial  a 
four-digit  code  that  bills  the  call 
through  AT&T,  MCI,  Sprint,  Western 
Union  or  anothei  long-distance  carri- 
er. If  you've  already  given  all  your 
business  to  one  carrier,  you  can  skip 
the  access  code  and  dial  as  usual. 

But  who  gets  to  bill  your  call  if  you 
haven't  picked  a  carrier?  The  issue 
remains  unresolved,  and,  as  you 
might  expect,  a  lot  of  money  is  riding 
on  the  outcome.  Phone  customers 
spend  $110  million  a  day  on  long- 
distance calls.  A  tiny  additional  frac- 
tion of  that  business  would  enrich 
earners  such  as  MCI  Communica- 
tions, for  example,  whose  revenues 
now  run  $1  billion  a  year. 

The  way  the  phone  companies  fig- 
ure it,  50%  or  more  of  phone  custom- 
ers will  fail  to  designate  long-distance 
call  carriers  in  the  first  months  of  the 
new  system,  effective  late  in  1984.  "It 
will  take  forever  to  teach  all  of  Amer- 
ica to  designate  its  calls,"  an  MCI 
spokesman  complains,  adding  illogi- 
caily,  "and  that's  conservative." 

The  nondesignation  issue  is  likely 
to  be  resolved  in  federal  court.  There, 
predictably,  the  phone  competitors 
have  tendered  conflicting  opinions  on 
how  to  handle  nondesignated  calls. 
Ameritech,  the  company  being  formed 
from  AT&T's  midwestem  operating 
companies,  has  proposed  that  all  calls 
not  otherwise  designated  get  routed 
through  AT&T  Communications,  the 
long-distance  survivor  of  AT&T.  Rea- 
sons: This  would  provide  the  phone 
customer  continuity  of  service,  and 
help  the  former  Bell  companies  oper- 
ate economically.  Naturally.  AT&T 
likes  the  idea.  So  does  Southwestern 
Bell,  another  operating  company. 


But  MCI  and  GTE's  Sprint  argue 
that  Ameritech's  proposal  under- 
mines the  competitiveness  intended 
by  the  consent  decree  breaking  up 
AT&T.  The  Justice  Department 
maintains  that  Ameritech's  proposal 
is  a  permissible  one  to  consider  but 
has  expressed  no  opinion  on  its  merit. 

Several  things  are  clear.  The  easiest 
solution  would  be  to  route  all  nondes- 


PUZZle:  If  VOU  don't  tell  the  phone  COm-       The  fairest  solution  MCI  argues  l 
J   J  til  to  "1VVV  UP  tne  nondesignated  calls 

pUnV  WhO  haS  yOUr  lOng-diStanCe  bUSineSS,    among  competing  carriers,  each  would 

get  the  same  proportion  that  it  got  oi 
designated-call  business.  If,  for  examH 
pie,  Western  Electric  got  5%  of  thd 
New  York- Chicago  designated-call 
business,  then  it  would  also  get  5%  ot 
the  nondesignated  business. 

Yet  again,  the  breakup  was  intend 
ed  to  encourage  competition,  not  alio 
cate  the  market.  Any  allocation  sysn 
tern  also  would  create  big  administra 
tive  costs  and  tangles.  In  fact,  phone 
companies  are  now  unable  to  allocate 
individual  calls,  they  would  have  to 
try  to  allocate  individual  customers 
from  an  ever-changing  customer  base 
an  effort  immensely  complicated  in 
that  not  all  locations  and  customers 
will  be  served  by  all  carriers. 

From  the  customers'  point  of  view 
poorer  service  could .  result.  AT&T 
currently  gets  94%  of  the  long-dis 
tance  business.  MCI,  its  biggest  com 
petitor  with  3.5%,  will  become  capa 
ble  of  handling  no  more  than  8%  oj 
the  business  by  1986,  according  to  onq 
estimate.  "If  they  start  dumping  mil 
lions  of  phone  calls  into  non-AT&l 
networks,  those  networks  will  simplj 
come  to  a  standstill,"  says  analysi 
Ken  Bosomworth  of  IRD,  a  Norwalld 
Conn. -based  consulting  firm.  "Tb 
physical  plant  does  not  exist  to  hand! 
equal  allocation.  It  cannot  work." 

Why  not  program  the  system  t< 
block  any  long-distance  call  placed  b) 
a  caller  who  won't  designate  a  carriei 
the  way  improperly  dialed  calls  al 
ready  are  blocked,  with  a  messagi 
asking  the  caller  to  dial  again  using  ai 
access  code?  It's  an  elegant  solutioi 
almost  nobody  wants.  Most  phoni 
companies  say  it  would  be  too  confus 
ing  and  disruptive,  especially  for  pool 
ly  informed,  infrequent  users  of  thi 
long  lines.  Even  now,  Ameritecl 
claims  its  surveys  show  25%  of  dial 
ers  of  blocked  calls  don't  try  again. 

Pacific  Telesis  Group,  alone  of  th 
newly  independent  Bell  companies 
intends  to  block  nondesignated  long 
distance  calls.  Says  Reed  Waters,  Pac 
Tel  vice  president  for  regulatory  mal 
te'rs:  "We  want  to  force  the  custome 
to  make  a  choice  rather  than  autc 
matically  divert  traffic  one  way  or  th 
other.  Then  we're  completely  fail 
We're  going  to  be  dependent  on  a 
these  long-distance  carriers  to  provid 
something  like  25%  to  30%  of  OU 
revenues.  We're  interested  in  keepin 
good  relationships  with  them  all." 

If  PacTel's  solution  prevails  else 
where,  it  won't  take  many  messag 
units  to  give  the  customer  the  word 
"You've  got  a  choice.  You  will  mak 
it — or  else!"  ■ 


ignated  calls  through  a  single  carrier, 
just  as  they  are  routed  now.  But  as  the 
only  carrier  that  now  does  long-dis- 
tance business  everywhere,  that  carri- 
er would  certainly  be  AT&T.  Yet 
AT&T  itself,  as  a  holding  company 
and  long-distance  carrier,  has  created 
no  system  for  billing  individual  cus- 
tomers and  instead  has  relied  on  its 
operating  arms.  They  would  probably 
continue  to  get  AT&T's  billing  busi- 
ness in  a  system  that  made  AT&T  the 
carrier  for  all  nondesignated  calls. 
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Speed.  Reliability.  Economy. 
That's  what  we  deliver  over  90000  times  every  single  day. 


cellence.  That's  what  we  're  com- 
'dtoat  Express  Mail  Next  Day 
ice  from  the  Post  Office.  We  give 
ust  about  everything  you  could 
or  in  overnight  delivery.  Including 
avings. 

ir  2-Pound  Pak,  for  instance,  is 
59.35.  About  half  what  most 

"s  charge. 

at  s  so  little  to  pay  for  so  much 

Jility. 

d  for  so  much  convenience,  too. 
ave  over  3, 500  Express  Mail  post 
?s  across  the  country.  Plus  hun- 


dreds of  collection  boxes,  for  prepaid 
items,  in  most  major  cities.  So  when 
you  need  to  send  something,  chances 


EXPRESS 
MAIL 

fflP 

SERVICE 


are,  we're  just  a  few  steps  away. 

To  top  it  all  off,  we  deliver  on  week- 
ends— at  no  extra  charge.  And  we 
handle  packages  of  up  to  70  pounds. 

So  next  time,  send  yours  with 
Express  Mail  Service  from  the  Post 
Office.  And  we  'II  deliver  it  the  same 
way  we  deliver  over  90,000  others 
every  day.  Quickly.  Reliably.  And 
economically. 

EXPRESS  MAIL 

NEXT  DAY  SERVICE, 


The  2-Pound  Pak  $9.35.  We  deliver  excellence...  for  less. 
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The  Up  &  Comers 


fl  It's  easier  to  become  an  Up  &  Comer  than  to  remain  one. 
_  —Here's  bote  some  companies  manage  to  stay  on  top. 


The  Class  of  1983 

Breaking  the  barriers 


By  Paul  B.  Brown 
and  Steve  Kichen 


LE  CREAM  FLAVORS 


ANYBODY  CAN  MAKE  his  first 
product  a  success,"  says  Sir- 
b  jang  (Jugi)  Tandon,  president 
of  California-based  Tandon  Corp. 
"That's  what  he  knows.  That's  what 
got  him  into  business.  The  real  test  is 
to  go  on  from  there." 

Tandon  itself  has  gone 
on  from  there.  So  much  so 
that  it  has  become 
Forbes'  Up  &  Comer  of 
the  year  (see  stoiy.  p.  214). 
But  other  small  and  prom- 
ising companies  have  dis- 
appeared this  year  from 
the  Forbes  list  of  Up  & 
Comers,  a  ranking  of  the 
best  small  publicly  held 
companies  in  America. 
The  lingering  effects  of 
the  recession  turned  little 
weaknesses  into  big  ones. 
Most  of  the  companies 
that  disappeared  from  the 
list  did  so  because  of  their 
inability  to  maintain  an 
average  increase  in  earn- 
ings per  share  of  15%  or 
more  over  five  years.  That 
is  one  of  the  stringent 
standards  that  must  be 
met  to  qualify  a  companv 
for  the  list. 


What's  an  Up  &  Comer?  It's  a 
smallish  company  that  Forbes  thinks 
has  an  excellent  chance  of  turning 
into  a  great  company. 

How  do  we  pick  them?  By  applying 
tough  standards.  These  include: 

An  average  return  on  equity  of  at 
least  15%  over  the  past  five  years. 
This  must  be  achieved  with  debt  not 


Dreyer's  Oxiinnan  T.  Gary  Rogers 
Sweet  increases. 


exceeding  equity — to  eliminate  high 
ly  leveraged,  speculative  businesses. 

Sales  not  exceeding  S250  million 
year — beyond  that  we  figure  a  con 
pany  can  no  longer  be  considered 
"comer";  it  has  already  arrived. 

Last  year's  list  excluded  companie 
with  sales  above  S100  million.  Il 
creasing  the  limit  has  qualified  only 
few  additional  companit 
for  this  year's  list  of  2^ 
companies,  because  of  tH 
demanding  earnings  crit 
ria.  Increasing  the  salt 
limit  reflects  the  iud 
ment  that  in  today's  cc 
porate  environment 
company  with  sales  und 
S250  million  is  still  rel 
tively  small  and  still  e 
joys  a  large  potential  f 
growth,  perhaps  ultimat 
ly  to  join  the  Forbes  list 
the  500  largest  Americ; 
companies. 

Making  the  list  is  o: 
thing.  (The  143  newcoi 
ers  to  the  listing  are  inc 
cated  with  a  bullet.)  Sta 
ing  there  is  another. 

Tandon  was  exaci 
right  when  he  stated  tt 
the  problem  was  not 
achieving  success  but 
maintaining  it.  lugi  Ta 
don  has  done  it  throu 
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novation.  He  has  stayed  on  the  crest 
I  the  personal  computer  wave  by 
ding  better  and  cheaper  disk  drives 
[  his  successful  product  line. 
T.    Gary    Rogers,    chairman  of 
reyer's  Grand  Ice  Cream,  has  used  a 
afferent  approach — pricing.  Rogers 
is  counted  on  steady  increases  in  the 
•ices  for  his  confections  to  finance 
pansion  from  his  Oak- 
nd,  Calif,  base  into  19 
;stern  and  midwestern 
ates.  ("It  is  frightening 
take  this  to  its  logical 
nclusion  but,  up  until 
lis  point,  a  price  hike  has 
ver  hurt  us  and  often 
les  have  picked  up  as  a 
suit,"  says  Rogers.)  His 
e  cream  sells  at  retail 
out  25%  higher  than 
fe  typical  name  brand 
Id  in  the  supermarket. 
Edward  Botwinick, 
airman    of  Timeplex, 
Is  given  the  matter  of 
Dwth    much  thought, 
ong  with   more  than 
%  of  this  year's  Up  & 
)mers,    Timeplex,  in 
oodcliff  Lake,  N.J.,  is 
gaged  in  advanced  tech- 
logy  as  a  manufacturer 
electronic  data  commu- 
:ations  equipment  for 
T&T   and   others.  Its 


sales  have  tripled  in  the  past  five 
years,  to  $37.8  million.  Its  earnings 
have  increased  by  25%  a  year  during 
that  time.  Timeplex'  greatest  problem 
in  keeping  this  growth  going  was  to 
recruit  enough  good  new  people.  "I 
knew  we  had  to  do  something  when  I 
realized  I  was  spending  80%  of  my 
time  backstopping  people  who  could 


Electro  Rent  Chairman  Daniel  Greenberg 
Let  McDonald's  sell  hamburgers. 


not  do  their  jobs  adequately,"  Botwin- 
ick says.  "Because  of  that,  I  couldn't 
do  my  job." 

Having  identified  the  problem, 
what  did  Botwinick  do  about  it?  He 
gave  recruiting  his  main  attention. 
Says  he:  "We  have  just  put  in  another 
level  of  management  and  are  adding 
new  people. 

"Making  that  decision 
was  a  bitch.  We  were  a 
close  family.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  I  knew  every- 
body on  a  first-name  ba- 
sis. I  played  tennis  and 
softball  with  them,  we 
went  drinking  together. 
But  a  lot  of  the  people  I 
used  to  see  socially  are 
now  three  or  four  levels 
down  from  me.  I  don't  see 
them  month  to  month,  let 
alone  every  week.  The 
facts  simply  are  that  some 
of  the  people  who  helped 
us  grow  from  $20  million 
toward  $50  million  are 
not  adequate  for  future 
growth.  They  are  margin- 
ally adequate  now." 

Botwinick  hired  several 
headhunters  who  will  try 
to  lure  communications 
executives  from  compa- 
nies that  already  have 
broken      through  the 
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growth  barriers  to  attain 
sales  of  $200  to  $400  mil- 
lion a  year.  As  he  said, 
that  means  a  break  with 
the  past.  It  means  hurting 
people  who  helped  him 
build  the  company  but  arc 
not  adequate  to  the  tasks 
at  hand  now. 

Talks  with  chief  execu- 
tives of  several  dozen  oth- 
er Up  &  Comers  on  our 
list  show  certain  com- 
monsense  themes  that 
underlie  their  efforts  to 
keep  that  growth  from  pe- 
tering out.  Among  them: 

•  Stick  to  what  you  know. 
If  you  had  gained  your  ex- 
pertise at  Digital,  IBM  or 
Honeywell,  and  your  first  product  is  a 
computer  memory,  your  second  prod- 
uct probably  should  not  be  a  ham- 
burger. Let  McDonald's  sell  the 
hamburgers. 

Electro  Rent  Corp.,  a  Santa  Monica, 
Calif,  company  that  rents  sophisti- 
cated electronic  equipment  to  aero- 
space, electronics  and  defense  compa- 
nies, understands  that  well.  Its  sales 


M.D.C.  I 'resident  Michael  A  Feiner 
Faster  than  the  big  boys. 


have  grown  by  more  than  28%  a  year 
in  the  past  five  years.  But  the  com- 
pany faced  a  tremendous  inventory 
problem.  Its  customers  were  reluctant 
to  continue  renting,  say,  a  first-gen- 
eration oscilloscope  when  the  second 
generation  became  available.  The 
older  instrument,  still  not  even  fully 
depreciated,  threatened  to  become  an 
expensive  relic.  Solution? 


"We  went  into  the  used 
equipment  business,  and 
created  a  market  out  ol 
whole  cloth,"  says  Chair 
man  Daniel  Greenberg 
"The  equipment  we  rem 
is  not  like  cars,  which 
wear  out  in  three  to  foui 
years.  What  we  do  at  th< 
end  of  the  three  to  fou: 
years — the  average  renta 
life — is  recalibrate  and  re 
furbish  the  equipment] 
We  need  service  centers  aj 
part  of  our  rental  business 
anyway.  We  often  offej 
warranties  [on  used  equipi 
ment]  that  equal  those  o 
the  manufacturers." 
Electro  Rent  sells  thj 
used  older  equipment  at  as  much  aj 
50%  discount  from  the  current  lis 
price.  His  cost-conscious  customer! 
are  those  who  don't  require  state-ol 
the-art  gear.  The  result  is  that  Green( 
berg  has  turned  a  potential  habilir 
into  an  asset.  Used  equipment  sale 
have  become  the  fastest-growing  seg 
ment  of  Electro  Rent's  business.  Thei 
now  account  for  25%  of  the  com 


zany's  sales. 

•  Don 't  reini  :ent  the  wheel.  The  world 
probably  doesn't  need  another  person- 
il  computer,  for  example.  However, 
:he  proliferation  of  computers,  word 
jrocessors,  video  games  and  other 
;uch  products  has  created  a  great  deal 
)f  electronic  background  noise — and 
516  million  a  year  in  sales  for  Spec- 
rum  Control,  Inc.,  Erie,  Penna.  "All 
ve  are  doing,"  says  Spectrum's  Chair- 
nan  Thomas  L.  Venable,  "is  matchi- 
ng up  with  what  our  industrial  soci- 
ity  needs."  The  need  is  growing.  Last 
nonth  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  ruled  that  machines  us- 
ng  microprocessors  must  meet  an 
mission  standard  for  radio  frequency 
:nergy.  In  addition  to  building  filters 
o  control  those  emissions,  Spectrum 
ilso  performs  emission  tests  for  com- 
>anies  that  use  microprocessors. 

•  Remain  flexible  The  only  constant 
s  change,  an  axiom  often  uttered  by 


the  chief  executives  of  Up  &  Comers. 
One  of  the  few  advantages  in  corpo- 
rate smallness,  but  a  real  one,  is  the 
ability  to  respond  faster  than  large 
competitors.  That,  says  Michael  A. 
Feiner,  president  of  M.D.C.  Corp.,  a 
real  estate  developer  and  builder  in 
the  Denver  metropolitan  area,  is  part- 
ly why  his  company  continued  to 
make  money  during  years  when  the 
real  estate  industry  was  squeezed  by 
high  mortgage  interest  rates. 

"We  respond  to  changes  very  quick- 
ly," Feiner  says.  "So  even  though 
housing  starts  in  the  Denver  area  fell 
last  year  to  around  13,000,  compared 
with  a  high  of  42,000  in  1972,  we  did 
well  because  we  noticed  there  were 
two  areas  that  were  relatively  unaf- 
fected— the  starter-home  market  and 
semi-custom-built  homes  in  the 
$150,000-to-$250,000  range  bought 
by  executives  transferred  into  the 
area.  So  that  is  what  we  concentrated 


on.  We  stayed  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
market,  where  historically  the  great- 
est number  of  sales  take  place." 

M.D.C.  also  took  advantage  of  re- 
trenchment by  others.  "When  things 
are  going  well,  you  can't  expand  into 
another  guy's  market,"  Feiner  says. 
"He'll  cut  your  pants  off.  But  we  fig- 
ure that  we  could  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  25%  of  our  competition 
withdrew  in  1981  and  1982.  We  sold 
$10  million  of  debentures  and  we 
then  had  enough  capital  to  tie  up  land 
for  10,000  units.  As  things  have  got- 
ten better,  we  are  selling  some  of  that 
land  to  other  builders  at  a  significant 
profit." 

Such  rules  may  sound  simple,  but 
following  them  successfully  isn't.  It's 
the  execution  that  counts.  That's  why 
out  of  approximately  3,000  publicly 
held  companies  with  sales  under  $250 
million,  only  9%  managed  to  become 
Up  &  Comers  this  year.  ■ 


Good-bye  to  some  good  buys 


If  you  study  the  Forbes  list  of  Up  &  Comers  looking 
for  stocks  to  buy,  you  probably  aren't  alone.  Of  the 
293  companies  on  last  year's  list,  12  have  since  been 
acquired  by  other  firms.  And  4  Up  &  Comers  on  this 
year's  list  are  already  in  various  stages  of  acquisition. 
They  are: 

•  Depositors  Corp.,  Augusta,  Me.  Maine's  largest  bank 
holding  company  has  agreed  to  be  acquired  by  Key 
Banks  Inc.  of  Albany,  N.Y.  for  about  $31  a  share.  When 
the  deal  was  announced,  Depositors  stock  was  trading 
in  the  low  20s.  Depositors  Chairman  Wallace  M.  Ha- 
selton  says  the  growth  in  interstate  banking  made  the 
merger  attractive.  "I  think  we  would  have  been  able  to 
survive  and  compete  without  the  merger,  but  I  don't 
think  our  shareholders  or  depositors  would  have  fared 
as  well,"  he  says.  Final  regulatory  approval  is  expected 
by  January. 

•  Instacom,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex.  The  company,  which 
provides  financial  services  for  the  trucking  industry  and 
check-verification  services  for  retailers,  has  agreed  to 
sell  out  to  Comdata  Network,  Nashville,  which  is  in 
similar  businesses.  The  deal,  which  has  been  approved 
by  both  boards  and  is  awaiting  shareholder  approval, 
calls  for  shareholders  of  Instacom  to  receive  0. 7  of  a  share 
of  Comdata  stock  for  each  share  of  Instacom  they  own. 
Says  Instacom  Chairman  William  C.  Kennedy  Jr.:  "We 
had  talked  about  merging  from  time  to  time.  But  only 
recently  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  were  expanding  into 
complementary  lines,  and  it  didn't  make  much  sense  for 
us  to  try  to  do  that  and  fight  one  another  as  well." 

When  the  merger  was  announced  early  this  summer, 
Instacom  stock  was  trading  at  about  $15  a  share.  At 
recent  prices  that  would  be  exchanged  for  approximate- 
ly $21  worth  of  Comdata  stock. 

•  Godfather's  Pizza,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb.  The  company, 
which  operates  a  chain  of  franchised  pizza  restaurants 
in  42  states,  has  agreed  to  be  acquired  by  Chart  House 
Inc.  Chart  House,  of  Lafayette,  La.,  operates  steak- 
houses  and  Mexican  restaurants  and  more  Burger  King 


franchises  than  anyone  else.  The  agreement,  subject  to 
approval  by  both  boards,  calls  for  Godfather's  share- 
holders to  receive  0.57  of  a  share  of  Chart  House  stock 
for  each  share  of  Godfather's  stock.  At  recent  prices  it 
is  almost  an  even  swap.  Godfather's  Chairman  William 
M.  Theisen  will  become  the  single  largest  Chart  House 
shareholder,  with  23%  of  the  stock.  "The  combined 
companies  will  help  Godfather's  expand  its  menus  and 
give  us  the  strength  to  resist  any  downturns,"  says 
Theisen. 

•  Cellu-Craft  Inc.,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  The  com- 
pany's board  of  directors  has  given  preliminary  approv- 
al for  the  manufacturer  of  flexible  packaging  for  the 
food  and  soft  drink  industries  to  be  acquired  by  a 
private  group  of  investors  for  $9  a  share.  The  investor 
group  includes  Chairman  Selig  S.  Burrows  and  Presi- 
dent William  L.  Westerman,  among  others. 

An  acquisition  that  was  called  off  involved  Aeroflex 
Laboratories  Inc.,  a  Plainview,  N.Y.  electronics  manu- 
facturer, and  Superior  Manufacturing  &  Instrument  Corp., 
a  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  electronics  and  automotive 
replacement  parts  company.  Aeroflex  offered  $15  mil- 
lion in  stock  for  Superior,  but,  says  Aeroflex  Chairman 
Julius  D.  Winer,  "We  just  couldn't  get  all  the  details  to 
work." 

The  following  companies  on  the  1982  list  of  Up  & 
Comers  have  disappeared  from  the  1983  list  because  of 
acquisition  or  merger:  BalCo  Energy,  which  merged 
into  Forge  Energy;  Bank  of  Commerce,  acquired  by 
Norstar;  Breeze  Corp.,  acquired  by  TransTechnology 
Corp.;  Brennand-Paige  Industries,  now  part  of  Thack- 
ery  Corp.;  Cado  Systems,  acquired  by  Continental 
Telecom;  Chem-Nuclear  Systems,  merged  into  WMI 
Holdings;  Federated  Investors,  taken  over  by  Aetna  Life 
&.  Casualty;  Glassrock  Medical  Services,  bought  by 
BOC  Group;  Narda  Microwave,  taken  over  by  Loral; 
New  Orleans  Bancshares,  taken  over  by  First  Com- 
merce Corp.;  Radiofone,  acquired  by  Metromedia;  and 
Wham-O  Manufacturing,  acquired  by  Kransco. — P.B.B. 
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One  place  you'll  find  Househol 
International  is  near  Deshler, 
Nebraska.  Our  Ohio  Gear 
manufacturing  subsidiary 
provides  the  drive  gears  for 
center  pivot  irrigation 
systems  that  farmers  use 
to  raise  crops  for  a 
hungry  world. 

Manufacturing  important 
products  is  only  one  of  our 
avenues  to  growth.  With  $7.8 
billion  in  sales,  we're  a  force 
in  four  vital  businesses- 
manufacturing,  financial 
services,  merchandising, 
and  transportation-and  the 
57th  largest  corporation  in 
the  United  States.  Every  year, 
our  diversified  operations 
serve  eight  out  of  ten  Ameri- 
can families.  We're  growing. 
And  we  deserve  a  closer  look. 


To  find  out  more  about  us, 
please  write: 

Household  International 
Department  M2 
2700  Sanders  Road 
Prospect  Heights,  Illinois  60070 


ancial  Services 
Merchandising 
Manufacturing 
Transportation 


IN  1784  WE  STARTED 
ANOTHER  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

BANKING. 


Back  when  Boston  was  a  bustling  seaport  of  17.000 
people,  James  Bowdoin-patriot,  philosopher,  and  Governor 
of  Massachusetts-had  a  brave,  new  idea. 
He  founded  a  bank  to  serve  the  people. 

Before  then,  if  you  needed  money, 
you  were  forced  to  obtain  a  difficult  loan 
from  a  wealthy  merchant. 

So  on  the  day  after  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  1784,  what  is  now  Bank  of  Boston 
opened  for  business. 

Over  the  past  200  years  we  have 
led  the  way  in  commercial  banking. 


We  were  the  first  to  offer  long-term,  unsecured  business  loaj 
The  first  to  be  involved  in  factoring.  And  our  export  credit 
management  service  is  the  oldest  and 
extensive  in  the  country. 

Today,  we  serve  a  market  of 
a  half -billion,  with  more  than  200  off 
in  40  countries  around  the  world  anc 
throughout  the  U.S. 

So  if  you  are  a  company  deed 
mined  to  put  your  brave,  new  ideas  a 
j  work,  we  are  the  bank  determined  trj 
^  help  you  do  it. 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 


WORLD  HEADQUARTERS  BOSTON  U  S  OFF1  ES  IN  DALLAS  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  NEW  YORK.  WORLDWIDE  OFFICES  IN  ARGENTINA  •  AUSTRALIA  •  BAB 
BAHRAIN  •  BOLIVIA  •  BRAZIL  •  CAMEROON  •  ".ANADA  •  CAYMAN  ISLANDS  •  CHANNEL  ISLANDS  •  CHILE  •  COSTA  RICA  •  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  •  FRANCE  •  GERMANY  •  GUATEMALAN 
HONDURAS  •  HONG  KONG  •  JAPAN  •         •  KOREA  •  LUXEMBOURG  •  MEXICO  •  NIGERIA  •  PANAMA  •  PARAGUAY  •  PHILIPPINES  •  PUERTO  RICO  •  SINGAPORE  •  SWITZERLAND  •  TAWj 

THAILAND  •  UNITED  KINGDOM  •  URUGUAY  •  VENEZUELA  •  ZIMBABWE 
©1983  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
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Up  &  Comers/The  Class  of  '83  J| 


Here  are  the  277  best  small  publicly  held  companies  traded  in  the  U.S.,  ranked  by 
average  return  on  equity.  Another  table,  beginning  on  page  198,  lists  the  Up  &  Corners 
alphabetically  and  shows  their  relative  positions  by  sales,  net  profits,  market  value  and 

five-year  average  return  on  equity. 


Return  on  equity 

5-year 

Book 

Long- 

latest 

EPS 

value 

term 

 Price  

5-year 

12 

growth 

Sales* 

Profits* 

per 

debt/ 

recent 

%  change 

Latest  12  months 

"CUlllUdlly/  <  It  U*lt  H?x> 

average 

months 

(mils) 

(mils) 

t'q  n  1 1 V 

1983 

EPS 

P/E 

GTS  Corp 

547.4% 

7.8% 

15% 

$  8.4 

$  0.5 

$  2.03 

33% 

107s 

257% 

$0.16 

68.0 

oilfield  services 

• 

Oak  Hill  Sportswear 

141.5 

21.2 

1 13 

76.4 

2.9 

3.85 

18 

7 

93 

0.82 

8.5 

apparel 

Coeut  d  Alene  Amines 

131.5 

16.5 

59 

8.3 

I  7 

3  02 

7 

1  Q 

iy 

7 

1 

0.50 

38.0 

silt  et  c  Luijiif-i  nutting 

Key  Pharmaceuticals 

100.3 

36.8 

85 

82.3 

12.3 

1.63 

2 

31'/4 

0 

0.60 

52.1 

ethical  drugs 

• 

Williams  Electronics 

on  7 

yu.  f 

86 

129.2 

15.9 

5.97 

77 

1 1 

_1 

1.70 

6.5 

coin-operated  games 

Pioneer  Group 

89.2 

39.1 

34 

15.0 

4.0 

6.49 

0 

50 

35 

2.54 

19.7 

finance 

Continuum 

84.3 

11.2 

15 

20.2 

0.5 

5.24 

1 

20 

-1 

0.59 

33.9 

computer  software 

Sage  Energy 

79.3 

26.3 

46 

80.3 

18.9 

5.81 

41 

151/2 

100 

i  n  j 

1  U.  1 

oil,  gas  e.xpl,  dev.  drill 

WD-40  Co 

62.5 

37.2 

16 

50.1 

8.0 

2.87 

0 

19% 

4 

1.07 

18.5 

lubricants 

• 

General  Physics 

61.4 

21.3 

44 

31.4 

3.2 

3.38 

0 

8V2 

0 

0.72 

11.8 

training  sves  fur  utilities 

• 

Reeves  Communications 

60.4 

10.4 

54 

213.8 

7.7 

5.96 

71 

11  Vi 

-34 

0.62 

18.5 

communications  '< 

Alpha  Microsystems 

59.3 

16.4 

37 

29.2 

1.7 

6.26 

0 

15 

21 

1  03 

14  6 

computer  equipment 

Initio 

59.1  • 

22.0 

45 

23.1 

1.5 

2.09 

5 

6% 

73 

0.46 

14.9 

mail-order  sales 

• 

Campbell  Red  Lake 

56.2 

28.0 

18 

81.8 

29.1 

2.78 

6 

24W 

-13 

0.78 

31.1 

gold  mining 

CACI  Inc  (Unit) 

52.3 

25.9 

49 

114.3 

3.7 

1.54 

1 

10 

-32 

0.40 

25.0 

technical  consulting 

• 

DCNY  Corp 

52.1 

26.8 

41 

194.0 

25.6 

31.93 

0 

41 

13 

8.57 

4.8 

finance 

McRae  Inds 

49.4 

9.7 

21 

12.4 

1.5 

2.26 

9 

5  Vi 

-3 

0.22 

25.0 

footwear 

Georgia  Bonded  Fibers 

49.1 

29.1 

23 

27.6 

1.3 

2.79 

34 

m. 

-7 

1.01 

6.4 

fibers 

Nature's  Sunshine  Prods 

48.6 

29.1 

43 

25.4 

1.1 

2.88 

23 

10% 

65 

1.01 

10.6 

food  processing 

Silicon  General 

48.6 

24.6 

15 

29.3 

4.4 

1.54 

13 

13'/2 

116 

0.38 

35.5 

electronics 

• 

National  Education 

48.3 

24.2 

18 

134.9 

5.5 

5.33 

46 

307/x 

145 

1.29 

23.9 

vocational  training 

Bolar  Pharmaceutical 

48.3 

24.1 

27 

18.8 

3.6 

4.14 

0 

28% 

-9 

1.00 

28.6 

ethical  drugs 

Dranetz  Technologies 

47.3 

23.1 

15 

18.5 

2.1 

2.47 

0 

17 

115 

0.57 

29.7 

precision  instruments 

Comprehensive  Care 

46.5 

12.8 

32 

86.1 

10.8 

8.40 

8 

23% 

26 

1.08 

22.0 

health  care  sen  it  e\ 


•    Electrospace  Systems 

46.1 

31.2 

35 

62.1 

6.2 

2.50 

8 

30% 

75 

0.78 

39.4 

electronics 

Windmere  Corp 

45.5 

21.3 

15 

61.3 

5.6 

3.46 

2 

11  Vi 

67 

0.74 

15.5 

personal  care  prods 

•     La  Land  Offshore  Expl 

45.2 

15.6 

19 

58.3 

11.8 

4.35 

77 

10% 

64 

0.68 

15.1 

oil  &  gas 

C-COR  Electronics 

43.9 

32.7 

107 

24.8 

3.4 

3.21 

7 

14'/2 

-27 

1.05 

13.8 

electronics 

•New  addition  to  1983  Up  &  Comers  list.    'Latest  fiscal  year 

Sources  Standard  &  Poor's,  William  O'Neil  &  Co 

i-okhi  > 

RBES,  NOVEMBER  7,  1983 
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Return  on  equity 

5-year 

Book 

Long- 

latest 

EPS 

value 

term 

Price  

5-year 

12 

growth 

Sales" 

Profits' 

per 

debt/ 

recent 

%  change 

Latest  12  montl 

Company  /business 

average 

months 

rate 

(mils) 

(mils) 

share 

equity 

1983 

EPS 

P/E 

Dreyer's  Grand  Ice  Cream 

J7.0  fO 

64% 

$  55.8 

$  4.4 

$  1.69 

32% 

24 

32% 

SO. 67 

35.8 

f/i/i/I  111  V  11  VCCf  J 1 1} 
flHICf  I  II  <  'CI  .V*// 

Mylan  Laboratories 

43.6 

26.3 

32 

31.8 

3.4 

2.62 

13 

16% 

86 

0.69 

24.3 

drugs 

Designcraft  Inds 

43.2 

8.9 

40 

19.3 

0.4 

4.12 

16 

10V8 

212 

0.37 

28.7 

jewelry  manufacturing 

• 

Oregon  Metallurgical 

43.2 

0.8 

17 

43.9 

6.5 

5.66 

0 

12 

-14 

0.05 

NM| 

titanium  &  other  alloys 

Amfesco  Indus 

30  8 

136 

74.5 

9.4 

7.74 

3 

20!/g 

45 

2.39 

8.4 

ft  a  \t }  i  vv/i" 

/ \J\ it  ft  L  t  If 

• 

International  Controls 

41.9 

16.9 

25 

138.2 

9.0 

11.22 

35 

16 

10 

1.90 

8.41 

electronics 

Andersen  2000 

41.8 

17.2 

39 

6.6 

1.0 

1.97 

0 

9'/2 

31 

0.34 

27.91 

pollution-control  equip 

CyCare  Systems 

41.7 

7.0 

30 

23.4 

1.2 

11.90 

2 

20'/2 

41 

0.84 

24.4 

medical  computer  sves 

• 

Thousand  Trails 

17  O 

Z  /  .0 

25 

63.4 

7.8 

5.63 

96 

29 

117 

1.57 

18.5 

rsitiitfiJi '(  il  i  t  )/ i\ 
t  It  f tit  '*£'  ysltf  It tc* 

Baruch-Foster 

41.2 

17.7 

36 

10.9 

2.3 

4.90 

42 

14 

80 

0.87 

16.11 

oil  &  gas  derelopn tent 

Floating  Point  Systems 

40.9 

17.0 

36 

86.5 

11.6 

7.75 

4 

35  '/s 

34 

1.32 

26.6 

computer  equipment 

• 

Wells-Gardner  Electronics 

40.9 

11.4 

118 

75.4 

5.4 

4.45 

0 

6% 

-15 

0.51 

13.51 

electronics 

Thompson  Medical 

17  7 

LI  .1 

37 

90.9 

11.6 

5.04 

0 

24% 

161 

1.40 

17.8 

hl'(  itM'll ')/ tl'i'  //l'UO< 
IJf  *./lJt  It.  lt.ll  t    HI  lti;*> 

Medex 

40.7 

30.0 

49 

11.0 

1.3 

1.33 

36 

11 'A 

46 

0.40 

29.4 

health  care  supplies 

Impell 

40.4 

18.9 

26 

84.9 

11.8 

1 1.00 

0 

24'/: 

-5 

2.08 

11.8 

engineering  sres 

International  Game  Technology 

40.3 

9.2 

48 

62.2 

7.2 

5.95 

5 

13'/8 

24 

0.55 

23.9 

coin-operated  games 

SafeCard  Services 

oV.o 

1A  2 

36 

43.3 

5.8 

3.12 

0 

15 

15 

0.76 

19.; 

(T/>//i/  /'//!'//  //">CC  <l*l'l'if'tJ 

Sensormatic  Electronics 

39.5 

19.0 

39 

86.0 

22.9 

4.87 

44 

34 'A 

18 

0.93 

36i 

electronic  theft  control 

• 

Forest  Labs 

39.2 

18.1 

86 

18.5 

2.5 

2.64 

13 

35 

75 

0.48 

72.9 

ethical  drugs 

Genisco  Technology 

38.5 

8.0 

25 

29.2 

1.5 

5.94 

10 

8% 

-25 

0.48 

18.5 

electronics 

Analogic  Corp 

X  ft  1 

1  O  A 

28 

105.9 

11.8 

4.16 

IS 

23  V, 

18 

.  0.81 

29.5 

ctmitu  tU>r  e/jijitmii't/l 

K-<Jl  i  list  tit.  1  CUHU/fHCfll 

Adage 

37.9 

11.9 

38 

35.7 

3.1 

7.10 

4 

23  Vi 

17 

0.85 

27.4 

computer  equipment 

Intelligent  Systems 

37.2 

24.1 

38 

34.6 

4.1 

2.07 

0 

155/8 

8 

0.50 

31  a 

computer  equipment 

Cullinet  Software 

36.7 

20.6 

46 

78.5 

11.6 

4.27 

0 

45 

95 

0.88 

51.1 

computer  software 

Base  Ten  Systems 

14.3 

32 

17.6 

2.1 

3.34 

59 

13'/2 

22 

0.48 

28.1 

p/lTlYtll  1  it's 

• 

Pic'n'Save 

36.0 

28.1 

35 

177.7 

27.0 

7.07 

1 

44 

13 

1.99 

22.: 

retail 

• 

Auxton  Computer  Enterprises 

35.7 

27.2 

18 

12.5 

0.8 

0.88 

1 

14% 

15 

0.24 

61.5 

computer  services 

Newport  Corp 

35.6 

13.0 

60 

20.7 

4.8 

6.42 

0 

31'/: 

39 

0.84 

37.J 

industrial,  lab  equipment 

Pansophic  Systems 

35.4 

23.7 

31 

43.0 

5  8 

3.50 

2 

25  Vi 

47 

0.83 

30; 

computer  softu  are 

Quotron  Systems 

34.8 

16.0 

28 

120.9 

17.0 

3.68 

0 

19% 

14 

0.59 

32J 

financial  info  services 

• 

Community  Psych  Centers 

34.8 

21.8 

30 

116.9 

18.2 

6.14 

19 

38% 

59 

1.34 

28.; 

health  care  sen  ices 

•New  addition  to  1983  Up  <S  Comers  list 

latest  fiscal  year. 

\M:  Not  meaningful 

Sources  Standard  &  Poor's:  William  O'Neil  C-  Co 

pom 

FORBES,  NOVEMBER  7,  : 


he  height  of  precision  is 
witmn  your  reach. 


■ 


The  Falcon  100  offers  all  the  advantages 
of  larger  Falcons  at  a far  lower  cost. 


e  Falcon  100  makes  the  extra- 
lary  rewards  of  Falcon  owner - 
Ivailable  to  thousands  of 
Jtors  who  need  neither  a  large 
■ontinental  business  jet  like  the 
ri  200  nor  intercontinental 
lort  like  the  Falcon  50. 

Won't  be  outgrown 

t  Falcon  100  is  not  an  airplane 
med  to  be  outgrown.  With  a 
■statute  mile  range,  it  is  the 
Business  jet  for  its  class,  an 
lie  that  does  everything  beauti- 
||t  is  the  world's  fastest  business 
iually  at  home  taming  a  short 
Irrow  runway  as  flirting  with 
Meed  of  sound.  It  boasts  maxi- 
noperating  speeds  of  Mach  .87 
[luring  its  certification  testing, 
wed  Mach  .98 — triumphantly 
ilo  the  speed  of  sound.  Yet, 
I  Falcons,  airliner-style  high-lift 


miner-style  high-lift  devices 

fcs  grant  it  access  to  the 
|r,  more  conveniently  located 
Its  that  may  exceed  the  safe 
Imance  capabilities  of  other 
Iss  jets. 

|e  science  of  comfort 

|  Falcon  100's  interior  has  been 
Ifically  designed  by  the  world- 
tried  human  engineering  firm 
Iry  Dreyfuss  Associates, 
.'  objective  it  was  to  achieve  a 
percentile  ergonomic  standard 
■  adult  passengers, 
jen  you  first  board  the  Falcon 
Jou  will  be  surprised  by  its 
Jusness.  For  it  has  a  remarkably 
i  interior — one  you  wouldn't 
I  of  an  airplane  in  this  class. 
Infortable. 

I  s< )  your  stay  inside  the  Falcon 
Jbin  will  remain.  Because 
pin  evidences  a  singularly 
pent  sense  of  proportion  and 

>n. 


Everything  is  placed  exactly 
where  it  should  be.  Seats  are  of 
optimum  size,  tables  at  the  right 
heights,  even  the  placement  of  such 
items  as  ashtrays  and  drink  holders 
has  been  calculated  to  best  fulfill 
their  functions. 


Comfort  calculated  to  the 
97.5  percentile 

Two  indirect  lighting  systems 
widen  and  lengthen  the  sense  of 
environment.  And  reading  lights 
have  been  scientifically  fashioned  to 
eliminate  shadows  and  glare 
throughout  the  full  range  of  seat 
positions. 

In  short,  what  will  strike  you 
most  about  the  Falcon  100  cabin  is 
that  everything  is  right,  everything 
optimized  as  to  form  and  function. 
A  simple  principle,  all  too  often 
ignored. 

Technology  that  works 

In  1982,  the  Falcon  100  became 
the  first  business  jet  to  be  certified 
with  the  Collins  Electronic  Flight 
Instrument  System  (EFIS).  EFIS 
makes  available  to  the  crew  informa- 
tion that  will  actually  improve  the 


safety  and  efficiency  of  flight.  And 
its  systems  redundancy  and  solid- 
state  simplicity  provide  an  unques- 
tioned advantage  in  dependability. 

Every  inch  a  Falcon 

The  Falcon  100  is,  first  and  fore- 
most, a  Falcon,  and  thus  carries  with 
it  all  the  qualities  that  have  made 
Falcon  jets  the  most  desired  business 
jets  in  the  sky;  a  precision  of  con- 
struction and  an  attention  to  detail 
that  are  simply  unmatched;  and 
sophisticated  aerodynamics  which 
afford  it  handling  qualities  that  are  as 
close  to  ideal  as  can  realistically  be 
achieved. 

Relentlessly  practical 

The  Falcon  100  is  well  within  the  . 
reach  of  the  average  business  jet 
buyer.  And,  moreover,  it  is  an  invest- 
ment that  will  provide  countless 
returns. 

Like  any  machine  of  this  caliber, 
the  Falcon  jet  "does  not  fear 

time."  Indeed,  a  Falcon's  resale 
value  is  often  higher  than  its 
original  price  when  new. 

But  the  real  shrewdness  of  the 
Falcon  100  investment  lies  in  what  it 
offers  you:  the  aerodynamic  genius, 
the  integrity  of  design  and  the  preci- 
sion engineering  that  are  unique, 
among  business  jets,  to  Falcon  Jet. 

If  the  possibilities  of  owning 
such  an  airplane  intrigue  you,  call 
Roy  Bergstrom  at  (201)  288-8479,  or 
send  us  the  coupon  below. 
A  demonstration  flight  will  gladly 
be  arranged  wherein  you  can 
experience  firsthand  this  extra- 
ordinary airplane. 


Falcon  Jet 

Teterboro,  NJ  07608 

□  Please  send  more  information 
about  the  Falcon  100. 

□  I'd  like  to  arrange  a  sales  presentation. 

Name  

Title. 


Phone  (  

Now  flying  a. 


Electronic  flight  instruments 
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Return  on  equity 

5-year 

Book 

Long- 

latest 

EPS 

value 

term 

Price  

5-year 

12 

growth 

Sales" 

Profits" 

per 

debt/ 

recent 

%  change 

Latest  12  montl 

Company//;/ «»c» 

average 

months 

rate 

(mils) 

(mils) 

share 

equity 

1983 

EPS 

P/B 

Comdata  Network 

34.8% 

16.6% 

A  1  °/ 
41/0 

o  ZO.4 

t    C  7 

O    J.  f 

C   1  t*A 

U  /o 

1 1 1/. 

O  1  V4 

yo  /o 

$0.44 

71.0 

financial  services 

Amer  Income  Life  Ins 

34.7 

19.3 

22 

106.0 

18.2 

7.77 

0 

14 

21 

1.50 

9.3 

insurance 

Telecom  Plus  Intl 

34.6 

7.5 

55 

65.2 

4.8 

5.55 

4 

11 'A 

-2 

0.42 

26.! 

telephone  equipment 

• 

Harper  Group 

34.3 

15.5 

15 

172.9 

9.8 

12.09 

0 

29'/4 

-1 

1.88 

15  ( 

freight  forwarding 

• 

Jackson  National  Life 

34.2 

20.9 

en 

Z4o.O 

1  1  2 

in  in 

1U.ZU 

8 

ill/. 

SI  '/4 

14 

2.14 

14  ( 

insurance 

New  England  Business  Svc 

33.6 

26.0 

1 5 

103. 1 

9.5 

8.80 

35 

53  vi 

38 

2.29 

23.4 

office  supplies 

• 

Charming  Shoppes 

33.3 

24.3 

15 

174.2 

12.1 

4.31 

9 

24'/i 

73 

1.05 

23.. 

retail 

• 

CPT  Corp 

33.0 

16.7 

43 

145.0 

15.9 

6.28 

45 

16 

-10 

1.05 

15.J 

word  processing  equipment 

Dynatech  Corp 

32.8 

24.2 

17 

99.1 

7.4 

5.98 

38 

29 

19 

1.45 

20.1 

health  care  products 

Instacom 

32. 1 

14.9 

A  1 
t  1 

1  J.O 

1  7 

L.  t 

a  n  i 

Zl  V8 

0.60 

35.: 

financial  sett'ices 

• 

Pall  Corp 

32.0 

23.8 

19 

214.7 

27.8 

6.49 

13 

37 

2 

1.55 

23.i 

filters 

• 

Shared  Medical  Sys 

31.9 

26.7 

23 

165.7 

21.4 

3.70 

12 

41  Vi 

51 

0.99 

41.) 

hospital  computer  Sl'CS 

Flightsafety  Intl 

31.8 

22.7 

27 

76.4 

21.4 

6.51 

27 

nv% 

21 

1.48 

18.j 

air  &  marine  training 

• 

TIE/communications 

31 .6 

13.0 

65 

171.5 

14.9 

5.98 

17 

37'/2 

97 

0.78 

48. 

telephone  systems 

Evans  &  Sutherland 

31.2 

18.2 

36 

53.7 

9.8 

6.14 

2 

42 

0 

1.12 

37 

computer  equipment 

• 

Molex 

30.6 

18.4 

18 

175.9 

22.0 

12.04 

4 

70  Vi 

62 

2.22 

31. 

electronics 

AFA  Protective  Sys 

30.3 

34.9 

50 

17.4 

1.5 

13.26 

1 

39 

20 

4.63 

8, 

protective  alarm  sres 

• 

Luby's  Cafeterias 

30  1 

19  6 

19 

129.2 

1 1.6 

7.52 

8 

33 '/2 

15 

1.48 

22. 

restaurants 

Cellu-Craft 

30.0 

25.5 

22 

46.4 

2.4 

2.58 

10 

8l/4 

80 

0.66 

12J 

packaging 

• 

Frequency  Electronics 

29.9 

10.8 

113 

17.1 

3.0 

9.61 

13 

32% 

-10 

1.04 

31J 

electronics 

Scientific  Software 

29.9 

5.6 

25 

17.4 

1.9 

10.58 

22 

17 

41 

0.60 

28. 

software  for  eneigy  ind 

Pacific  Scientific 

29.8 

23.8 

21 

83.2 

9.2 

8.18 

71 

23  V* 

20 

1.95 

11. 

aerospace 

Lynden 

29.7 

20.3 

65 

107.4 

6.2 

21.54 

44 

27Vi 

35 

4.38 

6. 

trucking 

Southwestern  Energy 

29.5 

23.9 

16 

62.7 

13.0 

6.48 

56 

19% 

50 

1.55 

12. 

gas  utility 

Petrol  Inds 

29.3 

21.6 

65 

2.5 

0.6 

1.48 

3 

5% 

-23 

0.32 

18. 

oil  &  gas 

Avantek 

zy  .u 

1  7  O 

28 

100.3 

1 1.2 

4.62 

2 

251/2 

20 

0.60 

42. 

electronics 

Mentor 

28.9 

10.2 

54 

6.1 

0.7 

1.66 

.  4 

15V6 

113 

0.17 

NI 

medical  research 

Tony  Lama 

28.9 

9.2 

15 

86.3 

4.7 

16.62 

15 

15'/4 

-27 

1.53 

10 

footwear 

tellabs 

28.7 

15.0 

27 

57.2 

7.1 

4.92 

6 

28 

124 

0.74 

37 

telecomm  equipment 

Spectrum  Control 

28.7 

14.8 

20 

16.0 

1.7 

2.43 

46 

11  '/s 

23 

0.36 

30 

electronic  pollution  control 

• 

AGS  Computers 

28.6 

37.9 

53 

65.0 

2.5 

2.24 

13 

24!/2 

58 

0.85 

28 

computer  sen  'ices 

• 

Network  Systems 

28.4 

9.6 

74 

28.4 

5.6 

3.61 

0 

227a 

32 

0.35 

65 

computer  equipment 

•New  addition  to        1  Ip  &  Comers  list 

"Latest  fiscal  vear 

NM:  Not  meaningful 

Sources  Standard 

c-  Poor  's:  William  O  'Xeil  &  Co 

FORI 
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We  bring  people  together. 


i  ges  bring  people  together  -  over  valleys,  rivers  and 
: Bridges  forge  links.  Between  neighbors  and  travel- 
i  On  foot,  in  trains,  in  cars.  Linking  economies  and 
i  ons.  With  its  extensive  know-how  and  experience, 
i  Dp  translates  the  latest  bridge-building  concepts  into 
:  ity.  Via  ultra-fast  assembly  techniques  or  by  floating 
:  ions  into  position,  saving  both  time  and  cost.  To  pro- 
1 3  bridges  of  steel  elegantly  spanning  large  distances. 
|  >ther  pacesetting  Krupp  technology. 


trial  plant  design  and  construction,  electronics,  steel,  ship- 
building and  international  trade,  Krupp  offers  innovative 
technology  and  engineering  worldwide  that  can  bridge 
the  gap  to  future  growth. 
Can  we  forge  a  link  for  you? 

For  further  information  please  write  to: 

Krupp  International,  Inc.,  550  Mamaroneck  Avenue, 

Harrison,  N.Y.  10528, Telephone  (914)  381-2000. 


i  aged  in  structural  and  mechanical  engineering,  indus-     Krupp.  A  tradition  of  progress. 


S>  KRUPP 


Up  &  Comers/The  Class  of  '83 

Return  on  equity 

5-year 

Book 

Long- 

latest 

EPS 

value 

term 

 Price  

5-year 

12 

growth 

Sales* 

Profits* 

per 

debt/ 

recent 

%  change 

Latest  12  months 

Company//.>»v//(^ 

average 

months 

rate 

(mils) 

(mils) 

share 

equity 

1983 

EPS 

P/E 

Spectradyne 

28.3% 

16.0% 

•  18% 

$  22.9 

$  2.7 

$  5.91 

0% 

21 

71% 

$0.95 

22.1 

closed-circuit  TV 

• 

Unifi 

28.2 

14.5 

51 

176.0 

8.3 

9.26 

35 

2 1 

159 

1 .35 

15.6 

textiles 

• 

NBI 

28.2 

5.4 

l  nsi 

lUft 

l  in  o 

4.0 

r>.l\j 

26'A 

-29 

0.45 

58.3 

wot  d  {» 'ocessii  ig  equipment 

Management  Science  of  Am 

28.2 

17.5 

43 

92.6 

9.0 

3.53 

1 

3  2 'A 

67 

0.62 

52.0 

computer  software 

Intergraph 

28.1 

14.8 

56 

155.6 

13.0 

5.59 

5 

42  Vi 

78 

0.83 

51.2 

computer  equipment 

• 

Shop  &  Go 

28.0 

20.0 

16 

201.9 

6.4 

4.95 

17 

i  ov» 

26 

0.99 

10.9 

convenience  stores 

• 

Liz  Claiborne 

28.0 

33.6 

OZ 

|/,C  7 

1  A  1 
14.1 

4.0  1 

U 

35'/2 

90 

1.62 

21.9 

apparel 

• 

Sage  Laos 

27.7 

21.0 

oU 

1  Q 
O.O 

U.O 

D.Ol 

7 
f 

13% 

25 

1.18 

11.7 

electronics 

Postal  Instant  Press 

27.6 

21.6 

25 

15.9 

3.5 

3.93 

3 

16% 

101 

0.85 



19.7 

printing 

Chyron  Corp 

27.5 

22.0 

112 

16.9 

4.3 

4.76 

0 

23 

22 

1.05 

21.9 

computer  graphii  s 

TSI  Inc 

27.3 

16.6 

2U 

ICO 

1.7 

3.91 

27 

20 

73 

0.65 

30.8 

precision  instruments 

• 

Apogee  Enterprises 

27.3 

18.0 

21 

167.5 

7.7 

5.16 

15 

13% 

-20 

0.93 

14.4 

building  supplies 

 1 

Bolt  Technology 

27.1 

16.0 

65 

16.1 

3.6 

6.42 

0 

211/4 

30 

1.03 

20.6 

oilfield  equipment 

• 

Aydin  Corp 

26.9 

24.7 

34 

124.3 

10.3 

11.28 

10 

43  V* 

14 

2.79 

15.5 

electronics 

• 

Cray  Research 

26.8 

1 1.6 

38 

141.1 

19.0 

10.26 

22 

50  '/2 

30 

1.20 

42. 1 1 

supercomputers 

* 

Ranger  Oil  Ltd 

26.7 

29.4 

97 

1 77.6 

28.2 

2.48 

10 

10  Va 

74 

0.73 

1 4.0 1 

oil  &  gas  e.xpl,  dei  ■ 

Family  Dollar  Stores 

26.6 

21.9 

15 

207.4 

10.7 

3.41 

0 

22¥» 

92 

0.75 

30.2 

retail 

• 

TransTechnology 

26.2 

19.5 

30 

71.6 

5.8 

9.70 

41 

18 

16 

1.90 

9.5. 

aerospace 

* 

ChKBhKUINlCS 

26.1 

45.0 

48 

32.2 

1.3 

2.60 

0 

14% 

0 

1.17 

12.2; 

engineering  &  tech  sves 

Academy  Insurance  Group 

26.1 

24.9 

121 

71.3 

9.7 

3.67 

10 

16 

56 

0.92 

17.41 

insurance 

• 

Bowne  &  Co 

26.0 

15.1 

20 

106.2 

12.4 

8.65 

1 

17% 

10 

1.31 

13.31 

financial  printing 

SFE  Technologies 

26.0 

10.8 

40 

49.3 

3.9 

5.55 

27 

19% 

42 

0.60 

32.9 

electronics 

Aeroflex  Labs 

25.9 

18.6 

46 

33.8 

3.9 

5.36 

10 

17% 

13 

1.00 

17.4) 

electronics 

Bluewater  Oil  &  Gas 

25.8 

19.5 

28 

3.9 

1.4 

1.79 

0 

4% 

58 

0.34 

11.0 

oil  &  gas  e.xpl,  prod 

• 

General  Housewares 

25.7 

15.8 

22 

74.3 

3.7 

1 1.43 

35 

18 

-2 

1.81 

9.9 

housewares 

Adams-Russell 

25.7 

14.5 

24 

71.8 

6.0 

7.10 

84 

24% 

21 

1.03 

23.9 

electronics,  CATV 

• 

IRT  Corp 

25.7 

15.8 

86 

13.4 

0.5 

2.15 

53 

9Vi 

153 

0.34 

27.9 

engineernig  &  tech  sves 

First  Amer  Bk  &  Tr 

25.7 

17.7 

22 

54.7 

5.9 

5.41 

28 

97A 

33 

0.96 

10.3 

banking 

United  Medical 

25.6 

15.8 

38 

8.5 

1.4 

4.28 

3 

16'/2 

100 

0.68 

24.3 

health  care  services 

Whitehall  Corp 

25.5 

32.0 

60 

63.0 

8.8 

8.84 

2 

54'/4 

75 

2.83 

19.2 

electronics 

• 

Reflectone 

25.5 

23.3 

25 

28.2 

3.4 

11.54 

72 

15% 

8 

2.70 

5.f  I 

flight  simulators,  aerospace 

•New  addition  to  1983  L'p  &  Comers  list 

'Latest  fiscal  year 

Sources  Standard  &  Poor 

s.  William  O'SJeil  &  Co 

FORBt 
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;  emical  on 
ergy  and  Minerals: 

If  there's  one  thing  certain  in 
li'  energy  business  today,  it's 
1 1  tomorrow  will  bring  change. 
I  forces  that  are  reshaping  the 
grid's  most  vital  business  have 
:g  been  shaping  our  thinking 

Ihemical.  That's  why  we 

ablished  a  separate  division  of 
I  bank,  dedicated  to  energy 

1  minerals  projects. 

Our  25  years  of  experience 
•'he  field  have  taught  us  that 
i  iking  skills  are  only  the  begin- 

l  Chemical  adds  technical 
t  ngth,  new  product  develop- 

it  and  corporate  research 
u  result  in  the  most  creative 


project  financing  in  the  industry. 
When  Chemical  is  your  bank,  you 
have  the  kind  of  partnership  that 
promises  success. 

This  kind  of  commitment  and 
concentration  may  be  the  trend 
of  the  future.  But  it's  already  a 
tradition  at  Chemical.  It  has  made 
us  a  leading  source  of  credit  and 
non-credit  services  to  many  of 
the  world's  largest  energy  firms, 
the  ones  who  demand  the 
smartest  money. 

What  Chemical  has  done 
yesterday,  what  we're  doing  today 
and  what  we're  working  toward 
for  tomorrow  are  all  part  of  the 
tradition  of  giving  you  the  very 
best  banking  service. 

ChemicalBaink 


In  energy, 
he  smart  money 

is  on  Chemical. 


Der  FDIC 


CHEMICAL  TAKES  YOU  BEYOND  TRADITION. 


Up  &  Comers/The  Class  of  '83 

Return  on  equity 

5-year 

Book 

Long- 

latest 

EPS 

value 

term 

Price  

5-year 

12 

growth 

Sales" 

Profits" 

per 

debt/ 

recent 

%  change 

Latest  12  month 

Company//'nwi/c  ss 

average 

months 

rate 

(mils) 

(mils) 

share 

equity 

1983 

EPS 

P/E 

CutCo  Inds 

25.4% 

16.0%' 

21% 

$  13.6 

$  1.0 

$  4.11 

0% 

11 'A 

76% 

$  0.66 

17.0 

beauty  salons 

Magnetic  Controls 

25.3 

11.7 

17 

81.6 

4.5 

6.79 

16 

13% 

14 

0.80 

17.2 

telecomm  equipment 

SEI  Corp 

25.3 

14.4 

29 

39.7 

3.7 

5.53 

12 

32 

64 

0.80 

40.0 

bank  computer  servu  es 

• 

|ohn  H  Harland 

25.3 

22.5 

21 

160.2 

1 7. 1 

9.96 

0 

3878 

3 

2.25 

17.1 

financial  printing 

• 

Intl  Clinical  Labs 

25.2 

28.3 

36 

52.4 

2.9 

2.89 

61 

25  Vi 

21 

0.82 

31.1 

health  t  are  sen  'ices 

Communications  Inds 

25.2 

17.1 

20 

61.4 

9.0 

6.35 

3 

22% 

-29 

1.09 

20.9 

electronics 

• 

Atwood  Oceanics 

25.0 

26.2 

201 

87.9 

24.3 

26.1 1 

20 

21'/i 

2 

6.86 

3.1 

offshore  frilling 

Pandick  Press 

24.9 

19.6 

36 

90.5 

6.1 

8.77 

18 

33% 

37 

1.72 

19.6( 

financial  printing 

Xrion  Inc 

24.9 

21.7 

21 

18.4 

1.5 

2.44 

6 

11  Vi 

76 

0.53 

21.7 

electronic  air  cleaners 

16.4 

Elscint  Ltd 

24.6 

20.4 

71 

110.3 

15.0 

5.28 

24 

17% 

-26 

1.08 

precis  &  med  instruments 

• 

()  Sullivan  Corp 

24.4 

20.2 

1 5 

71.5 

5.9 

8.80 

0 

33 

92 

1 .78 

18.5 

footwear  parts 

• 

Natl  Technical  Sys 

24.4 

18.9 

38 

23. 1 

1.2 

4.59 

18 

7'/j 

0 

0.87 

8, 

vocational  training 

Xidex 

24.4 

19.9 

29 

104.2 

13.1 

3.51 

47 

23 'A 

109 

0.70 

33.2 

duplicate  microfilm 

Professional  Care  Svcs 

24.4 

34.9 

115 

6.8 

0.6 

1.03 

77 

12'/4 

27 

0.36 

34.C 

health  care  svcs 

• 

Air  Cargo  Equipment 

24.4 

10.5 

53 

3.3 

0.3 

2.84 

35 

5 

38 

0.30 

16.7 

aerospace 

• 

Matrix  Corp 

24.3 

12.6 

97 

40.4 

3.9 

5.39 

17 

29% 

48 

0.68 

43.2 

health  care  equip 

# 

Flower  Time 

24.2 

7.6 

83 

25.8 

0.9 

3.78 

27 

9% 

_1 

0.29 

33.2 

retail  garden  centers 

• 

Teleflex  Inc 

24.1 

20.8 

25 

111.6 

8.0 

8.58 

29 

30'/2 

2 

1.79 

17.fi 

mech  remote  controls 

Astrosystems 

23.8 

13.9 

22 

9.2 

2.6 

3.95 

0 

8% 

-22 

0.55 

15.2 

compt  iter  et/t  tipmei  it 

Alpha  Industries 

23.8 

10.9 

O.D4 

y 

21 

iy 

0.73 

28.8 

electronics 

Woods  Petroleum 

23.7 

15.2 

15 

83.3 

23.0 

10.57 

15 

22% 

4 

1.61 

14.3 

oil  &  gas  e.xpl,  prod 

Lundy  Electronics  &  Sys 

23.6 

8.3 

18 

34.5 

1.5 

9.72 

23 

13% 

20 

0.81 

17.C 

compute)'  equipment 

• 

Liebert  Corp 

23.6 

14.3 

42 

147.0 

8.9 

5.22 

15 

18  W 

-20 

0.75 

24.; 

computer  equipment 

• 

Canadian  Marconi 

23.5 

24.6 

26 

155.1 

18.0 

3.40 

6 

21% 

1 14 

0.84 

25  .fl 

electronics,  telecom))! 

New  Yorker  Magazine 

23.5 

20.9 

16 

69.1 

4.8 

29.87 

o 

124 

39 

6.27 

19.4 

publishing 

ACMAT 

23.4 

37.1 

54 

18.9 

1.0 

3.55 

13 

13% 

65 

1.32 

10.C 

construction 

Computer  Products 

23.4 

13.8 

15 

38.0 

3.1 

4.05 

10 

18% 

58 

U.JD 

11  *i 

electronics 

Advanced  Systems 

23.4 

34.2 

25 

31.8 

3.2 

2.63 

10 

17% 

40 

0.90 

19.; 

traitung  ))iaterials 

• 

Wackenhut 

11  4 

23.8 

17 

228.3 

5.8 

6.55 

15 

23 '/a 

-9 

1.56 

14.! 

industrial  svcs 

Aero  Systems 

23.3 

21.9 

21 

26.9 

1.9 

1.05 

23 

4'/2 

-23 

0.23 

19< 

aerospace 

• 

Informatics  General 

23.2 

10.6 

27 

170.1 

5.5 

13.92 

1 

26 '/4 

26 

1.48 

17.: 

computer  services 
•New  addition        83      <X  Comers  list.    'Latest  fiscal  year. 

Sources  Standard  &  Poor  's:  William  O  'Seil  &  Co.  :  FORB 
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!>u  have  to  draw 
e  line  someplace, 
hen  step  over  it 


There's  comfort  in  a  line.  It  defines 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge.  That's 
why  we  draw  it. 

But  it  also  makes  us  wonder. 
That's  why  we  cross  it.  A  company 
called  TRW  thrives  on  new  ideas. 
So  we  look  for  people  who  like  to 
step  over  lines.  Then  we  give  them 
some  very  tough  problems.  Help 
put  a  man  on  the  moon  and  bring 
him  back.  Take  "pictures"  of  black 
holes.  Squeeze  a  quarter  million 
devices  on  a  silicon  chip  a  quarter 
inch  square. 

To  define  problems  like  these,  we 
draw  the  line.  To  solve  them,  we 
step  over  it. 


V  Inc..  1983 

V  is  the  name  and  mark  of  TRW  Inc 


Tomorrow  is  taking  shape  at 
a  company  called  TRW. 


"My  office  system  collapse 

Stop  the  shock...with  Exxon  office  automation. 


An  office  system  that's  not  fully  supported  can 
lead  to  some  very  shocking  experiences. 

A  shock-resistant  plan 

That's  why  Exxon  Office  Systems  backs  each 
of  its  products  with  a  comprehensive  support  plan 
designed  to  eliminate  the  shocks  of  automating  your 
office.  Our  plan  will  help  any  company,  large  or 
small,  step  into  the  future  with  the  best  preparation 
possible. 


Your  needs  come  first 

Before  you  purchase  any  equipment,  Exj 
will  perform  a  unique  "needs  analysis"  surveyj 
aid  you  in  determining  the  size  and  scope  of  y( 
system.  Once  you've  selected  the  system  you  ne 
we'll  work  with  you  to  address  any  unique  appli 
tions  you  may  have. 


:>m  a  lack  of  support! 


Visible  means  of  support 

pecially  trained  field  engineers  will  install 
i  >ystem,  with  an  Exxon  support  representative 

nd.  He  or  she  will  be  your  guide,  leading  you 
igh  classroom  training  and  the  operator's 
:al  for  the  EXXON  500  Series  Information 
:  ssor.  Self-paced  training  follows,  made  easier 
I  e  logical  and  ergonomic  design  of  all  our 
Iment. 


A  number  of  answers 

Future  support  is  always  a  toll-free  call  away. 
Support  operators  are  fully  versed  in  all  Exxon 
equipment,  and  will  often  duplicate  your  steps  on 
live  equipment  as  they  speak  with  you. 

For  more  information 

Call  800-327-6666,  or  write  Doug  Brunson,  V.P. 
Marketing,  Exxon  Office  Systems,  P.O.  Box  10184, 
Stamford,  CT  06904.  We'll  be  happy  to  show  you 
how  Exxon  support  can  shockproof  your  office. 


OFFICE 
SYSTEMS 


The  future...without  the  shock. 


Up  &  Comers/The  Class  of  '83 

Return  on  equity 

5-year 

Book 

Long- 

latest 

EPS 

value 

term 

 Price  

5-year 

12 

growth 

Sales* 

Profits" 

per 

debt/  recent 

%  change 

Latest  12  month' 

Company /h/iMi/cv 

average 

months 

rate 

(mils) 

(mils] 

share 

equity 

1983 

EPS 

P/E 

• 

Cameo,  Inc 

23.0% 

20.3% 

37% 

$184.4 

$18.0 

$1 1.09 

29% 

15% 

13% 

$2.26 

7.0 

oilfield  eauipfttent 

Hunt  Mfg 

23.0 

22.7 

16 

77.5 

4.9 

5.59 

24 

195/8 

40 

1.27 

15  5 

office  supplies 

• 

Conwood  Corp 

22.9 

20.7 

18 

183.5 

20.3 

9.33 

5 

24% 

27 

1.94 

12.8 

tobacco  prods 

• 

Safety-Kleen 

22.9 

22.9 

24 

149.2 

13.0 

6.85 

13 

32  % 

18 

1.57 

207 

Industrial  sves 

Ohio-Sealy  Mattress 

22.9 

19.5 

21 

67.3 

5.2 

3.98 

23 

17  V* 

146 

0.78 

22.3 

mattresses  box  springs 

• 

Paradyne 

22.8 

9.6 

49 

207.3 

26.9 

9.03 

8 

18 

-28 

0.87 

20.7 1 

telecomm  equip,  sves 

Radiation  Systems 

22.8 

17.3 

33 

22.2 

3.5 

4.60 

10 

26  Vi 

59 

0.80 

33.1 

antennas 

Photronics  Corp 

22.8 

16.8 

38 

4.9 

0.6 

2.50 

94 

11 'A 

55 

0.42 

26.8 

mechanical  equip 

• 

National  Data 

22.6 

17.7 

25 

1 19.9 

10.9 

5.34 

7 

17 

-25 

0.95 

17.91 

Computer  sves 

McFarland  Energy 

22.5 

14.1 

16 

16.1 

3.7 

6.16 

0 

14 

55 

0.87 

16.ll 

oil  &  gas  e.xpl.  prods 

• 

Unitrode  Corp 

22.5 

17.1 

17 

120.0 

12.9 

6.59 

17 

32% 

58 

1.13 

29.0 

semiconductor*. 

• 

Nuclear  Metals 

22.4 

16.1 

18 

48.5 

3.9 

12.36 

24 

28 '/2 

0 

2.00 

14.31 

metal  fabricating 

Turner  Construction 

22.4 

23.3 

28 

57.8 

10.7 

24. 19 

41 

37  W 

21 

5.65 

6.6 

construction 

• 

Tultex 

22.3 

23.5 

21 

231.7 

12.6 

7.26 

63 

15'/i 

34 

1.71 

9.1 

apparel 

C3 

22.3 

17.9 

37 

58.5 

8.9 

5.97 

1 

17 

19 

1.07 

15.9 

computer  equip,  software 

• 

California  Microwave 

22.3 

17.4 

15 

101.2 

5.4 

3.73 

8 

19'/b 

25 

0.65 

29  4 

telecomm  equip 

Printronix 

22  3 

12  9 

17 

78.1 

6.1 

1 1.42 

7 

25% 

-3 

1.48 

17.21 

microcomputer  ft  it  iters 

Vulcan  Corp 

22.2 

18.5 

15 

35.0 

3.6 

13.87 

8 

15% 

51 

2.57 

6.1 

footwear  parts 

• 

Sigma-Aldrich 

22.0 

18.0 

15 

136.0 

17.1 

11.83 

13 

48% 

20 

2.14 

n.i 

specialty 1  chemicals 

• 

Atlas  Van  Lines 

21.7 

18.4 

16 

173.1 

5.2 

7.92 

17 

15'/s 

*" 

1.46 

10.4 

trucking 

• 

Dixon  Ticonderoga 

21.6 

1 1.2 

105 

5.7 

0.6 

5.93 

37 

8'2 

112 

0.67 

127 

office  supplies 

Timeplex 

21.5 

12.3 

25 

37.8 

3.4 

4.60 

42 

23% 

32 

0.57 

41.9 

computer  equip  &  sves 

Atlantic  American 

21.5 

18.5 

15 

42.6 

4.3 

6.54 

92 

14'/4 

-5 

1.21 

11.8 

insurance 

• 

EIP  Microwave 

21.4 

28.3 

17 

14.9 

1.3 

2.15 

0 

13% 

42 

0.61 

22.; 

electronics 

Designatronics 

2 1 .4 

22.8 

37 

14.5 

1.0 

2.32 

12 

85/s 

58 

0.53 

16.3 

i>lt?/~tl'/  ill  l/~  AVlll!^ll"lll^>ll/l" 

eiei^ir  tv/iic  i-Uitti >i if a  /its 

Allied  Security 

21.3 

20.1 

19 

29.1 

0.9 

6.61 

7 

13 

100 

1.33 

9i 

industrial  sen  ices 

Computer  Data  Systems 

21.3 

27.8 

49 

40.5 

2.1 

2.44 

.  21 

15% 

57 

0.68 

13.: 

computer  sovices 

Scurry-Rainbow  Oil 

21.3 

18.9 

23 

45.6 

12.3 

7.21 

O 

IJ/2 

49 

11.*. 

oil  &  gas,  mining 

• 

Verbatim  Corp 

21.2 

23.1 

40 

119.8 

14.3 

2.77 

6 

27 

90 

0.64 

42.: 

computer  equip 

• 

Applied  Data  Research 

21.2 

8.0 

21 

68.3 

4.5 

8.75 

27 

33% 

70 

0.70 

48.' 

computer  so  flu  are.  st  cs 

• 

Times  Fiber  Communications 

21.1 

9.1 

21 

137.6 

6.6 

8.11 

1 

13% 

-30 

0.74 

18. 

coaxial  cables 

•New  addition  to  1983  Up  S  ' 

list.    "Latest  fiscal  year 

Sources  Standard 

c-  Poor 

S;  William  O'Neil  &  Co 

row 
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ISC  OUR  RESOURCES. 

abundant,  low-cost  water  is 
;  prime  requirement  for  your 
ext  plant,  try  pumping  our 
;xperts.  Or,  maybe  you  need 
earby  sources  of  timber.  Or 
oal.  Or  natural  gas.  Perhaps 
ou  need  to  know  how  long  the 
rowing  season  is.  Or  what  the 
/erage  rainfall  amounts  to. 
/hatever  the  question,  our 
ained,  experienced  staff  has 
le  answer. 


SEE  OUR  SITES. 

As  the  nation's  longest  railroad, 
Burlington  Northern  can  offer 
you  an  outstanding  variety  of 
locations  to  choose  from  with 
the  natural  resources  you  need. 
Rural  or  urban,  we  have  sites  in 
or  near  most  major  markets, 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  and 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
Alabama  and  Florida. 

BEAR  US  IN  MIND. 

To  find  out  more,  call  Joe  Galassi, 
Vice  President,  or  Ed  Riebow, 


Director  of  Field  Operations,  in 
St.  Paul,  at  (612)  298-7059.  Put 
the  nation's  longest  railroad,  and 
its  resources,  to  work  for  you. 


BURLINGTON 

NORTHERN 

RAILROAD 


Industrial  Development  Department 
Room  C1183 
176  East  Fifth  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 


Up  &  Comers/The  Class  of  '83 

Return  on  equity 

5-year 

Book 

Long- 

latest 

EPS 

value 

term 

 Price  

5-year 

12 

growth 

Sales" 

Profits" 

per 

debt/ 

recent 

%  change 

Latest  12  month 

Company/Zv/wi/os 

average 

months 

rate 

(mils) 

(mils) 

share 

equity 

1983 

EPS 

P/E 

Electro-Nucleonics 

21.0% 

8.4%' 

1 7% 

$  42  8 

$  i..  i 

t    7  5» 

•o   t  .ou 

25% 

15% 

13% 

$0.62 

25.4 

health  care  products 

Anderson,  Greenwood  &  Co 

20.9 

12.0 

16 

60.8 

6.1 

7.65 

17 

12% 

7 

0.92 

13.5 

valves 

• 

MDC  Corp 

20.8 

17.1 

56 

78.9 

6.2 

5.24 

76 

15'/» 

36 

0.90 

16.8 

home  construction 

• 

Wallace  Computer  Svcs 

20.8 

17.4 

18 

210.3 

16.0 

9.45 

8 

28 '/s 

23 

1.65 

17.0 

business  forms 

Golden  Enterprises 

20.8 

22.8 

Z  1 

UA  1 
oO.Z 

A.  A. 

4.4Z 

4 

20'/) 

149 

1.01 

20.0 

snack'  foods,  fasteners 

• 

Chilton  Corp 

20.6 

20.0 

17 

54.0 

3.2 

4.33 

0 

23 '/< 

187 

0.87 

26.7 

f  inancial  svcs 

IPM  Technology 

20.6 

1.7 

15 

52.3 

0.2 

4.70 

71 

5 

42 

0.08 

62.5 

airline  services 

• 

Electro  Rent 

20.6 

21.5 

28 

54.3 

7.2 

5.13 

63 

20% 

41 

1.10 

18.9 

leasing 

• 

Superior  Mtg  &  Instr 

20.6 

26.3 

i  7  n 

1  1 
1  .  1 

J.JJ 

L 

15'/2 

138 

1.46 

 , 

10.6 

at  i/o  parts 

• 

Farah  Mfg 

20.4 

26.2 

147 

194.2 

10.4 

8.70 

18 

30 '/i 

146 

2.28 

13.3 

appai  el 

• 

Kasler  Corp 

20.4 

24.0 

43 

103.1 

5.9 

4.95 

0 

19% 

-l"  ; 

1.19 

16  7 

construction 

• 

Possis  Corp 

20.4 

3.1 

62 

8.1 

0.2 

3.21 

6 

12'/2 

25 

0.10 

NM 

machinery 

KhlJ/vl  lnds 

20.3 

14.9 

1 7 

.i  1 .8 

1 .9 

9.43 

1 5 

15'/! 

34 

1.41 

11.0 

electronics 

• 

Hathaway  Corp 

20.3 

29.9 

50 

18.4 

1.8 

2.57 

0 

10% 

-8 

0.77 

14.01 

electronics 

• 

Hechinger 

20.3 

15.6 

25 

241.2 

11.7 

6.41 

22 

27 

14 

1.00 

27.0 

retail 

• 

Matrix  Science 

20.3 

19.7 

25 

40.6 

4.9 

6.48 

0 

30% 

38 

1.28 

24.(1 

electrical  equip 

9 

DBA  Systems 

20.3 

32.4 

on 

ay 

TO  1 

Z8.o 

1  o 

l.o 

L.  lo 

18 

45 

0.70 

25.71 

electronics 

Stryker  Corp 

19.9 

18.6 

21 

55.0 

4.7 

5.69 

0 

32  - 

46 

1.06 

3o.a 

health  care  equip 

Chesapeake  Utilities 

19.8 

15.8 

19 

45.9 

1.9 

25.29 

25 

23 

27 

4.02 

5.3 

natural  gas 

Restaurant  Associates 

19.8 

11.4 

19 

104.7 

1.9 

6.28 

59 

8 

45 

0.72 

11.1 

food  serr  ice 

Communications  Systems 

19.7 

13.5 

ZZ 

is.  n 

z.o 

rVnU 

o4 

25 

266 

1.19 

:i  c 

telecommunications 

• 

American  Medical  Svcs 

19.6 

15.9 

20 

23.5 

1.0 

3.71 

96 

9'/4 

58 

0.59 

15.7 

health  care  sees 

Dunkin'  Donuts  of  Am 

19.6 

17.0 

17 

75.7 

6.7 

9.23 

66 

247/» 

45 

1.57 

15.8 

/irisV  food 

• 

Galaxy  Carpet  Mills 

19.3 

23.9 

21 

151.8 

4.7 

9.82 

85 

21 V* 

31 

2.35 

9.1 

carpel 

North  Fork  Bancorp 

19.3 

22.4 

32 

22.8 

2.5 

20.29 

0 

31 

37 

4.56 

6i 

hank  holding 

Amer  Controlled  lnds 

19.1 

17.2 

22 

19.5 

3.9 

23.79 

30 

37 

0 

4.10 

9.C 

mechanical  equipment 

Hipotronics 

18.9 

8.0 

20 

17.6 

2.5 

6.23 

0 

13V» 

-19 

0.50 

26i 

electronics 

• 

Three  D  Dept  Stores 

18.9 

17.0 

15 

50.7 

2.0 

6.99 

14 

Z 1 

TCI 
Zo  J 

1.19 

17.( 

retail 

Lumex 

18.9 

18.5 

33 

36.5 

2.7 

5.07 

40 

23 

35 

0.94 

24.i 

health  care  equipment 

• 

Adobe  Oil  &  Gas 

18.8 

12.5 

22 

203.2 

24.6 

11.72 

42 

20'/4 

33 

1.47 

13.f 

oil  &  gas,  coal 

• 

Andrew  Corp 

18.7 

16.9 

28 

142.3 

14  4 

9.66 

15 

39 

8 

1.64 

23.1 

telecomm  equip 

•New  addition  to  1983  Up  &  Comers  list 

"Litest  fiscal  year 

NM:  Not  meaningful 

Suwci 

5  Standard  &  Poor 

v  \\ Viltiam  O'Neil  c-  Co 

roust 
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©  IW  Muzak 

Muzak  is  a  registered  trademark 


You  spend  enough  money 
correcting  mistakes. 

k  Why  not  spend  a  little 


preventing  them? 


(i  innocent  typo  here,  an 

^ero  there,  a  lost  invoice 

jr  most  important 

tit,  and  oops! 

re  it  was  only  a  little 

Le. 

ittle  mistake, 
link  about  that  for  a 
\i.  Then  think  about 
he  sum  total  of  all  those 
nistakes  can  be. 
iggering. 

fact,  they  cost  Ameri- 
dustry  billions  of  dollars 
ear. 

t  more  important  to 


you,  how  much  do  they  cost 
your  business?  Hundreds? 
Thousands? 

And  what  do  you 
plan 
to  do 
about  it? 
We  have  a 
solution:  music 
created  by  Muzak. 
Our  music  gets  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  not  by 
covering  up  the  symptoms,  but 
by  treating  the  causes  of  mis- 
takes: stress,  boredom,  fatigue. 

That's  because  our  music 
is  a  unique  sound  environ- 
ment designed  to  make  peo- 
ple feel  more  at  ease,  ena- 
bling them  to  think  better 
and  work  better.  Without 
working  harder. 

Which  adds  up  to  substan- 
tial savings  for  an  amazingly 
small  investment. 

Take  the  case  of  one 
large  company  that  reduced 
mistakes  in  its  shipping  de- 
partment by  16%.  Or  the 
utility  company  that  reduced 
errors  in  its  data  processing 


department  by  37%. 

They  found  what  thou- 
sands of  other  smart  compa- 
nies have  found:  our  service 
is  a  valuable  business  tool  that 
saves  money  by  helping  em- 
ployees reach  their  potential. 

Call  Muzak  at  1-800-323- 
1000,  or  write  to: 
Muzak 

P.O.  Box  5088 

Des  Plaines,  111.  60016 

We'll  show  you  exactly 
where  and  how  our  music  can 
reduce  errors  in  your  com- 
pany, whether  you  have  10  or 
10,000  employees. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it. 


MUZAK 


Sound  Business  Solutions" 


GROUP 


W 


WESTINGH0USE  BROADCASTING  AND  CABLE.  INC 


Up  &  Comers/The  Class  of  '83 

Return  on  equity 

5-year 

DOUK 

Long- 

latest 

l  IX. 

value 

term 

"nee  

5-year 

12 

growth 

"dies 

r rotits 

per 

recent 

%  change 

Latest  12  month 

Company//wis/H<?ss 

average 

months 

imils) 

(mils) 

ecj  u  1 1  y 

1983 

EPS 

P/E 

• 

HBO  &  Co 

18.5% 

24.0% 

36% 

$  55.5 

$  7.5 

S  3.16 

n% 

41 

78% 

SO.  76 

53  9 

hospital  computer  siks 

T"*»rnnalv«i^  C <» rn 

ICL.lllldlY^'-'  V-UI|J 

1  8  A 
1  0.4 

7A  O 

zo.y 

25 

6.7 

0.7 

2.63 

o 

16 

50 

0.71 

computer  services 

Matin    T"t»  1  rnrn 

.Ticiio  lei  \_orp 

1  fl  A 

7^  n 

ZD.U 

18 

3.8 

0.3 

0.68 

47 

5 

-16 

n  1 7 

,-->  1  />/*  trs  t ttu it  i 

tr/trt  ITUrltCS 

18.3 

17  o 

16 

182.0 

9.4 

10.95 

39 

21'/4 

50 

1.96 

10.8 

printing 

Piper,  (affray 

18.3 

26.4 

21 

86.5 

3.8 

11.11 

1 

22% 

54 

2.94 

7.8 

securities  brokerage 

Conifer/Essex  Group 

1  ft  3 

1  A  ft 
10.  o 

20 

77.1 

6.4 

33.10 

23 

35 '/i 

20 

^  ^7 

A  1 

batik  holding 

• 

KpvI in  M irmwd vp 

IX  C  Villi  lillLlunatt 

18.2 

22.4 

23 

5.9 

0.6 

1.16 

0 

7% 

_4 

0.26 

28.4 

electronics 

• 

United  Missouri  Bancshares 

1  8  7 

1  O-Z 

1  ^  0 

1  J.Z 

17 

225.2 

29.2 

30.14 

5 

28  V» 

22 

4.59 

6.2 

t/UflK  fJiJlttlf  Ik 

Kleer-Vu  Inds 

18.1 

17.0 

51 

13.3 

0.6 

1.99 

42 

5% 

143 

0.34 

17.3 

plastics 

AVFMfO  Torn 

1  7  ft 

1 7  n 

15 

35.6 

4.3 

10.83 

20 

21% 

28 

1.85 

1 1  ft 

11.0' 

iflc-lil  CtriL.tr 

Langley  Corp 

1  7  7 

it  .1 

11C 
11.0 

16 

9.5 

4  57 

o 

10 

0.53 

14.6 

aerospace 

DpHL'pii  T  3  He 
nCUKcll  Lal/3 

17  7 

1  I.I 

1  A  ^ 
lO.D 

16 

86.3 

6.4 

13.61 

14 

22 

-13 

2.25 

9.8 

vUi'/f  ttr /  /Co 

Depositors  Corp 

17.7 

16.4 

16 

79.8 

6.7 

25.08 

IS 

30 

11 

4.12 

holding 

Immunn  Miirlpar 

1  /.O 

4.U 

70 

4.2 

0.2 

2.20 

22 

-35 

0.09 

72.2| 

Ittjsi  1  tit                ct  i  f~tt~ilis>* 
fJcCtllrJ  Ctfftr  oltfJIJilcS 

CtanH arn  \l  ntnr  Prnn t 

JldllUdlU  .MUIUI  1IUU9 

1  7  ^ 

in  ^ 

ZVJ.vJ 

25 

178.5 

15.0 

16.68 

24 

591/, 

78 

3.39 

1  "".S 

KMllV  I/ll<  to 

First  Virginia  Banks 

17  c 

zu.y 

1  c 

1 D 

7dA  A 

25  0 

l  n  a^ 

1  71A 

JO 

2.23 

7.8J 

llfltll?  \lf\ifHviO 
'/Ctflfc  iJk /let i "iii 

• 

Hasbro  Inds 

17.5 

24.3 

130 

137.9 

7.0 

6.46 

ll 

24 

122 

1  57 

jc  1 

toys 

* 

Tandon 

17.0 

25.0 

100 

150.5 

15.7 

1.92 

o 

291/4 

99 

0.57 

computer  eauipment 

First  Bancshrs  La 

i  7  n 

1  £  A 
1  D.O 

l  7 

MZ.  A 

1  1  A 

1  ^  AQ 

7  7  IA 
ZZ  '2 

AA 
*fO 

2.43 

9J 

hiflYli?  lit"*} fil  l  7  (J 

Service  Corp  IntI 

i  7  n 
L/.U 

lo.  1 

~)A 

ZUo.J 

iU.J 

1 A  ^7 

^A 

OO  /8 

1  A 
10 

2.18 

167 

ft anyr/it  swi^ic&s 

JittlKZl  Ctl  JCV  t  (Leo 

Lil1  Champ  Food  Stores 

16.9 

17.9 

16 

63.5 

1.8 

9.68 

39 

3  6 

n 

1  1A 

1  .  f  *T 

20  "i 

convenience  stores 

• 

Pan  Ampfiran  R^nW^ 

1  all  nillCllkdll  UallAS 

16.9 

19.3 

21 

135.1 

1 1.9 

15.22 

33 

23l/» 

36 

7  0^ 

Z.7J 

7  0 

hank  }?olding 

Uji  v,urp 

16.9 

23.3 

77 

Ad.  0 

O'+.y 

A  3 

i  i  no 

1  1  .U7 

d.A 
*f  o 

791/1 

ZZ  /2 

42 

7  CO 

z.Dy 

ft  "1 

o.l 

bank  Ixjlding 

V  alspar  Corp 

16.8 

19.4 

Zo 

i;i  7 

7  l 

1  ft  1  8 

1  O.  1  O 

7 

1 

47 

3.54 

11.5 

paints 

• 

Ultrasystems 

16.7 

12.3 

99 

45.5 

2.1 

4.14 

0 

r  : 

68 

0.51 

34i 

cotistruction 

Prairie  Producing 

16.6 

9.8 

7  ^ 

Zj.j 

J.O 

Da 

I  1  1A 

I I  */4 

DO 

n 

1  0  L 

iy.* 

ail  £-  (j/7c  i'\~til  /fi>!  'ol 

Charles  River  Breeding  Labs 

16.5 

13.8 

lo 

/in  o 

1  A  A  1 

lo.o  1 

5 

4  1  IA 

1  ft 
lo 

2.30 

i8x 

lab  ammals 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp 

16.4 

16.6 

1  o 

iy 

1  oo  c 

lyo.b 

Til 

zo.o 

JA  A7 

4 

7A 

6.11 

8.i 

bank  Mding 

• 

Garan 

16.4 

16.3 

1  c 
1 D 

i  ^n  n 
1  OU.U 

ft  T 

zo.  lo 

1  A 

57  1A 

eo 
Dy 

3.78 

8.< 

apparel 

Felmont  Oil 

16.4 

12.3 

15 

76.4 

14.0 

10.55 

4 

21% 

27 

1.30 

1 A  * 

oil  &  gas,  cJyemicals 

• 

Multibank  Financial 

16.2 

15.5 

24 

144.8 

10.9 

35.68 

25 

36 

42 

5.56 

6.. 

bank  lx)lding 

•New  addition  to  1983  Up  &  Comers 

list.    "Latest  fiscal  vear. 

Sources  Standard  &  Poor  's.  William  O  'Xetl  &  Co. 
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^ellence  is  achieved  only  through  consistency  and  innovation, 
id  teamwork. 


lien  skilled  people  work  together  as 
.nspired  by  a  common  purpose,  the 
[lis  superior  performance.  Day  in 
ly  out. 

major  construction  and  engineering 
I  cently  worked  with  Bankers  Trust 
fi.uate  the  advantages  of  refinancing 
its  revolving  hank  credit  in  a 
1  way.  What  they  needed  was  a 
|fe  finance  package  that  gave  them 
xibility  to  access  a  range  of  money 
ts  at  the  most  advantageous  inter- 
es  possible. 

"king  closely  with  our  Corporate 


Financial  Services  professionals  and  our 
World  Corporate  bankers,  Bankers 
Trust's  Resources  Management  specialists 
structured  and  placed  an  issue  of  privately 
placed  promissory  notes.  Subsequently, 
the  company  appointed  Bankers  Trust  as 
co-agent  in  its  traditional  commer- 
cial paper  program.  The  two  financings, 
which  totalled  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  met  the  needs  of  a  customer 
with  unusually  high  standards. 

It  is  this  kind  of  superior  performance 
into  which  our  philosophy  translates. 
The  kind  of  performance  that  makes 


Bankers  Trust  stand  out  in  our  industry. 
And  the  kind  of  performance  that  helps 
make  our  clients  first  in  theirs. 


BankersTrust 
Company 

Worldwide 
An  international  banking  network  in 

35  countries. 
280  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

Member  FDIC  ©  Bankers  Trust  Company 


What  did  the  rece 

# 


"The  recession  made  everyone  I  know  work  harder,  leaner,  smart' 

"It  gave  many  businesses  a  new  corporate  strategy.  Survival. 

"It  ended  our  long  national  drift  toward  economic  self-indulgence 
And  complacency 

"It  cut  through  all  of  our  institutions.  And  sheared  away  fat  we're  | 
better  off  without. 

"I'm  not  saying  the  recession  was  fun.  Personally,  I  can't  recall  a 
greater  test  of  corporate  nerve  and  courage. 

"But  I  also  saw  the  determination  and  unique  confidence  of  the 
human  spirit.  The  ability  of  people  to  take  a  hard,  dangerous  situation 
and  wrestle  it  down. 


"At  Burlington,  we've  come  through  the  test  of  recession 
fnger  than  ever  While  the  airline  industry  declined,  we  grew. 
'< got  tougher.  We  got  better. 

"And  we  did  it  without  any  extraordinary  asset,  except  one. 

"People. 

'  "If  we  didn't  know  it  before,  the  recession  taught  us  all 
|  lesson  again. 
"People,  not  planes,  deliver." 


Lawrence  L.  Rodberg 
Chairman  &  C  E.O 


BURLINGTON  NORTHERN  AIR  FREIGHT 

PEOPLE, 
NOT  PLANES, 
DELIVER. 


18200  VON  KARftAAN  AVENUE  IRVINE.  CA  927)5 


THE  WORLD'S  NEWEST  PIPE  MILL: 

VITAL  ARTERIES 
FOR  AMERICA'S  FUELS. 


Seamless  steel  pipe 
keeps  our  country's 
petroleum  and  natural 
gas  flowing. 

It  will  be  needed 
in  greater  quantities 
and  better  quality  as 
America  grows.  U.S. 
Steel  will  be  ready. 

Our  big  new 
computer- controlled 
pipe  mill  at  USS 
Fairfield  Works  in 
Alabama  will  produce 
600,000  tons  each  year 
of  the  world's  finest 
oil  country  tubing, 
casing,  standard 
and  line  pipe  in  all 
the  most  needed 
diameters. 

U.S.  Steel  is  and  will  remain  Americas  number  one  steel  supplier.  And 
in  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  invested  well  over  four  billion  dollars  in 
steelmaking  alone— considerably  more  than  any  other  domestic 
steelmaker,  diversified  or  not.  We  have  modernized  and  improved  steelmak 
facilities  and  streamlined  operations  for  maximum  productivity.  We  continu 
our  leadership  in  steel  research  and  product  innovation. 

There  is,  of  course,  more  to  do.  And  we  plan  to  do  it. 

At  U.S.  Steel,  our  commitment  is  more  man  verbal. 
Steel  is  our  last  name,  but  it  is  our  first  priority. 


United  States  Steel,  600  Grant  St.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15230. 
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Return  on  equity 

5-year 

Book 

Long- 

latest 

EPS 

value 

term 

 Price^  

5-year 

12 

growth 

Sales" 

Profits" 

per 

debt/ 

recent 

%  change 

Latest  12 

months 

Company//H/.«>zess 

average 

months 

rate 

(mils) 

(mils) 

share 

equity 

1983 

EPS 

P/E 

>     OFA  Inc 

16.1% 

20.5% 

128% 

$  28.6 

$  2.8 

$  7.15 

4% 

25 

57% 

$1  47 

1 7  n 

I  '  .u 

electronics 

>    Angelica  Corp 

16.1 

17.7 

23 

208.2 

13.8 

8.84 

34 

23  lA 

1 

1.57 

14.8 

apparel 

Raymond  Inds 

16.1 

16.0 

A  1 

4o 

49.4 

5.4 

16.01 

18 

24-Vk 

26 

2.57 

9.5 

electronics 

Fourth  Financial 

16.0 

15.7 

1  ft 

1  o 

1  14. D 

1  Z.D 

Id./ / 

lb 

23  Vi 

26 

2.49 

9.3 

bank  holding 

Orand  Auto 

16.0 

17.7 

20 

122.1 

3.5 

7.89 

68 

20Vh 

69 

1.40 

14.6 

retail  auto  parts 

Michigan  Sugar 

16.0 

13.1 

141 

77.8 

2.1 

29.25 

1 

30'/2 

60 

3.85 

7.9 

sugar 

nl_„|.   L  J  ;  1 1      1>,               w-,    1  ■ 

black  Hills  rower  is.  Lt 

15.9 

19.2 

oz.z 

12.3 

14.92 

62 

20V8 

24 

2.87 

7.1 

electric  utility,  coal  mining 

Stride  Rite 

15.8 

24.6 

1 1 .4 

9.65 

39 

28!/4 

46 

2.38 

12.1 

footwear 

Florida  Commercial  Banks 

15.8 

14.3 

15 

67.1 

5.2 

19.52 

39 

28% 

19 

2.80 

10.3 

bank  holding 

>    Computone  Sys 

15.7 

9.2 

29 

25.0 

2.0 

6.94 

0 

63A 

—75 

0.64 

10.5 

computer  srcs.  insurance 

Suave  Shoe 

15.7 

10.3 

4o 

1  1  1  c 
I  L  1  -O 

A  7 

IV. Dy 

1  7 

11 

8'/2 

-8 

1.10 

7.7 

footwear 

Nibl  una 

15.7 

12.9 

CO  /C 

DO.O 

10.63 

1 

18'/2 

-35 

1.38 

13.4 

computer  services 

JM  Smucker 

15.6 

18.2 

21 

200.3 

12.3 

18.29 

1  1 

38% 

16 

3.34 

1 1.6 

food  processing 

Conair  Corp 

15.6 

29.6 

116 

114.4 

7.2 

3.14 

11 

22  Va 

231 

0.93 

23.9 

small  appliances 

HanK  ooutn 

15.5 

15.2 

Io8. 1 

1  2  A 

1/1  C  7 
14.  Df 

Id 

21  'A 

65 

in 

1.11 

9.6 

bank  holding 

First  Railroad  &  Banking 

15.4 

35.4 

JO 

1  2  /.  A 
loo. 4 

i  o  n 
ly.U 

14. 6 1 

oo 

25'/i 

48 

5.07 

5.0 

bank  holding 

Computer  Horizons 

15.4 

42.5 

78 

20.3 

0.8 

1.60 

3 

13 

206 

0.68 

19.1 

computer  seriices 

Datascope  Corp 

15.4 

12.0 

17 

37.8 

2.1 

7.04 

96 

24  Vi 

40 

0.85 

28.8 

health  care  equipment 

LTX  Corp 

15.4 

11.4 

32 

50.2 

2.5 

3.05 

13 

18 

58 

0.35 

51.4 

pi  ecisio n  instruments 

Olga 

15.4 

19.7 

24 

62.2 

3.0 

16.92 

55 

27 

42 

3.34 

8.1 

apparel 

Pyramid  Oil 

15.3 

10.5 

27 

11.1 

1.0 

2.18 

0 

8V2 

240 

0.23 

37.0 

oil  &  gas 

Natl  State  Bk,  Elizabeth,  NJ 

15.3 

16.0 

18 

108.7 

9.9 

21.45 

0 

23  Vi 

54 

3.45 

6.8 

banking 

Beefsteak  Charlie's 

15.3 

10.4 

24 

99.0 

3.6 

4.90 

67 

5 

-21 

0.51 

9.8 

restaurants 

Megadata  Corp 

15.3 

18.0 

34 

9.2 

0.7 

4.26 

0 

12% 

37 

0.77 

16.6 

computer  equ ipi nent 

Godfather's  Pizza 

15.2 

53.8 

85 

40.2 

6.0 

1.17 

27 

19 

22 

0.63 

30.2 

fast  food 

Industrial  Acoustics 

15.2 

16.4 

25 

52.1 

2.8 

6.49 

14 

12 

0 

1.07 

11.2 

noise-control  products 

Sparton  Corp 

15.2 

18.9 

2 1 

142. 1 

9.2 

14. 1 7 

6 

375/s 

1 18 

1  s*ti 
l.oy 

14.0 

electronics 

Unite!  Video 

15.2 

21.3 

26 

6.5 

0.9 

3.38 

66 

IOV4 

32 

0.72 

14.2 

video  services 

National  Environ  Controls 

15.0 

14.0 

33 

9.8 

0.8 

1.00 

1 3 

5Va 

45 

0.14 

37.5 

pollution-control  equip,  svcs 

Eaton  Vance 

15.0 

31.1 

46 

10.8 

1.2 

10.91 

0 

45 1/2 

65 

3.40 

13.4 

investment  advisory  svcs 

Sippican  Ocean  Sys 

15.0 

15.3 

39 

19.8 

1.8 

5.42 

5 

iy'/4 

OS 

0.83 

23.8 

electronics 
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Here  are  the  277  best  small  publicly  held  companies  in  the  U.S.,  listed  alphabetically. 
The  table  ranks  the  companies  in  sales,  profits,  market  value  and  five-year 

average  return  on  equity. 


—Where  they  rank- 

5-year 

5-year 

sales 

Mark 

Market 

average 

growth 

valu 

Sales" 

Profits* 

value 

ROE 

Company 

City,  State 

Telephone 

rate 

(mils 

225 

251 

262 

148 

ACMAT 

Hartford,  CT 

(203)  289-6493 

171% 

S14. 

233 

234 

264 

76 

AFA  Protective  Sys 

New  York,  NY 

(212) 279-5000 

94 

13. 

131 

201 

115 

90 

AGS  Computers 

Mountainside,  NJ 

(201)  654-4321 

692 

124. 

185 

ID  f 

1 

225 

AVEMCO  Corp 

Frederick,  MD 

(301)  694-5700 

149 

56. 

125 

78 

42 

111 

Academy  Insurance  Group 

Valley  Forge,  PA 

(215)337-1400 

232 

294. 

184 

188 

136 

50 

Adage 

Billenca,  MA 

(617)  667-7070 

492 

106j 

122 

122 

99 

1 19 

Adams-Russell 

Waltham,  MA 

(617)  894-8540 

307 

148. 

15 

10 

38 

214 

Adobe  Oil  &  Gas 

Midland,  TX 

(915)  683-4701 

412 

323. 

191 

185 

172 

149 

Advanced  Systems 

Arlington  Heights,  IL 

(312)  981-4260 

205 

72J 

204 

220 

214 

152 

Aero  Systems 

Miami,  FL 

(305)  871-1300 

325 

36, 

189 

166 

178 

114 

Aeroflex  Labs 

Plainview,  NY 

(516)  694-6700 

250 

67, 

276 

273 

277 

137 

Air  Cargo  Equipment 

Long  Beach,  CA 

(213)  435-6341 

110 

4, 

198 

254 

272 

180 

Allied  Security 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

(412)  884-2636 

128 

9J 

157 

143 

102 

142 

Alpha  Industries 

Woburn,  MA 

(617|  935-5150 

329 

147. 

196 

229 

197 

12 

Alpha  Microsystems 

Irvine,  CA 

(714) 957-8500 

2,762 

47 

223 

163 

221 

210 

Amer  Controlled  Inds 

Cincinnati,  OH 

(513)  621-2280 

27 

32 

79 

22 

76 

61 

Amer  Income  Life  Ins 

Waco,  TX 

(817)  772-3050 

100 

188 

212 

250 

242 

207 

American  Medical  Svcs 

Milwaukee,  WI 

(414)  271-1300 

55 

20 

120 

80 

148 

33 

Amfesco  Indus 

Plainview,  NY 

(516)  694-7272 

330 

92 

80 

58 

24 

49 

Analogic  Corp 

Wakefield,  MA 

(617)  246-0300 

336 

431 

266 

248 

250 

35 

Andersen  2000 

Atlanta,  GA 

(404)  997-2000 

643 

19 

142 

120 

180 

186 

Anderson,  Greenwood  &  Co 

Houston,  TX 

(713)  668-0631 

129 

62 

49 

36 

30 

215 

Andrew  Corp 

Orlando  Park,  IL 

(312)  349-3300 

205 

388 

12 

40 

62 

248 

Angelica  Corp 

St.  Louis,  MO 

(314)  991-4150 

53 

215 

35 

96 

137 

102 

Apogee  Enterprises 

Minneapolis,  MN 

(612)  835-1874 

218 

105 

127 

153 

88 

183 

Applied  Data  Research 

Princeton,  NJ 

(201)  874-9000 

.  303 

161 

259 

198 

210 

141 

Astrosystems 

Lake  Success,  NY 

(516)  328-1600 

82 

41 

173 

159 

200 

175 

Atlantic  American 

Atlanta,  GA 

(404)  231-1010 

85 

45 

30 

141 

192 

173 

Atlas  Van  Lines 

Evansville,  IN 

(8121  424-2222 

87 

57 

92 

11 

158 

129 

Atwood  Oceanics 

Houston,  TX 

(713)  492-2929 

131 

84 

250 

256 

170 

55 

Auxton  Computer  Enterprises  Orlando,  FL 

(305)  425-3300 

151 

73 

86 

67 

21 

85 

Avantek 

Santa  Clara,  CA 

(408)  727-0700 

371 

475 

62 

74 

68 

105 

Aydin  Corp 

Horsham,  PA 

(215) 657-7510 

141 

202 

34 

41 

112 

261 

Bank  South 

Atlanta,  GA 

(404)  529-4111 

187 

131 

254 

206 

219 

38 

Baruch-Foster 

Dallas,  TX 

(214)368-5886 

486 

32 

231 

210 

208 

53 

Base  Ten  Systems 

Trenton,  NJ 

(609)  586-7010 

346 

42 

88 

174 

230 

270 

Beeisteak  Charlie's 

New  York,  NY 

|212l  683-9570 

286 

26 

104 

52 

157 

253 

Black  Hills  Power  &  Light 

Rapid  City,  SD 

(605)348-1700 

233 

86 

272 

225 

249 

115 

Bluewater  Oil  &  Gas 

Calgary,  Alberta,  Can 

(403)  265-3949 

333 

19 

226 

175 

117 

22 

Bolar  Pharmaceutical 

Copaigue,  NY 

(516)  842-8383 

357 

123 

"latest  fiscal  year. 
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Pour  Displayvvriters 

from  IBM 
don't  add  up 
:o  one  OIS  50 


romWang. 


A  Wang  OIS  50  office  information 
system  with  four  workstations  can  doa  lot 
more  than  four  IBM  Displaywriters. 
For  a  lot  less  money. 
Why?  Because  all  four  OIS  50  users 
access  and  share  information,  all  at  the  same 
time. 

While  thefour  IBM  machines  can't. 
So  they  really  aren't  a  system  at  all. 

And  the  Wang  OIS  50  can  grow 
from  one  workstation  to  four  workstations 
on  the  same  system.  While  to  add  to  your 
Displaywriter,  you  have  to  buy  an  entire 
new  Displaywriter. 

On  an  even  more  basic  level,  the  Wang 
beats  the  IBM  flat.  Our  standalone  OIS  40 
(which  can  be  easily  upgraded  to  a  clustered 
OIS  50)  can  do  far  more 
than  their  standalone 
Displaywriter. 

Ours  has  five  times 
the  maximum  storage 
^  capacity  theirs  has. 
10  Mb  for  Wang, 
^^"^^  versus2MbforlBM. 

Ours  uses  the  same  friendly  word 
processing  software  as  other  Wang  systems, 
while  theirs  uses  word  processing  software 
that  is  unique  to  the  Displaywriter,  and  incom- 
patible with  other  IBM  systems. 

Ours  has  a  superiorselection  of 
peripheral  equipment,  including  versatile, 
letter-quality  matrix  printers,  laser  printers 
and  more.  And  ours  even  takes  up  less 
workspace. 

All  of  which  adds  up  to  one  obvious 
conclusion:  the  system  that  is  four  times 
better  is  the  better  system  for  these  times. 

For  more  information  about  the  Wang 
OIS  40  and  50  office  information  systems, 
call  1-800-225-9264.  Or  write  to  Wang 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Business  Executive 
Center,  One  Industrial  Avenue,  Lowell, 
MA  01851. 


WANG 


The  Office  Automation 
Computer  People. 


AfangLaboratones.Inc 
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Where  they  rank   .  5-year 


5-year 

sales 

Mark 

Market 

average 

growth 

valul 

Sales* 

Profits" 

value 

ROE 

Company 

City,  State 

Telephone 

rate 

(mil< 

238 

173 

145 

104 

Bolt  Technology 

Norwalk,  CT 

|203) 

853-0700 

420% 

$  94. 

78 

49 

85 

112 

Bowne  &  Co 

New  York,  NY 

(212) 

924-5500 

80 

169. 

9  1  1 

180 

195 

28 

C-COR  Electronics 

State  College,  PA 

(814) 

238-2461 

754 

51. 

144 

87 

89 

168 

C3 

Reston,  VA 

(703) 

471-6000 

701 

160, 

73 

169 

147 

15 

CACI  Inc  (Unit) 

Arlington,  VA 

(703) 

841-7800 

834 

93. 

190 

237 

245 

110 

CERBERONICS 

Bailey's  Crossroads,  VA 

(703) 

379-4500 

198 

19. 

47 

31 

52 

67 

CPT  Corp 

Eden  Prairie  MN 

(612) 

937-8000 

1,018 

261, 

85 

137 

94 

169 

California  Microwave 

Sunnyvale,  CA 

(408) 

732-4000 

240 

154, 

21 

25 

129 

155 

Cameo,  Inc 

Houston,  TX 

(713) 

747-4000 

298 

115 

105 

2 

2 

14 

Campbell  Red  Lake 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Can 

(416) 

364-3453 

223 

1,163, 

40 

24 

19 

146 

Canadian  Marconi 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Can 

(514) 

341-7630 

248 

513 

165 

205 

222 

78 

Cellu-Craft 

New  Hyde  Park,  NY 

(516) 

775-8000 

44 

32 

174 

124 

134 

242 

Charles  River  Breeding  Labs 

Wilmington,  MA 

(617| 

658-6000 

37 

110 

29 

54 

36 

66 

Charming  Shoppes 

Bensalem,  PA 

(215) 

245-9100 

193 

347 

166 

217 

268 

203 

Chesapeake  Utilities 

Salisbury,  MD 

(301) 

742-1177 

389 

1 1 

153 

184 

138 

192 

Chilton  Corp 

Dallas,  TX 

(214) 

699-6111 

95 

104 

237 

158 

146 

101 

Chyron  Corp 

Melville,  NY 

(516) 

694-7137 

271 

93 

262 

228 

111 

3 

Coeur  d'Alene  Mines 

Wallace,  ID 

(208! 

556-1121 

7,509 

135 

205 

131 

18 

59 

Comdata  Network 

Nashville,  TN 

(6151 

385-0400 

389 

518 

140 

84 

65 

128 

Communications  Industries 

Dallas,  TX 

(214! 

357-4001 

121 

209 

209 

202 

155 

205 

Communications  Systems 

Hector,  MN 

(612) 

848-6231 

216 

87 

70 

23 

7 

58 

Community  Psych  Centers 

San  Francisco,  CA 

(415! 

397-6151 

327 

763 

98 

70 

48 

24 

Comprehensive  Care 

Newport  Beach,  CA 

(714) 

640-8950 

391 

270 

176 

212 

202 

179 

Computer  Data  Sys 

Bethesda,  MD 

(30 1; 

657-1730 

346 

44 

220 

257 

225 

262 

Computer  Horizons 

New  York,  NY 

(212) 

371-9600 

196 

30 

180 

187 

87 

151 

Computer  Products 

Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 

(305; 

974-5500 

326 

167 

210 

215 

253 

258 

Computone  Sys 

Atlanta  GA 

(404 

393-3010 

305 

17 

72 

100 

63 

259 

Conair  Corp 

Edison,  NJ 

(201 

287-4800 

116 

2141 

114 

111 

167 

221 

Conifer/Essex  Group 

Worcester,  MA 

(617 

752-5661 

133 

77 

221 

270 

220 

7 

Continuum 

Austin,  TX 

(512 

345-5700 

338 

32 

22 

18 

46 

157 

Conwood  Corp 

Memphis,  TN 

(901 

761-2050 

82 

2771 

51 

19 

8 

106 

Cray  Research 

Mendota  Heights,  MN 

(612 

452-6650 

1,139 

735 

110 

63 

14 

52 

Cullinet  Software 

Westwood,  MA 

(617 

329-7700 

1  831 

663 

247 

249 

256 

123 

CutCo  Inds 

Jericho,  NY 

(516 

334-8400 

86 

16 

213 

243 

203 

36 

CvCarp  Svstpms 

V  y  v   .11  \.    .  1  y  ii  11.  Ui  ' 

Oiibnnne  TA 

(319 

556-3131 

277 

44 

201 

221 

196 

197 

DBA  Systems 

Melbourne,  FL 

(305 

727-0660 

400 

49 

20 

8 

163 

16 

DCNY  Corp 

New  York,  NY 

(212 

248-8900 

697 

82 

182 

211 

191 

265 

Datascope  Corp 

Paramus,  NJ 

(201 

265-8800 

156 

58 

108 

105 

194 

227 

Denositors  Cnrn 

Aiipimta  MF 

(207 

623-4721 

133 

53 

246 

252 

246 

178 

Designatronics 

New  Hyde  Park,  NY 

(516 

328-3300 

155 

19 

224 

272 

266 

31 

Designcraft  Inds 

New  York,  NY 

(212 

719-3960 

57 

12 

270 

267 

273 

174 

Dixon  Ticonderoga 

Vero  Beach,  FL 

(305 

231-3190 

39 

9 

227 

207 

165 

23 

Dranetz  Technologies 

Edison,  NJ 

(201 

287-3680 

187 

79 

148 

156 

73 

29 

Dreyer's  Grand  Ice  Cream 

Oakland,  CA 

(415 

652-8187 

959 

192 

118 

106 

125 

206 

Dunkin'  Donuts  of  Am 

Randolph,  MA 

(617 

961-4000 

46 

lie 

87 

98 

95 

68 

Dynatech  Corp 

Burlington,  MA 

(617 

272-3304 

375 

154 

245 

240 

224 

177 

EIP  Microwave 

Newport  Beach,  CA 

(714 

540-6655 

231 

31 

255 

241 

211 

275 

Eaton  Vance 

Boston,  MA 

(617 

482-8260 

159 

4C 
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i  Any  Field  There  Can  Only  Be  One  Rrst 
In  Real  Estate  We  Are  It 


National  Property  Analysts 
is  the  number  one  shopping 
center  developer  in  the  country.* 
It's  an  honor  based  solely  on 
performance. 

It's  an  achievement  we  plan 
on  repeating  year  after  year. 

National  Property 
Analysts,  Inc. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  OUR 
REAL  ESTATE  EARNS  IS  YOUR  TRUST 

PHILADELPHIA    LOS  ANGELES    NEW  YORK 
ST.  LOUIS    SAN  FRANCISCO    OKLAHOMA  CITY 


We  put  the  brainpower 
behind  its  firepower. 


That's  Singer  technology. 


A  specialist  in  naval  combat  systems  for  over  forty 
years.  Singer's  Librascope  Division  has  supplied  more 
underwater  fire  control  equipment  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
than  any  other  producer.  Librascope  is  currently 
producing  weapons  control  equipment  for  the  entire 
U.S.  submarine  fleet,  including  Trident.  Weapons 
controlled  include  torpedoes  such  as  the  MK  48,  and 
missiles  such  as  Harpoon  and  Tomahawk.  Librascope 
innovation  is  also  evident  in  acoustic  counter- 
measures  systems,  and  mobile  tactical  computer 
systems  for  the  field  Army.  Sophisticated  systems 


like  these  typify  Singer's  broad  involvement  in  t 
nation's  defense. 

Through  expanding  research  and  developmen 
electronic-based  simulation,  guidance,  commui 
tions,  and  specialized  computer  systems,  Singer 
writing  a  new  chapter  in  its  corporate  history. 
Together  with  our  unique  consumer  durables 
capabilities  throughout  the  world,  this  technok 
cal  base  positions  us  in  important  growth  mark< 
today  and  tomorrow.  The  Singer  Company, 
8  Stamford  Forum,  CT  06904. 


Insuring  worldwide 
should  be  as  comfortable  as  insuring  at  home 


Being  insured  abroad  doesn't  have  to  mean 
red  tape,  loose  ends  or  language  barriers. 

When  a  company  does  business  with  Chubb 
and  its  affiliates,  they  do  business  in  their  own 
language  and  currency.  They  get  coverages  that 
equate  with  what  they're  used  to  at  home.  They 
get  Chubb's  strengths  in  domestic  insurance— 


individually  tailored  coverage,  sensitivity  to  the 
unique  needs  of  an  industry,  and  fast,  fair  claims 
handling  with  no  surprises-around  the  world. 

This  is  true  both  for  our  North  American  client^ 
doing  business  overseas  and  for  our  insureds  fron 
abroad  doing  business  in  the  U.S. 

In  short,  Chubb  eliminates  the  culture  shock  ol 
foreign  exposures  and  regulations  when  protecting 
your  corporate  assets  and  profits  overseas.  For  ove 
a  century  we've  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  the  highe: 
standards  of  client  service.  We've  maintained  thai 
reputation  by  making  our  clients  comfortable 
with  their  insurance- both  domestically  and 
nternationally. 

For  worldwide  insurance  from  the  wor 
wise  insurance  company,  contact  youi 
agent  or  broker  about  Chubb. 
The  high  insurance  standards 
your  company  maintains  at  home 
needn't  be  compromised  when  j| 
venture  abroad. 

This  is  how  we  think  at  Chub 


k: 


CHUBB 

Group  of  Insurance  Companie 

Warren,  New  Jersey  07060 


Chubb  is  proud  to  play  a  part  in  bringing  you  Vietnam:  A  Television  History.  Watch  for  it  on  your  local  PBS  station. 
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— Where  they  rank- 

5-year 

5-year 

sales 

Market 

Market 

average 

growth 

value 

ilcs* 

Profits* 

value 

ROE 

Company 

City,  State 

Telephone 

rate 

(mils) 

152 

99 

90 

191 

Electro  Rent 

Santa  Monica,  CA 

(213)  452-3200 

418% 

$157.8 

ill 

208 

188 

185 

Electro-Nucleonics 

Fairfield,  NJ 

(201)  227-6700 

103 

60.1 

139 

116 

54 

25 

Electrospace  Systems 

Richardson,  TX 

(214)  231-9303 

327 

256.4 

75 

34 

44 

132 

Elscint  Ltd 

Haifa,  Israel 

(04)  522-872 

445 

285.5 

154 

76 

35 

74 

Evans  &  Sutherland 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

(801) 582-5847 

534 

369.1 

13 

72 

25 

108 

Family  Dollar  Stores 

Matthews,  NL 

(704)  847-6961 

128 

428.6 

19 

73 

70 

194 

Farah  Mtg 

Tin     „  rT"V 

El  Paso,  TX 

Ini  rl   r~  n't    a  a  a  a 

(915)  593-4444 

99 

194.0 

17 

39 

57 

245 

Felmont  Oil 

New  York,  NY 

(212)  867-2211 

175 

226.6 

18 

7 

55 

243 

Fifth  Third  Bancorp 

Cincinnati,  OH 

(513)  579-5300 

195 

251.0 

51 

126 

179 

1  1  c 

Ho 

rirst  Amer  dk  «.  ir 

Lake  Worth,  rL 

(oub)  ob4-22UU 

392 

67.0 

61 

62 

131 

234 

First  Bancshrs  La 

Baton  Rouge,  LA 

1  r~  r\  a  \  0  fin   i  s  i~\f\ 

(504)  389-3692 

168 

111.8 

55 

20 

107 

263 

First  Railroad  &  Banking 

Augusta,  GA 

(404) 823-2753 

315 

138.9 

j  1 

9 

61 

231 

First  Virginia  Banks 

Falls  Church,  VA 

(703)  241-3657 

145 

219.2 

.15 

16 

27 

72 

Flightsafety  Intl 

III                X  T  ~v/ 

Flushing,  NY 

/  ^  i  ^  l  c  s  c   aw  r\r\ 

(212)  565-4100 

239 

410.5 

94 

64 

39 

39 

Floating  Point  Sys 

n       ill    /"~\  n 

Portland,  OK 

(503)  641-3151 

831 

315.0 

29 

142 

185 

255 

Florida  Commercial  Banks 

Miami,  FL 

(305)  266-2600 

129 

60.9 

- 

106 

253 

236 

139 

Flower  Time 

Lindenhurst,  NY 

(516)  957-3300 

164 

23.5 

'28 

204 

83 

A  7 

Forest  Labs 

INew  York,  In  Y 

h  ni  ,ia  1  -70m 
(212) 42  W85U 

TO/ 

236 

171.8 

1  71 

48 

120 

251 

Fourth  Financial 

Wichita,  KS 

IT  1  /  I  r.      1  1111 

(316)  261-4444 

190 

122.2 

}!35 

189 

144 

79 

Frequency  Electronics 

Mitchel  Field,  NY 

(516)  794-4500 

258 

98.4 

161 

269 

244 

1 

GTS  Corp 

I  T  -  -  -  -  '  -    -  TV 

Houston,  TX 

(713) 681-7551 

127 

20.1 

I  ^ 

151 

176 

2Uo 

Galaxy  Carpet  Mills 

Elk  Grove  Village,  IL 

1U1 

/'no 
69.8 

44 

91 

153 

244 

Garan 

New  York,  NY 

(212)  563-2000 

22 

88.7 

21 

170 

206 

117 

General  Housewares 

Stamford,  CT 

(203)325-4141 

22 

43.3 

94 

186 

223 

10 

General  Physics 

1    .  1_  ■          n  if  t~-\ 

Columbia,  MD 

(301)  964-6000 

554 

31.7 

97 

232 

237 

A  O 

48 

Genisco  Technology 

Compton,  CA 

(213) 537-4750 

175 

23.3 

23 

81 

130 

220 

George  Banta 

Menasha,  WI 

/  A  1  A\    "7  ^  ^  -7-7-71 

(414) 722-7771 

78 

1 14.3 

103 

238 

274 

18 

Georgia  Bonded  Fibers 

Newark,  NJ 

(201)  642-3547 

82 

8.4 

78 

121 

45 

17  1 

Godfather's  Pizza 

(~~\  _  „  »  L.  -  \TT) 

(Jmaha,  NB 

(4U2)  0^1-1452 

0  "70 1 
3,/31 

281.2 

97 

109 

100 

187 

Golden  Enterprises 

Birmingham,  AL 

(205)  326-6101 

108 

148.2 

176 

186 

Ten 
251) 

Grand  Auto 

Uaklancl,  LA 

(415)  5oo-o5UU 

62 

0(J.  / 

49 

97 

22 

216 

HBO  &  Co 

Atlanta,  GA 

(404)  393-6000 

715 

445.6 

31 

77 

123 

63 

Harper  Group 

San  Francisco,  CA 

(415)  983-9600 

168 

1 19.0 

r  T 

53 

104 

98 

Ton 
23U 

Hasbro  Inds 

Pawtucket,  RI 

(4U1)  /26-41UU 

8/ 

148.5 

111 

.29 

222 

234 

1  no 

iy» 

Hathaway  Corp 

Denver,  CO 

(3Uo)  /56-8JU1 

on 

24. 1 

1  3 


59 

29 

200 

Hechinger 

Landover,  MD 

(301)  341-0385 

160 

390.1 

32 

203 

231 

213 

Hipotronics 

Brewster,  NY 

(914)  279-8091 

142 

26.3 

1 13 

144 

149 

154 

Hunt  Mfg 

Philadelphia,  PA 

(215)  732-7700 

114 

91.6 

1  56 

277 

271 

193 

IPM  Technology 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

(213)  646-2664 

506 

9.8 

48 


271 

247 

118 

IRT  Corp 

San  Diego,  CA 

(619)  565-7171 

117 

19.1 

j.73 

275 

257 

229 

Immuno  Nuclear 

Stillwater,  MN 

(612) 439-9710 

1,01 1 

16.2 

00 

56 

139 

43 

Impell 

San  Francisco,  CA 

(415)  421-2288 

435 

104.6 

c  0 

194 

217 

1  7  A 

Industrial  Acoustics 

Bronx,  NY 

n 1 11  nil  onnn 
(212) 931-8UUU 

1U5 

35.2 

33 

135 

110 

153 

Infnrmntip*;  f^ptipral 

1 11 1 VJ1 111<1 11          VH  lit  1  Jl 

Wnndhnd  Hills  CA 

V  V  UUUlallU  1  1  1  1  1        V    1  \ 

12131  887-9040 

129 

136.2 

,14 

231 

229 

13 

Initio 

Carson  City,  NV 

(702) 883-2711 

288 

27.1 

43 

195 

127 

69 

Instacom 

Dallas,  TX 

(214) 631-1505 

295 

116.1 

87 

160 

97 

51 

Intelligent  Systems 

Norcross,  GA 

(404)  449-5961 

744 

153.0 

39 

45 

4 

96 

Intergraph 

Huntsville,  AL 

(205)  772-2000 

1,597 

1,083.7 

atesi  fiscal  year. 
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Where  they  rank   .  5-year 


5-year 

sales 

Mark 

Market 

average 

growth 

valu 

Sales' 

Profits' 

value 

ROE 

Company 

City,  State 

Telephone 

rate 

Imil 

155 

191 

86 

127 

Intl  Clinical  Labs 

Nashville,  TN 

(615)  327-1025 

205% 

S168J 

52 

86 

187 

34 

Intl  Controls 

Thomaston,  CT 

(203)  283-8205 

83 

60 

138 

101 

140 

44 

Intl  Game  Technology 

Reno,  NV 

|702)  323-5060 

2,105 

102J 

17 

53 

104 

260 

JM  Smucker 

Orrville,  OH 

(216)  682-0015 

59 

143 

2 

66 

74 

64 

Jackson  National  Life 

Lansing,  MI 

(517)  394-3400 

1,260 

191, 

38 

27 

37 

124 

John  H  Harland 

Decatur,  GA 

(404)  981-9460 

148 

324, 

84 

123 

164 

195 

Kaslet  Corp 

San  Bernardino,  CA 

(714)  884-4811 

230 

81, 

269 

265 

258 

222 

Kevlin  Microwave 

 .  .  

Woburn,  MA 

(617)  935-4800 

195 

15, 

103 

51 

9 

4 

Key  Pharmaceuticals 

Miami,  FL 

(305)  652-2276 

1,729 

733, 

249 

262 

269 

224 

Kleer-Vu  Inds 

Brownsville,  TN 

(901)  772-2500 

38 

10i 

145 

57 

142 

27 

La  Land  Offshore  Expl 

New  Orleans,  LA 

(504)  566-6500 

128 

99) 

160 

200 

108 

266 

LTX  Corp 

Westwood,  MA 

(617)  329-7550 

75 

1381 

257 

246 

270 

228 

Langley  Corp 

San  Diego,  CA 

(619)  264-3181 

55 



10 

46 

88 

50 

144 

Liebert  Corp 

Columbus,  OH 

(614)  888-0246 

574 

265 

133 

223 

209 

238 

Lil'  Champ  Food  Stores 

Jacksonville,  FL 

(904)  724-1661 

136 

41 

36 

38 

34 

97 

Liz  Claiborne 

New  York,  NY 

(212|  354-4900 

2,139 

372 

60 

61 

41 

77 

Luby's  Cafeterias 

San  Antonio,  TX 

(512)  654-9000 

139 

305 

183 

197 

152 

211 

Lumex 

Bay  Shore,  NY 

(516)  273-2200 

200 

89 

188 

233 

226 

145 

Lundy  Electr  &  Sys 

Glen  Head,  NY 

(516)  671-9000 

61 

30 

77 

115 

218 

82 

Lynden 

Seattle,  WA 

(206)  872-8832 

328 

34 

109 

117 

82 

189 

MDC  Corp 

Denver,  CO 

(303)  773-1 100 

59 

179 

143 

181 

201 

256 

MSI  Data 

Costa  Mesa,  CA 

(714) 549-6000 

50 

45 

106 

154 

166 

126 

Magnetic  Controls 

Minneapolis,  MN 

(612) 835-6800 

252 

78 

89 

85 

17 

93 

Management  Science  of  Am 

Atlanta,  GA 

(404)  239-2000 

431 

544 

177 

165 

58 

138 

Matrix  Corp 

Northvale,  NJ 

(201)  767-1750 

977 

221 

175 

145 

122 

199 

Matrix  Science 

Torrance,  CA 

(213) 328-0271 

638 

120 

239 

171 

182 

164 

McFarland  Energy 

Santa  Fe  Springs,  CA 

(213)  944-0181 

164 

61 

251 

235 

260 

17 

McRae  Inds 

Mount  Gilead,  NC 

(919)  439-6147 

116 

14 

253 

239 

205 

42 

Medex 

Hilliard,  OH 

(614)  876-2413 

604 

43 

258 

259 

259 

267 

Megadata  Corp 

Bohemia,  NY 

(516)  589-6800 

48 

14 

268 

260 

169 

86 

Mentor 

Minneapolis,  MN 

(612)  588-4685 

503 

75 

274 

274 

275 

218 

Metro  Tel  Corp 

Syosset,  NY 

(5161364-3377 

282 

8. 

112 

209 

199 

252 

Michigan  Sugar 

Saginaw,  MI 

(517)  799-7300 

.  47 

46 

28 

14 

11 

75 

Molex 

Lisle,  IL 

(312)  969-4550 

208 

70S 

48 

68 

173 

246 

Multibank  Financial 

Quincy,  MA 

(617)  471-3800 

117 

71 

192 

183 

156 

30 

Mylan  Laboratories 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

(412)  232-0100 

93 

87 

66 

152 

51 

95 

NBI 

Boulder,  CO 

(303)  444-5710 

4,310 

262 

68 

69 

71 

162 

National  Data 

Atlanta,  GA 

(404|  329-8500 

291 

192 

58 

134 

69 

21 

National  Education 

Newport  Beach,  CA 

(714)  546-7360 

448 

1981 

256 

258 

251 

277 

National  Environ  Ctls 

Metaine,  LA 

(504)  733-0586 

46 

18 

76 

75 

174 

268 

Natl  State  Bank 

Elizabeth,  NJ 

(201)  354-3400 

110 

70 

215 

242 

239 

136 

Natl  Technical  Sys 

Woodland  Hills,  CA  ' 

(213)  348-7101 

172 

20 

1  0 

Nature's  Sunshine  Prods 

Spanish  Fork,  UT 

IRfll  1  7Q8-QRA1 
loul  |  'ye  yool 

O  '  o 

1 1 

200 

133 

20 

91 

Network  Systems 

Brooklyn  Park,  MN 

(612)  425-2202 

2,711 

496 

83 

79 

59 

65 

New  England  Business  Svc 

Groton,  MA 

(617)  448-6111 

196 

220 

126 

148 

143 

147 

New  Yorker  Magazine 

New  York,  NY 

(212)  840-3800 

85 

99 

219 

147 

77 

56 

Newport  Corp 

Fountain  Valley,  CA 

(714)  963-9811 

200 

185 

217 

199 

228 

209 

North  Fork  Bancorp 

Mattituck,  NY 

|516)  298-8366 

338 

28 
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2  in  a  Series 


CADILLAC  LEGACY 
OF  QUALITY 


and  what 
it  can  mean 
to  you. 


It's  caring  after  the  sale...beginning  with 
Cadillac's  new  "Gold  Key  Delivery  System." 


Just  what  you'd 
expect  from  the 
luxury  leader. 

Cadillac  began 
the  whole  idea  of 
nationwide  auto-i 
motive  service  back  in  1926,  It  is  only  fitting,  then,  that 
today  Cadillac  has  inaugurated  the  most  compre- 
hensive delivery  system  in  our  81-year  history  The  Gold 
Key  Delivery  System. 

You  know  your  Cadillac  is  right... 
the  moment  you  take  delivery. 

Cadillac's  Gold  Key  Delivery  System  begins  with  a 
thorough  inspection  of  your  vehicle. ..but  that's  not  all. 
You  also  receive  an  orientation  drive  with  your  sales 
consultant.  A  thorough  explanation  of  your  new 
Cadillac.  An  audio  cassette  of  important  information, 
And  a  full  tank  of  fuel,  Plus  two  sets  of  Gold  Keys  along 
with  a  personalized  Gold  Key  Identification  Card. 

The  Cadillac  Gold  Key  Card 
makes  life  a  little  easier  for  you. 

The  Gold  Key  Card  you  receive  as  part  of  the  Gold 
Key  Delivery  System  provides  important  owner  and 
vehicle  information  to  help  your  service  manager 
handle  routine  mainte- 
nance quickly  and  easily. 
And  after  you've  driven  your 
first  thousand  miles,  you  can 
return  to  your  dealer  for  a 
thorough  vehicle  inspection 
-at  no  charge. 


Of  UVBKV  .SVST EM 
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duality  is  the  reason  we  say.. 
:ST  OF  ALL.,.  IT'S  A  CADILLAC 


Cadillac  owners  give  us 
high  marks  on  service. 

Cadillac  owners  have  consistently  ranked  Cadillac's 
quality  of  service  among  the  very  best.  That  may  be 
one  reason  why,  for  35  consecutive  j 
years,  more  Americans  have 
chosen  to  own  Cadillac  than 
any  other  luxury  car. 

No  more  tune-ups. 

The  Gold  Key  Delivery  System  and  caring  after  the 
sale  go  hand-in-hand  with  simplified  service.  And 
that's  what  you'll  find  in  every  1984  Cadillac.  There  is 
no  carburetor,  so  traditional  tune-ups  are  no  longer 
needed.  Additionally,  Cadillac's  high  energy  elec- 
tronic ignition  system  has  eliminated  the  replacement 
of  points.  And  spark  plug  replacement  isn't  recom- 
mended except  at  30,000-mile  intervals. 

The  Cadillac  Commitment. 

As  always,  the  Cadillac  Commitment  will  remain  basic, 
simple  and 
carried  out  with 
you  in  mind.  You 
have  our  word 
on  it! 


^        "We  believe  that  when  you  buy  or 
^  lease  a  Cadillac,  you  deserve 

&        to  be  treated  like  a  Cadillac  owner. 
And  when  you  take  your 
car  in  for  service,  you  have  the  right  to 
expect  the  type  of  consideration 
sf    traditionally  reserved  tor  Cadillac  owners. 
|j£     We  intend  to  keep  that  tradition  alive."  ^ 


A  special  book  that  explores  many  interesting 
facets  of  Cadillac  quality  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Cadillac  Quality 
P.O.  Drawer  30091 
Dept.  FR-117 
Lansing,  Ml  48909 

Name  


Address . 

City  

State  


Let's  Get  It  Together. ..Buckle  Up. 
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Where  they  rank   5-year 


5-year 

sales 

Market 

Market 

average 

growth 

value 

Sales' 

Profits" 

value 

ROE 

Company 

City,  State 

Telephone 

rate 

(mils] 

164 

164 

168 

166 

Nuclear  Metals 

Concord,  MA 

(617) 

369-5410 

A  7  7  0/ 

43/  lo 

$76.9 

124 

lib 

11/1 

1Z4 

1  1  A 

M4 

O'Sullivan  Corp 

Winchester,  VA 

(703) 

667-6666 

a  n 
4U 

1  1  1.0 

199 

193 

161 

247 

OEA  Inc 

Denver,  CO 

(303) 

693-1248 

95 

83.0 

116 

192 

227 

2 

Oak  Hill  Sportswear 

New  York,  NY 

(212) 

354-0444 

6,847 

29.4 

128 

140 

96 

158 

Ohio-Sealy  Mattress 

Cleveland,  Un 

(216) 

522-1310 

ol 

153.5 

137 

190 

240 

264 

/  7 1 
Olga 

Van  Nuys,  CA 

(213) 

782-7568 

64 

20.7 

169 

110 

80 

32 

Oregon  Metallurgical 

Albany,  OR 

(503) 

926-4281 

142 

181.6 

102 

82 

119 

81 

Pacific  Scientific 

Anaheim,  CA 

(714) 

535-8141 

227 

122.5 

8 

4 

i  7 
13 

7n 
/U 

Dill  C'n»n 

ran  Lorp 

Liien  Love,  in  i 

(516) 

671-4000 

1  O  1 

iy  i 

/'/*/'  n 
OOO.U 

57 

55 

1  7  C 

135 

13  7 

Pan  American  Banks 

Miami,  FL 

(305) 

577-5974 

l03 

i  An  7 

iuy.3 

91 

119 

78 

131 

Pandick  Press 

New  York,  NY 

(212) 

741-5555 

189 

182.9 

171 

127 

60 

57 

Pansophic  Systems 

Oak  Brook,  IL 

(312) 

986-6000 

398 

219.3 

1  A 

14 

/- 
O 

Ze 

1 0 1 

Paradyne 

Largo,  FL 

(813) 

530-2000 

1   ")  /IO 

Q 

oyo.o 

277 

7  /*  7 

263 

1  /-  7 

26/ 

O  A 

84 

Petrol  Inds 

Shreveport,  LA 

(318) 

424-6396 

oo 

11C 

1  1.3 

271 

266 

261 

160 

Photronics  Corp 

Hauppauge,  NY 

(516) 

231-9500 

111 

14.5 

25 

5 

12 

54 

Pic'n'Save 

Carson,  CA 

(213) 

537-9220 

229 

687.7 

244 

1  /"  1 

161 

141 

/- 

6 

Pioneer  Group 

Boston,  MA 

(617) 

742-7825 

2.1 1 

i  rvi  n 
1UZ.U 

93 

16/ 

iby 

Tin 

ziy 

Piper,  laffray 

Minneapolis,  MN 

(612] 

371-6111 

1  A  O 

148 

O  7  A 

83.4 

263 

276 

241 

196 

Possis  Corp 

Golden  Valley,  MN 

|612] 

545-1471 

30 

20.3 

241 

178 

177 

100 

Postal  Instant  Press 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

(213) 

653-8750 

109 

68.6 

2U/ 

1  7  n 

I3y 

150 

i  /i  1 
Z41 

Prairie  Producing 

Houston,  TX 

(713) 

658-8413 

215 

nn  7 

yu.3 

1  1  1 
1  1  1 

1  1  o 

lZo 

i  7n 
1  IU 

Printronix 

Irvine,  CA 

(714! 

863-1900 

c  i  o 
3 1U 

1  lo.U 

264 

264 

254 

133 

Professional  Care  Svc 

Buckingham,  PA 

(215] 

322-2601 

207 

17.6 

252 

247 

207 

269 

Pyramid  Oil 

Santa  Fe  Springs,  CA 

(213] 

944-6703 

72 

43.0 

£  c 
03 

1  3 

/in 
OU 

Quotron  Systems 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

(213) 

827-4600 

ZoZ 

O3O.0 

1  n  3 

Tin 
Z18 

Tin 

Zoo 

ZU1 

KtUJW  inds 

Mountain  Plaza,  NJ 

(2oi; 

881-0801 

116 

7  1  O 

21.8 

218 

177 

126 

159 

Radiation  Systems 

Sterling,  VA 

(703] 

450-5680 

199 

116.6 

26 

3 

10 

107 

Ranger  Oil  Ltd 

Calgary,  Alberta,  Can 

(403' 

263-1500 

1,914 

708.5 

16Z 

loo 

ZU4 

1  A  Q 

Z4y 

Raymond  Inds 

Middletown,  CT 

(203) 

347-7777 

ol 

44.5 

nc 

1  Lo 

1  Q  1 

ZZo 

Redken  Labs 

Canoga  Park,  CA 

(213 

992-2700 

/  r 
03 

K.  1  1 
Ol.l 

9 

95 

105 

11 

Reeves  Communications 

New  York,  NY 

(212 

573-8600 

1525 

142.1 

202 

182 

252 

122 

Reflectone 

Tampa,  FL 

(813 

885-7481 

127 

17.9 

1  1  O 

2  iy 

1  AO 

Z4o 

in/1 
ZU4 

Restaurant  Associates 

INew  York,  in  i 

(212 

997-1400 

A  A 

44 

1  O  1 

iy.i 

1  70 

1  ly 

loo 

0  1 

IZd 

sfcl  Corp 

Wayne,  PA 

(215 

687-1700 

2  7(1 

o  ly 

i  on  l 
1  OU.l 

163 

162 

133 

113 

SFE  Technologies 

San  Fernando,  CA 

(213 

361-1176 

168 

111.1 

170 

128 

121 

45 

SafeCard  Services 

Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 

(305 

565-2131 

868 

120.7 

43 

44 

43 

1  C  /- 

156 

Satety-KIeen 

Elgin,  IL 

(312 

697-8460 

i  7n 

1  ly 

7  (17  A 

LySA 

i  r»7 

1U/ 

Zl 

1 Z 

o 
0 

f ......  [■  ..  . 

Sage  energy 

San  Antonio,  TX 

(512 

271-7200 

7  /m 
Z,oUl 

i  m  l 

lyz.j 

275 

268 

276 

99 

Sage  Labs 

Natick,  MA 

(617 

653-0844 

99 

6.0 

234 

•  216 

189 

80 

Scientific  Software 

Denver,  CO 

(303 

292-1111 

315 

59.3 

en 

3U 

66 

1  ni 

181 

Scurry-Rainbow  Oil 

1 — *  _  1  .       All  *-  _  /™*  

Calgary,  Alberta,  Can 

(403 

232-7100 

149 

7  (17  C 

Z0/.3 

yy 

1  7 

lo 

6 

A  f 

46 

Sensormatic  Electronics 

Deertield,  FL 

.  (305 

427-9700 

389 

(17/  7 

y36./ 

11 

17 

32 

235 

Service  Corp  Intl 

Houston  TX 

(713 

522-5141 

100 

382.2 

37 

15 

5 

71 

Shared  Medical  Sys 

Maivern,  PA 

(215 

296-6300 

262 

1,006.3 

16 

112 

171 

98 

Shop  &  Go 

Mango,  FL 

(813 

689-8161 

144 

72.3 

56 

26 

26 

172 

Sigma-Aldrich 

St.  Louis,  MO 

(314 

771-5765 

148 

418.5 

195 

155 

101 

20 

Silicon  General 

Concord,  CA 

(415 

686-6660 

144 

148.0 

222 

224 

184 

276 

Sippican  Ocean  Sys 

Marion,  MA 

(617 

748-1160 

64 

61.1 

"Latest  fiscal  year 
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If  you  spend  this  much 

on  jet  maintenance  over  the  next  2  years, 

you'll  get  robbed 


it 


Two  problems  with  buying  a 
business  jet  (especially  when 
money  is  tight)  are  the  cost 
of  maintaining  it  and  the 
cost  of  financing  it.  Well, 
it  Mitsubishi, we've  just  eliminated  the  maintenance 
)roblemfor  you.  And  we've  made  financing  much 
ess  of  a  problem. 

We'll  even  maintain  the  light  bulbs. 

iuy  a  Diamond  I  or  just-introduced  Diamond  IA 
et  between  now  and  December  15,  1983,  with 
ielivery  by  January  15,  and  take  advantage  of  our 
pectacular  maintenance  program.  It  covers  all 
cheduled  and  unscheduled  maintenance  on  every- 
hing  from  the  engines  to  the  light  bulbs.  All  the 
vay  down  to  the  tires.  For  24  months  from  date  of 
)urchase.  With  no  hourly  limitation.  We  pay  for  all 
)arts,  labor  and  materials.  Even  freight  for  ship- 
ping components. 

'ou  don't  pay  a  cent. 


A  prime  time  to  buy. 

Financing  is  available  for  two  years  at  the  prime 
rate  for  qualified  buyers.  You  don't  make  any  pay- 
ments until  1984.  And  you  put  just  10%  down. 

Big,  high,  low,  free. 

The  Diamond  I  and  the  Diamond  IA  jets  offer  you 
big-cabin  comfort.  High  performance.  Low  overall 
operating  costs.  And  right  now,  free  maintenance. 

For  more  information,  call  our  Product  Information 
Line  at  (214)  239-9275  today. 


A 


MITSUBISHI 

AIRCRAFT  INTERNATIONAL.  INC. 


Mitsubishi  Aircraft  International,  Inc.  One  Lincoln  Centre,  5400  LBJ  Freeway,  Suite  1500,  Dept.  FRMP3 
•alias,  TX  75240,  Tel:  (214)387-5600,  TLX  73-2575 
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— -Where  they  rank- 

5-year 

5-year 

sales 

Markerj 

3  v  i'  r  i  i^f 

growth 

value 

Sales" 

Profits" 

value 

ROE 

Company 

City,  State 

Telephone 

rate 

(mils) 

136 

4.} 

70 

83 

Southwestern  Energy 

Fayettcvillc,  AR 

(501) 

521-1 141 

127% 

$182.0 

50 

06 

1  1  1 

1  M 

273 

Sparton  Corp 

(ackson,  MI 

(51  7) 

"TO  7   O  f  f\f\ 

787-8600 

77 

128.6 

216 

196 

160 

92 

Spectradyne 

Richardson,  TX 

(214) 

234-2721 

333 

83.3 

240 

226 

190 

89 

Spectrum  Control 

Fairview,  PA 

(814) 

474-1571 

201 

58 

9 

24 

66 

1/1 
4U 

232 

Standard  Motor  Prods 

Long  Island  City,  NY 

(212) 

392-0200 

83 

309 

2 

7 

65 

64 

254 

Stride  Rite 

Cambridge,  MA 

/  /  1  7  \ 

(61 1) 

A  {  \  1       111)  f\f\ 

49 1 -8800 

104 

213 

0 

150 

149 

91 

202 

Stryker  Corp 

Kalamazoo,  MI 

(616) 

38  1-381 1 

142 

157 

7 

64 

107 

235 

257 

Suave  Shoe 

Miami  Lakes,  FL 

(305) 

(ill    t  n  n  f~\ 

822-7880 

99 

24 

0 

236 

1  A  C 

24  d 

Zcv> 

190 

Superior  Mfg  &  Instr 

Long  Island  City,  NY 

(212) 

932-1800 

210 

14 

2 

32 

6d 

o 

73 

TIE/communications 

Shelton,  CT 

(203) 

929-7373 

792 

1,134.1 

242 

227 

198 

103 

TSI Inc 

St.  Paul,  MN 

(612) 

483-0900 

209 

470 

43 

32 

1 

233 

Tandon 

Chatsworth,  CA 

(213] 

r\c\  ~i   /  /  1  1 

993-6644 

160 

1,485.2 

265 

Zol 

Zoo 

217 

Technalysis  Corp 

Minneapolis,  MN 

16121 

925-5900 

65 

16.81 

130 

1 4o 

Jo 

62 

Telecom  Plus  Intl 

Long  Island  City,  NY 

(212) 

—t  —}  r\r\ 

392-7700 

634 

256 

8 

74 

92 

92 

140 

Teleflex  Inc 

Limerick,  PA 

(215] 

948-5 100 

134 

157.fi 

147 

102 

33 

88 

Tellabs 

Lisle,  IL 

(312] 

969-8800 

566 

378.8 

90 

/It 

6U 

DO 

41 

Thompson  Medical 

New  York,  NY 

1212) 

688-4420 

220 

248.71 

134 

OA 
V4 

7  r 

/  d 

37 

Thousand  Trails 

Seattle,  WA 

(206] 

246o406 

722 

190.21 

159 

214 

215 

212 

Three  D  Dept  Stores 

East  Hartford,  CT 

(203] 

569-6720 

82 

35.4 

181 

179 

93 

176 

Timeplex 

Rochelle  Park,  NJ 

(201  j 

368- 1 1 13 

301 

156.8 

54 

lUo 

i  i  i 

1  14 

184 

Times  Fiber  Communications  Wallingford,  CT 

(203) 

265-8500 

428 

127.8 

96 

1  r)U 

1  1  A. 

zlo 

87 

Tony  Lama 

El  Paso,  TX 

(915 

778-831 1 

155 

35.3 

123 

129 

154 

109 

TransTechnology 

Sherman  Oaks,  CA 

(213] 

990-r>920 

142 

88.3 

230 

230 

213 

130 

Trion  Inc 

Sanford,  NC 

(919 

775-2201 

219 

36.9 

4 

A  7 

lUo 

167 

Tultex 

Martinsville,  VA 

(703) 

632-2961 

85 

139.G 

146 

7  1 

1  /  D 

165 

Turner  Construction 

New  York,  NY 

(212] 

878-0300 

188 

70.4 

132 

114 

181 

236 

UST  Corp 

Boston,  MA 

IK.  1  7 

(61  f 

/  ZO-  /uuu 

371 

61.8 

168 

213 

116 

240 

Ultrasystems 

Irvine,  CA 

(714 

O  /  1  ~1C\C\C\ 

863-7000 

299 

123.7] 

27 

on 

i  no 

94 

Unifi 

Greensboro,  NC 

(919 

294-4410 

207 

137 

260 

Zoo 

T  1  T 
Z  1  Z 

120 

United  Medical 

Haddonfield,  NI 

(609 

79n-2220 

666 

37.5 

6 

1 

84 

223 

United  Missouri  Bancshrs 

Kansas  City,  MO 

|816 

i  in    ii  r\r\ 

348-1 100 

176 

170 

5 

267 

255 

243 

272 

Unitel  Video 

New  York,  NY 

(212 

265-3600 

148 

20.1 

67 

46 

o  1 

163 

Unitrode  Corp 

Lexington,  MA 

(617 

861-6540 

209 

385 

i 

42 

1  1  0 
1  1  0 

239 

Valspar  Corp 

Minneapolis,  MN 

(642 

332-7371 

'  82 

123 

f 

69 

37 

16 

182 

Verbatim  Corp 

Sunnyvale,  CA 

(408 

-\  a.  "~    a  a  r\r\ 

24^-4400 

450 

614 

186 

172 

232 

171 

Vulcan  Corp 

Cincinnati,  OH 

(513 

621-2850 

8 

25 

161 

i  n  3 
LUo 

9 

WD-40  Co 

San  Diego,  CA 

[619 

275-1400 

134 

147 

: 

5 

\6\J 

Id  1 

150 

Wackenhut 

Coral  Gables,  FL 

(305 

445-1481 

93 

89 

: 

10 

A  1 

188 

Wallace  Computer  Svcs 

Hillside,  IL 

(312 

626-2000 

127 

273 

119 

136 

233 

40 

Wells-Gardner  Electronics 

Chicago,  IL 

(312 

252-8220 

822 

24 

: 

135 

67 

121 

Whitehall  Corp 

Dallas,  TX 

(214 

247-8747 

115 

203 

i 

59 

162 

5 

Williams  Electronics 

Chicago,  IL 

(312 

267-2240 

302 

82.: 

141 

132 

26 

Windmere  Corp 

Hialeah,  FL 

(305 

621-2611 

225 

Ill 

101 

49 

143 

Woods  Petroleum 

Oklahoma  City,  OK 

(405 

947-7811 

160 

269.( 

82 

42 

135 

Xidex 

Sunnyvale,  CA 

(408 

739-4170 

206 

435 

( 

"Latest  fiscal  year.  Sources  Standard  c-  Poor's.  W  illiam  O'Xcil  <■  Co  /-'OKBHB 


Statistician:  Leslie  I.  Pittel. 
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lay,  x 
of  the  world's  100  largest  companies 
e  a  significant  advantage 
;r  the  other  66. 


This  booklet  tells  why. 


iad  it,  and  you'll  discover  something  our 
competitors  would  prefer  to  keep  secret: 

Amdahl  "mainframe"  business  computers,  peri- 
p  s  and  data  communications  systems  can  make  an 
( tant  contribution  to  your  company's  productivity, 
\  se  they  offer  more  performance  per  dollar  than  any 
'  r  rivals. 

"heir  capability  springs  from  a  single-minded 
i  itment  to  innovation.  Amdahl  was  founded  on 
:  nical  "first','  and  has  grown  via  a  profusion  of  them. 
An  inherently  faster  "ECL"  logic  system,  for 
:  )le,  an  "LSI"  chip  package  that  reduces  energy  con- 
ion  and  floor  space,  remote  diagnostics  that 
I !  a  California  computer,  say,  to  spot  its  Canadian 
i  ts'  glitches. 

Wve  benefited  from  our  "firsts"  even  if  you've 
come  near  our  equipment.  Our  industry's 


price: performance  has  improved  800%  since  we  entered 
the  market  in  1976. 

As  important,  our  competitors  have  adopted  many 
of  our  ideas.  For  example,  they  too  now  design  their 
products  to  be  upgraded,  not  obsoleted. 

The  trails  we've  blazed,  and  will  blaze,  have 
prompted  some  to  call  us  a  "phenomenon','  a  description 
that  gives  title  to  the  booklet  we're  offering  here, 
The  Amdahl  Phenomenon. 

Read  it,  and  you'll  see  why  over  500  productivity- 
conscious  organizations  around  the  world— including  34 
of  the  world's  100  largest  companies  —  have  installed 
Amdahl  equipment. 

We'd  be  pleased  to  mail  you  a  copy— in  a  plain 
brown  wrapper,  if  you  wish.  Just  write  us  c/o  Box  3470, 
MS108,  Sunnyvale,  CA  94086;  or  call  (408)  746-8918. 


the  amdahl  phenomenon 

her  1970,  a  company  was  formed  expressly  to  build  one  product:  A  main- 


impuler  that  would  outperform  the  mainframe  that  owned  the  market 
ime.  Today,  this  company  is  an  international  success  story,  a  phenomenon. 


WHERE  TIME  STANDS  ST 


"We  should  consider  lea 
electronic  equipment  a: 
as  our  fleet  of  cars." 


"If  the  merger  goes  through 
we'll  need  a  new  name 
and  new  headquarters." 


)lisher  of  the  magazines  that  dominate  the  sky.  Aboard  Eastern, 


D  TRAVELS 


going  to  ask  the  caterer 

did  the  stockholders  reception 
zke  over  our  house  warming." 


htwaves  in  flight.  They  take  off  when  the  plane  takes  off.  In  that  special  place  above 
3yond  the  distractions  of  home  and  office.  All  the  services  needed  to  restructure 
pany.  When  leasing  makes  more  sense  than  buying.  Why  it's  time  and  cost-efficient 
he  professionals  take  over  for  everything  from  party  planning  to  space  planning, 
decorating  to  industrial  design,  home  upkeep  to  office  maintenance.  It  crystallizes 
it.  Because  flytime  is  freetime  for  today's  time-pressed  business  men  and  women  to 
ler  all  those  personal  and  professional  services  that  free  them  to  perform  more 
vely  on  and  off  the  job.  You  can  connect  with  these  decision  makers  when  they're 
itrating  on  the  magazines  that  travel  with  them  along  the  East/West  Network  route. 


ST^WEST  NETWORK 


mental,  Republic.  PSA,  Ozark,  USAir,  Pan  Am,  Western.  And  aboard  Amtra.k. 


The  Up  &  Comers 

How  did  it  come  about  that  a  Punjabi  named  Jugi  Tandon 
has  60  millionaires  working  for  him? 


The  hard  driver 

atop  the 
disk-drive  heap 


IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  of  the  aUtO" 
mobile  industry,  scores  of  inde- 
pendent partsmakers  flourished. 
There  was  Weston-Mott  Axle  Co.  in 
axles,  Brown-Lipe-Chapin  Co.  in 
gears,  Northway  Motor  &  Manufac- 
turing in  engines.  As  the  industry  ma- 
tured, the  number  of  independent 
partsmakers  dwindled.  Only  a  few, 
like  $3  billion  (1982  sales)  Borg- 
Warner,  survived  on  their  own  and 
prospered. 

It's  an  old  and  well-known  story, 
being  repeated  in  today's  growth  in- 
dustry— computers.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
hundreds  of  computer  component  and 
peripheral  makers  will  have  become 
memories.  Indeed,  such  pioneers  as 
Memorex,  Pertec  and  Shugart  Asso- 
ciates have  already  been  swallowed 
up  by  larger  companies. 

Tandon  Corp.,  Forbes'  Up  & 
Comer  of  the  year,  has  all  the  mak- 
ings of  a  survivor.  In  eight  years  Tan- 
don, based  in  Chatsworth,  Calif.,  25 
miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,  has  grown 
from  nothing  to  sales  this  year  near 
$300  million.  It  was  profitable  its  first 
month  in  business.  This  year  it 
should  earn  over  $27  million — about 
15%  on  equity.  Long  term  debt:  a  neg- 
ligible $23,000.  On  an  equity  base  of 
over  $200  million,  Tandon  is  not  seri- 
ously threatened  by  the  potential  loss 
on  its  $12  million  worth  of  accounts 
receivable  from  troubled  Victor  Tech- 
nologies, a  loss  that  would  sink  many 
a  young  company. 

The  company  is  the  ere  ion  of  Sir- 
jang  Lai  (Jugi)  Tandon,  41,  a  U.S. -edu- 
cated mechanical  engini  er  from 
northern  India's  Punjab  region.  Tan- 
don has  built  his  company  the  same 
way  every  great  manufacturer  from 


By  Kathleen  K.  Wiegner 

Eli  Whitney  to  Thomas  Watson  has: 
by  paying  constant  attention  to  the 
minutest  details  of  manufacturing 
cost  and  cutting  prices  to  the  bone. 
American  businessmen  who  carp 
about  the  problems  of  manufacturing 
in  late  20th-century  America  should 
take  a  good  look  at  Tandon. 

Tandon  makes  disk  drives  for  mi- 
crocomputers. The  drives  are  housed 
in  little  boxes  that  resemble  cassette 
tape  players  and  sit  alongside  or  inside 
computers,  providing  the  memory 
storage.  In  each  drive  a  recording  head 
"reads"  and  "writes"  magnetic  infor- 
mation on  the  disk.  A  small  motor 
rotates  the  disk  to  the  precise  spot 
where  data  are  to  be  entered  or  re- 
trieved. Making  the  drives  is  an  in- 
tensely competitive  business.  About 
1 10  independent  companies  or  corpo- 
rate divisions  now  make  them.  Tan- 
don has  quickly  become  far  and  away 
the  world's  largest  independent  disk- 
drive  producer  for  microcomputers. 
Of  the  4.3  million  5'/4-inch  flexible,  or 
"floppy,"  disk  drives — currently  the 
industry's  most  popular  type — that 
are  expected  to  be  shipped  in  the 
North  American  market  this  year, 
Tandon  will  ship  2.8  million,  a  better 
than  60%  market  share. 

Don't  talk  about  "high  tech"  to  Jugi 
Tandon.  He  doesn't  think  of  his  com- 
pany that  way.  He  thinks  of  it  as  a 
skilled  manufacturer.  "The  computer 
industry,"  he  says,  "has  historically 
been  extremely  good  at  research  and 
development,  but  it  didn't  focus  on 
manufacturing  sophisticated  electro- 
mechanical devices  in  large  volumes. 
The  basic  technology  in  disk  drives  is 
the  same  as  ten  years  ago.  The  differ- 


ence is  that  then  drives  were  produced] 
for  specialized  customers.  Now  we| 
are  making  a  consumer  product." 

Hence  the  stress  on  basic  manufac- 
turing economies.  Tandon's  success 
makes  a  case  study  for  Microecono- 
mics I.  The  microcomputer  market  is 
highly  price-elastic,-  that  means  price 
changes  greatly  influence  demand. 
The  disk  drive  represents  35%  to  40%i 
of  the  retail  price  of  a  microcomputer. 
By  cutting  prices,  which  Tandon  has 
done  several  times  by  30%  to  50%,  he 
not  only  enlarges  the  total  market  foi 
drives,  but  his  own  share  as  well. 

How  do  you  do  this  and  still  make 
money?  Manufacturing  cheaply  anq 
spreading  your  overhead  over 
broader  base  than  your  competitors 
can.  For  this  even  his  competition 
concedes  a  grudging  respect.  "He's 
certainly  a  tough  pricer,"  says  Alar 
Shugart,  founder  and  chairman  of  Sea- 
gate Technology,  which  produces  5'/i- 
inch  Winchester  (rigid)  disk  drives 
Tandon:  "I  never  could  have  gotter 
into  business  and  cut  prices  by  50% 
on  the  first  day  if  it  had  not  been  foi 
the  sloppiness  of  my  competitors." 

Tandon  is  very  much  your  gut  busi 
nessman.  While  he  did  study  engi 
neering,  he  had  neither  the  time  no: 
the  money  to  waste  on  an  M.B.A 
from  one  of  the  prestigious  B-schools 
(Tandon  earned  his  M.B.A.  nights  a 
the  University  of  Santa  Clara.) 

He  came,  however,  from  a  cultun 
of  frugality  where  every  penn? 
counts,  and  for  all  his  Americaniza 
tion  he  has  never  lost  his  prejudict 
against  unnecessary  spending  in  busi 
ness.  That  has  been  almost  as  true  oi 
his  personal  life  as  of  his  business  life 
"I  always  went  home  to  my  wife  inl 
stead  of  going  to  the  drinking  parties,' 
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Assembling  a  disk  drive  at  Tandon  in  Chatsworth,  Calif. 

A  business  built  on  "the  sloppiness  of  its  competitors. 


Tandon  says.  "I  wasn't  part  of  the  in- 
crowd." 

One  of  eight  children  of  a  Punjabi 
attorney,  he  came  to  the  U.S.  in  1960 
to  finish  his  last  two  years  of  college, 
working  as  a  busboy  while  earning  a 
B.S.  in  mechanical  engineering  from 
Howard  University.  He  later  got  a 
master's  degree  from  Kansas  State 
University,  joined  IBM  as  a  junior  en- 
gineer and  then,  as  he  had  always  in- 
tended, returned  to  India,  in  1967. 
"But  there  were  no  opportunities  for 
me  there,"  he  says. 

A  year  later  found  him  back  in  the 
U.S.,  married.  IBM  had  promised  him 
a  job,  but  he  was  broke,  and  rather 
than  wait  he  applied  at  Memorex, 
then  making  large  disk  drives.  Mem- 
orex gave  him  a  job  right  away — no- 
body else  wanted  it — on  a  project  to 
develop  a  small  floppy  disk  drive. 
When  IBM  introduced  its  own  small 
drive,  Tandon's  relatively  unimpor- 
tant project  suddenly  became  hot.  In 
fact,  small  drives  in  general  got  hot. 
Alan  Shugart,  then  at  Memorex,  too, 
joined  with  some  other  Memorex 
technicians  and  left  to  form  Shugart 
Associates.  (He  later  lost  control  of 
his  drive  company  and  started  a  new 
one,  Seagate.)  Shugart  seems  to  have 
made  one  major  mistake:  He  didn't 
invite  Tandon  to  join  his  venture. 

In  any  case,  Tandon  says,  "I  wanted 


to  start  my  own  company,  too.  But  I 
was  just  an  engineer.  Alan  had  the 
name.  I  couldn't  raise  any  money. 
People  I  approached  said,  'Who  are 
you?  We're  not  going  to  give  you  a 
dime.'  I  was  asking  for  $50,000  and 
would  probably  have  given  up  90%  of 
the  company." 

Eventually,  in  July  1973,  Tandon 
found  his  way  to  Pertec,  the  Los  Ange- 
les-based computer  products  maker. 
Pertec  offered  Tandon  a  deal:  Work  on 
his  floppy  disk  drive  at  Pertec  and 
Pertec  would  give  him  a  nice  stock 
bonus.  But  at  Memorex  Tandon  had 
learned  about  more  than  making  flop- 
py disk  drives.  He  had  learned  about 
funny  money.  "I  had  the  experience  of 
watching  a  $20  stock  [Memorex']  go 
all  the  way  to  $170  and  back  to  $5," 
he  says.  "So  I  said  to  Pertec,  'Give  me 
in  cash  half  of  whatever  you  think  I 
could  make  on  the  stock.'  "  (As  it 
happens,  Pertec  was  taken  over  by 
Volkswagen  subsidiary  Triumph  Ad- 
ler  in  1980.) 

Two  years  later,  in  October  1975, 
Tandon  took  the  cash,  $65,000,  and 
walked  away,  a  free  man.  Frugal  as 
always,  he  put  some  of  the  payout 
into  three  Los  Angeles  houses  and 
banked  some  for  future  living  ex- 
penses. Then,  with  $7,000,  he  bought 
machinery  that  he  and  his  brother  put 
in  working  order,  and  with  the  help  of 


Tandon's  wife,  Kamla,  began  makin 
recording  heads  for  disk  drives. 

Why  recording  heads?  Because  Tan 
don  put  his  ear  to  the  market  an< 
heard  it  calling  for  efficiently  manu 
factured  heads.  He  figured  that  hi 
could  sell  heads  for  $18  each.  Th 
going  rate  then  was  $40.  As  Tandoi 
says,  one  man's  fat  margins  are  an; 
other  man's  opportunity.  By  197$ 
just  three  years  after  leaving  Pertec 
Tandon  was  the  largest  independen 
supplier  of  recording  heads.  Salet 
were  at  $3  million. 

The  head  is  the  most  costly  part  o 
the  disk  drive,  and  Tandon  by  then 
was  the  established  low-cost  heac 
producer.  Why  not  produce  the  entin 
drive?  By  1979  Tandon  had  decided  t( 
do  so.  Here  again  the  high  margin! 
and  "sloppiness"  of  the  competitior 
came  to  his  aid.  Tandy  Corp.,  whosf 
Radio  Shack  stores  were  heavily  com 
mitted  to  the  personal  computer  busi 
ness,  was  having  problems  witr 
Tandy's  principal  disk  drive  source 
John  Roach,  Tandy's  chairman,  sei 
out  looking  for  alternative  driv« 
sources.  But  wherever  Roach  went 
potential  suppliers  informed  him  thai 
they  could  only  supply  Tandy  witr 
more  drives  if  Tandy  could  supphj 
them  with  more  Tandon  recording 
heads.  Roach  is  no  fool.  He  trackec 
down  Tandon.  Says  Tandon: 
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"We  were  in  this  tiny  building  that 
John  Roach  said  looked  like  a  high 
school  cafeteria.  We  had  a  prototype 
jof  a  disk  drive.  That's  all.  I  said  to 
jRoach,  'When  do  you  want  produc- 
tion?' This  was  in  May  [1979].  Roach 
fsaid,  'July.'  I  said  to  our  engineers,  'We 
(have  a  chance  to  really  grow  this  com- 
Spany  or  we're  totally  going  to  screw  it 
up.'  We  spent  ten  minutes,  and  every- 
body said,  'We're  going  to  go  at  it.'  " 
The  rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 
Tandy  got  its  drives  on  schedule,  with 
/an  order  that  eventually  totaled  50,000 
kinits.  A  flood  of  orders  soon  came 
jifrom  other  microcomputer  makers 
and  finally  from  mighty  IBM  itself,  for 
!  the  PC.  IBM  currently  ships  the  major- 
iity  of  its  PCs  with  Tandon  drives. 

Since  the  company  went  public  in 
3  February  1981,  its  share  price  has  risen 
Ifrom  4,  adjusting  for  stock  splits,  to 
lover  30  but  has  slipped 
•  back  to  a  recent  25.  Key 
jlTandon  employees  got 
!;stock  and  options,  and  60 
i  have  become  millionaires, 
|:one  of  them  a  former  as- 
I  sembly-line  worker  whose 
istock  is  now  worth  $6  mil- 
llion.  Tandon,  of  course,  is 
leven  richer.  His  11%  in- 
Iterest  in  the  company  is 
:  worth  $135  million  at  cur- 
irent  prices. 

Tandon  remains,  in  a 
i  sense,  a  "passive"  manu- 
facturer, turning  out  pre- 
cisely what  his  customers 
want,  no  more  and  no 
less.   "We   don't  invent 
things  for  the  sake  of  in- 
venting things,"  he  says. 
His  engineers  meet  cus- 
tomers face-to-face.  "We 
|  say,  'How  would  you  like  it  if  we  did 
this?'  They  say,  'Great,'  or  'It  makes 
no  sense.'  "  This  helps  Tandon  keep 
'  his  research  and  development  spend- 
ing to  a  low  and  efficient  4%  of  sales, 
i  Nor  does  he  have  to  spend  a  lot  on 
marketing — just  3%  of  sales  last  year. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for 
Tandon  to  start  production  with  the 
lowest  costs  he  can  achieve.  He  does 
|not  use  predatory  pricing  to  drive 
i  competitors  away,   and  then  raise 
prices.  Rather,  he  starts  with  low  but 
profitable  prices.  That  way,  if  the 
I  competition  doesn't  quickly  fold — as 
it  very  embarrassingly  did  not  fold 
when  TI  tried  to  blow  away  the  other 
:  home  computer  makers  this  year — 
Tandon  can  still  profit.  And,  as  vol- 
ume builds,  he  can  cut  prices  again 
while  unit  production  costs  fall.  In 
this  he  is  no  philanthropist  but  a 
canny  businessman.   Says  he:  "So 
many  companies  make  phony  profits 


by  selling  at  high  prices.  But  what  do 
you  do  when  the  next  guy  sells  for  less 
than  you  do?  In  this  technology  you 
have  to  keep  bringing  prices  down. 
You  can't  afford  to  get  sloppy." 

To  keep  costs  down  Tandon  has 
moved  some  manufacturing  out  of 
the  U.S.  Tandon  Corp.'s  labor-inten- 
sive recording  heads,  for  example,  are 
now  made  in  India,  in  Bombay's  free- 
trade  zone.  There  Tandon  enjoys  low 
labor  costs  and  a  disciplined,  trained 
labor  pool  that  was  left  behind  when 
IBM  pulled  out  of  India  in  1977.  Fam- 
ily-owned Tandon-India,  run  by  Tan- 
don's  older  brother,  Manohar  Tandon, 
now  supplies  over  70%  of  Tandon 
Corp.'s  recording  heads.  A  Tandon- 
India  subsidiary  also  recently  began 
manufacturing  the  small  stepper  mo- 
tors Tandon  puts  in  its  drives. 

Tandon  has  probably  become  more 


Inspecting  a  completed  disk  drive 
Big  customers  like  IBM  pose  their  own  kind 
of  "Chinese  curse." 


big  IBM  order  can  cause  drastic  shifts 
in  market  shares.  Tandon  constantly 
reminds  himself  that  IBM — or  any 
customer — can  always  take  its  busi- 
ness elsewhere,  including  in-house. 
Automakers  have  always  weighed  the 
buy-or-build  option.  Tandon's  cus- 
tomers are  no  different. 

On  that  score,  however,  things 
seem  to  be  going  Tandon's  way.  In 
September  Apple  Computer  an- 
nounced it  would  halt  its  in-house 
production  of  disk  drives  and  begin 
buying  from  outside  sources.  "Three 
years  ago  I  offered  Apple  my  license 
[to  build  disk  drives]  free  of  charge," 
Tandon  beams.  "I  knew  they  could 
not  produce  them  as  cheaply  as  I  can. 
Now  they  have  proved  me  right." 

Tandon's  toughest  challenge  is  to 
keep  managing  well  a  company 
whose  sales  have  doubled  every  year 
for  five  straight  years.  In 
its  early  days  Tandon  of- 
ten rushed  drives  into  pro- 
duction and  out  the  door 
to  meet  orders  from  new 
companies  that  had  them- 
selves rushed  designs  into 
production.  That  haste  of- 
ten led  to  quality  prob- 
lems. Tandon  does  not 
deny  it.  But  this,  he  says, 
is  changing.  "We  are  in 
our  second  phase  now.  We 
have  the  volume,  we  have 
the  workhorse  products. 
We  can  take  a  longer  time 
to  test  products  and  see  if 
we  can  cut  costs.  I  don't 
need  to  add,  say,  another 
$2  million  in  revenues  by 
shipping  a  substandard 
product.  Three  years  ago  I 
couldn't  have  had  that 


integrated  vertically  than  any  of  its 
competitors — which  helps  keep  costs 
down.  The  company  even  produces 
its  own  printed  circuit  boards — 
20,000  a  day— at  plants  in  Simi  Val- 
ley, Calif,  and  Singapore. 

Tandon  worries  about  the  future, 
and  he  should.  "I  am  always  looking 
over  my  shoulder,"  he  says.  He 
watches  his  competitors  constantly. 
The  microcomputer  industry  is  so 
new  and  tumultuous  that  any  obscure 
newcomer  could  blindside  him 
should  he  stop  paying  attention.  He 
has  no  intention  of  becoming  the 
computer  industry  equivalent  of  the 
old  Northway  Motor  &.  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Tandon  worries  about  his  best  cus- 
tomer, IBM,  which  currently  ac- 
counts for  at  least  20%  of  Tandon's 
sales.  IBM's  increasing  domination  of 
the  small  computer  market  poses  its 
own  kind  of  Chinese  curse,  in  that  a 


strategy." 

The  final  question  is,  of  course, 
where  to  go  next.  Tandon  does  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  manufac- 
turing an  entire  personal  computer; 
he  already  makes  much  of  Atari's  sys- 
tem. But  like  his  disk  drives,  his  com- 
puters would  be  sold  to  original  equip- 
ment makers,  for  resale  under  the 
OEM's  name,  not  Tandon's.  Manufac- 
turing, says  Jugi  Tandon,  is  his  game, 
not  marketing. 

Jugi  Tandon  is  beginning  to  enjoy 
the  trappings  of  success.  He  now 
owns  1 1  cars  (including  a  Rolls-Royce 
and  a  Lamborghini)  and  has  a  30-room 
home  under  construction  on  20  acres 
near  his  Chatsworth  factory.  He  has 
well  earned  these  rewards,  but  the 
question  now  is:  Will  he  retain  in  his 
business  life  the  same  habits  of  frugal- 
ity that  he  no  longer  needs  to  practice 
in  his  personal  life?  For  his,  after  all,  is 
a  business  built  upon  frugality.  ■ 
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A  commitment 
to  provide  advanced 
systems,  products, 
and  services  meeting  the 
highest  standards 
of  performance  and 
cost-effectiveness. 


VI  ITT  TELECOMMITMENT 

STEM  3100 

eTT  digital  business  com- 
j'ications  System  3100  is 
Ired  for  growing  busi- 
es. This  modular  system 
Is  easily  and  inexpen- 
3/  as  business  needs  ex- 
i  p.  Its  unique  combination 
fcital  technology  modu- 
esign,  programmability 
■use  of  multi-button  and/ 
>  gle-line  phones  gives  you 
:imum  flexibility.  You  can 
I  r  the  system  to  meet  the 
\  :if  ic  needs  of  your  com- 
i  /,  each  department  and 
;  And  you  choose  from  an 
insive  list  of  features. 
System  3100  can  handle 
ie  range  of  telephone 
fc  and  is  designed  to  pro- 
a  future  communications 
;  \A\h  computers,  word  proc- 
rrs,  high-speed  printers 
electronic  mail  systems. 
?m  3100:  a  digital  com- 
ications  system  that 
Dnds  to  the  sophisticated 
9  requirements  of  today 
to  the  developing  data 
lirements  of  tomorrow. 

I  ITT  TELECOMMITMENT  ] 

STEM  FTS-3C 
JER  OPTICS 

gned  for  economical, 
error-free  transmission  of 


data-ITT's  FTS-3C  Optical 
Span  Line  embodies  the  most 
advanced  fiber  optics  con- 
cepts. Intended  for  high- 
density  inter-office/intercity 
trunking  applications  and  as 
an  entrance  link  to  digital 
microwave  radio  systems,  it 
applies  up  to  1344  channels  to 
a  single  pair  of  hair-thin  opti- 
cal fibers.  Immune  to  electro- 
magnetic or  radio  frequency 
interference,  FTS-3C  ushers  in 
a  new  era  of  modern  com- 
munications. Used  with  ITT's 
new  M13  high-order  multi- 
plexer, you  get  a  complete 
transmission  system  that  is 
cost-effective  and  reliable. 


CELLTREX  revolutionizes  the 
cellular  radio-telephone  mar- 
ket. Remote  cell  site  switching 
and  radio  units  combine  with 
a  digital  host  Network  Control 
System  to  serve  subscriber 
community  clusters  at  low 
capital  investment. 

ITT's  unique  decentralized 
Remote  Switch  Group  ap- 
proach enables  calls  to  be 
processed  from  remote  sites 
with  no  costly  routing  through 
the  central  control.  CELLTREX 
offers  cost-effective  full  cel- 
lular service  for  large  cities, 
and  communities  once  con- 
sidered too  small  or  isolated. 


I  AN  ITT  TELECOMMITMENT! 

NETWORK  2000 

Network  2000  is  here-ITT  Tele- 
com's total  system  approach 
to  optimize  the  access  and 
transport  of  information.  It  be- 
gan with  1210,  ITT's  first  digital 
switch.  The  1210  is  still  evolving 
with  integrated  loop  electron- 
ics, capacity  improvements, 
and  ultra-sophisticated  main- 
tenance and  system  safe- 
guards coming  on  line.  Plus, 
the  1210  is  inter-operable  with 
the  ITT  1240,  the  world's  most 
advanced  digital  system.  In 
1240,  unique  patented,  fully- 
distributed  interactive  software 
in  each  modular  element  re- 
places conventional  central 
processor  control.  This  virtually 
eliminates  major  outages, 
internal  congestion  and  system 
reprogramming.  1240  fits  any 
initial  requirement;  yet  capa- 
city, features  and  capabilities 
expand  simply  and  econom- 
ically. The  1210/ 1240  combi- 
nation provides  a  transition  to 
the  more  sophisticated  high- 
tech voice/data  networks 
of  the  future . . .  Network  2000. 

For  prompt  response,  please  call 
this  toll-free  number: 

1-800-742-1240 

Or  write:  ITT  Telecom,  3100  Highwoods 
Blvd.,  Dept.  F3.  Raleigh.  NC 27604 

ITlTelecom 


AN  ITT  TELECOMMITMENT 

CELLTREX 


Asia  covets  Alaskan  fish,  timber,  coal  and, 
especially,  oil,  and  the  states  little-known 
Native  corporations  are  finding  new  trad- 
ing partners. 

Northwest 
passage 


By  Allan  Dodds  Frank 


When  the  residential  housing 
market  slumps  in  Tokyo,  it 
hurts  Alaska  Natives  in  Ju- 
neau and  Sitka.  When  South  Koreans 
get  depressed,  aphrodisiac  prices  there 
decline  and  Eskimos  in  Kotzebue  lose 


profits.  What's  going  on  is  that  the 
Natives  of  Alaska,  the  Eskimos,  Indi- 
ans and  Aleuts,  are  establishing  busi- 
ness empires  increasingly  tied  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Pacific  Rim.  Japan  and 
South  Korea  provide  major  markets 
for  timber,  fish,  minerals  and,  yes, 
even  reindeer  horn,  which  old-fash- 


Cook  Inlet  Region,  Inc.  Pro 
Alaskan  coal  to  Japan? 


Roy  Huhndorf  at  headquarters  in  Anchorage 


ioned  apothecaries  in  Seoul  find 
grind  into  much-savored  sex  potioi 

Being  in  the  export  business  is  p 
one  offshoot  of  the  1971  settk  me 
enacted  by  Congress,  of  the  la 
claims  of  Alaska's  80,000  Eskim» 
Indians  and  Aleuts.  The  Natives  w< 
granted  44  million  acres,  a  land  ai 
equal  to  2%  of  the  entire  U.S.  To  he 
them  enter  the  capitalist  mainstrea 
$962.5  million  was  thrown  into 
pot  (Forbes,  Oct.  24)  to  establish  2 
village  and  12  giant  regional  corpoil 
tions.  These  are  to  administer  t 
land  and  begin  profitmaking  ventut 
Each  Native  received  100  shares  in 
regional  corporation.  To  prevent  taH 
overs  by  outsiders,  Congress  prohib 
ed  any  stock  sale  until  1991. 

"Until  I  became  a  Native  Amerio 
businessman,  I  always  thought 
strong  American  dollar  was  a  go 
thing,"  says  Roger  Lang,  a  Tsimshi 
Indian  who  fishes  commercially  1 
salmon  and  halibut  when  not  atteri 
ing  to  his  duties  as  a  director  of  S4 
laska  Corp.,  a  company  with  cstim< 
ed  timber  assets  in  hemlock,  spru 
and  cedar  worth  more  than  $200  rrj 
lion.  He  now  knows  a  weak  yen  mea 
weak  sales.  Lang  adds  that  Canao 
which  he  accuses  of  dumping  logs,  ri 
hurt  Sealaska  timber  sales  to  Japa 
which  last  year  were  nearly  190  m 
lion  board  feet,  mostly  in  round  log) 

Overall  the  12  Alaska  Native  corp 
rations'  profits  have  been  improvil 
(see  table,  p  222),  but  the  big  ma 
forward  will  occur  when  world  pne 
for  oil,  timber  and  fish  improve.  Ufl 
then  the  corporations  will  work 
honing  skills  in  scouting  out  new  joi 
ventures.  Several  Native  corporatio 
have  opened  branches  in  Tokyo  aj 
Seoul,  and  more  will  follow.  Alaska 
midway  between  Tokyo  and  Ne 
York  by  air,  and  by  water  it's  far  easi 
to  ship  bulk  commodities  to  the  Pac 
ic  Rim  than  to  the  U.S.  East  Coai 
Raw  salmon  is  a  big  seller  in  the  Q 
ent,  so  several  Native  corporatioi 
like  Cahsta  Corp.  in  southwest  Alas 
and  Nana  Regional  Corp.  in  Kotzebi 
have  negotiated  wholesale  deals  to  s> 
fish  caught  by  Natives  to  Japan. 

For  Nana,  the  South  Korean  mark 
for  reindeer  horn  is  the  margin  tb 
makes  it  possible  to  maintain  a  he 
of  6,000  animals  that  also  provid 
fresh  meat  for  local  Eskimos,  all 
whom  are  stockholders.  The  herd  st 
loses  money,  which  makes  it  a  ta 
loss  carryforward  on  the  hoof,  but  t 
slaughterhouse  also  is  used  in  sui 
mer  to  process  fish.  Besides,  Na| 
stockholders  are  constantly  ent<| 
tained  by  management's  amusing » 
forts  at  rounding  up  the  reindeer.  U 
ing  tax-deductible  toys — hehcopte: 
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Fine  Quality 
Solid.  And  Swiss. 


We're  American.  In  every  way.  Contemporary. 
Innovative.  Productive. 

But  our  Swiss  heritage  makes  us  sticklers  for 
quality.  Sticklers  fordoing  things  right. 

State-of-the-art  ideas  tempered  by  old  world 
standards. 

Good  reasons  why  you  should  have  an 
American  organization  of  Swiss  descent  protecting 
yourvalued  business. 


Good  reasons  to  choose  Zurich-American 
Insurance  Companies. 

We  create  world  class  insurance  that's  in  a  class 
by  itself. 

Come  to  Zurich-American  for  sound  business 
insurance  advice.  Vast  technical  expertise.  And  the 
financial  strength  to  protect  your  enterprise. 

You'llfindwespeakplainEnglish.  But  if  you  listen 
closely,  you'll  hear  our  Swiss  accent  on  quality. 


Zurich-American 

American  Creativity.  Swiss  Dependability. 


ZURICH-AMERICAN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Zurich  Insurance  Company  •  American  Guarantee  and  Liability  Insurance  Company  •  Schaumburg  IL  60196 


aircraft,  three-wheeled  ve- 
hicles and  dog  teams — 
they  try  to  separate  the 
reindeer  from  thundering 
herds  of  wild  caribou. 
(They  look  alike  and  are 
compatible.)  Nana  also 
mines  decorative  quality 
jade  that  it  sells  to  Taiwan 
for  carving  into  clocks, 
ashtrays  and  little  ani- 
mals, even  reindeer. 

"In  Japan  they  under- 
stand the  Alaska  market 
much  better  than  anyone 
else,"  says  Alex  Raider, 
Calista  Corp.  president. 
Raider  has  enticed  several 
major  Japanese  corpora- 
tions, including  Mitsui 
Engineering  &  Shipbuild- 
ing, Ltd.  and  Kawasho  In- 
ternational Corp.,  into 
joint  ventures  to  supply 
engineering  expertise  and 
steel  for  building  offshore 
oil  rigs  in  the  Bering  and 
Chukchi  seas.  It's  not  just 
the  Asians  who  are  doing 
business  with  the  Native 
corporations.  Remember, 
the  dozen  corporations 
control  44  million  acres  of 
the  state  and  deal  with  the 
major  U.S.  oil  companies,  handling 
service  and  construction  contracts. 
Natives  and  oilmen  lobby  together 
against  environmentalists  for  sale  of 
Alaska  oil  to  Japan. 

In  the  main,  the  Native  corpora- 
tions have  staked  their  future  on  re- 
source development,  with  nearly  ev- 
ery corporation  involved  in  joint  ven- 
tures with  oil  companies. 


Roger  Lang,  a  Tsimshian  Indian  who  is  a  Sealaska  director 
Learning  that  a  strong  dollar  doesn't  always  help. 


The  most  profitable  Native  corpora- 
tion, Cook  Inlet  Region,  Inc.,  is  seek- 
ing a  blend  of  Pacific  Rim  and  domes- 
tic markets  that  other  Native  corpora- 
tions are  trying  to  duplicate.  Cook 
Inlet  President  Roy  Huhndorf  says  im- 
provement of  coal  prices  could  make  it 
economically  feasible  to  ship  to  Japan 
from  the  corporation's  massive  Beluga 
coalfield  near  Anchorage,  to  be  operat- 


ed under  lease  by  Place 
Amex  Inc.  In  the  meaq 
time,  with  proved  oil  am 
gas  reserves,  Cook  Inlej 
"is  going  to  stick  to  join 
ventures  with  expert  opei| 
ators  like  Arco  and  Texa 
co,"  says  Huhndorf. 

The  Native  corpora 
tions  always  look  for  ven 
tures  that  will  emploi 
shareholders,  a  notioi 
that  produces  compan 
ties  akin  to  the  Japanese 
cradle-to-grave  employ 
ment  approach.  The  Na 
tive  leaders  strive  to  ere 
ate  shareholder  loyalty 
William  L.  Hensley,  presi 
dent  of  Nana  Develop 
ment  Corp.,  a  Nana  sun 
sidiary,  calls  it  "Sivunhg 
vik,"  spirit  in  Eskimo — ti 
work  against  the  tempta| 
tion  to  sell  out  when  199 
comes  around. 

The  Native  corpora) 
tions,  however,  have  loa 
a  friend  with  the  resigns 
tion  of  James  Watt,  the  Ln| 
terior  Secretary.  Watt  ha 
pushed  hard  to  unlocl 
their  lands  for  exploratioi 
and  to  get  their  land  title 
to  them.  He  put  federal  lawyers  ti 
work  on  projects  to  make  the  Native 
self-sufficient,  even  if  it  meant  fight) 
ing  The  Sierra  Club,  which  it  has.  Ai 
he  told  Forbes  before  his  resignation 
"The  no-growth  advocates  who  try  ti 
destroy  the  success  of  these  corporal 
tions  shouldn't  be  tolerated." 

But  then  Watt  believed  in  self-reli 
ance  for  the  Natives,  not  handouts 


On  native  ground 

These  12  corporations,  established  by  Congress,  con- 
trol most  subsurface  and  surface  rights  to  44  million 
acres  of  Alaska  and  were  given  $962.5  million  to  set  up 

businesses  and  manage  the  assets  to  make  Alaskan 
Natives  self-supporting.  They  can't  sell  their  stock 
until  1991.  Here's  a  situation  report. 

Corporation 

Reporting 
year 

Stock- 
holders 

Acreage 
(millions) 

Settle- 
ment 
money 

Long 
term 

Equity  debt 
 (in  thousands' 

Current 

assets 

Current 
liabilities 

Earnings 
per  share 

Equity 
per  share 

Ahtna Inc 
Aleut  Corp 

Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp 
Bering  Straits  Native  Corp 

1983 
1982 
1982 
1981-82 

1,074 
3,249 
3,738 
7,425 

1.8  S 
1.5 
5.2 
2.2 

;  15,085 
19,504 
22,535 
51,225 

$17,755 
15,839 
20,002 
8,360 

S    877  '  ; 
2,110 
16,299 
24,391 

il2,304 
8,346 
15,684 
5,640 

$1,354 
1,208 

14,938 
3,404 

$  2.69 
1.53 
(18.38) 
(5.01) 

$17.34 
48.75 
50.84 
13.20 

Bristol  Bay  Native  Corp 
Calista  Corp 
Chugach  Natives  ?nc 
Cook  Inlet  Region  Inc 

1983 
1982 
1982 
1982 

5,401 
13,306 
1,908 
6,264 

3.2 
6.5 
1.0 
2.4 

32,695 
80,133 
11,454 
43,026 

37,194 
54,716 
6,049 
75,880 

14,527 
23,865 
906 
9,685 

7,980 
21,571 

8,828 
65,209 

3,761 
3,600 
9,710 
26,677 

5.88 
1.18 
|4.62) 
24.98 

62.87 
41.12 
31.64 
121.14 

Doyon  Ltd 

Koniag  Inc          (9  n 
Nana  Regional  Corp  I 
Sealaska  Corp 

1982 

ding  3/31/82) 
1982 
1982 

9,491 
3,432 
4,828 
15,787 

12.2  53,609 
1.1  26,904 
2.3  43,583 
0.6  203,948 

57,991 
15,043 
44,669 
1 76,000 

3,374 
2,886 
2,751 
36,889 

11,602 
8,696 
20,594 
100,756 

19,144 
8,315 
20,184 
101,828 

0.74 

(3.33) 
1.80 
117.72) 

64.00 
33.35 
60.85 
111.41 

Source:  Native  corporations'  annual  reports. 
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Everything  from 
soup  to  nuts... 

the  "essentials"  of  your 
everyday  life  are  brought  to  you  via 
Transway's  international  network  of 
transportation  and  distribution  companies. 

Transway  stands  for  leadership  and  innovation 
in  Freight  Forwarding,  Marine  Transportation,  Trailer  Manufacturing 
and  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas.  From  the  rail  "piggyback"  of  consumer 
goods  to  the  ship  transport  of  raw  materials,  from  producing  trailers  for 
perishables  and  commodities  to  the  marketing  of  LPG . . . 

Transway's  going  places  to  bring  you  products  that  serve  your  needs. 


Transway  International  Corporation  747  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017 


NYSE  symbol:  TNW 


Taxing  Matters 


fhe  Treasury  Department  uses  modern 
tonometries  to  estimate  tax  revenue 
hanges.  Maybe  what  it  really  needs  is  a 
\ood  psychiatrist. 

i  The  sooth — and 
nothing  but 
the  sooth 


By  Jane  Sasseen 


Just  around  the  corner  from  the 
J  White  House,  in  a  19th-century 
oxlike  building,  sits  a  staff  of  nine 
oung  Treasury  economists.  Their  job 

to  give  the  President  estimates  on 
ow  proposed  tax  changes  will  affect 
avenues.  When  they  make  a  little 
listake,  it  can  change  figures  by  bil- 
i0ns  of  dollars  and  influence  the 
ourse  of  major  legislation. 

Even  now,  the  Treasury  is  working 
n  its  estimates  for  the  Tax  Simplifi- 
ation  Act  of  1983.  If  experience  is 
ny  guide,  they  will  prove  relatively 
ccurate.  Past  estimates  of  such 
traightforward  items  as  the  federal 
overnment's  total  income,  for  exam- 
le,  have  been  generally  accurate.  So 
re  clear-cut  changes  in  tax  rates  or 
eduction  schedules. 

But  when  you  get  to  major  changes 
i  the  tax  code,  predictions  are  more 
omplex.  Errors  can  also  be  disas- 
rous — which  may  make  better  head- 
ines  than  tax  policy. 

Why  the  problems?  Ask  economists 
nd  they'll  talk  to  you  about  statisti- 
al  models.  They'll  say  the  regression 
quations  are  wrong.  Or  the  elastic- 
ities were  off.  But  talk  a  little  longer, 
ind  they  admit  that  predicting  the 
effects  of  tax  policy  changes  boils 
lown  to  forecasting  human  nature. 

You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  guess 
vhat  your  kids  are  going  to  do  with 
heir  allowance.  Well,  multiply  that 
l>y  235  million.  "Change  the  tax  code 
ind  you  create  a  whole  new  class  of 
axpayers,"  says  Harvey  Galper,  who 
an  the  Treasury's  Office  of  Tax  Anal- 
ysis under  Presidents  Ford  and  Carter. 
'Then  you're  asking  the  Treasury  to 
:stimate  how  many  of  those  new  tax- 
payers will  take  advantage  of  the 


change,  and  to  what  extent." 

Look  what  happened,  for  example, 
when  Congress  broadened  eligibility 
for  Individual  Retirement  Accounts 
in  1 98 1 .  The  Treasury  dug  into  its  file 
of  back  tax  returns  to  see  how  many 
IRAs  were  opened  after  they  were  first 
authorized  in  1975 — more  concrete 
background  information  than  the 
prognosticators  have  for  most  new 
proposals.  Out  came  a  confident  pre- 
diction: About  $10  billion  would  go 
into  IRAs  during  tax  year  1982,  cost- 
ing the  government  $2.5  billion  in 
lost  revenue. 

But  no  one  could  predict  the  public- 
ity blitz  that  followed.  Every  bank  and 
tax  accountant  on  the  block  urged 
taxpayers  to  sock  away  $2,000  tax- 
free.  New  IRAs  soared.  At  last  count, 
$26.5  billion  flooded  into  IRAs  in  tax 
year  1982,  upping  the  government's 
loss  to  about  $6.6  billion. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  econo- 
mists have  to  make  predictions  about 
things  that  are  just  as  inscrutable  as 
the  man  in  the  street's  behavior. 
When  the  windfall  profits  tax  on  oil 
was  proposed  in  1979,  the  Adminis- 
tration wanted  a  ten-year  figure  on 
how  much  it  would  rake  in.  That 
meant  estimating,  among  other 
things,  the  price  of  oil  and  the  level  of 
corporate  profits  through  1989.  Not 
surprisingly,  lower  oil  prices  wreaked 
havoc  on  the  Treasury's  estimate.  In 
fiscal  1982,  the  measure  brought  in 
$16  billion  less  than  was  originally 
predicted. 

And  if  all  of  this  didn't  make  esti- 
mating federal  revenue  flows  impossi- 
ble, there  are  more  hurdles.  Time  is 
one — in  the  heat  of  budget  debates  the 
Treasury  often  has  only  a  day  or  two 
to  crank  out  an  estimate.  The  figures 
also  stem  from  the  President's  overall 


economic  forecast.  And  you  know 
how  accurate  that  tends  to  be. 

The  message  here?  Surprise,  really. 
With  all  the  uncertainty  that  goes 
into  budget-impact  projections,  it's 
amazing  Washington's  cash  managers 
run  things  as  smoothly  as  they  do. 

The  IRS  gets 
a  staple  remover 

In  the  early  Sixties,  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration policymakers  worried  be- 
cause some  large  corporations  were 
letting  profits  pile  up  overseas,  earning 
interest  there  and  avoiding  U.S.  taxes. 
So  Congress  passed  a  law  to  end  this 
practice.  It  required  that  most  invest- 
ment income  earned  by  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary of  a  U.S.  firm  ("subpart  F  in- 
come") be  taxed  as  if  it  were  divi- 
dends— even  though  the  parent  never 
brought  a  penny  back  to  the  U.S. 

How  to  get  around  all  this?  Simple, 
especially  for  parent  companies  with 
broad  public  ownership.  They  spun 
off  their  foreign  subsidiaries  and  dis- 
tributed the  shares  to  stockholders. 
The  foreign  stock  traded  as  a  unit 
with  the  U.S.  company,  and  certifi- 
cates were  printed  back-to-back  or 
stapled  together.  Result:  U.S.  firms, 
such  as  Sea  Containers  and  Parsons 
Corp.,  were  no  longer  subject  to  taxes 
on  their  subpart  F  income. 

That  elegant  example  of  tax  avoid- 
ance, which  particularly  infuriated 
the  IRS,  now  seems  doomed.  In  a  little 
noticed  bill  that  should  be  enacted 
this  year,  Congress  intends  to  impose 
a  draconian  solution.  Starting  this 
year,  corporations  that  set  up  these 
so-called  stapled  stock  arrangements 
will  be  subject  to  U.S.  taxes  on  their 
entire  income — even  if  it  is  earned 
outside  the  U.S.  In  1987  the  law  will 
begin  to  apply  to  all  corporations — 
even  those  with  stapled  stock  that 
predates  1983. 

"The  new  measure  is  actually  pe- 
nalizing the  whole  company  for  just 
one  practice,"  says  Robert  Willens,  a 
tax  partner  for  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitch- 
ell. "What  they  could  have  done  was 
treat  the  foreign  company  as  a  subsid- 
iary and  tax  it  accordingly.  That 
would  have  been  less  drastic." 

Only  some  $20  million  in  lost  rev- 
enues over  three  years  is  at  stake,  but 
there  is  a  broad  principle  involved. 
Stapled  stock  was  a  blatant  affront  to 
the  IRS,  and  the  tax  collectors  appar- 
ently want  to  be  particularly  harsh  in 
eliminating  it.  Once  the  new  law 
passes,  they  seem  likely  to  succeed. 
Or,  at  the  very  least,  they  will  make 
the  staplers  work  double  time  to  find 
another  loophole. 
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The  following  pages  offer  potentially  profitable  investment 
information  which  is  available  free  to  Forbes  readers. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  evaluate  a  corporation's  future  earnings  potential  is  through  the 
careful  analysis  of  its  annual  report.  These  reports  contain  a  wealth  of  revealing 
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ABF  Energy 
Corporation 


ABF  Energy  Corporation  (OTC)  is  an  oil 
and  gas  company  which  is  also  diversi- 
fying into  other  areas.  Its  majority  con- 
trolled subsidiary,  ABF  Capital  Corp.,  is 
currently  in  registration  and  recently, 
through  Dry  Transfer  Decor,  Inc.  (80% 
owned  by  ABF  Capital  Corp.)  acquired 
the  patents  to  Dekomate*  which  it 
considers  a  major  breakthrough  in  Dry 
Transfer  Technology.  All  areas  of  oper- 
ations appear  promising. 


HPS 

Archer  Daniels 
Midland  Company 

Led  by  its  dominant  role  in  the  pro 
tion  of  high  fructose  corn  sweeti 
and  ethanol,  ADM's  1983  sales 
record  high  of  $4.3  billion— a  15°/i 
crease  over  1982.  The  world's  lai 
agricultural  processor,  ADM  is  a  n 
factor  in  oilseed  processing,  corn 
milling,  flour  milling,  peanuts,  i 
and  pasta  products. 


American  Motor 


American  Motor  Inns,  Incorporated 
(INN-Amex),  announced  its  sixth  con- 
secutive year  of  record  revenues  and 
earnings.  A.M.I,  operates  50  motels,  pri- 
marily Holiday  Inns5,  containing  7,462 
rooms  and  through  its  84%  ownership 
in  Universal  Communication  Systems, 
Inc.  (UCS-Amex)  operates  one  of  the 
larger  telephone  interconnect  compa- 
nies. Earnings  have  increased  by  at  least 
22%  in  each  of  the  I  ist  five  years  with  a  return  on  stockholder's 
equity  in  excess  of  tch  year. 


potential  through  large 
bol  is  BGOC. 


Black  Giant 
Oil  Company 

Black  Giant  Oil  Company's  specul 
potential  comes  from  its  overriding 
alty  interests  under  34,754,828  j 
surface  acres  located  in  Queens. 
Australia  and  Honduras,  Central  A: 
ica  with  an  application  for  70C 
acres  in  Guyana,  South  America  p 
ing.  Thus  the  Company  generates 
flow  through  its  investments  in  pra 
ing  acreage  while  gaining  specul 
foreign  concessions.  The  NASDAQ 


advertiser! 


Canadian  National 

Canadian  National,  wholly  owned  by 
the  Government  of  Canada,  is  the  coun- 
try's largest  railway.  It  is  managed  on 
private  enterprise  principles,  directly 
and  through  subsidiaries,  in  railway  op- 
erations in  the  United  States,  in  tele- 
communications, trucking,  express,  ho- 
tels, marine  transportation,  real  estate 
and  consulting  services.  For  your  copy 
write  to  Canadian  National  Annual  Re- 
port, P.O.  Box  9900,  postal  station  A, 
Quebec,  Canada,  H3C  9Z9. 


Denny's  Inc. 


Denny's  Inc.  is  one  of  the  largest  food- 
service  companies  in  the  world,  with 
2,001  Denny's  Restaurants  and  Win- 
chell's  Donut  Houses  in  the  U.S.,  Cana- 
da, Mexico,  Japan,  and  other  countries. 
System  wide  sales  in  1983  (June)  were 
$1.55  billion.  The  Company  also  oper- 
ates support  services  in  manufacturing, 
processing,  warehousing,  and  distribu- 
tion. Listed  NYSE  (DEN).  Company 
contact:  John  D.  Radebaugh,  Senior 
Vice  President,  Denny's  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1117  La  Mirada,  CA  90637, 
714/739-8100. 


City 


Investing  Company 

•  A  leading  diversified  company,  found- 
ed in  New  York  City  in  1904,  engaged 
in  worldwide  manufacturing,  housing, 
consumer  services  and  insurance. 

•  Ranks  No.  3  by  assets  in  FORTUNE'S 
list  of  diversified  service  companies. 

•  Ranks  No.  86  by  revenues  in 
FORBES'  list  of  all  U.S.  companies. 

•  Ranks  among  top  5  homebuilders  by 
PROFESSIONAL  BUILDER  for  last  five 
years. 

ks  as  nation's  15th  largest  property  and  casualty  insurance 
iny  by  A.M.  BEST  e)  CO. 


Color  Tile,  Inc. 

Color  Tile,  Inc.,  with  over  600  stores  in 
47  states,  is  a  national  specialty  retailer 
of  floor  and  wallcoverings.  Sales  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1983  increased 
8.3%  to  $241,000,000.  Earnings  for  the 
same  period  were  $13,061,000  or  $1.25 
per  share  compared  to  $11,936,000  and 
$1.13  for  the  prior  year.  Approximately 
50  new  stores  are  expected  to  be  opened 
in  fiscal  1984. 


Emulex  Corporation 

Emulex  Corporation  designs,  manufac- 
tures and  markets  mass  storage  periph- 
eral controllers,  communication  multi- 
plexers and  subsystems  products  for  use 
with   minicomputers   and  microcom- 
puters produced  by  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation.    Founded    in    1979,  the 
Company  completed  its  fourth  full  fis- 
cal year  this  past  June  26th  with  sales 
of  $31  million  and  net  profit  of  $5.6 
million.  This  represents  growth  of  93% 
in  sales  and  155%  in  net  profit  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Continued  growth  of  revenue  and  profits  is  expected  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Listed  (NASDAQ — NMS — EMLX). 
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Countrywide  Credit 

Earnings  for  the  six  months  ended  Au- 
gust 31,  1983  were  $0.48  per  share  com- 
pared with  $0.18  per  share  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  For  the  FY  ended 
February  28,  1983,  earnings  were  $0.41 
per  share  compared  with  $0.20  in  the 
prior  year.  Countrywide  is  engaged  in 
mortgage  banking,  manufactured  hous- 
ing financing,  and  sale  of  GNMA  mort- 
gage-backed securities,  and,  in  Califor- 
nia, operates  a  thrift  and  loan  and  a 


Goldrich  Resources,  Inc. 

GOLDRICH  RESOURCES,  INC.  has  re- 
cently begun  production  from  its  high 
grade  gold  mine  in  southeastern  British 
Columbia.  There  are  sufficient  reserves 
for  over  three  years  of  operation  at  the 
present  rate  of  production  (several 
blocks  tested  were  .75  ounces  per  ton  or 
better)  and  with  seven  other  gold  bear- 
ing structures  the  potential  of  substan- 
tially greater  reserves  and  at  higher  pro- 
duction rate  is  imminent. 
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Grow  Group,  Inc. 


8 


der  pressure  through 
and  a  patented  system 
fast  food  service  mark 


Grow  Group,  Inc.,  has  grown  from  1.6 
million  in  sales  to  over  $237  million, 
paid  consecutive  quarterly  cash  divi- 
dends for  the  past  19  years,  and  over 
155%  in  stock  dividends.  The  Corpora- 
tion is  one  of  the  nation's  largest  pro- 
ducers of  specialty  chemical  coatings 
and  paints  for  the  marine,  automotive, 
industrial,  and  construction  markets. 
Grow  is  developing  a  patented  safe 
technology  for  dispensing  products  un- 
its Enviro-Spray  Systems,  Inc.  subsidiary, 
for  fully  cooked  chicken  for  consumer  and 
ets  by  its  Thermaljet,  Ltd.  subsidiary. 
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Houston  Oil  & 
Energy,  Inc. 

Houston  Oil  &  Energy,  Inc.  has  inter- 
ests in  47,977  gross  acres  domestically 
on  which  8  wells  are  planned  HOE  also 
has  interests  in  59,792,640  gross  acres 
in  Queensland,  Australia,  on  which  9 
wells  are  planned  during  this  fiscal  year. 
HOE's  future  is  bright  in  light  of  drill- 
ing programs  on  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign interests. 
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MSR  Exploration,  Lti 

MSR  Exploration,  Ltd.,  an  Alberta 
pendent  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  is 
quartered  in  Cut  Bank,  Montana, 
through  its  subsidiaries,  operates  t 
in  the  USA.  Owns  100%  interest  i 
oil  and  gas  wells,  and  two  gas  pit 
ing  plants.  MSR  is  solvent  and  t 
debt-free.  First  half  1983  revenues 
bled  first  half  1982  to  C$5.4  mi 
cash   flow   C$2.7  million;  $0.3: 
share;    net    revenues    C$1.2  mi 
$0.16  per  share.  Revenues  of  C$10  million  projected  for 
Traded  on  AMEX  (MSR);  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  (MT 
Vancouver  Stock  Exchange  (MTN-V). 


MSR  Exftrtoi  Lid 

Idaho  Power  Company 


A  predominantly  hydioelectric  utility 
with  no  involvement  whatsoever  in  nu- 
clear generation,  Idaho  Power  has  laid  a 
solid  financial  foundation  for  the  future. 
Short-term  debt  has  been  eliminated, 
long-term  debt  makes  up  less  than  50% 
of  the  company's  present  capitalization, 
and  construction  needs  have  been  re- 
duced dramatically.  No  major  stock 
purchases  are  foreseen  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  abundant  water  last  winter 
and  this  summer  makes  the  future  promising. 
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The  Marcus  Corpora! 

The  Marcus  Corporation  (OTC-M1 
a  leading  operator  of  restaurants,  r 
theatres,  luxury  hotels  and  budget 
tels,  reported  record  sales  of  $109 
lion  and  record  income  of  $6.6  mi| 
or  $1.28  per  share,  in  fiscal  1983,  m 
ended  May  26.  Founded  in  1933 
publicly  held  since  19"'2,  the  firm 
erations  span  seven  Midwest  s 
with  future  operatioi  .1  and  geogi 
cal  growth  anticipated. 


The  Limited,  Inc. 

The  Limited,  Inc.  (NYSE:LTD|,  one  of 
the  nation's  leading  women's  apparel 
specialty  store  and  mail  order  retailers, 
achieved  record  sales  and  earnings  for 
the  year  ended  January  29,  1983.  Sales 
increased  98%  to  $721  million  and  net 
income  rose  50%  to  $33.6  million  or 
$.57  per  share,  adjusted  for  the  June 
1983  2-for-l  stock  split.  Quarterly  re- 
sults this  new  fiscal  year  have  also 
shown  significant  sales  and  earnings 
gains. 
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NMS  Pharmaceut 
Inc. 

NMS  develops  and  markets  imm 
diagnostic  kits  used  by  hospitals 
clinics  for  early  detection  and  diag 
of  cancers,  pregnancy,  heart  m 
damage,  birth  defects,  and  thyroid  i 
ders.  Among  its  newest  breakthrc 
are  the  manufacturings  of: 
( 1 1  Histamine  antibody  for  allergy 
drug  sensitivity  testings. 
(2)  Tumor  calibrators  used  in  cori 
tion  with  14  different  tumor  tests. 
NMS  has  $9  million  in  cash  to  plan,  develop  and  marke 
products  aggressively.  Joseph  H.  Irani,  President,  1533  Morn 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92663.  (714)  645-2111. 


Low's 


winner  of  major  awards  recen 
Investment  Clubs  and  from  tl 
a  lact-and-figure-filled  review 
how  we  do  business,  and  a  sa 
Find  out  more  about  us. 


Lowe's  Companies,  Inc. 

LOWE'S  COMPANIES,  INC.  (LOW— 
NYSE,  PSE,  London)  is  the  nation's  larg- 
est retailer  of  building  materials  for  the 
new  home  and  home  remodeling  mar- 
kets. Operating  235  stores  in  19  Sun 
It  states,  Lowe's  sells  everything  it 
"s  to  build  or  remodel  a  home  to  two 
>mer  groups — professional  builders 
etail  do-it-yourselfers.  Sales  last 
y         ere  more  than  $1  billion.  Earn- 
in,       re  records.  Lowe's  annual  report, 
om  the  National  Association  of 
lancial  Analysts  Federation,  is 
e  year,  a  clear  discussion  of 
limpse  into  the  future. 


Nuclear  Pharmacy 
Incorporated 

Nuclear  Pharmacy  Incorporated 
neered  the  concept  of  a  centrahzec 
clear  pharmacy  providing  clinics 
hospitals  with  unit-  and  multi-dos 
diopharmaceuticals  used  in  nu 
imaging.  In  eight  years,  NPI  hat 
veloped  into  a  company  include 
NASDAQ's  "National  Market"  li 
the  most  actively  traded  oveij 
counter  stocks.  It  operates  47  sp« 


lzed  pharmacies  and  2  diagnostic  imaging  service  centers. 
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Otis  Oil  & 
Gas  Corporation 

Otis  Oil  &.  Gas  Corporation  is  an  inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  exploration  develop- 
ment company,  through  joint  ventures 
with  other  companies.  Otis  is  also  en- 
gaged in  the  trading  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products.  Through  our  whol- 
ly owned  subsidiary  Grand  Prix  Oil 
Corporation,  we  also  retail  and  whole- 
sale gasoline  and  petroleum  products. 
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Richardson-Vicks,  Inc. 

Richardson-Vicks,  Inc.  is  a  worldwide 
marketer  of  branded  consumer  care 
products  in  the  personal,  health,  nutri- 
tional and  home  care  fields.  It  also  has  a 
position  in  the  manufacture  of  laborato- 
ry reagents,  specialty  chemicals  and  di- 
agnostic instruments.  Products  include 
Oil  of  Olay®  beauty  fluid,  Sassoon® 
and  Pantene®  hair  care  products,  Clear- 
asil®  acne  medications,  Vicks®  cold 
care  products,  Plus®  vitamins,  and 
Formby's®  furniture  care  products.  Fiscal  1983  sales  were 
$1,115.7  million;  earnings  were  $51.4  million. 
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Parker  Hannifin 
Incorporated 

Parker  Hannifin  is  the  industry  leader 
in  the  fluid  power  business,  supplying 
over  100,000  products  for  hydraulic  and 
pneumatic  systems  worldwide.  It  serves 
over  300  markets  in  the  industrial, 
automotive,  aviation,  space  and  marine 
fields,  through  18,000  employees  in  251 
facilities  in  the  U.S.  and  21  other  coun- 
tries. Sales  are  nearly  equally  divided 
between  original  equipment  and  re- 
cnent  markets.  Income  for  fiscal  1983,  ended  June  30,  was 
)  million  or  $1.17  per  share  on  sales  of  $1.04  billion. 
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The  Pep  Boys 
Manny,  Moe  &  Jack 

The  Pep  Boys — Manny,  Moe  &  fack, 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  automotive 
aftermarket  retailers,  has  had  record 
sales  and  earnings  for  seven  consecutive 
years.  The  Company's  shares,  which  are 
traded  on  the  NYSE,  were  split  3  for  1 
in  April,  1983,  just  ten  months  after  a  2 
for  1  split  that  was  distributed  in  June, 
1982. 
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Roper  Corporation 

Roper  Corporation  is  a  leading  manu- 
facturer and  marketer  of  outdoor  power 
equipment,  kitchen  appliances  and 
coated  metal  products.  An  aggressive 
cost  reduction  program  and  a  12%  in- 
crease in  sales  led  to  a  surge  in  earnings 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1983. 
Net  earnings  from  continuing  oper- 
ations increased  279%  from  $.48  per 
share  to  $1.82  per  share. 
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mier  Premier  Industrial 

:  rporation 

0 1983  Highlights 
•  Revenues— $317,423,000 
•  Net  Earnings— $30,984,000 
•  Return  on  Equity— 17.7% 
•  Current  Ratio — 5.3  to  1 
•  Tenth  dividend  increase  since  1975 
Premier  (NYSE:  PRE)  is  a  distributor  of 
electronic  components  used  in  the  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  of  equipment, 
a  producer  and  distributor  of  mainte- 
i  :  products  for  industrial  and  commercial  applications,  and  a 
I  facturer  of  fire-fighting  accessories. 


of  $104,000  to  a  gain  of  $2,908,000. 


Sanders  Associates,  Inc. 

Excellent  financial  performance  again 
set  new  records  .  .  .  Sales  increased  33% 
to  $578  million  ...  EPS  increased  24% 
to  $4.08  per  share  .  .  .  order  backlog 
increased  13%  to  $471  million  .  .  .  pro- 
duction and  engineering  on  a  variety  of 
defense  electronics  programs  acceler- 
ated during  the  year  .  .  .  new  high  per- 
formance computer  graphics  products 
were  introduced  ...  for  1984  we  antici- 
pate another  year  of  record  sales  and 
earnings. 
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Service  Corporation 
International 

SCI  is  the  largest  funeral  service/ceme- 
tery company  in  North  America.  Over 
the  last  five  years,  the  company  record- 
ed these  compound  annual  growth 
rates:  Revenues  28  percent,  income  37 
percent,  earnings  per  share  28  percent. 
Fastest  growing  operation  is  prearranged 
funeral  marketing.  Since  1979,  sales  in- 
creased from  $14,700,000  to  nearly 
$42,000,000;  pretax  income  from  a  loss 
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Sooner  Federal 

Sooner  Federal,  one  of  the  strongest  fi- 
nancial institutions  in  the  Southwest,  is 
headquartered  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Re- 
porting assets  over  $1.4  billion  at  June 
30,  1983,  and  operating  31  branch  of- 
fices in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  Sooner 
serves  a  diverse  customer  base.  It  is  the 
only  insured  deposit  institution  current- 
ly able  to  operate  and  expand  in  both 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Additional  offices 
have  been  purchased  in  Texas  and  will 


be  operational  in  the  near  future.  (OTC-SFOK) 
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Vanderbilt 

Energy  Corporation 

Vanderbilt  is  a  small  but  finan 
strong  independent  oil  and  gas  ex] 
tion  and  production  company, 
ations  are  in  seven  states  from  th« 
coast  to  the  Canadian  border,  an 
berta.  For  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
Vanderbilt  reported  record  oil  an< 
sales  of  $1.64  million  and  net  incol 
$446,000.  Long-term  debt  is  now 
$2.5  million. 


Sparton  Corporation 

.  .  .  record  fiscal  1983  sales/revenues 
($142.2  million)  and  record  net  income 
($2.69  per  share  versus  1982's  $1.73  per 
share).  At  June  30,  1983,  Sparton  had  no 
long  term  debt.  Dividends  paid  continu- 
ously since  1962.  Product  segments — 
Defense  and  Commercial/Industrial 
Electronics;  Automotive/Industrial/Te- 
lecommunication  products;  and  Oil  and 
Gas  exploration  and  production. 
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Worthington 
Industries,  Inc. 

In  1983  Worthington  became  a 
TUNE  500  Company  after  only  27 
in  business.  Compound  annual  gi 
rates  in  sales,  net  earnings,  and  ear 
per  share  were  21%,  26%  and  22' 
spectively,  over  the  last  ten  years, 
ing  the  same  period  return  on  s 
holders'  equity  averaged  24%.  A  di| 
fied  manufacturing  company 
leadership  market  positions  in  the) 
al  and  plastic  fields.  Fiscal  year  ends  May  31.  NASDAQ  nai 
market  symbol:  WTHG;  Newspaper  abbreviation:  Wrthgtnl 


Techniclone 

national  Corp. 

^flL^.     —A  Techniclone  International  Corporation 

^oSgfl  (OTC)  has  achieved  a  revolutionary 

breakthrough  in  the  monoclonal  anti- 
body research  field  by  producing  anti- 
mW  bodies  cloned  from  human  hybridomas. 

The  company  sells  its  products  to  major 
medical  institutions  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal firms,  and  has  joint  venture  con- 
tracts with  Hoffmann-La  Roche,  North- 
western University  and  others.  Techni- 
clone has  a  number  of  consumer  products  it  expects  to  commence 
selling  by  January  I,  1984.  A  strep  test  for  doctors  offices  and  a 
tetanus  cure  for  distribution  outside  the  USA  to  name  a  few. 
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Yankee  Oil  &  Gas 
Incorporated 

Our  message  is  in  our  financial  p 

mance. 

Revenues  Earnings 
[Millions]  (Millions) 
6/30/83  $  $ 

6/30/82  40.3  3.0 

6/30/81  18.8  1.9 

6/30/80  8.0  »  .4 

6/30/79  .3  .1 

Yankee   is   a   fully-integrated  ( 
company,  engaged  in  natural  gas 
portation  and  marketing,  oil  and  gas  development  dnlhnj 
production,  and  oilfield  service  operations.  (ASE:YNK) 


United  Stationers,  Inc. 

United  Stationers,  Inc.,  with  annual 
revenues  exceeding  $300  million,  is  the 
nation's  largest  independent  wholesaler 
of  office  products.  Its  sales  have  grown 
faster  than  industry  sales  at  wholesale 
and  retail,  with  earnings  keeping  pace. 
The  revolution  in  the  office  environ- 
ment generated  by  the  boom  in  comput- 
er-based data  and  word  processing  is 
expanding  the  market  for  both  estab- 
lished and  new  products  distributed  by 
the  company. 


Major  Investors. 


Nearly  all  of  Forbes'  700,000  subscribers  are.  98%  of  them 
investment  portfolios  with  an  average  value  of  $615,240.  P 
subscribers  represent  an  essential  investor  market  for  your 
pany's  annual  report. 
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ooper  Laboratories'  earnings  appear  to 
£  blazing.  Could  this  be  the  mark  of  a  star 
timing  out? 


Coopernova 


By  Michael  Cieply 

ooper  Laboratories  is  a  di- 
[  -  verse  health  care  company. 

But  to  see  what  has  been  hap- 
hning  at  its  Palo  Alto  headquarters 
rpu  would  think  Chairman  Parker 
Montgomery  is  in  the  underwriting 
usiness.  Since  January  he  has  spun 
if  parts  of  two  subsidiaries  to  the 
irblic,  and  Montgomery  has  plans  to 
i  fer  two  more. 


This  concept — sort  of  a  one-com- 
pany new  issues  boom — has  investors 
enthralled.  Thanks  to  a  spate  of  hasty 
acquisitions — Cooper  has  scooped  up 
some  20  medical  and  dental  supply 
businesses  in  the  past  four  years — 
Montgomery  has  plenty  of  grist  for 
future  spinoffs.  Business  looks  good, 
too.  Revenues  should  top  $400  mil- 
lion this  year,  and  profits  are  high.  No 
wonder  Cooper's  shares  have  tripled 
in  price  during  the  current  bull  mar- 


ket and  now  trade  at  an  impressive  27 
times  earnings. 

Montgomery  is  the  man  behind  all 
this  action.  Tall,  slim  and  sandy- 
haired,  he  is  a  former  Wall  Street  law- 
yer who  charms  investors  and  sys- 
tematically works  the  security  ana- 
lyst circuit  with  something  he  calls 
Project  Supernova.  The  idea  is  to  sell 
partial  equity  in  various  Cooper  sub- 
sidiaries to  the  public,  and  then — sub- 
ject to  IRS  approval — spin  off  the  re- 
maining shares  to  stockholders  of  the 
parent  company. 

The  equity  sales  generate  cash, 
which  Montgomery  proposes  to  use — 
what  else? — to  create  new  subsidiar- 
ies by  acquisition.  These,  of  course, 
will  then  be  spun  off  too,  under  Coo- 
per's watchful  management.  Think  of 
the  company  as  a  packager,  buying 
companies  cheap,  slapping  on  the 
Cooper  label  and  hoping  to  sell  them 
out  again  at  a  markup.  Montgomery 
winds  up  at  the  controls  of  what 
amounts  to  a  stock-generating  perpet- 
ual motion  machine. 

The  wheels  are  already  turning. 
Montgomery  sold  18%  of  CooperVi- 
sion,  a  $195  million-a-year  collection 
of  contact  lens  and  ophthalmic  supply 
companies,  to  the  public  in  January  at 
$20  a  share,  roughly  27  times  1982 


ooper  Laboratories  Chairman  Parker  Montgomery 
'ranking  up  the  perpetual  motion  machine. 
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Meeting  Japan's  Challenge 


Twelfth  in  a  Series. 
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Remember  all  those  articles  of  the  last  few  years? 

There  were  headlines  like,  "Whatever  Happened  To  American  Quality?"  and 
[ere  Comes  Japan  Inc" ?  They  told  us  Japanese  quality  standards  in  home  TV, 
Jos  and  optics  were  eclipsing  standards  that  had  previously  been  accepted. 

Well,  you  don't  see  many  articles  like  that  any  more. 

While  it  is  true  that  Japanese  companies  set  high  standards  of  quality  in  some 
ustnes,  you  don't  have  to  look  very  far  to  see  other  companies  who  also  have 
h  standards  of  quality.  Many  of  these  companies  are  American.  And  one  of  them 
Motorola,  where  the  pursuit  of  quality  is  a  budgeted,  accountable  part  of  our  long- 
ge  planning  process. 

In  the  field  of  mobile  communications  for  example,  we  helped  pioneer  the  first 
bile  telephones  in  the  1960s.  Today, 
■  reputation  for  quality  mobile  telephone 
upment  is  known  the  world  over.  Wher 
)pon  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Public 
rporation  reviewed  new  equipment 
>pliers  recently,  only  one  non-Japanese 
)plier  was  selected  to  qualify.  That 
)plier  was  Motorola. 

In  the  U.S.  automobile  industry, 
itorola  is  the  largest  merchant  market 
)plier  of  semiconductors*  For  example, 
:  year  we  sold  over  40  million  of  our 
o  rectifiers  (MR  2500)  alone  to  U.S. 
o  makers.  That  part's  outgoing  quality 
3  is  less  than  100  functional  rejects  per 
lion. 

And,  in  electronic  engine  control 
items,  Motorola  was  awarded  Ford 
>tor  Company's  Ql  Preferred  Quality 
rard  for  electronic  control  system  modules  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 

Another  recent  award,  made  significant  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  corpo- 
3  award  for  quality  ever  made  by  its  donor,  was  one  received  by  our  Bipolar  IC 
oup  from  the  Hewlett-Packard  Company  of  Palo  Alto.  The  Group  accomplished  a 
times  improvement  in  the  already  low  defect  rate  of  the  logic  parts  they  supply 
HP's  most  powerful  business  computer. 

By  innovating  in  areas  like  statistical  analysis,  CAD/CAM  (Computer  Aided 
sign/Computer  Aided  Manufacture),  tool  management,  employee  participation  and 
Dductivity,  we've  established  a  reputation  in  our  industries  for  exceptional  quality. 

And  we  back  this  reputation  with  a  network  of  quality  assurance  managers 
t  stretches  throughout  Motorola,  all  the  way  up  to  the  senior  management  level. 

Quality  belongs  to  those  who  work  hard  to  achieve  it.  And  when  you  have 
ality,  you  can  satisfy  even  the  most  demanding  customers,  anywhere  in  the  world. 

*Dataquest  estimate  for  1982. 

MOTOROLA  A  World  Leader  in  Electronics. 
Quality  and  productivity  through  employee  participation  in  management. 

2  Motorola  Inc  Motorola  and  (Q)  are  registered  trademarks  of  Motorola,  Inc 


1982  Motorola  was  awarded  General  Electrics  Partners  in 
Progress  Recognition  Award  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 


The  smiles  above  belong  to  some  of  the  key  Motorola  people 
within  the  Industrial  Electronics  Unit  who  made  it  possible 


Dazzled  investors  can 
hardly  wait  for  the 
promised  stream  of  'free" 
shares  in  future  Cooper 
clones.  "We're  all  betting 
that  one  plus  one  will  make 
three,"  gushes  an 
enthusiastic  Merrill  Lynch 
asset  manager.  But  the 
sum  of  the  parts  may  be 
even  less  than  the  whole. 


earnings.  It  traded  as  high  as  30  Mi  this 
year  and  has  since  fallen  hack  to  19. 
Nonetheless,  CooperBiomedical,  a 
$50  milhon-a-year  biotechnology 
firm,  sold  out  its  initial  17%  offering 
in  August  at  35  times  earnings  for 
this  year. 

Current  wisdom  on  Wall  Street 
says  that  everybody  wins  here — espe- 
cially Montgomery  and  the  other  in- 
siders who  control  30%  of  Cooper's 
shares.  The  parent  already  enjoys  a 
hefty  boost  in  its  market  capitaliza- 
tion, now  $580  million.  And  dazzled 
investors  can  hardly  wait  for  the 
promised  stream  of  "free"  shares  in 
future  Cooper  clones.  "We're  all  bet- 
ting that  one  plus  one  will  make 
three,"  gushes  an  enthusiastic  Merrill 
Lynch  asset  manager. 

Maybe.  But  if  history  is  any  guide, 
Montgomery's  brand  of  deconglomer- 
ating  could  well  be  a  situation  where 
the  sum  of  the  parts  is  less  than  the 
whole.  To  begin  with,  Cooper's  strat- 
egy depends  on  new  issues  staying 
hot — a  situation  that  seems  unlikely 
to  continue.  What's  more,  there  is  the 
risk  that  Montgomery  will  repeat  his 
own  mistake  of  running  the  high- 
stepping  business  on  a  razor-thin  fi- 
nancial base. 

Consider  the  Sterndent  affair.  In 
1981  Montgomery  borrowed  heavily 
in  order  to  buy  this  $250  million-a- 
year,  Connecticut-based  dental  sup- 
ply company.  That  move,  together 
with  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take 
over  a  $200  million-plus  dental  distri- 
bution company,  could  have  made 
Cooper  a  billion-dollar  corporation 
overnight.  Why  the  rush?  If  Mont- 
gomery hit  that  target  by  1983,  he  and 
a  handful  of  top  managers  could  divvy 
up  a  juicy  $5  million  bonus  pool. 

Unfortunately  for  Montgomery, 
however,  the  prime  rate  shot  to  21%, 
taking  much  of  Cooper's  $159  million 
in  debt  along  for  the  ride.  Interest 
expense,  at  $25  million,  gobbled  up 
65%  of  1982  operating  profit,  and  a 
host  of  ugly  maturities  loomed  in 
1983.  Moreover,  acquisitions  left 
Cooper  with  lots  of  goodwill  on  its 
books;  some  76%  of  total  assets  are 
intangibles. 

Montgomery  was  one  step  ahead  of 
disaster  when  some  fast  back-pedal- 
ing and  the  stock  market  rally  rescued 
him.  He  used  funds  raised  from  sell- 
ing off  parts  of  his  two  subsidiaries  to 
help  pay  off  debt  after  having  quickly 
sold  most  of  Sterndent  to  Johnson  & 
Johnson  and  other  buyers  at  break- 
even prices.  The  asset  sale  triggered  a 
class  action  suit  by  former  Sterndent 
stockholders  that  remains  unsettled. 

These  days,  however,  Montgomery 
calls  that  entire  matter  "a  terrible  tac- 


tical error."  But  it  is  strikingly  simi 
to  a  1970s  acquisition  binge  t] 
bought  Cooper — then  approach] 
$100  million  in  sales — within  a  h; 
breadth  of  collapsing.  Says  Montgq 
cry:  "We  had  the  unhappy  coil 
dence  of  first  shooting  our  own  b 
off,  and  then  having  the  econoi 
shoot  the  rest  of  us  up."  Selling  ass 
saved  the  day  then,  too,  but  not  bcf« 
Cooper  suffered  two  years  of  los 
and  saw  sales  fall  sharply. 

Despite  the  excitement  over  Moi 
gomery's  current  paper  shuffling,  t 
real  measure  of  his  success  is  earni 
power.  There  is  reason  to  worry  h< 
as  well.  Since  1978,  for  example,  G 
per  has  thrown  off  $111.5  million 
aftertax  profits  and  depreciation — t 
most  basic  measure  of  cash  flow, 
the  same  time  the  company  has  sp^ 
a  whopping  $225  million  on  dii 
dends  and  incremental  investme! 
Translation:  Cooper  generates  int) 
nally  just  about  50  cents  for  each  dl 
lar  of  cash  it  spends;  the  average 
the  health  care  equipment  and  si 
vices  industry  is  79  cents.  Respecl 
cash  flow  analysts  like  Thon 
Nourse,  who  publishes  Compctrat 
Business  Performance,  and  [air 
Chanos  of  Gilford  Securities  both  a 
they  see  danger  signals  flashing 
Cooper  Labs. 

Fundamental  problems,  ma 
while,  are  already  apparent  at  Co 
perVision.  Its  much-touted  Pern 
lens,  a  pioneering  extended-wear  cc 
tact  lens,  only  began  to  turn  a  profit 
the  final  quarter  of  1982.  And  n« 
Bausch  &  Lomb  has  weighed  in  wi 
an  extended-wear  lens  of  its  ov) 
forcing  price  cuts  of  20%.  To  ma 
things  worse,  the  surgical  produi 
division,  which  contributed  abc 
60%  of  operating  profit  last  year,  nc 
faces  a  half-dozen  new  competitc 
for  its  lucrative  disposable  surgi« 
packs  as  well  as  potential  price  pr< 
sure  from  Medicare's  shift  to  a  sts 
dardized  cost-per-procedure  reii 
bursement  policy. 

Normal  business  challenges? 
course.  But  CooperVision  must  al 
s'train  to  meet  Montgomery's  curre 
goal  of  $1  billion  sales  from  this  st 
sidiary  alone  by  1988.  This  means  lc 
more  acquisitions,  even  at  toda; 
high  prices.  Only  three  months  aj 
for  example,  CooperVision  paid  mc 
than  seven  times  operating  earnin 
for  Union  Corp.'s  contact  lens  di' 
sion.  John  Williford,  CooperVisior 
president,  even  hints  about  starti 
his  own  Supernova — spinning  off  e 
uity  in  his  own  subdivisions  to  gen* 
ate  funds. 

Williford  will  be  hard-pressed 
outstep  his  brethren  at  LaserSoni( 
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Corporate  insurance  and  risk  management  programs  can  get  into  a  rut. 
Unless  your  insurance  services  firm  is  highly  creative.  And  up  on  the  latest  insurance 
technology.  At  Frank  B.  Hall,  The  Protection  Connection™  for  significant  corporations,  both 
large  and  small,  antiquated  risk  management  programs  are  put  in  the  past  where  they 
belong.  We  work  in  the  present  but  think  in  the  future.  Come  to  us  for  the  most  advanced 
protection  you'll  find  anywhere  on  earth,  or  above  it. 

Thypixjtection 

FRANK  B.  HALL&  CO.  Wrmeaion 

The  Protection  Connection  is  a  trademark  and  service  mark  of  Frank  B.  Hall  S  Co.  Inc.  ©  Frank  8.  Hall  &  Co.  Inc.,  1983.  All  rights  r 


Sebago  defines  the  prized  classic  hand- 
sewn.  Distinguished  by  our  full  moccasin 
construction,  superior  quality  leather,  and 
a  fit  that's  reliable.  Made  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  available  in  stores  around  the  world. 
Westbrook,  Maine  04092. 


SEBAGO 


There's  more  to  John  Hancock  than  life  insurance. 

Financial  planning  shouldn't  begin 
with  the  latest  financial  fad* 

While  other  institutions 
are  putting  a  lot  of  advertising 
dollars  behind  the  new  money 
market  vehicles,  we  offer 
something  much  more  sub- 
stantial: our  120  years  of 
investment  experience. 

It's  the  same  reputation, 
in  fact,  we  put  behind  every 
service  we  offer  —  from  tax 
plans  to  IRA's  and  other 
retirement  programs  to  auto 
and  home  reinsurance. 

The  ability  to  provide  many  financial  services  doesn't 
happen  oven  ght.  That's  why  you  should  contact  your 
John  Hancock  companies  representative  today. 


We  can  hel^    j  here  and  now.  Not  just  hereafter. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
HANSECO  Insurant        mp  my,  and  affiliated  companies,  all  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  02117 
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DON'T  SQUEEZE  ANOTHER  DIME 

OUT  OF  YOUR  PRODUCT 
UNTIL  YOU  SQUEEZE  THE  DOLLARS 
OUT  OF  YOUR  TRUCKS. 

How  much  cost  can  you  cut  without 
seriously  cutting  product  quality? 

It  you  spend  most  of  your  time 
debating  this  trade-oft  you  may  be  a 
victim  of  the  profit  pinch  paradox. 

Because  by  immersing  yourself  in 
the  complexities  of  manpower,  machines 
and  materials,  you  can  easily  miss  the 
one  area  where  costs  can  be  cut  signifi- 
cantly without  cutting  product  quality 

The  opportunity  lies  in  more  produc- 
tive distribution.  Expert  help  from 
Leaseway  can  lead  you  through  the 
multiplicity  of  options  available  to  help 
j/ou  recover  profit  dollars  where  you  had  only  cost  dollars  before. 

Leaseway  expertise  did  just  that  for  a  major  New  England  food 
retailer.  First  we  analyzed  their  network.  Then  warehousing  and  how 
hey  consolidated  their  freight.  We  evaluated  truck  component  options 
^nd  matched  them  to  loading  specifications  and  the  terrain  traveled. 
The  result:  a  32%  reduction  in  their  truck  fleet.  And  significant  savings. 

These  same  Leaseway  skills  have  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  companies  in  a  broad  range  of  industries. 

In  each  case,  these  substantial  savings  were  accompanied  by 
improvements  in  delivery  time  and  reliability 

Your  company  may  be  able  to  realize  similar  savings  and 
mproved  efficiency,  too.  Consult  Leaseway. 

We're  a  nationwide,  established,  billion- dollar  company  committed 
o  applying  state-of-the-art  distribution  technology.  Challenge  us  to  help 
/ou  design  and  implement  a  cost-effective  distribution  system  that  will 
ncrease  your  productivity. 

Leaseway  will  deliver.  Call  Tom  Devine  at  800-321-8970.  In  Ohio, 
^16-464-3300. 


Leaseway  Transportation 

3700  Park  East  Drive  Cleveland  OH  44122 


Wxild  the  worlds 

best  airline 
kave  the  second  best 
1  business  class? 


Hardly  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Air  New  Zealand 
has  the  best  business  class  in  the  world. 
Pacific  Class. 

But  don't  believe  us.  Take  a  look  at 
what  the  Travel  Holiday  Magazine 
Reader's  Poll  has  to  say  about 
Air  New  Zealand.  They  voted  us 
the  best  international  airline  for 
the  third  year  in  a  row.  Or  the 
business  class  survey  conducted 
by  the  English  magazine  Executive 
Travel.  They  gave  Air  New  Zealand  Pacific  Class 
their  maximum  rating. 

The  point  is,  no  matter  which  poll  you 

j  1  consult,  Air  New  Zealand  and 

Pacific  Class  keep  coming 
out  on  top. 

We're  flattered,  but  not 
surprised.  After  all,  we  fly  the 
world's  most  modern  fleet  of 
Rolls  Royce  Boeing  747s. 
And  our  Pacific  Class  is  in  a 
separate  section.  Where  you 
belong.  We  have  a  separate 
check- in.  Even  a  special 
lounge  for  after  check-in. 

Once  you're  on  board,  you'll  relax  in  extra 
wide  seats  covered  in  lambswool  fleece.  We'll 
serve  you  complimentary  drinks  and  appe- 
tizers. A  cl  loice  of  entree.  French  and  New 
Zealand        J^k.  vintage  wines. 


ravel  Holiday  1983 
National  Travel  Poll 


Klines— Foreign 
first  Place: 
lir  New  Zealand 

Gunners  up:  (tied) 
'Japan  Airlines 
f.ufthansa  Airlines 
|)AS  Scandinavian  Airlines 
Swissair 


You'll  watch  first  rate  films.  Enjoy  music 
through  padded  headsets.  Relax  in 
complimentary  slippers  and  sleeping 
masks. 

And  when  it  comes  to  baggage, 
our  preferential  handling  ensures 
your  checked  baggage  is  waiting  for 
you.  Not  vice  versa. 

What's  all  this  going  to  cost 
you?  Not  much  more  than  econ- 
omy fare.  And  if  you're  worried  about 
getting  a  seat,  don't.  We've  just  enlarged  our 
Pacific  Class  section.* 

And  now,  members  of  United  Airlines' 
Mileage-Plus  program  can  accrue  mileage  credits 
on  Air  New  Zealand.  •■ 

So  next  time 
you're  flying  the 
South  Pacific 
on  business,  fly 
Air  New  Zealand 
Pacific  Class.  We 
have  luxurious  747s 

leaving  Los  Angeles  every  day  for  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

Pacific  Class.  The  business  class  you'd 
expect  from  the  world's  best  airline. 


/far  7 


g=  air  new  zeaiann 


'Effective  September  1st  1983. 


Activisioris  sales  of  home  videogames  rose 
from  $6  million  to  $158  million  in  two 
years.  It  couldnt  last  forever,  and  it  didnt. 


A  fading  rose 


By  Stanley  W.  Angrist 


T|  hree  years  ago,  videogame  ad- 
dicts were  packing  into  elec- 
tronics stores  and  plunking 
down  $39.95  each  to  snap  up  Pac-Man 
cartridges  before  the  often-skimpy 
supply  vanished.  Walk  into  a  store 
today  and  you  are  likely  to  see,  print- 
ed in  a  bright  stripe  across  the  box 
containing  an  Atari  home  computer, 
the  message:  "Free  Pac-Man  Inside." 

That  tells  as  much  about  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  videogame  business 
as  anything  else.  From  a  high-margin 
hot  seller  Pac-Man  has  become  an  ig- 
nominious promotional  giveaway, 
the  electronic  equivalent  of  a  restau- 
rant matchbook. 

All  this  leaves  Activision,  which  in 
a  few  years  of  geometrical  growth  be- 
came the  world's  leading  independent 
videogame  maker,  facing  a  very  un- 
certain future.  The  man  charged  with 
brightening  it  is  James  H.  Levy,  38, 
chairman  of  Activision,  Inc.,  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.  Levy,  a  former 
manager  of  idea-stage  products  whose 
time  never  came  at  Time-Life  and  at 
other  consumer  marketing  compa- 
nies, started  Activision  in  1979  with 
four  game  designers  from  Atari.  The 
company's  sales  rose  to  $158  million 
in  fiscal  1983  from  only  $6  million  in 
1981  as  its  videogames  such  as  Mega- 
mania,  Stampede  and  Pitfall  caught 
on.  Activision's  success  was  credited 
to  selective  introduction  of  promising 
games  backed  by  heavy  advertising. 

Over  three  years,  Activision  accu- 
mulated a  123%  return  on  equity  on 
profit  margins  of  14.5%  and  hogged 
15%  of  the  $l-biliion-a-year  market 
for  videogames.  First  among  indepen- 
dents, it  trailed  only  Warner  Commu- 
nications' Atari,  a  maker  of  game  con- 
soles and  computers  as  well  as  game 
cartridges,  in  market  share. 


Unfortunately  for  Activision  (but 
fortunately  for  the  public),  Activision 
waited  until  last  spring  to  register  a 
share  offering  with  the  SEC  at  a  price 
originally  targeted  at  $15  to  $17  a 
share.  By  June,  when  the  shares  were 
sold  to  the  public,  the  offering  price 
was  reduced  to  $12.  That  tells  you 
something  about  the  videogame  busi- 
ness, too.  And  if  you  don't  believe  it, 
look  at  the  price  now:  under  $6. 

The  trouble  is  more  than  game 
oversupply  and  cutthroat  competi- 
tion. The  fundamental  question  is 


Actii  ision  'sjirri  Levy 

A  question  of  permanence. 


whether  videogames  can  forever 
main  big  sellers.  It  requires  no  gn 
genius  to  understand  that,  at  geom 
rical  rates  of  increase,  the  time  ava 
able  to  the  world's  population  for  g 
ting  at  game  consoles  and  manipul 
ing  joy  sticks  will  be  exhausted.  Ev 
granted  that  in  a  mature  mark 
some  producers  will  profit  handson 
ly,  Activision  hasn't  done  so  late! 
For  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  19 
sales  fell  by  14%  to  $26  million,  p 
share  earnings  from  14  cents  to  1  ce 
Results  for  the  second  fiscal  quar 
will  be  worse;  the  company  will  di 
$3  million  to  $5  million. 

Levy  acknowledges  the  troubl 
He  says  the  industry  is  in  a  shakeo 
which  is  obvious,  and  he  concec 
understatedly  that  "our  first 
months  were  not  indicative  of  t 
true  nature  of  the  business."  He  ad 
"We  were  not  only  selling  produi 
but  filling  the  distribution  pipeline 
well.  We  knew  the  industry  was  abc 
to  overheat,  but  we  didn't  think 
would  be  to  this  extent." 

Nor  does  the  situation  seem  like 
to  improve  even  during  the  norma 
free-spending  Christmas  seaso 
"First,"  Levy  says,  "retailers  are  fac 
with  a  lot  of  inventory  and  are  ij 
placing  very  many  orders.  They  tell 
that  there  will  always  be  a  Christrn 
and  that  they  will  probably  be  despi 
ate  for  product  around  Dec.  10,  n 
they  still  hold  off  ordering.  Secor 
the  manufacturers  are  dumping  i 
ventory.  Everybody  knows  Atari  ha 
lot  of  inventory,  and  Mattel  is  gettil 
rid  of  theirs  as  well.  Small  firms  a 
cutting  prices  to  stay  in  business.  T 
result  is  unit  prices  of  about  $6." 

Levy  is  taking  advantage  of  the  li 
to  chop  the  fat  out  of  expenses  trj 
ran  up  during  the  company's  fast  e 
pansion:  advertising,  for  examp 
"And,"  he  says,  "we  are  hiring  ne 
artists" — that's  the  industry  term  f 
game  designers.  "It  can  take  up  to  t\l 
years  for  them  to  come  up  with  an 
thing  commercial.  But  this  is  a  ve 
young  industry.  We  expect  there  to 
three,  four  or  five  major  players  wii 
90%  of  the  market  when  it  is  all  ov< 
and  we  expect  to  be  one  of  them 
Activision  is  considering  designi 
games  for  Coleco  and  Commodore  I 
ternational  home  computers. 

On  the  fundamental  question — a 
videogames  here  to  stay,  or  are  th< 
mere  fads? — Levy  is  optimistic.  I 
thinks  videogamesmanship  is  as  p6 
manent  as  stereo  music,  and  subje 
to  the  same  economic  pressures 
supply  and  demand.  Maybe  so.  B 
when  your  business  future  depent 
on  the  whims  of  the  nation's  tee) 
agers,  you  might  as  well  flip  a  coin. 
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Vhy  Accountemps 

lersonnel 

utperform 

ther  temporaries. 


rheyjre 
specialists. 


i 


f  your  accounting  department  has  problems  they 
In't  count  on.  If  your  bookkeeper  is  backed  up  with  work.  If 
jr  data  processing  people  have  more  data  than  they  can 
ocess.  Accountemps  specialists  are  available  to  help  your  staff 
i  ch  up — or  prevent  it  from  falling  behind. 

Accountemps  employees  are  available  at  a  moment's 
tice  to  work  a  day  a  week,  a  month  or  longer.  And  there's 
lost  no  time  wasted  orienting  our  people  because  they're 
>htly  over-qualified  to  get  the  job  done  quickly  accurately 
d  cost  effectively 

Call  any  one  of  80  offices  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
d  Great  Britain.  Accountemps  will  send  you  one  specialist  or 
taff  of  25  right  away  We  help  keep  your  temporary  problems 
nporary. 


accountemps 

Rent  an  Expert™ 

£  I9KA  Kobir;  Hall  International  Inc  All  offices  independently  owned  ami  operated 


On  the  Docket 


Have  you  seen  the  pictures  of  the  violence 
in  Lebanon?  Would  you.  call  that  a  war? 
Not  everyone  would. 


Guerrillas  in 
the  Holiday  Inn 


the  fighting  degenerated  into  a  bloody 
floor-by-floor  battle.  In  the  end  Mus- 
lim and  Palestinian  leftists  occupied 
the  building. 

Holiday  Inns  submitted  a  $10.9 
million  claim  to  Aetna  Insurance.  But 
the  company  never  expected  to  col- 
lect. Everyone  knows  that  no  policy 
covers  wars  or  "acts  of  God."  Right? 

Not  if  your  lawyers  play  their  cards 


By  Walecia  Konrad 


T|  he  city  of  Beirut,  now  the 
scene  of  daily  mortar  attacks 
and  gunfire,  not  so  long  ago  was 
a  popular  and  profitable  tourist  desti- 
nation, the  Paris  of  the  Middle  East. 
Back  in  1973  it  was  a  quiet  spot  in  the 
otherwise  violent  Middle  East,  and 
Holiday  Inns  opened  a  hotel  there. 


The  26-story,  400-room  facility  was 
near  the  Kantari  district,  an  expensive 
residential  area  on  the  West  Beirut 
boundary. 

Two  years  later  fighting  broke  out. 
Right-wing  Phalangists  soon  moved 
into  the  Holiday  Inn.  Eventually  the 
hotel,  complete  with  the  familar  sign, 
circular  tower  and  revolving  restau- 
rant, was  assaulted  by  rifles,  grenades, 
machine  guns  and  rockets.  At  one 
point  the  skeleton  staff  and  what  re- 
mained of  the  guests  hid  in  the  base- 
ment during  a  day-and-night  siege. 
Later,  after  civilians  were  evacuated, 


right.  "I  was  so  sure  we  had  a  good 
case  that  I  convinced  Holiday  Inns  to 
take  a  risk,"  explains  Peter  Megargee 
Brown,  attorney  for  Holiday  Inns  and 
at  the  time  a  partner  at  Cadwalader, 
Wickersham  &  Taft.  To  the  surprise 
of  the  insurance  industry,  Holiday 
Inns  took  Aetna  to  court  and  won. 
Two  months  ago  a  judge  ruled  for  the 
Memphis-based  company  on  the 
somewhat  dubious  basis  that  the  hap- 
penings in  Lebanon  cannot  be  defined 
as  a  war  and  are  thus  not  part  of  the 
normal  exclusionary  clauses. 

Brown  had  two  things  going  for  him. 


To  begin  with,  AFIA,  the  associad 
operating  as  Aetna's  foreign  depl 
mcnt,  hungry  for  Holiday  Inns'  pre| 
urns,  included  a  provision  in  its  pol 
covering  any  damage  resulting  fj 
"riots  or  civil  commotion. "  Not  a  v 
mind  you,  but  the  sort  of  violence  0 
happened  in  many  big  U.S.  cities  c 
ing  the  Sixties.  In  addition,  in  a  rela 
case  involving  a  hijacked  Pan  Am  i 
liner  that  was  blown  up  by  Palestinj 
rebels,  the  court  took  pains  to  del 
various  types  of  "war  risks."  Tru 
and  subsequently  in  the  Holiday  Ii 
situation,  civil  war  is  defined  as  fig 
ing  with  "the  intent  to  overthrow 
established  government." 

Aetna,  of  course,  argued  that  t 
was  precisely  what  was  happening 
Lebanon.  "The  Muslims  were  fif 
ing  for  changes  in  the  Chnstian-doi 
nated  government,"  says  Arthur 
Brook,  partner  at  Rein,  Mound  &  G 
ton  and  attorney  for  the  insura] 
company.  "Everyone  knew  that  a  o 
il  war  was  going  on  in  Lebanon. 
State  Department  even  called  it  tM 
The  18th-century  days  when  son 
one  hands  over  a  formal  declaration 
war  are  long  gone." 
The  trial  was  more  like  a  circus  tl 
most.  Brook  dragged! 
experts  ranging  from  L 
anese  guerrillas  and  pi 
ticians  to  foreign  coi 
spondents  and  authc 
But  Brown  had  one 
witness,  the  U.S.  Amt 
sador  to  Lebanon  | 
McMurtrie  Godley. 
argued  that  no  mal 
how  much  death  and 
struction  were  occ 
ring,  no  one  really  wa 
ed  to  boot  out  the  ex; 
ing  government. 

The  judge  found 
Brown,  who  is  now  pu 
ticing  on  his  own,  i 
Holiday  Inns.  So  Aei 
will  have  to  pay  up.  Bi 
parties  are  scheduled  to  meet  soon 
discuss  damages,  which  could 
proach  SI  1  million. 

Insurance  companies  and  ot. 
multinational  corporations,  me 
while,  are  watching  closely.  "1 
statute  of  limitations  may  be  up 
many  states  with  respect  to  the  19 
76  Lebanese  crisis,"  says  Brook,  "1 
who  knows  what  will  happen  w 
companies  in  other  troubled  areas- 
You  wouldn't  think  it  was  possiq 
but  this  is  one  case  where  even 
premium-payer  might  almost  feel  s 
ry  for  the  insurance  company.  ■ 


.H2 
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ven  if  you  don't  know  the  country 
ou  can  always  look  to  Bank  of  America 
j  know  the  currency 


With  a  banking  network  of  over  90  nations,  and  market-making 
i  pabilities  in  major  marketplaces,  Bank  of  America  gives  you  foreign 
i  change  expertise  in  more  locations  than  almost  any  other  bank. 

You  get  aggressive  foreign  exchange  rates  on  major  currencies  in 
i  change  markets  around  the  world. 

You  receive  tactical  and  strategic  market  analysis  from  our  skilled 
i  ims  of  Financial  Markets  Advisors  in  major  financial  centers.  You  get 
)-to-date  reports  on  market  activity.  Advice  on  managing  your  ex- 
>sure.  And  quotes  and  consultation  not  only  on  foreign  exchange, 
it  on  a  wide  range  of  financial  products  and  services  available  in  your 
arket. 

Plus,  you  can  have  our  foreign  exchange  workshops  presented 
Drldwide  for  your  treasurer  and  other  financial  officers. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Branch  Manager  at  your  nearest 
ink  of  America  office. 

Look  to  Bank  of  America  for  foreign  exchange  services.  You  can 
iunt  on  us  around  the  world. 

ook  to  the  Leader.™ 


BANKof  AMERICA 


Managers  bite  the  bullet  and  decide  to  close  a  money* losing plar 
So  far,  so  good.  But  getting  out  poses  lots  of  problems. 


Turning  off 
the  lights 


By  John  A.  Byrne 


Iast  November  grim-faced  super- 
_  visors  were  telling  employees 
I  the  bad  news.  Because  of  na- 
tionwide overcapacity  and  declining 
market  share  on  the  West  Coast,  Ford 
Motor  Co.  planned  to  close  its  San 
Jose  assembly  plant.  Soon  to  disap- 
pear: 2,800  jobs. 

Shock?  Anger?  Surprisingly  little. 
Ford  had  prepared  workers  for  the 
worst  during  weekly  half-hour  ses- 
sions with  management.  "Our  em- 
ployees understand  the  situation," 
says  Hal  Axtell,  the  plant's  industrial 
relations  manager.  "In  fact,  the  an- 
nouncement was  so  well  received 
that  we  opened  the  plant  for  a  public 
tour  that  day  as  planned." 

Today  Ford  and  union  officials  alike 
hail  the  San  Jose  plant  closing  as  a 
model  of  labor-management  coopera- 
tion. Besides  giving  employees  six 
months'  advance  warning  of  the  shut- 
down, Ford  helped  assemble  an  inno- 
vative,  $6.7   million   training  and 


placement  program.  It  offered  voca- 
tional courses  on  such  topics  as  com- 
puters and  welding.  The  company 
also  held  sessions  on  resume-writing 
and  ran  videotaped  mock  interviews 
to  help  employees  learn  job-searching 
skills.  So  far  almost  500  workers  have 
landed  new  positions.  "Of  course, 
we'd  rather  have  the  plant  open,  but 
we're  doing  a  pretty  good  job  here," 
says  the  UAW's  Stan  Jones. 

Sadly,  however,  the  San  Jose  closing 
is  an  exceptional  situation.  All  too 
often  managers  make  serious  mis- 
takes in  dealing  with  this  unpleasant 
and  increasingly  common  aspect  of 
corporate  life.  And  for  each  plant  that 
closes,  there  are  a  hundred  other  less- 
,  attention-grabbing  staff  reductions. 
All  of  them  pose  critical — and  poten- 
tially costly — personnel  problems  and 
departmental  reorganizations. 

Some  issues,  of  course,  are  funda- 
mentally financial.  Severe  cancella- 
tion penalties  on  long-term  contracts 
are  often  a  hidden  cost  of  exit,  but 
sometimes  they  don't  compare  with 


the  unexpected  labor  settlemei 
That  is  a  common  reason  executil 
often  conclude  that  it  is  easier  to  kl 
a  plant  running  than  pay  out  milln 
of  dollars  in  severance  and  emplo 
benefits. 

Greyhound  Corp.,  for  examj 
wanted  to  close  several  unprofitai 
Armour  meat-processing  plants  th| 
years  ago.  But  employee  pension 
benefits  claims  made  the  move 
hibitively  expensive.  "Fortunately 
found  that  our  land  and  buildn 
were  worth  enough  to  another  cc 
pany  to  pay  the  severance  involv 
and  it  ran  into  millions  of  dollai 
explains  Chairman  John  Teets. 

The  danger  is  that  bad  person) 
practices  can  make  before-the-fact 
nancial  analysis  irrelevant.  "Ml 
managers  aren't  prepared  to  clos» 
plant,"  says  Harold  Oaklander, 
management  professor  at  Pace  Ul 
versity's  business  school.  "It  tends 
bring  out  the  worst  in  people.  Then 
a  feeling  of  hopelessness  and  inse< 
rity  that  causes  even  the  best-mine 
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If  this  bottle 
looks  familiar 
at  this  distance, 
we  congratulate  you 
on  your  taste 
and  perception. 

Tanqueray  Gin.  A  singular  experience. 
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a  agers  to  find  it  difficult  to  act 
Hi  grace  and  wisdom." 
pnsider  the  way  Atari  laid  off  600 
(  s  employees  at  one  plant  in  Cali- 
jjia  earlier  this  year.  The  company 
a  ;d  workers  off  their  jobs  and  told 
b  n  they  weren't  needed  anymore, 
fie  were  led  off  the  premises 
h  ugh  fire  exits.  Security  guards 
f  e  on  duty. 

i  r  how  about  the  way  Curtiss- 
\  ^ht  Corp.  recently  informed  its 
(  remaining  workers  at  a  jet-engine 
h  rhauling  facility  in  Wood-Ridge, 
p  that  they  would  lose  their  jobs? 
t.  company  posted  notices  on  bulle- 
i:  noards  at  the  end  of  an  afternoon's 
v  k  shift.  "They  should  have  treated 
i:  ike  human  beings,"  moaned  one 
a  )loyee  to  a  local  newspaper.  Just 
r  kind  of  public  relations  a  corpora- 
i'i  doesn't  need. 

jji  today's  world,  however,  resentful 
^employees  don't  just  go  away  mut- 
fejng.  They  often  go  straight  to  a 
liver,  who  advises  them  to  sue. 
jftt  is  what's  happening  now  at 
Uri.  A  class  action  filed  by  former 
llkers  demands  $13.6  million  in 
biages. 

lluch  claims  are  increasingly  com- 
rin.  When  The  Singer  Co.  closed  a 
ijit  in  Elizabeth,  N.J.  last  year,  the 
ality's  700  workers  immediately 
ltd  a  class-action  suit  against  the 
xapany  seeking  $28  million.  The 
Mrkers  maintained  that  Singer  re- 
lied on  an  agreement  to  invest  $2 
rlion  at  the  facility  in  return  for 
Mtract  concessions  received  a  year 
:.lier.  Singer  eventually  settled  the 
:t  for  $3.5  million,  an  obviously  un- 
;  iected  cost  of  closing, 
'duch  the  same  thing  happened  to 
astern  Electric.  Earlier  this  year  it 
nounced  plans  to  shut  down  its 
;;*e  Kearny,  N.J.  plant,  a  move  that 
•J.  affected  4,000  employees.  But  a 
eral  judge  required  that  Western 
:  abhsh  a  $7  million  fund  for  more 
in  2,000  women  workers  before  it 
dd  proceed.  The  settlement  was 
:ed  on  the  company  in  lieu  of  a 
irt-ordered  affirmative-action  plan 
posed  two  years  ago.  "We  didn't 
>ect  to  have  a  problem  with  that  at 
"  says  a  spokesman. 
That's  why  it's  vital  for  managers  to 
:e  great  care  in  cushioning  the  blow 
employees.  "Don't  shock  them," 
jnsels  William  Morin,  chairman  of 
ake  Beam  Morin  Inc.,  an  interna- 
tnal  outplacement  concern  head- 
artered  in  New  York.  "All  along, 
iu  should  be  releasing  data,  telling 
ople  the  business  isn't  doing  well 
d  that  you  may  have  to  shut  the 
int.  It's  better  to  give  the  worst 
ws  and  possibly  become  a  hero  later 


on  than  say  things  are  okay." 

Supervisors,  moreover,  should  plan 
for  every  contingency,  down  to  alert- 
ing doctors  and  nurses  at  the  plant  on 
the  day  a  closure  is  announced.  "If 
people  don't  show  up,  we'll  call  them 
at  home,"  Morin  says.  "If  people 
break  down,  we'll  call  them  at  night 
and  take  them  out  to  dinner.  All  along 
you  should  tell  them  about  the  sup- 
port the  company  will  provide." 

When  the  company  announces  a 
shutdown  decision,  there  also 
shouldn't  be  lengthy  justifications. 
"People  tend  to  release  paragraph 
after  paragraph  cf  bad  news,  blaming 
the  Japanese  and  everyone  else  for  a 
closedown,"  says  Morin.  "Instead, 
the  announcement  should  emphasize 
the  positive  side,  tell  people  what 
you're  doing  to  help  the  employees 
get  back  on  their  feet." 


Don't  give  lengthy 
justifications.  "People  tend 
to  release  paragraph  after 
paragraph  of  bad  news 
blaming  Japan  and  every- 
one else  for  a  close  down. 
Instead,  emphasize  the 
positive.  Tell  what  you're 
doing  to  help  employees 
get  back  on  their  feet." 


That's  exactly  how  Ford  is  turning 
bad  news  into  good — and  avoiding  an 
expensive  stint  in  the  courtroom.  It 
dealt  with  its  employees  fairly,  hand- 
ing them  plenty  of  notice  and  attrac- 
tive benefits.  Among  other  things, 
Ford  agreed  to  continue  health  insur- 
ance coverage  for  80%  of  the  employ- 
ees for  25  additional  months.  Fully 
75%  of  the  work  force  will  get  a  full 
year  or  more  of  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Ford  isn't  saying  how  much  this 
will  cost,  but  some  of  the  funds  could 
certainly  come  from  the  sale  of  the 
plant  site,  valued  at  more  than  $60 
million,  to  a  real  estate  developer  who 
expects  to  turn  the  location  into  a 
high-tech  industrial  park. 

In  any  event,  Ford's  $6.7  million 
training  and  placement  program  isn't 
costing  it  as  much  as  some  might 
expect.  More  than  half  the  program 
has  been  funded  by  state  and  federal 
government  agencies.  "It  just  didn't 
fall  out  of  the  trees,"  says  Axtell  of 
Ford.  "It  took  a  lot  of  work  to  get  the 
money.  You  have  to  push  the  right 
buttons." 

All  this,  of  course,  takes  careful 
planning.  But  in  the  long  run  it  pays 
off.  Closing  a  plant  isn't  a  smart  place 
to  cut  corners.  ■ 
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Can  you  really  persuade  employees  to  take 
better  care  of  themselves?  Some  employers 
are  trying  to  find  out. 


Forced 
wellness? 


Specially  marked  menu  in  a  Mankato,  Minn,  restaurant 
Gentle  inducements  to  cheat  the  risk  factors. 


Jackson  Street  E 


By  Kevin  McManus 


Every  American  possesses  the 
inalienable  right  to  eat,  drink 
or  smoke  himself  to  death.  Em- 
ployers have  not  interfered  much 
with  this  right.  But  eventually  they 
may  perceive  that  it  is  in  their  inter- 
est to  do  so. 

Last  year  businesses  shelled  out 
more  than  $65  billion  in  group  life- 
and  health-insurance  premiums.  Con- 
sidering that  almost  50%  of  worker 
deaths  are  due  to  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases (heart  attacks,  strokes  or  other 
heart  ailments),  many  of  them  pre- 
ventable, it's  clear  that  employers, 
not  to  mention  employees  them- 
selves, would  benefit  if  workers  took 
better  care  of  their  hearts.  But  the 
fitness  programs  that  many  firms  do 


offer  are  seen  by  employees  as  option- 
al fringes  to  take  or  leave. 

Leading  to  intriguing  questions: 
Can  employers  bring  themselves  to 
impose  health  programs?  If  they  do, 
would  employees  accept  them?  Even 
if  acceptable  to  employers  and  regula- 
tors, would  the  programs  work? 

Nobody  can  yet  provide  any  defini- 
tive answers,  but  experimental  pro- 
grams may  soon  suggest  some.  One, 
already  complete  in  Europe,  suggests 
that  a  "wellness"  program  will  work. 
Another  in  progress  involves  an  entire 
American  town,  Mankato,  Minn. 
This  will  offer  more  evidence,  one 
way  or  another,  but  the  experiment 
already  clearly  shows  one  thing:  Em- 
ployers are  extremely  reluctant  to  re- 
sort to  compulsion  in  health  matters. 

In  the  Belgian  Heart  Disease  Pre- 


vention Project,  19,400  factory  w< 
ers,  men  between  the  ages  of  40 
59,  were  divided  into  two  rouj 
equal  groups.  Men  in  Group  A.  v 
offered  personal  counseling  in  srfl 
ing  reduction,  exercise,  cholest 
intake  and  control  of  weight 
blood  pressure.  Group  B  was  off 
no  such  counseling.  After  five  y 
Group  A  showed  a  death  rate  17 
lower  than  B's  and  a  heart  attack 
24.5%  lower. 

The  Mankato  Heart  Health  1 
gram  (MHHP),  now  two  years  old 
scheduled  to  run  through  1989,  a 
to  reduce  heart  disease  in  a  commi 
ty  of  37,000,  partly  through  coum 
ing  and  a  publicity  barrage  of  hes 
information.    Three  University 
Minnesota  researchers  designed 
experiment,  financed  by  the  Natic 
Heart,    Lung   and   Blood  Institi 
Schools  and  churches  are  offei 
counseling.  So  are  businesses  and 
nancial  institutions. 

Mankato  and  neighboring  No 
Mankato  were  chosen  for  the  exp| 
ment  because  they  are,  in  the  ban 
of  MHHP  director  Rick  Swans 
"disgustingly  average" — the  med 
income  is  about  $18,000  and  the  p 
ulation  is  stable.  There  are  one  da 
newspaper,  one  TV  station  and  f 
radio  stations  in  Mankato,  which 
about  75  miles  south  of  the  Ti 
Cities.  Since  the  project's  start,  all 
those  media  outlets  have  willin 
publicized  the  project  and  the 
factors  it  aims  to  reduce:  smoki 
high  blood  pressure,  high  choleste 
and  underactivity. 

"The  overwhelming  body  of  4 
dence  indicates  that  the  risk  fact 
we're  dealing  with  are  solid,"  s 
Swanson.  "It  also  indicates  that  if 
can  affect  people's  behavior  as  rega 
those  factors,  we're  going  to  hav 
positive  effect  on  whether  or  not  tl 
have  a  heart  attack  or  stroke." 

MHHP  measures  its  progress 
testing  a  random  group  of  500  Man 
to  adults  each  year  for  their  "vi 
signs":  carbon  monoxide  in  the  lut 
cholesterol  in  the  blood,  blood  pi 
sure,  etc.  Significant  results  from 
program  are  not  expected,  until  19 
at  least,  says  Swanson. 

Through    screening  sessions 
MHHP  headquarters,  townspeople 
told  their  risk  factors  and  offered  gul 
ance  in  correcting  them.  The  projec 
staff  also  sets  up  activities  such 
group  walks  and  offers  classes  in  e 
ing  patterns,  physical  activity,  sm« 
ing  withdrawal  and  the  like.  Mank; 
schools  have  adopted  a  physical  ec 
cation  curriculum  that  promotes  c 
diovascular  fitness.  On  their  met 
local  restaurateurs  draw  attention 
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This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  these  securities  The  offer  is  made 
only  by  the  Offering  Circular  These  shares  have  not  been  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  nor  has  such  Board  or 
Corporation  passed  upon  the  accuracy  or  adequacy  of  the  Offering  Circular 
Any  representation  to  the  contrary  is  unlawful 


New  Issue/October  6,  1983 

17,716,253  Shares 

GLEINQ4LE  FEDERAL 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

Common  Stock 

(par  value  $1  00  per  share) 


The  shares  being  offered  constitute  a  portion  of  the  21 ,000,000  shares  of  common  stock  being  offered  by 
Glendale  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  in  connection  with  the  conversion  of  the  Association 
from  mutual  to  capital  stock  form  The  remaining  shares  of  Common  Stock  have  been  subscribed 
for  by  the  Association's  depositors,  borrowers,  executive  officers,  directors  and 
employees  and  members  of  the  general  public  in  a  subscription  offering. 


Price  $13.75  Per  Share 


Copies  of  the  Offering  Circular  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  in  which 
this  announcement  is  circulated  only  from  such  of  the  undersigned 
as  may  legally  offer  these  securities  in  such  State 


Salomon  Brothers  Inc 


Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber 

Incorporated 


Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets 

Shearson/American  Express  Inc. 

Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc. 


ear,  Stearns  &  Co.     The  First  Boston  Corporation     A.  G.  Becker  Paribas     Alex.  Brown  &  Sons     Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc. 

Incorporated 

onaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  Hambrecht  &  Quist 

Lcunties  Corporation  Incorporated  Incorporated 

idder,  Peabody  &  Co.  Lazard  Freres  &  Co.  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb  Prudential-Bache 

I  orporaled 

F.  Rothschild,  Unterberg,  Towbin 


ateman  Eichler,  Hill  Richards 

:orporated 

'ppenheimer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
BD  Securities  Corporation 
aiwa  Securities  America  Inc. 
uroPartners  Securities  Corporation 


Incorporated 

Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Crowell,  Weedon  &  Co.  A.  G.  Edwards  &  Sons,  Inc. 


Robertson,  Colman  &  Stephens 
Advest.  Inc.  Atlantic  Capital 

Corporation 

Dominion  Securities  Ames  Inc. 


Robert  Fleming  Kleinwort,  Benson 

Incorporated  Incorporated 

loseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden  Inc.  The  Nikko  Securities  Co. 


nternalional. 


othschild  Inc. 

ucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 


Sogen  Securities  Corporation 
Wood  Gundy  Incorporated 


Wertheim  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Montgomery  Securities 
Thomson  McKinnon  Securities  Inc. 
Basle  Securities  Corporation 
F.  Eberstadt  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co.  Inc. 
Nomura  Securities  International,  Inc. 

Sutro  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Yamaichi  International  (America),  Inc. 


Hubbard  Milling  has 
aggressively  pursued  a 
campaign  to  eliminate 
smoking  at  work  totally  by 
Jan.  1 .  The  company  urges 
managers  to  submit  to 
annual  physicals,  and 
caters  "health  lunches." 
Nobody  so  far  has 
objected — except  to  the 
antismoking  campaign. 


special  low-cholesterol  and  low-salt 
dishes.  Supermarkets  have  stickers  on 
their  shelves  to  attract  attention  to 
foods  low  in  sodium  and  fat. 

Although  Swanson  says  employer 
participation  is  "crucial,"  employers 
themselves  can  show  a  certain  faint- 
ness  of  heart  in  putting  muscle  into 
the  program.  First  National  Bank  of 
Mankato  imposed  a  ban  on  smoking 
on  its  72  employees  last  summer.  But 
the  rule  applies  only  to  workplaces 
during  office  hours.  Employees  still 
puff  and  cough  in  the  lounge.  A  total 
ban  would  be  "a  pretty  stiff  require- 
ment," says  Starr  Kirklin,  the  presi- 
dent. The  bank's  new  exercise  pro- 
gram ended  after  a  few  months  (it  still 
subsidizes  YMCA  memberships),  as 
did  exercise  sessions  offered  by  Hon- 
cymead  Products,  a  seed-oil  proces- 
sor. "I  think  people  realize  that  the 
company  should  encourage  exercise," 
says  Michael  Dauw,  Honeymead's 
personnel  and  safety  manager,  "but 
it's  really  for  your  own  good,  more 
than  the  company's." 

Similar  stories  are  heard  at  many 
other  small  businesses  around  the 
country,  and  they  make  sense:  A  com- 
pany can't  totally  prohibit  smoking; 


Dining  "a  la  heart"  in  Mankato 

Ah,  but  what  about  the  people  who 

only  want  junk  food? 


that  is  seen  as  a  violation  of  smok 
rights.  Subsidizing  YMCA  or  teni 
club  memberships  is  expensive.  L< 
calorie  meals  in  the  cafeteria?  Th 
won't  do  any  good  because  people 
ten  want  only  junk  food. 

There's  a  notable  exception  to  t 
attitude:  Hubbard  Milling.  Huhbj 
an    agricultural-products  compa 
whose   Mankato   headquarters  £ 
ploys  about    175   white-collar  ; 
clerical  workers,  took  MHHP  as  a  ( 
to  start  its  own  "wellness"  progn 
Hubbard  has  aggressively  pursue^ 
no-smoking  campaign  with  the  int| 
tion  of  totally  eliminating  smokins 
work  by  Jan.  1.  The  company  ur 
employees  in  middle  and  upper  m, 
agement  to  submit  to  annual  ph\ 
cals.    It   provides    catered  "heal 
lunches"  to  reinforce  good  diet 
habits.  It  subsidizes  YMCA  memb 
ships  and  provides  exercise  prograj 
and  weight-loss  counseling.  Nobd 
so  far  has  objected — except  to  the  ; 
tismoking    campaign.    "There  i 
some  people  who  aren't  too  happ 
over  it,"  says  Tim  Violet  (who  smoll 
cigarettes),  manager  of  employee  re 
tions.  Violet  states  the  compan| 
concern  with  health  directly:  NeJ 
all  its  health  care  spending,  he  sa 
has  gone  to  finance  care  after  em 
gencies  like  heart  attacks  rather  thl 
prevention.  "We  think  there  is  a  va 
long-term  payback  for  a  wellness  p: 
gram,"  he  says. 

Hubbard  got  help  from  Dr.  Sum 
Crutchfield,  the  regional  vice  pre 
dent  of  medical  services  for  Prude 
tial  Insurance,  who  runs  her  own  ai 
bitious  wellness  program  in  Prude 
tial's  two  Minneapolis-St.  Pa 
offices.  Ten  years  ago  she  started  me 
suring  the  blood  pressure  of  all  el 
ployees.  Today  the  Pru's  employe 
are  encouraged  to  get  regular  chec; 
of  their  blood  pressure,  at  their  desk 
by  the  company's  doctors  and  nurse 

"I  guess  what  we  try  to  do  is  set  i 
environment  that  helps  employees  i 
some  healthy  lifestyle  things,"  a 
plains  Crutchfield.  Any  results  yej 
"Many  of  the  things  we're  trying 
impact — incidence  of  stroke,  heart  d 
tack,  things  like  that — won't  showi 
for  ten  or  more  years,"  says  Crutc 
field.  Her  advice:  If  you  start  a  cor 
pany  wellness  program,  set  obiectivi 
and  make  careful  measurements  a 
along  the  way  to  mark  your  progresi 

If  the  Mankato  experiment  prov< 
successful,  it  almost  certainly  will  ei 
courage  employers  to  step  up  "wel 
ness"  programs.  The  word  compu 
sion  will  never  be  used  to  characteri2 
them,  such  is  the  American  genius  h 
euphemism.  But  how  about,  si 
"persuasive  encouragement-"  ■ 
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This  announcement  appears  as  a  matter  of  record  only. 

October  6,  1983 

\  $340,000,000 

Limited  Partnership  Interests 

Warburg,  Pincus  Capital  Partners,  L.P 

A  venture  banking  affiliate  of 

E.  M.  Warburg,  Pincus  &  Co.,  Inc. 


This  private  placement  of  limited  partnership  interests 
in  this  venture  capital  fund  has  been  arranged  with 
institutional  and  individual  investors. 


Salomon  Brothers  Inc 


One  New  York  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10004 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  London  (affiliate) 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Tokyo  (affiliate) 
Member  of  Major  Securities  and  Commodities  Exchanges 


Kodak  announces 

The  Programmable 
Copier-Duplicator 


Job-stream  programming:  Advanced  electronic  performance 
based  on  Kodak's  proven  copier  technology. 

Powerful  computers  are  harnessed  for  repetitive  multistep 
operations  to  do  more  jobs  in  less  time.  And  it's  loaded  with 
other  talents  too: 

•  Zoom  reduction  •  Continuous  run  •  Cover-sheet 
insertion  •  Centralized  controls  •  Plain  English 
messages  •  Easier  duplexing  •  Integrated 
controller. 

Chances  are,  the  Ektaprint  200  copier 
can  improve  productivity  in  your  high- 
volume  job  stream. 

May  we  demons  ate?  Write: 
Eastman  Kodak  Con  cany  CD3486, 
Rochester,  New  York  14650. 
Telephone  toll-free:  1  800  44KODAK 
(1  800  445-6325)  Ext.  324. 


New  Kodak  Ektaprint  200 
copier-duplicator 


©Eastman  Kodak  Company.  1983 


hme  health  testing  has  been  an  industry 
hw  to  take  off  But  the  sexual  revolution 
nd  advances  in  monoclonal  antibodies 
mil  change  all  that,  giving  America . . . 

■  Biotechnology  in 
a  plain  brown 
wrapper 


By  Carol  E.  Curtis 


ne  of  the  biggest  recent  suc- 
cess stories  in  health  care  is 
home  pregnancy  testing.  Since 
H  tests  came  on  the  market  six  years 
Bi,  they  have  grown  into  a  $58  mil- 
Bi  (sales)  annual  business.  This  year 
ajirly  7  million  kits  will  be  sold, 
■till,  one  product  does  not  an  indus- 
1  make.  Pharmaceutical  manufac- 
[<ers  have  so  far  been  unable  to  par- 
|  the  popularity  of  do-it-yourself 
ignancy  exams  into  a  battery  of 
its  done  in  the  home. 
jWow,  however,  things  are  changing, 
gcent  advances  in  technology,  cou- 
id  with  new  economic  incentives, 
i:  making  simpler,  more  accurate 
t  ts  possible,  so  much  so  that  person- 
fcmedical  testing  may  become  one  of 
h  major  growth  industries  of  the 
?ning  decade. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next  few 
)  irs  it  will  likely  become  possible — 
Riding  FDA  approval,  of  course — to 
Q.t  at  home  for  sexually  transmitted 
[Leases  such  as  herpes  and  gonorrhea 
[  for  more  common,  but  no  less  dan- 
Brous,  ailments  such  as  strep  throat 
I  children.  Perhaps  even  more  im- 
prtant  than  the  availability  of  the 
Bits  is  the  promise  that  they  will  be 
fj)se  to  100%  accurate. 
Such  tests  are  making  their  appear- 
Ice — there  is  already  a  test  for  gonor- 
|ea  approved — because  of  rapid  ad- 
jnces  in  the  science  of  monoclonal 
jitibodies.  Here's  how  it  works:  The 
]imune  system  is  the  body's  main 
le  of  defense  against  disease.  Its 
Dls  produce  thousands  of  different 
itibodies,  each  of  which  is  pro- 
iammed  to  recognize  a  specific  for- 
im  substance  and  bind  only  to  that. 
}:searchers  have  long  recognized  this 
•operty  as  being  highly  useful  in  per- 
iling diagnostic   tests.   But  the 


problem  has  been  that  the  animal 
blood  used  as  a  source  for  antibodies 
in  diagnostic  tests  contains  numerous 
kinds  of  antibodies,  and  it  has  been 
difficult  to  isolate  only  those  needed 
to  test  for  a  specific  condition.  Also, 
animal  sources  of  antibodies  have 
proven  to  be  less  than  totally  reliable 
and  not  of  constant  quality. 

Enter  monoclonal  antibodies 
(MCAs).  First  produced  in  a  Cam- 
bridge, England  laboratory  in  1975  by 
Cesar  Milstein  and  Georges  Kohler, 
monoclonal  antibodies  involve  har- 
vesting exact  duplicates,  or  clones,  of 
a  single  hybrid  cell.  The  applications 
are  potentially  far-reaching.  "You  can 
now  manufacture,  at  low  cost,  anti- 
bodies with  exquisite  specificity,"  ex- 
plains Jesse  Treu,  a  biophysicist  who 
is  also  vice  president  of  Channing, 
Weinberg  &  Co.,  New  York-based 
health  care  consultants  and  venture 
capitalists. 


Edited  by  Stephen  Kindel 

That  specificity,  says  Treu,  will 
have  its  first  major  application  in 
home  health  testing  because  mono- 
clonals  provide  an  essentially  fool- 
proof method  of  performing  diagnoses 
that  would  otherwise  require  a  doc- 
tor's skill  and  knowledge. 

In  addition  to  MCA's  technological 
feasibility,  some  compelling  econom- 
ic factors  are  pushing  home  testing 
forward.  Last  year  health  insurers, 
looking  for  some  means  of  alleviating 
the  ever-increasing  cost  of  medical 
care,  began  a  push  for  major  changes 
in  hospital  reimbursement  policies 
for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients. 
Instead  of  being  paid  on  a  cost-plus 
basis,  hospitals  are  now  reimbursed  a 
fixed  amount  for  specific  diseases — 
meaning  that  they  have  a  much  stron- 
ger incentive  to  control  costs. 

The  big  loser  in  this  change  may  be 
the  laboratory  testing  business,  which 
for  years  has  grown  as  doctors  ordered 
ever-expanding  batteries  of  diagnostic 
tests  to  cover  every  medical  and  legal 
contingency.  The  companies  that  sell 
to  the  labs,  such  as  Abbott  Laborato- 
ries, Johnson  &  Johnson,  Upjohn, 
Pfizer  and  SmithKline  Beckman,  have 
thus  had  to  aggressively  seek  new 
uses  for  their  diagnostics. 

The  result?  The  race  is  on  to  use 
monoclonals  in  the  home.  Treu  be- 
lieves that  monoclonal-based  test  kits 
for  herpes  alone  could  constitute  a 
$25  million  to  $50  million  market 
within  the  next  several  years.  In  five 
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You  can  see  the  reflection 
of  tomorrow  in  a  child's  eyes. 

By  age  18,  the  average  American  child 
will  have  spent  more  time  watching  television 
than  attending  school. 

At  Westinghouse,  we  take  the  social 
responsibility  that  broadcasting  represents 
very  seriously.  Seriously  enough  to  put  our 
families,  and  yours,  ahead  of  short-term  gains. 

Community  involvement  and  quality  fam- 
ily entertainment  have  been  hallmarks  of 
Westinghouse  "Group  W"  radio  and  television 
stations  for  more  than  60  years. 

With  six  major-market  television  stations 
and  nearly  two  million  cable  subscribers, 
Westinghouse  casts  a  powerful  vote  in  favor 
of  certain  standards.  It's  actually  quite  simple. 
We  won't  produce  or  distribute  anything  we 
wouldn't  want  our  own  families  to  watch. 

And  our  people  recognize  a  further 
responsibility.  Whether  supporting  the  arts  in 
Boston,  helping  to  prevent  crime  in  Baltimore 
or  raising  millions  for  Children's  Hospital  in 
Pittsburgh,  Westinghouse  people  know  that 
serving  the  public  interest  extends  far  beyond 
the  studio. 

In  everything  we  do,  Westinghouse  is 
more  than  100,000  people  around  the  world 
dedicated  to  quality  and  excellence. 


You  can  be  sure... 
if  if  s  Westinghouse 

w 


Technology 


years  he  thinks  revenues  from  all 
home  testing  should  reach  $500  mil- 
lion, up  from  about  $78  million  today. 

The  major  players  will  surely  in- 
clude big,  well-established  medical 
supply  names  such  as  Johnson  &  John- 
son and  American  Hospital  Supply.  But 
there  will  be  others — Revlon,  which  is 
in  the  clinical  labs  business;  Timex, 
which  has  recently  made  a  big  push  in 


Tfje  look  of  love 

This  slide  is  from  a  test  made  by 
Gull  Labs  that  uses  antibodies  to 
detect  the  presence  of  herpes  in 
blood  serum.  Green  blotches  are  in- 
fected cells;  the  red  are  normal. 

home  medical  electronics  (Forbes, 
June  6);  and  Eastman  Kodak.  All  these 
have  subsidiaries  with  technology  that 
could  give  them  a  share  of  the  market. 

Analysts  are  particularly  excited 
about  Kodak  because  its  health  sub- 
sidiary, which  makes  clinical  labora- 
tory analyzers,  has  been  developing  a 
slide  that  changes  color  in  response  to 
chemicals  in  blood  serum — the  fluid 
part  of  the  blood.  If  the  company  uses 
the  technology  in  home  kits,  its  estab- 
lished distribution  system  for  film 
would  be  a  big  asset. 

If  you  eventually  do  purchase  a  do- 
it-yourself  herpes  kit,  what  can  you 
expect  to  find?  Very  likely,  a  simpli- 
fied version  of  a  two-hour  test  now 
being  sold  to  clinical  labs  by  Salt  Lake 
City-based  Gull  Laboratories.  The 
antibody-based  kit  uses  a  sample  of 
blood  serum,  which  is  placed  on  a 
slide.  If  it  turns  fluorescent  apple 
green  within  an  hour,  there  is  a  strong 
likelihood  that  herpes  is  present. 

This  brings  up  the  all-important 
question  of  accuracy.  For  all  their  com- 
mercial success,  home  pregnancy  tests 
are  controversial  on  that  score. 
Warner-Lambert,  manufacturer  of  the 
biggest-selling  home  pregnancy  test, 
claims  about  97%  accuracy  if  the  di- 
rections of  the  test  are  followed  cor- 
rectly. But  out  in  the  field  other  sur- 


veys show  the  test  is  correct  only 
about  60%  of  the  time.  In  the  case  of 
infectious  diseases,  which  can  have 
serious  and  even  fatal  consequences  if 
they  go  untreated,  the  stakes  are  far 
higher  if  the  results  are  wrong.  There- 
fore, -the  effort  has  been  to  develop 
tests  so  simple  that  the  results  are 
unmistakable — such  as  the  color 
change  in  the  Gull  Labs  herpes  test. 

While  Channing  and  others  are  san- 
guine about  in-home  testing,  a  few 
experts  believe  that  it  will  take  longer 
than  expected  to  iron  out  the  bugs. 
Getting  a  herpes  test  to  market  could 
take  at  least  until  1990,  according  to 
George  Stasen  of  Flourtown,  Pa. -based 
Pro  Services.  Stasen's  Medical  Tech- 
nology Fund  owns  shares  in  many  ex- 
perimental health  care  companies,  but 
he  is  steering  clear  of  home  test  firms 
until  the  race  settles  down. 

But  even  a  skeptic  like  Stasen 
acknowledges  that  the  potential  is 
huge.  "We  are  coming  to  an  era 
where  much  of  the  guesswork  [in  the 
tests]  will  be  eliminated,"  he  says. 
"With  the  trend  toward  cost-effective 
medicine,  the  home  is  the  lowest- 
cost  area.  With  the  doors  unlocked, 
the  market  is  waiting." 


"No  one  will 
ever  be  sick  again" 

Medical  technology  startups  are 
looking  more  and  more  like  the 
hottest  venture  capital  play  since 
software.  Venture  capitalists  put  $172 
million  into  medical  technology  com- 
panies in  1982,  and  at  least  that  much 
thus  far  in  1983.  The  performance  of 
some  that  have  already  gone  public — 
such  outfits  as  Biogen  and  Matrix 
Corp.  have  doubled  their  stock  prices 
in  the  past  year — predictably  adds  to 
the  excitement  of  the  field. 

But  risky  as  any  startup  venture  can 
be,  medical  research  carries  risks  that 
are  peculiarly  its  own.  Investors  igno- 
rant of  these  risks  will  only  be  com- 
pounding them. 

The  main  risks,  of  course,  are  a 
heavy  regulatory  environment  and 
the  innate  conservatism  of  physi- 
cians, a  conservatism  now  strongly 
reinforced  by  the  rising  cost  of  mal- 
practice insurance.  Both  severely  im- 
pede the  speed  with  which  new  medi- 
cal technologies  come  to  market,  and 
a  lack  of  speed  means  stretched-out 
paybacks.  The  third  risk  factor  is  that 
many  medical  innovations  begin  life 
inside  an  academic  environment; 
their  managements,  therefore,  often 
know  little  about  efficiently  running 
a  company. 

Even  if  an  investor  realizes  these 
risks,  he  can  easily  lose  his  way  in  the 


sheer  number  of  deals  being  pedd 
on  The  Street.  Since  1980,  270  con 
nies  have  gone  public  in  the  med 
field.  Some  are  large,  well-establis 
ventures  in  biotechnology,  diagt 
tics,  medical  equipment  and  oi 
emerging  areas.  Others  deal  in  ho| 
tal  management,  away  from  the  n 
of  medical  technology.  But,  says 
Hale,  editor  of  the  Bio-Medical  Ira 
newsletter,  the  majority  of  compai 
seeking  money  are  just  small  gro 
of  scientists  whose  research,  nobl 
it  may  be,  won't  produce  profits 
results  for  years — if  at  all.  "Two  g 
in  a  phone  booth  get  together,  or» 
them  has  a  cold,"  Hale  says,  "and 
of  a  sudden  they  think  they're  gem 
engineers." 

Given  the  pitfalls,  why  do  so  m. 
venture  capitalists  insist  on  jump 
in?  Says  Walter  Channing,  one  ofl 
heads  of  CW  Ventures,  a  $42  mill 
venture  capital  fund  that  his  fi 
Channing,  Weinberg  &.  Co.,  create! 
invest  solely  in  medical  technolo 
"Scientists  tend  to  have  investors  j 
disadvantage.  They  start  jabber 
about  high-pressure  liquid  chroi 
tography  data  and  what  can  you  i 
unless  you  know  enough  to  unfl 
stand  exactly  what  they're  talk 
about?"  Venture  capitalists  who  dc 
have  a  medical  background,  Chi 
ning  adds,  often  say  to  themseh 
"This  is  so  exciting,  I'd  better  get 
volved,"  without  really  think 
about  consequences. 

In  such  a  carnival  atmosphere,  d 
erwise  sound  practices  can  be  eas 
ignored.  "We  have  had  at  least 
companies  coming  to  us  looking 
financing  in  the  past  year,"  says  M 
son  Schneider,  a  biotechnology  aj 
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>  at  E.F.  Hutton.  "Most  of  them 
a  'We've  got  this  idea  and  three  or 
br  terrific  scientists,  so  we  need  X 
n  lion.'  When  we  ask,  'Where's  the 
d  inessman  who  will  run  the  com- 
mV  they  invariably  answer,  'We 
w't  need  one,'  or  'We'll  get  one 
mtually.'  " 

,  ood  management,  Schneider 
Bits  out,  is  necessary  not  only  for 
Liently  running  the  company  but 
L  for  keeping  an  eye  on  competi- 
tti.  "Clever  management  will  not 
tut  to  compete  in  areas  where  some- 
Jy  else  has  a  head  start,"  says 
ineider.  "Instead,  they'll  move  on 
c  ome  other  kind  of  research." 


1  the  old  days — say,  three  years 
■go — computer  programmers  were 
epless  souls  whose  idea  of  a  good 
le  was  cranking  out  lines  of  com- 
ic code.  No  more.  Today  they're 
lerstars.  Programmers  are  hyped  on 
t;;eogame  Top  50  charts  and  soft- 
ire  bestseller  lists.  In  fact,  they're 
i\  even  called  programmers  any- 
|re.  Like  garbage  men  who  become 
L-jitation  engineers,  programmers 
ire  rematerialized  as  software  de- 
fers or  writers.  "I  used  to  hire  pro- 
;  mmers  when  we  still  called  them 
ids,"  says  Irene  Nesbit  of  Nesbit 
li  terns,  a  New  Jersey-based  software 
isulting  firm.  "Now  we  call  them 
ijjsts,  and  pay  the  price." 
'  oftware  companies,  moreover,  are 
»jv  faced  with  increasingly  intense 
;  npetition  in  a  much  larger  market. 
'  iree  years  ago,"  says  Fred  Gibbons, 
):sident  of  Software  Publishing 
'.  rp.,  a  major  software  company  in 
^untain  View,  Calif.,  "all  we  had  to 
llwas  put  a  little  ad  in  a  computer 
:  gazine  and  wait  for  the  orders. 
»w  we  need  to  worry  about  things 
us  distribution,  shelf  space,  market- 
.  We  have  to  find  some  way  to 
ilnd  out  in  a  crowd." 
>Jo  surprise,  then,  that  Softcon,  the 
t  international  software  show,  to 
:  held  in  the  New  Orleans  Super- 
ne  Feb.  21  to  23,  already  has  1,200 
:  ups  signed  up.  That's  not  a  crowd, 
it's  a  mob. 


One  way  for  venture  capitalists  to 
avoid  the  management  trap  is  to  get 
involved  in  the  company's  fortunes 
personally.  Robert  Johnston  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  ore  biotech- 
nology company  he  backed,  Genex 
Corp.,  and  is  involved  in  its  day-to- 
day activities.  Now  that  Genex  is  up 
and  running  well — it  does  research 
into  monoclonal  antibodies — he  is 
putting  the  same  effort  into  Cytogen, 
which  he  is  preparing  to  take  public 
imminently.  "In  order  to  be  success- 
ful in  this  business,"  says  Johnston, 
"you  have  to  have  two  things:  an  intu- 
ition as  to  what  area  is  going  to  be 
significant,  and  good  judgment  when 


it  comes  to  getting  people  to  manage 
your  company." 

Despite  the  risks,  investing  in 
medical  technology  is  likely  to  prove 
a  durable  fashion  among  venture  cap- 
italists and  on  Wall  Street.  Art  Hale 
estimates  that  $500  million  in  new 
investments  just  for  genetic  engineer- 
ing will  be  made  in  the  next  12 
months,  and  he  expects  to  see  at  least 
75  to  100  medical  companies  going 
public.  "People  love  tomorrow  better 
than  today,"  says  Hale.  "They  like  to 
think  that  with  all  this  futuristic 
technology,  no  one  will  ever  be  sick 
again.  That's  why  medical  technology 
is  so  hot." — Walecia  Konrad 


Send  in  the  clones 


It  fit  fdt 


But  even  more  serious  problems 
lurk  outside  the  Superdome.  The  easy 
hardware  and  software  sales  have  all 
been  made;  now  companies  find 
themselves  peddling  their  wares  to 
people  who  wouldn't  know  the  oper- 
ating system  MS/DOS  if  they  fell  over 
it.  Even  worse  is  the  flood  of  similar 
products  competing  head  to  head  in 
the  market — 125  different  spread- 
sheets, 200  word  processing  pro- 
grams. "People  have  gotten  beaten  up 
pretty  badly,"  says  Michael  Smock, 
executive  vice  president  of  Dynaquest 
Consulting  Group,  a  Downers  Grove, 
111.  firm.  "Now  they're  leery.  They're 
looking  for  someone  to  provide  unbi- 
ased advice." 

That's  Dynaquest's  franchise. 
Smock's  firm  sells  advice  to  small 
businesses  before  they  buy  their  first 
computer  system.  "There  are  two 
problems,"  he  says.  "First,  getting  a 
system  appropriate  to  their  needs. 
Second,  getting  the  software  that  will 
allow  them  to  run  their  business  in 
the  most  efficient  manner."  Dyna- 
quest is  hardly  alone.  Here,  too, 
there's  spirited  competition.  A  host  of 
camps,  workshops  and  counseling 
groups  have  recently  appeared  to  treat 
those  wounded  in  the  computer  wars 
(Forbes,  Oct.  10). 

But  that's  only  the  beginning.  Book 
publishers  have  been  falling  all  over 
each  other  to  sign  up  well-known 
names  to  write  computer  books.  The 


most  prominent  example:  Stewart 
Brand,  editor  of  that  paean  to  coun- 
terculture living,  The  Whole  Earth 
Catalog.  Brand  is  currently  assem- 
bling The  Whole  Earth  Software  Catalog. 
While  Brand  was  able  to  sell  the  pub- 
lic on  the  joys  of  hoes  and  plows,  will 
he  be  able  to  bring  his  sense  of  pixila- 
tion  to  something  as  dry  as  spread- 
sheets? Doubleday  sure  hopes  so.  It 
has  agreed  to  pay  Brand's  Point  Foun- 
dation a  $1.3  million  advance  for  the 
book,  and  is  now  nervously  holding 
its  breath.  Trouble  is,  even  if  Brand 
succeeds  in  producing  the  quintes- 
sential software  directory,  it  will 
have  to  compete  for  bookstore  shelf 
space  with  dozens,  yea  hundreds,  of 
other  computer  handbooks.  Simon  & 
Schuster,  for  example,  will  enrich  the 
world  with  no  less  than  ten  titles;  it 
has  agreed  to  pay  PC  World,  a  San 
Francisco-based  magazine  for  IBM  PC 
users,  $800,000  over  the  next  year  for 
that  many  titles  on  different  aspects 
of  that  popular  machine.  And  com- 
puter publishers  such  as  dilithium 
Press  and  Osborne/McGraw-Hill — 
the  company  founded  by  Adam  Os- 
borne of  Osborne  Computer — are 
rushing  easy-to-read  how-to  books  on 
software  to  market. 

More  intriguing  is  the  direction 
taken  by  Fairfax,  Va. -based  PC  Tele- 
mart.  Originally  in  the  business  of 
compiling  software  directories- 
thick  books  that  dryly  list  all  the  soft- 
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Charting  the  hits 


Tastes  in  software  can  now  be  tracked  the  way  Bill- 
board magazine  tracks  pop  music.  Below,  two  soft- 
ware hit  lists  compiled  by  Softsel  Computer  Products 


from  sales  at  over  4,000  retail  outlets.  Each  gives  thl 
program  name,  the  company  and  the  computer  o| 
operating  system  each  program  works  on. 


Weeks 

Weeks 

This 
week 

Last 
week 

on 
chart 

Business 

This 
week 

Last 
week 

on 
chart 

Recreation 

1 

1 

35 

12  3  Lotus  Development 

IBM,  TIP 

1 

3 

54 

Frogger  Sierra  On-Line 

AP,  AT,  IBM,  C64 

2 

3 

56 

PFS:  File  Software  Publishing 

AP,  IBM,  TIP 

2 

1 

29 

Zazzon  Datasoft 

AP,  TRS,  AT 

3 

4 

54 

dBase  II  Ashton-Tate 

AP,  CP/M,  IBM,  DEC,  TIP 

3 

4 

55 

Choplifter  Broderbund 

AP,  AT,  C64 

4 

5 

39 

Bank  Street  Writer  Broderbund 

AP,  AT 

4 

5 

54 

Temple  of  Apshai  Epyx 

AP,  AT,  TRS,  VIC,  IBM,  C64 

5 

6 

56 

PFS:  Report  Software  Publishing 

AF,  IdM,  1  Ir 

5 

2 

29 

Fort  Apocalypse  Synapse 

AT,  C64 

8 

7 

26 

Hes writer  Hesware 

6 

7 

54 

Deadline  Infocom 

AP  TUQ    AT   f~P/M    IRM    C~{*A    FlE (~  TTD 
/\r,  IRj,  t\  1 ,  ^r/ivi,  1DJV1,  ^oh,  utL,  1  Ir 

7 

2 

55 

The  Home  Acct  Continental 

AP,  TRS,  AT,  IBM,  OSB,  C64,  TIP 

7 

8 

9 

Bine  Max  Synapse 

AT 

8 

9 

55 

WordStar  MicroPro 

AP,  CP/M,  IBM,  DEC,  TIP 

8 

6 

54 

Zork  I  Infocom 

AP,  AT,  CP/M,  IBM,  C64,  DEC,  TIP 

9 

8 

56 

VisiCalc  VisiCorp 

AP,  VIC,  AT,  IBM 

9 

9r 

52 

Zork  II  Infocom 

AP,  AT,  CP/M,  IBM,  C64,  DEC,  TIP,  TRS 

10 

10 

50 

Multiplan  Microsoft 

AP,  CP/M,  IBM,  OSB 

10 

10 

44 

Zork  III  Infocom 

AP,  TRS,  AT,  CP/M,  IBM,  C64,  DEC,  TIP 

11 

11 

11 

Multimate  Softword 

IBM 

11 

12 

46 

Snooper  Troops  #2  Spinnaker 

AP,  AT,  IBM 

12 

12 

53 

Sensible  Speller  Sensible 

AP 

12 

11 

16 

Gridrunner  Hesware 

VIC,  AT,  C64 

13 

13 

41 

Personal  Investor  PBL 

AP,  IBM 

18* 

20 

41 

Flight  Simulator  Microsoft 

IBM 

14* 

26 

23 

Atari  Writer  Atari 

14 

16 

46 

Shamus  Synapse 

AP,  AT,  C64 

AT 

15f 

27 

12 

PFS:  Write  Software  Publishing 

15 

17 

14 

B- 1  Nuclear  Bomber  Avalon  Hill 

IBM 

VIC,  IBM 

"Best  performer  the  week  of  Oct.  3.    tComing  up  fast 
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ware  on  the  market  by  category  and 
usually  are  obsolete  the  day  they  are 
published — the  company  has  since 
branched  out.  PC  Telemart  founder 
Larry  Stockett  has  computerized  the 
directory  entries,  thereby  reducing 
mistakes  and  allowing  more  and  more 
current  editions.  Moreover,  he  has 
built  in  Fairfax  the  country's  first  soft- 
ware library,  which  currently  con- 
tains 30%  of  software  listed  in  the 
directory  in  addition  to  terminals  for 
testing  0)  tig.  And  he's  market- 

ing special  rninals  in  computer- 
and  bookstores  ,tential  buyers  can 
go  in,  browse  the  directory,  then  actu- 
ally call  tl  software  up  on  the  screen 
and  play  w_  it. 

And  what  't  those  people  who 
are  still  compu  ''iterate?  For  them 
Software  Publisi  has  concocted 
Power  Up,  a  jazzy  n.  i-order  software 
catalog.  "The  director  "  Fred  Gib- 
bons says,  "aren't  a  benefit  because 
they  don't  tell  people  what  to  buy. 


People  are  still  at  risk."  So,  Power  Up 
reduces  the  choices.  Gibbons  has 
gone  around  and  gathered  40  "whizzy, 
innovative"  software  products,  then 
packaged  them  in  a  four-color  catalog. 
Included  are  all  those  things  you  al- 
ways wanted  your  PC  to  do:  plot 


weather  maps,  show  what  a  mi< 
processor  really  does,  teach  you  t 
to  play  the  commodity  markets. 

And  so  it  goes  in  the  new  worl< 
mass-merchandised  software.  Nkn 
they  would  only  market  a  prograru 
reject  junk  mail. — Robert  Teitelman 


The  brute  force  approach 


Probably  no  food  additive  to  appear 
on  the  market  in  the  last  decade 
has  been  as  thoroughly  tested  as 
aspartame,  a  synthetic  sweetener 
marketed  by  G.D.  Searle.  Seventeen 
years  of  studies,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$70  million,  were  needed  to  allay 
fears  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the 
substance  would  not  pop  up  and  cause 
cancer,  as  other  artificial  sweeteners 
before  it  had. 

No  food  additive  since  the  saccha- 
rin it  was  meant  to  replace  has  found 
room  in  the  marketplace  quite  so  rap- 
idly. Since  its  approval  by  the  Food  & 
Drug  Administration  in  1981,  aspar- 
tame has  found  its  way  into  all  sorts 
of  products,  including,  most  recently, 
diet  soft  drinks. 

But  no  product,  however  much  it 
has  been  tested  in  the  lab  and  subse- 


quently accepted  in  the  marketph 
has  permanent  immunity  from  s 
ond  thoughts.  Richard  Wurtman 
well-known  brain  scientist  at  MI 
department  of  nutrition  and  food 
ence,  has  been  having  them  ab 
aspartame.  He's  made  some  stud 
he  reported  in  the  Aug.  29  lett 
section  of  the  prestigious  NewF.nglc 
Journal  of  Medicine,  which  sugges 
changes  in  mood  and  behavior  of . 
mans  and  fasted  animals  after  tl 
had  ingested  large  quantities  of  car 
hydrates  and  aspartame. 

Does  this  mean  that  aspartame 
unsafe?  No.  It  only  demonstrates  h 
hard  it  is  to  declare  flatly  and  foreA 
to  everyone's  satisfaction,  that  i 
safe.  With  every  new  expenme 
someone  can  call  into  question 
adequacy  of  the  Food  &.  Drug  Adm 
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From  the  depths  of  the  earth  to  the  surface  of  the  moon— 
Fansteel  technology  yields  success  and  profit  for  industry. 
Fansteel's  proprietary  columbium  alloy  is  specified  for  space  vehicles. 
Its  high  efficiency  tantalum  goes  into  electronics. 
Its  tungsten  carbide  helps  mine  the  world's  energy  needs. 

Universal  materials  meeting  universal  needs  from  a 
universal  company— Fansteel. 


Investing  in  Technology 
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istration's  screening  process. 

After  Wurtman's  letter  appeared, 
the  FDA  issued  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  it  found  Wurtman's  data 
too  preliminary  to  delay  its  approval 
of  aspartame's  use,  in  liquid  form,  in 
soft  drinks.  Robert  Shapiro,  president 
of  Searle's  NutraSweet  business 
group,  which  markets  aspartame, 
breathed  a  tentative,  though  not  con- 
clusive, sigh  of  relief.  Says  Shapiro, 
"We'll  have  to  further  examine  the 
issues  Wurtman  raised.  That's  just  a 
basic  responsibility  when  you  have  a 
product  out  there." 

Searle  did,  for  example,  catch  the 
potential  problems  aspartame  shares 
with  many  ordinary  foods  (like  milk 
and  meat)  in  the  offspring  of  carriers 
of  the  genetic  defect  that  causes  phe- 
nylketonuria (PKU).  The  condition,  if 
not  properly  treated  within  days  of 
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birth,  causes  mental  retardation  and 
death  (aspartame  products  must  carry 
such  a  warning). 

Why,  then,  didn't  Searle  catch  the 
behavioral  problem  before  it  market- 
ed aspartame?  From  Shapiro's  point  of 
view,  aspartame  was  thoroughly  and 
adequately  tested  for  everything  the 
law  required.  "Aspartame  isn't  some 
new  molecule  that  your  body  is  cop- 
ing with  for  the  first  time,"  he  says. 
"When  you  drink  a  glass  of  milk  you 
get  six  times  more  phenylalanine  [the 
amino  acid  in  aspartame  that  Wurt- 
man studied]  than  when  you  drink  a 
can  of  soft  drink  sweetened 


Thought  for  food 


As  new  food  additives  find  their  way  into  what  we  eat,  new  and 
possibly  more  serious  health  risks  seem  to  emerge.  FDA  standards 
for  safety  have  their  critics.  Only  the  first  and  last  sets  of  tests  (for 
toxicity  and  cancer)  are  specifically  required.  The  rest  of  the  tests 
are  generally  conducted  by  manufacturers  to  allay  fears  about 
genetic  and  metabolic  side  effects. 

Short-term  tests 

|  LDS0  test: 

To  find  the  lethal  dose  that 
would  kill  half  the  animals 
tested;  up  to  one  week. 
I    |  Range-finding  test: 
Pilot  study  to  find  general 
dose  animals  can  tolerate  be- 
fore any  side  effects  are  ob- 
served. Lasts  two  weeks. 
^  Maximum-dose  test: 
To  find  the  highest  level  the 
animal  can  tolerate  before  it 
suffers  toxic  effects.  Lasts 
13  weeks. 

|    |  Sex-difference  test: 
To  see  if  male  and  female 
animals  display  different  tol- 
erance levels  or  side  effects. 
Lasts  13  weeks. 

Long  term  tests 

B  Metabolism  tests: 
To  track  changes  in  blood 
pressure  and  central  nervous 
system  and  to  trace  'he 
chemical  breakdown  of  the 
food  additive  once  it  is  ad- 
ministered. Take  about  13 
weeks. 

□  Three  -generation  tests: 
Not  true  genetic  tests  be- 
cause they  look  only  for  overt 
reproductive  changes,  not 
at  actual  chromosome 
changes.  Last  three  to  five 
months  in  rats  and  m'ce. 

[3  Cancer  tests: 
Lifetime  studies  of  rode: 
Usually  last  about  two  years. 


with  aspartame."  Shapiro  also  cf 
two  years  of  the  sweetener's  use 
soft  drinks  in  Canada  with  none  oft 
effects  Wurtman  reported  in  his  sti 
ies.  The  Canadian  equivalent  of  t 
FDA  found  "no  reported  cases 
mood,  physical  or  behavioral  chana 
as  a  result  of  consuming  aspartai 
with  or  without  carbohydrates." 

But  in  the  case  of  bchavioi 
changes  (a  new  item  on  scicntis 
agendas),  two  years  may  be  far  t 
short  a  time  in  which  to  make 
assessment.  As  Sanford  Miller,  tj 
FDA's  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Footj 
concedes,  "Such  effects  are  mu< 
harder  to  deal  with  because  theyl 
not  so  obvious  to  get  at.  One  person 
behavioral  abnormalities  are  ai 
other's  normal  activity." 

Each  for  his  own  reasons,  neithl 
Wurtman  nor  Shapiro  wants  aspa 
tame  to  linger  under  a  cloud 
doubt.  There  is  good  reason  to  woi 
der,  however,  whether  the  FDA 
present  testing  methodology  can  c 
it.  The  plain  fact  is,  the  increasiq 
complexity  of  modern  chemist! 
places  an  extreme  strain  on  tl 
FDA's  ability  to  cope.  "Every  tin) 
you  get  a  new  idea,"  says  SanfoJ 
Miller,  "you  get  another  test.  It's 
brute  force  approach.  We've  reach^ 
the  point  where  if  we  keep  addiit 
requirement  on  requirement,  the! 
will  be  nothing  (approved)."  As  it  il 
says  Miller,  it  now  takes  seven  1 
ten  years,  at  SI  million  a  year,  for 
new  food  substance  to  work  its  wa 
through  the  FDA  labyrinth. 

There  is  a  further  complication, 
at  least  another  question.  Should  t! 
same  standards  that  apply  to  a  poterj 
tially  lifesaving  drug  be  applied  C 
something  less  urgent,  a  food  produc 
like,  say,  aspartame?  The  potential! 
hazardous,  even  life-threatening  sidl 
effects  of  a  new  drug  can  be  balance 
against  its  potential  for  lengthemn 
life  and  relieving  pain.  The  nsk-re 
ward  tradeoffs  can  be  made  clear  il 
the  detail  work  furnished  to  physi 
cians.  And,  in  any  case,  no  high 
powered  drug  with  dangerous  side  ef 
fects  can  be  intended  for  mass  con 
sumption  on  a  daily  basis.  But  ai 
artificial  sweetener? 

It's  on  that  distinction  that  the  ar 
gument  is  made  that  FDA  standards 
however  high  they  are  for  drugs 
should  be  made  very  much  higher  stil 
for  food  products. 

Can  anything  be  done  that  will  si 
multaneously  cut  through  the  regula 
tory  morass  and  ensure  that  the  test 
ing  process  protects  us  from  harmfu 
foods?  Not  likely.  That's  like  trying t( 
eat  your  cake,  have  it,  too,  and  gain  nx 
weight  in  the  process. — Jayne  A.  Pearl 
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I  iductive  the  first  day  in  the  office. 

fou  expect  a  Return-On-Investment  from  your  other 
i  tjor  business  decisions.  We  think  you  should  expect  it 
I  m  your  personal  computers  as  well. 
That's  why  we  make  complete  IBM  PC  compatible 
;  nputer  systems  with  prices  starting  at  $2,995.  Ready 
t  eam  their  way  from  day  one. 

<A  PC  compatible  and  much  more. 

You  get  both  MS-DOS®  and  CP/M-86®  with  every 

!  lumbia  computer.  So,  you  can  take  advantage  of  each 

erating  system's  excellent  business  software.  It's  a 
I  xluct  line  with  so  much  compatibility  that  you'd  think 
i  vas  one  of  IBM's. 

The  Columbia  line  includes  the  VP  Portable  which  lets 
u  work  any  place,  any  time.  There's  also  the  MPC,  our 
:sktop  model,  available  in  dual  floppy  disk  or  10MB  hard 
!;k  drive.  Compatible  with  each  other— as  well  as  the 


IBM  PC— these  high-performance  computers  make  the 
transition  to  office  networking  easy  and  affordable. 
Thousands  of  dollars  of  business  software  included. 

Every  Columbia  computer  is  delivered  bundled  with  a 
large  assortment  of  applications  software  including: 
Columbia  Tutor,  Perfect  Writer,™  Perfect  Speller,™  Perfect 
Calc™  Perfect  Filer,™  Fast  Graphs?  MS-Basic™  Systems 
Diagnostics,  Communications  Software,  Home  Accountant 
Plus™  Macro/86  Assembler,  CP/M-86,  BASICA® 
MS-DOS®  with  RAM  disk,  and  Space  Commanders™ 
Bell  &  Howell.  Professional  service  and  support. 

To  protect  your  computer  investment,  service  and 
support  is  available  from  Bell  &  Howell's  175  service 
centers  and  over  600  field  service  personnel  nationwide. 

See  The  R.O.  I.  Machines  at  a  dealer  near  you.  They're 
the  new  standard  of  office  productivity. 


>rld  Headquarters:  9150  Rumsey  Road,  Columbia,  MD  21045  (301)  992-3400, 
VX  710-862-1891. 

ntral  Region:  Chicago,  1L  (312)  399-1212. 

;st  Coast:  3901  MacArthur  Blvd.,  Suite  211,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92660 
'.4)  752-5245,  Telex  277778. 

irope:  Limitenstr.  94,  4050  Moenchengladbach  2,  West  Germany  02166-47097 
lex  852452. 


COLUMBIA 


DATA  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


software.  Perfect  Writer.  Perfect  Speller.  Perfect  Filer,  and  Perfect  Calc  are  trademarks  of  Perfect  Software,  Inc.  Home  Accountant  Plus  is  a  trademark  of 

ital  Software  Company.  Fast  Graphs  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Innovative  Software,  lnc  IBM  and  IBM  PC  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business 

s.  CP/M  and  MP/M  are  registered  trademarks  of  Digital  Research.  Inc.  MS-DOS  and  MS  BASIC  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft. 

•  featured  on  screens  is  not  necessarily  included  in  purchase  price. 
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Edited  by  William  G.  Flanagan 

Are  you  an  excellent  shot?  A  superstar  in 
your field?  Willing  to  dress  up  like  a  squaw 
and  take  beat  from  the  press?  You  just 
might  be  invited  to  Landei",  Wyo.for  a  one- 
shot  hunt.  But  dont  count  on  it. 


Where  politicos 
and  antelope  play 


By  Richard  L.  Stern 


I 


of 


A  much-prized  patch 


T  is  the  early  morning  of  Sat- 
urday, Sept.  17,  and  Dr.  Don  Ol- 
sen is  stalking  an  antelope,  one 
the  swiftest  animals  in  North 
America.  Olsen  is  the  world-re- 
nowned veterinarian  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  whose  ar- 
tificial heart  experiments 
on  animals  made  possible 
the  surgery  that  was  per- 
formed on  the  late  den- 
tist Barney  Clark,  the 
first  human  ever  to  draw 
breath  with  a  plastic 
heart. 

Olsen  drops  to  the 
ground,  sights  very  care- 
fully on  a  buck  and 
squeezes  off  a  single  round.  It  had 
better  be  true,  for  one  shot  is  all  he  is 
allowed.  Olsen  is  part  of  a  three-man 
team  that  includes  Dr.  William  DeV- 
ries,  the  man  who  actually  performed 
the  surgery  on  Clark.  They  are  among 
24  hunters,  all  men,  participating  in 
the  40th  annual  One-Shot  Antelope 
Hunt  at  Lander,  Wyo. 

Why  only  one  shot  per  man-  Well, 
the  founders  of  the  hunt  v/anted  to 
simulate  the  conditions  the  Indians 
and  early  pioneers  faced.  Using  either 
bow  and  arrow  or  muzzle-loaded  rifle, 
they  seldom  got  a  second  chance  at 
their  quarry. 

Olsen's  shot  reverberates  across  the 
silent,  rolling,  brown  plains  near  the 
Sweetwater  River,  so  named  by 
thirsty  pioneers  headed  west.  Near- 
by, from  horizon  to  horizon,  deep 


ruts  in  the  earth  cut  by  19th-century 
covered  wagons  mark  the  path  of  the 
Oregon  trail.  Olsen  jumps  to  his  feet. 
He  raises  his  right  hand,  signaling  a 
kill.  Within  minutes  the  vet  and  his 
local  guides  are  dressing  the  two- 
year-old  buck.  Olsen  reaches  deep 
inside  the  warm  antelope  and  pulls 
out  the  animal's  heart. 
He  delivers  an  enthusias- 
tic lecture  to  his  guides 
on  the  workings  of  the 
heart  in  general  and  a  de- 
fense of  the  controversial 
operation  on  Clark  in 
particular. 

Olsen,  obviously  a  man 
who  enjoys  the  outdoors, 
often  hunts  with  his  sons. 
Saturday's  kill,  however, 


is  something  special  for  him.  He  has 
dreamed  for  many  years  of  being 
among  the  24  hunters  allowed  to 
compete,  and,  under  these  heady  aus- 
pices, he  gets  his  first  antelope. 

Outsiders  are  rarely  so  lucky.  The 
annual  shoot  marks  the  start  of  the 
local  antelope-hunting  season.  Teams 
of  specially  invited  hunters,  often 
headed  by  state  governors,  take  the 
field.  To  be  invited  is,  in  effect,  to  be 
recognized  for  having  done  something 
extraordinary.  In  the  case  of  Olsen 
and  DeVries,  it  was  their  revolution- 
ary surgery  on  Clark.  Over  the  past  40 
years  participants  in  the  hunt  have 
included  General  lames  Doolittle;  a 
gaggle  of  politicians  from  the  House 
and  the  Senate,-  businessmen  like 
Charles  Gates  of  Gates  Rubber  and 
Bob  Six,  former  chairman  of  Conti- 
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irian  Don  Olsen  and  guide  Jack  Scarlett  with  Olsen's  kill 
able  target  within  the  herd, 
two-year-old  buck. 
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Losers  Olsen,  DeVries  and  Larsen  ( left )  and  winners  Teno  Roncalio,  Symms  and  Dick  Townes 
It's  a  macho  world  out  there — only  the  winners  dance  without  makeup. 


nental  Airlines;  Frank  Borman  and  20 
other  astronauts. 

The  annual  festivities  turn  the 
town  of  Lander  (pop.  9,000),  not  far 
from  the  Continental  Divide,  into  an 
elite  hunters'  convention.  The  hunt 
dinner  for  present  and  former  team 
members  is  held  at  the  local  Elks 
lodge.  If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
invited,  the  best  place  to  stay  is  the 
Pronghorn  Lodge,  a  two-story  road- 
side motel.  It  will  not  remind  you  of 
the  Ritz.  The  best  place  to  eat  is  not  in 
Lander  but  at  Svilar's,  a  75-year-old 
landmark  in  the  nearby  town  of  Hud- 
son. The  house  specialty  is  steak. 

The  winning  team  this  year  was  led 
by  U.S.  Senator  Steve  Symms  of  Ida- 


ho, whose  three-man  team  shot  three 
antelope  in  less  stalking  time  (21  min- 
utes) than  the  others.  The  prize?  The 
team  got  to  dance  with  the  Shoshone 
braves  of  the  Wind  River  Reservation. 
Olsen  and  DeVries  were  among  the 
losers.  They  had  to  dress  up  as  squaws 
and  dance.  Other  dancers  this  year 
included  the  Iowa  team  led  by  Gover- 
nor Terry  Branstad  and  the  Wyoming 
team  led  by  Governor  Ed  Herschler. 
Texas  Governor  Mark  White  was  also 
a  loser,  but  he  didn't  dance.  He  had 
made  his  one-shot  kill,  which,  he 
says,  is  the  only  way  for  a  Texas  gov- 
ernor to  go  back  home — "in  the  John 
Wayne  image." 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not 


surprising  that  the  shoot  doi 
please  all  constituents.  A  colurrj 
in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Registe^ 
plored  Iowa  Governor  Branstad'si 
ticipation  because  he  felt  it  was| 
sporting.  Feminists  criticize  the  \ 
for  its  "men  only"  rule.  In  additio) 
course,  there  are  predictable  o 
from  animal  lovers. 

But  obstacles  of  that  kind  ii 
intimidate  true  hunters.  More  1 
offsetting  them  is  the  magic  of  ri 
in  four-wheel-drive  vehicles  thrcj 
the  predawn  Wyoming  country  ui 
a  sea  of  silvery  stars  against  a  bi 
velvet  sky,  headed  for  plains  ful 
antelope  herds.  Says  Don  Olsen: ' 
dreamed  of  doing  this  all  my  life. 


Helping  to  put  your  offspring 
through  college  is  probably  the 
most  complicated  financial  maneuver 
you  will  ever  face.  After  all,  even  your 
bank  doesn't  ask  to  see  copies  of  your 
income  tax  returns  before  granting 
you  a  mortgage.  But  in  applying  for 
financial  aid  for  your  children,  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  be  required  to 
enclose  copies  of  your  1040. 

Even  if  you  are  flush  and  can  easily 
foot  the  Si 3,000  or  so  a  year  that  top 
colleges  now  charge,  you  and  your 
children  still  face  the  problem  of  get- 
ting into  the  best  educational  institu- 
tion they  can — which  can  be  as  much 
art  as  science.  What  criteria  do 
schools  really  use  to  select  students? 
And  what  schools  really  are  the  most 
appropriate  for  your  youngsters? 

There  are  some  recent  publications 
that  parents  and  students  alike  would 


Campus  calculations 

do  well  to  consult — before  selecting 
which  colleges  to  apply  to  and  before 
filling  out  that  critical  financial  aid 
application. 

Octameron  Press  annually  pub- 
lishes a  raft  of  savvy  booklets  that 
address  these  questions.  The  titles  are 
self-descriptive: 

Don't  Miss  Out:  The  Ambitious  Stu- 
dent's Guide  to  Scholarships  and  Loans, 
by  Robert  Leider  ($2.75). 

The  A's  and  B's  of  Academic  Scholar- 
ships, by  Robert  Leider  and  Shelly 
Schwab  ($2.75). 

College  Grants  From  Uncle  Sam  Am  I 
Eligible  And  For  How  Much?  ($1 .50)  and 
College  Loans  From  Uncle  Sam:  The  Bor- 
rou  er's  Guide  That  Expains  It  All  ($1.50). 
Both  by  Robert  Leider. 

Earn  &  Leant:  Cooperative  Education 
Opportunities  Offered  By  The  Federal 
Government  ($1.50),  by  Robert  Leider. 


How  We  Do  It:  Admission  Proceck 
At  The  Nation  's  Most  Competitive  Col 
($1.50),  by  Ed  Wall,  former  deal 
admission  at  Amherst. 

Financial  Aid  Officers:  What 
Do— To  You  &  For  Yon  ($1.50), 
Douglas  Moore,  director  of  finar 
aid  at  the  State  University  of  I 
York,  in  Oneonta. 

All  of  these  bookets  are  availabl 
mail  from  Octameron  Associ; 
P.O.  Box  3437,  Alexandria,  Va.  22 

Much  of  the  information  in  tl 
booklets  has  been  compiled  in  a  si 
volume,  Your  Own  Financial  Aid 
tory,  available  at  bookstores  an< 
mail  from  Peterson's  Guides,  Dej 
ment  3705,  P.O.  Box  2123,  Prince 
N.J.  08540  ($6.95  plus  $1.25  for  s 
ping  and  handling). 

Peterson's  also  publishes  guide 
colleges,  updated  annually,  that 
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Why  the  complete  investor 
owns  a  little  gold. 


Haybe  your  investments  haven't  been  so  right  in 
fent  years.  Maybe  you  ought  to  do  some  rethinking. 
Maybe  you're  committing  too  much  to  whatever  is  the 
i;  st  investment  trend.  Or  chasing  the  highest  interest 
$s,  then  watching  them  drop— and  at  the  same  time 
ig  in  your  over  50  percent  tax  bracket 

he  complete  investor  never  gets  caught  with  too 
I3h  riding  any  trend.  And  that's  why  with  a  load  of 
wer  instruments,  he  also  holds  a  little  gold.  Ten, 
i/be  fifteen  percent,  but  nevertheless  some.  It  is  his, 
tier  insurance. 

GOLD:  THE  ULTIMATE 
INVESTMENT  INSURANCE, 
listorically,  the  gold  price  has  generally  moved  inde- 
cently of  paper  investments.  You  certainly  must  realize 

holding  some  gold  makes  sense.  You  insure  your  life, 
sr  home,  your  car— why  not  your  investments?  Once 
; 've  made  a  commitment  to  gold,  you'll  find  there's  one 
i  that  really  stands  out:  the  Krugerrand. 
h  America,  Krugerrands  outsell  all  other  gold 
ns  by  a  margin  of  two  to  one.  That's  a 
er  coins  combined. 
Jo  other  gold  coin  can  offer  you  so 
iy  of  the  good  investment 

butes  of  the  South  African 
gerrand.  The  Krugerrand's 
I  sizes  offer  exactly  one 
ice,  1/2  ounce,  1/4  ounce, 


and  1/10  ounce  of  pure  gold.  So  you  can  calculate  what 
your  gold  holdings  are  worth  simply  by  checking  the  world 
gold  price  published  in  your  daily  newspaper. 

NO  OTHER  COIN  GIVES  YOU 
MORE  PURE  GOLD. 

You  can  be  absolutely  certain  each  Krugerrand  con- 
tains its  full  designated  gold  content.  The  gold  used  in 
Krugerrands  is  .9999  gold— which  is  the  purest  gold 
you  can  buy.  An  extra  alloying  metal  is  added  to 
Krugerrands  to  make  them  hard  enough  to  resist 
scratching  and  denting— a  feature  not  offered  in  all  gold 
coins.  (It's  harder  to  sell  back  a  damaged  coin.) 

Minted  in  volume  and  therefore  sold  at  the  lowest 
possible  premium  over  the  price  of  gold,  you  can  buy 
your  Krugerrands  at  many  local  coin  dealers,  precious 
metals  companies  and  at  selected  banks  and  broker- 
age firms. 

Welcome  to  the  world  of  smart  diversification. 
For  information  and  dealers  near  you  call  800-526- 
7843  Ext.  5185  (in  New  Jersey,  800-522-4503)  or  send 


KRUGERRAND  INFORMATION  SERVICE  5185 
PO  Box  5544.  Clifton.  N  J  07015 

Please  send  free  brochure  and  a  lis!  of  Krugerrand  dealers 
Name.   


-Zip- 


Home  telephone 


Business  telephone 


KRUGERRAND  GOLD  COINS 

The  world's  best  way  to  own  gold. 


©  1983  International  Gold  Corporation  Ltd 
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be  very  useful  in  selecting  appropriate 
schools: 

The  Guide  to  Four-Year  Colleges  1984 
has  just  been  published  ($11.95  plus 
$2  for  shipping)  and  is  available  from 
the  publisher  and  at  some  bookstores. 

College  costs  are  rising  much  faster 
than  inflation — 10%  last  year  alone. 
So  it  might  cost  more  than  you  think 
in  tuition  and  room  and  board  at  even 
a  state  school.  The  average  expenses 
at  a  four-year  private  college  in  1983- 
84  will  be  $8,440  and  at  a  state  school, 
$6,609.  For  a  complete  rundown  of 
current  costs  at  over  3,200  schools, 
The  College  Cost  Hook  contains  current 
data  and  also  some  good  tips  on  ar- 
ranging financing.  It  is  available  at 
some  bookstores,  and  by  mail  from 
College  Board  Publications,  Dept. 
A56,  Box  886,  New  York,  N.Y.  10101. 
Cost:  $9.95. 


Once  you  have  decided  on  a  few 
schools  that  your  youngster  wants  to 
zero  in  on,  Getting  In!  by  Paulo  de 
Oliveira  and  Steve  Cohen  (Workman 
Publishing,  $5.95)  is  as  sophisticated 
a  tome  as  you  are  ever  likely  to  find  on 
just  what  goes  on  during  the  selection 
process  at  schools,  and  how  to  better 
your  youngster's  chances.  Also,  how 
to  avoid  disappointments  by  setting 


realistic  goals.  The  case  studies 
eye-openers.  It  is  authoritative 
Oliveira  was  assistant  admission 
rector  at  Brown)  yet  breezily  writ 
And  note:  The  earlier  your  young 
and  you  read  the  book,  the  more 
ful  it  will  be.  The  high  school  frj' 
man  or  sophomore  can  still  do  a  Id 
make  himself  more  attractive  toj 
missions  officers. — W.G.F. 


Recent  ads  extol  the  pen  as  the  ultimate 
word  processor.  Cute.  But  we  all  still  have 
to  sign  on  the  dotted  line  once  in  a  while. 
Which  stylus  is  most  in  style? 


Pen-upmanship 


By  Anne  McGrath 


Tlhe  lowly  pen  is  still  America's  fa- 
vori,  iting  instrument,  if  not 
exactly  state  of  the  art.  In  fact,  Ameri- 
cans now  id  more  on  pens  than 
ever — aboi  5  billion  last  year 
alone.  And  r  "power  pens,"  the 
beauties  that  nee  status  or  self- 

regard  in  muc  same  way  that 

Purdey  shotgun      i  laguars  do,  only 


in  smaller  space,  the  choice  has  never 
been  wider. 

The  Rolls-Royce  of  pens  is  the  Ger- 
man-made Montblanc,  according  to 
Harry  Gates,  vice  president  of  Fahr- 
ney's  Pens,  Inc.  in  Washington,  D.C., 
one  of  the  country's  oldest  pen  retail- 
ers. Large  and  elegant,  Montblancs 
fetch  anywhere  from  $18.50  to  $495 

Montblanc:  $6,500  gold  fountain  pen 


at  Fahrney's.  Nanner!  Keohane,  pi 
dent  of  Wellesley  College,  tested 
eral  fountain  pens  before  she  set 
on  her  black-and-gold  Month1 
with  its  "never  scratchy,"  medi 
fine  nib.  Librarian  of  Congress  Da 
Boorstin  has  carried  his  Month 
fountain  pen  around  for  the  pasi 
years.  The  big  black  Diplomat  ($; 
with  its  14-karat  gold  nib  is  probi 
Montblanc's  most  recognizable  ] 
but  nowhere  near  its  most  expens 
A  real  connoisseur  can  go  with  a  si 
lar  design  in  18-karat  gold  for  $6,f 

Daniel  Parker,  honorary  chain 
of  The  Parker  Pen  Co.,  who  can  r. 
any  pen  in  the  world  he  wants  as  1 
as  it  is  a  Parker,  uses  a  deep-bro 
hand-finished  Chinese  Laque 
($200),  one  of  20  fountain  pens,  I 
points,  roller  balls  and  pencils 
Parker's  new  executive  line  (S9f 
•$2,500).  William  F.  Buckley  }t.  1: 
Parkers  too,  and  uses  the  more  n 
est  red  ballpoint  Jotter  ($2.98). 

The  French-made  Watermans 
Duponts  are  also  top  sellers,  : 
Gates.  In  his  opinion,  the  Waten 
Le  Man  100  with  its  18-karat  gold 
($225)  is  the  smoothest-writing 
strument  selling  today.  S.T.  Duf 
offers  lacquer  pens,  each  of  wl 
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Just  a  word  about 
the  price  of  The  Glenlivet 

Preposterous* 


Is  the  premium  we  place 
on  The  Glenlivet  really  so  out- 
landish?  No  more  so  than  the 
premium  placed  on  great  vintage 
wines  and  fine  champagne 
cognacs.  The  reason?  Taste.  Just 
one  sip  and  you'll  know  that 
The  Glenlivet  has  a  taste  that's 
without  equal. 

The  Glenlivet  is 
Scotland's  first  and  finest  single 
malt  Scotch,  from  Scotland's 
oldest  licensed  distillery.  And, 
just  as  it  always  has  been,  this 
100%  Highland  malt  whisky  is 
distilled  from  natural  spring 
water  and  fine  malt  barley, 
then  aged  in  oaken  casks. 


Only  The  Glenlivet 's 
time-honored  methods  can 
achieve  this  unequaled  taste. 
A  taste  that  sets  us  apart.  Its 
smoothness,  body  and  bouquet 
are  qualities  found  only  in  this 
unique  Scotch. 

Of  course,  some  people 
may  still  insist  that  The  Glenlivet 
is  too  expensive.  We  have  just 
one  word  to  say  about  that. 
Preposterous! 

The  Glenlivet 

12-year-old  unblended  Scotch. 
About  $20  the  bottle. 


flu 


YEARS  OLD 


1983  IMPORTED  BY  THE  GLENLIVET  DISTILLING  CO 


*4  |  r- 


Personal 
Affairs 


Parker  Chinese  Laque,  $200 


Bulgari's  Eccentric,  $175 

takes  up  to  three  months  to 
make,  for  $160  to  $400. 

Philadelphia  fashion  de- 
signer Albert  Nipon  trea- 
sures a  silver  signature  pen 
from  Tiffany's  given  to  him 
by  his  secretary.  "Some  of 
the  best  deals  I  ever  signed  I 
signed  with  this  pen,"  he 
says,  "and  I'm  a  little  super- 
stitious about  it."  The  signa- 
ture "T"-clip  pen,  which 
ranges  in  price  from  $25  to 
$100,  has  become  Tiffany's 
biggest-selling  line  (about 
50,000  units  sold  each  year). 
Tiffany's  novel  silver  desk 
pen  opens  telescopically  into 
a  41 -centimeter  ruler  and 
costs  $450. 

Cartier  had  so  much  luck 
with  the  oval 
cigarette  lighter 
it  introduced  in 
1968  that  a  line 
of  related  acces- 
sories— pens  and 
watches  and  jew- 
elry and  luggage 
and  scarves — has 
followed.  Pens  in 
the  Les  Must  de 
Cartier  collec- 
tion repeat  the 
oval  design 
theme  of  the 
lighter;  the  point 
doesn't  show  un- 
til the  pen  is 
opened,  and  the 
clip  retracts  to  preserve  its 
silhouette. 

Marshall  Katz,  CEO  of 
Papercraft  Corp.  in  Pitts- 
burgh, got  his  Cartier  pen 
for  his  42nd  birthday  and 
hasn't  misplaced  it  once 
in  the  two  years  since. 
"I'm  very  possessive 
about  it,"  he  says.  "It's 
the  most  gorgeous  pen 
I've  ever  seen."  The  pen, 
which  comes  in  a  variety 
of  finishes,  starts  at 
around  $140. 

Noted  jewelry  designer 


Bulgari  also  has  a  line  of 
unusual  pens.  The  barrels' 
of  its  Eccentric  models  are 
triangular — so  they  won't 
roll  off  your  desk  ($125 
and  up). 

But  pens  don't  have  to 
be  pricey  to  inspire  pas- 
sion. Paul  Willax  of  Em- 
pire of  America,  a  savings 
and  loan,  swears  by  his 
silver  Cross  pen  with  its 
extra-fine  point.  "I  always 
jot  down  my  brilliant 
ideas,"  he  says,  "and  if  I 
don't  write  with  a  fine 
point  I  can't  read  them  the 
next  day.  Since  I  some- 
times use  pens  people  give 
me,  the  world  has  lost 
some  of  its  greatest 
thoughts."  Cross'  classic 
design  pens  come  in  ev- 
erything from  chrome 
($10)  to  14-karat  gold 
($500). 

Sheaffer,  another  long- 
respected  maker  of  pens, 
also  has  a  line  that  begins 
with  a  $  1 .98  ballpoint  and 
rises  to  an  18-karat  gold 
Masterpiece  fountain  pen 
that  sells  for  $3,500.  Its 
bestseller  in  the  medium 
price  ranges  ($12.50  to 
$47)  is  its  classic  Targa,  in 
matte  black  and  stainless 
steel. 

But  there  are  those  who 


refuse  to  play  status  games  with  p 
Barbara  Walters  of  ABC  News 
Katharine  Graham,  chairman 
CEO  of  the  Washington 
Post  Co.,  use  the  pens 
their  office  supply  rooms 
provide.  Richard  Kress 
(president  of  the  Consum- 
er Products  Divisions  of 
North  American  Philips 
Corp.),  Edward  Meyer 
(chairman  and  president  of 
Grey  Advertising  Inc.)  and 
Carol  Bellamy  (New  York 
City  Council  president) 
think  more  about  the  color 
of  the  ink  than  the  pens 
they  write  with.  Their 
subordinates  have  learned 
to  sit  up  and  read  those  red 
and  green  memos. 

"Pens  are  like  jewelry, 
and  I  don't  want  to  have  to 
worry  about  them,"  says 
one  executive  recruiter.  "I 
want  six  Flairs  in  my 
briefcase  so  I  can  just 
reach  in  when  I  need  to 
and  grab  one." 

Wallace  D.  Riley,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  buys  his  Pen- 
tel  Rolling  Writers  by  the 
dozen  ($11.76  per  box  of 
12). "They're  great,"  he 
says  enthusiastically. 
"And  if  somebody  bor- 
rows one,  I  can  let  him 
keep  it." 

Cartier  pen,  $165 


Sheaffer  Targa,  $47 


This  red  Waterman  fountain  pen— from  the  popular  Ripple  line  Waterman  tin 
ant  during  the  1920s  in  a  variety  of  colors — is  one  especially  prized  by  collectoi 
has  a  14Kgold  nib,  a  hard  rubber-  cap  and  barrel,  and  a  lever-bar  filling  mechan 
Originally  S^.SO,  in  mint  condition  this  No.  52  model  is  worth  close  to  $100  toe 
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The  Piaget  Polo, 
he  world's  Ultimate  Sportswatch 

for  him  or  her. 


"his  is  a  rugged  yet  unmistakably 
mt  timepiece.  The  bracelet  is  hand- 
ed, link-by-link,  from  a  solid  block 
>K  gold;  each  link  is  individually 
ched  by  a  tiny  gold  screw. The  result 
new  dimension  in  flexibility.  The 
ching  case  is  sculpted  by  hand  in 


La  Cote -aux -Fees,  Switzerland. 

Inside  is  a  precise,  thin,  electronic 
quartz  movement  that  never  needs  wind- 
ing. The  man's  watch  is  a  total  of  136 
grams  of  18K  gold;  the  woman's,  91 
grams.  It  is  water-resistant.  And  shock - 
resistant.  You  never  have  to  take  it  off. 


The  Piaget  Polo  is  the  Ultimate 
sportswatch.  From  the  world's  most 
exquisite  watch  collection:  Piaget. 


For  brochure  send 
$1.50  to  Piaget,  Dept. 
FB,  650  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.,  NY.  10019. 


Faces 

Behind  The  Figures 


Edited  by  John  R.  Dorfman 

The  future  is  1986 


some  contribution  to  profits,  which 
were  $182  million  before  taxes  and 
adjustments.  In  Europe,  Ericsson  has 
about  15%  of  the  electronic  office 
equipment  market  (around  30%  in 
the  Nordic  countries).  By  1984  office 
gear  will  pass  telephone  equipment  as 
Ericsson's  main  business  (the  firm  is 
also  in  military  communications,  ca- 
ble and  electronics). 

Svedberg  gets  credit  for  having  res- 
cued Ericsson  from  the  financial  dol- 


Bjdrn  Svedberg  of  LM  Ericsson  Telephone  Co. 
Invading  the  U.S. — but  will  anybody  notice? 


The  battleground,  to  Bjorn  Svedberg, 
is  one  square  meter  in  size.  That's  the 
space  on  your  desk  for  electronic  of- 
fice equipment.  Right  now,  perhaps  a 
word  processor  or  personal  computer. 
But  what  will  be  there  in  ten  years? 

Ask  Svedberg,  the  tall,  blond  CEO 
of  Sweden's  LM  Ericsson  Telephone 
Co.,  and  he  will  turn  the  question 
around  on  you:  "What  would  you  like 
to  have  on  your  desk  today?"  Then  he 
goes  on,  "I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
have  access  to  data  banks  with  eco- 
nomic and  financial  information — 
current,  historical  and  projected.  Not 
necessarily  just  at  my  desk  but  also 
when  traveling.  And  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  communicate."  Extensive 
memory  and  copying  ability  might  be 
thrown  in,  too.  The  hardware  exists 
today,  Svedberg  says.  "The  problem  is 
for  the  user  to  specify  his  needs  and  to 
find  the  best  software." 

The  office  of  the  future,  Svedberg 
believes,  will  be  here  in  earnest  by 
1986.  That's  why  he's  pushing  Erics- 
son, one  of  the  world's  largest  makers 
of  telecommunications  equipment, 
into  office  electronics.  Office  equip- 
ment already  accounts  for  about  29% 
of  the  firm's  revenues,  which  were 
$2.6  billion  last  year,  and  is  making 


drums  a  few  years  ago  by  leading  de- 
velopment of  its  highly  successful 
AXE  switching  system.  Once  he  de- 
cided to  play  in  the  office  equipment 
game,  he  couldn't  afford  to  ignore  the 
buge  U.S.  market.  So  here  he  is,  start- 
ing from  a  zero  market  share  against 
the  likes  of  IBM,  AT&T,  Xerox  and 
Wang.  For  starters  he  has  lined  up 
some  allies.  Ericsson  is  selling 
switching  equipment  through  Hon- 
eywell to  get  a  foot  in  the  office  door. 
Atlantic  Richfield  (see  Forbes,  June 
20)  is  backing  the  venture  with  at 
least  $140  million  so  far. 

Why  should  Americans  choose 
Ericsson's  machines?  Svedberg  points 
to  the  care  that  has  been  taken  on 
human  engineering  (keyboard  com- 
fort, elimination  of  flicker,  screen  ad- 
justability and  the  like).  The  big  ques- 
tion now  is  whether  Americans  will 
pay  the  premium  price  Ericsson  is 
asking  for  these  machines. — J.R.D. 

Radio  eavesdropping 

Hal  Evans,  the  49-year-old  founder 
and  president  of  AudiScan  Inc.,  re- 
members the  day,  four  years  ago, 
when  the  idea  for  his  firm  was  born. 
Evans,  then  part-owner  and  manager 


of  a  Shrcveport,  La.  inspirational-i 
sic  radio  station,  was  parked  at  a 
light  when  a  carload  of  teenaj 
pulled  up  alongside.  Suddenly  the 
tion  he  was  listening  to  switchec 
the  one  they  were  tuned  to.  "Who 
got  to  the  office  I  asked  the  engiri 
how  that  could  happen,"  Evans 
calls.  "He  explained  that  radios 
only  receive,  but  also  transmit." 

That  gave  Evans  the  idea  of  build 
a  device  to  find  out  what  people  w 
listening  to  on  their  car  radios.  | 
engineer  in  Dallas,  whom  Evj 
won't  name  (lest  others  beat  a  parii 
his  door),  came  up  with  a  prelimin 
design  in  about  20  minutes,  and  i 
diScan  was  born. 

Evans  or  one  of  his  associates  siti 
a  parked  car  near  an  intersection,  i 
lates  a  car  with  the  AudiScan  antei 
and  determines  what  station  its  rid 
are  listening  to.  They  record  the  cj 
make  and  approximate  year,  the  tii 
of  day  and  the  location.  Using  t 
technique,  Evans  surveys  whj 
cities,  like  Austin,  Tex.,  Wichl 
Kans.  or  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Them 
sells  the  survey  to  station  ownersi 
$850  to  $2,500.  They,  in  turn,  use  1 
attract  advertisers  or  as  a  progra 
ming  tool.  AudiScan  also  offers 
surveys  directly  to  advertisers. 

As  a  broadcaster,  Evans  had  b< 
looking  for  a  car  radio  audience  s 
veying  technique.  Telephone  polli 
according  to  Evans,  cannot  be  cou 
ed  upon  to  accurately  reflect  car 
tening.  "Do  you  know  what  stat 
you  were  listening  to  in  your  car  1 
Thursday  at  8  a.m.?"  he  asks  point 


AudiScan  founder  Hal  Evans 
He  knows  what  you  listen  to. 
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NOT  A  CROWD 
IN  THE  SKY 


WITH  TWA's  747  AMBASSADOR  CLASS  TO  EUROPE  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CARD, YOU'RE  ALWAYS  AHEAD  OF  THE  CROWD. 


If  you're  going  to  Europe  or  the  Middle  East  on 
business,  TWA's  Ambassador  Class  and  the  American 
Express  Card  make  it  easy. 

TWA's  Ambassador  Class  business  section  is  in  a 
class  by  itself —a  separate,  roomy 
cabin  with  just  six  seats  across.  So 
you'll  never  be  caught  in  the  middle 

And  the  seats  are  designed  with 
your  comfort  in  mind  — bigger  and 
wider,  with  more  recline  than  coach. 
So  there's  more  elbowroom  to  work, 
more  legroom  to  stretch  out  and  relax 

And  in  TWA's  Ambassador  Class, 
you  get  a  lot  more  than  a  roomy  cabin 


includes  an  appetizer,  a  choice  of  three  entrees 
(served  on  fine  china)  and  a  selection  of  international 
wines.  And  to  top  it  off,  you  can  sit  back  and  relax 
with  cognac  or  a  liqueur. 

And  to  make  any  trip  easier, 
don't  leave  home  without  the 
American  Express  Card.  It's  known 
and  welcomed  all  over  the  world.  So 
you  can  use  it  to  pay  for  your  TWA 
tickets,  car  rentals,  hotels,  meals- 
just  about  anything  under  the  sun. 

So  take  the  American  Express 
Card  and  TWA's  Ambassador 
Class  to  Europe  or  the 


In  addition  to  complimentary  cocktails,  your  meal      Middle  East.  And  stay  ahead  of  the  crowd 

You're  going  to  like  us 


Faces 

Behind  the  Figures 


ly.  Besides,  Evans  notes,  even  though 
about  half  of  all  car  drivers  keep  their 
radios  on,  many  of  them  don't  know 
what  station  they're  listening  to. 

So  far,  Evans'  privately  held  firm  is 
tiny,  with  estimated  1983  revenues  of 
$160,000.  Evans  says  he  has  had  re- 
quests to  do  surveys  on  cities  like  Los 
Angeles  and  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  but 
that,  at  this  point,  it  would  be  too 
expensive  for  him  to  survey  a  large, 
sprawling  city. 

AudiScan  does  its  surveys  in  un- 
marked cars  or  vans  and  won't  tell 
station  owners  when  or  where  it  will 
strike  next.  "We  had  one  fellow  who 
tried  to  pad  the  survey,"  Evans  recalls. 

Could  AudiScan  monitor  home  lis- 
tening the  same  way?  Evans  scoffs. 
There  is,  he  says,  "just  too  much  in- 
terference with  televisions  and  toast- 
ers and  home  computers.  Besides,  I 
think  there  might  be  some  privacy 
problems." — Janet  Bamford 


Laughing  in  the  storm 

Most  property  and  casualty  insurance 
executives  are  busy  nursing  their  ul- 
cers. But  Robert  Haugh,  57-year-old 
president  of  The  St.  Paul  Cos.,  Inc., 
continues  to  enjoy  his  boating,  tennis 
and  his  collection  of  uncirculated 
British  and  U.S.  coins.  In  1982,  a  bad 
year  for  the  industry,  the  $2.2  billion 


(revenues)  insurer  posted  record  oper- 
ating earnings  of  $196  million,  up 
11%  from  1981. 

"The  tremendous  pop  lh  our  earn- 
ings," he  says,  was  created  by  a  sub- 
sidiary that,  as  it  happens,  doesn't  fit 
in  with  St.  Paul's  often-stated  strategy 
of  sticking  to  insurance.  John  Nuveen 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  the  bond  dealers  and  in- 
vestment bankers,  achieved  a  remark- 
able $32  million  profit  last  year  on 
revenues  of  $123  million.  Haugh  and 
Chairman  Carl  B.  Drake  Jr.  have  dis- 
carded all  of  St.  Paul's  noninsurance 
operations  except  for  Nuveen,  which 
was  acquired  in  1974  for  about  $10 
million.  "It  doesn't  fit,  but  it's  made  a 
pot  of  money  for  us,"  beams  Haugh,  a 
35-year  company  veteran  who  studied 
law  at  Marquette  University.  "Do  you 
know  Latin?  Res  ipsa  loquitur — the 
thing  speaks  for  itself." 

St.  Paul's  ability  to  buck  the  indus- 
try tide  is  also  attributable  to  adroit 
niche-picking.  For  example,  the  com- 
pany recently  saw  the  potential  in 
designing  a  special  package  of  insur- 
ance protection  to  meet  the  needs  of 
country  clubs.  Once  a  niche  is  identi- 
fied, Haugh  says,  "our  strategy  is  to 
get  in  fast  and  stay  there." 

St.  Paul's  mainstay  niche  is  selling 
insurance  to  health  care  providers.  It 
dominates  the  market  for  medical 
malpractice  insurance.  But  Haugh 
prefers  to  think  in  broader  terms. 
"Health  care  providers  have  sales  of 
around  $322  billion,  or  10%  of  the 
GNP,"  he  notes.  "Their  insurance 
needs  amount  to  about  $3.5  billion 
[premiums]  a  year."  St.  Paul  has  a 
healthy  10%  of  that  $3.5  billion. 

Haugh  likes  to  slice  the  health  pro- 
vider market  into  three  parts:  hospi- 


tals (42%),  doctors  (19%)  and  "otrj 
(39%).  He  is  keenly  interested  in  i 
"other"  category — dentists,  nui 
and  some  200  kinds  of  therapei 
services — which,  he  notes,  are  gr 
ing  about  13%  a  year. 

Haugh  thinks  the  near-suic 
price  wars  that  have  been  buffei 
his  industry  for  the  past  four  yi 
will  abate  this  year.  The  wars  are 
ready  causing  pain;  he  expects  sc 
sizable  companies  to  begin  show 
cash  flow  problems.  St.  Paul  isn't 
mune,  of  course,  but  it's  comparat 
ly  secure  in  its  niches.  It  doesn't  ■ 
phasize  consumer  lines,  where  tr 
are  few  places  to  hide  from  the  cc 
petitive  winds.  These  days,  in  fact, 
Paul  isn't  even  pushing  auto  m: 
ance  policies  unless  the  custoi 
wants  to  buy  a  package  that  also 
eludes  home  insurance. — J.R.D. 


Top  bidder 


David  Wickins  of  British  Car  Auction 
Swallow  Britain,  then  try  the  V.S 


"I'd  been  eyeing  the  U.S.  for 
years,"  says  David  Wickins.  Tb.2 
leisurely  eyeing.  But  the  chairmar 
British  Car  Auction  Group  moves  f 
once  he  makes  up  his  mind. 

In  the  last  15  months  Wickins  1 
bought  auctions  in  six  U.S.  cit 
through  his  new  Anglo-Amerii 
Auto  Auctions,  Inc.  His  Detroit,  E 
las  and  Kansas  City  sites  boast 
many  as  1,000  cars  auctioned  off 
weekly  session.  That's  a  car  every 
seconds.  Very  nice,  since  the  bre 
even  point  for  most  auctions 
around  300  cars  per  week,  accord 
to  Michael  Richardson,  who  n 
Anglo-American's  U.S.  operati 
based  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Car  auctions  are  a  big  business.  1 
roughly  200  U.S.  auctions  sell  th 
million  cars  a  year.  The  majority 
dealer  trade-ins;  the  rest  come  mai 


Robert  Haugh,  president  of  The  St.  Paul  Cos. 

What  to  do  when  everyone  around  you  is  committing  price  suicide. 
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Uncle  Sam  and  Ma  Bell  just 
gave  you  a  chance  to  own 
a  better  business  phone  system. 


As  you  know,  Uncle  Sam  and 
tell  have  agreed  to  let  more  than 
iphone  company  have  a  crack  at 
:  business. 

i  So  now,  you  don't  have  to  live 
a  business  phone  system  you 
t  really  like.  Now  you  can  shop 
nd  for  the  best  deal  you  can  find, 
lout  anxiety. 

Who  to  call  first? 

We  recommend  you  call  us. 
:utone®  We're  the  nation's  largest 
pendent  designer  and  marketer 
jsmess  telephone  systems.  We're 
3nly  strictly-business  business 
ne  company  in  all  50  states.  And 
'e  been  helping  companies  of  all 
s  and  sizes  for  more  than  45  years. 

Call  Executone.  Let  an  expert 
i  has  grown  up  being  competitive 
you  an  appraisal  and  recommen- 
Dn  about  your  whole  phone  system. 


The  chances  are  good  you'll  be 
sending  Uncle  and  Ma  a  nice  little 
thank  you  card. 

800-645-1111 

Executone  inc. 

The  Nationwide  Business  Phone  Company  SM 

A  COH7EL  COMPANY 


Ok,  Executone.  Show  me  how  to 
save  money  and  own  a  better 
business  telephone  system. 

□  Please  send  descriptive 
brochure. 

□  Have  representative  phone  for 
appointment. 

Name  


Phone  #. 
Firm  


No.  of  Phones- 
Street  


City. 


.State  Zip. 


MAIL  TO:  Executone  inc. 

Two  Jericho  Plaza 
I_f/i  1/7/83  Jericho,  N.Y  1 1 753 

Executone®  is  a  registered  trademark  ot  Executone  inc 
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from  manufacturers  and  leasing  com- 
pany fleets.  Average  selling  price  is 
$4,300  a  car.  It  all  added  up  to  a  $12.9 
billion  market  last  year.  Anglo-Amer- 
ican expects  to  sell  about  $800  mil- 
lion worth  of  cars  this  year,  or  about 
6%  of  the  market.  The  biggest  share 
belongs  to  Manheim  Auctions,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Cox  Broadcasting,  with 
15  sites  and  about  $34  million  of  an- 
nual sales. 

An  accountant  by  training,  Wick- 
ins,  63,  started  BCA  in  time  to  catch 
the  postwar  boom.  The  $470  million 
company,  which  also  has  a  charter 
airline  among  its  other  interests,  to- 
day sells  70%  of  the  cars  auctioned  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  he  says. 

Now,  he  is  eager  to  take  Anglo- 
American  public.  "We'll  probably  do 
it  in  the  next  six  months,"  he  said 
when  Forbes  caught  up  with  him  re- 
cently in  Chicago.  In  the  next  room  of 
Wickins'  suite  at  The  Drake  hotel, 
Richardson  was  telling  an  auction 
owner  the  same  thing. 

They  have  bought  out  most  opera- 
tors with  half  cash,  half  equity  in 
Anglo-American.  If  an  owner  is  ready 
to  retire,  as  Wickins  says  many  are, 
the  deal  sounds  good.  And  now  that 
car  buying  is  reviving,  it  looks  like 
Wickins  couldn't  have  timed  his  en- 
try into  the  U.S.  market  better. 
Emerging  from  his  negotiations  grin- 
ning, Richardson  agrees.  "Give  us 
seven  auctions,"  he  says.  "We  just  got 
another  one." — Jill  Bettner 

Core  strategy 

"I  have  tried  to  buy  a  number  of  black 
newspapers  over  the  past  few  years, 
and  in  every  case  I  failed.  Starting  the 
National  Leader  seemed  like  a  natural 
alternative  to  those  failures,"  says  Ra- 
gan  Henry,  part-time  Philadelphia 
lawyer  and  full-time  media  wheeler- 
dealer.  Ragan  Henry  is  a  partner  in 
one  of  Philadelphia's  largest  law 
firms,  Wolf,  Block,  Schorr  &  Solis- 
Cohen.  He  believes  that  the  Leader  is 
needed  to  tie  together  the  communi- 
ties served  by  well  over  200  local 
black  papers  today.  But  make  no  mis- 
take about  Henry's  motives.  "I'm  no 
crusader,"  he  says,  "I  am  in  this  to 
make  money." 

Henry,  49,  so  far  has  not  seen  any 
income  from  his  endeavor.  He  and 
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Media  magnate  Ra^an  Henry 

"I  am  no  crusader.  I  am  in  this  to  make  money. 


nine  partners  have  put  in  something 
over  $2  million  since  May  1982  and 
currently  are  dropping  about  $15,000 
a  month.  Henry  says  he  isn't  worried. 
"I  could  continue  to  lose  money  at 
this  rate  forever,"  he  says,  "but  I  have 
no  intention  of  doing  so.  I  believe  that 
the  paper  will  be  profitable  by  May." 

A  printing  plant  in  New  Jersey 
turns  out  the  paper,  which  claims  a 
paid  circulation  in  excess  of  100,000, 
more  than  half  of  it  by  mail.  Henry  is 
now  signing  up  local  papers  that  will 
use  the  Leader  as  their  core.  He  will 
provide  the  locals  with  camera-ready 
pages  for  which  they  will  pay  only 
about  $100  a  week.  They  will  print 
Henry's  32-page  paper  and  then  wrap 
their  8-  to  16-page  local  papers  around 
it.  The  locals  will  share  20%  of  the 
national  advertising  revenue  in  pro- 
portion to  their  circulation.  In  these 
cases,  of  course,  Henry  gets  his  paper 
printed  and  distributed  for  nothing. 

Ragan  Henry  knows  his  way  around 
the  media  world.  The  company  he 
started  in  1972  owns  six  radio  sta- 
tions, plus  a  TV  station  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.  Total  broadcast  revenues  are 
around  $19  million.  The  TV  station  is 
soon  to  be  sold,  in  exchange  for  two 
radio  stations  and  cash,  as  Henry  at- 
tempts to  reduce  debt  from  $45  mil- 
lion to  about  $10  million. 

While  his  primary  motive  is  mon- 
ey, he  also  sees  the  Leader  as  a  way  to 
weld  together  America's  black  com- 
munities. "The  local  papers  have  nei- 
ther the  resources  nor  the  will  to  com- 
municate nationally.  Within  five 
years,  we  believe  that  the  Leader  has  a 
potential  audience  of  up  to  2  million." 

Will  the  Leader  back  a  1984  presi- 
dential candidate-  Henry  says  that  so 
far  the  paper  is  not  backing  anyone: 


"What  Jesse  Jackson  is  doing  is  inn 
esting  and  I  see  some  benefits,  bu 
don't  think  it  leads  to  the  Wh| 
House." — Stanley  W.  Angrist 

Risky  business 

When  the  Soviet  Union  shot  dowJ 
Korean  Air  Lines  747  in  Septem 
the  political  shock  waves  spra 
worldwide.  But  the  financial  lmw 
hit  hardest  in  London.  Lloyd's  of  Lfl 
don,  the  295-year-old  insurance  m 
ketplace  that  has  insured  everytbi 
from  Betty  Grable's  legs  to  Skyij 
has  already  paid  out  S35  million 
settle  "war  risk"  claims  for  the  t 
stroyed  airplane.  Over  the  next  sew 
al  years  insurance  claims  for  "pas« 
ger  liability"  of  up  to  $400  milli 
will  trickle  into  the  market. 

Lloyd's,  which  carried  75%  of  t 
Korean  jet's  coverage,  is  the  worli 
largest  insurance  institution.  It  b 
20,000  members  who  pledge  their  p 
sonal  wealth  to  underwrite  risks  a 
more  than  200  brokerage  compani 
that  seek  business  in  the  mark 
While  profits,  which  totaled  S39i 
million  in  1980  (the  most  ret* 
Lloyd's  accounting  year),  have  ris 
steadily  over  the  last  decade,  so  ha 
the  number  of  scandals,  the  biggt 
being  the  "Howden  affair." 

Last  year  Alexander  &  Alexand 
the  second-largest  U.S.  broker,  pi 
$300  million  for  Lloyd's-affilii 
Howden  group  and  then,  discoveri 
shortfalls  in  reserves,  alleged  tl 
Howden  directors  had  channel 
company  funds  into  secret  offsbi 
reinsurance  companies. 

The  recent  scandals  mean  thd 
tough  job  will  be  faced  by  the  a 
Lloyd's  chairman,  to  be  elected  so 
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What  makes  your  employees  exceptional 
is  what  makes  our  employees  exceptional. 


They  begin  with  the  best  education. 

Take  Chung-Hyun  Nam,  Vice  President  of  Daewoo 
Engineering.  He  has  a  Ph.D.  in  Civil  Engineering  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

And  Young-Kook  Kang,  Managing  Director  of 
Daewoo  Heavy  Industries.  He  has  a  Ph.D.  in  Electrical 
Engineering  from  Columbia  University. 

And  Keh-Sik  Min,  Managing  Director  of  Daewoo 
Shipbuilding,  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  Naval  Architecture  and 
Marine  Engineering  at  MIT. 

The  list  continues.  It's  one  reason  Daewoo  continues 
to  grow.  There  are  70,000  good  people  at  Daewoo.  Get  to 
know  a  few,  and  you  could  discover  what  a  lot  of  American 
companies  have  already. 

Daewoo  International  (America)  Corp.  (212)  909-8200 
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to  succeed  Sir  Peter  Green,  who  re- 
signed in  September.  "We  will  have  to 
be  seen  to  keep  a  high  standard  of 
security,"  says  Murray  Lawrence,  48, 
a  low-key  Lloyd's  underwriter  many 
insiders  see  as  the  favorite  for  the 
chairmanship.  Lawrence  heads  the 
underwriting  arm  of  C.T.  Bowring 
Ltd.  (run  by  the  biggest  U.S.  broker, 
Marsh  &  McLennan). 

In  response  to  the  scandals,  Lloyd's 
has  launched  no  fewer  than  ten  in- 
quiries into  the  conduct  of  its  under- 
writers. It  is  imposing  new  rules  for 
disclosure  to  prevent  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. And,  under  a  new  law  passed 
by  Parliament  last  year,  insurance 


Murray  Lawrence  of  Lloyd's  of  London 
The  favorite. 

brokerage  firms  will  be  forced  to  di- 
vest their  shareholdings  in  insurance 
underwriters  by  1987. 

Lawrence,  who  served  as  Lloyd's 
deputy  chairman  in  1982,  would  have 
to  steer  the  insurance  market 
smoothly  through  all  these  changes. 
With  classic  British  understatement, 
he  says,  "It's  bound  to  be  disruptive." 
But  the  disruptions  are  essential  to 
uphold  Lloyd's  image  in  the  U.S., 
where  it  earns  nearly  half  its  premium 
income. — Rosemary  Brady 

A  youngster  on 
golden  pond 

It's  one  thing  to  become  a  top-notch 
manager  at  an  early  age  at  a  major 
investment  banking  firm.  It's  quite 
another  to  chuck  a  seven-figure  in- 
come and  the  perks  that  go  with  it. 
But  Richard  T.  Curvin,  42,  a  manag- 


Richard  Curvin  of  First  Boston  Corp. 
Real  retirement  planning. 


ing  director  of  First  Boston  Corp.  and 
a  director  of  its  holding  company, 
First  Boston,  Inc.,  is  deserting  what  he 
calls  a  "one-sided  existence."  He's  re- 
tiring Jan.  1  to  bucolic  upstate  New 
York.  Says  he:  "I've  achieved  what  I 
wanted  to  achieve.  And  if  I  accumu- 
lated any  more  money,  I'd  have  to 
wonder  what  I'd  do  with  it." 

In  1976,  when  Curvin  became  a 
managing  director  at  First  Boston  in 
charge  of  municipal  bond  trading, 
First  Boston  was  entering  a  tailspin.  In 
1978,  for  example,  the  company 
earned  only  $1.1  million  on  revenues 
of  $97  million.  But  last  year  the  com- 
pany earned  a  whopping  $93  million 
on  revenues  of  $500  million.  The 
stock  price  has  climbed  from  around 
10  in  1977  to  over  40  recently.  Cur- 
vin, who  eventually  supervised  trad- 
ing not  only  in  munis  but  in  corporate 
bonds  and  equities  as  well,  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  turnaround.  He 
played  a  tough  game,  driving  subordi- 
nates hard  but  increasing  salary  and 
bonus  for  those  who  performed.  "I 
pushed  to  make  First  Boston  more  of  a 
meritocracy  than  a  tenure-ocracy,"  he 
says.  He  also  pushed  decentralization, 
allowing  his  charges  to  rise  or  fall  on 
their  own  decisions.  In  so  doing,  he 
achieved  a  reputation  for  punishing 
the  ineffectual. 

Even  when  he  was  starting  his  ca- 
reer on  Wall  Street  in  1963  as  a  mu- 
nicipal bond  trader  at  L.F.  Rothschild 
he  was  planning  an  early  retirement, 
taking  a  cue  from  his  father,  Winthrop 
Curvin,  who  gleefully  retired  at  55 
after  a  distinguished  career  at  Smith 
Barney. 

Curvin,  who  is  divorced  and  has 
two  children,  is  thinking  of  buying  a 


camper  and  roaming  the  U.S. 
Canada,  stopping  to  hunt  and  fl 
Other  possibilities:  learning  how 
fly  airplanes,  buying  some  farmh 
and  a  few  dairy  cows,  doing  sal 
woodworking,  maybe  taking  a  cou 
or  two  at  Cornell  in  Ithaca,  whicli 
near  his  retirement  home.  Vagi 
Yes,  but  he  can  afford  to  be.  He! 
pects  to  wind  up  his  career  with  so 
62,000  shares  of  First  Boston  st<j 
worth  about  $2.54  million.  Sail 
plus  bonus  for  the  past  three  yej 
totaled  at  least  $2  million.  Some 
that  is  certainly  salted  away  sii 
Curvin  claims  he's  never  driven  ai 
thing  but  nonluxury  cars  or  motor 
cles  and  has  always  been,  and  expe 
to  remain,  frugal. — Martin  Love 

Venture  consultants? 

George  Braxton  Bennett,  the  39-ye 
old  founder  and  chairman  of  Bosti 
based  consulting  firm  Braxton  Aff 
ates,  has  this  little  idea.  In  a  nutsb 
he  wants  to  marry  consulting  i 
venture  capital. 

Bennett  already  has  a  consult: 
operation.  He  plans  to  spring  man) 
his  70  professionals  on  fledgling  v 
ture-backed  companies  when  the  0 
sultants  have  free  or  idle  time.  Br 
ton  would  offer,  say,  $20,000  wortf 
consulting  time  monthly  to  a  $20  n 
lion  venture  capital  fund.  In  retu 
Braxton's  new  venture  arm,  Braxi 
Enterprises,  would  take  perhaps 
of  the  funds'  profits. 

Shouldn't  consultants  help  a  co 
pany  keep  a  tight  grip  on  its  equi 
not  spread  it  around?  Bennett,  a  C 
negie-Mellon  M.B.A.  partial  to  b 
serge  suits,  answers  with  icy  disd 
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ne  smaller  the  world  gets,  the  bigger 
br  insurance  organization  has  to  be. 


i|e  all  know  the  world  isn't 
■jig  any  smaller.  But  the 
lid  of  business  certainly  is, 

day.  That  is  due,  in  a  very 
kficant  way,  to  the  fact  that 
a  international  borders  no 
Her  act  as  boundaries  to 
ipess. 

Jpcause  of  that,  it  is  critical 
1  rour  business  to  have  an 
<  ranee  organization  that 
irws  the  local  laws  and  reg- 
ions of  each  country  you 
:j-ate  in.  And,  just  as  impor- 
jL  you  need  an  insurance 
■jinization  that  has  the  re- 
ijxes  and  capabilities  to  man- 
ilyour  wide-ranging  needs. 


Is  that  too  much  to  ask  for? 
Does  finding  one  insurance 
organization  that's  local  all 
over  the  world  sound  impossi- 
ble to  you? 

There  is  one. 

AFIA. 

In  fact,  you  may  already  be 
doing  business  with  us.  In  the 
U.S.  and  some  other  countries 
we  are  known  as  AFIA,  but  in 
many  countries  around  the 
world  we  are  known  by  the 
name  of  one  of  our  affiliates  or 
member  companies- Aetna 
Insurance  Company,  The 
American  Insurance  Company, 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 


Company,  The  Hartford 
Insurance  Company,  The 
Home  Insurance  Company  and 
St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company  to  name 
but  a  few. 

At  AFIA,  we  feel  at  home 
all  over  the  world. 

That's  because  we  are  at  home 
all  over  the  world.  90%  of  our 
6,000  people  are  local  nation- 
als, so  they  know  the  idiosyn- 
crasies, the  nuances,  the  customs 
and  the  laws  which  govern  the 
way  business  is  done  in  each  of 
their  countries.  And  because 
they  know  where  the  pitfalls 
are,  their  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise can  make  a  big  difference 
for  you. 

It's  this  combination  of  local 
expertise  and  AFIA's  enormous 
worldwide  resources  (250  of- 
fices around  the  world)  which 
can  make  AFIA  such  an  invalu- 
able asset  to  your  company.  In 
every  area  of  service  and  for 
every  kind  of  insurance  AFIA's 
worldwide  network  is  there  to 
assist  you,  to  be  your  eyes  and 
ears,  to  give  you  representation 
wherever  in  the  world  you  are. 

So,  when  it  comes  to  protect- 
ing your  business  anywhere  in 
the  world,  you  should  consider 
an  insurance  organization  that 
is  at  home  all  over  the  world. 


AFIA 


WORLDWIDE  INSURANCE 

Helping  business 
grow  overseas  since  1918. 


AFIA,  110  William  Street,  New  York,  NY  10038, 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Houston, 
Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Washington,  D.C.  and  230  other  cities  around  the  world. 
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for  doubters.  "We  would  give  the  ven- 
ture capitalist  a  larger  staff  than  any 
of  his  competitors  and  access  to  con- 
sultants from  the  top  B-schools  in  the 
country  with  no  cash  outlays,"  he 
proclaims. 

Bennett,  an  alumnus  of  the  Boston 
Consulting  Group  (BCG),  helped  to 
start  Bain  &  Co.  before  striking  out  on 
his  own  in  1976.  Recently  he  lured  to 
Braxton  John  Roach,  a  nine-year  BCG 
veteran  who  more  recently  left  as 
head  of  Booz,  Allen  &.  Hamilton's 
strategic  management  group.  The  pair 
will  head  up  Braxton's  own  fledgling 
venture  capital  group,  Braxton  Enter- 
prises, which  expects  to  have  lined  up 
something  approaching  $50  million 
in  capital  to  invest  in  startups  by 
year's  end.  Bennett  plans  to  use  the 
venture  scheme  as  a  carrot  to  entice 
the  brightest  B-school  grads  to  Brax- 
ton. In  return  for  their  "free"  time, 
the  consultants  would  get  equity  po- 
sitions in  Braxton  Enterprises  and 
sometimes  in  the  startup  businesses 
it  backs. 

Gad,  what  a  future  Bennett  and 
Roach  prophesy.  They  think  their 
novel  approach  can  enable  $10  mil- 
lion (revenues)  Braxton  to  overtake 
giant  rivals  Booz  and  McKinsey  in  five 
years.  That  would  be  quite  a  feat  con- 
sidering that  Booz,  Allen's  revenues 


are  20  times,  McKinsey's  15  times, 
larger  than  Braxton's.  But  they  figure 
Braxton's  venture  capital  deals  will 
entice  other  consulting'  firms  into 
mergers  with  Braxton.  "So  far  merg- 
ing professional  consulting  firms  has 
been  like  trying  to  get  two  porcupines 
to  make  love,"  Bennett  says. 

If  the  marriage  of  consulting  with 
venture  capital  is  such  a  good  idea, 
why  haven't  other  consultants  tried 
it?  Barks  Bennett:  "We  are  not  tried- 
and-true  vanilla  consultants.  They 
don't  take  risks.  We're  going  to  stir 
this  industry  up." — John  A.  Byrne 

No  cash,  no  carry 

Shoplifting  may  not  be  the  world's 
oldest  profession,  but  it  must  be  right 
up  there  among  the  top  alltime 
growth  industries.  Current  estimates 
are  that  it  costs  U.S.  retailers  from  $7 
billion  to  $9  billion  a  year. 

That  spells  opportunity  for  Tom 
Loemker,  53,  divisional  president  at 
Pitney  Bowes  Inc.,  the  Stamford, 
Conn. -based  company  best  known  for 
its  invention  of,  and  virtual  lock  on 
(94%  market  share),  the  postage  me- 
ter business.  This  summer  PB  an- 
nounced that  it  is  heading  full  tilt  into 
electronic  article  surveillance  (EAS), 
which  means  those  white  plastic  tags 
that  stores  attach  to  clothes  to  dis- 
courage five-finger  discounters. 

The  EAS  market  is  growing,  too — 
about  25%  to  30%  a  year  from  its 
current  $100  million  level — and  it  ap- 
pears the  surface  has  barely  been 
scratched.  That's  one  reason  Loemker 
thinks  PB  can  succeed  in  its  foray 
against  such  tough  competition  as 


J 


\1 


ry 

4 


George  Braxton  Bennett  ( r 
Calling  all  porcupine^ 


and  John  Roach  of  Braxton  Affiliates 


Tom  Loemker  of  Pitney  Bon  es  Inc. 
Technology  versus  sticky  Jinget 

Sensormatic  Electronics  Corp.,  \ 
company  that  pioneered  EAS  andr 
has  fully  70%  of  the  total  businea 

Loemker  touts  PB's  "smart"  | 
that  eliminates  false  alarms  causa 
baby  strollers,  umbrellas,  etc.  "if 
means  frustrated  salespeople  d< 
turn  the  system  off,  which  is  a  pi 
lem  right  now,"  he  says.  "Shoplift 
have  wised  up  to  EAS  system 
they'll  take  an  item  near  the  alarn 
see  if  it's  working  right." 

To  get  to  the  market  quickly- 
wants  to  have  customers  by  A] 
1984 — PB  has  signed  a  market 
agreement  with  Security  Tag  S 
terns,  a  Florida-based  EAS  vent 
that  went  public  18  months  ago. 

Loemker,  a  tall,  amiable  Pin 
Bowes  lifer  who  joined  the  comp; 
after  two  years  in  the  Army  and  t 
degrees  from  Dartmouth,  calls 
move  a  "natural  extension  of,"  nc 
diversification  from,  PB's  main  liru 
business.  Understandable,  consu 
ing  that  PB  recently  announced 
would  give  up  the  ghost  in  one  si 
diversification,  word  processors. 

Not  incidentally,  perhaps,  Loem 
guided  one  of  PB's  most  success 
acquisitions,  Monarch  Marking  S 
terns,  as  it  grew  from  S30  mill 
sales  in  1970  to  some  $150  million 
10%  of  PB's  total,  in  1982.  Monarc 
now  the  world's  largest  suppliei 
labeling  and  marking  systems  to 
tailers.  Along  with  EAS,  it  will 
pushing  a  "smart"  labeling  gun  lini 
with  a  company's  central  invent 
computer. — Laura  Saunders 
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II  the  world's  great  thinkers,  which  is  the  greatest? 

single  chip  can  already  remember  over  256,000  pieces  of  information.  And  come  up 
swers  in  milliseconds.  Will  chips  ever  be  able  to  reason  like  people?  We  don't  know, 
ire's  certainly  no  question  they're  a  powerful  toot  with  enormous  potential, 
lied  is  helping  them  reach  that  potential.  We  introduced  the  first  ultra-pure  chemicals 
Ip  make  it  possible  to  pack  even  more  information  on  each  chip, 
day,  we're  the  largest  U.S.  supplier  of  materials  (chemicals  and  precision 
inic  components)  to  the  semiconductor  industry.  And  a  leader  in  R&D.  We're 
:o  stay  a  leader.  Helpirjg  chips  become  smarter  can  only  help  us  profit, 
n't  have  to  be  Einstein  to  see  that. 


JXIED 

Cr^rzA}  Corporation 


Chemicals/Fibers  &  Plastics/Oil  &  Gas/Electronics/Aerospace/Automotive/lndustrial/Health  &  Scientific 


©  1983  Allied  Corp. 


We  mean 
business. 


/Ai 


mak  mi 

We're  spreading  our  corporate  wings. 


As  America  heads  toward  a  new 
prosperity,  we  re  increasing  our  stake 
in  the  basic  energy  resources  to  fuel 
our  nation's  productive  resurgence. 
Our  recent  merger  with  Belco  Petro- 
leum Corporation  is  an  example. 

With  this  merger,  our  net  proved 
reserves  of  natural  gas  have  in- 
creased from  202  biilion  to  over  one 
trillion  cubic  feet.  Our  net  proved 
reserves  of  oil  have  increased  from 
3.9  million  to  74  million  barrels.  Our 
net  production  of  na  a  gas  has 
more  than  doubled,  to  57  billion  cubic 


feet,  and  our  net  oil  production  has 
increased  over  1 2  times  from  639.000 
barrels  to  7,700,000  barrels. 

The  acquisition  has  added 
2,649,000  net  undeveloped  acres  to 
our  oil  and  gas  leaseholdings,  making 
a  total  now  available  to  us  of  more 
than  4.7  million  acres. 

We  believe  that  increasing  rewards 
await  those  who  commit  their  faith  and 
resources  to  building  the  new  pros- 
perity. We  make  that  commitment 
confidently. 


InterNorth  is  an  internal 
energy-based  corporation  involv 
exploration  and  production  of  oi 
natural  gas,  natural  gas  transp 
tion  and  distribution,  liquid  fuel! 
petrochemicals. 

Reserves  and  production  statistics  as  of  Dec.  I 


INTERNOR1 
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i  We  work 
;  for  Americ 


International  Headquarters,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

£  1983  Irtd 


The  Forbes/Wilshire  5000  Review 


f  suffering  secondaries.  Until  now  it  has  not  been  a 
by  fall  for  the  secondary  stocks.  Over  the  last  two 
[ks  Amex  issues  declined  1.9%  and  NASDAQ  issues 
[2.7%.  The  picture  is  similar  for  the  four- week  stretch 
pell.  Meanwhile,  primary  issues  and  blue  chips  contin- 
to  plod  ahead.  The  Dow  hit  an  alltime  high  of  1284 
Lng  the  last  two  weeks,  but  they  didn't  stay  long  at  this 
f  level.  Nevertheless,  the  industrials  show  a  1.4% 
ance  for  the  last  ten  trading  days, 
jhe  Forbes  500,  with  a  1.3%  gain,  was  nearly  as  strong 
he  Dow  during  the  two-week  period.  However,  on  a 
r-week  basis  the  Forbes  500  outperformed  the  Dow: 


3%  vs.  2.5%.  The  NYSE  also  managed  to  post  two-  and 
four-week  gains.  But  the  broader  NYSE  index  was  not  as 
strong  as  the  Forbes  500.  The  overall  market,  as  measured 
by  the  Wilshire,  managed  to  stay  in  positive  territory  on 
the  strength  of  the  higher-quality  issues. 

As  the  yardsticks  indicate,  investors  are  clearly  placing 
their  bets  on  major  corporations.  Over  the  last  month 
shares  of  small  corporations  declined  3.4%  while  those  of 
the  largest  firms  advanced  1.8%.  The  market  was  also 
steering  clear  of  high-volatility  and  high-growth  issues. 
Meanwhile,  the  P/E  multiples  on  the  Dow  and  Wilshire 
continue  to  expand. 


Close-up  On  The  Equity  Markets 


Performance  of  six  leading  indexes 

rcent  change 

Wilshire 
5000 

Forbes 
500 1 

Dow  Jones 
industrials 

NYSE 
Composite 

Amex  Market 
Value  Index 

NASDAQ 
Composite 

last  4  weeks 

1.6 

3.0 

2.5 

2.4 

-1.5 

-2.3 

last  52  weeks 

27.7 

23.7 

24.1 

25.1 

45.7 

42.1 

Stock  performance  based  on  five  key  investor  yardsticks 

rcent  change 

Company  size 

Volatility2 

P/E  multiple 

Dividend  yield 

Growth  profile3 

Share  price 

large 

small 

high 

low 

over  25 

under  5 

over  7.5% 

none 

high 

low 

over  $40 

under  $4 

1  last  4  weeks 

1.8 

-3.4 

-3.8 

1.2 

-2.8 

-3.3 

2.4 

-2.8 

-5.0 

2.1 

2.6 

-4.5 

last  52  weeks 

28.5 

112.7 

94.0 

40.3 

66.0 

103.3 

35.7 

101.0 

107.4 

40.0 

42.9 

102.2 

J  on  sales. 

ock's  sensitivity  to  overall  market  movement  High-volatility  issues  have  wide  price  fluctuations,  low-volatility  issues  are  more  stable, 
iantitative  evaluation  of  a  stock's  growth  image,  determined  by  Wilshire  Associates. 


-:  All  data  for  periods  ending  10/12/83.  Prepared  by  Wilshire  Associates,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
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Where  The  Action  Is 


Motown  revival.  Although  Detroit  has  been  on  the  mend 
for  some  time  and  there  is  still  uncertainty  about  the 
future  of  Japanese  export  quotas,  sales  of  U.S. -built  autos 
continue  to  improve.  Buying  of  auto  stocks  helped  propel 
consumer  durables,  with  a  2%  two-week  advance,  to  the 
lead  position  among  the  nine  sector  groups.  Consumer 
nondurables  followed  with  a  1.7%  gain.  Despite  the  well- 


publicized  problems  of  the  airlines,  transportation  I 
the  third  best  performing  group,  with  a  1.3%  advance 
Energy  shares  continued  to  slip,  with  a  1%  declinn 
two  weeks  and  a  1.5%  decline  for  four  weeks.  Rene 
popularity  of  large  automobiles  and  performance  vehi| 
isn't  enough  to  overcome  investor  perceptions  of  fu| 
mental  problems  for  these  stocks. 


r^^ent""c hange  in  last  52  weeks 


Percent  change  in  last  two  weeks 


Capital  goods 

+  100 

+  50 
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0 
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Technology 
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Utilities 
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What  The  Analysts  Think 


Seeing  new  numbers.  Perhaps  third-quarter  results  ex-  beleaguered  transportation  group  moved  from  sixth 
plain  the  wide  swings  in  analyst  opinions.  Consumer  fourth.  Technology  stocks,  however,  shot  up  even  mor 
durables  jumped  from  fourth  to  second  place,  while  the     from  ninth  to  fifth  place. 


The  experts'  consensus 


2.40 


2.48 


2.80 


J  L 


I    I  1 


.  Current 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Sector 

opinion 

2  weeks  ago 

4  weeks  a 

1 

Utilities 

2.22 

1 

1 

2 

Consumer  durables 

2.36 

4 

9 

3 

Raw  materials 

2.40 

2 

2 

4 

Transportation 

2.43 

6 

4 

5 

Technology 

2.49 

9 

7 

6 

Consumer  nondurables 

2.50 

7 

8 

7 

Capital  goods 

2.56 

3 

3 

8 

Energy 

2.72 

8 

6 

9 

Finance 

2.77 

5 

5 

Opinion  ratings  are  ranked  on  a  sc^le  of  1  (strong  buyl  to  5  (strong  selll  Data  reflect  the  rating  of  1,200  stocks,  while  the  sector  breakdowns  correspond  to  industry  gl 
views  of  200  institutional  analysts.  The  consensus  of  opinion  graph  is  the  composite     graphed  above  All  figures  are  weighted  for  market  capitalization. 


Note  All  data  lor  periods  ending  10/12/83.  Prepared  by  Wilshire  Associates,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
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The  Retirement  Plan  Puzzle 

We  help  you  put  the 
pieces  together. 


***** 


•  Tax  Equity  and 
:al  Responsibility 
(TEFRA),  the 
:ial  Security  Act 

sndments  of  1983  and  the  Supreme 
irt  Morris  decision  have  made  it  important 
sview  the  terms  of  every  retirement  plan, 
et  will  need  to  be  adjusted. 

ose  responsible  for  keeping  your  plan  in 
npliance  have  not  talked  to  you  recently, 
'd  be  wise  to  see  if  all  is  in  order.  Many 
brance  and  other  companies  have  cut  back 
actuarial  and  other  services  to  concentrate 
just  money  management.  This  could  leave 
n  sponsors  with  a  problem  they  may  not 
)w  exists. 

t  us.  The  Bankers  Life  of  Des  Moines  wel- 
nes  the  opportunity  to  help  you  bring  your 
n  into  compliance  with  the  new  requirements, 
i  can  still  get  the  plan  design,  administrative 
i  actuarial  services  you  need  from  the  com- 
ly  that  has  written  more  group  retirement 
ns  than  anyone  in  the  industry.  Just  as  we 


offered  help  with 
ERISA  and  ERTA,  we're 
ready  to  assist  you  with  the 
new  laws. 
It's  the  kind  of  help  you  expect 
from  a  company  with  over  700  pension  special- 
ists handling  $7  billion  of  retirement  assets  for 
15,000  corporate  customers. 

As  part  of  this  commitment  to  service,  we  are 
offering  a  special  report  that  will  help  you  better 
understand  "Current  Changes  in  the  Small 
Retirement  Plan."  For  your  free  copy,  mail  the 
coupon.  Or  call  your  Group  Office  of  The  Bankers 
Life  of  Des  Moines  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 

THE  BANKERS  LIFE,  Consumer  Services.  Des  Moines,  IA  50307 
Please  send  me  your  report  "Current  Changes  in  the  Small 
Retirement  Plan!' 

FB113 

Name  


Company. 
Title  


Address. 
City  


.State- 


-Zip_ 


L 


Telephone  L 


.J 


THE  BANKERS  LIFE 

BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY    DES  MOINES,  IOWA  50307 


I 


Streetwalker 


Two  bears 
and  a  bull 

In  the  spring  of  1982  the  Dow  was 
trading  below  800,  and  Wall  Street 
was  shadowed  with  gloom.  Even 
those  who  thought  stocks  were  cheap 
were  nervous,  unwilling  to  say  "buy" 
until  they  saw  evidence  of  a  selling 
climax.  Yet  after  considerable  leg- 
work  we  found  three  bold  optimists — 
who  turned  out  to  be  startlingly  right 
(Forbes,  Mar.  29,  1982).  Two,  interest- 
ingly, were  technicians,  the  third  a 
fundamentalist.  Proving,  we  suppose, 
that  there's  more  than  one  way  to  call 
a  market. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  just  be- 
cause a  market-timer  is  right  once 
there  is  no  assurance  he'll  be  right 
again.  But  calling  a  major  turn  in  the 
market,  even  a  few  months  early,  is  a 
fine  recommendation.  So,  with  the 
Dow  recently  trading  at  1250  and  the 
usual  confusion  about  where  it  is 
heading  next,  we  turned  once  again 
for  guidance  to  our  three  wise  men. 
How  do  they  feel  now? 

First  we  talked  with  Howard  Win- 
ell,  a  market-timer  at  Bostian  Re- 
search Associates.  "We've  just 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  long-term 
bull  market,"  he  says.  But  he  quickly 
adds:  "All  bull  markets  are  peppered 
with  sharp  declines,  just  as  all  bear 
markets  have  sharp  advances."  Win- 
ell  sees  one  of  these  countertrend 
movements  happening  within  the 
next  three  to  four  months — a  decline 
of  15%  to  20%.  "It'll  be  worth  avoid- 
ing," he  says. 

At  recent  sales  pitches  made  by  the 
Bostian  firm  to  corporate  pension 
funds,  Winell  has  talked  about  the 
weakness  his  computer  model  is  now 
turning  up:  It  looks  at  where  stocks 
close  in  relation  to  their  daily  trading 
range,  and  lately  issues  have  been 
closing  closer  to  their  daily  lows — a 
negative  sign. 

Winell  had  recommended  staying 
fully  invested  in  stocks  until  June. 
Then  he  advised  putting  20%  of  a 
portfolio  in  cash.  At  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember he  adopted  an  even  more  con- 
servative posture:  40%  in  cash,  with 
the  remaining  equities  equally  divid- 
ed between  high-yield  defensive 
stocks  such  as  AT&T  and  Exxon  and 
large-capitalization  stocks  with  de- 
fensive characteristics  such  as  Ameri- 
can Home  Products  and  Procter  & 
Gamble.  'If  my  data  deteriorate  rapid- 
ly, I'd  go  to  100%  cash  in  a  hurry,"  he 
says.  "The  bottom  of  this  next  drop 
will  provide  the  best  buying  opportu- 


nity since  August  of  last  year.  But 
you'll  need  to  have  cash  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it." 

Qur  second  technician  has  been 
bearish  for  even  longer.  In  May,  John 
Mendelson,  a  technical  analyst  at 
Morgan  Stanley,  predicted  a  slow 
10%  to  15%  drop  in  the  general  mar- 
ket, judging  that  things  have  "simply 
moved  too  far  ahead  of  the  fundamen- 
tals. "  So  Mendelson  missed  the 
Dow's  new  highs,  as  well  as  the  sum- 
mer boom — and  subsequent  bust — in 
smaller  stocks.  Mendelson  sticks  to 
his  guns.  In  mid-September  he  got 
even  more  bearish  and  now  wouldn't 
be  surprised  by  a  violent  decline  like 
the  October  massacre  of  1978. 

Mendelson  is  wary  of  the  diver- 


thinks  the  market  has  been  corra] 
since  June,  a  process  needed  to  I 
down  to  earth  the  speculation  in  | 
the-counter  stocks.  But  this  dal 
call  for  alarm.  He  thinks  it  is  bill 
long  term.  "We  had  to  correct 
excess  before  we  got  into  the  sq 
leg  of  the  bull  market,"  he  says.  J 
larger  capitalization  stocks  are  ^1 
to  go,  he  thinks.  "You're  looking! 
Dow  of  1600  next  year,"  he  saysil 
McCarthy  thinks  the  economy 
generate  real  growth  of  6%  or  b 
next  year.  "And  corporate  Ameri 
in  such  tight  shape  that  earnings! 
be  up  25%  to  30%,"  he  preo 
Moreover,  there  is  still  plenty  of  i 
ey  around  to  go  into  stocks.  Pen 
funds  have  only  55%  of  their  po 


Market-timer  Howard  Winell  of  Bostian  Research  Associates 
A  sharp  decline  "worth  avoiding,"  then  higher  still. 


gence  between  the  Dow  and  the  list  of 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  new  highs. 
Even  as  the  Dow  has  climbed,  the 
number  of  new  highs  has  shrunk,  he 
points  out.  The  reverse  phenom- 
enon— a  declining  number  of  new 
lows  while  the  Dow  fell — helped 
Mendelson  call  the  up  market  in 
1982.  Mendelson  fears  higher  interest 
rates.  And  he's  troubled  by  the  rela- 
tive weakness  of  financial  stocks  such 
as  Merrill  Lynch.  He  thinks  they 
would  be  acting  better  if  the  second 
leg  of  the  bull  market  were  just 
around  the  corner. 

How  about  our  lone  fundamental- 
ist? John  McCarthy,  who  manages 
Lord  Abbett's  S2.1  billion  Affiliated 
Fund,  doesn't  doubt  that  we  could 
have  a  sharp  interim  decline,  but  he 
differs  utterly  from  Winell  and  Men- 
delson on  market  policy.  McCarthy 


lios  in  stocks  and  individuals  i 
26%  of  their  household  financia 
sets- — far  below  the  highs  of  prev 
mature  bull  markets. 

But  the  key  to  McCarthy's  < 
mism  is  the  same  as  it  was  the 
time  we  talked:  "Inflation  is  r< 
under  control,"  he  says  excite 
"No  one  wants  to  believe  that/ 
admits.  "They  think  inflation 
come  back  with  the  recovery.  Bi 
the  last  three  years  we've  broken 
inflationary  spiral  of  the  whole  \ 
Vietnam  period."  He  points  to  s 
ing  wage  demands  as  the  major 
son.  "Two-thirds  of  the  inflatio 
the  system  is  labor  costs.  But  I 
year  negotiations  were  up  last 
only  3.8%.  The  first  half  of  this 
only  0.9%." 

When  investors  understand  tha 
flation  is  no  longer  a  worry,  McCa 
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Freedom 


Getty 


We  expect  it  in  America. 

Freedom  to  choose  the  way  we  meet  the  challenges  of  life. 

Freedom  to  compete,  to  risk,  to  fail,  and  to  succeed. 

No  resource  is  more  precious  than  freedom. 

It  enriches  our  personal  lives  and  the  lives  of  those  around  us. 

And  yet  it  can  be  taken  away,  if  we  allow  it, 

by  the  same  government  that  can  assure  our  personal  freedom. 

Something  to  think  about  from  the  people  at  Getty. 


Getty  Oil  Company  •  3810  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90010 


Streetwalker 


predicts,  "We're  probably  going  to 
2000  to  3000  in  the  Dow  in  this  de- 
cade." For  that  reason  he  scoffs  at 
those  who  would  leave  the  market 
now  in  fear  of  a  10%  to  15%  correc- 
tion. "They  don't  realize  that  they  are 
measuring  their  downside  risk  against 
a  potential  upside  move  that's  three 
times  as  big." 

Alas.  If  you  heed  McCarthy  you'll 
have  to  ignore  Mendelson  and  Winell, 
who  are  moving  into  safe  harbor.  Mc- 
Carthy, in  contrast,  thinks  the  boat  is 
about  to  sail.  Of  his  second-stage  bull 
market,  his  move  to  1600  on  the  Dow, 
he  says:  "This  is  not  going  to  start  in 
six  to  eight  months — we're  measuring 
this  in  weeks." — Pamela  Sherrid 

Ready  to  roll? 

In  June  Greyhound  Corp.  sold  Ar- 
mour Food  to  ConAgra  for  $166  mil- 
lion in  cash  and  stock.  Since  John 
Teets  took  over  as  chairman  last  year 
he  also  has  sold  the  rent-a-car  division 
and  part  of  the  convention  services 
business.  Minus  all  this,  $3  billion 
(estimated  sales)  Greyhound  is  basi- 
cally back  to  where  its  main  business 
is,  operating  the  nation's  largest  bus 
system.  Which  makes  Albert  Horwitz 
of  New  York's  David  J.  Greene  &  Co. 
quite  happy.  His  firm  and  its  clients 
own  about  400,000  of  Greyhound's 
44.8  million  common  shares,  cost- 
price  a  handful  of  points  below  the 
recent  23Vs.  Happy,  yes,  but  they  are 
staying  around  for  a  somewhat 
bumpy  ride. 
A  year  after  the  deregulation  of  the 


buses  and  after  some  nasty  price-cut- 
ting all  around,  Greyhound's  yield  per 
passenger-mile  has  actually  im- 
proved. About  70%  of  the  route 
changes  it  has  applied  for  have  been 
approved,  resulting  in  a  more  efficient 
system.  In  bus  manufacturing,  capac- 
ity was  increased  50%.  Once  U.S.  op- 
erators start  taking  over  routes  aban- 
doned by  Greyhound  and  Trailways, 
new-equipment  orders  are  bound  to 
increase. 

Problems  continue  in  the  finance 
subsidiary.  Some  $  1 85  million  in  non- 
performing  Latin  American  loans  are 
still  outstanding.  Industrial  leasing 
remains  depressed. 

If  the  company  gets  over  these 
bumps,  Horwitz  thinks  it  can  earn 
over  $3  a  share  next  year.  Easy.  For 
1983  his  estimate  is  about  $2.40 — 
with  a  caution.  Greyhound's  contract 
with  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union 
is  expiring;  Teets  may  take  a  strike  to 
get  wage  parity  with  Trailways.  An 
eight-week  strike,  figures  Horwitz, 
would  cut  1983  earnings  maybe  40 
cents  and  might  even  cause  the  stock 
to  drop  some.  "At  21  or  22 — seven 
times  1984  earnings,"  says  Horwitz, 
"this  would  be  one  pretty  darn  cheap 
animal." — Thomas  Jaffe 

Warner: 
after  the  fall 

Warner  Communications  stock 
moved  up  a  couple  of  points  from  the 
bottom  after  the  company  announced 
a  third-quarter  loss  of  $122  million, 
bringing  the  total  loss  for  the  year  to 
date  to  $425  million,  give  or  take  a 
few  hundred  thou.  Stock  action  sug- 
gested that,  whew!  the  worst  is  over. 


Grey  hound  bus  on  the  road 

A  somewhat  bumpy  ride  ahead. 


After  all,  the  shrewd  Australian 
lord  Rupert  Murdoch  has  re< 
been  buying  the  stock.  But  Mu 
or  no,  the  stock  may  still  hav 
where  much  to  go.  For  where 
recovery  prospect?  Paul  Pappa< 
Purcell,  Graham  &  Co.  in  New 
notes  that  there's  no  source  o 
enues  and  profits  to  replace  the 
Atari.  Getting  out  of  videogam( 
home  computers  would  stem 
losses  but  that's  about  all.  T 
cable,  Warner  Amex,  but  that'sl 
hungry  rather  than  cash  prod 
and  will  remain  so  for  years.  Tl 
just  not  enough  money  comii 
from  movies,  book  publishing 
metics  (Ralph  Lauren  and  Gloria 
derbilt),    the    Franklin  Mint 
amusement  parks  to  make  a  si 
cant  difference  in  a  company  wi 
million  shares  outstanding  and 
than  S850  million  in  debt.  Ovei 
long  term,  Warner's  film  library 
real  estate  holdings  could  provel 
valuable,  Pappadio  adds,  but  d 
bargain  hunting  in  the  stock  cou 
waiting  a  long  time  for  the  p| 
there  — Richard  L.  Stern 


Sue  'em! 

The  bankruptcy  of  Baldwin-Uil 
could  cost  a  couple  of  big  brokfl 
houses  big  bucks.  The  state  of  Ml 
chusetts  has  asked  Merrill  Lynch1' 
E.F.  Hutton  to  turn  over  recordsl 
taining  to  the  sales  of  Baldwin-Uij 
single-premium  deferred  annui 
The  Massachusetts  attorney  genfl 
office  is  contemplating  suing  the  fi 
under  the  state's  consumer  proteo 
laws,  charging  the  firms  did  not  e 
cise  due  diligence.  The  state  warn 
know  whether  brokers  told  custoi 
that  the  Baldwin  annuities  were  as 
as  a  money  market  fund  and  as  e; 
redeemable  but  with  the  advantaj 
tax-sheltering  as  well.  The  answi 
that  question  will  probably  deterr 
whether  the  state  will  go  ahead  1 
the  suit.  The  problem  here  is  not 1 
Baldwin  shareholders,  many  of  wl 
are  virtually  wiped  out,  but  with  ai 
.itants.  Brokerage  house  salesmen 
most  of  Baldwin's  $4  billion  in 
single  payment  annuities;  M( 
alone,  reportedly  $1  billion  w< 
Some  Baldwin  watchers  bel 
there's  only  75  cents  on  the  doll; 
immediately  marketable  secur 
backing  the  annuities,  and  half  ol 
remaining  25  cents  is  in  Baldwin 
sidiary  paper  of  questionable  valu 
there's  a  potential  for  hundreds  of 
lions  in  damages  against  the 
Street  firms  if  the  courts  were  to 
them  liable  for  damages. — R.L.S. 
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till,  didnt  someone  recently  acquire 
)excel,  the  company  that's  a 
sader  in  gallium-arsenide  field 
effect  transistors,  and  microwave 
amplifiers  for  satellites,  broadcasting 
tnd  military  applications?" 


"Yes,  Malcolm.  Gould."  hJs 


Dexcel  brings  to  Gould  several  new  product  lines  that  use  gallium-arsenide 
semiconductor  technology  for  applications  in  the  consumer,  military  and  com- 
mercial markets.  Gould  is  a/so  concentrating  its  interrelated  technologies  and 
products  in  five  other  rapidly  expanding  electronics  markets:  high  performance 
32-bit  minicomputers,  factory  automation,  test  and  measurement,  medical  - 
:  instrumentation  and  defense  systems.  For 
more  information  about  our  growth  strategy, 
write:  Gould  Inc.,  Department  A,  10  Gould 
Center,  Rolling  Meadows,  IL  6GOO8. 


GOULD 


Electronics 


Statistical  Spotlight 


If  the  analysts  are  correct  in  their  earnings 
projections,  the  stock  market  is  probably 
cheap.  If  they  are  connect. 


Comforting 
numbers 


By  Steve  Kichen 


Back  in  August  of  1982,  the  30 
stocks  in  the  Dow  Jones  industrial 
average  traded  for  a  threadbare  multi- 
ple of  8.3  times  earnings.  Since  then 


the  Dow's  P/E  has  risen  to  12.1.  In 
short,  almost  all  the  market's  62% 
rise  is  the  result  of  a  higher  multiple 
rather  than  better  earnings. 

What,  if  anything,  does  that  por- 
tend for  the  next  move  in  the  market? 


To  make  a  stab  at  answering I 
question,  you  need  a  guess  as  to 
corporate  earnings  will  be  like 
year.  The  Institutional  Brokers 
mate   System   (IBES),  operatcc 
Lynch,  Jones  &  Ryan,  a  New 
brokerage  firm,  monitors  the  can 
predictions  of  hundreds  of  Wall  Si 
professionals.  Their  earnings  pr) 
tions  for  1984  are  surprisingly 
mistic.  They  expect  overall  cam 
gains  of  over  60%  for  the  30 
industrials  and  roughly  50%  foul 
20  companies  that  make  up  the  1 
transportation  average.  The  anai 
predict  the  15  companies  that  n 
up  the  slow-moving  utility  ave 
should  post  an  average  gain  of 
7%.  If  the  analysts  are  correct,  e 
member  of  the  Dow  industrials 
make  money  in  1984  except  for  Ii 
national  Harvester. 

That  means  total  earnings  foil 
Dow  industrials  will  be  SI  77.76-1 
from  S  14.48  in  1982  and  an  estinu 
$110.91  in  1983.  A  little  anthm 


The  Dow  industrials:  estimated  1 984  earnings  up  60% 


-Net  income- 


-Earnings  per  share- 


%  change    — Price/earnings  ralic 


Recent 

1981 

1982 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1984/83 

latest 

1983 

19 

Company 

price 

 (mill 

ions)  

— estimates — 

estimates 

12  mos 

— estimates 

Allied  Corp 

55  Vi 

$  348.0 

$  272.0 

$  9.03 

$  6.22 

$  5.69 

$  7.47 

31.3% 

9.8 

9.8 

7 

Aluminum  Co  of  Am 

44% 

296.2 

-9.1 

3.97 

-0.15 

1.67 

4.34 

159.9 

NM 

26.8 

10 

American  Brands 

56 

386.1 

381.2 

6.68 

6.55 

7.08 

7.88 

11.3 

8.5 

7.9 

7 

American  Can 

42% 

76.7 

-132.9 

3.77 

-7.31 

3.57 

4.48 

25.5 

24.3 

11.8 

9 

American  Express 

38% 

518.0 

581.0 

2.79 

3.02 

3.60 

4.17 

15.8 

11.3 

10.8 

9 

American  Tel  &  Tel 

64  Vi 

6,822.9 

6,992.0 

8.47 

8.06 

8.32 

9.43 

13.3 

8.1 

7.7 

6 

Bethlehem  Steel 

24 

210.9 

-1,469.6 

4.83 

-33.64 

-7.55 

3.25 

NM 

NM 

NM 

7 

EI  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

52% 

1,081.0 

894.0 

5.81 

3.75 

4.59 

5.88 

28.1 

14.5 

11.5 

9 

Eastman  Kodak 

71% 

1,239.0 

1,162.0 

7.66 

7.12 

5.04 

6.98 

38.5 

12.3 

14.2 

10 

Exxon 

38% 

5,567.5 

4,185.9 

6.44 

4.82 

5.17 

5.73 

10.8 

7.2 

7.4 

6 

General  Electric 

53% 

1,652.0 

1,817.0 

3.63 

4.00 

4.50 

5.20 

15.6 

12.6 

11.8 

10 

General  Foods 

49V4 

200.2 

255.4 

4.47 

5.73 

6.23 

6.80 

9.1 

8.7 

7.9 

7 

General  Motors 

76  Vi 

333.4 

962.7 

1.07 

3.09 

10.92 

15.21 

39.3 

12.2 

7.0 

5 

Goodyear 

31% 

243.9 

247.6 

3.36 

3.35 

3.29 

4.73 

43.8 

11.7 

9.7 

6 

Inco 

15% 

-479.5 

-204.2 

-0.35 

-2.29 

-1.04 

1.40 

NM 

NM 

NM 

11 

IBM 

132% 

3,308.0 

4,409.0 

5.63 

7.39 

8.88 

10.36 

16.7 

16.4 

14.9 

12 

Intl  Harvester 

11  Vi 

-393.1 

-1,660.0 

-12.90 

-52.07 

-15.44 

-2.46 

NM 

NM 

NM 

Nl 

Intl  Paper 

52»/8 

525.0 

160.8 

5.74 

2.72 

3.32 

5.22 

57.2 

16.9 

15.7 

10 

Merck 

100 

398.3 

415.1 

5.36 

5.61 

6.27 

7.20 

14.8 

17.2 

15.9 

13 

Minnesota  Mng  &  Mfg 

86'A 

673.0 

631.0 

5.74 

5.37 

6.09 

7.52 

23.5 

15.7 

14.2 

11 

Owens-liinois 

32 

154.1 

39.7 

5.15 

1.36 

3.43 

4.45 

29.7 

27.4 

9.3 

7 

Procter  &  Gamble 

58% 

668.0 

777.0 

4.04 

4.70 

5.74 

6.25 

8.9 

11.2 

10.2 

9 

Sears,  Roebuck 

38% 

650. 1 

861.2 

1.88 

2.37 

3.44 

4.22 

22.7 

12.4 

11.3 

9 

Standard  Oil  of  Calif 

36% 

2,380.0 

1,377.0 

6.96 

4.03 

4.61 

5.34 

15.8 

8.0 

7.9 

6 

Texaco 

36% 

2,310.0 

1,281.0 

8.75 

4.92 

5.33 

5.93 

11.3 

7.5 

6.8 

6 

Union  Carbide 

6? 

649.0 

310.0 

9.56 

4.47 

4.79 

7.91 

65.1 

22.5 

14.1 

8 

United  Technologies 

67% 

457.7 

426.9 

7.71 

6.73 

7.50 

8.79 

17.2 

9.1 

9.1 

7 

US  Steel 

29 

1,077.2 

-361.0 

7.54 

-3.75 

-2.83 

3.50 

NM 

NM 

NM 

8 

Westinghouse  Electric 

47% 

438.0 

449.3 

5.10 

5.16 

5.13 

6.24 

21.6 

10.2 

9.3 

7 

FW  Woolworth 

38 

81.9 

-353.0 

2.64 

3.15 

3.57 

4.34 

21.6 

13.7 

10.6 

8 

NM:  Not  meaningful 


Sources  Wibhire  Associates;  Fokiif\  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  tlHHS).  a  sen  ice  of  Lynch,  Jones  &  Ry 
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in  Am  WorldPass  In 1984. 

owThe  Richest  Frequent  Traveler  Program 
I       In  The  World  Is  Even  Richer. 


V  ddPass™  participants  already 
i  hat  WorldPass  is  richer  than 
requent  flyer  programs.  This 
1  is  even  richer  with  new  and 
I  v  ays  to  accumulate  mileage, 
rpre  generous  awards  to 
>?  from. 

er  For  U.S. 
International 
felers. 

il.n  Am  flies  to  48  cities  in 
B,  And  we  reach  more  cities 
l  ;hout  the  world  than  ever 
f  Including  Brussels,  Milan, 
i  Taipei,  Dubrovnik,  Zagreb 
iur  more  Caribbean  islands. 
Jo  whether  you  fly  in  the  U.S. 
,)ughout  the  world,  you  can 
i  Lulate  mileage  more  quickly 
i  Am. 


Pan  Am  FT  WorldPass 


U.S.  30 


Wo 


«L  RUSSELL 
HR3T  CLASS 

f ALI»  04/01/84-05/01/84 


her  With  Sheraton, 
?r-ContinentaL  And  Hertz. 

his  year,  you'll  benefit  when  you  fly  Pan  Am 
tay  at  more  than  230  Inter-Continental 
?raton  Hotels  or  rent  a  car  at  nearly  100 
ipating  Hertz  locations.  Earn  500  to  7,000 
ge  credits  each  time.* 


Richer  With  More 
Generous  Awards. 

With  just  40,000  mileage  credits,  you  can 
earn  2  free  Cabin  Class  tickets  to  any  Pan  Am 
city  in  the  U.S.,  including  Honolulu.  Or  to  Mexico 
or  the  Caribbean. 

90,000  mileage  credits  qualify  you  for  our 
new  U.S.  30  in  First  Class.  30  days  unlimited 
travel  in  the  U.S.,  including  Hawaii. 

And  there  are  31  other  WorldPass  travel 
awards  which  can  be  used  for  U.S.  or 
international  travel  to  98  cities  in  40  countries 
on  six  continents.* 

Enroll  In  WorldPass  Now. 
Call  1-800-348-8000. 

The  annual  membership  fee  for  WorldPass 
is  $25.  Applications  are  also  available  at  any 
Pan  Am  office  or  from  your  Travel  Agent. 

ience: 


+  Certain  restrictions  apply.  "International  destinations  subject  to  local  governments'  approva 


The  Dow  transportations:  estimated  1984  earnings  up  49% 


 ■  Earnings  per  share  

Net  income   %  change    — Price/earnings  ral 


Recent 

1981 

1982 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1984/83 

latest 

1983 

Company 

price 

 (millions 

— estimates — 

estimates 

1 2  mos 

 *» Li  ■  mai 

i  ^ i  i  nidi 

AMR  Corp 

27  Vh 

$  16.8' 

$-19.6 

$0.16 

$-1.00 

$2.20 

$4.03 

83.2% 

40.9 

12.4 

Burlington  Northern 

99% 

272.2 

283.8 

7.02 

4.65 

9.01 

11.32 

25.6 

16.1 

11.1 

Canadian  Pacific 

40 Vi 

393.9 

152.8 

5.48 

2.11 

3.48 

4.30 

23.6 

26.1 

11.6 

Carolina  Freight 

1A 

o4 

O.U 

1  MO 

1  ,uv 

i  m 

1  .OU 

2.21 

2.71 

IL.b 

1  o.o 

1  C  A  1 

13.4  1 

f^nnsnl  Frpiehiwavs 

56  'A 

127.0 

54.8 

4.16 

4.08 

4.61 

5.56 

20.6 

12.7 

12.2  j 

CSX  Corp 

73% 

367.7 

338.4 

8.92 

8.10 

6.38 

9.14 

43.3 

11.1 

11.5 

Delta  Air  Lines 

34% 

146.5 

20.8 

3.68 

0.52 

2.94 

4.75 

61.6 

NM 

11.8 

Eastern  Air  Lines 

6'/4 

-65.9 

-74.9 

-3.44 

-3.82 

-2.42 

0.06 

NM 

NM 

NM  I 

Norfolk  Southern 

/ni/ 
68% 

r>UU.o 

A  1  1  A 
41  1.4 

o.Uo 

O.T)  / 

5.74 

7.31 

0  7  A 

ICO 

1  D.O 

1  z.U 

TMnrl  Si  west  A  irlinps 

llUI  111  VV  1  .11.     ,  I  II  1  1  1 1  L  J 

40% 

10.5 

5.0 

0.48 

0.23 

2.41 

4.31 

78.8 

67.1 

16.7 

Overnite  Transport 

3  We 

17.1 

18.4 

1.69 

1.36 

2.00 

2.41 

20.5 

17.8 

15.6  1 

Pan  Am  World  Airways 

7% 

-18.9 

-485.3 

-3.65 

-6.30 

-0.70 

0.51 

NM 

NM 

NM  1 

Rio  Grande  Inds 

57 

37.1 

24.4 

7.53 

3.45 

3.14 

4.03 

28.3 

19.9 

18.2  ] 

Santa  Fe  Inds 

30% 

242.2 

180.2 

2.73 

2.08 

2.76 

3.43 

24.3 

14.1 

11.1 

Southern  Pacific 

38% 

174.9 

130.3 

3.09 

2.60 

3.13 

3.89 

24.3 

13.7 

12.2 

Transway  Intl 

33% 

25.4 

14.0 

3.87 

2.72 

2.17 

3.83 

76.5 

17.2 

15.4 

Trans  World  Corp 

31 

42.2 

29.9 

1.12 

0.25 

-0.41 

1.72 

NM 

NM 

NM  1 

UAL 

29% 

-70.5 

11.0 

-2.40 

0.36 

2.78 

4.65 

67.3 

5.9 

10.7 

Union  Pacific 

56 

410.7 

326.8 

4.27 

3.38 

3.78 

5.04 

33.3 

17.8 

14.8  : 

USAir  Gtoup 

27% 

51.1 

59.1 

3.13 

3.35 

3.09 

4.05 

31.1 

10.1 

9.0 

NM:  Not  meaningful  Sources:  Wtisbire  Associates,  Foufes  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES),  a  service  of  l  ynch.  Jones 


Is  everything  lost?  In  this  bleak 
nano  the  Dow  would  drop  to  just)! 
1100.  Not  a  catastrophe  when 
consider  the  upside  potential  oi 
Dow  at  its  current  P/E  is  over  20| 

These,  of  course,  are  mere  stai 
cal  exercises;  in  the  end  the  mi 
moves  on  mass  psychology,  whic 
largely  determined  by  what  hap 
in  the  real  world.  Nevertheless, 
comforting  to  know  that  if  th 
work  out  as  the  analysts  thmk 
will,  the  market  is  probably  ur 
priced  rather  than  overpriced.  ■ 


The  Dow  utilities:  estimated  1984  earnings  up  7% 

 Earnings  per  share  

 Net  income   %  change    — Price/earnings  rati 


Company 

Recent 
price 

1981  1982 
 (millions)  

1981 

1982 

1983  1984 
— estimates — 

1984/83 
estimates 

latest 
12  mos 

1983  1 
— estimate. 

American  Elec  Power 

18% 

$368.3 

$440.8 

$2.37 

$2.03 

$2.17 

$2.35 

8.3% 

10.1 

8.6 

1 

Cleveland  Elec  Ilium 

21% 

195.5 

209.0 

2.52 

3.01 

3.14 

3.15 

0.3 

7.2 

6.9 

( 

Columbia  Gas  Sys 

33% 

199.2 

184.5 

5.50 

5.10 

4.20 

4.82 

14.8 

8.6 

8.0 

Commonwealth  Edison 

27  Vi 

449.9 

606.7 

3.06 

3.75 

3.99  - 

4.17 

4.5 

6.7 

6.9 

( 

Consolidated  Edison 

23% 

448.0 

492.6 

3.22 

3.55 

3.78 

3.88 

2.6 

7.0 

6.3 

( 

Consolidated  Natrl  Gas 

31 

151.8 

159.8 

3.72 

3.90 

3.98 

4.47 

12.3 

7.0 

7.8 

( 

Detroit  Edison  • 

15% 

234.4 

254.7 

2.02 

1.75 

2.03 

2.09 

3.0 

7.6 

7.5 

Houston  Inds 

22% 

216.4 

126.2 

3.14 

1.62 

3.84 

3.99 

3.9 

16.3 

6.0 

i 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 

17% 

220.6 

268.5 

2.35 

2.64 

2.67 

2.77 

3.7 

6.4 

6.6 

i 

Pacific  Gas  &  Elec 

15% 

564.6 

810.2 

1.70 

2.45 

2.32 

2.56 

10.3 

7.2 

6.7 

( 

Panhandle  Eastern 

38% 

261.6 

219.9 

6.52 

5.36 

4.00 

4.91 

22.8 

9.2 

9.6 

Peoples  Energy 

9% 

48.2 

51.3 

1.66 

1.54 

1.25 

1.41 

12.8 

7.7 

7.8 

( 

Philadelphia  Electric 

17% 

277.6 

336.2 

2.25 

2.39 

2.42 

2.49 

2.9 

7.2 

7.1 

( 

Pub  Serv  Elec  &  Gas 

24% 

264.1 

342.8 

2.63 

3.24 

3.24 

3.50 

8.0 

7.2 

7.5 

Southern  Cal  Edison 

38% 

489.9 

555.8 

4.93 

5.13 

5.94 

6.00 

1.0 

6.6 

6.5 

( 

NM:  Not  meaningf  ul  Sources:  Wilshire  Associates.  Forbes  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES).  a  senice  of  Lynch,  Jones  &  R 


Statistical  Spotlight 

indicates  that,  if  the  market  multiple 
doesn't  change,  a  Dow  of  over  2100  is 
in  the  offing.  That's  fuel  for  the  bold- 
est of  optimists. 

However,  one  reason  to  be  more 
down-to-earth  is  that  market  multi- 
ples usually  shrink  as  a  bull  market 
wears  on.  Why  so?  Because  the  mar- 
ket discounts  the  earnings  improve- 
ment in  advance,  rising  before  the 
earnings  do,  leveling  off  before  they 


do.  So  now  assume  the  worst.  Suppose 
pessimism  reigns;  suppose  investors 
are  only  willing  to  support  an  earn- 
ings multiple  for  the  Dow  equivalent 
to  what  they  were  paying  in  the  dark 
days  of  early  1982. 

On  top  of  this  add  some  more  nega- 
tive adjustments.  Suppose  the  recov- 
ery falters,  suppose  the  analysts'  earn- 
ings estimates  are  off  by  25%.  After 
all,  they  often  get  euphoric  when 
stock  prices  are  rising.  That  would 
give  the  Dow  companies  earnings  of 
just  under  $133. 
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lien  the  computer 

■  overloaded, 

tiake  a  short-term  fix 


Or  switch  to  IBM 
Extended  Architecture 


A  design  innovation  for  large 
IBM  systems,  Extended  Archi- 
tecture (sometimes  called 
"XA")  is  a  major  improvement 
in  computer  control  program- 
ming and  internal  structure. 
It  opens  a  path  for  enormous 
future  growth  and  immediately 
increases  the  capacity  levels  of 
many  systems  already  in  use. 

Extended  Architecture  is 
of  special  interest  to  any  com- 
pany that  finds  itself  frequently 
buying  another  computer  to 
cope  with  rising  workloads. 
(Today,  the  loads  on  large 
installations  are  typically  in- 
creasing at  50  percent  a  year.) 

Extended  Architecture  is 
easy  to  install.  Ongoing  data 
processing  operations  need 
not  be  disrupted,  and  existing 
computer  programs  continue  to 
run  as  before.  Your  investment 
in  them  is  fully  protected. 

Your  data  processing  depart- 


ment becomes  much  easier  to 
manage  and  run.  And  you  will 
use  your  machine  resources 
much  more  effectively. 
If  you  ve  been  waiting  for 
some  important  new  computer 
programs,  the  wait  should  be 
a  lot  shorter. 

As  The  Travelers,  The 
Southern  California  Edison 
Company  and  other  early 
users  have  learned,  Extended 
Architecture  even  surpasses 
IBM's  previous  standards 
of  reliability. 

Extended  Architecture 
boosts  the  power  and  capacity 
of  your  data  processing  system. 
Before  you  sign  up  for  another 
quick  fix,  make  sure  your 
company  has  thoroughly 
studied  this  alternative  for 
smooth  long-term  growth. 


The  Funds 


Gold  has  performed  poorly  of  late.  So  why 
are  they  bringing  out  new  funds  for  invest- 
ing in  gold? 


The  new 
gold  rush 


By  Barbara  Rudolph 


F|  lashback:  It's  January  1980, 
and  gold  is  hitting  an  alltime 
high  of  $850  an  ounce.  The  gold- 
bugs  are  jubilant.  Even  conservative 
financial  advisers  are  wishing  that 
they  had  stuffed  a  bit  more  of  the 
yellow  stuff  into  portfolios.  The  talk 
is  of  $1,000,  $2,000  and  more  within  a 
few  years. 

Flash  forward:  It's  almost  1984,  and 
for  a  brief  period  gold  has  slipped  be- 
low $400,  a  level  analysts  feel  is  a  key 
psychological  barrier.  Try  to  find  any- 
one now  who  will  predict  $2,000  gold. 


Not  surprisingly,  gold  funds  are  the 
worst  performers  in  the  mutual  fund 
industry  for  1983,  down  just  over  10% 
in  the  September  quarter  alone.  But 
what's  going  on  here?  Amidst  all  the 
gloom  and  the  lousy  performance, 
fund  managers  are  rushing  to  launch 
new  gold  funds.  Oppenheimer  Man- 
agement Corp.,  the  United  Services 
funds  in  San  Antonio  and  Toronto- 
based  CSA  Management  all  opened 
gold  funds  within  the  past  several 
months.  Palo  Alto-based  Capital  Pres- 
ervation Fund  will  follow  suit  early 
next  year. 

Do  these  folks  know  something 


about  gold  that  you  don't?  I 
Fund  managers  are  marketer 
and  foremost.  Oppenheimer,  i 
ample,  sells  a  family  of  24  funo 
opening  another  broadens  the  pi 
line.  Gold  funds  have  impresshj 
and  ten-year  records,  and  if  in] 
takes  off,  sending  the  bond  and 
markets  into  the  drink,  the  fin 
have  a  product  geared  up  and  rq 
push.  In  addition,  Oppenheim< 
recently    acquired    by  Merc 
House  Holdings  Pic,  a  British 
cial  services  firm.  Investing  \\ 
adds  to  the  image  of  internatior 
pertise  it  no  doubt  wants  to  ere 
For  San  Antonio's  Growth  Re: 
&.  Management,  basically  a  one 
uct  company  with  the  $290  n) 
United  Services  gold  fund  as  its 
cipal  asset,  the  challenge  is  hold) 
to  a  flock  of  over  70,000  happy 
holders.  For  the  five  years  end 
September,    United  Services 
Shares  fund  posted  a  total  rett) 
440% — second  only  to  Fidelity' 
gellan  Fund.  But  what  now?  PreS 
Clark  Aylsworth  has  come  up  m 
new  product  solution.  Two  mj 
ago  he  started  the  Prospector 
which  now  has  assets  of  $8  mii 
Its  selling  proposition:  no  South' 
can  mining  stocks.  Assets  are  rfl 
the  more  volatile  Canadian,  U.S 
Australian  gold  mining  plays.  1 
for  folks  who  want  some  gold 
don't  want  to  have  anything  i 


Funds  for  fans  of  hard  money 


Here  are  ten  funds  that  invest  in  gold-related 
stocks.  Their  consistency  ratings  range  from 
very  good  to  very  poor,  but  annual  returns  are 


impressive.  No  wonder.  The  five-year  perfor- 
mance record  includes  January  1980,  when  the 
metal  hit  $850  an  ounce. 


Fund  name 

Total 
net  assets 
(millions] 

9/30/83 

Compounded 
annual 
5-year 
return 

Startup 
date 

Forbes 
market 
ratings 
UP  DOWN 

City 

Telephoni 

Fidelity  Precious  Metals 

$114 

7/81 

Boston 

800/225-6) 

Golconda  Investors 

22 

21% 

9/58 

New  York 

800/847-42 

International  Investors 

685 

39 

2/56 

A 

A 

New  York 

800/221-22 

Lexington  Goldfund 

7 

12/82 

Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ  800/526-45 

Oppenheimer  Gold  &  Special  Minerals 

6 

7/83 

New  York 

800/525-71 

Precious  Metals  Holdings 

67 

29 

2/74 

A 

D 

Boston 

800/25 1-4( 

Research  Capital 

110 

37 

12/73' 

A  + 

A 

San  Mateo,  Calif 

800/227-6; 

Strategic  Investments 

131 

39 

6/75 

Dallas 

800/527-5C 

United  Sei          .old  Shares 

294 

40 

7/74* 

A 

D 

San  Antonio 

800/531-55 

United  Sc.  spector 

7 

8/83 

San  Antonio 

800/531-5" 

'Became  gold 

Sources  Upper  Analytical  Distributors:  F 
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mere  s  an  art  to  keeping 

the  cost  of  your  insurance  claims 

From  going  through  the  roof. 

me  state  of  the  art  is  gab. 


GAB  is  the  one  company  that  really  corn- 
Dines  man  and  machine  to  keep  insurance 
Dostsdown. 

We  have  the  ability  to  manage  claims  any- 
where in  the  U.S.— ana  we  can  do  it  with 
remarkable  speed  and  etticiency. 

The  key  is  our  network  of  3,400  highly 
trained  adjusters  and  supervisors  in  650 
nation-wide  offices,  plus  28  strategically 
located  claims  processing  centers  around  the 
country. 

This  network  can  help  you  manage  claims 
and  losses  more  cost-effectively,  whether 
you're  insured  by  outside  companies  or  self- 
insured.  And  whether  you're  administering 
casualty  insurance,  auto  fleet,  workers'  com- 
pensation or  employee  benefits. 

How  do  we  help?  With  an  on-line  system 
that  features  the  most  up-to-date  computer 
technology  available  for  claims  management. 
Input  comes  through  the  28  centers  and  is 
directly  entered  (no  batch  processing)  into  a 
central  data  storage  computer.  Data  developed 
by  GAB's  field  adjusters  is  constantly  fed  into 


our  system  to  keep  risk  managers  up-to-date 
on  every  claim.  The  reporting  system  generates 
reports  that  alert  you  to  opportunities  for  cost 
containment. 

Quite  frankly,  no  other  claims  manage- 
ment company  has  the  unique  people^om- 
puter  pairing  that  so  effectively 
controls  your  costs. 

Which  is  why  our  claims 
management  service  is  the 
essence  of  state  of  the  art. 

For  more  informa- 
tion, write  Paul 
Dougherty, 
Senior  VR  Claims 
Management 
Division,  GAB, 
123  William  Street 
N.Y.,  NY  10038 
Or  call  him  at 
(212)306-8390 


GAB 


The  state  of  the  art 
of  claims  management. 


The  Funds 


with  those  horrid  Afrikaners. 

At  Capital  Preservation,  mean- 
while, founder  James  Benham  over- 
sees $2.3  billion  in  conservative  mon- 
ey fund  assets  and  sees  gold  as  a  logi- 
cal diversification.  "Sure,  metals  isn't 
a  place  to  try  to  make  big  money,"  he 
explains.  "But  gold  is  good  insurance 
against  the  unthinkable." 

At  first  glance,  of  course,  it  seems 
as  if  managing  a  gold  fund  would  be 
simple.  There  are  relatively  few  min- 
ing stocks,  and  the  difference  between 
"long  life"  mines — those  with  lower 
costs  of  production — and  marginal 
competitors  is  clear.  The  problem  is 
that  gold  stocks  are  extremely  vola- 
tile. So  running  a  gold  fund  is  an  exer- 
cise in  market  timing — knowing 
when  to  be  heavy  in  gold  mining 
stock  and  when  to  hold  a  large,  high- 
yield  cash  position. 

That's  why  the  roster  of  gold  fund 
managers  has  lots  of  tarnish  among 


the  glitter.  Several  of  the  funds  have 
spectacular  records.  Two  open  end 
funds,  International  Investors  and  Re- 
search Capital,  appeared  on  the 
Forbes  Honor  Roll  for  1983 — Interna- 
tional for  the  fourth  time.  Its  man- 
ager, John  van  Eck,  earned  an  "A" 
rating  in  both  up  and  down  markets. 
Research  Capital,  an  Honor  Roll  new- 
comer, enjoys  an  "A  +  "  in  up  markets 
and  an  "A"  in  down  markets.  But  on 
the  other  end  of  the  performance  spec- 
trum, United  Services  Gold  Shares 
gets  an  up-market  "A"  and  a  down- 
market "D." 

What's  an  investor  to  make  of  all 
this?  Assuming  you  want  a  portion  of 
your  portfolio  in  metals,  gold  funds 
are  far  cheaper  alternatives  than 
buying  bullion  directly,  which  can 
cost  one-half  of  1%  of  the  gold's  value 
a  year  in  storage  alone. 

One  relatively  painless  way  is 
through  buying  ASA,  Ltd.,  a  closed 
end  fund  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange;  ASA,  assets  $569 
million,  invests  in  South  African  gold 


mining  shares.  ASA  is  a  favor 
Richard  Young  of  Young  Reseai 
Publishing  Inc.  of  Newport,  R.I 
low-cost  way  to  own  gold,  he  ai 
with  no  sales  commission. 

If  you  prefer  a  mutual  fund,  yoi 
have  to  make  difficult  decif 
Should  you  buy  International  I 
tors,  say,  with  its  8.5%  load?  Oi 
with  a  no-load  fund,  such  as  Pre| 
Metals  Holdings,  whose  record  i 
impressive? 

And  if  you  think  of  gold  as  i 
ance,  don't  think  of  it  as  lowf 
insurance.  While  gold  makes 
sense  as  a  hedge  against  inflation 
by  no  means  a  risk-free  invest^ 
Look  at  what  happened  several  w 
ago,  when  the  price  fell  below  i 
Net  asset  value  at  United  Serj 
dropped  from  $9.03  on  Sept.  1  to  J 
on  Oct.  3.  Its  shareholders  stilll 
their  inflation  hedge,  but  that  w 
be  of  little  comfort  to  United  Sen 
shareholders  forced  to  redeeml 
cause  of  tuition  payments  or  me| 
bills.  ■ 


In  September  the  SEC  approved  a 
new,  shorter  prospectus  for  mutual 
fund  shareholders.  The  object  is 
briefer,  clearer  prose  and  less  paper- 
work. In  short,  just  the  kind  of  dereg- 
ulation that  makes  sense. 

Not  this  time,  however.  Score  one 
for  the  fund  managers,  zero  for  inves- 
tors. As  part  of  its  revisions,  the  com- 
mission flirted  with  some  much- 
needed  content  changes.  But  it  caved 
in  to  industry  pressure. 

The  key  provision  involved  an  ef- 
fort to  require  funds  to  identify  portfo- 
lio managers  and  provide  more  details 


Short — but  not  so  sweet 

of  their  compensation.  Knowing  who 
makes  investment  decisions  is  crucial 
information  for  shareholders,  and 
right  now  this  isn't  required  disclo- 
sure (Forbes,  June  6). 

Judging  from  written  comments 
filed  at  the  agency,  fund  managers 
don't  want  it  to  be,  either.  Giving 
shareholders  this  informaton  would 
"cause  organizations  to  misstate  the 
complex  nature  of  the  investment  de- 
cision-making process,"  wrote  one 
fund  manager.  This  would  "encour- 
age the  development  of  a  star  sys- 
tem," echoed  another.  And  then  there 


were  those  fund  managers  who  arj 
that  since  institutional  investors) 
already  easily  discover  who  m 
runs  a  portfolio,  the  proposed  chi 
is  pointless. 

The  SEC  bought  this  logic  an] 
the  process  backed  away  from  ma] 
its  new  form  really  helpful  to  sc 
holders.  Sure,  the  prospectus  will  i 
tain  less  legal  gobbledygook.  1 
means  it  can  run  to  only  12  p 
instead  of  the  usual  30  or  so,  1 
saving  on  postage  and  paper. 

Light  as  a  feather.  But,  sadly, 
much  more  meaningful. — B.R. 
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^^)day,  businesses  in  the  know  seek  out  working  relationships  with 
enterprises  that  confidently  and  quickly  absorb  the  latest  technology 
and  live  up  to  the  highest  standards  of  reliability  and  business  ethics. 
In  Korea,  Lucky-Goldstar  more  than  fills  the  bill. 

The  Lucky-Goldstar  Group  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  new 
developments  for  Korea  for  over  36  years  now.  Besides  its  own 
admirable  accomplishments  in  chemicals,  electronics,  and  com- 
munications, semiconductors  and  computers,  energy  and  resources, 
trade,  construction  and  engineering,  insurance  and  securities,  and 
oublic  services,  Lucky-Goldstar  is  also  the  common  factor  in  the 
Asian  success  stories  of  some  of  the  world's  most  renowned 
enterprises. 

Who  should  you  contact?  The  answer  is  Lucky-Goldstar,  care  of 
its  trading  house:  Bando  Sangsa  Co.,  Ltd.,  537  Namdaemun-ro  5-ga, 
Jung-gu,  Seoul  100,  Korea.  CPO  BOX  1899.  Phone 771-32.  Cable 
FOURCLOVER  SEOUL.  Telex  K27266,  K27470. 

g§  LUCKY  GOLDSTAR 

That's  who. 


riemistry  D Lucky  Ltd.  D Lucky  Continental  Carbon  Electricity.  Electronics  and  Telecommunications  DGold  Star  Co.,  Ltd.  DGold  Star  Cable 
Gold  Star  Tele-Electric  DGold  Star  Electric  DGold  Star  Instrument  &  Electric  DGold  Star  Precision  DShinyeong  Electric  DGold  Star  Semicon- 
jctor,  DGold  Star-Alps  Electronics  DGold  Star  Vending  Machine  Energy  and  Resources  DHonam  Oil  Refinery  DKorea  Mining  &  Smelting 
onstruction  and  Engineering  D  Lucky  Development  D  Lucky  Engineering  Insurance,  Securities  and  Finance  D  Lucky  Securities  DPan  Korea 
surance  DBusan  Investment  &  Finance  DGold  Star  Investment  &  Finance  Trade  and  Distribution  D Bando  Sangsa  DHee  Sung  Public  Ser- 
ce  DThe  Yonam  Foundation  DThe  Yonam  Educational  Institute 


Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets  Expertise: 

The  shape  of 
investment  banking* 
in  an  age  of 

specialization. 

Not  so  long  ago,  financing  and 
investing  were  relatively  straight- 
forward activities;  the  tried  and  true 
usually  worked  if  you  tried  it  again. 

Today's  complex  markets  call  for 
a  new  approach.  Investment  banking 
clients— whether  corporations,  institu- 
tions or  government  entities— have  one  need  in  common:  to  have  their  problems 
addressed  by  specialists  with  a  deep  understanding  of  each  area  of  concern. 

Yet  this  trend  toward  specialization  can  impose  the  unwanted  burden  of 
a  growing  diversity  of  relationships. 

Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets  has  been  carefully  shaped  to  serve  our 
clients'  needs  in  this  new  environment.  We  are  a  full-service,  global  investment 
banking  firm,  offering  the  full  benefits  of  our  expertise  across  the  board  to  each 
financing  and  investing  client. 

Our  relationship-oriented  investment  bankers— steeped  in  the  client's 
total  finances— are  able  to  pool  all  of  our  resources  with  maximum  efficiency, 
often  creating  new  opportunities  by  linking  together  multiple  services. 

Our  expertise  covers  the  full  scope  of  corporate  issuers'  needs,  including 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  leasing  and  tax  benefit  transactions,  international 
and  private  financing,  interest  rate  and  currency  swaps,  and  commercial  paper. 
We  are  also  leaders  in  municipal  finance  and  institutional  investment  services. 

Though  not  every  client  needs  this  full  range  of  expertise,  each  one  has 
the  reassurance  of  knowing  that  we  can  quickly  bring  in  specialists  to  deal 
with  whatever  need  arises. 

Now  more  than  ever,  Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets  is  the  one  invest- 
ment banking  firm  to  work  with  for  the  multitude  of  services  you  need. 

Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets 

Investment  banking 

EXPERTISE  ACROSS  THE  BOARD. 


Capital  Markets 


b  bankers  and  businessmen  agree:  In- 
y>?st  rates  will  remain  high.  The  very 
tanimity  is  suspicious. 

WRONG  AGAIN! 


By  Ben  Weberman 


jn  bankers  and  businessmen 
p  on  anything  you  are  probably 
l in  assuming  they  are  wrong.  I 
lided  the  corporate  CEO  Busi- 
Council  meeting  at  Hot 
igs,  Va.  last  month  and  the 
|:rican  Bankers  Association  con- 
ion  in  Honolulu  a  few  days  lat- 
|t  was  hard  to  find  anyone  at 
it  gathering  of  the  mighty  who 
ight  long-term  interest  rates 
i  coming  down  soon, 
om  that  I  conclude  that  interest 
5  will  soon  drop, 
le  problem  is  that  these  cap- 
s  of  industry  and  finance  just 
it  believe  inflation  is  really 
n  to  stay.  Businessmen  are  like 
.  They  tend  to  think  that  things 
be  tomorrow  the  way  they  are 
iy — and  haven't  we  had  serious 
ition  for  two  decades?  In  so 
iking,  however,  businessmen 
ignoring  the  evidence  of  their 
1  eyes  and  ears. 

ake  the  report  at  Hot  Springs  by 
oup  of  economists:  All  the  big 
ibers — GNP,  corporate  profits, 
sumer  spending,  housing  starts, 
n  inventories — will  go  on 
nigh  1984  without  much 
nge.  Inflation  will  be  around 
the  report  said,  or  a  bit  more 
i  it  is  now. 

fhen  it  came  to  predicting  inter- 
rates,   the   economists  again 


Weherman  is  economics  editor  of 
bes  magazine. 


called  for  more  of  the  same.  They 
looked  for  the  prime  rate  next  year 
to  stay  about  what  it  is  today,  11%. 
Utility  bond  yields  (now  about 
12.5%),  about  12%.  Short-term 
rates  (now  9.25%),  about  the  same 
at  the  end  of  this  year  and  still  at  9% 
by  the  end  of  1984. 

The  real  world,  of  course,  is  not 
like  that.  Stocks  fluctuate,  as  f.P. 
Morgan  said,  and  so  does  everything 
else.  There's  one  thing  you  can  safe- 
ly predict  about  markets  or  econo- 
mies: Nothing  ever  stays  exactly 
the  same.  Here  are  some  of  the  ways 
the  real  world  is  refusing  to  stand 
still  right  now: 

•  Prices  for  gold,  copper,  grain, 
beef  and  automobiles  all  show 
recent  weakness — a  very  important 
development,  for  it  reveals  that 
structural  inflation,  though  not  yet 
at  the  2.5%  rate  of  recent  months,  is 
below  6%  and  still  headed  down. 

•  Wage  pressures  have  remained 
relatively  soft.  Paul  Volcker  calls 
wage  restraint  the  real  test,  and  re- 
sults so  far  are  encouraging.  Wit- 
ness the  ability  of  Continental  Air- 
lines and  Ford  to  get  concessions 
from  their  employees.  In  many  oth- 
er cases,  the  UAW,  Electrical  Work- 
ers, Teamsters  and  others  are  still 
willing  to  make  moderate  adjust- 
ments to  their  contracts.  Not  too 
long  ago,  these  militant  unions 
would  have  hung  tough  against  all 
threats,  bankruptcy  and  otherwise. 
Sure,  labor  will  get  tougher  as  ca- 
pacity utilization  rises.  But  union 
leaders  have  finally  learned  that  for- 
eign competition  will  continue  to 
destroy  jobs  if  our  own  wages  are 
not  competitive. 

•  The  federal  deficit  will  be  lower 
than  expected.  Business  executives 
at  the  Virginia  meeting  were  rightly 
cynical  about  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  Regan's  assertion  that  it 
would  be  down  to  $100  billion  in 
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fiscal  1985  from  the  current  $200 
billion  level.  But  they  agreed  with 
Martin  Feldstein,  chairman  of  Rea- 
gan's Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, who  told  the  meeting  that  a 
$185  billion  deficit  for  1984  is  plau- 
sible, compared  to  the  $209  billion 
originally  anticipated. 

•  There  should  be  little  fear  of 
"crowding  out,"  no  matter  what  the 
deficit  is.  The  trimmed-down  pri- 
vate sector,  with  most  of  its  painful 
cost-cutting  behind  it,  has  the  cash 
flow  to  finance  a  large  part  of  its 
capital  requirements  internally.  So 
far,  there  has  been  little  need  for 
business  to  raise  money  in  the  bond 
markets.  Instead,  major  corpora- 
tions are  selling  equity  in  the  rising 
stock  market. 

•  For  the  same  reasons,  bankers 
are  finding  corporate  loan  demand 
soft.  At  Honolulu,  officers  of  Securi- 
ty Pacific  in  Los  Angeles,  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  in  New  York, 
Wachovia  in  North  Carolina  and 
Continental  Illinois  of  Chicago  all 
acknowledged  that. 

To  sum  up:  Commodity  prices 
are  weak,  the  deficit  will  be  some- 
what smaller  than  expected,  de- 
mand for  business  loans  is  weak. 
The  obvious  result  is  that  money 
market  rates  will  come  down  be- 
fore year-end.  Bond  yields  will  fol- 
low, of  course,  and  that  means 
bond  prices  will  also  rise. 

Specifically,  what  should  inves- 
tors be  doing  now?  Long-term  Trea- 
sury bonds,  paying  1 1.4%,  are  safest 
and  most  generous  in  present  mar- 
ket conditions.  (The  differential  for 
corporate  bonds  is  not  wide  enough 
to  justify  taking  the  added  risk.) 
Among  short-term  instruments,  the 
new  bank  CDs  for  individuals  look 
attractive.  Since  Oct.  1,  banks  have 
been  allowed  to  offer  any  rate  they 
wish  for  any  maturity  of  32  days  or 
longer.  This  requires  some  shopping 
around.  New  York  banks,  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  very  aggressive;  some 
were  offering  more  than  11%  on  a 
compounded  basis — with  FDIC  in- 
surance— for  six-month  paper  and 
just  under  11%  for  longer  maturi- 
ties. But  other  banks,  including 
many  outside  New  York,  have  hard- 
ly gone  above  9% . 

Now  is  the  time  to  lock  in  yields 
that  won't  be  around  much  longer — 
I  have  rarely  seen  such  unanimity 
on  interest  rates.  It's  a  great  time  to 
be  a  contrarian.  ■ 
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Here  is  a  significant  discrepancy:  Outside 
investors  are  less  confident  about  their 
defense  stocks  than  are  investors  who 
work  in  the  industry. 

TIME  TO  SELL? 


By  Srully  Blotnick 


ml 


Talking  with  investors  persuades 
me  that  the  defense  stocks  are  vul- 
nerable to  a  selloff.  What  makes  me 
think  so?  During  the  past  two  de- 
cades I've  discovered  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  assess  the  outlook  for 
the  defense  stocks  has  been  to  see 
whether  employees  in  the  industry 
are  buying  or  selling.  I  am  not  refer- 
ring here  to  the  kind  of  insider  trad- 
ing done  by  executives.  The  mea- 
sure I  use  involves  ordinary  employ- 
ees, mainly  engineering  and 
technical  personnel. 

The  most  revealing  investment 
behavior  they  display  is  when  they 
short  their  own  company's  stock, 
or,  as  in  recent  years,  buy  puts  on  its 
shares.  Why  would  they  do  such  a 
thing?  The  logic  goes  as  follows: 
"The  defense  business  has  always 
been  characterized  by  big  swings — 
up  and  down — in  military  spending. 
Hot  wars  don't  last  forever,  and  the 
cold  war  varies  continually  in  in- 
tensity. Major  contracts  are  grant- 
ed— and  expire.  If  I  work  for  a  de- 
fense supplier  and  am  short  its 
stock,  then  in  case  I  lose  my  job 
because  the  company  fails  to  land  a 
huge  contract  it  bid  on,  I  still  do 
okay.  My  paychecks  stop,  but  my 
stock  market  profits  start.  They 
might  tide  me  over  nicely  until  I 

Dr.  Srully  Blotnick  is.  a  research  psy  chologist 
and  author  of  Getting  Rich  Your  Own  Way 
and  Winning:  The  Psychology  of  Successful 
Investing 


find  another  position  elsewhere." 

That  may  seem  like  disloyal  in- 
vestment behavior,  but  these  em- 
ployees feel  they  are  merely  buying 
some  much  needed  insurance,  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  threats 
to  their  jobs.  As  one  aeronautical 
engineer  asked  rhetorically:  "When 
a  farmer  shorts  some  soybeans,  does 
that  mean  he  hates  his  crop?  I've  got 
nothing  against  this  company.  I'm 
just  doing  the  same  kind  of  hedging. 
Farmers  worry  about  drought.  I  wor- 
ry about  peace  breaking  out." 

And  are  the  engineers  and  techni- 
cians worried  now?  Are  they  selling 
or  shorting  their  own  company's 
shares?  They  are  not.  They  feel  un- 
usually secure  in  their  jobs  and  in 
holding  their  own  company's  stock. 
The  degree  of  optimism  about  the 
future  is  usually  higher  at  small 
companies  than  at  large  ones,  but 
not  here.  In  this  case,  engineers  and 
technicians  at  firms  of  all  sizes  in 
the  field  are  comparably  confident. 
Not  surprisingly,  then,  short  sales 
and  purchases  of  puts  by  this  group 
of  the  shares  of  their  employers  has 
reached  a  record  low,  surpassing  the 
previous  lows  reached  in  September 
and  December  1965.  As  one  com- 
mented: "For  now,  I  don't  think  I 
need  the  insurance." 

If  my  own  data  are  any  guide, 
however,  they  may  indeed  need  in- 
surance because  such  equanimity 
on  the  part  of  defense  technicians 
often  coincides  with  a  major  retreat 
in  the  defense  stocks.  The  techni- 
cians were  highly  bullish,  according 
to  my  records,  in  the  mid-Sixties, 
just  when  the  defense  stocks  were 
topping.  It  happened  again  in  the 
mid-Seventies.  At  that  time  the 
then-recent  oil  embargo  persuaded 
people  that  the  U.S.  would  have  to 
re-arm  to  protect  the  oil  lines,  and 
defense  stocks  shot  up.  Each  of  the 
runups  led  to  euphoria  among  the 


technicians  and  a  drying  up  of  t 
short-selling  and  put-buying  of 
fense  stocks.  In  every  case  the  ot 
of  euphoria  proved  a  good  sell  sig 
for  defense  stocks.  When  the  te 
nicians  no  longer  felt  they  nee 
insurance,  it  was  time  for  invest 
to  take  out  insurance.  It  was  the 
for  that  stock  group. 

It's  significant,  I  think,  that  ri 
now,  when  the  defense  technici 
feel  safe  in-<  their  jobs,  the  gem 
investing  public  isn't  quite  so  si) 
The  individual  investors  in 
sample  have  a  decidedly  less  rl 
picture  of  the  defense  industry, 
member,  they  have  only  their  m 
ey,  not  their  jobs,  on  the  line,  « 
that  gives  them  what  has  ofi 
proved  to  be  a  better  perspective! 
the  field.  Because  they  have  a  les 
stake  and  can  sever  their  comrr 
ment  more  rapidly,  investors 
less  likely  to  indulge  in  wish 
thinking;  coming  to  a  bearish  c< 
elusion  is  less  painful  for  them. 

It's  not  that  the  general  pub 
thinks  defense  spending  is  going 
dry  up.  But  as  a  wealthy  New  Yt 
lawyer,  whose  portfolio  contai 
substantial  holdings  of  McDonn 
Douglas,  Raytheon  and  General  [ 
namics,  commented,  "It  bothers  i 
even  to  think  about  what  would  h; 
pen  if  the  Russians  decided  to  ta 
us  up  on  our  '5%-a-year  solution' 
the  arms  race.  Once  we  started  d 
mantling  our  strategic  weapons,  t 
defense  stocks  will  make  the  hij 
tech  group  look  stable  by  comps 
son.  The  60%  loss  I  took  on  i 
Fortune  [computer]  Systems  sha 
could  be  a  hint  of  things  to  come 

A  California  manufacturer 
nonmilitary  electronic  equipme 
with  more  than  $800,000  worth 
Grumman  shares,  on  which  he  hi 
sizable  gain,  told  me:  "I  just  do 
understand  how  President  Reaj 
can  be  making  peace  overtures 
the  Russians  after  the  Korean 
Lines  massacre.  It  makes  me  real 
how  political  the  defense  stocks  re 
ly  are."  In  short,  this  fellow  is  i: 
cut-and-run  mood,  ready  to  sell 
the  first  sign  of  a  lag  in  the  natio 
determination  to  re-arm. 

Not  so  the  defense  technicia 
They  bask  in  a  glow  of  self-coi 
dence  about  the  stocks  of  their  cg 
panies.  My  reading  of  the  situati 
is  that  the  technicians  are  wrc 
again  and  the  defense  group  ii 
good  one  to  be  wary  of  right  now 
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LDBRINKMAN  CORPORATION  0 

KERRVILLE,  TEXAS,  September  21,  1983— LDBnnkman 
Corporation  (NASDAQ-IDBC)  reported  record  earnings  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  July  31  Income  from  continuing 
operations  of  $7,583,000  was  up  33  percent  from  the 
$5,691,000  reported  last  year.  For  the  five  years  ended  July 
31.  earnings  grew  at  a  37  percent  compounded  rate. 
Revenues  of  $225,818,000  in  1983  increased  11.4  percent 
from  fiscal  1982. 

The  fourth  quarter  was  especially  strong.  Revenues  were 
$63,391,000,  an  increase  of  24%  Income  before  taxes  of 
$3,269,000  was  up  312  percent  from  the  previous  year 

Eully  diluted  earnings  per  share  from  continuing  oper- 
ations were  $  67  for  the  year,  a  31  percent  increase,  and 
$  24  for  the  quarter,  a  38  percent  improvement. 

The  Company's  financial  position  was  stronger  than  ever 
before.  Stockholders'  equity  at  July  31  was  $54  million 
Cash  and  marketable  securities  were  $20  million 

LDBnnkman  Corporation  includes  L.D.  Brinkman  &  Co., 
America's  largest  distributor  of  carpet  and  floor  products; 
Mr  Gatti's,  Inc..  a  285  unit  pizza  restaurant  chain;  and 
Brinkcraft,  Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of  Lancer  mobile  homes 
and  Brinkcraft  modular  housing 

LDBRINKMAN  CORPORATION 
CONDENSED  STATEMENT  OF  INCOME 
(In  Thousands  Except  Per  Share  Data) 


Three  Months 
Ended 
July  31 


Twelve  Months 
Ended 
July  31 


1983 

1982 

1983 

1982 

Revenues 

$63,391 

$50.934 

$225,818 

$202,677 

Operating  income 

$  3.663 

$  1.58! 

$  11,772 

$  9.023 

Interest  expense 

394 

 787 

2,037 

3,311 

Incnme  trom  continuing  operations 

belore  income  taxes  and 

discontinued  operations 

3.269 

794 

9,735 

5.712 

Provisions  lor  income 

taxes  (credit) 

552 

(1,237) 

2.152 

 2J. 

Income  from  continuing 

operations 

2,717 

2.031 

7,583 

5,691 

Discontinued  operations 

(958) 

(629) 

Net  income 

2.717 

1,073 

7,583 

5,062 

Prelened  stock  dividends 

170 

 202 

680 

 820 

Net  income  to  common 

$  2,547 

$  871 

$  6.903 

$  4.242 

Pnmary  earnings  per  common  share 

Continuing  operations 

$.44 

$51 

$1.33 

$1.35 

Discontinued  operations 

(■27) 

(.17) 

Net  income  per 

common  share 

$.44 

$24 

$1.33 

$1.18 

Average  common  and 

equivalent  shares 

5,784.682 

3,595,349 

5.186.146 

3.608,626 

Fully  diluted  earnings 

per  common  share 

Continuing  operations 

$.24 

$19 

$67 

$51 

Discontinued  operations 

(10) 

(.07) 

Net  income  per 

common  share 

$.24 

$09 

$.67 

$44 

Average  common  and 

equivalent  shares 

10,784,682 

9.595,349 

10,285,459 

9.608.626 

(For  further  information,  please  contact;  T.G.  Ratcliffe. 
LDBrinkman  Corporation.  P.O.  Box  1522.  Kerrville.  Texas 
78028,  (512)  896-5111.) 


BROCK  HOTEL  CORPORATION  N 

DALLAS.  Sept.  29 — Brock  Hotel  Corporation.  Dallas,  and 
Imperial  Leisure  and  Retailing  Ltd.,  London.  England,  have 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  develop  ShowBiz  Pizza  Place 
family  entertainment  centers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Europe.  ShowBiz  Pizza  Place,  Inc.,  is  a  subsidiary  of  Brock 
Hotel  Corporation. 

Under  the  agreement.  Imperial  will  conduct  a  market  test 


of  two  ShowBiz  units  in  the  United  Kingdom  beginning  in  the 
Spring  of  1984.  Contingent  on  a  successful  market  test, 
Imperial  will  then  develop  other  locations  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  sub-franchise  additional  units  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  as  an  exclusive  master  franchisee. 

ShowBiz  Pizza  Place  features  food  and  beverage  service 
combined  with  entertainment  by  life-size,  computer  con- 
trolled robotic  characters,  and  electronic  and  mechanical 
games  and  rides  designed  to  appeal  to  families  with  children 
of  all  ages.  Imperial  may  also  market  test  the  robotic 
entertainment  in  settings  other  than  ShowBiz  centers. 

Imperial  also  intends,  as  part  of  the  venture,  to  develop 
and  exhibit  the  new  "Showscan"  motion  picture  process 
which  Brock  has  recently  announced. 

"Showscan"  is  a  revolutionary  process  in  which  high 
speed  photography  and  projection  in  70  mm  film  on  a  giant 
screen  creates  a  motion  picture  image  of  unparalleled 
clarity,  bnllance  and  realism.  Rights  to  the  process  are  held 
exclusively  by  the  Brock-Trumbull  Entertainment  Corpora- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  a  new  company  recently  formed  by 
ShowBiz  Pizza  Place.  Inc.  and  Douglas  Trumbull,  the  Holly- 
wood filmmaker  who  developed  "Showscan." 

Imperial  Leisure  and  Retailing,  Ltd.  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Imperial  Group  PLC  which  had  1982  sales  of  $7.5  billion. 
Imperial  Group  PLC  is  a  diversified  company  involved  in 
hotels,  food  and  beverage  service,  entertainment,  brewenes 
and  tobacco. 

Brock  Hotel  Corporation  is  a  diversified  hotel,  restaurant 
and  entertainment  company  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  (BHC).  Brock's  ShowBiz  Pizza  Place  subsidiary 
operates  155  entertainment  centers,  with  an  additional  45 
operated  by  franchisees  in  the  U.S.  Brock  Hotel  is  the  largest 
franchisee  of  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  operating  56  Holiday  Inn 
hotels.  Brock  is  also  developing  and  franchising  a  line  of  all- 
suite  hotels  under  the  trade  name  Brock  Residence  Inns  and 
luxury  all-suite  hotels  under  the  trade  name  Park  Suite 
Hotels. 

(Contact;  Paul  E.  Pendergast  of  Brock  Hotel  at  4441  W 
Airport  Freeway,  Irving,  TX  75062,  or  phone  (214) 
258-8500.) 


MM  0 

GLENDALE,  CA.,  Sept.  28—  Mil  (OTC)  has  concluded 
negotiations  with  Homestake  Mining  (NYSE:  HM)  whereby 
the  latter  will  make  an  advance  payment  to  Mil  of  $6.4 
million  for  the  right  to  explore  for  and  produce  uranium  from 
Mil's  mines  in  and  around  Grants,  New  Mexico.  Homestake 
will  be  repaid  out  of  future  revenues  from  the  joint  mining 
venture.  The  agreement  also  includes  a  payment  of 
$875,000  to  be  made  by  Homestake  to  Mil  for  exploratory 
work  which  has  been  done  by  Mil  since  the  two  companies 
began  negotiations  several  months  ago. 

Mil,  formerly  known  as  Midas  International.  Inc..  holds 
leases  on  what  are  believed  to  be  some  of  the  richest 
uranium  properties  in  New  Mexico  which,  in  turn,  is  consid- " 
ered  to  have  the  most  extensive  uranium  deposits  in  the 
nation.  The  agreement  with  Homestake,  requiring  only  final 
signatures  from  various  interested  parties  to  become  effec- 
tive, establishes  Homestake  as  the  operator  of  the  mines. 
Mil  will  be  a  fully-carried  50/50  partner  in  all  future 
production  from  these  mines  now  scheduled  to  begin  in 
early  1985.  Mil  believes  there  is  a  potential  of  at  least 
10,000,000  pounds  of  uranium  on  the  properties. 

Of  the  $6.4  million  payment  of  Mil,  $3.2  million  will  be 
paid  to  private  investors  involved  in  earlier  explorations  on 
the  property.  The  remainder  will  go  to  the  bottled  water 
division  of  Mil  which  is  currently  distributing  its  spring 
water  through  six  Sears.  Roebuck  stores  in  San  Diego  County 
in  Southern  California.  The  distribution  arrangement  with 
Sears,  Roebuck,  described  as  "very  profitable"  by  Mil 
president  Robert  Devins.  calls  for  26  more  stores  in  Califor- 
nia to  distribute  the  bottled  water  on  a  schedule  dependent 
upon  Mil's  ability  to  finance  the  operation.  According  to  Mil. 
the  payment  from  Homestake  will  accelerate  its  expansion 
in  the  Sears  chain  and  three  stores  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 


are  expected  to  begin  distribution  in  late  ( 
Mil  has  an  agreement  to  eventually  ex 
water  operations  to  all  Sears  stores  throug 
States  and  is  currently  considering  a  num 
arrangements  to  facilitate  that  growth.  Mil 
for  a  NASDAQ  listing  upon  completion  of  its 
(Contact;  Lloyd  Richards.  Operational  Ma 
San  Fernando  Rd  .  Glendale,  CA  91202.  Ph 
9959  or  Jack  Sebastian,  Howard  Bronson  i 
Phone:  (212)  867-6160  ) 


STABELL  RESOURCES  INC. 

(SLR)  Stabell  Resources  of  Vancouver  B 
Val  d  Or  Quebec 

Stabell  Resources  announces  today  tn 
a  partnership  agreement  with  Sommerville  H 
Ltd  .  Montreal  The  result  of  this  limited  pai 
the  Stabell-Sommerville  Ltd  partnership,  19i 
placement  will  net  Stabell  treasury  !  million 
funds  to  be  spent  on  a  comprehensive  i 
including  40,000  feet  of  diamond  dnllin| 
Resources  will  act  as  general  partner.  Stabell 
act  as  operator.  The  work  program  will  be  co 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Jean  Lavallee  P.E  and 
of  Val  d'Or  area.  The  latest  drill  results  of 
drilled  vertical  to  a  depth  of  1.396  ft,  tested! 
the  #4  zone  onto  the  Stabell  property.  Tn 
structure  (called  zone  #4)  was  the  principle 
from  the  former  gold  producer  (Sullivan 
produced  1.1  million  ounces  of  gold. 


Hole  DS-83-25 


to 

562  2 
647  8 
9318 
11328 
1162  1 
1239  3 
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from 

560  8 

646.0 

925.2 
1130.8 
1149.8 
1234.4 

Former  drill  Hole  J. 1  drilled  (1952)  would  ei 
of  this  zone  for  a  minimum  1,200  ft.  Wori 
probe  this  structure  and  other  strategic  targe 
acre  property  Management  is  pleased  wi 
agreement  and  encouraged  by  drill  results.  I 
merville  is  subject  to  approval  of  relevant 
thorities. 

CAPITALIZATION 

Stabell  Resources  Inc. 
Authorized  10.00 
Issued  3,74 
Listed  Vancouver  Stock 

(Contact:  Louis  Roy,  Sec.  Tres.,  1271  -  i 
d'Or,  Que.,  J9P  3S1  (819)  825-8628  or  Bill  Ha 
Peel  Street,  Montreal,  Que..  H3A  3B8  (514 
Daniel  W.  Small,  Vancouver  (604)  669-8135 

VARLEN  CORPORATION 

ROLLING  MEADOWS,  IL .  Sept.  26— John  A 
man  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Of 
Corporation  (OTC.  NASDAQ,  symbol  VRLM),  to 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  had  increasi 
quarterly  dividend  of  approximately  7%,  froi 
per  share  on  outstanding  shares  of  Varlen  ( 
The  dividend  will  be  payable  on  October 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  busim 
14.  1983  Varlen  Corporation  has  paid  divii 
ously  since  1971. 

Varlen  is  a  diversified  manufacturer  of  i 
ment.  custom  tubular  metal  products  and  lo; 
for  the  bindery  industry.  Varlen  also  const™ 
storage  tanks  for  the  petroleum,  chemica 
industries,  rebuilds  and  services  railroad  lo 
rebuilds  crankshafts,  large  diesel  engines  an 
trial  process  equipment. 

(Contact:  Richard  E.  Sullivan,  executive 
and  treasurer,  Varlen  Corporation.  One  Cross 
merce,  Rolling  Meadows,  IL  60008.  Phone;  (3: 


AN 

ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 
THAT'S 
SPECIAL . . . 


CORPORATE  REPORT 


SPECIAL  because  it's  where  publicly- 
held  corporations  can  report  current  develop- 
ments to  some  of  America's  most  important 
investors:  the  readers  of  FORBES. 

CORPORATE  REPORT 

UPDATES  appears  once  a  month.  For 
added  editorial  impact,  it's  positioned  in 
FORBES'  popular  financial  section,  "Money 
and  Investments." 

FORBES  has  over  700,000  subscribers 
and  a  total  readership  that  exceeds  2,000,000. 
98%  of  FORBES'  subscribers  have  investment 
portfolios  with  an  average  value  of  $615,000. 
Over  half  are  involved  with  helping  others 
make  investment  decisions.  Those  others  in- 
clude corporations,  institutions,  pension  funds, 
trusts  and  estates. 


ONCE  EACH  MONTH,  in  cor- 

porate  Report  Updates,  you  can  reach  those 
active  investors  when  they  reach  for  FORBES. 

FORBES  gets  results.  For  more 
information  call  or  write: 

Sarah  Madison 

Corporate  Report  Updates 

Forbes  Inc. 

60  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  1001  1 

Phone.  (212)  620-2371 


Stock  Trends 


MONEY  &  INVESTMENT 


/  have  reservations  about  the  future  of 
home  computers,  and  a  word  or  two 
about  the  companies  that  make  them. 

APPLES  AND 
PEANUTS 


By  Ann  C.  Brown 


Attention  all. who  have  an  interest 
in  computer  stocks!  The  following 
summarizes  my  thoughts  on  the 
subject — particularly  the  outlook 
for  home  computers.  As  a  user- 
fncndly/owncr  of  three  microcom- 
puter systems  over  the  past  five 
years,  my  observations  could  be 
helpful  to  investors,  especially 
those  whose  hands-on  experience  to 
date  has  been  limited  to  opening 
computer  company  prospectuses. 

First,  the  Silicon  Valley  party  line 
that  one  day  computers  will  be  as 
popular  in  the  home  as  television 
sets  is  nothing  more  than  wishful 
group-think.  TV  is  absolutely  effort- 
less output,  whereas  a  PC  is  mostly 
tedious  and  frustrating  input — a 
solitary  pursuit  well  suited  to  stat- 
isticians, writers  and  those  people 
who  have  largely  given  up  on  estab- 
lishing meaningful  relationships. 

Second,  I  have  yet  to  discover 
anything  a  computer  can  do  involv- 
ing typical  homey  activities  that 
cannot  be  done  faster  and  easier 
with  an  ordinary  pen  and  paper  and, 
where  needed,  a  checkbook.  The 
setup  time  is  shorter,  the  equip- 
ment is  cheaper  and  the  human 
hand  is  more  personal  and  versatile 
than  even  the  best  daisy  wheel. 
Computers  are  terrific  for  doing  re- 
petitive mental  work,  but  most  of 


Ami  C  Brown  is  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
equity  advisory  and  portfolio  management 
firm  of  A  C  Brown  &  Associates. 


the  repetitive  work  around  the 
house  is  physical — like  cooking, 
ironing,  vacuuming  and  even  dust- 
ing the  home  computer  itself. 

Third,  although  the  prices  of 
computers  are  falling,  on  a  total- 
system  basis,  they  are  still  rich  for 
the  average  family.  The  necessary 
peripherals — a  printer  and  a  modem 
(and  their  requisite  interfaces) — can 
cost  more  than  the  cathode  ray  tube 
and  keyboard,  not  to  mention  the 
software  at  $50  to  S500  per  program. 
And  tapping  the  wondrous,  distant 
data  banks  involves  hefty  access 
charges,  costly  on-line  usage  fees 
and  telephone  bills  (long  distance 
from  smaller  communities),  which 
together  add  up  to  SI, 500  to  $2,500 
a  year  for  only  moderate  users. 

Fourth,  consider  the  repairs,  gen- 
erally performed  by  a  bearded  ban- 
dit, who  charges  anywhere  from  $50 
to  $75  an  hour,  plus  parts.  Comput- 
er parts  can  run  into  money,  par- 
ticularly when  sophisticated  circuit 
boards  have  to  be  replaced.  Worst  of 
all,  forget  about  house  calls.  In- 
stead, add  in  the  cost  of  your  own 
time  and  transportation  to  and  from 
the  repair  shop,  as  well  as  the  trou- 
ble of  lugging  around  some  not  very 
portable  equipment. 

Fifth,  there  is  no  common  com- 
puter language.  Each  program  has 
its  own  unique  commands,  making 
it  difficult  for  anyone  without  a  su- 
perb memory  to  vary  programs  with 
ease.  Also,  computers  can  only  use 
compatible  software,  which  is  exas- 
perating when  the  program  you 
want  won't  run  on  your  machine. 

Finally,  microcomputers  do  little 
for  most  home  decorating  schemes. 
Classy  design  magazines,  which 
barely  acknowledge  telephones  and 
typewriters,  ignore  completely  this 
all-wires-and-cable-connected  col- 
lection of  tacky  plastic,  which  sim- 
ply won't  go  with  the  tapestries  and 


marquetry.  A  CRT,  keyboard,  pi 
cr  or  two,  diskette  file,  ream 
printout  paper,  numerous  po 
written  and  impossibly  thick 
struction  books  and  a  d^ 
table/work  station  plus  chair  t 
up  space  most  people  can't  or  wj 
afford  in  their  homes. 

Since  I  obviously  have  sen 
reservations  about  the  future  of| 
home  computer — at  least  those  i) 
on  the  market  or  coming  soq 
how  about  the  companies 
make  them?  IBM  (134)  seems  t< 
the  best-situated  for  a  variety  of  I 
sons,  not  the  least  of  which  isi 
company's  tremendous  size  and 
sources,  allowing  it  the  luxury 
time  to  produce  reliable  produ 
Should  any  product  fail  to  sell,  |l 
shortfall  in  earnings  is  scarcely 
ticeable.  IBM  wisely  called  its 
crocomputer  a  "personal  comj 
cr,"  thereby  making  it  acceptabll 
both  office  and  home. 

The  company  continues  to  o 
centrate  on  the  lucrative  busin 
market,  where  buyers  buy  larger  i 
more  profitable  systems,  taking! 
vantage  of  such  things  as  invi 
ment  tax  credits,  rapid  depreciat 
and  other  incentives.  The  busin 
market  is  easier  to  sell  and  sen 
and  is  easier  to  upgrade  to  new  pi 
ucts,  brought  about  by  rapi 
changing  technology.  When  am 
the  long-awaited  IBM  small  c< 
puter,  the  Peanut,  hits  the  marl 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  s 
How  well  remains  to  be  seen, 
^ardless,  1984  earnings  could  b< 
excess  of  $10  per  share.  At  pres 
prices,  IBM  is  toward  the  high  en 
its  latest  five-year  P/E  range, 
more  timely  buys  are  available 
other  industries. 

Apple  Computer  (19)  has  had  a 
week  round-trip,  from  $17  to  $( 
share  and  back  again.  Shipment 
the  Apple  He  computer  have  b 
disappointing,  as  have  been  thos 
the  Lisa,  where  dealers  and  custi 
ers  are  probably  waiting  tor  the 
ly  1984  introduction  of  the  Mai 
tosh,  a  Lisa  derivative.  If  the  Mai 
tosh  is  the  success  it's  suppose! 
be — and  on  time — $1.70-plus 
Apple  is  possible  for  the  fiscal ) 
ending  next  September.  Here  r 
oriented  investors  might  cons: 
buying  the  stock  below  $20 
share,  with  an  eye  toward  exii 
early  next  year — around  the  tira 
the  Macintosh  introduction.  ■ 
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INTRODUCING  EQUITEC  83  LEASING  INVESTORS, 
AN  EQUIPMENT  LEASING  LIMITED  PARTNERSHIP 


.  Bonds.  Mutual  Funds.  Real 
For  years,  people  have  been 
hese  and  other  traditional 
nents.  But  until  recently,  most 
lual  investors  haven't  had  the 
al  resources  needed  to  parti- 
in  one  of  America's  fastest 
ig  capital  markets— equipment 
j 

)u  see,  many  businesses  have 
to  the  conclusion  that  owner- 
f  equipment  is  not  really  im- 
iL  What  matters  is  what  the 
nentcan  do. 

s  a  result,  it's  estimated  that 
3%  of  all  capital  equipment  in 
'untry  is  leased.  In  1981,  nearly 
lion  worth  of  capital  assets 
?ased  and  the  demand  forcap- 
uipment  continues  to  grow* 
nd  what  does  this  mean  for 
Veil,  thanks  to  Equitec's  equip- 
easing  partnerships,  the 
iual  investor  can  also  take 
this  rapidly  expanding  sector 


Participating  in  an  equipment 
leasing  partnership  can  offer  many 
potential  benefits: 

PAYBACK  OF  CAPITAL  that  may 
provide  an  opportunity  to  reinvest 
the  cash  flow. 

A  HEDGE  AGAINST  INFLATION 
through  ownership  of  well-selected 
equipment  that  may  retain  a  high 
percentage  of  value. 

DEPRECIATION  that  could  offer 
non-cash  deductions  from  an  inves- 
tor's gross  income,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  initial  years  of  equipment 
ownership 

OTHERTAX  BENEFITS  that 
could  be  available  in  the  form  of 
investment  tax  credits** 

For  more  information  about 
Equitec  83  Leasing  Investors,  call  John 
McGregor  at  either  of  these  toll-free 
numbers:  (800)  445-9020  ( Nationwide) 
or (800)  445-9052  (California  only). 

•Source  American  Association  ot  Equipment  Lessors  TheVJall  Street  \ourwi 
Apnl  26  1982 

•'See'Tax  Aspects  in  the  Prospectus  for  a  completedisc  ussion  of  potential 
tax  benefits  risks  and  restnctions 


Equitec  83  Leasing  Investors. 
$25,000,000  of  limited  partner- 
ship interest.  $500  per  unit- 
Minimum  investment  is  $3,000; 
may  vary  in  some  states. 

I  

1  Write  for  more  information  to: 

|  Equitec  83  Leasing  Investors 
I  PO  Box  2470 

1  Oakland,  CA  94614  F-ELl 

I  Name  

I  Address  

I  City  

|  State. 
|  Teleph 


.Zip. 


one 


This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an 
offer  to  buy  limited  partnership  interests  in  connection  with  such 
equipment  leasing  investment  opportunities  Such  offer  is  made  only 
by  Prospectus  Copies  of  a  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  stdte 
in  which  the  limited  partnership  interestsare  registered  from  Equitec 
Secunties  Company  the  Dealer/Manager  or  from  broker/dealers 
who  may  lawfully  offer  these  interests  in  such  state 
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The  bulls  were  sucked  into  the  copper 
market  once  again.  So  far  all  they  have 
to  show  for  their  efforts  are  losses. 

WHAT'S  GOING 
ON  HERE? 


By  Stanley  W.  Angrist 


The  patient  is  not  quite  dead,  but  it 
certainly  is  very  sick.  The  family 
gathers  near  the  bedside,  wondering 
if  it  is  time  to  administer  last  rites — 
again.  As  usual  the  patient  is  copper 
prices.  And  once  again  they  seem  to 
have  no  bottom. 

The  long  slide  of  the  copper  mar- 
ket sucked  in  thousands  of  specula- 
tors during  the  spring,  as  most  rea- 
soned that  with  the  economy  in 
general  and  industrial  production  in 
particular  picking  up,  copper  prices 
had  nowhere  to  go  but  up.  I  recom- 
mended a  bull  spread  in  copper  in 
the  Jan.  31  issue  that  got  most  fol- 
lowers of  my  suggestion  nothing 
but  a  tax  loss.  It's  not  that  copper 
didn't  rally — it  did,  moving  from  a 
low  of  70  cents  (basis  the  March 
1984  contract)  in  late  November 
1982  to  88  cents  in  late  February 
1983.  It  then  traded  between  its  Feb- 
ruary high  and  a  low  of  77  cents 
until  the  first  week  in  September, 
when  it  broke  through  the  77-cent 
support  level.  It  fell  like  a  copper 
feather,  so  that  now  it  is  below  its 
November  1982  low.  What's  going 
on?  We  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  re- 
covery, and  copper  prices  should 
rise  in  an  economic  upturn. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  very  hard 
or  very  far  to  find  a  list  of  negative 
factors  that  have  contributed  to 


Stanley  W.  Angrist  k  a  commodity  specula- 
tor, consultant  and  longtime  observer  of  the 
commodity  markets 


copper's  downfall.  First,  U.S.  hous- 
ing starts  recorded  their  second  con- 
secutive decrease  in  July,  falling  to 
1.74  million  units  (see  chart).  Sec- 
ond, Asarco  Inc.  announced  that  it 
was  resuming  normal  production  at 
its  Silver  Bell,  Ariz,  copper  mine. 
Third,  sales  of  single-family  houses 
declined  in  June  for  the  first  time  in 
four  months;  the  Commerce  De- 
partment reported  a  decline  of 
2.9%,  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  annu- 
al rate  of  638,000  units. 

And,  last,  the  bad-news  list  must 
include  existing  supply.  There  are 
two  places  where  copper  supplies 
can  be  monitored  publicly:  the  Lon- 
don Metal  Exchange  and  the  New 
York  Comex-approved  warehouses. 
LME  stocks  are  up  to  375,000  met- 
ric tons,  while  Comex  stocks  are  at 
their  highest  levels  since  1977. 

But  not  all  the  news  is  negative — 
just  most  of  it.  Here  are  the  plus 
items.  The  U.S.'  second-largest  cop- 
per producer,  Phelps  Dodge,  contin- 
ues to  operate  its  Morenci,  Ariz, 
mine  with  nonstriking  workers,  but 


the  possibility  of  a  total  shutdl 
docs  exist.  Second,  Chile,  wi 
produces  20%  of  the  Wed 
World's  copper,  continues  to  ex] 
ence  growing  political  uni 
Third,  after  two  consecutive 
boosts,  the  maximum  rate  on  ij 
government-backed  mortgages! 
lowered  to  13%,  from  13J 
Fourth,  U.S.  automakers  plan 
build  1 .98  million  cars  in  the  foi 
quarter,  62%  more  than  in  the  i 
earlier  period.  And,  finally,  both 
tory  orders  and  construction  sp| 
ing  had  healthy  increases  in  Aug 

Except  for  brief  periods  during 
1970s  and  in  1980,  copper  pi 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  in 
tion  and,  on  this  basis,  it  remi 
undervalued.  In  February  1980n 
by  futures  (on  a  monthly  ave 
basis)  peaked  at  SI. 31  per  po< 
nearly  double  the  66-cent,  inflati 
adjusted  price.  During  the  sam^ 
nod  general  commodity  prices  m 
127%  above  1975  levels,  as  ri 
sured  by  the  Dow  Jones  Commoi 
Index.  Moreover,  current  prices 
38  cents  (in  1975  dollars),  are  3 
below  the  55-cent  base  price  in  \\ 
while  the  commodity  price  lev< 
48%  above  1975  base  levels. 

I  would  be  willing  to  side  with 
bulls  at  this  level  by  going  long 
March  contract  under  70  cents 
pound,  risking  no  more  than  4  c< 
($1,000  per  contract)  from  my  ei 
point  on  a  close-only  basis.  I  wc 
look  for  a  profit  of  12  cents  ($3, 
per  contract).  The  margin  on 
trade  is  S800  and  the  round-t 
commission  about  $80.  ■ 


Awash  in  copper 


Demand  for  copper  picked  up  in  the  past  year,  thanks  mostly  I 
increasing  auto  sales  and  housing  starts — the  copper  industry's  primi 
ry  customers.  But  the  supply  of  copper  has  more  than  kept  pace.  1 
fact,  total  refined  U.S.  copper  stocks  are  higher  than  at  any  time  sin< 
1970.  Refined  U.S.  copper  production  has  also  been  growing  rapidly 


Supply  (thousands  of  tons) 


Demand  (millions  of  units — annual  rate] 
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Why  You  SHOULD  NOT  MISS  Value  Line's... 

34  EARNINGS  ESTIMATES 
IR  1700  LEADING  STOCKS 

...indicating  wide  year-to-year  gains  of  up  to  280% 
for  some  stocks  but  continuing  grief  for  others 


i 's  new  1984  full-year  earnings  estimates  for  each  of 
i  s  may  hold  some  startling  surprises.  Being  aware  of  the 
: ;  possibilities — both  good  and  bad— on  the  "far  side"  of 
i  ion  could  give  you  major  advantage. 

erefore  invited  to  receive  Value  Line's  latest  full-page 
i  each  of  these  1700  stocks,  immediately  setting  before 


i  mated  earnings  and  dividends  per  share, 
i  nings  and  dividends  per  share,  actual  to  date  and  esti- 
r  rest  of  the  year. 

•  arnings  and  dividends  per  share,  year  by  year,  from 
liDugh  1982. 

n  average  annual  earnings  and  dividends  per  share  in 
-88  period. 

I ource  we  know  of  gives  you  such  a  comprehensive  pic- 
cks'  past  and  estimated  future  earnings.  Value  Line  is 
:>le.  but  we  do  have  over  45  years'  experience  making 
nates  .  .  .  which  are  probably  the  most  plagiarized  in  the 

oulence  of  the  recession,  estimating  future  results  is 
er  than  usual.  Can  you  discern,  for  instance,  which  five 
ks  below  we  estimate  will  show  lower  earnings  in  1984 
83  .  .  .  which  five  "normal"  improvement  .  .  .  and  which 
earnings  gains  ranging  from  75%  to  280%? 


N  YOU  TELL  THE  "COMERS" 

FROM  THE  "GONERS"? 

se  stocks,  Value  Line  estimates,  will  have  lower  earn- 
1984  than  in  1983  ...  5  others  "normal"  gains  .  .  .  and 
laining  5  big  earnings  jumps  ranging  from  75%  to 


:  &  Decker 
ton  Mines 
il  Marine 
>,  W.R. 
»r  Inc. 
ois  Brands 
Petroleum 


Parker  Pen  Co. 
Playboy  Ent. 
Quaker  Oats 
Savannah  Foods 
Stevens  (J. P.) 
United  Merchants. 
Warner  Commun. 


Winnebago  Inds. 


5  time  to  check  every  stock  you  care  about  against  Value 
184  earnings  estimates— which  are  presented  on  a 
as  well  as  full-year  basis— to  see  which  stocks  may  do 
ter,  or  worse,  than  most.  Since  the  1700  stocks  covered 
Line  account  for  more  than  96%  of  total  dollar  trading  in 
y  markets,  most  of  your  holdings  are  probably  included. 

loing  earnings  data  and  estimates,  crucial  as  they  are, 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  comprehensive  help  you  will 
cally  receive  in  The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey. 


Jpdated  Every  Week 


9k,  Value  Line's  regular  Summary  &  Index  presents  up- 
atings  of  EACH  of  1700  stocks— relative  to  all  the 

is  follows: 


a)  Rank  for  Probable  Price  Performance  in  the  Next  12  Months- 
ranging  from  1  (Highest)  down  to  5  (Lowest). 

b)  Rank  for  Investment  Safety  (from  1  down  to  5). 

c)  Estimated  Yield  in  the  Next  12  Months. 

d)  Estimated  Appreciation  Potential  in  the  Next  3  to  5  Years- 
showing  the  future  "target"  price  range  of  the  stock. 

e)  Current  price,  P/E  ratio,  Beta;  also  latest  quarterly  earnings 
and  dividend  results  vs.  year-ago. 

Plus  Full-Page  Reports 

In  addition,  each  of  the  1700  stocks  is  the  subject  of  a  new  full- 
page  Report  at  least  once  every  three  months— including  22 
series  of  vital  financial  and  operating  statistics  going  back  15 
years  and  estimated  3  to  5  years  ahead.  (This  is  where  you'll  find 
the  earnings  data  and  estimates  we  discussed  earlier.)  About  130 
new  full-page  Reports  are  issued  each  week  .  .  .  1700  every  13 
weeks.  Moreover,  a  Supplementary  Report  is  issued  immediately 
on  a  stock  whenever  significant  interim  developments  so  require. 

Special  Bonus  Invitation 

You  can  receive  the  complete  Value  Line  Investment  Survey  (with 
30-day  money-back  guarantee)  for  the  next  10  weeks  for  only 
$37— about  HALF  the  regular  rate — if  no  one  in  your  household 
has  subscribed  in  the  past  two  years. 

This  invitation  will  also  bring  you — entirely 
as  a  bonus— Value  Line's  2000-page 
Investors  Reference  Service,  including 
our  latest  full-page  Reports  on  each  of 
1700  stocks  .  .  .  fully  indexed  and  loose- 
leaf-bound  for  easy  reference,  and  sys- 
tematically updated  by  new  full-page 
Reports  in  the  weeks  ahead.  Filing  takes 
but  a  minute  a  week. 

CALL  TOLL-FREE: 
If  you  have  Master  Card,  American  Express  or  Visa, 
phone  1-800-331-1750  (operator  13)  24  hrs.  7  days  a  week. 


THE  VALUE  LINE  INVESTMENT  SURVEY 

ARNOLD  BERNHARD  &  CO  ,INC  .711  THIRD  AVE  NEW  YORK.N  Y  10017 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  Department: 41 6G07 

□  Begin  my  10-week  trial  subscription  tor  $37  to  The  Value  Line 
Survey  (limited  once  to  any  household  every  two  years)  and  send 
me  the  two  bonuses  listed  above. 

ONE  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION 

□  Begin  my  1-Year  (52  issues)  subscription  for  $365  and  send  me 
the  two  bonuses  listed  above.  There  are  no  restrictions  with  this  an- 
nual subscription.  , 

SPECIAL  EXTRA  BONUS  V 
A  pocket-size  CREDIT  CARD  LCD  CALCULATOR     '  „aZiZZ 
given  to  you  when  you  order  The  Value  Line  Invest-  "*"'"  SSIS5S 
ment  Survey  for  one  year   

□  My  payment  is  enclosed.  □  Please  charge  to:  □  American  Exp 

□  Master  Card  □  Visa  Expiration  Date  

Account  U  

This  subscription  is  tax-deductible  and  non-assignable 

(N  Y.  residents  add  sales  tax.) 

Signature   

Name   

Address  Apt.  No  

City  State  Zip  


Venture  Capital 


Your 
legacy: 

A 

40 -acre 
ranch 
and 
away 
of  life. 

As  big  as  all  outdoors, 
Forbes  Magazine  is  now  of- 
fering substantial  land  for 
skiers,  hunters,  naturalists 
and  lovers  of  America's 
magnificent  Old  West. 

For  the  pleasure  of  you 
and  your  family  today, 
these  ranches,  adjacent  to 
the  Forbes  Trinchera 
Ranch  in  Southern  Colora- 
do, will  be  an  important 
legacy  in  the  future  of  your 
loved  ones. 

Minimum-size  family 
ranches  are  40  acres,  and 
vary  up  to  74  acres,  with 
prices  starting  at  $30,000. 

For  details  and  our  color 
brochure  write  or  phone: 

Mr.  Errol  Ryland,  Manager 

FORBES 
WAGON  CREEK 
RANCH 

Box  303  KK 
Fort  Garland,  Colorado  81 133 
(303) 379-3263 

This  is  no!  an  offer  to  sen  m  siates  where  not  registered 


"Truth, "  Gil  Osnos  says,  "is  so  effective 
surprising  it  isn't  used  more  often  ."J 
were,  thei~e  would  be  less  need  for  Osr 


IS  THERE 
IN  THE 

By  Thomas  P.  Murphy 


1L  M8CELL8 

Ristorante  Haliann 

FORBES,  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
AND  GOURMET 

1460  SECOND  AVE.,  (76  &  77)  N.Y.C.  535-9310 . 


Gilbert  Osnos  arrives  when  a  com- 
pany is  already  in  deep  trouble, 
though  preferably  not  in  bankrupt- 
cy. However,  unlike  the  Sandy  Sigo- 
loffs  and  the  Victor  Palmicris,  he 
only  stays — like  the  emergency- 
room  surgeon — long  enough  to 
stanch  the  hemorrhaging  and  to  get 
the  patient  out  of  intensive  care;  he 
doesn't  stay  around  to  nurse  it  back 
to  health.  Figure  three  to  nine 
months  for  the  job — no  more — then 
the  53-year-old  Osnos  is  off  to  the 
next  surgery. 

Osnos  finds  business  crises  have 
one  commonality:  They  are  almost 
never  acknowledged  by  manage- 
ment or  the  board  of  directors  until 
the  company  is  virtually  out  of 
cash.  Only  when  they  simply  can- 
not meet  the  payroll  or  suppliers 
refuse  to  ship  or  lenders  refuse  to 
advance  more  funds  will  companies 
admit  that  they  are  in  big  trouble. 
Then  they  call  for  Gil  Osnos. 

If  he  comes,  he  doesn't  barge  in. 
Osnos  is  low  key;  he  could  easily" 
pass  as  that  nice  professor  of  human 
relations  from  the  local  college. 
"One  thing  I  had  to  learn,"  Osnos 
says,  "was  how  not  to  rush  in,  how 
to  be  a  careful  listener." 

He  doesn't  say  yes  at  first  to  a 
new  assignment — or  no.  What  he 
wants  is  two  to  three  weeks  to  look 
the  company  over.  If  he  thinks  the 

Thomas  P.  Murphy  heads  a  venture  capital 
firm.  Pcirtriersbip  Dankist,  Stamford.  Conn. 


A  DOCTO 
HOUSE? 


situation  is  hopeless  and  thei 
be  nothing  left  worth  salvagij 
gives  the  bad  news  to  the  ba 
directors  and  moves  on.  Sui 
who  value  their  reputations^ 
take  on  hopeless  patients. 

If  Osnos  thinks  he  can  do  j 
thing,  those  couple  of  weeks 
given  him  time  to  prepare  hi 
to  act.  What  he  has  done  is  si 
the  organization  and  figurJ 
"where  to  put  the  tourniqi 
That  means  stopping  the  h\ 
rhaging  of  cash.  At  that  point  C 
can  move  quickly — he  sells 
draining  plants  or  closes 
down.  He  gets  rid  of  money! 
product  lines.  To  make  his  job 
more  difficult,  he  is  always  de 
with  angry,  frightened  and  dis 
ful  people.  He  terminates  e 
tives,  sometimes  including 
chief  executive.  He  rencgotiat 
bor  contracts.  "I  peel  a  bus 
back  to  its  healthy  core,"  he 
"Success,  in  this  league,  is  h 
something  meaningful  survive 

Osnos  goes  from  one  indust 
another.  He  may  know  no 
about  the  industry  he  is  ask 
work  in.  It  really  doesn't  n 
that  much  because  the  first  se( 
cash  flow.  That  is  Gil  Osnos' 
chart.  If  a  bad  labor  contract  i 
of  the  problems,  Osnos  has 
there  before,  and  it  usually  c 
down  to  a  simple  proposition 
unions  accept  sacrifices  or  ( 
closes  the  plant.  Not  easy,  esp 
ly  since  in  many  cases  manage 
has  been  making  that  same  1 
for  years.  The  union  doesn't  bi 
it  anymore. 

Why  then  would  the  unioi 
lieve  Gil  Osnos?  "I  tell  them  t 
union  people  I've  dealt  with  i 
past."  Honesty,  a  reputation  fo 
ing  the  truth,  is  critical  to  C 
success.  "Truth  is  so  effective, 
nos  says  mildly,  "that  it  is  su 
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What's 
Twentieth 
Century 
up  to  now? 


The  Twentieth  Century  family  of  funds  is  up 
to  a  lot.  For  the  ten-year  period  ending  June 
30,  1983,  one  of  our  funds,  Twentieth  Century 
Select,  was  up  to  an  annual  com- 
pound rate  of  29. 1%.  Another  of 
our  funds,  Twentieth  Century 
Growth,  was  up  to  an  annual  compound 
rate  of  30.5%  for  the  same  period*  And 
we're  always  up  to  exploring  new  ideas — 
ideas  for  people  who  are  interested  in 
making  their  money  grow. 
You'll  be  hearing  more  from 
Twentieth  Century  Investors. 


Want  to  know  more?  For  more  information  about  Twentieth  Century's  funds 
(Growth  Investors,  Select  Investors,  Ultra  Investors,  and  U.S.  Governments) 
including  charges  and  expenses,  send  for  a  free  prospectus.  Please  read  the  pro- 
spectus carefully  before  investing. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MUTUAL  FUNDS 

Please  send  a  free  prospectus  to: 

Name  


Address  . 


City  . 


Slate  Zip  . 


FBSB31107  P.O.  Box  200,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64141  •  (816)  531-5575 

*These  figures  assume  the  reinvestment  of  capital  gains  and  ordinary  income  distributions,  and  update  the  figures 
found  on  pages  10  and  11  of  Twentieth  Century's  prospectus. 


Prime  Reserve  Money  Market  Fund 

How  to  keep 
evety  investment 
dollar  working 
every  day. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  investors  use  our  Prime  Reserve  Fund  for 
smart  cash  management.  It  allows  your  money  to  earn  consistently  high 
yields  with  a  high  degree  of  safety— while  you  assess  markets  or  await  the 
next  opportunity.  And  it's  available  for  instant  redeployment  by  free 
checks,  wire  transferor  « «» «•* m ■» H «n o» m 


investment  ill  any  of  our      '    YES1  Rush  mc  a  Prime  Reserve  Fund  prospectus  with  more 


nine  other  no-load  mutual 
funds.  With  no  sales  com- 
mission. 
For  more  information, 

including  today's  bijjb  current 
yield,  call  now  toll  free: 

1-800-638-5660. 


complete  information,  including  management  fee  and  other 
charges  .mc)  expenses  I  will  react  it  carefully  before  I  invest. 

Also  send  mc  a  free  information  kit  for:  □  IRA  G  Keogh 
Name  

Address  

Citv  State  Zip  


T.  Rowe  Price 

100  East  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21202  pj24 

T  Rime  Price  Marketing;  Iik  ,  Distributor 
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The  Contrarian 


MONEY  &  INVESTMEr 


It  pays  to  listen  carefully  to  what  the 
investment  gurus  have  to  say.  But  not  for 
the  reasons  you  would  think. 

CONSULTING  THE 
ORACLES 


By  David  Dreman 


According  to  a  good  many  sober 
books  on  the  subject,  the  corner- 
stone of  intelligent  investing  for  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  alike  is 
first-rate  professional  advice.  Con- 
sult the  sages.  Depend,  not  on  your 
own  wit,  but  on  their  great  wisdom. 

Wisdom?  All  the  evidence  I  have 
seen  suggests  that  the  best  way  to 
treat  such  wisdom  is  to  hear  it  out 
and  then  go  180  degrees  against  it. 

Would  you  like  for  me  to  cite  the 
evidence? 

I  have  located  some  52  surveys  of 
large  groups  of  professionals  picking 
their  favorite  stocks  or  industries. 
These  surveys  cover  a  long  period — 
between  1929  and  1980.  The 
number  of  pros  in  each  study  ranged 
from  15  to  50  on  the  low  side  to  as 
many  as  several  thousand.  The  me- 
dian was  well  over  100.  In  all,  we 
are  talking,  then,  about  more  than 
5,000  experts.  Their  overall  record 
was  hardly  outstanding  if  you  com- 
pared it  with  what  the  S&P's  500 
did  over  the  ensuing  year.  Their 
picks  did  worse  than  the  market 
almost  80%  of  the  time  over  the 
past  five  decades. 

One  classic  example  is  a  survey  in 
late  1971  by  Institutional  Investor,  a 
magazine  widely  read  by  the  pros.  // 
polled  190  money  managers  and  an- 

David  Dreman  is  managing  director  of 
Dreman,  Gray  &  Embry,  Investment  Coun- 
sel, New  York,  and  author  of  The  New 
Contrarian  Investment  Strategy. 


alysts  in  27  states  for  the  stocks 
they  believed  would  be  the  top  per- 
formers the  following  year.  Partici- 
pants ranged  from  hair-trigger-per- 
formance types  to  conservative 
managers  at  banks,  trust  depart- 
ments and  insurance  companies. 
The  magazine  commented  that  al- 
though many  stocks  were  selected 
there  was  a  remarkable  consensus 
on  the  top  ten  favorites. 

How  did  they  do?  The  top  ten 
fizzled  in  the  rising  market  of  1972, 
appreciating  only  1.3%,  vs.  15.1% 
for  the  S&P's,  and  in  the  next  two 
years  of  bad  markets  plummeted 
67%,  about  75%  more  than  the 
S&P's.  If  dividends  were  included, 
the  performance  was  even  worse. 

More  recently,  in  1980,  another 
study  reported  the  record  of  "Insti- 
tutional All-Stars,"  the  creme  de  la 
creme  of  research  analysts  in  each 
industry.  The  All-Stars  are  selected 
by  several  hundred  institutions  and 
the  "All-American  Team,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  announced  with  wide  fan- 
fare. Not  only  do  the  All-Stars  have 
a  wide  following  but,  in  terms  of 
income,  they  are  in  a  class  with 
entertainers  and  sports  heroes. 

How  did  these  brokerage  celebri- 
ties do?  It  wasn't  easy  to  find  out. 
What  should  have  been  duck  soup 
to  find  required  months  of  hard  dig- 
ging. The  brokerage  firms  preferred 
to  keep  the  records  a  secret.  And 
little  wonder.  As  it  turned  out,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Olympians'  predic-. 
tions  did  worse  than  the  market  for 
the  next  year.  Once  again,  the 
Forbes  Dart  Board  Fund  would  have 
won  in  a  breeze. 

So,  how  do  you  bet  against  the 
experts?  How  do  you  become  a  true 
contrarian?  It's  surprisingly  easy. 
Just  stick  with  stocks  that  sell  at 
low  price/earnings  ratios.  They  sell 
at  low  P/Es  simply  because  most  of 
the  experts  have  consigned  them  to 


oblivion.  By  picking  your 
from  low-P/E  groups,  you  autt 
cally  go  against  the  expert  a 
sus.  Sometimes  it  requires  pat 
but  in  time  unwanted  stocks 
strong  finances,  high  yield! 
good  earnings  records  almol 
ways  do  well. 

Four  low-P/E  stocks  in  this 
gory  I  like: 

Men-ill  Lynch  (37)  again  looks) 
True,  the  notes  of  Baldwin  U 
might  cost  the  firm  SI  a  shar< 
Merrill  Lynch  will  also  lose  n 
in  its  Hong  Kong  real  estatq 
tures.  Still,  earnings  for  the 
pany  will  be  up  in  1983,  and 
likely  again  in  1984.  The  stock 
P/E  of  6  and  yields  2.2%. 

Kroger  (36)  will  show  an  i 
decline  of  20%  to  25%  in  19 
cause  of  a  poor  economy  i 
merger  that  has  temporarily  di 
earnings.     Improving  condi 
next  year  and  a  greater  contri 
from  the  company's  drug 
should  see  income  reach  ne 
ords.  The  stock  trades  at  a  P/E 
and  yields  5.4%. 

R.J.  Reynolds  (59),  the  nat 
largest  cigarette  manufacture! 
shown  a  bctter-than-12%  ra 
earnings  growth  in  recent  ] 
This  year  earnings  for  Rey 
will  decline  by  5%  to  10%  be! 
of  higher  federal  excise  l 
which  stunted  first-half  vol 
Earnings  comparisons  should 
improve  in  the  current  quarte 
continue  in  1984.  RJR  has  a  VI 
and  yields  5%. 

Federated  (58)  is  the  nation's 
est  department  store  chain.  G: 
include  Bloomingdale's,  Abr 
&  Straus,  Bullock's  and  Rich's 
ume  increases  and  tighter  cost 
trols  resulted  in  very  favorable 
half  income  comparisons.  Ear 
were  up  65%  to  SI. 72  per  shar 
the  full  year  earnings  should 
about  30%,  and  with  the  proba 
of  continuing  strong  cons 
spending,  should  show  anothi 
beit  more  moderate,  gain  in 
Federated  trades  at  1 1  times 
ings  and  yields  3.8%. 

Wall  Street  has  always  beei 
opic,  a  fact  that  Beniamin  Gr 
realized  50  years  back.  But  it : 
very  overreaction  of  the  expe 
current  problems  that  gives  tl 
vestor  who  can  escape  the 
drome  a  very  real  advantage  i 
marketplace.  ■ 
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Edwin  C.  Hotmer, 
President, 

Exxon  Chemical  Company 


HELP  YOUR 
EXECUTIVES 
i  W  MARKETS 
IRICAN 

S. 


I'm  a  volunteer  supporter  of 
'national  Executive  Service 
a  not-for-profit  organization 
ital  mission: 

We  send  retired  U.S.  execu- 
help  companies  in  developing 
;s.  The  executives  are  volun- 
/e  pay  their  expenses,  but 
:eive  no  salary 

Our  main  purpose  is  to  help 
)ing  countries  succeed  in 
;s.  But  the  benefit  doesn't  stop 
hese  countries  consume  about 
:ent  of  U.S.  exports.  So  the 
3  do  helps  to  create  jobs  and 


earnings  right  here  in  America. 

The  International  Executive 
Service  Corps  has  completed  8,500 
projects  in  72  countries.  I  think  you 
should  seriously  consider  supporting 
this  effort  with  funds  and  personnel. 
You  would  be  in  good  company.  Over 
800  U.S.  companies  have  supported 
us.  Our  Board  of  Directors  and  Ad- 
visory Council  include  the  chief  execu- 
tive officers  of  many  of  America's  most 
important  corporations. 

When  you  think  about  corpo- 
rate giving,  think  about  doing  good 
business,  as  well  as  doing  good. 


r 


Join  me  in  helping  businesses  in 
developing  countries — by  sending  your 
retired  executives  through  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Service  Corps  For 
more  information,  write  to  Ed  Hoimer 
President,  Exxon  Chemical  Company 
at  8  Stamford  Forum.  PO  Box  10005. 
Stamford.  CT  06904-2005  Or  simply 
call  this  number  (203)  967-6000. 

Name  


L 


Address. 
City  


.State. 


.Zip. 


J 


International  Executive 
Service  Corps 

It's  more  than  doing  good.  It's  doing  good  business. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


NAPLES,  FLA. 

— Southwest  (Julf  Coast — 

Prime  properties  for  your  selection 


Venetian  Villas 

Two  and  three  bedroom  apartments  ot 
exceptional  elegance — on  Venetian 
Bay.  Superior  appointments! 
$3(X).00O-$45O.(KK). 


Admiralty  Point 

Luxury  beach  front  apartments,  over- 
looking the  Gulf  of  Mexico  All  located 
on  10  acre  complex  with  Tennis  Pools 
Boat  Docks.  From  $300,000. 
For  these  and  other  prime  properties 
from:  $200,000 

JAMES  E.  FORREST 

Associate 
Merrill  Lynch  Realty 

Powell  &  Yanson 
550  Fifth  Ave..  So. 
Naples.  Fla  33940 


Classified/ 


November  7.  1983 


REAL  ESTATE 


SHERIDAN,  WYOMING 

2290  deeded  acres  nestled  in  the  base 
ot  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  on  1.7  miles 
of  Little  (ioose  Creek,  the  area's  prime 
fly  fishing  stream.  Totally  private, 
adjacent  to  the  National  Forest  yet  only 
20  minutes  to  Shendan  This  "end-ol- 
the-road"  ranch  has  excellent  facilities 
lor  a  horse  operation  and  a  spectacu- 
lar architect-designed  Spanish  style 
home  This  is  one  of  the  Sheridan 
area's  2  or  3  most  prestigious 
ranches  -only  the  second  owner  since 
18X0  Contact  Exclusive  Agents  for 
Sellers  HALL  &  HALL,  INC., 
Box  1924.  Billings.  MT  59103 

Phone  406-252-2155.   


FREE  CATALOG 

Big  .  .  .  Free  FALL  Catalog  describes  jnd 
pictures  lurms.  ranches,  acreages,  recre 
ational  properties,  businesses,  town  and 
country  homes  in  46  states  coast  to  coast! 
Please  specif)  type  and  location  preferred. 

UNITED  FARM  AGENCY 

612-Y  W.  47th  Street 
Kansas  Citv.  MO  64112 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


5000  BUSINESSES 
FROM  COAST 
TO  COAST 

No  Brokerage  Commission 
inquiries  &  listings  welcome 
BUSINESS  OWNERS 
MULTIPLE  LISTING  SERVICE 
Toll  Free  800-327  9630 
in  Fla  call  305  462-2524 


REAL  ESTATE 


OLESON  RANCH 
LONGMONT,  COLORADO 

FRONT  RANCH  PROPERTY  35 
MILES  FROM  DENVER— one 
of  the  finest  remaining  parcels 
(894  acres)  in  Colorado.  Location 
in  a  "Silicon  Valley"  between 
Longmonl  and  Boulder — makes  it 
convenient  for  business  and  indus- 
try. Open  spaces,  several  lakes, 
historical  features,  and  wildlife 
make  it  attractive  for  residence, 
recreation,  commercial  or  contin- 
ued agricultural  use  A  rare  invest- 
ment opportunity.  Write  or  call: 

Max  Welty 
The  Western  Ranch  Corp. 

215  West  Oak.  Suite  3(K) 
Fort  Collins.  Co.  80521 
(303)  482-5050 
BROCHURE  AVAILABLE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GENUINE  GEMST0 
JEWELRY 

Free  wholesale  ca 
Satisfaction  guara 
Member  Jewelers  Boarl 
Chamber  ot  Comti 
HOUSE  OF  ON 
No  1  MAIN  S' 
GREENVILLE.  KENTUG 
TOLL  FREE  SERVICE  1-1 


COURSES/SEM 
TRAINING  PROG 


law  study  th| 
correspond! 

Registered  Lav 
(<)ualily  for  California!! 
Phone  Toll  Free  800-M 
Ca.  residents  phone  800 
SOUTHLAND  I  M\ 
Dept.  21B  35  N.  0 
Pasadena.  CA  9|l 


FORBES  CLASSIFIED  is  published  in  the  first  issi 
each  month.  Advertising  closing  date  is  one  rri 
preceding  date  of  issue. 

Frequency  discounts  available.  Payment  must  ao 
pany  order  unless  from  accredited  agency. 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  WRITE  OR  CA 

LINDA  LOREN 
FORBES  CLASSIFIED 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE/NEW  YORK,  NY  10011 
(212)  620-2440 


Have  you  any  idea  how  much 
America's  colleges  mean  to  youi 

It  was  college-based  research  and  college-trained  Health.  City  planning.  International  relations, 
minds  that  gave  us  electronic  computers,  television,  space-  But  only  if  you  help.  America's  colleges  are 

craft.  That  conquered  polio,  smallpox,  diphtheria.  That  financial  trouble. 

developed  new  strains  of  rice  and  wheat  to  help  feed  the  They  cannot  train  minds  for  tomorrow  un 

world's  hungry.  make  it  possible  now. 

And  it  will  be  today's  college-trained  minds  that  So  give  them  a  hand.  The  help  you  give  to 

will  solve  tomorrow's  problems:  Energy.  Transportation.  make  tomorrow's  world  a  better  one. 

Make  America  smarter. 
Give  to  the  college  of  your  choice.  | 

CP 
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S  SERVICES 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES              CORPORATE  ITEMS 

CORPORATE  ITEMS 

!  Ijioesn'l  have  to  be  a 
Ir.led  deadline 

[fourself  If  I  made  that 
lltere  did  it  go!?! 
|w£verytine  knows  how  to 
■l  owever.  almost  no  one 
to  end  it.  how  to  control  it. 
ifprld  is  ever  watchful  of 
w  .her  business  is  good  or 

i  nged1  Individuals  must 
(ci .  Do  not  neglect  the  most 
jiial  aspect  of  your  life  any 
Hshow  you  every  month 
gtuur  money  is  spent.  Con- 
pning.  never  miss  a  tax 

t  low  Systems 

i,  210.  Omaha,  NE  681 14 
.  )  392-2100 


I  CHANDISE 


H  DUST  COVERS 
I  Vinyl  $13.95 

I  Printers  from  dust,  dirt 
if  smoke 
ige 


]  lo 
lk  all 
Send  for  list, 
er  Accessories  Co. 

I  Washington.  NY  11050 
5)  767-0366 


ES  BINDERS 


SLIP  CASES 

OR  BINDERS 

In  red  and  gold 

leatherette. 

Slipcase:  $5  95; 

three  for  $17 

Binders:  $7.50; 

three  for  $21  75 

with  your  name  and 

ddress  to: 

»NES  BOX  CORP. 

B.  P.O.  Box  5120 

Iphia,  PA  19141 

IS  CARING 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Established  businesses  located 
west  of  the  Mississippi  tor  sale  by 
owners.  Many  owner  financed. 
All  price  ranges  available. 

Call  collect 
Agricultural  &  Related 
Businesses 
Food  Manufacturing 

or  Processing 
Retail  &  Wholesale 

(durable  goods) 
Personal  Services 
AFFILIATED  BUSINESS 
CONSULTANTS 

Bon  6339.  Dept  F  Co  Spgs  CO  80934 
(3031  630-8188.  Ext  14 
No  lee  to  buver  involved 


Thousands  of  Businesses 
FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER! 

(No  Broker  s  Commission) 
AND,  Thousands  of  Buyers 


Business 
Listing  & 
Referral 
Service,  Inc. 


For  Toll  Free  Information  Call 

1-800-221-0827 

In  Arizona  (602)  954-0774 


CONSULTING 


BUSINESS  VALUATIONS 

For  Taxes.  Litigation.  ESOP,  Sale 
Comp  Plans.  Consult  to  Law. 
Business,  Gov't  Tax  Authorities 

Expert  Court  Testimony 
AMBROSE/MANAGEMENT 
ADVISORS,  INC. 
I200  Lincoln  #410.  Denver.  CO  80203 
303/571-0111 


TRAVEL 


Hideaways  Guide 


World  wide  listings  of  private 
vacation  homeslcondos  for  rent 
exchange  &  sale  Also 
yacht  charters  and 
country  Inns. 
^Photos,  descriptions,  and 
^contact  Free  brochure. 
1  800-843-4433 
POB  1459  F  •  Concord  •  MA  01742 


Cruise  beautiful  French  canals 
on  hotelboat!  Superb  French 
cuisine.  Relax  on  sundeck  or 
cycle  alongside  while  floating 
through  Burgundy  Visit  pictur- 
esque villages  and  chateaus  In- 
dividuals or  charter  group  (max- 
imum-12).  Paris  pickup.  HORI- 
ZON. 215  N  75th,  Belleville,  IL 
62223,  800-851-3448  Hemphill/ 
Harris  Travel.  General  Sales  Agent 


Mompion  Mail,  £td. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COLLECTION 
Hampton  Hall  Ltd  ,  the  leading  manufacturer  of  corporate  neckware,  will 
design  a  handsome  tie  and  scarf  for  your  company,  or  school  Add  to  this  a  leather 
bound  wallet  and  a  belt  of  the  same  motif  and  you  have  the  Hampton  Hall 
executive  collection  Custom  designed  tote  bags  and  hats  are  also  available.  For 
additional  information  and  brochure,  please  call  or  write  (mm  nrHer  150  units) 
HAMPTON  HALL  LTD.,  220  5th  Ave.,  Suite  903-04,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10001    (212)  685-2440 

Depl  FBI! 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


A  BEAUTIFUL  MODEL  OF  A 
BRITISH  ADMIRALTY 
24  Pdr  NAVAL  GUN 

Handcrafted  of  Bronze  and  Rosewood. 
Size  of  hose  8"  «  18". 
mited  edition,  each  signed  and  numbered  by 
tbe  artist.  For  complete  details,  send  $3 
for  a  full  color  brocbure. 

Kebby  Galleries 

4912  rCilbum  Ave..  Rockford.  IL  61 103 


EXECUTIVE  SERVICES 


Plains  Indian  Art  fir  Artifacts. 

fret  Catalog  shows  painted  shields  mounted  trophy  buffalo 
skulls  war  arrows  peace  pipes  chokers,  breast  plates  war 
clubs  tomahawks  lances  horse  dance  sticks,  star  guilts  and 
more  Exclusive  source  Hand  made  with  traditional  tools  and 
authentic  materials  Many  have  interesting  stories  to  tell  from 
Cheyenne  Sioux  and  Blaiktoot  heritage  Collectors  items, 
unique  gifts  and  stunning 


PRAIRIE  EDGE 

Rjp«l  City  Soulh  DikoU  57701  Area  Co*  |605)  341  3620 


;OUt 

,  a.tVbsoIes- 
,de  t.es  'om  £        ties  to  a 

^dtM  SendS"^ 
3  «*  »TlES  CO.  44  Monterey 


SAVE  S  ON  COMPUTERS  &  CALCULATORS 


H  P  41CV  $219  95  —  HP-41C 
$169  95  —  HP-1  2C-1  5C-1  6CC 
$99  95  —  HP-75C  $699.95  — 
Commodore  64K  $189.95"  — 
Commodore  portable  color  64 
$895  00  —  TI-99/4A  $99  95"  - 
Tl  CC40  Port  Comp  $199  95  — 
Mattel  Int  $49.95"  —  Mattel 
Aquarius  Comp  $79  95"  — 
Timex  Computer  $39  95  —  Atari 
1200XL  $349  95  Epson 
$369  95,  Star.  Okidata,  NEC, 
Diablo  and  more  printers 
'call  us  lor  explanation 

OSC  — PO  Box  74545.  LA,  Cal 
90004  —  800  421-8045  or 
213-739-1  130  —  In  Cal  800 
252-2153.  VISA/MC. 
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Index  of  companies  covered  in  news  stories  and  by  the  columnists 
in  this  issue.  Each  reference  is  to  the  first  page 
of  the  story  in  which  the  company  name  appears. 


Abbott  Laboratories    251 

Activision    240 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty   168 

Airflow   22 

Alexander  &  Alexander    272 

Amdisco   40 

American  Airlines   8 

American  Broadcasting   82 

American  Express    21 

American  Hospital  Supply    251 

American  Telephone  is 

Telegraph    25,  52,  166,  244,  268 

Ampal-Amcrican  Israel  Corp    134 

Amstar   40,  128 

Anglo-American  Auto  Auctions    270 

Anheuser-Busch    51 

Apple  Computer   214,  300 

Armco  Steel   96 

ASA  Ltd  (So.  Afncal    290 

Asarco   302 

Atlantic  Richfield    268 

AudiScan    268 

Baldwin-United    284 

Bank  of  America   121 

Barclays  Bank  International  Ltd  |U.K.)    62 

Bausch  &  Lomb   234 

Berry  Pacific  Fund  Ltd    66 

Bethlehem  Steel    96 

Biogen    254 

Biscayne  Federal  Savings  &  Loan   44 

Blue  Cross  of  Calif  -r.   38 

BOC  Group   168 

Bonanza  International   21 

Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  .'   276 

Bostian  Research  Associates    282 

Braxton  Affiliates    274 

British  Car  Auction  Group  (UK.)    270 

British  Steel  (U.K.)    96 

Brown-Forman   14 

Calista   220 

Campbell  Soup  |Godival    26 

Capital  Preservation    290 

Careal  Holding  A  G  (Switzerland!    100 

CBS    82 

Channing,  Weinberg  &  Co   254 

Chrysler    16,  43 

CIGNA    242  . 

Citicorp   44,  121 

Clabir   40 

Clubman  of  America    76 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  of  Miami    40 

Cole  National   150 

Coleco   240 

Commerzbank  |W.  Ger.|   121 

Commodore  International    240 

Continental  Telecom   168 

Control  Data    134 

Cook  Inlet  Region    220 

Cooper  Laboratories    231 

Cox  Broadcasting    270 

Coy  International    51 

Crazy  Eddie   76 

CSA  Management  (Canada)   290 

Curtiss-Wright    244 

Cyprus    86 

Cytogen    254 

David's  Cookies    150 

Delta  Air  Lines   8 

Delta  Investment    66 

Deutsche  Bank  (W.Ger.)    121 

dilithium  Press   255 

Dillon  Read  &  Co    83 

Doubleday    255 

Dresdner  Bank  [W.  Ger.)   121 

Drexcl  Bumham  Lambert   66 

Dynaquest  Consulting  Group    255 

Eastern  Air  Lines    8 

Eastman  Kodak    251 

Ellis  Banking      144 

Empire      86 

Encyclopaedia  Bntai    t.i    26 

LM  Ericsson  Telcphi n  len)    268 

Federated  Department    306 

Fidelity  Management  is  ..  .     h    66,  290 

First  Bancshares  of  Lou  is    21 


First  Boston    274 

First  Commerce    168 

First  Mississippi    134 

First  National  Bank  ol  Mankato  (Minn. I    246 

FMC    108 

Ford  Motor   16,  43,  244 

Forge  Energy    168 

47th  Street  Photo    76 

Freedland  Associates   83 

Fred  F  French  Investing    40 

Frusen  Gladjc    26 

General  Electric    132 

General  Motors    16,  43 

Genex   254 

Golconda  Investors    290 

Gold  Seal  Riviera  (Alpen  Zauber)    26 

David  ).  Greene  &  Co    284 

Greyhound   244,  284 

Gnsanti,  Galef,  Goldress,  Shiras  is.  Osnos    304 

Growth  Research  &  Management    290 

GT  Dollar  Fund  Ltd    66 

GTE   166 

Gull  Laboratories    251 

Handeis-und  Frankfurter  Bank  |W.  Ger. I    121 

G  Heilcman  Brewing    51 

Hellman  lordan  Management    83 

HMW   ,.   40 

Holiday  Inns    242 

Honeymead  Products   246 

Honeywell   268 

Hubbard  Milling   246 

E.F.  Hutton   284 

Imperial  Sugar    128 

International  Business  Machines    214,  268,  300 

International  Genetic  Sciences 

Partnership  |lsracl)   134 

International  Investors    290 

Investors  in  Industry  (U.K. I    62 

Iscar  Blades  (Israeli    134 

Iscar  Ltd  (Israeli    134 

John  Nuveen  &  Co    27C 

lohnson  &  Johnson    251 

Kaiser  Steel    40 

Kaufman  &  Broad   44 

Kawasho  International  Japan'    220 

Key  Banks   168 

Kraft  (Breyer'sl    26 

K ran sco   168 

Kravis,  Kohlberg  e*  Roberts   40 

Kroger    306 

La-Z-Boy  Chair    124 

Lear  Petroleum    116 

Lexington  Goldtund    290 

Lloyd's  of  London  (U.K.)   272 

Lloyds  Bank  Pic  (U  K  '    62 

Loral   168 

Lord  Abbett    282 

LTV  96 

R.H.  Macy  &  Co    76 

Marsh  is.  McLennan   272 

Martinez  c».  Muiphey  Vestment 

Makers    10 

Matrix    254 

Mattel    240 

Maytag   132 

MCI  Communications   166 

McKinsey  &  Co   276 

Medical  Technology  Fund    251 

Mcnnen  Medical    134 

Mercantile  House  Holdings  Pic  (U.K.]   290 

Merrill  Lynch    284,  306 

Metromedia    168 

Midland  Bank  Pic  (U.K.I    62 

Miller  Brewing    51 

Mitchell  Energy   116 

Mitsui  Engineering  is.  Shipbuilding,  Ltd  (lapan)    220 

Mohasco    124 

Morgan  Stanley  &  Co      282 

Mrs.  Fields' Cookies    150 

Municipal  Electric  Authority  of  Georgia    10 

Mutual  Shares   40 

Nana  Regional  Corp   220 

National  Distillers    14 

National  Leader   272 

National  Piess  Building  Corp   40 


National  Steel   ' 

National  Westminster  Bank  Pic  |U  K  I  

NCNB   3 

Norstar  J 

North  American  Royalties   

North  Carolina  Municipal  Power  Agency 

Onukron  Scientific  llsraell   ., 

Optrotech  (Israel)   

Osborne/ McGraw-Hill 

Pallacc  ~M 

PC  Telcmart   J 

Pcntacom   „ 

PepsiCo   J 

Pfizer  J 

Phelps  Dodge   j 

Pillsbury  IHaagen-Dazs)  4 

Pitney  Bowes   

Placer  Amex   

Precious  Metals  Holdings   

Price  Club  (San  Diego,  Calif.)  „ 

1'iudcntial  Insurance   

Quantum  Fund   „ 

Raytheon   ,1 

RCA   J 

Republic  Steel   , 

Research  Capital  

Rcvlon  J 

R.J.  Reynolds   I 

Rockwell  International   

Rooney,  Pace   

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  (U.K.I   

St.  Paul  Cos   i 

Seagate  Technology   

Seagram  Co,  Ltd  | Canada!   

Scalaska   ........J 

CD.  Searle   „~m 

Sears,  Roebuck   

Security  Pacific  National  

Security  Tag  System   J 

Semiconductor  Research   

Sensormatic  Electronics   

Simon  &.  Schuster   

Singer   \ 

Sit  Investment  Management   

SmithKIine  Beckman   

Software  Publishers   

Splcntcx   ......3 

Strategic  Investments   

Tandon  1 

Tandon-lndia  (India)  

Telrad  Telecommunications  (Israeli 

Texas  international   

Texas  Municipal  Power  Agency 

Thackeray  !  

The  Famous  Amos  Chocolate 

Chip  Cookie  

The  Famous  Chocolate  Chip  Cookie   

The  Original  Great  American 

Chocolate  Chip  Cookie  

Timex   i 

Fops  Appliance  City  

Toyota  lap. in   

Trailways  

Tukman  Capital  Management   

Turner  Broadcasting  System   

Tweedy,  Browne  

U  S.  Sugar  •  

Uncle  Steve   i 

United  Southern  Bank   

United  States  Steel  i 

Upiohn   

Valero  Energy  

Wachovia   

Wang  Laboratories   

Warner  Communications    214, 

Wainer-Lambert   s, 

Wella  A  G.  |W.  Ger.)   

Westinghouse  Electric    ... 

White  Consolidated  Industries  

M.|  Whitman  &  Co   

WMI  Holdings   

Wometco   

Wyly  .....M 

Xerox  ...........;......„„  .....£1 

Zabar's   
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Flashbacks 


Vi  more  things  change. .  . ." 
I ,  from  past  issues  of  Forbes 


t  years  ago  in  Forbes 

If'  issue  of  November  10,  1923) 
h  is  the  most  important  impres- 
i  ide  by  a  trip  across  the  conti- 
,  nbracing talks  with  all  ranks,  is 
t  people  have  returned  marked- 
\  rds  'normalcy.'  Wage-earners, 
/■  ole,  are  again  doing  a  fair  day's 
;  nd  their  attitude  towards  em- 
§ ,  which  was  lamentably  de- 
S  during  the  war,  has  become 
i  1  and  reasonable.  The  riotous 
j  ostered  by  the  war  boom  has 
3  and  most  families  are  now 
i  anely  and  sensibly." 

— B.C.  Forbes 


intly  some  persons  other  than 
Rockefeller  and  Henry  Ford 
its  of  money.  Orchestra  seats  to 
it  night  of  one  of  the  'Follies'  of 
rork  sold  at  S22.  Grandstand 
jo  the  Zev-Papyrus  race  were 
i.  Some  of  the  persons  attending 
hmpsey-Firpo  roughhouse  paid 
|r  the  privilege,  while  various 
pen  had  no  compunctions 
baying  $20  for  choice  positions 
vhich  to  view  one  of  the  World 
baseball  games." 

roubles  in  Bavaria,  Saxony  and 
I  ineland  were  eclipsed  in  public 
on  by  a  new  and  very  sudden 
ation  of  the  shortage  of  cash  to 
equirements  under  the  violent- 
lg  prices.  The  Reichsbank  failed 
lore  dismally  than  it  did  in  Au- 
3  meet  needs.  The  demand  for 
iccording  to  a  report,  on  one  day 
sen  to  one  quintillion  marks, 
as  'he  bank's  daily  printing  ca- 
was  only  300  quadrillions.  This 
ened  an  inability  to  meet  indus- 
ayrolls." 

main  thing  is  to  run  your  busi- 
lbsolutely  straight.  When  you 
a  good,  clean  bank,  absolutely 
angled  in  any  speculative  ex- 
,  nothing  can  happen  to  you. 
ever  banks  fail,  you  find  it  is 
se  of  outside  ventures  or  crook- 
s  by  someone  inside  the  msti- 
i.  No  man,  no  bank,  no  busi- 
hould  put  itself  into  the  grip  of 
ie  else.  Failure  usually  comes 
doing  things  that  shouldn't 
3een  done,  often  things  of  ques- 
)le  ethics." — Bank  of  America 
er  A. P.  Giannini 


A  1933  harbinger  of  the  age  of  plastics 
was  this  plastic  camera  priced  at  SO  cents 


Fifty  years  ago 

(November  I.  1933) 

"Nash  is  going  to  bring  out  a  new  low- 
priced  car.  It  will  not  bear  the  Nash 
name,  but  will  be  priced  under  $695  at 
which  the  sedan  in  the  new  Nash  Six 
line  lists.  Once  before  Nash  brought 
out  a  companion  car,  the  Ajax,  mar- 
keted it  successfully  and  finally  incor- 
porated it  under  the  Nash  name.  This 
time  Nash  seems  to  be  bidding  defi- 
nitely for  a  place  in  the  Ford-Plym- 
outh-Chevrolet market." 

"Makers  of  air-conditioning  equip- 
ment, unwilling  to  concede  that  their 
sales  must  be  confined  to  warm  weath- 
er periods,  are  now  going  after  the  cold- 
weather  market.  Their  sales  argu- 
ments are  impressive:  That  air-condi- 
tioning's  three  functions — control  of 
temperature,  of  humidity  and  of  dirt  in 
the  atmosphere — are  as  important 
during  the  winter  as  during  the  sum- 
mer; that  in  warm  weather,  comfort 
alone  is  at  stake  if  air  is  not  properly 
conditioned;  but  that  in  cold  weather, 
health  itself  is  at  stake  because  a 
draughty  home  or  office  leads  to  colds 
and  other,  more  serious,  ailments." 


Twenty  five  years  ago 

(November  I,  lOSH) 

"Like  Mother,  Old  Glory,  Christmas 
and  the  World  Series,  the  institution 
of  Small  Business  is  one  that  every 
candidate  for  public  office  feels  called 
upon  to  make  speeches  about.  But 
doing  anything  concrete  to  help  small 


Edited  by  Dero  A.  Saunders 

business  as  such  has  rarely  followed 
from  the  speeches. 

"Now,  much  to  the  credit  of  this 
Administration,  something  is  being 
done.  And  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
moral  support.  Although  they  have  as 
yet  attracted  little  public  attention, 
basic  changes  in  the  Small  Business 
Act  were  passed  by  Congress  this  Au- 
gust and  signed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower a  few  weeks  later.  They  are 
aimed  at  overcoming  what  is  probably 
the  greatest  problem  that  small  busi- 
ness faces:  getting  risk  and  expansion 
capital  on  reasonable  terms." 

— Malcolm  S.  Forbes 

"Back  in  1942  the  U.S.  was  locked  in 
a  two-front  war,  Big  Board  stock  trad- 
ing was  bumping  along  at  a  bucolic 
455,382  shares  a  day,  and  the  Dow 
Jones  industrials  sold  as  low  as  92.69. 
That  year  a  seat  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  sold  for  $17,000. 

"Those  days  seemed  a  long  way 
away  last  month.  Like  nearly  every- 
thing else  on  the  Big  Board,  the  price 
of  the  privilege  of  doing  business  on 
the  floor  was  going  up.  The  ticker, 
clicking  out  5-million-share  trading 
days,  was  playing  a  merry  tune  on 
member  firms'  cash  registers.  A  seat 
changed  hands  at  $122,000,  up  $8,000 
from  the  previous  sale  and  a  sharp 
improvement  from  $69,000,  the  going 
price  early  this  year.  It  was  the  high- 
est price  paid  for  a  seat  since  one  sold 
for  $125,000  in  March  1937." 

"For  large  investors  in  high  tax  brack- 
ets, the  appeal  of  municipals  (a  term 
which  covers  bond  offerings  of  states, 
counties,  school  districts  and  inde- 
pendent authorities  as  well  as  towns 
and  cities)  is  the  escape  hatch  they 
offer  from  taxes.  Not  only  are  munici- 
pals exempt  from  all  federal  income 
taxes,  but  they  are  also  often  free  of 
state  levies  as  well,  at  least  in  the 
state  where  issued.  As  a  result,  inves- 
tors in  high  tax  brackets  are  able  to 
get  a  big  break.  For  some,  a  3.5%  tax- 
free  return  is  the  equivalent  of  a  better 
than  12%  taxed  yield. 

"Now  the  signs  that  smaller  inves- 
tors are  invading  this  longtime  prov- 
ince of  large  private  and  institutional 
investors  are  multiplying.  One 
recent  study  by  Smith,  Barney  & 
Co.,  one  of  the  top  ten  municipal 
bond  underwriters,  showed  that  indi- 
viduals accounted  for  18%  of  their 
sales  in  1957  vs.  only  14%  two  years 
before.  And  the  proportion  seems  to 
be  still  rising." 
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Worry  often  gives  a  small 
thing  a  big  shadow. 
Swedish  Proverb 


Keep  your  fears  to 
yourself,  but  share  your 
eourage  with  others. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


The  mass  of  men  worry 
themselves  into  nameless 
graves,  while  here  and 
there  a  great  unselfish 
soul  forgets  itself 
into  immortality. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


Sorrow  preys  upon  its 
solitude.  The  busy  have 
no  time  for  tears. 
Byron 


All  sueeeeds  with  people  who 
are  of  cheerful  disposition. 
Voltaire 


A  great  deal  of  talent  is 
lost  in  the  world  for  want 
of  a  little  courage. 
Sidney  Smith 


Fear  nothing,  for  every 
renewed  effort  raises  all 
former  failures  into  lessons, 
all  sins  into  experience. 
Katherine  Tingley 


Courage  is  nothing  less 
than  the  power  to  overcome 
danger,  misfortune,  fear, 
injustice,  while  continuing 
to  affirm  inwardly  that 
life  with  all  its  sorrows 
is  good;  that  everything 
is  meaningful  even  if  in  a 
sense  beyond  our  understanding; 
and  that  there  is  always 
a  tomorrow. 
Dorothy  Thompson 


Courage  is  the  thing;  all 
goes  if  courage  goes. 
James  Barrie 


Thoughts 

on  the  Business  of  Life 


A  man's  doubts  and  fears 
are  his  worst  enemies. 
William  Wric-ley  (r. 


/  remember  an  ornamental  brass 
plaque  on  a  wall  picturing  the 
cafefree  members  of  the  "Don  't 
Worry  Club"  and  inscribed:  "This 
is  God's  world,  boys,  not  ours.  " 
Without  irreverence,  I  would 
recommend  that  to  those  tempted 
to  throw  in  the  sponge.  To  those 
with  youth,  health,  character 
and  faith  on  their  side,  there 
should  be  no  such  words  as 
discouragement  and  despair 
B.C.  Forbes 


Faith  in  yourself  will 
make  despair  disappear. 
Frank  Tyger 


Nothing  before,  nothing 
behind;  the  steps  of  faith 
fall  on  the  seeming  void 
and  find  the  rock  beneath. 
John  Greenleaf  Whither 


The  best  way  to  cheer 
yourself  is  to  try  to 
cheer  somebody  else  up. 
Mark  Twain 


Defeat  never  comes  to  any 
man  until  he  admits  it. 
Josephus  Daniels 


Of  all  the  forces  that  make 
for  a  better  world,  none  is 
so  indispensable,  none  so 
powerful  as  hope. 
Charles  Sawyer 


More  than  3.000  "Thoughts."  indexed  by 
author  and  subject,  are  available  in  a  574- 
page  book  at  SI 3.95.  Send  check  and  order 
to:  Forbes  Inc..  60  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011.  Add  appropriate  sales  tax  on  New 
York  State  orders. 


Life  can  only  be  understood 
backward,  but  it  must  be 
lived  forward. 
Niels  Bohr 


Live  constructively  and 
live  optimistically. 
Alfred  A.  Montapert 


Men  who  are  unhappy,  like 
men  who  sleep  badly,  are 
always  proud  of  the  fact. 
Bertrand  Russell 


We  are  all  afraid — for  our 
confidence,  for  the  future, 
for  the  world.  That  is  the 
nature  of  the  human  imagiiial 
Jacob  Bronowski 


A  Text .  . . 

For  to  him  that  is 
joined  to  all  the 
living  there  is  hope. 
ECCLESIASTES  9:4 


Sent  in  by  David  Fountain,  Fort  Wortl 
What's  your  favorite  text'  The  Forbes, 
book  of  Thoughts  on  the  Business  on 
presented  to  senders  of  texts  used. 


Hope  is  not  a  way  out. 
It  is  a  way  through. 
Steven  J.  Daniels 


Things  cannot  always  go  youi 
way.  Learn  to  accept  in  silenc 
the  minor  aggravations,  culth 
the  gift  of  taciturnity  and 
consume  your  own  smoke  wi 
an  extra  draught  of  hard  work 
so  that  those  about  you  may 
not  be  annoyed  with  the  dust 
and  soot  of  your  complaints. 
William  Osler 
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THE  CITI  OF  TOMORR 


Where  electronic  banking  services  reflect  your  company's 
specific  financial  needs. 


r 


At  Citibank,  electronic  banking  services  are 
tailored  to  help  you  manage  your  staff,  your  money, 
your  entire  financial  operation. 

Case'in'point:  Security.  Passwords  can  be 
assigned  to  provide  access  to  information  by  dollar 
amounts.  By  specific  accounts.  By  type  of  trans' 
action.  Even  by  time  of  day. 

Citibankers  can  adapt  many  other  electronic 
banking  services  to  your  needs,  such  as  automating 
funds  transfers  or  other  repetitive  processes. 

e  1983  Citibank.  N  A  Member  FDIC 


Or  retrieving  information  on  balances  in  all  of  your 
accounts— even  if  your  accounts  are  with  several 
banks.  Or  in  several  countries. 

For  a  fact'filled  electronic  banking  brochure, 
call  your  local  Citibanker  or  write  to:  Citibank, 
Electronic  Banking,  399  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10043. 

CITIBAN<0  CITICORP 

GLOBAL  ELECTRONIC  BANKING 

The  Oti  ol  Tomorrow  and  Global  Electronic  Banking  are  servce  marks  ot  Citibank.  N  A 
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Where  electronic  banking  services  reflect  your  company's 
specific  financial  needs. 


At  Citibank,  electronic  banking  services  are 
tailored  to  help  you  manage  your  staff,  your  money, 
your  entire  financial  operation. 

Case'in'point:  Security.  Passwords  can  be 
assigned  to  provide  access  to  information  by  dollar 
amounts.  By  specific  accounts.  By  type  of  trans' 
action.  Even  by  time  of  day. 

Citibankers  can  adapt  many  other  electronic 
banking  services  to  your  needs,  such  as  automating 
funds  transfers  or  other  repetitive  processes. 
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Or  retrieving  information  on  balances  in  all  of  your 
accounts— even  if  your  accounts  are  with  several 
banks.  Or  in  several  countries. 

For  a  fact'filled  electronic  banking  brochure, 
call  your  local  Citibanker  or  write  to:  Citibank, 
Electronic  Banking,  399  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10043. 
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In  the  game  of  professional  golf, 
he's  a  man  of  "firsts? 


Tom  Watson 


His  Sportswatch 
shares  the  same  distinction. 
The  Concord  Mariner  SG  Sportswatch. 


Golf  firsts:  PGA  Player  of  the 
Year,  3  years  running.  The  top-of- 
the-money  plus  the  Vardon  Trophy 
3  years  in  a  row.  A  triple  feat. 

Sportswatch  first:  The  Concord 
Mariner  SG  made  the  bulky  sports- 
watch passe. 

The  ultra-thin  electronic  quartz 


movement  inside  permits  the  ele- 
gance and  slimness  of  design  that 
distinguishes  this  watch. 

Both  the  case  and  bracelet  are 
sculpted  of  14  karat  gold. 

Water-resistant,  shock-resistant, 
rugged  and  accurate,  the  Concord 
Mariner  SG  is  meticulously  hand- 
crafted in  Switzerland. 


It  is,  indeed,  the  Sportswatch  of 
the  80's. 

For  brochure  send  $1.50  to  Concor 
Dept.  FB,  650  Fifth  Ave.,  NY  10019. 

©CONCORD 


Sack  pain  can  cripple 
companies,  too. 


LIBERTY 
MUTUAL 


One -third  of  workers'  compen- 
sation claims  costs  are  related  to 
back  pain.  For  years,  Liberty  has 
been  helping  policyholders 
reduce  the  physical  and  economic 
costs  of  back  pain. 

At  our  Low  Back  Pain  Institute, 
policyholders  learn  new  methods 
for  preventing  and  treating  low 
back  pain  injuries.  And  policy- 
holders' workers  with  back 
injuries  can  get  valuable  instruc- 
tion and  care  at  our  Back  School 
held  at  Liberty's  Medical  Service 
Center  in  Boston.  These  are  just 
two  of  the  ways  we  help  our  policy- 
holders control  their  ultimate 
insurance  costs. 

Liberty  also  understands  an 
insurance  program's  need  for 
financial  flexibility.  You  can 
choose  from  a  variety  of  payment 
plans.  We  can  offer  a  Bermuda 
reinsurance  facility  as  well. 

For  risk  managers,  Liberty's 
new  PJSKTRAC  "  software  pack- 
age provides  a  flexible,  easy-to- 
use  risk  management  information 
system.  Instant  access  to  claims, 
safety,  coverage  and  billing  data  is 
just  part  of  the  RISKTRAC  ™ 
system. 

Remember,  Liberty  has  been 
the  leading  writer  of  workers' 
compensation  insurance  since 
1936.  And  it's  a  concern  for  better 
protection  and  lower  costs  that 
has  kept  us  the  leader. 

Call  your  Liberty  representa- 
tive today  to  see  how  we  can  help 
control  your  workers'  compensa- 
tion costs.  Or  write  Bruce  Davis, 
Vice  President -Business  Sales, 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, 175  Berkeley  St.,  Boston, 
MA  02117. 

I  1 

Bruce  Davis, 

Vice  President -Business  Sales 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
175  Berkeley  Street 
Boston,  MA  02117 

Yes,  I  would  like  a  Liberty  Sales 
Representative  to  review  my 
workers'  compensation  insurance 
needs. 


Title 


l  nm|unv 


City 


State 


Zip 


Phone  Number 


Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  Liberty  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Liberty  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Boston.  Home  Office:  Boston 


L. 
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First  there  wa 

Then  there  wa 


The  first  truly  relevant  educ; 
experience  that  brings  somethin 
to  personal  computer  learning 


There's  been  a  personal  computer  explosion!  They're  everywhere! 

And  day  by  day  they're  piaying  a  bigger  role  in  our  lives. 

Are  you  going  to  fight  'em  or  join  'em?  Don't  you  want  you  and  your  family  to  be 

able  to  use  a  personal  computer  effectively?  Professor  John  J.  Donovan  and 

Professor  Stuart  E.  Madnick,  M.l.T  faculty  members  and  award-winning  educators. 

have  created  an  exciting,  intriguing  and  simple  way  to  teach  everyone  how  to  use  a  personal 

computer — without  written  instructions,  wordy  manuals,  or  long-winded  explanations. 

It's  called  Knoware. .  .from  out  of  KNOWARE,  The  Knowledge  Company. 

Knoware  is  entertaining  software  in  game  form.  You  begin  as  a  mail  clerk  and 

climb  the  corporate  ladder  by  successfully  performing  various  computer  tasks. 

Your  objectives  are  to  become  chairman  of  the  board  and  make  a  million  dollars. 

At  the  same  time  you're  using  practical  software  to  solve  real  life  problems, 

while  gaining  actual  personal  computer  experience.  Long  after  you've  won  the  "game" 

you  can  use  Knoware 's  application  programs  again  and  again — at  work,  at  home. 

with  your  family.  All  you  have  to  do  is  get  Knoware  fast. 


ardware. 
software. 


THE  KNOWLEDGE  COMFftNY 


KNOWARE  gives  you 
experience  with: 

Spreadsheet 
Word  processing 
Database  management 
Basic  programming 
Graphics 

Financial  decision  support 

KNOWARE  gives  you  these  useful 
application  programs: 

Introductory  spreadsheet  for  data  analysis 
Introductory  word  processor  for  writing  letters  and  memos 
Introductory  database  manager  for  maintaining  lists 
Graphics  program  for  making  bar  and  pie  charts 
Financial  analysis  programs  for  investment  decisions 

"I  can't  keep  ducking  my  boss's  questions  about  personal  computers. 

'm  getting  Knoware  fast!" 


Available  on  Apple*  II  +  and  lie.  64k 

IBM*  PC  and  XT,  DOS  1.1  or  2  0. 128k,  color  graphics 

For  information  about  how  you  can  get 

Knoware  last  contact  your  retail 

dealer— or  write  or  call  us  at  617-576-3825 

KDSSIQIS  301  Vassar  Street 
Cambridge.  MA  02139 
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116  Cover  Story.  Write 
others  argue,  women  en- 
trepreneurs do  something 
about  women's  rights 


41  Marc  Howard:  "When 
the  brokers  make  money, 
short  taxi  drivers  " 


56  'Fhe  Up  &  Comers. 
Boxer,  merchant  seaman, 
salesman — success. 


The  editorial  index  of  companies  referred 
to  in  this  issue  is  on  page  354. 

39  Tax  Shelters: 

The  Rise  And  Fall  Of  Victor  Alhadeff 

He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  promoter  tax 
shelters  had  ever  seen.  Until.  .  .  . 

41  Wall  Street: 

Doing  What  He  Does  Best 

What's  Marc  Howard  shorting  now? 

42  New  Issues: 
Pick  A  Name 

This  has  not  been  a  vintage  year.  But  some 
lead  underwriters  did  better  than  others. 

43  The  Economy: 

Look  At  The  Right  Figures 

Is  the  U.S.  savings  rate  falling?  Not  at  all. 

44  Utilities: 
Southern  Union 

A  utility  should  be  liked  at  least  a  little. 

46  Copper: 

Who  Triggered  The  Big  Plunge? 

The  Marc  Rich  gang,  that's  who. 

51  T.  Rowe  Price: 
A  Valedictory 

He  may  not  have  been  the  most  famous 
investment  thinker  of  our  time.  But  in  some 
ways  he  was  the  most  interesting. 

54  Streetwalker: 

Florida  Land  Stocks 

Also:  an  oil  company  issue  that  bets  on  the 
price  of  oil;  Rooney,  Pace;  Avco. 

56  The  Up  &  Comers: 
Til  Industries 

Cashing  in  on  a  life  of  hard  knocks.  Also: 
MPPi;  Frigitronics;  Hambrecht  &Quist. 

66  Companies: 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

Bud  Lynn  decided  not  to  sit  around  and  wait 
for  the  gold  watch. 

78  Companies: 
B.F.  Goodrich  Co. 

A  bet  that's  sure  to  pay  off — someday. 

82  On  The  Docket: 

The  Most  Political  Agency 

Will  the  NLRB  let  you  move  your  plant  before 
your  labor  contracts  expire?  Depends  on 
which  NLRB  you  are  talking  about. 


84  States: 

South  Dakota 

Some  people  might  equate  it  to  Siberia  with 
Mount  Rushmore.  They  would  be  mistaken. 

95  Companies: 

USAir  Group,  Inc. 

Consistency,  consistency,  consistency. 

98  Television: 

"Reality  Programming"  Meets  Reality 

TV  news  used  to  lose  money.  Now  it  makes 
money.  Does  that  mean  it  is  the  wave  of  the 
future?  Don't  be  too  sure. 

108  Companies: 

Aaron  Rents  Inc. 

Profits  from  impermanence. 

110  The  Money  Men: 
J.J.  Lowrey 

It's  not  unusual  to  break  away  from  a  big 
company  and  start  your  own.  What's  unusual 
is  the  scale  of  Jimmy  Lowrey's  ambitions. 


116  Cover  Story: 

Meet  Harriet  Alger 

Historians,  take  note:  Women  now  own  near- 
ly one-quarter  of  the  13  million  small  busi 
nesses  in  the  country.  


134  The  Funds: 

Massachusetts  Financial  Services  Co. 

How  the  Canadians  came  to  own  the  Brah- 
mins. Also:  tattling  on  E.F.  Hutton. 

140  Companies: 

Central  &  South  West  Corp. 

A  little  secret  wire-stringing  pays  off. 

203  Companies: 

Wackenhut  Corp. 

Looking  as  if  you  came  from  central  casting  is 
not  all  there  is  to  it. 

206  Companies: 

Mitsubishi  Motor  Sales  Of  America 

"A  lot  of  people  were  saying,  'Watch  'em 
fail,'  "  says  Richard  Recchia.  Not  now. 

212  Statistical  Spotlight: 

What  The  Analysts  Think 

Earnings  projections  for  The  Forbes  500s 
companies  for  next  year:  Rosy — to  a  point. 

275  Companies: 
Telecredit,  Inc. 

The  bad  news  is  the  "checkless  society. "  The 
good  news  is  that  it's  taking  a  long  time. 
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4  South  Dakota:  Wfjen 
pu're  number  45,  you 
ewe  to  try  harder. 


8  Television:  "The  most 
pst-effective  program- 
ling  there's  ever  been. " 


12  Earnings  Estimates: 
hings  look  good,  hut 
me  of  the  tint  is  coming 
ff  the  rose-colored  glasses 


75  Telecredil  Time  is 
'inning  out,  even  if  it  is  at 
snail's  pace. 


282  Companies: 

Grow  Group,  Inc. 

Now  that  Russell  Banks  has  got  it  to  turn  the 
corner,  is  he  going  to  retire?  "I  am  like  hell!" 

286  The  Bell  Breakup: 
The  New  CEOs 

The  chance  of  a  lifetime  for  seven  men. 

290  Companies: 

Bank  Of  New  York 

Forget  all  the  Alexander  Hamilton-Aaron 
Burr  stories,  says  Carter  Bacot.  It's  a  new  day. 

292  Companies: 
Hechinger  Co. 

The  pleasures  of  complexity. 

296  Taxing  Matters: 
Making  Charity  Pay 

But  the  IRS  is  watching. 

300  The  Numbers  Game: 

When  A  Bank  Was  A  Bank  . . . 

...  a  fee  was  a  fee. 

302  Personal  Affairs: 

Welcome  To  Houston 

Where  business  is  direct  and  oil  is  king.  Also: 
Is  taking  a  transfer  still  the  way  to  move  up? 

314  Technology: 

Building  Better  Bones 

Computers  that  help  create  artificial  joints. 
Also:  cats;  weather;  pain  relievers. 
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Good  news  on  savings 

Earlier  this  fall  the  Commerce  Department  released  figures  show 
ing  that  personal  savings  were  down  in  the  U.S.  Without  mucl 
reflection,  some  of  the  media  jumped  on  the  numbers  as  proo| 
Reaganomics  wasn't  working,  that  the  Administration' s  tax  cuts  hatj 
failed  in  their  purpose.  This  media  interpretation  was  simplistic.  I 
was  also  wrong. 

Why  wrong?  Because  it  ignored  net  business  savings.  On  page  43  o 
this  issue,  Jayne  Pearl  writes  from  our  Washington  Bureau  that,  if  yoi 
count  business  and  corporate  savings  plus  those  in  the  undergrouni 
economy,  the  savings  stream  in  the  U.S.  is  running  at  an  annual  ra« 
of  $600  billion,  a  healthy  18%  of  the  gross  national  product 

It  boils  down  to  this:  Those' who  complain  that  Americans  aren'l 
saving  enough  simply  don't  understand  how  a  free  economy  works! 
The  way  it  works  is  that  profits  are  a  form  of  savings.  A  corporation 
saves  by  retaining  profits  to  buy  new  plant  and  equipment,  to  reduc« 
debt  or  to  finance  inventories  and  receivables.  You  and  I  save  ia 
retirement,  to  finance  an  education  or  to  buy  a  house. 

Actually,  business  savings — i.e.,  profits — is  the  savingest  kind  ol 
savings  because  it  tends  to  create  present  jobs  and  future  wealth.  It'j 
no  accident  that  the  word  "profit"  has  the  same  Latin  prefix  a; 
"progress."  High  business  profits  lead  to  progress  in  jobs  and  progres^ 
in  the  growth  of  the  national  wealth. 

Go  thou  and  do  likewise 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  laws  on  the 
books  that  guarantee  to  women  their  fair 
share  of  the  new  businesses  starting  in  the 
U.S.,  but  we  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  a 
goodly  proportion  of  recent  new  businesses 
were,  without  benefit  of  enabling  legisla- 
tion, headed  by  females.  We  asked  fill 
Bettner,  our  Midwestern  Bureau  Manager, 
and  Christine  Donahue,  reporter-research- 
er, to  look  into  the  phenomenon.  Are  all 
these  entrepreneurial  ladies  just  running 
beauty  parlors  and  catering  establishments? 
Or  are  women  beginning  to  take  control  in 
more  central  areas  of  the  economy?  Our 
cover  story,  "Now  they're  not  laughing,"  starts  on  page  1 16. 

Ideological  purity  note 

Sound  feminist  that  she  is,  Bureau  Manager  Bettner  objected  to  my 
use  of  the  term  "lady"  above.  Objection  noted.  In  my  vocabulary— 
which  is  fairly  extensive  even  if  not  ideologically  pure — "lady"  is  i 
term  of  respect  and  I'll  continue  to  use  it.  Objection  overruled. 

The  long  shadow  of  Apr.  1 5 

It's  that  time  of  year.  You  know:  Why,  oh,  why,  didn't  I  do  more  tc 
shelter  my  income  from  the  tax  bill  that's  going  to  hit  next  Apr.  153 
So  we're  all  susceptible  to  the  blandishments  of  the  tax  shekel 
salesman.  Before  succumbing  to  his  persuasive  pitch — or  to  your  owe 
distaste  for  paying  taxes — I  suggest  you  read  Jean  Briggs'  article  on 
page  39  entitled  "I  am  a  survivor." 


Editor 


Jill  Bettner 
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Trends 


Edited  by  John  A.  Conway 


Trouble  spots  for  1 984 

What  will  world  politics  do  to  busi- 
ness in  1984?  In  an  upcoming  report 
by  Frost  &  Sullivan's  political  risk 
services  division,  editors  William 
Coplin  and  Michael  O'Leary,  both 
professors  at  Syracuse  University, 
round  up  the  thinking  of  250  political 
analysts.  The  consensus:  In  the 
Americas,  they  expect  Nicaragua  to 
get  worse  for  investors  as  the  regime 
becomes  more  radical.  Panama  could 
also  be  trouble,  if  elections  promised 
next  year  don't  take  place.  Chile  faces 
mounting  opposition  to  General  Pino- 
chet, but  Argentina,  Venezuela  and 
Brazil  should  be  calmer.  Poland 
"won't  blow  up,"  Coplin  says,  but  in 
Western  Europe  turmoil  could  erupt 
in  Spain,  where  its  socialist  govern- 
ment, despite  popular  support,  faces 
trouble  from  right-wing  groups,  some 
businessmen,  Basque  terrorism  and 
economic  problems.  Surprisingly, 
Coplin  expects  changes  for  the  better 
in  the  Middle  East.  Iran,  for  example, 
has  become  "quite  pragmatic,"  he 
contends.  The  government  remains 
anti-American  and  anti-French,  but 
the  Japanese  and  Germans  are  trading 
there,  as  are  Americans,  through  third 
parties.  In  the  Gulf  he  looks  for  more 
nationalism,  less  spending  and  more 
trade  restrictions,  particularly  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  In  South  Africa  he  sees  a 
steady  increase  in  turmoil  and  sabo- 
tage but  no  major  problems  next  year. 
Asia's  hot  spot  is  the  Philippines, 
where  Coplin  expects  "violence  and 
uncertainty,"  no  communist  revolu- 
tion, but  problems  for  business. 

Real  estate  redux 

New-home  building  may  have 
dropped  from  more  than  2  million 
units  in  1978  to  just  over  1  million 
last  year,  but  those  figures  don't  tell 
the  whole  story.  The  Chicago-based 
Real  Estate  Research  Corp.  says  that 
between  1974  and  1981  more  than  1.6 
million  new  housing  units  were  cre- 
ated through  rehabilitation,  and  near- 
ly 500,000  such  units  are  coming  on 
to  the  market  each  year.  Capital  in- 
vestment tax  credits  for  renovating 
older  buildings  have  had  an  enormous 
effect  on  this  trend,  says  the  report, 
and  this  is  likely  to  continue,  since 
the  number  of  projects  qualifying  for 
"historic  investment"  tax  credits  rose 
64%  in  the  last  year.  (There  are  also 
breaks  available  for  buildings  40  to  50 
years  old.)  In  Chicago,  for  example, 
the  report  notes  that  5.1  million 


square  feet  of  offices  have  been  re- 
habbed  since  1981,  compared  with  8.5 
million  square  feet  of  new  construc- 
tion. Rents  in  the  rehab  offices  run  $2 
to  $3.50  per  square  foot  lower  than  in 
new  buildings.  Retailers  can  also 
benefit:  "Some  of  the  greatest  retail 
investment  opportunities  involve 
buying  well-situated  but  older  and 
somewhat  obsolete  centers  and  then 
remodeling  and  remerchandising 
them,"  it  says.  Rehabilitation  is  more 
prevalent  in  older  cities  like  New 
York,  but  the  trend  is  national,  the 
report  says. 

R.I.P.,  Susan  B. 

Susan  B.  Anthony's  silver  dollar  has 
produced  only  a  hollow  ring.  Four 
years  ago  the  Mint  punched  out  800 
million  of  them  honoring  the  19th- 
century  reformer.  Over  18  months, 
$300  million  worth  went  into  circula- 
tion. No  one  wanted  them.  Some  ob- 
jected on  esthetic  grounds,  others  be- 
cause the  coins  proved  too  easy  to 
confuse  with  quarters.  Vending  ma- 
chines couldn't  handle  them,  and 
gambling  casinos  refused  them.  To- 
day the  government  is  stuck  with 
$500  million  in  Susan  Bs,  360  million 
of  them  lying  in  the  Mint's  vaults  in 
Denver  and  Philadelphia,  the  rest  in 
storage  at  Federal  Reserve  banks  in 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Richmond,  Va. 
The  Fed  tried  a  public  relations 
blitz — speeches  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  media  ads,  pamphlets — 
that  cost  almost  $300,000  and  got  no- 
where.  Private  banks,   stuck  with 
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Susan  B.  Anthony 

An  $800  million  collector's  item. 


$300  million  in  the  unwanted  coin 
age,  tried  patriotic  appeals.  Som 
businesses  gave  them  away.  Plans  t 
adapt  coin  boxes  at  toll  roads  anj 
bridges  were  dropped.  Officially,  th 
140  million  in  the  Federal  Reserv 
vaults  are  part  of  the  coinage  in  circu 
lation,  but  for  all  intents  and  purpose) 
the  Susan  B.  is  an  $800  million  dud 
One  consolation:  The  dollars  cos 
only  3  cents  apiece  to  produce. 

The  highflying  woman 

The  businesswoman  is  becoming  ai 
ever  increasing  factor  in  air  travel 
During  the  past  year,  women  ad 
counted  for  27%  of  all  business  tripi 
by  plane,  according  to  4,689  inter 
views  conducted  by  the  Gallup  Orgai 
nization  for  the  Air  Transport  Associl 
ation.  In  1979  the  businesswoman'! 
share  of  air  trips  was  18%  and  in  19771 
13%.  Women  figure  even  more  ira 
portantly  in  pleasure  travel,  whe» 
they  took  55%  of  the  trips.  Whilij 
general  air  travel  is  up  and  businessl 
women  are  flying  more,  business  travl 
el  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  is  down 
slightly.  Last  year  business  travel  waj 
51%  of  the  total.  In  1981  it  was  52% 
and  in  1979,  55%. 

So  you  want  insurance? 

Ever  since  banks  were  allowed  to  ere 
ate  government-insured  money  marl 
ket  accounts  last  December,  mone} 
market  mutual  funds  have  been  fight1 
ing  to  retain  their  clients'  cash.  Banks 
and  S&Xs  have  lured  some  $369  bil 
lion  into  their  FDIC-  and  FSLIC-in 
sured  accounts,  and  the  uninsurec 
mutual  funds,  which  had  $229  billior 
in  their  money  market  accounts  lasi 
December,  are  down  to  $163  billion 
Striking  back,  Wall  Street  firms  like 
Dean  Witter  and  Merrill  Lynch  now 
offer  insured  accounts  for  clients  b) 
depositing  the  money  in  banks.  Othei 
brokers  are  offering  bank-insurec 
money  market  accounts  distributee 
by  other  firms.  Calvert  Group  ii 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  example,  pro- 
vides insured  accounts  for  its  mutual 
funds  customers  and  brokers.  These 
have  attracted  $400  million  in  assets, 
about  40%  of  it  from  more  than  3C 
regional  brokers,  financial  planners 
and  other  mutual  funds.  Since  Calvert 
places  funds  with  25  banks,  each  with 
the  FDIC  limit  of  $100,000  insurance 
per  account,  its  clients  can  have  more 
than  $1  million  insured.  Donaldson, 
Lufkin  &  Jenrette  and  American  Prin- 
cipals Financial  Corp.  have  similarly 
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ine  center  01  a  literary  ana  political  squall/ 

—  The  New  York  Times 

An  extraordinarily  readable  journal  of  ideas/' 

—  Fortune 


The  Yale  Literary  Magazine 


Prokofiev  on  his  father's  music  •  A.  L. 
se  on  Edmund  Wilson  •  Leonid  Pasternak 
ne  Pasternak  family  •  The  diaries  of  Roy 
■r  •  Malcolm  Cormaek  on  the  art  of  George 
ibs'E.  M.  Cioran  on  himself  -  Lewis  H. 
1am  on  knowledge  •  Rosalyn  Tureck  on 
1  •  Mark  Girouard  on  Victorian  mansions  • 
ard  Brookhiser  on  the  art  of  Igor  Galanin  • 
f  Witonski  discovering  the  writings  of 
10  Schulz  •  William  F.  Buckley,. Jr.  on  our 
Ng  schools  •  A  story  by  Andrei  Platonov  • 
MacVean  uncovering  the  poetry  of 
inas  Blackburn  •  1.  E.  Ouvaroff  on  the  fable 
arc  Chagall  •  Bryan  Griffin  on  the  Philis- 
.  •  Otto  J.  Scott  on  servility  •  Martin  Sey- 
r-Smith  on  England  •  Curtis  Cate  on  the 
■s  of  Walter  Lippmann  •  A.  L.  Rowse  on 
[rave's  Dublin  •  Lev  Navrozov  exposing  the 
York  Review  of  Books  •  Richard  Brook- 
•  scolding  the  Nation  •  Lev  Navrozov  expos- 
he  New  York  Times  •  John  Chamberlain 
niscing  about  journalism  •  A  novella  by 
ea  Eliade  •  George  Gilder  on  money  and 
lorn  •  Roy  Strong  on  Nicholas  Hilliard  and 
English  miniature  •  The  letters  of  Arthur 
litzler  •  I.  E  Ouvaroff  on  the  paintings  of 
am  !5ailey  •  A  forgotten  play  by  Eugene 
varz  •  J.  Jean  Aberbach  on  his  friendship 
Fernando  Botero  •  Uwe  Siemon-Netto  on 
all  of  Europe  •  Sir  Ernst  Gombrich  on 
z  Schubert  and  the  Vienna  of  his  time  • 
1  s  H.  Lapham  on  ignorance  'Annie  Dillard 
ith  •  Ezra  Pound  on  music  •  Vasily 
.nov  on  himself  •  Thomas  Molnar  on  Jean- 
Sartre  -I.E.  Ouvaroff  on  Will  Barnet  • 
Ion  Craig's  Paris  Diary  •  Boris  Goldovsky  on 
a  •  William  French  on  Pound's  Hemingway 
ection  •  Luigi  Barzini  on  the  British  •  Hom- 
lo  Elie  Nadelman  •  Curtis  Cate  on  Le  Cor- 
ft  •  Rael  Jean  and  Erich  Isaac  on  the 
lian  think  tanks -Also  Philip  Larkin,  W. 
pn-Cave,  Charles  Causley,  Charles  Edward 
n,  .losi-ph  Brodsky,  Douglas  Dunn,  Hamish 
pie,  J.  C.  Hall,  John  Heath  Stubbs,  Leslie 
is,  Anne  Ridler,  Kudolph  Schirmer,  Michael 
■  licit,  Tarjei  Vesaas,  Christopher  Fry, 
tne  Dubnov,  Richard  Eberhart. 


When  The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  was  founded,  Beethoven  was  complet- 
ing the  Missa  Solemnis,  Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria  appeared,  and 
Emerson  began  his  Journal.  The  names  of  a  few  authors  we  have  published 
since  then  —  Rudyard  Kipling,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  Thorn- 
ton Wilder,  John  Dos  Passos  —  show  that  some  of  our  judgments  have  been 
quite  timely. 

Today,  as  ever,  it  is  unique  talent,  not  just  prominent  names,  that  we  seek. 
When  we  publish  Lewis  H.  Lapham,  or  E.  H.  Gombrich,  it  is  not  because  one 
is  the  editor  of  Harper's  and  the  other  a  highbrow  "name";  what  they  contrib- 
ute to  our  pages  is  unique,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  their  inclusion.  The  same 
is  true  of  all  our  authors. 

The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  still  stands  alone. 

Our  magazine  is  not  published  fortnightly  on  newsprint,  to  extol  this 
week's  writers,  expound  on  last  week's  thinkers,  and  crumble  to  dust  a  week 
thereafter.  The  paper  we  print  on  permits  the  most  accurate  color  reproduc- 
tion of  any  magazine  in  the  world  and  is  guaranteed  to  endure  for  centuries. 
And  we  seek  to  publish  and  reproduce  what  will  last  at  least  as  long. 

But  The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  is  now  under  attack. 

So  boldly,  so  uncomprisingly  have  our  authors  spoken  on  issues  of  culture 
and  politics  that  the  academic  tastemakers  of  the  university  in  whose  shadow 
the  magazine  was  born  have  sought  to  suppress  it  as  a  source  of  intellectual 
dissent.  Their  actions,  as  George  Will  remarked  in  a  recent  60  Minutes 
broadcast  dealing  with  the  controversy,  have  cast  doubt  on  "the  integrity  of  a 
major  American  university,"  and  compelled  the  magazine  to  defend  its  free- 
dom in  court. 

Our  freedom  endures,  and  The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  remains  as  inde- 
pendent, as  passionate,  as  controversial  as  when  it  first  addressed  the  nation. 
In  the  words  of  reviewers,  it  is  "elegantly  produced"  (The  Washington  Post) 
"in  the  fine  book  tradition"  (Folio),  "sophisticated"  (American  Spectator), 
"impressive"  (Los  Angeles  Times),  "highbrow"  (Time).  "This  spendid  jour- 
nal" (Anthony  Harrigan),  "strikingly  handsome"  (Chronicle  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation), "downright  lovely  to  look  at"  (James  J.  Kilpatrick),  is  also  "good, 
mean  fun"  (Los  Angeles  Times).  In  short,  Tlie  Yale  Litera  ry  Magazine  is 
"an  organ  of  the  intelligent  intelligentsia"  (Eugene  V.  Rostow). 

Join  us,  and  see  for  yourself  why  "The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  is  one  of 
the  few  magazines  now  being  published  in  the  United  States  that  attempts  a 
serious  encounter  with  literature,  with  thought,  with  ideas."* 

The  Yale  Literary  Magazine 

S  C3  X*  Since  1821 

Ttie  Yale  Literary  Magazine  is  a  publication  of  American  Literary  Society,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization.  "Lewis  II.  Lapham 
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Trends 


distributed  accounts  insured  up  to 
$100,000.  APFC  says  it  has  signed  up 
74  broker-dealers  since  May  and  now 
has  $45  million  in  assets.  (DLJ  won't 
say  how  much  business  it  has  done.) 


An  apple  for  the  teacher 

Would  a  top  high  school  student  be 
willing  to  trade  a  few  years  in  the 
classroom  for  a  free  college  educa- 
tion? A  congressional  task  force 
would  like  to  try  the  idea.  The  key  to 
the  education  crisis,  according  to  Rep- 
resentative Ron  Wyden,  an  Oregon 
Democrat  and  an  architect  of  the 
scheme,  "is  that  you  can  walk  into 
any  high  school  classroom  in  this 
country  and  find  that  the  best  and  the 
brightest  are  going  to  be  doctors  and 
lawyers  and  just  about  anything  but 
high  school  teachers."  Along  with 
general  pay  increases  and  other  incen- 
tives for  teachers  now  in  the  profes- 
sion, Wyden's  plan  would  offer  per- 
haps 10,000  scholarships  costing  $50 
million  a  year  to  students  willing  to 
teach  for  two  years.  A  Republican 
member  of  the  House  task  force  hint- 
ed that  some  version  of  the  plan 
might  be  in  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's next  budget  proposals.  It  also 
has  the  backing  of  Albert  Shanker, 
head  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  and  of  Mary  Hatwood  Fu- 
trell,  president  of  the  AFT's  archrival, 
the  National  Education  Association. 


Why  justice  is  blind 

Americans  know  far  less  about  their 
judicial  system  than  they  should,  ac- 
cording to  a  new  survey  by  the  Hearst 
Corp.  Polling  983  individuals,  Hearst 
found  that  half  mistakenly  thought  a 
defendant  was  guilty  until  proven  in- 
nocent. Half  who  had  served  as  jurors 
and  33%  of  college  graduates  were 
among  the  misinformed.  Another 
55%— again  mistakenly — thought 
state  governments  could  appeal  any 
decision.  Judges  were  another  mys- 
tery. Only  41%  recognized  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  E.  Burger  and  59%  could 
not  identify  Justice  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor.  Of  those  polled,  54%  fre- 
quently got  their  information  on 
courts  from  television  news,  and  51% 
from  newspapers.  Only  28%  listed  ra- 
dio, but  19%  said  they  often  relied  on 
TV  dramas.  Although  Americans  ad- 
mit that  they  are  least  familiar  with 
the  judicial  branch  of  government 
(only  21%  said  they  are  best  informed 
about  the  courts),  89%  of  those  polled 
favor  the  jury  system.  But  few  had 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

What  we  don't  know  about  law. 


firsthand  experience.  Less  than  a  third 
had  ever  been  called  for  jury  duty,  and 
only  16%  had  served.  Only  28%  of 
those  polled  had  been  involved  in  a 
civil  case  (divorce,  child  support, 
breach  of  contract,  etc.)  and  13%  in 
small  claims,  11%  as  victims  and 
10%  as  witnesses. 


Lo,  the  poor  lawyer 

The  growth  of  law  firms  is  slowing 
down,  according  to  a  new  survey  of 
the  200  largest  by  Legal  Times.  The  big 
firms  continued  to  expand  this  year, 
the  survey  showed,  but  at  a  lower 
rate.  The  200  largest  grew  an  average 
of  6%  (about  9  lawyers),  compared 
with  8.2%  (about  12  lawyers)  in  1982. 
(They  expanded  about  10%  in  1979 
and  1980.)  The  survey  says  30  firms 
saw  their  ranks  diminish  this  year, 
compared  with  25  last  year.  Four  of 
the  top  five  firms  in  growth,  more- 
over, owed  at  least  part  of  it  to  merg- 
ers. Atlanta's  Alston  &  Bird,  for  exam- 
ple, nearly  doubled  in  size  because  of 
a  merger.  The  nation's  largest  firm, 
incidentally,  continues  to  be  Chica- 
go's Baker  &.  McKenzie,  with  658  law- 
yers, up  from  622  in  1982. 


The  signs  of  Texas 

A  28-year-old  Texas  entrepreneur  has 
created  that  rarest  of  commodities,  a 
new  ad  medium.  This  one  involves 
computer-controlled  illuminated 
signs  in  campus  gathering  places  like 
student  unions  that  display  news,  col- 
lege administration  announcements 


and  commercials.  So  far,  Lee  Brunerc 
Dallas  has  installed  his  displays  i 
200  and  has  contracts  for  200  moi 
schools,  ranging  from  the  Ivy  Leagu 
to  the  University  of  Texas,  and  has 
green  light  from  the  Pentagon  to  d 
the  same  for  U.S.  military  bases  (Fi 
already  operates  in  three.)  He  gets  hi 
news  from  United  Press  Internationa 
and  others,  tailors  it  to  his  audience 
in  his  Dallas  computers  and  di) 
patches  it  from  there  to  his  client] 
Bruner  started  Bruner  News  Ne 
works  of  Texas  with  $700,000  of  hj 
own  money  (he  also  has  oil  and  ga 
interests,  a  land  investment  compan 
and  a  brokerage  firm),  $2  million  fror 
London  and  Scottish  venture  capital 
ists  and  more  from  a  clutch  of  well 
heeled  Texans.  After  1 1  months  c 
operation,  he  claims  a  campus  audj 
ence  of  1.8  million  daily  in  46  state 
and  expects  to  double  that  by  nes 
June.  To  Madison  Avenue  he  offers 
made-to-order  shopping  list — of  ali 
Ivy  League,  all-women's,  all-blac 
colleges,  etc.  So  far  he  has  tume 
down  only  religious,  liquor,  cigarettj 
and  political  advertising,  although  fa 
has  held  talks  with  some  brewers  anfl 
at  the  military  bases,  he  will  have  m 
restrictions. 


Ho,  ho,  ho  for  '83 

Santa  Claus  and  Christmas  trees  no\ 
arrive  before  the  leaves  turn,  but  ther 
are  good  reasons  for  it,  according  t 
August  Bolino,  professor  of  busines 
and  economics  at  Catholic  Universit! 
in  Washington,  D.C.  "There  are  mam 
more  people  shopping  in  stores  todai 
than  30  or  40  years  ago  when  Christ 
mas  wasn't  advertised  until  afte 
Thanksgiving,"  he  says.  "Merchant 
simply  cannot  take  care  of  230  mii 
lion  people  in  the  three  weeks  tha 
were  formerly  set  aside."  Workin 
wives,  Bolino  notes,  need  6  to 
weeks,  instead  of  three.  One  consols 
tion  is  that  the  old  practice  of  jackin 
up  prices  at  Christmas  is  gone.  Econc 
mists  think  Christmas  discounting  t 
attract  customers  is  here  to  stay,  part 
ly  because  shoppers  have  become  ac 
customed  to  looking  for  holiday  bar 
gains.  Overall,  retailing  experts  ar 
predicting  this  year  will  be  a  bonan 
za — the  best  in  five  years.  A  retailin 
analyst  for  the  Commerce  Depart 
ment  says  Christmas  demand  begai 
falling  when  the  government  startei 
using  tight  money  and  credit  control 
to  halt  inflation  in  1979  and  1980.  Bu 
1983  looks  different.  Consumers  hav' 
worked  off  debt,  cashed  in  on  lowe 
interest  rates,  built  up  liquid  asset 
and  loosened  their  purse  strings. 
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Ihe  leading  computer  companies 

wanted  to  save  money 
I  on  travel  and  entertainment 

Heitfs  the  solution 
7  out  of  the  top  10  computed. 


People  who  run  top  computer 
companies  aren't  easily  swayed  by 
weak  arguments  or  emotional  ap- 
peals. They  want  facts,  figures  and 
results. 

That's  why  7  of  the  top  10  com- 
puter companies  decided  on  the 
Citicorp  Diners  Club  Corporate 
Card  System.  A  customized  pay- 
ment system  that  provides  a  full 
use  charge  card  for  all  employee 
business-related  Travel  and  Enter- 
tainment and  extensive  expense  con- 
trol information  for  management. 

We  helped  the  leading  computer 
companies  understand  that  T  &  E 
was  their  third  largest  expenditure, 
right  after  payroll  and  data  pro- 
cessing! 


Then  we  helped  them  see  how 
much  they  could  save  by  enrolling 
in  our  program. 

We  Can  Save  You  Millions 
Of  Dollars  On  T  &  E  Spending. 

Some  examples  of  savings  by 
companies  in  our  program  include: 

a  reduction  in  cash  advances  of  over  When  yOU  mean  DUSUieSS. 


Plus  your  employees  will  have 
the  security  of  knowing  that  Citicorp 
Diners  Club  gives  them  worldwide 
acceptance  where  they  do  business 
most.  Today,  Citicorp  Diners  Club 
has  virtually  100%  acceptance  at 
major  airlines,  car  rental  agencies 
and  hotels.  We're  also  accepted  at 
most  of  the  world's  finest  shops 
and  restaurants. 

Having  achieved  this  level  of  ac- 
ceptance, however,  doesn't  mean 
we're  going  to  stop  growing.  In 
the  first  full  year  that  Citicorp 
owned  Diners  Club  over  75,000 
establishments  were  added  to  the 
long  list  that  now  accept  the  card. 

Call  Toll  Free  800-525-7000. 

Let  us  demonstrate  to  you  how 
our  system  is  working  for  the  top 
computer  companies,  and  for  many 
other  companies  in  the  U.S.  If  your 
company  requires  employees  to 
travel  and  entertain  frequently  call 
Citicorp  Diners  Club  at  the  above 
number  or  write  to  Jack  Flynn, 
V.R,  at  575  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York,  NY  10043.  Hell  be  glad  to 
arrange  a  meeting  with  you. 


$6  million;  an  increase  in  first-year 
profits  of  over  $1  million;  plus  a 
savings  of  $2-3  million  in  travel 
discounts  through  suppliers. 

These  companies  were  also 
pleased  to  see  how  easy  our  pro- 
gram was  to  implement.  No  orga- 
nizational changes  were  required. 
Citicorp  Diners  Club  provided 
everything  they  needed  to  start 
saving  immediately. 


DINERS  CLUB 
INTERNATIONAL" 


381?  3H5bT8  000R 


R  C  R0B8INS 
-"71  DC 


CITICORP®  DINERS  CLUB 

Worldwide  financial  and  traveler  services 


The  Citicorp  Diners  Club  Corporate  Card  System. 
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Discounted 
Commissions 
And  Desktop 
Quote  Terminal 
For  Active  Traders 


We  will  provide  a 
quote  terminal  at 
your  location,  if 
you  do  business 
with  our  broker- 
age firm.  The 
monthly  cost  to 
you  is  offset  by  / 
commission  dol-  / 
lars.  FREE:  Of-  « 


fice  space  and  quote  terminal  on 
our  premises  for  active  traders. 

Maximum  Commission  Cost 
Stock:  1/8  point  per  share 
Options:  1/16  point  per  contract 
Minimum  commission  $50 
per  transaction 

CALL  TOLL  FREE 

800-221-8514 
N.Y.  State  Toll  Free: 

800-522-5653 
N.Y.  City:  (212)  269-6636 

R.ELafferty&Co.,  Inc. 

50  Broad  St.,  NY,  NY  10004 
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Chicken,  Chicano  fried 

Two  years  ago  chicken  was  nowhere 
on  the  menu  for  Denny's,  the  nation's 
second-largest  chain  of  coffee  shops. 
President  Vern  O.  Curtis  told  Forbes 
(July  20,  1981):  "Another  concept 
would  distract  us  right  now."  Curtis 
was  doing  fine  without  it.  Denny's 
revenues  passed  the  $1  billion  mark 
in  fiscal  1983  and  operating  income 
was  up  11%  over  1982. 

Now  Curtis  is  ready  to  be  distract- 
ed. Last  month  Denny's  purchased  El 
Polio  Loco  ("the  crazy  chicken"),  a  19- 
store  chain  of  Mexican-style,  char- 
coal-broiled chicken  take-out  shops, 
for  a  bite-size  $11.3  million  in  cash. 

Why  has  $1  billion  Denny's  taken 
this  chicken  under  its  wing?  Denny's 
coffee-shop  business  (81%  of  its  rev- 
enues) is  maturing,  and  the  industry 
shakeout  Curtis  predicted  in  1981  has 
sent  a  number  of  competitors  to  the 
wall.  Denny's  has  picked  over  the  best 
locations  of  such  bankrupt  chains  as 
Alphy's,  VIP's  and  Sambo's,  helping 
to  increase  the  company's  restaurant 
holdings  by  37%  in  two  years.  Curtis 
has  also  turned  Winchell's,  the  com- 
pany's doughnut  house,  from  a  trou- 
ble spot  into  a  stable,  if  slow-growing, 
division.  He  sees  El  Polio  Loco  as  a 
high-growth  entry  into  the  fast  food 
market.  "This  gives  us  a  third  leg  in 
fast  food,"  he  says. 

The  venture  could  be  risky.  El  Polio 
Loco  was  imported  to  Los  Angeles 
from  Mexico,  and  its  small  stores  are 
frequented  mainly  by  the  area's  2.6 
million  Hispanics.  Attracting  other 
Angelenos  may  prove  difficult. 
Denny's  also  faces  300  imitators — 
mostly  one-man  shows — in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  "We  feel  lucky  that  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  copying  this 
idea,"  Curtis  said  bravely  over  lunch 
(chicken,  of  course),  "it  shows  that 
the  product  is  widely  accepted." 

Is  Curtis  loco?  Probably  not.  Some 
of  the  Polio  Loco  stores  gross  $1  mil- 
lion or  more  per  year,  as  much  as 
Denny's  largest-volume  restaurants, 
but  perch  on  one-third  the  land  and 
have  lower  labor  costs.  "The  value  to 
the  consumer  rests  in  food  costs  rep- 
resenting a  higher  percentage  of  sales 
costs,"  he  says.  And,  Curtis  points 
out,  while  chains  control  roughly 
89%  of  the  burger  business,  chicken 
takeout  remains  predominantly  a 
mom-and-pop  operation,  with  chains 
accounting  for  only  28%  of  the  mar- 
ket. That  is  the  lowest  market  pene- 
tration by  chains  after — you  guessed 
it — coffee  shops.  Curtis  also  believes 


that  his  no-batter  chicken  and  exoti 
name  will  help  distinguish  it  fror. 
other  chicken  stands. 

Though  he  boasts  of  El  Polio  Loco' 
food,  Curtis  is  a  realist.  "This  battl 
will  be  won  through  marketing  and  b 
committing  capital  to  real  estate  wit) 
high  visibility  and  easy  access." 

A  coup  in  containers 

Four  years  ago  Roger  Stone  held  ou 
against  a  $120  million  offer  from  Boi 
se  Cascade  for  Stone  Container  Corpi 
the  paperboard  company  his  grandfa 
ther  had  founded  and  which  was  stil 
50%  family-owned.  That  price  wal 


n 

Stone  's  Roger  Stone 
Minding  his  awn  business. 

well  over  book  value  and  more  thai 
double  Stone's  share  price  at  the  time 
Events  proved  him  right.  Early  las 
summer,  with  its  shares  around  28 
more  than  double  their  book  value 
Stone  Container's  market  value  wai 
almost  three  times  what  Boise  ha< 
offered  (Forbes,  June  20). 

Stone,  now  48  and  CEO,  spent  $22( 
million  over  five  years  on  new  plant 
and  equipment.  Last  month  he  cappe< 
that  with  a  $510  million  acquisitioi 
of  three  mills  and  20  convertin; 
plants  from  Continental  Group.  Th< 
deal  raises  the  company's  long-tern 
debt  to  75%  to  80%  of  its  capitaliza 
tion — it  was  around  36%  in  June — bu 
"we  think  the  time  is  right  in  suppb 
and  demand,"  Roger  Stone  says.  Thi 
industry  has  been  underearning  anc 
underinvesting.  In  the  Sixties,  6.6% 
of  new  capacity  was  added  annually 
industrywide,  he  says.  In  the  Seven 
ties  it  was  only  2.5%  and  in  th< 
Eighties  less  than  1%.  Stone's  highly 
leveraged  new  capacity  is  calculatee 
to  increase  his  market  share.  With  tht 
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Introducing  the  home  video 

system  good  enough  to 
shoot  its  own  TV  commercial 


as  unheard  of.  No  home  video  system  ever  dared 
its  own  commercial  for  broadcast. 
In  Canon  Accu-Vision™  did  it.  With  dramatic  results, 
picture  looked  broadcast  quality,  even  when  action  was 
light  conditions  low. 

course,  this  was  no  surprise  to  Canon.  We  designed 
Vision  using  technology  we  developed  making  broadcast 
for  the  networks. 

Canon's  new  VC-20A  color  video  camera  is  like  no  other, 
i  Canon's  computer-designed  10mm-80mm  f/1.6  power 
lens  with  macro  and  Canon's  exclusive  new  infrared 
atic  focus  system.  This  lightweight  (51/2  lbs.)  camera  also 
high-band  Saticon®  pickup  tube,  for  high  resolution,  similar 
3e  used  in  broadcast  cameras,  a  stereo  microphone,  and 
other  advanced  features. 

on's  new  VR-20A  portable  video  cassette  recorder  (VCR)  has 
3ads  for  crystal-clear  still  frame,  single  frame  advance  and  slow 
i,  and  finely  tuned  speed  search.  It's  lightweight  (only  8  lbs. 

:  records  and  plays  back  in  exciting  Dolby*  stereo  sound  and 

>  i  single  VHS  tape  up  to  eight  hours. 

'  on's  new  VT-20A  quartz  synthesizer  tuner/timer  gives  you 
tuning  to  any  of  128  channels.  It  can  be  programmed  up  to  two 

;  in  advance  and  comes  with  a  built-in  recharger  for  the  battery 
e  WL-20A  sixteen-function  wireless  remote  control  unit  for  the 
er. 

i  see  Canon  Accu-Vision  at  your  dealer  soon.  You'll  see  the  home 
s  i  that  made  broadcast  history. 


■■DBB 

runs  ^^^^^■^■i^^B^^B 

C' Alton  pqht«»k  »iofo  «co*ot*  vb  x  mac 

Canon 

Accu-Vision 

The  clear  advance  in  portable  video. 


I  •  is  a  trademark  of  Dolby  Laboratories  Licensing  Corp  ©Saticon  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  NHK  (Japan  Broadcasting  Corp  ) 

'  :  Ofl-air  recording  ol  copyrighted  programming  by  a  video  cassette  recorder  has  been  held  copyright  infringement  by  the  U  S  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals ,  which  ruling  is  currently  under  appeal  to  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court 
i  S.A..  Inc  ,  One  Canon  Plaza.  Lake  Success.  New  York  11042,  (516)  488-6700. 140  Industrial  Drive.  Elmhurst.  Illinois  60126.  (312)  833-3070/6380  Peachtree  Industrial  Boulevard  Norcross.  Georgia  30071,  (404) 
123  PaularinoAve  East.  Costa  Mesa.  California  92626.  (714)  979-6000/2035  Royal  Lane.  Suite  290.  Dallas.  Texas  75229.  (214)  620-2641  / Bldg  B-2. 1050  Ala  Moana  Blvd  .  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96814.  (808)  521-0361 


Todays  Chevrolet  ] 

One  of  the  chosen  fe\ 


Caprice  Classic.  Last  year  when  Car  and 
Driver  magazine  decided  on  the  "Ten  Best 
Cars"  you  can  buy,  only  one  full-size  sedan 
made  the  list. 

Our  Caprice  Classic.  And  it's  easy  to  see  why. 
A  look  that's  timeless.  Consider  Caprice 
Classic's  good  looks.  Its  deep-cushioned 
comfort  with  room  for  six.  Its  vacation-sized 
trunk.  Its  quietness,  smooth  ride  and  the 
secure  feel  behind  the  wheel. 

It's  not  surprising  that  full-size 
Chevrolets  have  been  the  best-selling  cars 
of  their  kind  for  nearly 
13  years  now. 
Caprice  is  better 
than  ever.  For  1984, 
an  even  richer,  custom- 
level  interior  is  now 
standard  in 
every  Caprice 
Classic  Sedan 
and  the  new 
Caprice  Classic  Coupe. 

You  can,  of  course,  spend  more  for  a 
car.  But  when  you  can  get  so  much  luxury  and 
comfort  at  a  Caprice  price,  why  in  the  world 
would  you? 

Today's  Chevrolet.  Bringing  you  the  cars 
and  trucks  you  want  and 
need.  That's  what 
Taking  Charge  is 
all  about. 


OMEGA. 

WHEN  yOU  CAN  HAVE  WHATEVER  YOU  WANT 


For  certain  discriminating  individ- 
uals, nothing  but  gold  will  do.  And 
for  them,  there's  the  Omega  Phoenix. 

The  magnificent  bracelet  is  metic- 
ulously hand  crafted. 

The  Swiss  quartz  movement  is 
astonishingly  thin,  and  incredibly 
precise. 

But  perhaps  what  makes  the 
Phoenix  so  attractive  an  investment  is 
the  fact  that  it's  fashioned  entirely  of 
14Kgold. 

To  find  out  where  you  can  acquire 
one,  write  to  us.  We're  at  301  East 
57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022: 
Two  floors  above  Rolls-Royce. 

o 

OMEGA 

,         In  Canada,  write  to: 
Omega  Watch  Company  (Canada)  Ltd. /Ltee., 
70  Wynford  Drive,  Don  Mills,  Ontario  M3C  1J9. 


Follow-Through 

recovery  well  under  way,  demand  I 
containerboard  is  rising  both  in  t 
U.S.  and  overseas.  The  industry  is  d 
erating  at  a  phenomenal  93%  of  i 
pacity,  so  Stone  believes  prices  shot 
keep  rising. 

What  about  that  new  load  of  deH 
Stone  hopes  to  reduce  it  to  40% 
50%  of  capitalization  by  1985.  Aba 
$120  million  of  the  price  of  his  acq^ 
sition  was  covered  by  low-cost  r« 
enue  bonds  Continental  had,  sd 
Stone.  The  balance  came  from  7 
year  loans  from  a  group  of  banks. ' 
pay  that  down  Stone  plans  to  use  ti 
cash  flow  from  his  new  business  a 
issue  some  new  equity. 


Patience  pays  off 

When  Jerome  W.  Robbins  becar 
president  of  HMW  Industries  in  far 
ary  1971,  the  little  conglomera 
built  around  the  old  Hamilton  Wat] 
Co.,  was  running  on  borrowed  time 
had  just  lost  $23  million  on  sales 
$57  million  and  wrote  off  $23  milli 
on  $33  million  in  equity.  But  HMW 
troubles  were  Robbins'  opportuni 
His  contract  provided  options  to  b 
100,000  shares  at  $4.  If  he  turned  t 
company  around,  he  would  be  a  ri 
man  (Forbes,  Dec.  24,  1979). 

He  did  and  he  is.  But  it  took  qu 
some  doing. 

First,  Robbins  sold  off  the  watch 
to  a  Swiss  company,  scrapped  an  t\i 
tronics  division  and  stripped  HN! 
down  to  things  like  industrial  faste 
ers,  silver  flatware  and  electror 
fuses  for  the  military.  Without 
watches,  HMW  ticked  up  to  $140  m 
lion  in  sales  last  year.  Then  Robbi 
bought  out  Katy  Industries,  whil 
had  owned  50%  of  the  company 
eight  years,  by  giving  up  HMW's 
versmith  flatware,  Hamilton  Pre 
sion  Metals  and  Waldom  Electron 
subsidiaries  for  Katy's  holdings.  Ne 
came  a  protracted  takeover  bat 
with  Clabir  Corp.,  which  wanted  t 
remaining  defense  business  (the 
fuses).  Clabir  made  six  offers  befc 
Robbins  and  the  HMW  board  1; 
month  finally  accepted  a  $70  milli 
deal:  $45  a  share  for  1,075,000  shai 
and  debentures  for  another  325, 00C 

Robbins  says  all  his  stockhold* 
are  happy,  and  he,  no  doubt,  is  amo 
the  happiest.  His  58,200  shares  ma 
him  a  pretax  profit  of  about  $2.4  m 
lion.  Add  to  that  a  termination  pac 
age  worth  about  $1  million,  and  Rc 
bins  should  have  no  regrets  about  1 
years  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
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hristmasGift. 


IN  CALIFORNIA  CALL  (619)  438-3334 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  AND  THE 
DEALER  NEAREST  YOU. 
OUTSIDE  CALIFORNIA,  CALL  TOLL- 
FREE  1-800-854-2271.  PLEASE  CALL 
8:00  AM.  TO  4:00  P.M.  MONDAY  THRU 
FRIDAY,  WEST  COAST  TIME. 


Readers  Say 


Business  Credit 


An  affiliate  of 


Bank 


Jn  the  communications  industry's 
rapidly  changing  world,  you  need 
financing  from  a  different 
perspective.  You  need  a  lender 
who  can  bring  you  financing  with 
speed,  flexibility,  and  thoroughness. 

When  you're  thinking  improved 
cash  flow,  upgrading,  refinancing, 
or  acquisition,  remember  our  name. 


Call  our  Special  Industries  office 
at  1-800-243-LOAN. 


The  Coors  philosophy 

Sir:  You  missed  the  point  | in  stating 
that  the  "ups  and  downs  of  the  stock 
market  aren't  terribly  relevant  to  Bill 
Coors"[.  ("A  difference  in  perspec- 
tive," Oct.  24)  The  long-term  ups  and 
downs  of  Wall  Street  are  important  to 
me.  Equally  important  are  my  em- 
ployees, many  of  whom  are  stock- 
holders in  this  company.  We  will  ex- 
pand our  distribution  nationally  by 
the  end  of  the  decade,  providing 
growth  that  will  come  at  the  expense 
of  our  competition.  We  do  not  expect 
them  to  roll  over  and  die.  Rising  costs 
and  stiff  competition  will  provide 
tough  challenge  to  our  industry. 
While  Wall  Street  won't  always  agree 
on  how  we  should  run  our  company, 
it  is  our  philosophy  to  operate  in  the 
Coors  tradition  and  let  earnings  speak 
for  themselves. 
—W.K.  Coors 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Adolpb  Coors  Co. 
Golden,  Colo. 


What  one  hand  giveth  . . . 

Sir:  Re  your  report  that  Florida  has 
lowered  its  gasoline  tax  (Trends,  "The 
state  tax  bite, "Aug.  29).  The  state  did 
halve  its  8-cent-per-gallon  motor  fuel 
tax,  but  added  a  5%  retail  sales  tax. 
Result:  a  combined  tax  on  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuels  of  9.7  cents  per  gallon. 
— Catherine  J.  Yoe 
Legislative  Editor. 

Highway  l  'sers  Federation  for  Safety 

and  Mobility 
Washingto>i,  D  C. 


Preserved  rating 

Sir:  Your  Aug.  29  article  on  our  Mid- 
land nuclear  plant  stated  that  Stan- 
dard &  Poor's  had  lowered  our  credit 
rating  as  a  result  of  recent  legal  action 
filed  by  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  S&P's 
placed  us  on  its  credit  watch  list  on 
July  15  but  lifted  that  action  on  Aug.  5 
without  change  in  rating. 
— Walter  R  Boris 
Executive  Vice  President :  Finance. 
Consumers  Power  Co. 
Jackson,  Miss. 


Still  Haagen  Dazs 

Sir:  Re  your  ice  cream  taste-testing 
(Pact  and  Comment,  Nov.  7).  When  the 
[Haagen-Dazs]  acquisition  was  an- 


nounced, I  received  a  number  of  lei 
ters  from  consumers  worried  thai 
once  a  part  of  Pillsbury,  we  woul) 
stop  importing  the  ice  cream  iron 
Denmark.  Fortunately,  we  were  abl|| 
to  say  "nothing  will  change." 
— William  II  Spoor 
Chairman  of  the  Hoard, 
The  Pillsbury  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minn 

The  ice  cream  continues  to  be  made  i 
the  U.S.—ED. 


Look-alikes 

Sir:  Your  challenge  [Fact  and  Cork, 
rrient,  Oct. 24)  to  readers  to  pick  whic 
picture  showed  your  wife  50  years  ag 
and  which  your  granddaughter  todai 
was  no  contest.  Fifty  years  ago  cold 
photographs  did  not  exist. 
— Susanna  T  Stiefel 
Brookline,  Mass 

Color  photography  was  available  at  tl 
turn  of  the  centur\<. — Ed. 


Sir:  Whichever, 
lovely. 

— Ted  Pen  ce 
Boston.  Mass 


they're  both  veil 


Right  side  up 

Sir:  Does  the  rocket-powered  X-l 
really  hang  bat-style  from  a  concrel 
ceiling  in  its  hangar  or  is  the  phot 
on  page  235  of  the  Oct.  24  issu 
upside  down? 
—Statler  W  Gilfillen 
Hamilton.  Mass. 


Neither     The   plane,  photograph) 
from  above,  is  shown  horizontally 
rest  on  a  concrete  apron — Ed. 
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IF  YOU'RE  FLYING 

TO  EUROPE, 
SAS  IS  THE  ONLY 
AIRLINE  THAT 
EARNS YOU 
FREE  MILEAGE 
ON  EASTERN 
AND  UNITED. 


MILEAGE  CREDITS  EARNED 


SAS  GATEWAY 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

SEATTLE/ 
LOS  ANGELES 

FIRST  CLASS 

©7000 
0/6000 

©  7000 
W  7000 

9  7000 

m  9000 

FIRST  BUSINESS  CLASS 

©6000 

m  sooo 

®  6000 

m  6000 

©6000 
W  8000 

TOURIST  CLASS 

®5000 
«K4000 

9  5000 

m  5000 

®5000 
W  7000 

9  Eastern  Airlines 


United  Airlines 


Fly  SAS  to  Europe  and  you  could  wind 
p  in  Hawaii  or  the  Caribbean.  Free. 

Or  anywhere  else  Eastern  and  United  fly. 

Now,  every  time  you  fly  transatlantic  on 
candinavian  Airlines,  you  earn  mileage 
redit  in  Eastern  Airlines  "Frequent  Traveler 
lonus  Program"  or  United  Airlines  "Mileage 
lus"  program. 

It  also  works  the  other  way  around. 

Every  mile  you  fly  on  Eastern  and  United 
an  earn  you  points  toward  a  free  flight  to 
candinavia  on  SAS. 

While  you're  earning  your  free  mileage 


points  on  your  SAS  transatlantic  flight,  you'll 
enjoy  what  an  article  in  FORTUNE  Magazine 
calls  "surely  the  best  business  class  service" 
of  any  airline. 

So  if  you're  flving  to  Scandinavia  or  any 
place  in  Europe,  your  choice  is  simple. 

You  can  fly  the  only  airline  that  earns  you 
free  mileage  on  Eastern  and  United. 

Or  you  can  fly  an  airline  that  doesn't. 

Please  consult  your  travel  agent,  Eastern 
Airlines,  United  Airlines,  or  SAS  for  full 
details  and  conditions.  ^f^t^^ 


)  1983  S<  amlinavian  Airlines  of  North  Ami-m  a 


Milan 
Trade  Fair 

AN  APPOINTMENT  FOR  BUSINESSMEN  FROM  ALL  OVER 
THE  WORLD,  A  MEETING  WITH  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD  • 
FROM  14™  TO  23rd  APRIL,  FOR  THE  GENERAL  TRADE  FAIR  • 
ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  ITS  80  SPE- 
CIALIZED TRADE  SHOWS. 


TRADE  EVENTS  JANUARY/JULY  1984 


JANUARY 


January  (date  to  oe  established! 
MILANOVENDEMODA  MAN 
January  20-24 

CHiBiCAR  84  international  exhibition  of  gift  articles  fancy  goods 
perfumery  items  costume  jewellery  and  smokers  supplies 
CART  84  international  exhibition  of  stationery  paper  and  card 
board  products  articles  for  school  and  fine  arts 
January  24  29 


nternationai  toy  exhibition 


FEBRUARY 


F-ebruary  10-13 

SPRING  MACEF  84  international  exhibition  of  gifts  and  household 
articles  crystalware  ceramics  silverware  jewellery  preciousana 
semi  precious  stones  housenoid  articles  of  quality 
February  16-20 

BIT  84  international  tourism  exchange 
February  19-21 

winter  mias  84  international  market  of  sport  articles  and  cam 
ping  eauioment 


MARCH 


March  idate  to  be  estabiishedi 

MODiT   international  presentation  of  women  s  collections 
MILANO  C0UE2IONI  Presentations  of  the  autumn  winter  coiiec 
tions  84  85 
March  2-5 

MILANOVENDEMODA  30    Bride  Italy 
March  9. 12 

micam  Footwear  fashion  international  footwear  exhibition 
March  23-26 

45'"  mipel  Italian  leather  goods  market  unternationai  exhibi 
tioni 

March  23-27 

20**  COMis  pel  international  fur  exhibition 


January  27  SO 

anteprima  idEAMAClia  women  s  fashion  collections  interna 

ttonai  knitwear  exhibition 

INTIMO  DOMANl   Lingerie  collections 

tessilvari  MODA  84  Italian  exmbition  of  specialized  fabrics  ana 
of  auxiliary  and  accessory  textiles  for  clothing,  knitware  and 
tailoring  in  general 


February  22-28 

24tri  international  exhibition  and  conference  of  heating  air  con 
ditioning  refrigeration  sanitary  installations  bathroom  equip 
ment  and  accessories  Expoclima 

February  24-27 

(jw  EUROCUCina  international  biennial  exhibition  of  kitcnenfur 
niture 


March  26-30 

6™  NC  INDUSTRIAL  AUTOMATION  &  ROBOT   Biennial  exhibition  of 
automation  in  industrial  processes 
March  29   April  1 

print  itaiy  84  international  exhibition  of  products  and  services 

of  the  Italian  graphic  industry 

Vo  Exhibition  of  the  scientific  and  technical  book 

March  29    April  2 

COLD  italiA  Exhibition  of  leweiiery  goidware  silverware  watch 
making  gems 
March  29   April  3 

CRAFitalia  84  v>  international  exhibition  of  machines  and 
machinery  for  the  graphic  industry 


APRIL 


April  14-18 

ExhiDition  of  informatics 
Exhibition  of  telematics 

huntinc  and  FiSHiNC  Exhibition  of  hunting  snooting  and  fishing 
April  idate  to  be  estabiishedi 

MOSAN  84  Exhibition  of  medical  and  scientific  equipment  and 
hospital  services 

Exhibition  of  services  for  industry  trade  and  tertiary  sector 
riplast   Reinforced  plastics  exhibition  ana  conference 


MANUTENZIONE  84   Exhibition  meeting  on  equipment  machm 

ery  ana  products  for  industrial  and  community  maintenance 

cleaning  ana  sanitary  improvement 

?na  Exhibition  for  graphics  and  advertising 

April  14-23 

49">  MlFED  international  film  TVfilm  ana  documentary  market 
Exhibition  of  financial  and  real  estate  investments 


MAY 


May  4-7 

MiDO  84    international  optics  optometry  and  ophthalmology 

exhibition 

May  5-9 

EXPO-iTA  84    gtr>  international  exhibition  of  thermic-acoustic 
insulation  covering  and  waterproofing  transparent  closings 
SiCOMAT  edilizia  84   Exhibition  of  systems  components  mate 
nais  ana  services  for  industrialized  building 
6-20  May 

7tn  National  antiques  exhibition 
May  9  13 

SiMAC  84  international  exhibition  of  machinery  for  shoe  facto 
nes  ana  tanneries  machinery  for  accessories  components  ana 
synthetic  proa  ucts 


May  10-12 

liNEAPEllE  Italian  fashion  preselection  international  fair  of  tan 
ners,  stylists  accessories  manufacturers  of  lasts  synthetic 
materials  ana  components  for  footware  leathergooas  clothing 
ana  furnisnmg 
May  17-21 

15M1  star  international  exhibition  of  carpets  curtains  furnish 
mg  textiles  wan  papers  ana  house  linen 

May  24  29 

interbimall  84  qtr>  international  biennial  exhibition  of  timber  & 
wooaworking  machinery  and  accessories 
9*h  SASMIL   international  exhibition  of  semifinished  products  & 
accessories  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture  upholstery  and 
wooden  articles 


JUNE 


June1-5  June  1215 

o»*,^iEr„8fro^e™!l0n3'  <"'h'='t'on  °»  9'"  'ancv  goods      esmaeurotricot  European  knitwear  exhibition 

perfumery  items  costume  jewellery  and  smokers  supplies 


July  mate  to  oe  estaonsnedi  milanovendemooa  man 


The  Milan  Fair  Organization  disclaims  all  respons  1  bility  for  any  changes  in  the  dates 
announced  as  above 
information:  Fiera  di  Milano.  Largo  Domodossola  1  20145  Milano  (Italy) 
tel  345  32.51/2/3/4.  cable  Fieramil  telex  331360  eafm  I. 


Readers  Say 


Rich  list 

Sir:  The  richest  man  on  your  lid 
("The  Forbes  Four  Hundred,"  Fat 
198$),  Gordon  Peter  Getty,  says,  "I'd 
rather  be  on  the  music  pages."  fl 
rather  be  on  the  Four  Hundred. 
— Bruce  Forman 
Guitarist, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sir:  The  table  on  page  54  is  headline! 
"206  have  $1  million  a  year" — ani 
indicates  that  "a  total  of  429,401  pai< 
income  taxes."???  What  does  this  ta 
tal  represent? 
— Nancy  Victor 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

The  table  was  part  of  an  article  reprvm 
eel  from  the  Mar.  2,  1918  issue  of Forbes 
the  data  was  from  that  period  — Ed. 

Sir:  Besides  their  wealth,  the  30  ricrj 
est  Americans  in  1918  exhibited  arj 
other  sterling  feature — their  longev 
ity.  On  average,  they  lived  74.5  yeara 
a  remarkable  figure  for  that  era. 
— Gregory  A  Knapp 
Dallas,  Tex. 

The  average  age  of  the  13  persons  cm 
last  year's  list  who  hare  since  died  wa 
78— En. 

Sir:  Several  hundred  years  ago  Martii 
Luther  commented  on  The  Forbe 
Four  Hundred  thusly:  "Riches  are  tp 
least  worthy  gifts  which  God  can  giv 
men.  Therefore,  God  commonly  give 
riches  to  foolish  people,  to  whom  h 
gives  nothing  else." 
—fames  P.  Johnson 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Sir:  On  page  246,  one  of  your  proa 
readers  goofed.  There  is  no  way  the 
can  donate  $735  million  out  of  thj 
Bob  Hope  Desert  Classic. 

— R.G.  Cummings 
Lockport,  NY. 

We  were  so  accustomed  to  staring  t 
OOOs  in  that  issue,  we  added  three  to 
many. — Ed. 

Sir:  Although  not  among  the  vei 
rich,  I,  too,  have  some  strong  ides 
concerning  taxes  ("What  the  very  ric 
really  think").  Almighty  God  onl 
asks  for  10%  of  my  income;  by  whi 
right  does  the  U.S.  government  di 
mand  50%  or  more? 
— John  W  Fimple 
Denver.  Colo. 
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WEN  WE  DESIGN  A  VAN  AT 
ODGE  WE  ALWAYS  START 
J THE BOTTOM LINE 


M 

jfflu 


IE  DODGE  AND  WE 
HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
1AKE  MONEY. 

!  ?  Ram  Vans  come 
'■  ;e  body  lengths, 
iding  on  model. 
:  wen  ty  pay  load  rat- 
;  p  to  4635  pounds, 
in  tailor  a  Dodge 
lit  your  operation. 

WLOAD  ISN'T  THE 
PAYOFF. 

ard  on  most  mod- 
e  225  Slant  Six 
■speed  manual  OD 
nission  is  a  well- 
i  combination, 
ou  can  also  choose 
:iDV-8or360  4bbl. 
options  on  some 
s. 

VAN  OUGHT  TO  BE 

SINESSASLONG 

UARE 

;  Vans  make  exten- 
;e  of  corrosion- 
ig  galvanized  steel 
es.  Our  127"  wheel- 
nodel  has  six  times 


Industry's  longest  cargo  area:  B2S0 
Maxi  Van. 


All-welded  integral  body/frame 
design. 


3  WheelbaselBody  Lengths: 
109.6  "1 178. 9" 
127.6"I196.9" 
127.6/222.9" 


Widest  standard  side  door  opening 
in  class:  49.3"  x  47.2"  high. 


as  much  as  a  compara- 
ble Ford. . .  twice  that  of  a 
comparable  Chevy.  One 
reason  why  over  92%  of 
all  Dodge  trucks  built  in 
the  last  ten  years  are  still 
on  the  job.* 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE 
STARTS  WITH  A 
SURPRISE. 

That's  because  Ram 
Tough  quality  doesn't 
demand  a  big  price.  For 
example,  the  affordable 
price  of  a  Long  Range 
Ram  Van  includes  such 
things  as  tinted  glass, 
power  brakes  with  new 
U"  rear  drums  and 
36-gallon  fuel  tank. 

Like  to  compare  a  few 
bottom  lines?  See  your 
Dodge  dealer.  Surprise 
yourself! 


EPA 
EST 
MPG 


EST 


19  hwy  26 


Long  Range  Ram  Van  mileage.  Use 
EPA  est.  mpg  fo  compare.  Your  mpg 
may  vary  with  speed,  distance, 
weather.  Actual  hwy.  mpg  &  CA  ests. 
'  ;ss."  Based  on  fl.  L.  Polk  registra- 
tions through  711182. 


When  you  ride  alone 

you  have  to 
sit  taH  in  the  saddle. 


)n  January  1, 1984  we 
will  take  up  the  reins  of 
divestiture  and  ride 
|e.  We  are  US  WEST,  the 
parent  company 
fountain  Bell, 
thwestern  Bell 
[Pacific 
thwest  Bell. 

Geograph- 
y,  we  are  the 
jst  regional 
ing  company 
ted  by  the 
stiture  of  AT&T. 

Philosophically, 
ire  the  most  aggressive. 

We  were  the  first  to 
Dint  a  board  of  directors, 
tvere  the  first  to  meet  with 
nvestment  community, 
vere  the  first  to  name  our- 
js.  We  were  the  first  to 
xince  our  new  unregulated 
idiaries.  And  we  were  the 
to  establish  an  organiza- 
al  structure  that  can  take 
idvantage  of  the  opportuni- 
xesented  by  divestiture. 

Perhaps,  more  than  any 
r  company  involved,  we  at 
WEST  have  demonstrated 
we  are  eager  to  compete 
deregulated  environment. 

One  of  our  first  orders 
jsiness  was  to  establish  a 
egic  planning  group  to 
ore  and  evaluate  the  most 
dising  and  profitable 
ues  for  growth. 

Initially,  we  are 
tnding  in  areas  based  on 
expertise  and  experience 
e  information  industry. 

There  is  no  doubt  that 
/ill  be  a  pace  setter  in  the 
[St  growing  industry  in  the 
Id.  But  we  will  not  stop 
b.  It  is  our  intention  to  grow 


beyond  our  heritage. 

We  will  be  more  than  a 
phone  company.  That  is  why 
we  elected  not  to  use  the  word 
BELL  in  our  name. 


With  court  approval,  we 
can  pursue  any  new  business 
we  choose  outside  the  regulated 
arena.  And,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  best  return  to  our  stock- 
holders, we  will. 

Each  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  of  U  S  WEST  is 
autonomous.  Our  unregulated 
subsidiaries  are  completely 


our  regulated  businesses. 

US  WEST  will  be 
staffed  by  no  more  than  100 
key  people,  25  percent  of 

them  hired  from  outside 
i  the  Bell  system.  They 
all  share  the  entrepre- 
neurial instinct  and 
competitive  spirit  impor- 
tant to  our  future. 

The  change  from 
our  past  will  be  more  than 
surgical.  We  have  a  new 
anatomy,  a  new  metabolism 
and  a  new  environment. 
Layers  of  management  have 
been  reduced.  Ideas  can 
be  acted  upon  faster. 
Decision  making  is  now  the 
'mandate  of  everyone. 

We  ride  alone.  But  we 
are  in  no  way  isolated  from  the 
world  of  telecommunications 
technology.  On  the  contrary, 
we  will  ride  the  leading  edge  of 
this  technology  with  continued 
access  to  the  research  of  Bell 
Labs,  and  also  to  the  best  tele- 
communications equipment  and 
research  throughout  the  world. 


lltfWESTj 
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We  have  clearly  separated  our  unregulated  subsidiaries  from  our  regulated  Bell  companies 
to  take  full  advantage  of  divestiture. 


separate  from  the  regulated 
telephone  companies.  Each 
has  its  own  accounting  system, 
separate  management,  separate 
board,  separate  locations. 
Each  must  earn  its  own  way. 
Each  must  make  its  own  contri- 
bution to  investors. 

This  important  distinc- 
tion means  that  profits  generated 
in  our  unregulated  businesses 
will  not  be  used  to  subsidize 


We  are  ready.  Three 
technologically  advanced  Bell 
operating  companies,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  unregulated 
subsidiaries  and  open  trail  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

For  more  information 
about  U  S  WEST,  write:  John 
Trygg,  Director  of  Investor 
Relations,  U  S  WEST,  7800 
East  Orchard  Road,  Suite  290, 
Englewood,  Colorado  80111. 


LIKWEST 


We're  out  to  win  our  spurs. 


"With  all  thy  getting  get  understanding 


Fact  and  Comment 

By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  Editor-in-Chief 


GRENADA:  SENSE  BUT  NO 

The  President's  action  on  Grenada  made  sense  in  the 
ntext  of  ever  bolder  Cuban-Russian  military  moves  in 
I  Caribbean-Central  American  arena,  and  the  very  possi- 
:  hostaging  of  500  young  American  students  there.  The 
1  for  U.S.  help  by  neighboring  countries  deeply  fearful  of 
jban-paid-and-armed  subversions  was — is — genuine, 
id  there  were  warehouses  stacked  with  Russian  arms. 
But  apparently  no  one  compellingly  enough  alerted  the 
^sident  to  the  fact  that  Western  Europe's  reaction  would 
iously  jeopardize  deployment  of  U.S.  intermediate  nu- 
par  missiles  among  our  NATO  allies.  Until  Grenada, 
Spite  the  frenzied  opposition  of  the  truly  misguided  and 
:  Red-guided,  our  allied  governments  were  holding  firm 
;  their  support,  supported  by  varying  but  mostly-slim 
ijorities  of  their  citizens. 

TO  BE  LITERALLY  BLASTED  OUT 

N"or  is  ever  greater  involvement  of  U.S.  Forces. 
Neither  we  nor  Israel  nor  Syria  nor  the  P.L.O.  can 
litarily  recreate  the  fragile  unity  that  existed  in  Leba- 
fn  for  that  relatively  brief  period  before  the  centuries-old 
ttricide  among  the  Lebanese  resumed  in  1975. 
The  Administration  gambled  that  our  tortuously  de- 
led Gemayel-Israeli  peace  plan  could  work.  And  what  a 
Ignificent,  significant  accomplishment  it  would  have 
En  if  it  had. 

;Kt  the  time,  we  felt  those  dice  were  loaded  against  us 
Id  said  here:  "U.S.  Marines  in  Lebanon  are,  in  reality, 
stages.  ...  If  and  when  it  suits  any  contrary  purposes  of 
fe  conflicting  forces,  inflammatory  'accidents'  and  inci- 
pts  can  happen  in  an  instant.  .  .  .  We  cannot  force  a 
ration,  and  increased  U.S.  Forces  could  easily  achieve 


IT  IN  A  GREATER  SENSE 

No  longer.  Some  of  these  governments  are  now  politi- 
cally endangered  by  their  peoples'  reactions  to  current  U.S. 
military  involvements.  A  "postponement"  of  deployment 
may  turn  out  to  be  unavoidable. 

That  would  be  a  setback  of  vastly  greater  severity  than 
the  one  the  U.S.S.R.  might  have  suffered  in  Grenada.  And 
the  political  consequences  in  this  country  to  the  Adminis- 
tration from  the  charge  of  "trigger-tendency"  could  be 
steadily  more  damaging. 

Prompt  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Grenada  and  an  election 
held  there  under  the  aegis  of  the  other  Carribbean  nations 
involved  would  help  to  lessen  the  fallout.  A  Lebanon 
"solution"  (see  below) — possibly  under  a  U.N.  arrange- 
ment— that  enabled  us  to  withdraw  the  Marines  would 
rapidly  change  the  climate. 

OF  LEBANON  ISN'T  AN  OPTION 

the  opposite  of  our  intentions.  This  is  not  the  way  to  move 
a  possible  solution  forward." 

Our  Marines  were  sent  as  part  of  an  international  force 
to  help  make  a  Lebanon  peace  effort  work.  Our  Forces 
were  sent  in  response  to  the  urgent  pleas  of  a  Lebanese 
government  that  couldn't  extend  its  mandate  to  the 
Syrian-dominated  north  nor  to  the  multiple  ancient 
factions  all  around  Beirut. 

We  can't  do  it  by  force  for  them.  And  neither  the 
American  people  nor  Congress  will  permit  a  greater  and 
greater  expansion  of  U.S.  military  involvement. 

What's  done  is  done. 

Now,  while  there's  no  clear  and  easy  way  out,  we  have 
to  aim  in  that  direction.  For  sure,  though,  as  Forbes 
observed  several  weeks  ago,  "Further  in  is  no  way  out." 
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HELTER  SKELTER  CORPORATE  EXPANSION 

will  be  a  long,  long  time  coming  back. 

NOW  THAT'S  WHAT  I  CALL  GENUINE  SYNERGY 


Debasing  the  meaning  of  words  by  sophistry 
in  their  use  is  doubtless  as  old  as  language  itself. 
Corporate  wordmongers  are  culprits  nearly  on  a 
par  with  politicos.  When  the  conglomerating 
conflagration  raged  highest,  CEOs  would  justi- 
fy even  the  most  incongruous  combination  as 
being  "synergistic."  All  the  acquired  compa- 
nies actually  had  in  "synergistic"  common  was 
the  acquirer's  ego  trip,  e.g.,  Illinois  Central  and  Pet  Milk, 
Mobil  and  Montgomery  Ward.  Most  of  these  greedy  gob- 
blers got  indigestion  and  their  successors  have  had  to  spend 
a  lot  of  time  regurgitating  the  acquisitions. 


But  real  synergy  in  the  truest  sense  is  Md 
Donnell  Douglas'  excitingly  imaginative  entr 
into  biotechnology.  Famed  for  its  very  consei 
quential  aircraft-and-missile-making,  the  conu 
pany  is  now  getting  ever  deeper  into  biotech 
nology,  including  the  development,  througl 
the  use  of  space-shuttle  flights,  of  cell-isolatioi 
techniques  that  have  immense  possibilities  fa 
the  treatment  of  such  diseases  as  hemophilia  and  diabetes 
The  whole  area  of  biomedicine  has  great  potential.  CEO 
Sandy  McDonnell  is  mapping  out  what  could  be  significan 
space  in  it. 


Justice  System  Stifled  by  Its  Costs 
And  Its  Complexity,  Experts  Warn 


ByJTUArrTAYLOIJr.* 


WASHINGTON.  May  31  -  Prominent 
awyers.  judges  and  scholars  warn  that 
the  nations  system  of  justice  ts  choking 
on  iu  own  complexity  and  costliness  as 
swollen  caseloads  place  ever-greater 
demands  or  it 

Experts  as  diverse  as  Chief  Justice 
Warren  fc  Burger.  Attorney  General 
William  French  Smith.  Gnfftn  B  Bell, 
the  Attorney  General  in  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, and  Derek  Boa.  the  preei- 
deot  of  Harvard  Umvertiry  and  former 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  argue 
that  the  country  suffers  from  too  many 
laws,  too  many  lawsuits,  too  many  legal 
enunglemeeu  and.  at  least  in  Mr 
Bob's  view,  too  many  lawyers 

While  such  complaints  are  not  new. 
they  are  being  voiced  with  increasing 
urgency  by  many  pillars  of  the  legal  es> 
uMUhment  as  well  aa  by  outside  ciit 

In  bis  moti  recent  of  many  axn. 
puUsu  about  the  Supreme  Court's  swo*- 
lea  caseload,  a  May  17  speech  to  the 
American  Law  Institute.  Chief  Justice 
lunger  declared  that  the  oaUon  mat 
"with  an  almost  irrational 
—  on  Utlga- 


aad  defenses  against,  for  example, 
landlords  and  creditors 

Lloyd  N  Cutler,  one  of  WaaranguaV) 
most  prominent  corporate  lawyers,  has 
written  of  large  law  Arms  like  but  on 


■Thrn 


1  percent  of  our  fellow  diUana.  but  they 
get  ai  lean  89  percent  of  our  tiane  Ttm 

disadvantaged  we  serve  for  nothing  are 
perhaps  X  to  29  percent  of  the  fT"'* 
Don  and  get  at  most  3  percent  of  oar 
time  The  remaining  ~*>  percent  cannot 


oa  Page  A 17,  Causae  I 


A  THOUGHT  PROVOKING 
JUXTAPOSITION 


$1  Million  Is  Awarded  to  Man 
Wrongly  Imprisoned  24  Years 


A  Queens  man  who  spent  24  years  tn 
New  York  prisons  for  a  murder  state  of- 
ficials have  since  conceded  be  did  aa 


hibru.  the  court  bat  determined  that  an 
award  is  the  suns  of  SI  million  would  be 
fair  and  ft— mi  Die 

That,  he  said.  Li  sufficient 
fjajlflBj  "jgcfafjjBSj 


— front  page  of  the  New  York  Times 


THERE'S  A  NEW  PINNACLE  IN  FORMLESS,  SHAPELESS  ART 


For  ingenuity,  it  rivals  the  fascinating  intertwined  drips 
of  Pollock,  the  extraordinary  slashes  of  Franz  Kline,  the 
splashed  stains  of  Helen  Frankenthaler,  the  drifting 
masses  of  Mark  Rothko. 

It's  the  accomplishment  of  those  brilliant  circum- 
scribers  of  the  democratic  process  who  design  new  con- 
gressional districts  after  every  decade's  new  census.  Con- 


tortions beyond  belief  produce  the  maximum  number  o 
"safe"  districts  for  the  incumbent  party's  perfidious  politj 
cos.  The  resultant  lines  are  the  ultimate  in  senselesi 

shapes. 

Their  gerrymandering  art,  though,  should  be  judged  W 
the  courts  and  found  in  contempt  of  our  Constitution' 
intent. 


WHEN  ELECTION  RETURNS  WERE 

When  Andrew  Jackson  suc- 
cessfully ran  for  reelection  in 
1832,  the  result  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  was  still  unknown 
some  three  weeks  after  the 
election.  In  a  letter  dated 
Nov.  12  to  his  adopted  son, 

President     Jackson     writes:  —from  the 

"The  elections  i;  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Mam  .  d  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  have  all 
terminated  favorai       to  the  present  administration, 


LESS  THAN  INSTANTANEOUS 

against  all  the  corruption  anl 
power  of  the  Bank.  We  hav| 
not  heard  from  the  othe 
States  in  the  South  and  West 
Tho  my  friends  calculate  on 
large  majority.  New  Jerse] 
was  counted  certain  for  thl 
opposition." 

Popular  Vote     Electoral  Vot 
701,780  219 
484,205  49 


Forbes  Magazine  Collection 

The  final  results: 

Andrew  Jackson 
Henry  Clay 
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^  Youngster  peruses  plaque  marking  point  of  departure  of 
^  Forbes  Balloon  at  Sunset  Beach  State  Park,  Coos  Bay,  Ore. 

EXACTLY  A  DECADE  AGO,  SON  BOB  AND  I  WERE  FREEZING 


|;he  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at  the  end  of  the 
t  transcontinental  hot-air  balloon  flight.  On  that  last 

high  winds  were  blowing  us  straight  out  the  Chesa- 
ke's  wide  mouth  into  the  Atlantic.  There  seemed 
re  likelihood  of  fishing  boats  and  prompt  rescue  in 

Bay,  so  down  we  splashed.  In  21  days  of  flying  since 
jng  off  at  the  edge  of  the  Pacific  in  Coos  Bay,  Ore., 
d  set  six  world  records. 

hough  all  those  records  have  been  exceeded,  no  one's 
de  another  such  transcontinental  voyage  since.  Nor 


would  I  again.  As  mentioned  here  ten  years  ago,  "The  Why 
Nots  are  multitudinous  and  range  from  the  requirement 
for  unlimited  luck,  ridiculous  expense,  considerable  plan- 
ning, five  weeks  of  time  in  the  doing  to  the  limitless 
uselessness  of  the  accomplishment." 

In  recollection,  it  seems  like  the  proverbial  yesterday. 
But  'twixt  then  and  now,  three  more  daughters-in-law,  a 
son-in-law  and  five  granddaughters  have  joined  our  clan. 
Since  such  happy  events  do  take  time,  I  guess  that  the 
takeoff  in  Coos  Bay  really  couldn't  have  been  yesterday. 


DEVOTED  SERVICE 

is  as  rare  as  it  is  deserved. 


FLATTERY'S  HARD  TO  HANDLE 

but  most  of  us  would  like  more  practice. 


BOOKS 


*»  Dinner  at  the  Homesick  Restau- 
rant— by  Anne  Tyler  (Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
$13.50).  A  bittersweet  tale  of  a  family 
rent  beyond  repair — almost.  What- 
ever problems  you  might  have  with 
your  own  will  seem  infinitely  less 
after  this  moving  read. 

Excerpts:  "I'm  worried  I  don't  know 
'i/  to  get  in  touch  with  people,"  Ezra  said.  "I'm  worried 
1  come  too  close,  they'll  say  I'm  overstepping.  They'll 
I'm  pushy,  or  .  .  .  emotional,  you  know.  But  if  I  back 
I  they  might  think  I  don 't  care.  I  really,  honestly  believe 
iissed  some  rule  that  everyone  else  takes  for  granted; 
ire's  this  narrow  little  dividing  line  I  somehow  never 
hted."  .  .  .  [Reading  his  mother's  diaries)  Ezra  began  to 
\that  for  his  mother  (or  for  the  young  girl  she  had  been), 
we  was  a  plot  [to  life],  after  all.  She  had  imagined  a 
fectly  wonderful  plot — a  significance  to  every  chance 
bting,  the  possibility  of  whirlwind  courtships,  grand 
he  weddings,  flawless  bliss  forever  after,  "fames  Wray- 
j  came  to  call  most  shockingly  late,"  she  wrote.  "Stole 
'picture  off  the  piano  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Acted  too 
hical  for  words.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  will  come 
mis."  .  .  Well,  nothing  had  come  of  it.  Nothing  came 
\nything.  She  married  a  salesman  for  the  Tanner  Cor- 
Uion  and  he  left  her  and  never  came  back. 


THIRD 
HELPINGS 

The  author  of  AMERICAN  FRIED  and 


AUCX,  LET'S  EAT  a 


CALVIN 

TRILLIN 


Third  Helpings — by  Calvin  Trillin 
(Ticknor  &  Fields,  $12.95).  On  the  sub- 
ject of  eating,  Calvin's  absolutely  deli- 
cious. But  it's  rare  that  third  helpings 
are  as  fulfilling  as  the  first  or  second. 
Excerpts:  How  did  Italy  manage  to  end 
up  with  no  Caribbean  islands  at  all! 
Christopher  Columbus  took  the  trou- 
ble to  discover  the  Caribbean  person- 
ally before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Try  to  get  a 
decent  plate  of  spaghetti  there  now.  When  I  happen  into 
one  of  those  conversations  about  how  easily  history  might 
have  taken  some  other  course  (What  if  the  Pope  had 
allowed  Henry  VIII's  divorce!  What  if  fefferson  had  decid- 
ed the  price  asked  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  ridicu- 
lous!). I  find  myself  with  a  single  speculation:  What  if  the 
Italians,  by  trading  some  part  of  Ethiopia  where  it's  not 
safe  to  eat  the  lettuce,  had  emerged  from  the  colonial  era 
with  one  small  Caribbean  island!  .  .  .  In  New  York,  there 
are  people  who  find  it  odd  that  someone  wants  to  eat  four 
or  five  Chinese  meals  in  a  row-,  in  China,  I  often  remind 
them,  there  are  a  billion  or  so  people  who  find  nothing 
odd  about  it  at  all.  .  .  .  The  People's  Republic  department 
stores  in  Hong  Kong  accept  American  Express,  Diner's 
Club,  Visa,  and  MasterCard.  What  can  the  struggle  of  the 
two  great  forces  for  the  domination  of  the  world  mean  if 
the  Reds  are  on  Diner's! 
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Other  Comments 

Often  comments  by  others  stimulate,  irritate, 
abuse  or  amuse  this  editor  i  mind.  -MSF 


What  Mission  Now? 

To  abandon  Lebanon  to  Syrian 
domination  can  be  represented  as  a 
defeat  for  the  West  and  a  triumph  for 
Soviet  policy.  But  it  would  more  accu- 
rately be  only  a  surrender  to  the  chaos 
that  prevailed  between  1975  and 
1982.  The  Western  forces  were  with- 
drawn once,  13  months  ago,  after 
briefly  monitoring  the  P.L.O.'s  evacu- 
ation from  Beirut. 

They  were  reinserted  only  after  the 
murder  of  President  Gemayel's  broth- 
er, Bashir,  and  mainly  to  honor  a  com- 
mitment to  protect  Palestinian  civil- 
ians from  Phalangist  massacre.  Only 
gradually  did  the  marines'  political 
mission  grow,  even  as  their  physical 
situation  has  become  progressively 
more  vulnerable. 

If  their  mission  can  be  given  a  plau- 
sible objective  and  foreseeable  end, 
Sunday's  tragic  losses  may  be  redeem- 
able. But  merely  proving  American 
mettle  to  the  Russians  is  a  poor  rea- 
son for  persisting. 

— New  York  Times  editorial 


Water  Stake 

Just  as  Americans  have  discovered 
the  hidden  costs  of  energy  in  a  multi- 
tude of  products,  they  are  also  about 
to  discover  the  hidden  costs  of  water. 
According  to  water  experts,  you  can 
begin  with  the  water  that  irrigated  the 
corn  that  was  fed  to  the  steer,  and  find 


"Maynard,  I  do  think  that 
just  this  once  you  should  come 
out  and  see  the  moon!" 


that  a  single  Kansas  City  steak  may 
have  accounted  for  3,500  gallons.  The 
water  that  goes  into  producing  a 
1,000-pound  steer  would  float  a  naval 
destroyer.  It  takes  14,395  gallons  of 
water  to  grow  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
60,000  gallons  to  produce  a  ton  of 
steel  and  120  gallons  to  put  a  single 
egg  on  the  breakfast  table. 

— E.  Thomas  Coleman,  Republican 
congressman  from  Missouri 

Open  Mouthed 

It  takes  a  lot  of  such  small  cam- 
paign contributions  from  lobbyists  to 
meet  today's  mammoth  campaign 
bills;  but  as  Roger  Conner,  head  of 
such  a  private  lobby,  says,  "A  whale 
lives  on  plankton  because  he  swims 
around  with  his  mouth  open  all  day." 

— Wall  Street  Journal 

Dying  Thought 

Balloons  can  serve  no  use  till  we 
can  guide  them.  I  had  rather  now  find 
a  medicine  that  can  ease  an  asthma. 

— Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
from  his  deathbed,  1 784 

Just  Pass  a  Law  . . . 

When  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion got  around  to  discussing  the  pow- 
er of  Congress  to  raise  an  army,  one  of 
the  delegates  moved  "that  the  stand- 
ing army  be  restricted  to  five  thou- 
sand men  at  any  time."  Washington 
was  amused  by  the  motion,  but  as 
chairman  could  not  offer  a  motion 
himself.  Instead,  he  whispered  to  one 
of  the  delegates  sitting  near  him  that 
they  had  better  amend  the  motion  so 
as  to  provide  that  "no  foreign  army 
should  invade  the  United  States  at 
any  time  with  more  than  three  thou- 
sand troops." 

— Presidential  Anecdotes, 
by  Paul  F.  Boiler  Jr. 

$  1 2  Wardrobe 

It  has  been  calculated  that  a  young 
woman  who  knows  how  to  spin  and 
weave  can  dress  herself  with  ease  and 
comfort,  as  regards  to  everything  nec- 
essary, for  $12  a  year,  including  the 
cost  of  raw  materials;  the  actual 
allowance  for  clothing  made  by  the 
authorities  of  this  county  [Otsego 
County,  N.Y.]  to  farmers'  daughters, 


while  the  property  remained  undivio 
ed,  has  been  $15,  and  the  estimate  i] 
said  to  have  included  everything  ne< 
essary  for  comfort,  both  winter  an 
summer  clothing. 

With  the  young  girls  about  our  vi 
lage,  the  case  is  very  different;  thtil 
are  often  wildly  extravagant  in  the) ! 
dress,  and  just  as  restless  in  followinj 
the  fashions  as  the  richest  fine  lady  n 
the  land.  They  often  spend  all  the 
earn  in  finery. 

—Rural  Hours  (18871 
Susan  Fenimore  Coopel 
in 


No  snowflake  in  an 
avalanche  ever 
feels  responsible. 

— Stanislaw  J.  Lee,  OJMN 


Get-Away  Place 

For  many,  a  retreat  is  principally 
thinking  and  relaxing  place,  where  w 
can  run  away,  not  from  ourselves,  bu 
to  ourselves.  More  than  a  pied-^ 
terre — that  "foot  to  the  ground,"  a 
the  French  so  neatly  put  it — the  othe\ 
house  gives  us  a  sense  of  having  bot\ 
feet  on  the  ground. 

— Paige  Rense,  Editor-in-Chie) 
Architectural  Digei 

Consciously  Selfless  Ezra 

Cody  hated  the  radiant,  grave  ei 
pression  that  Ezra  wore  sometimes; : 
showed  that  he  realized  full  well  ho\ 
considerate  he  was  being.  "What  d 
you  want  for  Christmas?"  Cody  aske 
him  roughly.  "World  peace?" 

— Dinner  at  the  Homesicl 
Restaurant,  by  Anne  Tyle 


Lawless  Heaven 

St.  Peter  is  at  his  post,  greeting  hea^ 
en's  new  arrivals  and  assigning  then 
living  quarters.  First  in  line  is  thl 
Pope.  St.  Peter  directs  him  to  heaven' 
equivalent  of  one  of  those  $6-a-nigh 
roadside  motel  rooms.  No  phone,  n 
TV — nothing.  Next  in  line  is  a  lawyei 
St.  Peter  assigns  him  to  a  two-bedroon 
suite.  Sauna — the  works.  The  thin 
man  can't  restrain  his  curiosity.  "St 
Peter,  forgive  me  ...  I  mean,  the  Pope 
for  God's  sake!  And  some  lawyer?"  H' 
gestures  weakly  at  their  respectivi 
accommodations. 

"My  son,"  St.  Peter  replies  calmly 
"we  have  75  popes  up  here.  We'vi 
never  had  a  lawyer." 

— Andrew  Tobias 
The  Invisible  Banken 
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Four  new  books 

on  one  of 
your  favorite 
subjects: 

money. 


AUTOMATING 
YOUR 
FINANCIAL 
PORTFOLIO 

'an  investor's  guide 
impersonal  amputees 


LOUIS  RUKEYSER 

Mil 


afmg  Your  Financial 
io  —  An  Investor's  Guide 
onal  Computers, 
nald  R.  Woodwell. 
:al  computer  solutions 
blems  most  often  faced 
estors.  It  is  a  practical 
br  anyone  interested  in 
ng,  money  management, 
ie  application  of  com- 
to  these  areas.  $19.95 


MAXG.ANSBACHER 

mdm  of  fur  men  ornrw  uamket 

TUT 

STOCK 
INDEX 
MARKET 

Strategies  far  t'roTd 
in  Stack  Index  Futures  and  Options 


What's  Ahead  For  The  Economy? 
by  Louis  Rukeyser.  This 
fascinating  and  important 
book  confronts  the  major 
economic  issues  facing  us  in 
the  1980s  and  explains  just 
how  they  affect  each  of  us 
in  every  area,  from  taxes  to 
common  stocks.  $15.95 


The  New  Stock  Index  Market, 
by  Max  G.  Ansbacher. 
Clarifies  the  intricacies  of 
index  futures  trading,  the 
volatile  price  behavior  of  the 
indexes,  the  enormous  lever- 
age for  quick  profit,  the 
formidable  risks,  and  how  to 
guard  against  them.  $16.95 


Inside  The  Financial  Futures 
Markets,  by  Mark  J.  Powers  and 
David  J.  Vogel.  This  practical, 
detailed  insider's  guide  ex- 
plains and  illustrates  the  basic 
concepts  of  trading  financial 
futures  contracts,  the  economic 
purposes  of  the  trading,  and 
its  operational  characteristics. 
$24.95 


Here  are  4  useful,  readable, 
onsense  books  directed  speci- 
y  at  tough-minded  business 
■le.  Busy  people  like  yourself 
want  concise,  up-to-the-minute 
>  to  help  them  in  their 
)nal  and  professional  lives. 

>le  who  know  books  know 
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Dalton  H(x>kseller 


Use  this  coupon  or  call  toll-free:  1-800-328-3890,  ext.  6020 

(In  Minnesota:  1-800-682-3816,  ext  6020  in  Mpls./St  Paul:  (612)  922-6689). 
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□  Payment  enclosed 

Account  no  


_QTY._ 


□  American  Express 


□  Master  Charge 
.Expiration  date  


□  Visa 


Please  send  $1.75  for  postage  and  handling. 
Please  add  appropirate  State  Sales  Tax. 


B.  DALTON  BOOKSELLER 
CATALOG  SALES  DEPT.  FT 
9340  JAMES  AVENUE  S. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MN  55431 
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THE  LADIES' NAUTILUS 
BY  PATEK  PHILIPPE. 


There  are  those  in  the  ancient  and  venerable  world  of 
timekeeping  who  were  concerned  that  the  advent  of  the 
mass-produced  electronic  quartz  module  would  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  watchmaker's  art  as  we  know  it. 

Not  so. 

Even  though  Patek  Philippe  is,  philosophically,  a  19th  cen- 
tury watchmaker,  we  do  accept  the  quartz  module  as  a  legiti- 
mate and  valuable  20th  century  addition  to  the  watchmaker's 
repertoire.  But  you  may  have  noticed  that  we  did  not  leap,  pre- 
cipitously, into  the  quartz  watch,  no  matter  what  the  demand 
of  fashion. 

We  wanted  to  ascertain  for  ourselves,  and  ultimately  for 
you,  whether  a  quartz  watch  could  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of 
the  Patek  Philippe  mechanical 
watch. 

That  was  our  goal.  Nothing 
less  would  do. 

So  the  merger  began  of  our 
mechanical  and  electronic  ex- 
pertise. And  the  result  is  a  new 
achievement  to  add  to  the  legend 
of  Patek  Philippe. 

The  Patek  Philippe  quartz 
watch  is  not  all  tiny,  humming 
electronic  components.  It  has,  in 
fact,  only  one-third  fewer  me- 
chanical parts  than  our  classic 
mechanical  watch.  Our  classic 
wheels,  bridges,  mainplates,  pin- 
ions and  jewels  work  in  partner- 
ship with  this  amazing  inven- 
tion of  our  electronic  society. 

You  may  wonder  where  this  historic  watch  company  de 
veloped  its  electronics  expertise. 

Patek  Philippe  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  renowned 
manufacturers  of  electronic  masterclocks  in  the  world.  For 
decades  we  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  principal 
timekeepers  for  world  centers  such  as  Vatican  City  and  the 
airports  of  Geneva  and  Zurich. 

For  nine  years  we  researched  and  tested  to  perfect  our 
amalgam  of  the  past  and  the  future. 

And  now  that  we  have  perfected  it,  we  find  that  each 
quartz  watch  takes  a  full  eight  months  to  create-almost  as 
long  as  it  takes  to  create  one  of  our  mechanical  watches. 

During  that  time,  thousands  of  quartz  chips  are  rejected 


for  each  chip  we  accept.  Furthermore,  every  mechanical  a 
electronic  component  is  individually  checked  before  ass< 
bry.  Then  the  entire  movement  is  doubly  checked. 

We  even  insist  that  our  watchmakers  wear  copper  bra 
lets  to  ground  them  so  that  the  static  electricity  in  their  bod 
will  not  affect  the  minute  circuitry. 

Of  course  we  make  our  own  electronic  components, 
like  manufacturers  who  buy  them  on  the  open  market 

In  addition,  we  use  special  alloys  in  the  tiny  electronicc 
to  maintain  esthetics,  even  in  a  part  you  would  ordinarily  r 
see. 

We  even  go  so  far  as  to  gild  the  quartz  chip,  not  just  1 
protection  against  corrosion,  but  for  esthetics,  again,  in  a  pj 

you  would  ordinarily  never  si 
If  you  should  ever  have  t  j 
opportunity  to  view  the  inter  1 
of  a  Patek  Philippe  quartz  wall 
we  think  you  will  be  impress! 
by  the  logic  of  its  handcraft I 
beauty 

But  what  about  the  exterr] 
beauty  of  the  Patek  Philip  J 
quartz  watch? 

The  case  of  the  Ladies'  Nl 
tilus,  pictured  nearby,  is  carvil 
from  a  solid  block  of  gold.  T| 
only  access  to  the  movement! 
from  the  front. 

The  sapphire  crystal  is  pi  I 
sure-held  in  place  by  the  exsl 
ness  of  the  cut  of  the  case,  ai 
nothing  else. 

When  you  wear  the  Ladies'  Nautilus,  you  can  be  surey< 
will  not  see  less  costly  copies  on  every  other  wrist.  The  bra 
let,  for  example,  cannot  be  duplicated  at  a  lower  cost. 

One  last  thought:  we  set  out  to  make  as  much  differen 
between  a  Patek  Philippe  quartz  watch  and  other  quar 
watches  as  there  is  between  a  Patek  Philippe  mechanic 
watch  and  other  mechanical  watches. 

And  we  believe  we  have  succeeded. 


The  Patek  Philippe  pictured  here  is  our  Ladies'  Nautilus. 
For  a  new,  comprehensive  presentation  of  Patek  Philippe 
timepieces,  please  send  $5-orfor  a  brochure  of  current 
styles  write-to  Patek  Philippe,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
Suite  629-F,  New  York,  NY  10020. 


PATEK 
PHIUPPE 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  KNOW 
ITS  FUTURE, 
YO  HAVE  ONLYTO  LOOK 

AT  ITS  PAST. 


Fact  and  Comment  II 

By  M.S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Deputy  Editor-in-Chief 


A  COLLISION  WITH  THE  FED? 


lEconomic  indicators  remain  strong,  but  there  is  an  omi- 
!us  cloud  on  the  horizon — high  interest  rates,  still  very 
ff  by  historic  standards.  It's  only  a  matter  of  time  for 
:ch  levels  to  adversely  affect  economic  activity. 
Why  have  rates  stayed  stubbornly  high? 
The  conventional  answer  is  the  record  level  of  budget 
ficits.  Uncle  Sam  is  supposedly  crowding  everyone  else 
it  of  the  credit  markets. 

There  are  more  than  enough  savings  being  generated  by 
is  economy,  however,  to  finance  Washington  and  the 
!  vate  sector  as  well,  as  the  story  on  page  43  points  out. 
The  true  answer  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  is  keeping 
:erest  charges  artificially  high. 

Until  1979,  the  Fed  conducted  monetary  policy  by  try- 
l  to  fine-tune  interest  rates.  It  did  so  by  pegging  so-called 
;deral  Funds,  that  is,  money  that's  lent  by  banks  to  each 
jier  overnight.  The  central  bank  would  virtually  set  the 
id  Funds  rate  through  buying  and  selling  securities  in  the 
mey  markets.  That  rate,  in  turn,  was  the  benchmark  for 
ler  interest  charges. 

Then,  four  years  ago,  the  Fed  forswore  such  manipula- 
n.  Between  1979-82,  the  Fed  Funds  rate  fluctuated  wide- 
But  this  year  it  suddenly  began  moving  within  a  very 
rrow  range. 

The  conclusion  is  clear:  The  Fed  is  pegging  interest  rates 

POLITICAL  EXPERTS  THINK 

i  Democratic  Party  nomination  next  year. 
This  amateur  pundit  disagrees.  My  pick:  John  Glenn. 
Mondale  is  well  organized  and  is  the  obvious  favorite  of 
rty  leaders  and  activists,  the  kind  of  people  who  make 
ngs  happen  in  primaries.  But  they  may  not  be  able  to 
it  Mondale  over  the  top. 

iecause  of  Mondale's  lock  on  the  party's  traditional 
bstituencies,  Senator  Glenn  is  slowly  being  forced  to 
pnes,  such  as  cutting  taxes  and  patriotism,  that 
•rked  so  well  for  Reagan  in  1980  with  Democratic 
jie-collar  workers! 

jlenn  is  also  aided  by  the  fact  that  most  people  believe 
jndale's  philosophy  is  a  discredited  one.  Outside  of 


again.  In  the  1970s  the  central  bank  set  them  too  low, 
thereby  inadvertently  fueling  inflation.  Now  it  is  pegging 
them  too  high.  That  the  dollar  is  too  dear  is  attested  by  the 
continuing  strength  of  the  greenback  vis-a-vis  other  sound 
currencies  and  the  decline  in  dollar-commodity  prices. 

By  making  credit  expensive,  Chairman  Volcker  and  his 
colleagues  apparently  hope  to  cool  off  the  pace  of  the 
economic  recovery,  fearing  that  a  speedy  one  would  reig- 
nite  inflation.  Volcker  also  wants  to  keep  Congress'  feet  to 
the  fire  on  raising  taxes  to  fight  future  deficits. 

It's  a  high-risk  policy.  Unlike  the  action  taken  in  the 
summer  of  1982,  Congress  is  not  going  to  boost  taxes, 
while  continuing  high  rates  make  it  more  likely  thrt  a 
major  debtor  nation  will  declare  some  kind  of  moratori- 
um. Barring  a  major  Third-World  default,  will  the  Fed 
loosen  its  grip  in  time  to  save  the  Administration  from  tiie 
embarrassment  of  a  stalling  economy  in  an  election  year? 
The  answer  depends  on  how  sensitive  Volcker's  political 
antenna  remains.  With  hosannas  from  the  business  and 
financial  communities  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  it's  an 
obvious  temptation  for  Volcker  to  think  he  is  behaving 
responsibly  while  the  Administration  is  not  and  to  get  an 
inflated  notion  of  his  importance  and  permanence. 

An  unpleasant  clash  with  the  Administration  could  be 
in  the  making. 

WALTER  MONDALE  WILL  WIN 

pressure  groups,  not  many  nominal  Democrats  have  much 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Carter-Mondale  approach.  Mon- 
dale's efforts  to  dissociate  himself  from  his  former  boss  by 
saying  that  he  had  disagreed  with  major  Carter  decisions 
in  private  make  him  look  duphcitous,  which  will  hurt  him 
in  comparison  with  the  jut-jawed  former  astronaut.  If 
Glenn  stresses  those  differences  with  Mondale  instead  of 
me-tooing  the  former  Vice  President,  he  should  overcome 
Mondale's  organizational  advantages. 

Another  factor  that  will  hurt  Mondale  is  his  personality. 
There  is  a  streak  of  arrogance  that  is  likely  to  appear 
during  the  heat  of  the  primaries.  Mondale  lacks  the 
warmth  of  his  late  mentor,  Hubert  Humphrey. 
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What's  Ahead  for  Business 


A  DOG  THAT  ISN'T  BARKING 


Commodity  prices 
haven't 
taken  off 


Supply  and  demand 
aren't  the  only 
forces  at  work 


A  pleasing, 
self  fulfilling 
tradeoff 


One  notable  feature  of  the  present  economic  recovery  is  some- 
thing that  isn't  happening — a  dog,  as  it  were,  that  isn't  barking.  We're 
speaking  of  the  softness  in  the  commodity  markets. 

If  the  present  economic  recovery  were  following  the  pattern  of  recover- 
ies past,  prices  of  lumber,  copper  and  aluminum,  to  name  just  three 
basic  commodities,  should  be  strengthening  with  the  quickening  in 
business  activity.  They  haven't,  at  least  not  in  the  familiar  way. 

Lumber,  for  example,  bottomed  around  $125  per  1,000  board  feet  (of 
top-grade  two-by-fours)  in  the  summer  of  1982.  By  December,  as  the 
recovery  began,  they  had  risen  to  $165  and  ultimately  hit  $245  in  May. 
The  recovery  continues,  but  lumber  prices  are  back  down  to  $165. 

A  similar  pattern  is  evident  in  copper.  In  June  1982,  copper  was  at  a  six- 
year  low  of  53  cents  a  pound.  In  December  1982  it  had  risen  to  63  cents 
and  reached  a  high  of  80  cents  in  May.  It's  back  down  to  63  cents.  The 
market  has  been  more  than  a  little  unsettled  lately  because  of  the 
maneuvers  of  Marc  Rich  (seep.  46),  but  the  big  factor  remains  abundant 
supplies  from  dollar-short  producers  abroad. 

Aluminum  presents  a  different,  but  still  interesting,  picture.  The  price, 
as  tracked  by  futures  trading  on  the  London  Metal  Exchange,  was  down 
around  45  cents  a  pound  in  January  and  rose  to  75  cents  in  early 
September.  But  half  of  that  rise  took  place  over  the  first  month.  In  the 
past  eight  weeks,  aluminum  prices  have  dropped  to  70  cents. 

Why  the  calm?  Two  reasons.  The  obvious  one  is  that  continuing 
high  interest  rates  make  it  costly  to  hold  commodities.  The  other 
reason  is  psychological  and  involves  expectations  about  inflation.  If 
people  expected  a  fast  new  burst  of  inflation  they  would  want  to  hold 
commodities  even  at  the  cost  of  high  interest  rates.  But — and  this  is  a 
subtle  point  of  great  significance — the  people  who  make  business  and 
financial  decisions  seem  to  be  betting  that  inflation  will  stay  down  for 
a  while  and  thus  they  don't  want  to  hoard  commodities — even  at 
today's  low  prices.  Final  confirmation  of  this  factor  comes  from  the 
price  of  gold,  which  is  dropping  steadily. 

No  surprise,  then,  that  in  December  there  was  little  sign  of  the 
inventory-building  that  usually  accompanies  a  pickup  in  business 
activity.  Manufacturers'  inventories  continued  to  decline,  in  constant 
dollars,  from  $139.6  billion  in  December  to  $136.7  billion  in  August. 

In  the  inevitable  tradeoff,  then,  business  people,  in  general,  seem 
willing  to  risk  future  price  increases  in  the  commodities  they  use 
rather  than  pay  the  present  cost  of  money  to  finance  building  inven- 
tory as  a  hedge  against  it.  It  is  unlikely  they  would  act  this  way  if  they 
expected  commodity  prices  to  rise  sharply  as  the  recovery  continues. 
In  short,  there  are  few  inflationary  forces  building  right  now. 

That  tradeoff,  of  course,  has  a  pleasing,  self-fulfilling  aspect  to  it.  The 
decision  not  to  buy  takes  pressure  off  the  demand  and  thus  helps  keep 
a  lid  on  future  price  increases. 
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The  rocky  road  upward.  The  Forbes  Index  posted  an- 
other gain,  but  there  are  signs  that  the  economy  might 
face  some  roadblocks  ahead.  The  good  news:  Personal 
income  was  up  0.6%  over  the  previous  month.  But  con- 
sumers will  see  only  marginal  gains  in  purchasing  power 
because  the  CPI  was  up  nearly  0.5%  in  September.  This 
makes  nearly  6%  on  an  annual  basis.  The  Seventies' 
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O  N  D  I  F  M  A  M  I  |AS 


double-digit  inflation  may  not  recur,  but  the  low  rates  o: 
the  post-WWII  boom  years  may  also  prove  to  be  elusive 
Of  even  more  concern  is  the  0.6%  gain  in  the  services 
component  of  the  CPI. 

Housing  doesn't  look  bright,  either.  Latest  figures  or 
new  housing  starts  are  up  44.6%  from  the  same  period  las 
year,  but  down  13%  on  a  monthly  basis. 


The  Forbes  Index  Components 


The  Forbes  Index  is  a  measure  of  U.S.  economic  activity 
composed  of  eight  equally  weighted  elements:  Total  in- 
dustrial production,  new  claims  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation, the  cost  of  services  relative  to  all  consumer 
pnees,  the  level  of  new  orders  for  durable  goods  com- 
pared with  manufacturers'  inventories,  total  retail  sales, 
new  housing  starts,  personal  income,  the  change  in  the 
amount  of  consumer  installment  debt  outstanding. 

To  measure  these  eight  elements,  Forbes  monitors  1 1 
series  of  U  S.  government  data.  The  last  14  months'  data 
for  each  senes  are  presented  at  right. 
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Announcing 
a  totally  new 
way  to  make 
computers 
personal. 


Announcin 

THE  TOUCHSCREEi 
PERSONAL  COMPUTE 


The  Hewlett-Packard  15 


pi 


Touchscreen  makes  the  HP  150  the  easiest-to-learn, 
easiest-to-use  Touch.  It  makes  sense.  To  operate  a  personal  computer  by 
personal   simply  touching  the  screen.  Whether  you're  finding  an 
computer,  address  with  Personal  Card  File  or  making  a  phone  call* 
our  new  Touchscreen  Personal  Computer  will  respond  to 
your  touch.  No  complicated  commands.  No  mouse.  Just 
your  finger. 

Touch  the  screen  and  edit. 

To  delete  a  line,  edit  a  sentence  or  to  move  a  paragraph 
just  touch  the  screen.  Actually  touch  the  words  that  you 
want  changed.  Then  execute  your  commands  by  simply 
touching  one  of  the  touch -activated  labels  on  the  screen. 
The  labels  change  as  you  go  along  and  they  are  always 
there  to  help  you,  every  step  of  the  way.  WordStar®  word 
processing  has  never  been  easier  to  use. 


Touch  the  screen  and  explore. 

To  change  a  worksheet,  you  literally  touch  the  number  on 
the  screen  or  one  of  the  labels  appearing  on  the  screen.  And 
that  makes  VisiCalc®  even  easier  to  use.  Then  use  the 
keyboard  for  keying-in  numbers.  All  kinds  of  financial 
"what-if"  problems  have  never  been  easier  or  quicker  to  solve. 


Touch  the  screen  and  see. 


3  at  a  Glance. 

Memory: 

256K-640K  bytes 

fting  System: 

MS-DOS  2.0 

processor: 

16-bit.  8088,  8Mhz 

KnentMemory:  (ROM)  160K bytes 

'Sins 

Power-on  self  testing 

*y  Screen: 

Touch-activated,  green  phosphor 
80  characters  x  27  lines 
9x14  character  matrix 
Upper  and  lower  case 
Simultaneous  text  and  graphics 

capability 
390v  x  512h  graphics  resolution 
1024  characters  and  symbols  in  ROM 

,)rd 

107  keys,  8  ft.  cord  attaches  to 
system  unit.  10  key  numeric  pad. 
12  function  keys  (8  screen  labeled) 

act  Size: 

2.1  sq  ft  desk  space 

i  unications: 

2  RS-232  ports  (Built  in) 
HP-IB  (IEEE-488)  (Built-in) 
IBM  3278  (SDLC.  BSC),  early  1984 
Up  to  19,200  bits  per  second 

erals: 

Choice  of  printers  (including 
optional  internal  primer),  plotters. 
3.5" and  5>A"  floppy  drives  (264KB 
formatted).  Winchesler  hard  discs 
(5  and  15  MB) 

With  HP  Graphics,  the  Touchscreen  Personal  Computer 
converts  your  numbers  to  graphs  when  you  simply  touch 
the  screen.  And  with  the  optional  internal  printer,  you  can 
print  copies  of  all  your  work.  All  this  and  more  when 
you  touch  the  high-resolution  screen.  A  screen  designed  to 
be  easy  on  the  eyes. 


We're  going  to  change  the  way  you  think 
about  personal  To  try  your  hand  at  the  Touchscreen  Personal  Computer 
computers,  get  in  touch  with  your  Hewlett-Packard  dealer. 

(800)  FOR-HPPC.  With  an  HP  150,  you  might 
get  in  touch  with  a  whole  new  you. 


Setting  you  free." 

Hewlett-Packard  Personal  Computers 


odem  ai  exira  cost. 

it  is  a  registered  trademark  of  MicroPro 
is  a  registered  trademark  of  VisiCorp 
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Forbes 


per  hear  of  Victor  Alhadeff?  Seafirst  Corp. 
nd  thousands  of  oil  and  gas  tax  shelter 
ivestors  wish  they  never  had. 


I  am  a 
survivor 


By  Jean  A.  Briggs 


'Wictor  Alhadeff  was  perhaps 
it  the  greatest  promoter  the  tax 
m  shelter  business  has  ever 
town.  And  that,  considering  the  his- 
ry  of  that  business,  is  really  saying 
fnething.  Starting  in  1971  at  age  24, 
jth  no  experience  except  selling  mu- 
ni funds,  he  raised  half  a  billion 
(flars  from  the  public  for  oil  and  gas 
I  shelters.  Between  1978  and  1980 
i;  outfit  was  one  of  the  top  four 
pney  raisers  for  these  tax  shelters. 
jjl981  it  was  ranked  seventh. 
Klong  the  way,  Alhadeff  built  a  $24 
dlion  office  building  in  Bellevue, 
ish.,  near  Seattle,  to  house  his  com- 
.jiies,  such  entities  as  ENI  Corp., 
fa  Exploration  and  ENI  Oil  &  Gas. 
«  also  built  a  mansion  estimated  at 
(2  million  for  himself  on  the  shores 
lLake  Washington  in  the  Bellevue 
purbs.  It  was  all  there:  an  executive 
imported  mahogany  office  furni- 
\e  and  sterling  silver  place  settings 
the  executive  dining  room. 
Ui,  but  where  are  the  customers' 
>.nsions  and  sterling?  Nowhere  to 
ifound.  Most  ENI  investors  have  yet 
see  more  than  20  cents  on  every 
lar  they  entrusted  to  the  outfit, 
de  from  any  tax  benefits  they  may 
/e  received. 

"Jow  they're  wondering  whether 
:y  ever  will.  For  Victor  Alhadeff  is 


in  big  trouble,  fighting  at  least  eight 
lawsuits  and  struggling  to  stave  off 
bankruptcy.  A  group  of  investors  who 
put  $4  million  in  two  oil  and  gas  in- 
come programs  has  already  ousted 
ENI  Exploration  Co.  as  the  general 
partner  and  hired  Tamarack  Asso- 
ciates, a  small  Stockton,  Calif,  money 
management  firm,  to  take  over. 
A  second  group  of  investors,  led  by 


fames  Kincaid,  once  ENI's  Cleveland 
sales  manager,  is  raising  some  hard 
questions  as  it  seeks  to  ensure  against 
a  fire-sale-style  disposition  of  assets 
in  the  event  of  ENI  Exploration's 
bankruptcy. 

Kincaid  and  his  fellow  investors 
want  to  know  what  happened  to  $4 
million  that  ENI.  Corp.,  the  broker- 
dealer  for  the  group,  borrowed  from 
ENI  Exploration  and  that  ENI  Explo- 
ration then  wrote  off  as  uncollectible. 

What  did  happen  to  the  money? 
Forbes  put  the  question  to  Alhadeff. 
He  blames  everything  on  the  down- 
turn in  oil  and  gas  prices.  With  sales 
halted,  the  brokerage  firm  can't  meet 
the  obligation.  Why  did  Alhadeff  pour 
so  much  money  into  lavish  quarters, 
both  corporate  and  personal?  Articu- 
late as  ever,  he  rephrases  the  question. 
"The  fundamental  problem  was  not 
the  expense  side  of  the  equation  but 
the  revenue  side,"  he  says.  "If  we  had 
cut  everything  we  thought  was  a  lux- 
ury, it  wouldn't  have  amounted  to  2% 
or  3%  of  the  budget." 

Did  he  never,  ever  consider  the  pos- 
sibility that  oil  prices  would  stop  go- 
ing up?  Apparently  not.  "I'm  guilty  of 
that,"  he  says.  "I'm  guilty  of  that." 


Tax  shelter  promoter  Victor  Alhadeff  and 
"The fundamental  problem  was  not 
but  the  revenue  side." 


his  $4-2  million  mansion 

the  expense  side  of  the  equation 
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Misjudgment  on  oil  prices,  howev- 
er, may  not  be  Alhadeff's  only  prob- 
lem. Indications  are  that  manage- 
ment was  simply  inept,  a  fact  that 
much  of  the  media  overlooked  while 
trumpeting  word  of  Alhadeff's  prow- 
ess. Even  while  he  was  appearing  as 
an  oil  and  gas  "expert"  on  the  Wall 
Street  Week  TV  program,  his  record 
was  terrible.  More  than  half  of  ENI's 
public  drilling  partnerships  will  not 
even  pay  back  the  dollars  that  inves- 
tors originally  put  up,  despite  tax 
benefits,  according  to  Investment 
Search,  the  tax  shelter  advisory  firm. 
"Their  performance  puts  their  pro- 
grams in  the  bottom  half  of  the  indus- 
try, and  the  industry  is  full  of  very 
poor  performers,"  notes  Arthur  Jer- 
rold  King,  president  of  the  firm. 

In  short,  the  Alhadeff  saga  is  one 
more  chapter  in  the  long  book  of  fi- 
nancial follies  foisted  on  the  public  by 
glib  promoters  aided  by  press  agents 
and  gullible  journalists.  It  started  in 
1971,  when  Alhadeff  set  up  Equities 
Northwest  Inc.,  a  broker-dealer.  Like 
other  brokerage  houses  at  the  time, 
Equities  Northwest  smelled  money  in 
the  public's  frenzy  to  avoid  paying 
taxes.  Alhadeff  set  up  ENI  Corp.  to 
sell  programs  offered  by  outfits  like 
Can-Am  Drilling  and  Hilliard  Oil  & 
Gas.  A  good  business,  Alhadeff  decid- 
ed. Why  use  his  sales  skills  to  make 
money  for  others?  By  1976  ENI  was 
putting  together  its  own  partnerships, 
first  in  exploratory  drilling,  then,  like 
most  of  the  industry,  in  developmen- 
tal drilling.  ENI  Exploration,  the  gen- 
eral partner  for  most  of  the  partner- 
ships, promoted  itself  as  an  expert  at 
picking  the  best  deals  in  the  oil  patch. 

In  fact,  no  one  at  the  company  real- 
ly was  expert  at  anything  except  sell- 
ing. Bellevue,  Wash,  is  a  long  way 
from  the  oil  patch,  and  ENI  for  most 
of  its  existence  was  staffed  at  the  top 
by  people  who  were  neither  born  nor 
baptized  into  this  essentially  old-boy 
business.  Certainly  not  Alhadeff.  His 
family  is  well  known  in  the  area,  but 
in  the  salmon  business,  not  the  oil 
business.  Victor's  Uncle  Morris,  the 
most  prominent  Alhadeff,  is  president 
of  the  Washington  fockey  Club, 
which  runs  the  Longacres  Race  Track. 

Alhadeff  had  no  qualms  about  his 
lack  of  background.  He  was  so  confi- 
dent that  in  1981  he  decided  to  turn 
ENI  Exploration  into  a  full-fledged  oil 
company  that  would  find  its  own 
prospects  and  drill  jnd  develop  its 
own  wells.  Armand  Hammer,  here  we 
come.  By  year's-end,  he  had  set  up  an 
exploration  office  in  Billings,  Mont, 
and  expanded  field  offices  in  Houston, 
Dallas,  Lafayette,  La.  and  Tulsa  and 
had  staffed  them  with  geologists, 


landmen  and  engineers. 

The  year  1981.  A  glorious  year  for 
ENI.  The  year's  take  was  $61  million, 
oil  seemed  headed  for  $100  a  barrel, 
and  building  had  begun  both  on  the 
mansion  and  the  office  building. 

But  ENI  salesmen  were  beginning 
to  get  nervous.  "Their  customers  had 
started'  to  ask  where  their  money 
was,"  says  one  ex-employee.  "Many 
of  them  began  to  feel  they  had  been 
doing  their  job,  but  the  people  in 
charge  of  finding  oil  and  gas  hadn't 
done  theirs."  Alhadeff  took  notice 
and  began  looking  for  someone  to  be 
the  "real"  oil  and  gas  expert,  says  an- 
other former  employee. 

At  the  end  of  1981,  Alhadeff  came 
up  with  his  most  prestigious  candi- 
date, Lealon  Sargent.  Sargent,  who 
had  spent  more  than  20  years  at  Ten- 
neco,  is  known  around  Seattle  now  as 
"the  $2  million  man"  because  of  his 


No  one  at  the  company 
was  expert  at  anything  ex- 
cept selling.  Bellevue, 
Wash,  is  a  long  way  from 
the  oil  patch,  and  ENI  for 
most  of  its  existence  was 
staffed  at  the  top  by  peo- 
ple who  were  neither  born 
nor  baptized  into  this  es- 
sentially old-boy  business. 


reported  compensation  package.  The 
following  year,  even  as  ENI's  situa- 
tion was  rapidly  deteriorating,  Alha- 
deff hired  the  final  candidate,  Robert 
Bailey,  who  had  worked  for  Arthur 
Andersen  and  Damson  Oil,  a  New 
York-based  tax  shelter  outfit.  Al- 
though both  Sargent  and  Bailey  still 
are  "consultants"  to  ENI,  they  left 
last  summer  to  form  their  own  com- 
pany, PetroCorp,  based  in  Houston 
and  funded  by  Oppenheimer. 

In  1982  the  air  began  to  come  out  of 
the  oil  and  gas  balloon.  ENI  raised 
only  $14  million,  less  than  a  third  of 
the  total  of  banner  1981. 

Alhadeff  closed  all  the  exploration 
offices  and  slashed  the  300-member 
headquarters  staff  at  Bellevue  by  two- 
thirds.  The  mahogany  furniture  and 
the  other  finery  were  sold  at  auction. 
ENI  offices  now  take  up  less  than  one 
floor  of  the  five-story  building,  which 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  now  owns. 

Go  back,  though,  for  a  moment  to 
1981.  The  oil  and  gas  frenzy  was  at  its 
peak.  Some  banks  were  knocking 
their  own  and  other  people's  brains 
out  for  the  privilege  of  lending  on 
petroleum  property.  Seattle's  Seafirst 
was  one  of  the  most  frantic.  To  get  the 
business  it  agreed  to  make  loans  to 


ENI  Exploration  in  excess  of  the  vahj 
of  the  collateral,  it  being  assumed  thi 
rising  prices  would  soon  raise  tn 
market  value  of  the  collateral.  Bl 
when  oil  prices  went  down  instead  i 
up,  the  game  was  oVer. 

Says  Alhadeff,  "We  were  heaviij 
committed  to  gas  and  to  deep  gas  n 
particular.  The  drop  in  prices  from  jjj 
per  million  cubic  feet  to  $4  and  3 
was  a  disaster." 

Desperate  for  cash  flow,  Alhada 
decided  to  try  selling  income  prl 
grams — partnerships  that  buy  inf 
producing  wells  rather  than  explor 
tion  and  drilling.  But  his  salesman 
touch  seemed  to  have  deserted  hin 
and  the  new  product  didn't  move.  H 
had  other  plans  but  none  got  off  til 
ground.  ENI's  bankers  have  not  y< 
foreclosed  on  the  oil  and  gas  prope 
ties,  even  though  they  are  backed  t 
insufficient  collateral.  Untangling  th 
ENI  loans  now  falls  to  BankAmenc 
which  bought  the  failing  Seafirst  at 
fire  sale  last  July.  To  date,  the  troi 
bled  Seattle  bank  has  written  off  $4C 
million  in  bad  energy  loans  and  is  nc 
anxious  to  write  off  more.  How  muc 
is  ENI  into  it  for?  The  best  guess 
about  $40  million.  By  Alhadeff's  a» 
mission,  the  assets  are  well  short  < 
that  amount. 

ENI's  investors  may  be  in  for  fu 
ther  losses.  Many  of  the  ENI  pnvai 
programs  involved  multiple  ta 
writeoffs;  that  is,  the  investor  cou 
deduct  from  taxable  income  up  to 
times  his  investment.  But  gettin 
the  multiple  writeoff  involved  th 
investor  in  signing  a  note  for  add 
tional  money,  on  the  expectation  th 
note  would  never  be  called.  In  ENI 
case,  many  of  the  limited  partnei 
now  face  calls  on  their  notes.  A 
much  as  $100  million  may  be  in 
volved,  money  owed  by-limited  par 
ners  and  guaranteed  by  letters  •<} 
credit  from  their  own  banks. 

What's  left  of  Alhadeff's  empire 
ENI  Exploration  still  controls  ov« 
700  producing  oil  and  gas  propertie 
that  bring  in  nearly  $3  million 
month.  "Of  that,  $1  million  goes  righ 
off  the  top  for  windfall-profits  taxe: 
severance  taxes  and  royalties,"  Alhj 
deff  says.  Apparently  another  $1  mi 
lion  goes  to  Seafirst,  and  the  final  $ 
million  covers  operating  expenses  ir 
eluding  Alhadeff's  reported  $360,00 
annual  salary,  the  consultants'  fees  t 
PetroCorp  and  distributions. 

Alhadeff  still  keeps  up  his  ol 
front:  He  says  he  is  in  the  fin< 
stages  of  restructuring  the  core  I 
pany's  debt.  "ENI  is  a  survivor,"  h| 
insists.  If  so,  that's  more  than  can  b\ 
said  for  the  investments  of  thoi 
sands  of  his  customers.  ■ 
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westment  manager  Marc  Howard  made 
killing  shorting  home  computer  and  bro- 
erage  stocks.  What's  he  doing  now? 


Taking  the  short 
view 


By  Richard  L.  Stern 


ecovered  from  a  mild  heart 
|^  attack  and  three  years  after 
k«  closing  down  his  own  $30  mil- 
In  hedge  fund,  Marc  Howard,  43,  is 
i.ce  again  doing  what  he  does  best: 
orting  stocks.  And  how's  this  for 
ining?  His  first  move:  going  short  on 
rsonal  and  home  computer  stocks. 
Howard  went  back  to  work  as 
Dortfolio  manager  with  Stein- 
rdt  Partners,  Michael  Stein- 
rdt's  $300  million  hedge  fund 
eration.  By  spring,  under 
award's  direction,  Steinhardt 
rtners  had  taken  huge  short 
isitions  in  Apple  Computer, 
hy?  Nothing  very  complicat- 
.  Howard  figured  Apple  had 
at  too  much  reliance  on  two 
oducts  that  weren't  compati- 
p  and  was  facing  potential 
Her  competition  from  IBM.  "I 
i^ired  Apple  may  have  invent- 
the  wheel  but  IBM  had  the 
:ycle  with  a  lot  more  options. 
\:  at  least  that  would  be  the 
rception  Wall  Street  soon 
buld  have." 

For  Howard  deals  in  percep- 
jans.  He  also  believed  that 
mewhere  down  the  road  Wall 
reet  would  awaken  to  the  fact 
at  it  had  greatly  overcalculat- 
:  the  home  and  personal  com- 
pter markets.  Reasoning? 
ice  people  got  them  home 
ey  were  discovering  "there 
isn't  a  hell  of  a  lot  they  could 

with  them."  So  convinced 
is  he  that  the  home  computer 
om  was  peaking  that  Howard 
ught  "huge" — even  now,  he 
on't  say  how  huge — amounts 

puts  in  Commodore,  Tandy 


and  Coleco.  That  gave  him  more 
time.  But  going  short  is  not  for  the 
faint  of  heart.  Although  Apple's  stock 
had  dropped  substantially  by  the  end 
of  the  summer,  it  showed  signs  of 
revival  in  late  September.  Howard 
was  a  worried  man. 

Howard  went  off  to  a  nervous  vaca- 
tion in  Hawaii,  where  he  received  a 
middle-of-the-night  call  from  New 


Marc  Howard  of  Steinhardt  Partners 
"When  the  brokerage  firms  make  big  money, 
you  short  New  York  City  taxi  drivers." 


York.  The  voice  at  the  other  end  said 
his  position  in  Apple  had  been  liqui- 
dated. "Christ,"  muttered  Howard, 
believing  his  boss,  Steinhardt,  had  de- 
cided to  end  the  six-month  vigil  over 
Apple  and  not  bet  on  it  dropping 
more.  In  fact,  Apple  had  dropped  10 
more  points  and  Steinhardt  was  reap- 
ing even  bigger  profits.  In  short  order, 
Tandy,  Coleco  and  Commodore  all 
did  what  he  had  been  betting  on. 

But  there's  more:  Howard  also 
shorted  the  brokerage  stocks.  "I  was  a 
huge  short  in  Merrill  Lynch  at  43,"  he 
says,  and  he  got  out  at  around  30.  The 
reason:  "Well,"  says  Howard,  who 
grew  up  in  Brooklyn,  "when  the  bro- 
kerage firms  make  big  money,  you 
short  New  York  City  taxi  drivers."  He 
means,  of  course,  that  when  taxi  driv- 
ers start  studying  to  become  regis- 
tered reps,  the  brokerage  business  is 
about  to  peak  in  one  of  its  typical 
cycles  (Forbes,  Oct  10,  Sidelines). 

Marc  Howard  has  no  prejudices 
against  going  long  in  the  market.  He 
simply  feels  more  comfortable  on  the 
short  side.  It  better  suits  his  skeptical 
nature.  "My  biggest  single  killings 
have  been  shorting,"  he  says. 
Visit  Marc  Howard  at  the  Stein- 
hardt trading  operation  on  New 
York's  Park  Avenue.  He  looks 
the  part  of  the  nonconformist, 
the  doubter.  There's  Marc.  Ear 
glued  to  the  phone,  cigarette 
hanging  from  lips,  hair  askew, 
shirt  collar  open  above  a  pair  of 
well-worn  dungarees,  which  in 
turn  top  a  pair  of  dirty  sneakers. 

An  insight  into  his  contrar- 
ianism:  "Most  money  manag- 
ers, as  well  as  the  public,"  he 
says,  "make  money  at  the  same 
time  and  lose  at  the  same  time." 
It's  the  mood  of  the  crowd  he 
watches  more  than  an  indus- 
try's fundamentals.  Anticipat- 
ing a  change  in  their  percep- 
tions often  is  more  important 
than  uncovering  the  underlying 
reality.  Thus,  he  closed  his  Mer- 
rill Lynch  short  position  at 
about  30  when  Wall  Street  pre- 
dicted the  company  was  going 
to  have  a  bad  third  quarter.  Giv- 
en the  fact  that  the  markets 
tend  to  be  efficient,  he  figured 
that  the  market  had  probably 
discounted  the  bad  news  about 
as  much  as  it  was  going  to. 

Yet  the  public  often  rushes  in 
to  sell  after  such  an  announce- 
ment. In  Howard's  opinion, 
that's  why  most  public  inves- 
tors, with  their  reliance  on 
money     managers,  analysts, 
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brokers  or  public  announcements, 
end  up  losing.  Some  of  those  profes- 
sionals tend  to  identify  changes  only 
after  they  have  been  anticipated  in 
stock  prices.  "My  answer  to  most  peo- 
ple," he  says,  "is  don't  play  the  stock 
market." 

So  what's  Howard  up  to  now? 
Frankly,  he's  puzzled.  Most  money 
managers,  he  notes,  are  "uncertain 
and  frightened."  But  to  keep  their 
hand  in  the  markets,  they're  playing 
big,  safe  companies  with  relatively 
low  price/earnings  ratios,  like  Philip 
Morris,  Coca-Cola  and  IBM.  "I'm  not 
dealing  with  absolutes  but  with  per- 


ceptions. I  don't  find  anything  par- 
ticularly interesting.  My  perception  is 
that  expectations  already  are  built 
into  the  market."  Meaning?  The  un- 
certainty and  fear  are  already  built 
into  stock  prices,  leaving  little  room 
on  the  short  side. 

The  "mistake  a  lot  of  people 
make,"  he  continues,  "is  playing  the 
market  when  they  don't  have  a  strong 
conviction.  When  I  don't  have  a  great 
idea,  I  wait."  For  example,  he  feels 
that  Lockheed  is  a  strong  company. 
But  the  stock  has  more  than  doubled 
in  a  year.  "All  the  major  institutional 
players  know  about  it  and  already  are 


in,"  he  notes.  He  probably  won't  bu 
Let  reality  fall  slightly  short  of  exp« 
tations,  and  the  stock  price  will  drd 
Down  the  road,  however,  Howai 
sees  an  opportunity  for  a  major  nfi 
short  position:  the  semiconducto 
"I'm  probably  much  too  early,"  ] 
says.  "But  right  now  the  semicondir 
tors  are  a  big  long  play  by  most  of  W; 
Street  because  of  increased  demand 
the  economy  recovers.  What  W; 
Street  forgets,"  he  says,  "is  that  sem 
conductor  manufacturers  are  like  rai 
bits.  Let  them  loose,  and  they  car 
stop.  Before  you  know  it,  you  have  ; 
oversupply."  ■ 


By  Richard  L.  Stern 

AS    ANY    NEW    ISSUE    FREAK    h.  II 
learned  to  his  or  her  dismal 
k  1983  is  not  shaping  up  as  II 
vintage  year  so  far  as  initial  publlll 
offerings  are  concerned.  The  overaB 
record  of  the  1983  initial  public  off  ell 
ings,  as  compiled  by  Abrahamsen 
Co.,  a  Hoboken,  N.J. -based  firm  tha 
among  its  services,  tracks  initial  pui 
lie  offerings  of  $5  million  and  up,  wj 
not  encouraging.  However,  by  n 
means  were  all  of  them  duds.  Nor  di 
every    underwriter's    offering  fai 
equally  badly.  We  looked  at  the  2 
investment  bankers  who,  acting  < 
lead  managers,  raised  the  most  mot 
ey.  Together  they  took  in  more  tha 
$7  billion  for  initial  public  offering 
(We  left  out  two  that  had  done  les| 
than  five  such  offerings,  too  few  fcl 
the  law  of  averages  to  take  effect.) 

The  lead  broker— the  one  who  ra 
the  books — sets  the  initial  offerin 
price  and  so  is  most  responsible  fc 
any  misjudging  of  the  market. 

The  winner  is  E.F.  Hutton.  Its  2 
initial  public  offerings  this  year  wer 
up  an  average  22.42%,  while  Standar 
&  Poor's  400  was  up  only  5.45%  fc 
the  same  period. 

Not  only  was  Hutton  the  winner,  il 
was  the  clear  winner.  Of  the  18  majo 
underwriters  of  initial  public  offei 
ings,  only  two  besides  Hutton — th 
San  Francisco-based  Hambrecht  f| 
Quist  and  Drexel  Burnham  Lam 
bert — would  have  given  you  a  return 
for  your  money  significantly  bette 
than  the  broad  stock  averages,  and  th' 
broad  average  didn't  do  much  at  all.  I 
Which  means  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  egg  on  some  prominen 
faces.  Of  course,  the  last  word  isn't  in 
It  takes  longer  than  a  fraction  of  a  yea  j 
to  prove  out  a  new  stock  issue.  But 
anyhow,  investment  house  by  invest 
ment  house,  we  list  the  results  at  lef 
through  Oct.  21  of  the  1983  new  isi 
sues  sweepstakes.  ■ 


How  do  you  win  at  the  new  issues  game? 
Read  the  prospectus?  Listen  to  your  broker? 
Play  the  odds?  Look  at  the  underwriter? 


Pick  a  name 


More  downs  than  ups 

Below,  the  record  for  initial  offerings  from  the  biggest  new  issue  houses  this 
year.  Picking  the  right  issue  was  as  chancy  as  picking  an  underwriter:  E.F. 
Hutton,  for  instance,  saw  its  best  stock  rise  174.5%,  its  worst  fall  73.2%. 

Average 
gain/loss 

Number  per  share  Corresponding 


of  issues        from  offering        gain/loss  Net 
Lead  manager  lead  mgr         to  10/21/83        S&P's  400  difference 


EF  Hutton  22  22.42%  5.45%  16.97 

Hambrecht  &  Quist  6  10.15  3.46  6.69 

Drexel  Burnham  12                9.25  0.87  8.38 

Alex.  Brown  &  Sons  16                2.94  2.94  0 

Dean  Witter  6                1.70  4.10  -2.40 


Salomon  Brothers  11  1.44  4.63  -3.19 

Goldman,  Sachs  8  0.23  -0.38  0.61 

Prudential-Bache  22  -2.19  1.90  -4.09 

Kidder,  Peabody  6  -3.27  0.81  -4.08 

Robertson,  Colman  7  -4.22  0.57  -4.79 


Merrill  Lynch  18  -4.50  3.00  -7.50 

AG  Becker  Paribas  8  -  4.69  2.55  -7.24 

LF  Rothschild  24  -5.72  4.51  -10.23 

Lehman  Brothers  11  -5.96  0.18  -6.14 

Morgan  Stanley  8  -6.19  3.92  -10.11 


First  Boston  6  -11.95  1.71  -13.66 

Shearson/American  Express  7  -12.84  2.18  -15.02 

Blyth  Eastman  6  -13.37  1.57  -14.94 


Source  Abrahamsen  &  Co 
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Economists  complain  that  savings  arerit 
ncreasing.  They  are  looking  at  the  wrong 
gures.  We  put  away  more  today,  not  less. 


Saving  grace? 


By  Jayne  A.  Pearl 


ECONOMISTS  LOVE  TO  COMPLAIN 
that  Americans  consume  too 
much  and  save  too  little.  The 
ivemment  and  private  economists 
iuld  hardly  forgive  us  when  they  saw 
e  Commerce  Department's  person- 
saving  rate  last  spring  sinking  to 
a  33-year  low.  That  number  is 
lly  gradually  regaining  ground,  at 
7%  in  August. 

Such  numbers  delighted  those  who 
)pose  President  Reagan's  economic 
)licies,  which  were  supposed  to  en- 
mrage  saving.  The  skeptics,  howev- 
,  have  been  barking  up  the  wrong 
ee.  They  look  at  the  wrong  figures. 
"We  clearly  have  not  been  saving 
ss,  we've  been  saving  more,"  ex- 
ains  Peter  Crawford,  economist  at 
iticorp.  He  says  that  oft-quoted  sta- 
>tic  on  personal  savings  doesn't 
ean  much.  What  really  measures 
e  pool  of  savings  available  to  the 
iciety  is  the  figure  labeled  gross  pri- 
ite  saving,  measuring  both  personal 
id  business  saving  and  reflecting  the 
tal  pool  of  money  available  for  in- 
:stment.  Don't  forget:  Businesses 
ve  as  well  as  individuals,  and,  in 
ct,  most  of  the  saving  in  a  modern 
'tiety  is  done  by  businesses.  How  do 
impanies  save?  By  plowing  profits 
ick  into  the  business.  So  far  as  creat- 
g  jobs  is  concerned,  business  saving 
ay  be  the  best  form  because,  more 
an  personal  saving,  it  tends  to  be 
vested  in  plant  and  equipment. 
Why  does  anyone  care  which  figure 

used?  Are  economists  worried  that 
ithout  saving,  old  retired  Dad  may 

panhandling  instead  of  soaking  up 
e  Florida  sunshine?  Hardly.  Econo- 
ists  don't  worry  about  things  like 
at.  Savings  figures  are  important  to- 
y  because  of  the  theory  of  crowding 


out.  If  there  aren't  enough  savings,  the 
government  will  sop  up  every  penny 
around,  borrowing  to  cover  those 
$200  billion-a-year  deficits.  That  will 
crowd  out  business  that  wants  to  bor- 
row to  improve  its  plant,  and  push  up 
interest  rates  and  doom  the  recovery. 
If  you  worry  about  things  like  that — 
and  every  businessman  and  investor 
does — savings  figures  are  important 
to  watch. 

In  fact,  gross  private  saving  has 
been  consistently  rising  over  the  past 
two  decades  (see  chart).  "There's  been 
a  change  in  the  mix  away  from  per- 


sonal and  toward  more  corporate  sav- 
ing," says  Harvey  Galper,  an  econo- 
mist at  The  Brookings  Institution.  It's 
also  likely  that  personal  savings  are 
undercounted.  In  fact,  no  one  counts 
up  personal  savings.  It  is  a  derived 
figure,  created  by  subtracting  one 
mega-figure,  personal  consumption, 
from  another  mega-estimate,  dispos- 
able income.  What  is  left  is  called 
personal  saving.  To  call  such  a  statis- 
tic unreliable  is  to  be  very  kind  to  it. 

Crawford  notes  that,  for  example, 
real  estate  appreciation  isn't  included 
in  personal  saving.  "According  to  gov- 
ernment figures,  most  homes  depreci- 
ate over  80  years  and  then  disappear." 
In  reality,  it  is  the  rare  home  that  isn't 
worth  more  than  when  it  was  built — 
even  if  it  was  built  a  century  ago. 
Neither  is  the  appreciation  in 
stocks — a  large  number  indeed  in  the 
past  year  or  so.  A  more  realistically 
defined  personal  saving  rate  would 
double  the  officially  reported  number, 
says  Crawford. 

Since  personal  saving  is  derived 
from  reported  income,  if  income  is 
underreported,  so  is  personal  saving. 
Thus,  the  swelling  off-the-books  un- 
derground economy,  estimated  at 
$300  billion,  or  better  than  10%  of 
GNP  (Forbes,  Apr.  11),  isn't  counted. 
If  it  were,  there  would  be  that  much 
more  left  over  for  savings.  That's  an- 


Business  saves 


Business  saving  and  personal  saving  add  up  to  total  private  saving.  That 
total  pool  of  funds  is  not  declining.  Bottom  line?  Financing  the  $200 
billion-a-year  deficit  might  not  be  as  tough  as  the  market  fears. 


Components  of  gross  private  savings  (Sbillions) 
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Gross  private  savings  as  a  percent  of  GNP 
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other  structural  flaw  with  those  Com- 
merce statistics. 

Better  numbers  for  personal  saving 
come  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  Flow  of  Funds  report.  The  Fed 
takes  more  of  a  balance  sheet  ap- 
proach but  still  doesn't  include  any 
underground  economy  estimate  or 
unrealized  capital  gains.  The  Fed's 
number  is  a  much  more  reassuring 
9.4%  of  disposable  income,  but,  like 
the  Commerce  figure,  has  been  trend- 
ing down. 

Business  saving,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  rising.  Before  the  Reagan  tax  cuts, 


business  saving  was  10.6%  of  GNP.  It 
has  since  climbed  to  11%  in  1981  and 
11.2%  in  1982,  and  Crawford  expects 
it  to  approach  12%  this  year,  which 
pushes  up  the  total  private  saving  ra- 
tio. It  was  16.3%  of  GNP  in  the  1960s, 
dipped  as  low  as  15.2%  in  1969,  aver- 
aged 16.9%  in  the  1970s,  and  Craw- 
ford estimates  the  number  will  come 
in  around  17%  this  year. 

So,  where's  the  alarming  decline  in 
the  savings  rate? 

There's  more.  Another  1%  of  GNP 
to  add  to  the  total  U.S.  pool  of  capital 
comes  from  net  foreign  investment. 


What  with  U.S.  inflation  down  and  d 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  polic 
cally  shaking,  this  inflow  has  bea 
extraordinarily  large  recently,  eul 
rently  adding  about  $36  billion  a  yd 
to  the  U.S.  savings  pool. 

Add  up  all  these  percentages  in  | 
$3.3  trillion  economy  and  you  con) 
up  with  a  gross  savings  pool  of  somj 
thing  in  excess  of  $600  billion.  In  thl 
context,  federal  deficits  in  the  $2(j 
billion  range  are  a  good  deal  less  scarj 
In  short,  all  the  hoopla  about  a  lacki 
savings  in  the  U.S.  is  based  on  a  nani 
reading  of  the  figures.  ■ 


To  survive  in  the  utility  business  a  company  should  be,  if  not  wet 
liked,  at  least  liked  a  little  bit.  Southern  Union  isnt. 


The  Peepul 
versus 
Southern  Union 


By  William  Baldwin 

Rate  relief  .  .  .  rate  relief. ..." 
The  words  keep  coming  out  of 
Southern  Union  President 
Fred  Hansen,  as  if  he  were  gasping 
across  some  regulatory  desert.  In  this 
case  the  desert  is  New  Mexico,  where 
Hansen's  Dallas-based  gas  company 
has  the  misfortune  to  have  over  half 
its  assets. 

New  Mexico  has  not  been  kind  to 
Southern  Union.  For  want  of  rate  in- 
creases in  the  face  of  rising  costs, 
New  Mexico  gas  gathering  and  dis- 
tribution, which  accounts  for  40%  of 
Southern  Union's  $1.1  billion  rev- 
enue, yielded  a  miserable  3.6%  re- 
turn on  common  equity  in  1982. 
Southern  Union's  New  Mexico  oil 
refineries,  which  Hansen  was  hired 
to  run  before  he  was  promoted  to 
chief  executive  last  year,  are  in  the 
red.  The  New  Mexico  legislature  has 
imposed  severe  restrictions  on  new 
diversifications  by  utilities  operating 
in  that  state.  Worst,  the  state  of  New 
Mexico,  consumers  £i  \d  a  New  Mexi- 
co electric  utility  have  banded  to- 
gether in  an  antitrust  suit  against 
Southern  Union,  which  is  going  to 


cost  Southern  Union  plenty.  All  this 
suffering  has  shown  in  Southern 
Union's  earnings  of  $22.6  million  or 
$2.22  a  share  in  the  past  12  months, 
off  from  $3.70  in  1980.  It  also  shows 
in  a  stock  price  that,  in  spite  of  Wall 
Street's  rally,  is  off  a  third  from  its 
1980  high.  Recent  rate  increases 
from  New  Mexico,  worth  about  $24 
million  a  year,  will  help  but  will 
scarcely  solve  the  problem. 

But  an  oasis  of  sorts  looms,  al- 
though it  might  not  look  like  one 
from  a  distance.  Southern  Union  has  a 
chance  to  settle  the  antitrust  case  by 
handing  over  its  utility  operations  in 
New  Mexico  to  one  of  the  victors  in 
the  suit,  Public  Service  Co.  of  New 
Mexico,  an  electric  utility  in  Albu- 
querque. It  would  be  good  riddance. 
One  deal,  which  Hansen  was  close  to 
announcing  in  late  October  before  his 
directors  balked  at  some  of  the  terms, 
would  have  Southern  Union  paying 
the  equivalent  of  about  $60  million  to 
end  the  litigation,  with  most  of  this 
money  coming  back  as  a  down  pay- 
ment for  its  Gas  Co.  of  New  Mexico 
division.  The  price  for  the  woebegone 
GCNM  would  be  close  to  its  $200 
million  book  value,  mostly  in  the 


form  of  marketable  securities  issue 
by  the  electric  company.  A  lot  of  tbl 
proceeds  would,  it  is  true,  be  in  pape 
but  paper  doesn't  look  bad  compare 
to  a  measly  return. 

With  GCNM  in  New  Mexica 
hands,  Hansen  says,  maybe  it  woul 
get  more-accommodating  treatmen 
from  the  New  Mexico  Public  Servic 
Commission.  The  rate  commissio 
has  been  much  kinder  to  the  nativ 
Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexic 
than  to  Southern  Union.  The  reguli 
tors,  meanwhile,  probably  worn 
block  any  transfer.  "I  think  the  cort 
mission  would  be  so  happy  to  g« 
Southern  Union  out  of  that  operatio 
that  anything  reasonable  would  b 
looked  at,"  says  William  Barnhouse, 
retired  president  of  GCNM. 

No  utility  is  in  love  with  rate  regi 
lators,  but  the  animosity  betwee 
Southern  Union  and  its  host  state  i 
exceptionally  bitter.  Here  is  Hansen 
explanation:  "New  Mexico  is  rel; 
tively  poor  and  Texas  rich.  Souther 
Union  in  its  history  made  a  lot  <j 
money  in  New  Mexico  in  exploratio 
and  production.  Because  it  was  | 
healthy  company  it  was  felt  that  rat 
relief  was  not  necessary." 
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*ed  Hansen,  president  atid  chief  executive  of  Dallas-based  Southern  Union  Co. 
he  can  unload  a  New  Mexico  division  on  a  legal  opponent,  it  would  be  good  riddance. 


No  question  that  Southern  Union, 
mnded  in  1929  by  famed  Texas  wild- 
:atter  Clint  Murchison,  did  a  smart 
pb  of  drilling  wells  in  New  Mexico's 
an  Juan  Basin.  Most  of  these  wells 
'ere  in  exploration  subsidiaries  spun 
if  or  split  off  to  Southern  Union 
lareholders  over  the  years.  Anyone 
'ho  bought  $1;000  of  Southern 
Jnion  stock  in  1942  would  now  be 
.tting  on  about  $300,000  of  cash  and 
;curities. 

All  that  wildcatting,  though,  came 
ack  to  haunt  the  company.  During 
lie  1970s,  as  energy  prices  shot  up- 
'ard,  Southern-Union-the-utility 
'as  negotiating  with  Southern- 
'nion-the-producer  over  gas  prices.  It 
'as  in  the  same  boat  as  many  a  gas 
tility  producing  some  of  its  own  gas. 
ut  Southern  Union  was  thrown  over- 
oard.  The  rest  of  the  industry  has 
lerely  had  to  haggle  with  regulators 
ver  whether  an  affiliated  producer  is 
harging  an  arm's-length  price.  But  in 
outhern  Union's  case,  these  affili- 
tes  had  been  partly  or  fully  spun  off 
om  the  parent,  although  they  shared 
)me  directors  and  wealthy  Dallas 
:ockholders.  That  made  the  stan- 
ardized  San  Juan  Basin  gas  contracts 


into  a  "conspiracy,"  at  least  in  the 
eyes  of  a  jury  of  New  Mexicans  who 
handed  down  a  verdict  last  year.  The 
verdict  transforms  the  claim  of  gas 
users  from  a  price  rollback  into  a  tre- 
ble-damage bonanza.  Although  the 
case  was  appealed,  by  last  month  the 
other  producers,  including  some  for- 
mer Southern  Union  subsidiaries,  had 
coughed  up  $70  million  in  settle- 
ments, leaving  Southern  Union  on 
the  hook  for  a  potential  $300  million 
liability. 

Combining  energy  production  and 
utility  operations  in  one  corporation 
has  penalized  Southern  Union  in  an- 
other way.  Its  most  lucrative  business 
is  gas  processing — the  stripping  away 
of  heavier  molecules  from  the  natural 
gas  stream,  for  sale  to  petrochemical 
plants.  Most  gas  processing  in  this 
country  is  done  by  nonutility  compa- 
nies, whose  profits  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  rate  regulators.  In  Southern 
Union's  case,  however,  it  has  been 
relatively  easy  for  the  Public  Service 
Commission  to  order  that  a  portion  of 
processing  revenues  be  credited  to 
utility  customers.  Commission 
Chairman  David  S.  Cohen  defends 
the  ruling,  and  adds:  "They  were 


lucky  they  didn't  get  penalized  for 
past  misconduct." 

Through  all  this  travail  Southern 
Union  made  matters  worse  with  its 
high-handed  attitudes.  It  was  only  re- 
cently that  the  company  put  a  second 
New  Mexican  on  its  board,  for  exam- 
ple. Commissioner  Cohen  throws  the 
book  at  Southern  Union:  "Their  in- 
dustrial customers  don't  trust  them. 
The  irrigators  [big  farmers]  don't  like 
them.  They've  been  litigious.  They're 
hard  to  get  information  out  of.  They 
have  very  bad  public  relations."  It  was 
understandable,  but  didn't  help  the 
cause,  when  the  state  was  considering 
bailing  out  Southern  Union  by  pur- 
chasing GCNM  and  Hansen  re- 
marked to  a  local  reporter  that  states 
don't  know  how  to  run  utilities  effi- 
ciently anyway. 

Running  a  regulated  utility  is  never 
an  easy  task.  It  takes  a  community- 
minded,  do-gooder  board  of  directors, 
a  big  public  relations  staff,  careful 
nurturing  of  the  image  of  stock- 
holders as  widows  and  school- 
teachers, and  skill  in  arranging  affairs 
so  that  unregulated  assets  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  rate  regulators.  Southern 
Union  never  learned.  ■ 
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Has  Marc  Rich  become  the  Bunker  Hunt  of 
the  copper  market?  Hardly,  but  hes  cer- 
tainly shaking  it  up. 


The  60,000-ton 
bath 


ernment  has  succeeded  in  finding 
Marc  Rich.  He's  said  to  be  hiding  in 
Switzerland  or  Spain  or  Panama  or — 
your  guess  is  as  good  as  anybody's— 
while  the  government  tries  to  collect 
$90  million  in  unpaid  U.S.  taxes  he  or 
his  trading  ventures  allegedly  owe. 
But  traders  for  Rich's  old  companies 
do  confirm  the  copper  tale,  although 
Clarendon  officials  decline  to  discuss 
it.  It's  known,  moreover,  that  the 
Rich  companies  had  large  stocks  of 
other  metals,  including  silver,  gold, 
platinum  and  base  metals,  hedged  by 
sales  of  futures  contracts  on  New 
York's  Comex  and  elsewhere.  The 


By  Priscilla  S.  Meyer 


In  the  six  weeks  prior  to  the  end  of 
October,  despite  the  U.S.'  con- 
tinuing strong  economic  recovery 
and  threats  of  war,  the  price  of  copper 
plunged  15%,  to  less  than  62  cents 
a  pound. 

Here,  in  part,  is  why:  Clarendon 
Ltd.,  formerly  Marc  Rich  Internation- 
al, was  dumping  60,000  tons  of  re- 
fined copper  on  an  already  weak  mar- 
ket, unloading  it  on  any  other  metals 
companies  and  trade  sources  Claren- 
don could  find. 

Neither  Forbes  nor  the  U.S.  gov- 


Copper  and  silver  tumble  with  Rich's  empire 

Metal-selling  by  Rich's  old  companies  triggered  price  declines  in  the 
copper  and  silver  markets — already  soft  from  months  of  selling  by  pro- 
ducers, among  them  Chile  and  Peru.  "It's  psychological,"  some  say. 
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possibility  that  these  holdings,  tod 
are  being  dumped  helps  explain  wlr 
prices  for  the  metals  (which  had  fallei 
for  reasons  that  go  beyond  Rich'! 
troubles)  have  remained  weak. 

The  60,000  tons  of  copper  that  wen 
sold  were  equal  to  15%  of  all  coppe 
held  in  vaults  approved  by  Comex.  Oi 
Sept.  30  the  IRS  issued  a  jeopardy  as 
sessment,  amounting  to  a  lien  against 
Clarendon,  which  technically  had  jusi 
been  sold  by  Rich  to  the  firm's  kq 
managers.  But  the  jeopardy  assessmeni 
was  sustained  by  a  federal  court  in  Nev 
York  City  only  on  Oct.  25.  That  legalli 
froze  Clarendon's  assets.  Its  sales  o 
copper  had  begun  before  the  Sept.  3C 
IRS  assessment  and  apparently  wen 
concluded  by  the  Oct.  25  federal  cour 
order.  Three  days  later  Richco  Bullion 
a  Rich  firm  in  London  that  speculatec 
in  gold  and  silver,  announced  it  wai 
halting  its  trading  as  a  consequence  a 
the  court  order.  Richco  Bullion's  U.S 
operation,  Richco  Capital,  alst 
stopped  trading. 

Unlike  Rich's  speculative  oper< 
ations,  Clarendon  had  come  by  io 
large  physical  holdings  of  metals  as 
conventional  trader.  Clarendon 
bought  raw  ore  from  copper  mining 
companies,  contracted  out  the  pro* 
cessing,  stored  copper  and  by-prodj 
ucts  and  sold  the  metals  to  industrial 
users.  To  protect  itself  against  dei 
clines  in  price  before  the  copper  was 
actually  sold  to  a  user,  Clarendon  sold 
copper  futures  on  Comex.  Thus 
guaranteed  itself  a  minimum  profit) 
the  difference  between  its  cost  of  cor* 
per  and  the  price  for  which  the  futures 
contracts  sold. 

Now  the  freeze  on  Clarendon's  asi 
sets  casts  considerable  doubt  on  the 
metal  trading  company's  ability  tc 
maintain  its  positions  in  New  York 
and  European  futures  markets.  If  the 
company  was  forced  to  repurchase  its 
futures  sales  contracts,  or  if  metal 
prices  went  up,  requiring  payment  ol 
funds  to  Comex  against  the  short  po- 
sitions, where  would  the  money  come 
from?  Supposedly,  it's  frozen  by  the 
U.S.,  and  there  is  even  some  danger  of 
bankruptcy.  Peter  Ryan,  chief  finan- 
cial officer  of  Clarendon,  argued  in 
court  that  his  company  is  in  "danger 
of  insolvency"  only  because  of  the 
IRS'  jeopardy  assessment. 

As  for  the  status  of  the  trading 
firm's  collateral,  Comex  won't  com- 
ment. But  the  exchange  is  known  to 
have  voiced  concern  to  Clarendon  and 
to  be  pleased  with  its  decision  to  liq- 
uidate the  physical  copper.  One  thingi 
is  sure:  Look  for  choppy  waters  in  the 
metals  markets  for  a  while.  ■ 
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nled  in  return. 
Imported"  alone  would 
impress  him,  I  knew.  But, 
to  discern  the  unexpected 
ream  liqueurs! 
Demi-Tasse™  had  brought 
i  as  close  to  handsprings  as 


I'd  ever  seen  the  man 

What  other  label  could 
boast  the  luscious  extravagance 
of  natural  cream,  rich  coffee 
flavor,  grain  neutral  spirits 
raised  to  perfection  by  the 
elegant  touch  of  cognac? 


The  result  had  brought  a  smile 
to  even  these  blase  lips. 

"Demi-Tasse,"  he  murmured, 
registering  the  name  forever  in 
his  mind. 

©  1983  The  Paddington  Corporation 
Imported  by  The  Paddington  Corporation, 
N.Y.N.Y  34  Proof 


MERCEDES  -BENZ 


The  new  Mercedes-Benz 380 SE.  With  its  38-liter  light-alloy  gasoline  V-8,  sophisticated  fully  independent  j 


The  performance 
renaissance  accelerates: 
introducing  the  new 
Mercedes-Benz 
380  SE  Sedan. 


THE  NEW  380  SE  joins  the 
Mercedes-Benz  line  at  a  most 
propitious  moment-just  as 
America  rekindles  its  appetite 
for  mightily  responsive 
automobiles. 

An  automobile  more 
likely  to  satisfy  that  appetite  is 
difficult  to  conceive. 

The  380  SE  is,  in  a  word, 
potent.  It  combines  a  3 .8-liter 
gasoline  V-8  engine  with  a 
3,685-lb.  curb  weight,  creating 
a  ratio  of  power  to  weight 
conducive  to  formidable  over- 
the-road  performance. 

As  invigorating  as  the 
380 SEs  turbine-smooth  accel- 
eration is  its  willing  throttle 
response  at  almost  any  speed. 
Power  reserves  seldom  feel 
less  than  massive.  Yet  in  stop- 
and-go  urban  traffic,  the 
Mercedes-Benz  380  SE  feels  as 
docile  as  the  proverbial  lamb. 


This  robust  V-8  engine  is  testi- 
mony to  how  far  Mercedes- 
Benz  has  advanced  perfor- 
mance-engine technology 
since  the  age  of  the  cast-iron 
behemoths. 

A  LIGHTWEIGHT  V-8 

For  example,  the  block  itself 
is  one  of  numerous  engine 
components  fabricated  in 
aluminum  tf//qv-making  this 
V-8  as  notable  for  the  weight  it 
saves  as  for  the  power  it 
generates. 

It  is  meanwhile  as  resis- 
tant to  heat,  vibration  and  wear 
as  a  conventional  iron-block 
V-8;  Note  that  the  pistons  ride 
on  cylinder  walls  having  a  sil- 
icon surface-a  substance  so 
hard  that  it  must  be  machined 
by  diamond-tipped  tools. 

Mercedes-Benz  engineers 
introduced  fuel  injection  to 


passenger  cars.  In  the  380 
fuel  is  metered  to  the  cylii 
by  a  sophisticated  third-ge 
ation  C.I.S.  continuous  inji 
tion  system. 

Power  flows  to  the  I 
wheels  through  a  crisp-s 
four-speed  torque  corner 
automatic  transmission 

The  380  SEs  perform 
is  maximized  by  its  extren 
low  wind  resistance.  (\X  h\ 
tie  the  wind,  when  you  cai 
wit  it?)  Its  0.37  aerodynam 
Cd  comes  within  a  whiske 
the  most  ballyhooed  aero 
dynamic  sensations  of  the 

RESPONSIBLE 
ROADHOLDING 
The  380 SEs  forged  light-a 
wheels  are  the  most  visiba 
elements  of  a  suspension  i 
tern  set  up  for  determinec 
driving. 

Mercedes-Benz  belie 
that  a  performance  autom 
that  was  all  speed  and  no 
dling  would  be  an  act  of  e 
neering  irresponsibility  T 
you  may  be  as  taken  with 
380 SEs  roadholding  as  wi 
its  power. 

You  may  be  equally  t 
by  its  steering  precision, 
power-assisted  recirculatii 
ball  steering  system  lets  \x 
guide  this  substantial  mad 
with  pinpoint  accuracy.  N( 
luxury-car  sponginess. 


•See  your  authorized  dealer  for  complete  warranty  information  ©  1983  Mercedes-Benz  NA.,  Inc.,  Montvale,  N  J 


380SE  SEDAN 


nobiles  built  to  move  this 
should  also  be  built  to 
Ivith  equal  responsive- 
The  380  SE  is  engineered 
Ip  with  the  power  of  four 
Drakes.  Total  swept  brake 
1 456  square  inches. 

klTSMANSHIP  LIVES 
abin  accommodates  five 
mis  within  93-6  cubic  feet 


of  volume.  Their  comfort  is 
further  enhanced  by  an  array 
of  electric,  electronic  and 
other  amenities.  Especially  in- 
genious are  the  10-way  electric 
adjustment  controls  for  each 
front  seat- activated  by  a  tiny 
facsimile  of  a  seat. 

The  380  SE  confirms, 
among  other  truths,  that  pa- 
tiently crafted  automobiles  are 


still  being  produced  in  the 
1980s.  It  is  an  example  of  con- 
summate workmanship-from 
the  precise  fit  of  every  panel  to 
its  hand-finished  Zebrano 
wood  interior  trim. 

Mercedes-Benz  wants 
your  380  SE  to  be  as  pleasur- 
able to  own  as  it  is  to  drive. 
One  proof  of  this  is  a  new 
48-montb-or-50, 000-m  He 
limited  warranty* 

RESALE  PERFORMANCE 
Mercedes-Benz  automobiles 
have  been  shown,  year  after 
year  after  year,  to  retain  a  high 
percentage  of  their  original 
value.  This  performance  can 
be  as  reassuring,  in  its  way,  as 
the  380  SEs  over-the-road 
performance. 

The  ultimate  380  SE  acco- 
lade may  have  been  voiced  by 
the  Editor  of  Car  and  Driver, 
in  a  recent  survey  of  Americas 
most  desirable  automobiles: 
"There  is  nothing  like  a  big 
Mercedes  V-8.  Nothing.  It  is  a 
car  that  is  simultaneously  fun 
to  drive,  strong  as  a  D-8  Cat, 
and  luxurious  enough  for  all 
but  the  irresponsibly  sybaritic." 


Engineered  like  no  other 
car  in  the  world 


It  comes  from 


Hi  WW 


m 


It  lias  lights, /buttons,  screens, 
sounds  andr^,tutcs. 

It's  a  M^T^tebx  Audio 
Video  Cent i o  ''the  home 


entei tainment  s\  ste 
La  n't  outgrow 

Mag  na  vox  JfpgS 
Centres  are  desigfli 
expand  along  witrfl 
interests  and  resotS 
\\ive  you  the  llexibili 


p-you 


Video 


on,  and  on.  and  on. .  until 
you've  put  together  a  total 
home  entertainment  package. 

Magnavox  TV  monitors, 
audio  systems,  speakers, 
accessory  cabinets.  V(*Rs, 
MagnavisioiY'  videodisc  players 
and  Odyssey ;  video  games 
all  combine  to  form  a  single, 
totally  integrated  system. 

For  a  closet  look  at  a 


Maghavox  Audio  Video 
Centre*,  plan  on  visiting  yotu 
neatest  Magnavox  doalei 
soon. 


MAGNAVOX 

■■■■■■■■^■■■■■■Hf 

fne  hi  k  ifitesl  icb  www  mewoi  Id 
pre  here  loday 


"hey  said  he  was  intuitive,  but  in  fact  he 
^t  worked  harder  than  everyone  else. 


THOMAS  ROWE  PRICE 

1898-1983 


By  James  W.  Michaels 

.  Rowe  Price,  who  died  late  last 
onth  in  Baltimore,  was  probably  the 
ost  interesting  investment  practi- 
oner  of  recent  times.  Not  the  most 
mous;  he  never  achieved  the  influ- 
ice  of  the  late  Benjamin  Graham 
xause,  unlike  Graham,  Price  was 
)t  an  articulate  man.  He  never 
pelled  out  his  ideas  in  detail  nor  tried 


to  propagate  them. 

Rowe  Price's  accomplishments  lay 
not  in  theory  but  in  a  finely  developed 
ability  to  sense  trends  before  anyone 
else  was  aware  of  them.  He  was  a 
pioneer  of  growth  stock  investing  in 
the  1930s  and  made  lots  of  money  for 
his  clients  out  of  that.  By  the  late 
1960s,  when  growth  stocks  had  be- 
come a  religion,  Price  was  among  the 
first  to  recommend  cutting  back  on 


Sixty  for  the  Eighties 


them  while  the  institutions  were 
buying  eagerly.  He  was  early  into 
what  are  now  called  emerging  growth 
stocks,  with  his  brainchild,  the  T. 
Rowe  Price  New  Horizons  Fund.  In 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  he 
latched  on,  again  early,  to  natural  re- 
source inflation  hedges  and  cable  TV. 
In  Forbes  of  Nov.  9,  1981,  when  mort- 
gage money  was  unavailable  and 
building  stocks  were  untouchable, 
Price  recommended  15  of  them.  They 
handily  outperformed  the  averages. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Rowe 
Price  and  speaking  with  him  fairly 
frequently  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
but  that  pleasure  wasn't  unalloyed. 
He  would  snap  out  with  things  like: 
"You  don't  know  anything,  do  you?" 
if  I  failed  immediately  to  grasp  some 
point  he  was  making.  But  behind  my 
back  he  said  good  things  about  me  and 
this  magazine. 

Price  was  like  that,  hard  on  everyone 
he  dealt  with,  but  equally  hard  on 
himself.  He  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian, 
tightly  budgeting  his  time  and  practic- 
ing his  trade  almost  to  his  last  breath. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  while  painful- 
ly ill,  he  wrote  a  handful  of  columns  for 
Forbes.  Why?  Not  for  the  money  cer- 
tainly, because  he  was  a  wealthy  man. 


T.  Rowe  Price's  portfolio  picks  from  the  Forbes  issue  of  Dec.  6,  1982. 


 Price    Price    Price  

10/31/83  11/15/82  10/31/83  11/15/82  10/31/83  11/15/82 


Building  and  construction 

Manufactured  housing 

Scientific  and  technical 

Mico 

50 

32% 

Champion  Home  Builders 

4% 

4%. 

EG&G 

33% 

27 

Fluor 

17Vs 

22 

Fleetwood  Enterprises 

307/s 

17 

General  Electric 

51% 

45% 

Georgia-Pacific 

24 

24% 

National  Homes 

4% 

6% 

Harris  Corp 

34% 

37% 

ioger  Properties 

26 

15% 

Oakwood  Homes 

167/s 

18% 

Hewlett-Packard 

35% 

35 

-owe's  Cos 

20% 

19% 

Zimmer  Corp 

14% 

9% 

Honeywell 

123% 

102% 

vlorrison-Knudsen 

28  % 

26% 

Perkin-Elmer 

26% 

30% 

Mewhall  Land  &  Farming 

37%' 

33% 

Metals 

Schlumberger 

52% 

39% 

'arsons  Corp 

23% 

16% 

ASA  Ltd 

50% 

51% 

Square  D 

36% 

34% 

5ayless  Cashways 

23% 

21% 

Callahan  Mining 

17% 

16 

Thomas  &  Betts 

64 

54% 

'hilips  Industries 

14'/4 

14% 

Campbell  Red  Lake  Mines 

21% 

18% 

Wang  Laboratories  "B" 

31% 

26% 

Jnion  Camp 

71% 

65% 

Dome  Mines 

11% 

9% 

Weyerhaeuser 

31'/2 

357/s 

Driefontein  Consolidated 

26% 

24% 

Miscellaneous 

Kloof  Gold  Mining 

37 

31% 

Avery  International 

49% 

39% 

Cable  TV  and  the  media 

Newmont  Mining 

47% 

44% 

Ball  Corp 

34% 

23% 

-ox  Commun 

46  % 

42% 

Stilfontein  Gold  Mining 

14% 

13% 

Eastman  Kodak 

66% 

91% 

scientific-Atlanta 

14% 

15% 

Vaal  Reefs  Exp  &  Mining 

88% 

73% 

Kinder-Care  Learning  Ctrs  19% 

12% 

rexscan 

17% 

20% 

3M 

85 

75% 

Times  Mirror 

78% 

64% 

Pharmaceutical  and  health 

Penn  Central 

36% 

27% 

Viacom  International 

28% 

32% 

American  Hospital  Supply 

44% 

42% 

PepsiCo 

35% 

42% 

CR  Bard 

35 

29% 

Philip  Morris 

68% 

59% 

Drug  chains 

Baxter  Travenol  Labs 

27% 

247/8 

Union  Pacific 

55% 

45 

ickerd  (lack) 

26% 

26% 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

437/s 

47% 

Waste  Management 

39 

49% 

elite  Aid 

41% 

32% 

Merck 

95% 

85% 

Winnebago  Industries 

14% 

13% 

Pfizer 

38% 

36% 

'Combined  value  reflecting  1983  spinoff 
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Not  to  gain  attention  for  his  business, 
because  he  had  long  since  sold  control 
of  the  investment  management  firm 
that  bears  his  name.  Why,  then?  "In- 
vestors," he  said,  "need  help  in  these 
confusing  times." 

The  help  that  Price  offered  was,  es- 
sentially, fundamentalist.  You  make 
money,  he  liked  to  say,  by  finding 
"fertile  fields"  and  sowing  your  mon- 
ey there.  He  wasn't  interested  in  try- 
ing to  catch  swings  in  the  market  or 
in  the  economy.  By  fertile  fields  he 
meant  industries  and  companies  that 
were  likely  to  do  better  than  the  econ- 
omy over  a  long  period.  Because  he 
was  a  loner  who  little  cared  for  con- 
ventional investment  opinion,  he 
could  see  what  the  crowd  overlooked. 

Price  refused  to  move  his  firm  to 
New  York;  Wall  Street  had  nothing  he 
wanted.  A  longtime  associate  recalls: 
"  'Don't  talk  with  brokers,'  he'd  say. 
'They  just  want  you  to  buy  or  sell 
something.  Talk  to  management.'  " 

Price's  view  of  what  makes  for  busi- 
ness success  was  compatible  with 
Forbes'.  Perhaps  that  is  why  he  chose 
us  to  deliver  some  of  his  last  messages 
to  the  investing  public.  Like  this  mag- 
azine, Price  put  primary  emphasis  on 
management,  its  drive,  motivation 
and  experience.  Howard  (Pete)  Col- 
houn,  who  helped  found  Emerging 
Growth  Partners  in  1982,  tells  how 


T.  Roire  Price 

Seeing  what  the  crowd  overlooked. 


Price  hired  him  nearly  20  years  ago. 
"He  asked  me  how  I'd  go  about  inter- 
viewing a  company.  Instead  of  talking 
about  growth  rates  and  price/earnings 
ratios,  I  told  him  about  my  recent 
interviews  with  Xerox  and  SCM — 
this  was  the  early  1960s  before  Xerox 
was  well  known.  I  said  I  had  been 
impressed  with  the  people  at  Xerox 
but  depressed  by  the  people  at  SCM. 


He  hired  me  on  the  spot." 

Colhoun  recalls  that  Price  admoi 
ished  young  analysts:  "Don't  tell  n 
what's  good  about  a  company.  Te) 
me  what's  wrong  with  it."  Until  ri 
knew  the  potential  flaws,  he  couldn 
judge  a  stock  properly. 

People  who  knew  Price  use  wore 
like  "clairvoyant"  and  "intuitive"  i 
describe  him.  I  have  my  own  theor 
however.  What  struck  some  people : 
almost  mystical  foresight  was  simpj 
the  product  of  extremely  hard  woi 
and  a  lifetime  of  concentration  on  ii 
vestments  to  the  exclusion  of  mo 
other  things.  As  a  result  of  his  hai 
work  and  concentration  Price  learne 
to  see  meaningful  patterns  where  otl 
ers  saw  only  unconnected  events, 
say  this  not  to  diminish  Rowe  Prid 
but  to  praise  him.  He  was  a  self-mac 
hero,  not  a  born  hero. 

Price's  last  Forbes  column  was  j 
the  Dec.  6,  1982  issue.  Some  fast  ca 
culations  reveal  that  these  mo 
recent  recommendations,  while  the 
did  well,  lagged  somewhat  behind  trj 
1983  leg  of  the  bull  market.  Had  r 
lost  his  touch?  Not  necessarily.  Pricj 
was  usually  ahead  of  trends,  sonu 
times  considerably  ahead,  and  if  h 
recommendations  of  11  months  a; 
have  not  yet  outperformed  the  mark 
(see  table  preceding  page),  it's  a  goc 
bet  they  will.  I  firmly  believe  that.  I 


Unique  Opportunity 
lor  Unique  Individuals. 


Capitalize  OnThe  Greatest  Growth  Opportunity 
Of  The  Decade...  Professional  Computer  Retailing. 

Entre  Computer  Centers,  America's  fastest 
growing  franchisor  of  retail  computer  centers 
.  .  .  with  over  170  franchises  coast-to-coast ...  is 
currently  awarding  franchises  to  qualified  busi- 
ness professionals. 

Owning  an  Entre  franchise  is  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity. And  if  you  have  a  track  record  of  sales 
and  marketing  success,  plus  the  entrepreneurial 
ability  to  manage  a  multi-million  dollar  business, 
then  Entre  could  be  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
your  professional  life. 

We  provide  a  comprehensive,  professional 
marketing  program.  An  approved  product  mix  of 
the  world's  leading  hardware  and  software.  Ex- 
tensive training  programs.  On-going  and  dedi- 
cated Field  Support.  Advertising  and  promo- 


tional programs  and  tools.  Plus  a  unique  consul- 
tive  systems  sales  approach  for  profitable  repeat 
business. 

You  provide  liquid  capital  of  $100,000  plus 
additional  financing — and  the  ability,  drive, 
ambition  and  professionalism  to  become  part  of 
Entre's  rapidly  expanding  worldwide  Network. 

If  you  have  the  professional  credentials  that 
demonstrate  you're  one  of  the  best — call  us  todav 
at  (703)  556-0800. 


GnTREcenTeR5"R 


For  the  most  in  personal  computing. 

Corporate  Headquarters 
Vienna,  Virginia  •  (703)  556-0800 


You  may  be  setting  a  trap 

for  your  own  working  capital. 


The  easiest  sale  you 
can  make  is  when  you  provide 
the  financing  for  a  buyer. 

Your  own  "captive" 
finance  or  lease  subsidiary  is 
an  option.  But  that  requires 
a  lot  of  care  and  feeding. 

A  pitfall  you  may  want 
to  avoid. 

Instead,  you  can  set  up 
a  separate  equipment  finance 
program  as  though  it  were 
your  own  subsidiary. 

Your  name  goes  on  the 
billing.  You  can  even  have 
access  to  customer  account 
activity  right  in  your  office. 

But  the  program 
is  funded  and  administered 
for  you  by  people  who  know 
their  way  around  leasing 
and  equipment  financing. 

Since  it  doesn't 
require  your  own  capital,  funds 
can  be  freed  up  for  more 
productive  use. 

These  days,  if  you 
aren't  making  the  most 
of  available  working  capital, 
it's  easy  to  predict  where 
you'll  wind  up. 

In  the  hole. 


CONTINENTAL  BANK 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago,  231  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60697.  Charles  G.  Schultz.  Vice  President  1 312 )  828-7415 


Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Dallas  *  Denver  •  Houston  ■  Los  Angeles  •  Minneapolis  •  New  York  •  Oklahoma  City 


•  St.  Louis  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle  *  White  Plains 


Streetwalker 


Sunshine  on  the  cheap 

Richard  Lilly,  of  St.  Pcterburg's  Ray- 
mond, James  &  Associates,  says:  "If 
you  want  what  the  big  New  York  wire 
houses  recommend,  don't  call  me." 
But  if  you  want  to  know  about  Florida 
land  stocks,  he's  your  man.  Here  are 
three  Lilly  thinks  will  outperform  the 
market  over  the  next  year.  The  first  is 
Perini  Corp.  It  looks  like  a  construc- 
tion company  because  that  is  where 
nearly  all  its  $981  million  in  sales 
comes  from,  but  real  estate  is  the  big 
appeal.  For  instance,  there's  the  54% 
equity  interest  in  San  Francisco's 
Golden  Gateway  Center,  which  the 


Gulfstream 's  Jacarcmda 

How  much  are  the  assets  worth? 


company  plans  to  spin  off.  Perini's 
carrying  value  for  its  piece  of  Golden 
Gateway  is  only  $7  million,  but  Lilly 
values  it  at  $93  million  more — $29  on 
each  of  the  3.2  million  Perini  shares. 
News  of  the  impending  spinoff  has 
caused  the  Amex-listed  shares  to  dou- 
ble to  a  recent  37%,  but  Lilly  figures 
that  San  Francisco's  less  than  the  half 
of  it.  In  Florida  Perini  owns  1,300  un- 
developed acres  in  West  Palm  Beach. 
Cost  basis:  a  mere  $4  million.  Even 
after  Perini  has  finished  investing  $25 
million  to  improve  the  land,  Lilly  still 
thinks  it  could  fetch  $80  million 
more.  So  add  another  $25  a  share  of 
unrecognized  value.  "That  Palm 
Beach  tract  is  probably  the  single 
most  attractive  piece  of  real  estate  for 
community  development  in  all  of 
South  Florida,"  says  Lilly,  who  con- 
cludes: "This  is  a  must-buy  stock." 

He  is  equally  enthusiastic  about 
tiny  $10  million  (sales)  Alico,  whose 
1.8  million  shares  recently  traded 
over-the-counter  at  50.  Located  in  La- 
Belle,  Fla.,  Alico  owns  182,000  acres 
in  Florida,  about  two-thirds  of  that 
between  Ft.  Myers  and  Naples.  Also 
citrus  groves,  an  oil  concession,  about 
$5  million  in  cash  on  hand  and  little 
debt.  Lilly:  "Figure  one  acre  for  every 
10  shares,  or  $500  an  acre.  What  a 


bargain."  Alico's  72-year-old  chair- 
man, wealthy  citrus  grower  Ben  Hill 
Griffin  Jr.  (The  Forbes  Four  Hundred, 
Fall  1983),  has  been  slowly  buying  up 
the  stock.  He  and  associates  now  own 
more  than  1  million  shares,  and  Lilly 
thinks  the  insiders  are  trying  to  take 
the  company  private  at  bargain-base- 
ment prices.  Alico's  true  worth? 
"Rock  bottom,  $200  to  $300  a  share." 

Third  recommendation:  Gulf- 
stream  Land  &  Development  Corp., 
"the  state's  premier  community  de- 
veloper." Gulfstream's  chairman:  li- 
quor magnate  Edgar  Bronfman.  Gulf-, 
stream  owns  20,000  acres  of  Florida 
property,  15,000  of  which  are  in  its 
developments.  Plus  it  operates  the 
leading  home  builder  in  the  fast-grow- 
ing Orlando  market.  For  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  the  company  earned 
nearly  $2  a  share  and  sells  for  about  10 
times  that.  But  the  value  is  not  in  the 
reasonable  P/E.  Again,  it's  in  land. 
Gulfstream's  flagship  community  is 
Jacaranda,  west  of  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Next  door  it  owns  some  1,900  unde- 
veloped acres — 300  zoned  for  com- 
mercial use,  1,600  for  residential. 
With  improvements,  these  are  carried 
on  the  books  at  an  average  of  $10,000 
an  acre.  But  in  the  past  year  commer- 
cial plots  from  this  tract  have  sold  for 
over  $250,000  per  acre  and  residential 
lots  for  more  than  $100,000.  Lilly  val- 
ues the  company's  assets  at  better 
than  $80  a  share,  around  4  times  the 
recent  market  price. 

There's  a  catch  in  all  this,  of  course. 
None  of  these  companies  is  likely  to 
be  liquidated  any  time  soon,  so  the 
stocks  may  well  continue  to  sell  at  a 
substantial  discount  from  the  poten- 
tial market  value  of  their  assets.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  a  bargain-hunting  stock 
market,  investors  could  well  begin 
narrowing  the  gap. — Thomas  Jaffe 


A  bet  on  Khomeini 

Do  you  believe  that  the  price  of  oil 
will  more  than  double  before  October, 
1995?  Wanna  bet?  Texas  Internation- 
al, the  Oklahoma-based  oil  company, 
has  a  deal  for  you.  It  recently  sold  9% 
subordinated  notes,  at  $1,000  face  val- 
ue, due  on  Oct.  1,  1995.  How  do  they 
figure  on  getting  by  with  a  lousy  9% 
yield  when  Treasurys  yield  better 
than  11%?  Because  of  an  unusual 
kicker.  The  redemption  price  per 
bond  is  the  greater  of  $1,000  or  the 
crude  oil  price  multiplied  by  29.  Thus, 
if  oil  should  go  to  $100  a  barrel  you 
would  get  $2,900  a  bond.  There's  a 
slight  catch:  If  oil  goes  through  the 


roof  in  the  next  four  years,  TI  coi 
call  the  bonds  at  $2,000  plus  accru 
interest.  With  the  price  of  west  Tex) 
intermediate  sweet  crude  at  $30  a  b" 
rel,  nobody  is  beating  down  the  doo 
Notwithstanding,  there  were  pie 
of  gamblers.  TI  had  planned  a 
million  offering  but  sold  $50  milli 
worth. — Richard  L.  Stern 


What  goes  up  . . . 

Rooney,  Pace,  the  New  York-bast  I 
new  issues  firm,  is  known  for  son 
chancy  initial  public  offerings,  n| 
the  least  chancy  of  which  is  its  owl 
stock,  recently  brought  public— | 
Rooney,  Pace,  who  else?  The  stock, 
million  shares  outstanding,  came  o; 
at  8  and  still  trades  around  then 
which  is  making  it  a  target  for  son 
short  sellers.  They  suspect  profil 
that  went  up  fast  may  come  dovj 
fast.  Rooney,  Pace  rode  the  bull  ma 
ket  in  new  issues  for  all  it  was  wort 
The  firm  reported  only  $1 1.6  millic 
in  revenues  and  a  $1.6  million  loss 
fiscal  1982,  then  rocketed  to  revenu< 
of  nearly  $57  million  and  profits 
$10.8  million— $1.44  a  share— in  tl 
next  1 1  months,  according  to  the  pn 
spectus.  Now  that  the  new  issui 
boom  has  subsided,  the  shorts  are  be 
ting  that  Rooney,  Pace  will  rolli 
coaster  downward  again. — R.L.S. 


Somebody  gives  a  damn 

"Avco  has  been  such  a  disappoin 
ment  that  most  people  no  longer  gn 
a  damn  about  the  stock.  I've  alwai 
found  that's  where  the  best  mone 
can  be  made."  So  says  John  Simon  • 
Los  Angeles-based  Seidler  Amdec  Si 
curities.  It's  not  hard  to  see  why  Ave 
sells  at  around  $35,  only  9  times  e: 
pected  1983  fully  diluted  earning 
The  $2.5  billion  (sales)  conglomerai 
(aerospace,  defense,  finance  and  insu 
ance)  has  twice  as  much  debt  as  equ 
ty  and  the  company  has  been  disturl 
ingly  trouble-prone  in  the  past.  I' 
performance  on  an  exclusive  contra« 
to  build  the  engines  for  the  M  l  tan 
has  long  been  controversial.  But  S 
mon  is  a  bull  on  the  stock  because  b 
has  faith  in  the  current  managemer 
team,  headed  by  Robert  Bauman.  An 
Avco  has  a  lot  of  new  military  bus 
ness.  Aerospace  and  defense,  says  S 
mon,  are  barely  profitable,  but  a  5° 
margin  is  achievable.  Were  Avco  t 
get  to  that  5%  on  the  rising  sales  bas! 
he  expects,  it  could  earn  $7  a  share  b 
1986.  For  next  year  he  estimate, 
$4.50.  In  Avco  he  sees  a  stock  chea 
on  current  earnings  and  virtually  asj 
sured  of  rising  earnings  in  the  yeai| 
just  ahead. — T.J. 
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SL  digital  systems: 
Your  opening  move  in  the  OPEN  World. 


Providing  voice  and  data  communications  in  a  single  integrated  system. 
Northern  Telecom's  SL  Digital  Family  is  the  gateway  to  a  total  information 
management  system  that  evolves  to  meet  your  needs. 


Our  digital  business  communi- 
cations systems— the  SL*  Family 
—are  at  the  heart  of  Northern 
Telecom's  OPEN  World*  They  meet  all 
the  OPEN  World  criteria;  and  they're  an 
excellent  example  of  the  benefits  of 
compatibility.  Because  our  SL-1  and 
SL-100  systems 
transmit  voice  and 
data  simultaneously 
over  telephone 
wires,  they  can 
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controller. 

Because  both 
voice  and  data 
flow  through  them,  our  SL-1  or  SL-100 
can  act  as  the  controller  of  your  infor- 
mation management  systems.  With 
either,  you  can  control  the  service  to  every 
telephone  or  data  terminal.  They  give 
you  an  accurate  record  of  the  origin, 
duration,  and  cost  of  every  voice  and 
data  call.  And  they  automatically  route 
each  in  the  most  economical  way. 

The  answers  are  all  in  the  Family 

As  your  communications  needs  grow,  the 
SL  Family  will  be  able  to  meet  them. 
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establish  an  infor- 
mation pipeline  to 
every  desk  in  your 
organization.  Com- 
puters, data  ter- 
minals, office 
equipment,  and 
people  can  work 
together— 
compatibly 


A  centralized 
"controller"of  an 
integrated  infor- 
mation system. 
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Our  systems  cost- 

effectively  serve  organizations  with  from 
40  to  30,000  telephone  lines.  And  we  can 


Remark  of  Northern  Telecom  Limited 
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link  various  locations  together  in  a  pri- 
vate network  that  gives  you  effective 
control  of  communications  across  the 
country,  as  well  as  across  the  hall. 

Since  SL  systems  are  modular  and 
software-based,  changes,  additions  and 
new  features  can  be  incorporated  eco- 
nomically. Instead  of  aging,  they  evolve. 

For  example,  since  we  introduced 
the  SL-1  and  SL-100  systems,  we've 
developed  more  than  350  innovative 
features.  Every  new  devel- 
opment can  be  ac- 
commodated by 
every  SL  system 
everinstalled,  through 
modular  software  or 
hardware  enhance- 
ments. That's  a  record 
we  intend  to  maintain 
as  the  evolution  of  the  system  continues. 

Our  commitment  to  the  evolution  of 
the  SL  Family  is  a  vital  part  of  the  OPEN 
World.  We're  investing  over  one  billion 
dollars  in  research  and  development  for 
the  OPEN  World— in  the  next  five  years 
alone.  It's  an  investment  that  will  pay 
healthy  dividends  to  all  customers— past, 
present, 
and  futur 


A  record  of  every 
voice  or  data  call  is 
provided. 


An  OPEN  invitation. 

With  our  family  of  SL  systems,  our 
networking  capabilities,  our  integrated 
voice  and  data  terminals,  and  our  infor- 
mation processing  systems,  Northern 
Telecom  has  the  unique  ability  to  offer 
an  integrated  system  solution  for  vir- 
•  tually  any  information  management 
need.  We'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
new  world  of  opportunities  our  SL  digital 
business  communications  systems— and 
our  OPEN  World —open  up  for  you.  Write 
OPEN  World,  Northern  Telecom  Inc., 
259  Cumberland  Bend,  Nashville,  TN 
37228. 

northern 
telecom 


Software  research 
and  development 
keeps  SL  systems 
evolving. 


The  Up  &  Comers 


Al  Roach  has  come  a  long  way  from  a 
boyhood  of  street  fighting  and  a  boxing 
career  in  the  Army. 


Up  from 
Harlem 


By  John  A.  Byrne 


Alfred  Roach,  a  plucky,  self- 
made  Irish-American  born  in 
k  Harlem  68  years  ago,  figures 
he's  sitting  pretty  these  days.  Roach, 
chairman  of  Til  Industries,  thinks 
that  he  will  be  able  to  sell  more  of 


his  telecommunications  gear  to  the 
Bell  System  after  AT&T's  breakup 
next  year. 

"Once  that  umbilical  cord  is  cut 
from  Western  Electric" — now  the  big- 
gest supplier  of  equipment  to  Bell 
companies — "they  are  going  to  be  the 
most  independent  guys  you've  ever 


TII  Chairman  Alfred  Roach 
A  high-voltage  act. 


seen  in  your  life,"  he  says.  "I've  got) 
feeling  we're  going  to  do  a  lot  moi 
selling." 

Roach  has  to  be  taken  seriousll 
Even  against  Western  Electric,  he  hi 
done  a  superior  job  of  selling  his  ova1 
voltage  protectors — tiny  devices  thi 
protect  telephones,  computers  an 
other  electronic  equipment  lj 
grounding  sudden  "spikes"  in  voltag 
During  the  past  decade  more  thi 
40%  of  the  company's  sales  canj 
from  AT&T's  operating  companies.! 

Til,  based  in  Copiague,  N.Y.,  expi 
rienced  one  of  its  few  setbacks  th| 
year,  when  it  reported  a  loss  for  th 
first  time  since  it  went  public  in  196: 
The  loss  came  mainly  from  a  $21 
million  inventory  writeoff,  a  big  or 
for  a  company  with  yearly  sales  \ 
only  $23.4  million.  Roach  asserts  thi 
the  writeoff  was  made  necessary  byi 
supplier's  failure  to  ship  acceptab) 
parts,  and  TII  is  suing  the  supplier  « 
$10  million.  Until  this  year  TII  ha 
averaged  a  return  on  equity  of  mo) 
than  20%  over  the  preceding  frt 
years.  Its  balance  sheet  shows  $4  mi 
lion  in  cash  and  no  debt. 

In  any  case,  Roach  seen 
perfectly  competent  to  mai 
age  his  problem.  "M 
friend,"  he  tells  a  visitor  1 
his  modest  office,  "yc 
didn't  survive  in  Harlem  ui 
less  you  could  run  like  hell  c 
fight  like  hell,  and  my  lejf 
are  too  short.  I  had  to  figl 
my  way  out." 

And  so  he  did,  in  the  mai 
ner  of  his  boxer  father.  Roao 
joined  the  Army  and  held  ii 
welterweight  boxing  title  i 
1934  and  1935.  After  leavin 
the  Army  he  lurched  froi 
job  to  job  for  years,  workin 
as  a  merchant  marine,  a  lil 
insurance  salesman,  a  stocl 
broker  and  a  consumer  mot 
eylender.  At  one  point  b 
managed  the  ailing  Iroquoi 
brewery  in  upstate  Nei 
York. 

Not  until  the  early  196C 
did  Roach  find  his  true  cal 
ing.  No  college  graduate,  h 
still  had  become  a  voraciou 
reader  of  technical  magi 
zines.  In  one  of  them,  he  rea 
of  a  British  maker  of  a  gs 
tube  that  better  protecte 
new  transistor  telephone 
from  lightning  and  powe 
surges.  Sensing  an  opportunt 
ty,  he  crossed  the  Atlanti 
and  paid  $60,000  in  cash  t 
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The  Displayphone  terminal: 
Your  open  window  to  the  OPEN  World. 

Northern  Telecom's  telephone  computer  terminal  gives  you  an  easy, 
convenient  way  to  access  the  information  you  need. 


Now  accessing  the  data  you  need  is 
as  easy  as  using  a  telephone.  Our 
Displayphone*  terminal  is  a 
perfect  example  of  one  of  the  key  criteria 
of  the  OPEN  World*:  congeniality.  It 
combines  an  ad- 
vanced business 
telephone  and  com- 
puter terminal  in 
one  inviting,  con- 
venient, simple -to- 


The  OPEN  World 

OPENWoAdisa^n^an^ork 


t0ge%NGENlAllTY.  People  should  find 

°^ '^r^ST  EFFECTIVENESS.  The  sys- 
tem Should  p>vdliCe  measurable  benefits  at 
the  bottom  line. 


use  desktop  unit. 

A  major 
merger  on 
yourdesktop: 
voice  and 
data. 


In  most  organi- 
zations, getting 
information  from 
data  banks  in- 
volves both  time 
'  and  paperwork. 
With  the  Display- 
phone  terminal,  you  can  easily  access 
internal  or  external  data  banks  from 
many  different  types  of  computers  with 
a  few  simple  keystrokes.  The  informa- 
tion you  need  appears  on  the  screen.  You 
can  check  sales  figures,  personnel  files, 
call  up  financial  modeling  programs,  send 
and  receive  electronic  mail— even  get 
stock  quotes  or  airline  schedules  —  at  the 
same  time  you're  discussing  them 

The  Display- 
phone  terminal 
makes  office  life 
more  congenial  in 
many  ways.  It  also 
offers  such  advanced 
telephone  features  as 
a  personal  90- 
number  directory, 
automatic  dialing, 
on -hook  dialing  and 
handsfree  speaking. 

The  Displayphone  terminal  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  any  communications 
system,  but  it's  especially  valuable  as  a 


part  of  a  Northern  Telecom  SL*  digital 
business  communications  system.  The 
many  features  of  the  SL  system  give 


SL 

ELECTRONIC 
TELEPHONE 


MAINFRAME 


TELEPHONE 


you  a  window  on  a  whole  new  world  of 
opportunities. 

Look  into  our  world. 

With  our  family  of  SL  digital  business 
communications  systems,  our  networking 
capabilities,  our  integrated  voice  and  data 
terminals,  and  our  information  process- 
ing systems,  Northern 
Telecom  has  the  unique 
ability  to  offer  an 
integrated  system 
solution  for  virtually 
any  information 
management  need. 

If  you'd  like  more 
information  about 
the  Displayphone  i 


A  window  on  a 
world  of  integrated 
voire  and  data 
communications. 


The  Northern 
Telecom  Display- 
phone terminal 
lets  you  easily 
access  your  own 
or  outside  data 
banks  from 
many  differ- 
ent makes 
and  types  of 
computers. 


terminal  or  the  OPEN  World,  write  OPEN 
World,  Northern  Telecom  Inc.,  259 
Cumberland  Bend,  Nashville,  TN  37228. 


■  A^p  northern 
|1  M  rciccum 

emark  of  Northern  Telecom  Limited. 


The  Up  &  Coiners 


Associated  Electronic  Industries  for 
distribution  and  manufacturing  rights 
for  the  U.S.  market.  In  1963  Roach  set 
up  shop  in  the  basement  of  his  Long 
Island  home  and  hired  moonlighting 
engineers  to  adapt  the  British  product. 

They  did.  But  at  $10  each,  Roach's 
gas-tube  protectors  were  priced  five 
times  higher  than  competitive  protec- 
tors, although  those  were  not  as  long- 
lasting  as  Roach's.  "For  a  couple  of 
years  it  didn't  look  like  anything 
would  come  of  it,"  Roach  says  of  his 
venture.  "I  sometimes  wondered  if  we 
would  last  through  the  next  two  or 
three  months.  We  sweated  like  hell  to 
meet  a  payroll  or  to  launch  a  new 
product." 

But  Roach  plugged  away.  A  scroll 
hanging  in  his  office  reads,  in  part: 
"Nothing  in  the  world  can  take  the 
place  of  persistence.  The  world  is  full 
of  educated  derelicts."  When  Bell  Sys- 
tem companies  rejected  his  device,  he 
knocked  on  the  doors  of  independent 
telephone  companies.  His  sales  pitch 
dwelt  on  the  durability  and  lower 
maintenance  costs  of  his  protectors. 
GTE  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to 
that  pitch.  Soon  after,  other  telephone 
companies  tested  his  protectors  and 
found  they  could  greatly  reduce  re- 
placement and  maintenance  costs. 
Roach  secured  Til's  future  in  1977, 
when,  for  $200,000,  he  bought  manu- 
facturing rights  and  equipment  to  pro- 
duce another  line  of  gas-tube  protec- 
tors from  Sweden's  LM  Ericsson.  For 
its  part,  Ericsson  agreed  to  buy  and 
distribute  Til's  products.  In  the  past 
three  years  those  purchases  have  to- 
taled over  $2  million. 

Competition,  meanwhile,  was  in- 
creasing, particularly  from  Exxon's 
Reliable  Electric,  Northern  Telecom's 
Cook  Electric  and  Joslyn  Electronic 
Systems.  Roach  disappointed  them  by 
negotiating  with  AT&T  and  Western 
Electric  a  ten-year  contract  to  supply 
them  with  at  least  $125  million  worth 
of  equipment.  AT&T  advanced  Roach 
$8  million  in  cash  to  help  him  tool  up 
for  the  extra  business  simply  because 
AT&T  needed  a  reliable  second 
source  of  high-quality  protectors. 

If  Roach  had  a  talent  for  such 
wheeling  and  dealing,  however,  it  did 
cause  him  some  trouble  in  the  early 
1970s.  He  worked  a  deal  to  develop 
technology  for  water  purification  us- 
ing ozone  gas  instead  of  the  conven- 
tional chlorine.  By  the  time  it  became 
clear  that  ozone  systems  cost  too 
much,  HI  had  dropped  $3  million. 
The  price  was  high,  but  Roach  learned 
a  lesson:  Spread  the  risk. 


He  did  just  that  and  raised  some 
money,  too,  when  he  recently  sold  to 
the  public  shares  in  his  Til  Computer 
Systems  subsidiary.  (Til  retained  a 
38%  interest.)  The  computer  subsid- 
iary, under  Roach's  38-year-old  son, 
Tim,  is  perfecting  a  device  for  locating 
and  temporarily  repairing  faults  in 
telephone  lines.  But  the  subsidiary 
sported  a  balance  sheet  that  would 
make  most  bankers  cringe.  It  had  a 
negative  net  worth,  no  sales,  no  earn- 
ings, not  even  a  finished  product. 
Auditors  concluded  that  it  "may  be 
unable  to  continue  in  existence." 
Still,  the  offering  raised  $3  million. 
Roach,  of  course,  doesn't  think  Til 


Computer  Systems  will  go  the  way 
his  unsuccessful  water  punficati 
business.  But  if  it  docs,  the  comput 
operation's  shareholders  rather  thj 
Til's  will  swallow  most  of  the  lossj 
For  the  foreseeable  future,  Roai 
can  rely  on  gas-tube  protectors  a 
the  AT&T  breakup  for  Til's  carnin 
growth.  There's  no  doubt  among  pe 
pie  in  the  business  that  the  growth 
there.  As  for  Roach,  he  owns  with  t 
wife,  Dorothy,  a  29%  interest  in  ' 
worth  more  than  $12  million.  For 
ex-Army  welterweight  with  no  fj 
mal  education  in  engineering  who  h 
made  his  share  of  mistakes,  thai 
quite  an  accomplishment. 


Foiling  the  computer  snoops 


Wade  Clark,  42,  a  Glenview,  111. 
telecommunications  marketing 
consultant,  walked  in  on  a  heated  ar- 
gument between  two  managers  of  a 
client  company  last  fall.  "One  of 
them  had  discovered  the  other  sitting 
in  his  office,  at  his  personal  computer, 
using  one  of  his  diskettes  containing 
personal  information,"  Clark  recalls. 


MPPi's  Wade  Clark 
Hands  off,  "hackers." 


"You  should  have  seen  the  terror  in 
his  eyes  and  heard  the  yelling.  I  cow- 
ered in  the  corner  and  thought,  Holy 
mackerel,  there  is  almost  no  protec- 
tion in  these  personal  computers!'  " 

That  thought,  plus  $50,000  from 
savings  and  a  bank  loan  and  some 
design  work  from  his  friends,  led  eight 
weeks  later  to  Clark's  first  PC  Lock,  a 
device  that  limits  access  to  all  the 
models  of  the  IBM  Personal  Comput- 
er. That  was  not  much  money  for  a 


startup  business,  but  Clark  contrai 
ed  out  all  manufacturing  to  avoid  i 
vesting  a  lot,  to  keep  overhead  dovi 
and  to  speed  production.  A  year  lati 
with  the  birth  of  a  second  generatu 
of  locks,  sales  at  Clark's  MPPi  (orij 
nally  Micro  Protection  Products,  In) 
are  running  about  $65,000  a  month 

And  that,  says  Clark,  is  just 
beginning.  "There  are  500,000  IB 
PCs  out  there  now,  and  IBM  is  shi 
ping  50,000  to  60,000  a  month."  Tru 
he  says,  is  his  potential  market. 
$349  a  lock,  Clark's  share  is  likely 
be  small,  but  as  he  has  already  show 
there  is  a  demand  for  his  product. 

Though  hardly  an  office  staple,  m 
crocomputers  are  appearing  in  exec 
tive  offices,  linking  an  executive 
secretary  directly  to  corporate  mai 
frame  computers.  While  the  hooki 
makes  information-gathering  and 
cision-making  simpler,  it  also  mak 
it  simple  for  snoops  to  read  sensiti 
files  in  the  mainframe  or  the  mici 
Says  David  Rothman,  a  financi 
modeling  analyst  at  Blyth  Eastm; 
Paine  Webber  and  the  purchaser  of 
Clark  lock:  "If  we  are  going  to  wo 
on  a  budget  or  a  system  for  merge 
and  acquisitions,  or  just  wri 
memos,  I  want  the  stuff  protected! 
don't  want  anyone  to  come  in  ai 
touch  my  computer's  files." 

The  lock  consists  of  a  circuit  boa 
inserted  into  the  computer  that 
crypts  data  under  a  code  known  on 
to  the  user  and  a  program  for  limitii 
access  to  specific  persons.  It  permil 
for  example,  giving  the  chairman  a 
cess  to  everything  while  limiting  ot 
er  employees  to  the  files  in  whic 
they  have  a  legitimate  interest.  Evi 
so,  the  lock  isn't  invulnerable.  If  yt 
have  stolen  the  chairman's  acce 
code,  for  example,  the  comput 
thinks  you  are  the  chairman.  "J 
easy  analogy  is  to  think  of  your  con 
puter  as  your  office, "  says  Clark.  "Tl 
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Networks  from  Northern  Telecom: 
Your  open  highway  in  the  OPEN  World. 

Northern  Telecom's  networking  capabilities  can  connect  your  company  s 
locations -across  the  hall  or  across  the  country  whether  you  have  two  offices  or  two 
hundred,  it's  a  proven  way  to  communicate  reliably  and  cost  effectively 

gives  you  a  record  of  the  cost  of  every 


Most  organizations  have  a  wealth 
of  information  resources 
.  dispersed  over  many  locations: 
telephones,  computers,  data  terminals, 
and  office  equipment.  This  investment  is 
more  valuable  and  productive  when  the 
separate  elements 
are  tied  together. 
That's  why  com- 
patibility and  con- 
trol are  key  criteria 


The  OPEN  World 

criteria  we  believe  snouia  m 
nvlvc  to  meet  new  needs «-,««>. 


roidingobsolescente 


new  ^^^TrJUTO  should  allow 


many  makes  and  types 
toge%NGEN'lAtlTY.  People  should  find 

of  the  system  ,VENESS.  Thesys- 

the  bottom  line. 


of  the  OPEN  World* 
That's  also  why  so 
many  companies 
have  turned  to 
private  communi- 
cations networks 
from  Northern 
Telecom. 


"UTT" 


A  world  of 
experience. 

We're  the  lead- 
ing supplier  of 
digital  telecom- 
munications 
systems  for  both  public  telephone  and 
private  networks.  Our  networks  are  a 
reliable,  proven  way  for  organizations  to 
gain  control  over  communications  in 
many  locations  here  or  around  the  world. 

 __r     a  world  you  control. 

With  a  private  network 
from  Northern  Telecom, 
you  can  tie  your  resources 
together:  voice  and  data 
communications;  analog  and 


i 


An  information 
highway,  across 
the  hall  or  across 
the  country,  or 
around  the  world. 


\M  digital  systems;  public 
and  private  lines. 

The  "intelligence" 
of  the  network  gives 
you  control  over  the 
type  and  level  of  service  available  to 
every  telephone  and  data  terminal.  It 


ixt 


call  made,  and  automatically  chooses  the 
most  economical  route  for  each  call.  Your 


entire 

network  can  be 
monitored,  admin 
istered,  and  managed 
from  a  single,  centralized  location 

With  our  SL*  Family  of  digital 
communications  systems,  serving  from 
40  to  30,000  telephone  lines,  and  our 
Electronic  Switched  Network,  which  can 
tie  many  systems  together,  your  organi- 
zation can  share  its  information  resources 
reliably  and  cost-effectively  Northern 
Telecom's  private  networks  are  truly  an 
open  highway. 

We'd  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  what  a  private  network 
can  offer  you.  We  can  analyze 
your  communications  needs, 
and  provide  the  hardware, 


Centralized  network 
control  from  a  single 
site. 


software,  and  expertise 
to  create  the  most 
effective  network  solu- 
tion. For  more  infor- 
mation, write  OPEN 
World,  Northern  Telecom  Inc.,  259 
Cumberland  Bend,  Nashville, TN  37228. 


northern 
telecom 


lemark  of  Northern  Telecom  Limited 


The  Up  &  Comers 


PC  Lock  can  lock  somebody  out,  but 
not  if  he's  stolen  the  key." 

It  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  vast 
majority  of  PC  buyers  are  concerned 
enough  with  security  to  buy  a  lock. 
Last  summer's  movie  hit  WarCiames 
and  a  spate  of  news  stories  about  teen- 
age "hackers"  have  dealt  with  the 
penetration  of  big  corporate  and  gov- 
ernmental mainframe  computers  by 
telephone,  not  with  the  electronic  in- 
vasion of  microprocessors.  Moreover, 
many  PC  retailers  are  reluctant  to 
push  Clark's  lock.  "They  say,  'I  don't 


want  to  sell  security  right  now,'  " 
Clark  says.  "  'The  customer  barely 
knows  what  he's  buying,  and  you 
want  me  to  bring  up  a  negative?'  " 

Clark  expects  that  attitude  to 
change,  but  so  do  a  number  of  others 
who  will  become  strong  competition. 
Jones  Futurex,  Davong  Systems  and 
Santa  Clara  Systems,  all  in  California, 
have  begun  to  market  products  that 
protect  stored  information.  And  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  IBM  from  mar- 
keting its  own  line  of  security  prod- 
ucts. In  order  to  keep  a  competitive 
edge,  MPPi  will  soon  introduce  an 
accessory  to  the  lock  to  monitor  a 
computer  system's  usage.  "Major  cor- 


porations are  putting  these  computer! 
on  people's  desks  without  knowinj 
whether  they're  playing  Star  Wars  o 
working  on  legitimate  business, 
Clark  says. 

But  Clark  has  no  intention  of  entert 
ing  the  non-IBM  microcomputei 
world.  He  expects  IBM  will  set  th< 
standard  for  the  market.  "If  IBM  is  th< 
big  blue  whale,  then  we  are  just  beinj 
swished  around  in  the  wake  of  it] 
tail,"  he  says.  "But  we  are  flexible  ano 
we  are  good  swimmers." 

That's  a  good  thing,  too.  If  Clarl 
has  found  the  water  fine  so  far,  thj 
ocean  will  get  more  crowded  by  thj 
day. — John  Heins 


"It  will  come  together  in  the  end" 


It  was  not  a  good  year  for  Frigitron- 
ics,  the  Shelton,  Conn,  maker  of 
cryoprobes — surgical  probes  used  in 
cataract  surgery  that  freeze  tissue  as 
they  penetrate  it.  Earnings  for  fiscal 
1983  fell  by  20%,  to  $4.2  million,  and 
return  on  equity  dropped  by  50%,  to 
12.3%.  The  industry  median  is 
19.4%.  As  a  result,  for  the  first  time, 


years  ago,  he  helped  clinch  sales  by 
bringing  along  thermos  jugs  of  pigs' 
eyes  and  letting  the  doctors  practice 
with  the  probe.) 

But  selling  a  state-of-the-art  surgi- 
cal tool  is  one  thing,  and  selling  eye- 
glasses to  consumers  is  quite  another. 
Although  the  eyeglass  business  pro- 
vides 75%  of  Frigitronics'  $110  mil- 


Frigitronics  Chairman  Ralph  Crump 
From  research  to  retail? 


Frigitronics  dropped  off  the  Forbes 
roster  of  Up  &  Comers,  the  nation's 
best  small  public  companies. 

Blame  it  on  eyeglasses.  Getting  into 
the  retail  prescription  end  of  that 
business  seemed  logical  when  Frigi- 
tronics moved  into  it  back  in  1970. 
Frigitronics,  after  all,  had  expertise  in 
eyes.  (Not  only  people's  eyes,  either. 
When  founder  and  Chairman  Ralph 
Crump,  now  59,  started  selling  his 
cryoprobe  to  ophthalmologists  18 


lion  in  yearly  sales,  it  provides  only 
34%  of  earnings.  The  profits  from 
Frigitronics'  nearly  400  retail  outlets 
have  steadily  retreated  in  the  face  of 
intense  competition.  Pretax  margins 
from  the  eye  care  services  division 
have  shrunk  to  only  3.3%.  That  may 
not  be  bad  for  a  grocery  chain,  say,  but 
it's  hardly  awe-inspiring  for  a  medical 
technology  company. 

Crump  himself  lays  part  of  the 
blame  on  the  unfavorable  economics 


of  lens  grinding.  He  has  closed  most  o  i 
the  unprofitable  laboratories  in  whicll 
Frigitronics  ground  its  lenses.  Thai 
has  cut  costs  and  boosted  pretax  man 
gins  to  a  more  respectable  5%  in  th| 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  1984.  But  ti 
make  the  business  prosper  he  wil 
have  to  sell  many  more  eyeglasses  a 
each  store.  And  for  a  company  whosi 
expertise  lies  in  tumini 
over  ideas  rather  than  in 
ventory,  that  will  b|l 
tougher  than  it  sounds. 

It  will  also  requir 
spending  more  money  oi 
marketing  at  a  time  whe] 
Crump  is  already  cornrnil 
ted  to  spending  more  oj 
Frigitronics'  newest  tecrJ 
nical  products:  intraoci 
lar  lenses  and  hematolc 
gy-lab  equipment.  Frigi| 
tronics  has  doubled  it 
sales  force  to  competl 
with  18  other  companie 
selling  intraocular  lenses 
Such  lenses  are  now  lr 
serted  in  about  five  of  e\ 
ery  ten  cataract  patient! 
But  profits,  even  for  tfai 
successful  sellers,  may  b 
disappointing  because  c 
the  recently  institute 
Medicare  reimbursemen 
rates,  which  are  aimed  s 
keeping     medical  can 

 :   costs  down. 

Crump  also  faces  a  marketing  pro! 
lem  with  Angel  Engineering  Com 
Last  year  he  acquired  80%  of  tbi 
company,  which  makes  equipmer 
for  analyzing  blood.  Instead  of  sellin 
to  wholesalers,  as  most  medical  mar 
ufacturers  do,  Crump  plans  to  sell  d  | 
rectly  to  the  local  medical  suppl 
dealer.  Without  a  middleman  margin 
would  improve  on  Angel's  $5  millio 
in  sales.  But  this  will  also  require 
big,  costly  sales  force. 
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Nor  thern  Telecom's 
1    information  processing  products: 
)pening  your  options  in  the  OPEN  World 

They're  not  only  compatible  with  each  other,  but  with  other  suppliers'  equipment  as  well. 


The  choice  you  make  today  for  a 
new  computer,  word  processor, 
terminal  or  executive  workstation 
shouldn't  dictate  what  you'll  be  able  to 
choose  tomorrow. 

At  Northern  Telecom,  we  under- 
stand how  important  it  is  for  you  to  keep 
your  options  open. 
That's  why  com- 
patibility is  one  of 
the  key  criteria  of 
our  OPEN  World* 
approach  to  infor- 
mation manage- 
ment. It's  a  world 
where  many 
makes  and  types 
of  equipment  are 
able  to  work 
together  as  a 
harmonious, 
integrated 
whole.  Giving 
you  better 
access  to  all  the 


The  OPEN  World 

for  developing  anefj  cm  ei  v  . 

,oge%&TuTY.  People  should. find 

of  "'^t'fFFECTIVENESS.  The  sys- 
the  bottom  line. 


processing 
power  you  pay 
For.  And  giving  you  much  more  freedom 
of  choice.  OPEN  World  is  the  rational 
approach  to  information  management. 

One  example  of  this  commitment  to 
communications  is  our  585  Information 
Processing  System.  This  system,  which 
handles  the  workload  of  as  many  as 


ir  family  of  infor 
ation  processing 
xJucts  communi- 
ites  with  a  multi 
E  of  mainframes, 
ninis.  micros  and 
word  processors. 


16  data  stations,  communicates  beauti- 
fully with  a  multitude  of  mainframes, 
including  IBM,  Burroughs  and  CDC.  It 
also  talks  to  other  minis  such  as  DEC, 
Hewlett-Packard  and  Data  General;  to 


rtt 


word  processors  such  as  Lanier;  and 
even  to  micros  such  asTRS-80  and 
Apple. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  other 
members  of  our  500  family— the  565 
Information  Processing  System,  which 


handles  four  data  stations,  and  the 
503,  a  powerful  desktop  computer. 

Of  course,  the  585, 565,  and  503 
all  work  in  harmony  with  each  other  as 
well.  And  they'll  be  compatible  with  our 
future  data  and  integrated  voice  and 
data  products. 

Moving  further  into  the 

OPEN  World. 

For  our  500  family  of  information 
processing  products,  this  flexibility  in 
communication  is  just  the  beginning. 
Northern  Telecom  is  the  world  leader  in 
digital  telecommunications— and  we're 
using  this  expertise  to  integrate  our 
family  of  information  processing  pro- 
ducts with  telecommunications,  office 
equipment,  and  information  manage- 
ment products  and  systems  from  many 
different  suppliers. 

For  more  information  about  how  our 
OPEN  World  can  open  your  options,  write 
OPEN  World,  Northern  Telecom  Inc.,  259 
Cumberland  Bend,  Nashville,  TN  37228. 


northern 
fclccom 


In  the  OPEN  World, 

products  and  sys- 
tems are  com- 
patible—giving you 
instant  access  to  a 
world  of  information. 


•mark  of  Northern  Telecom  Limited 


The  Up  &  Comers 


Crump,  a  man  who  is  given  to  liter- 
ary quotes  and  allusions,  professes  no 
worries  over  his  ability  to  surmount 
all  the  marketing  problems  that  he 
faces.  "Everything  I'm  telling  you  is 
like  a  Dickens  story,"  he  says.  "It  will 
all  come  together  in  the  end."  Cer- 
tainly, the  shareholders  must  hope 
SO. — Ellyn  Spragins 

Back  to  the  pedigrees 

Earlier  in  the  bull  market,  it 
seemed  as  if  anybody  with  an 
idea,  half-baked  or  not,  could  go  pub- 
lic at  multiples  that  were  high  enough 
to  give  an  astronaut  a  nosebleed. 
When  speculators  will  buy  anything, 
a  lot  of  dogs  get  sold  (see  Forbes,  Mar. 
14  and  Aug.  1).  Now  that  the  specula- 
tors have  been  burned,  however,  the 
new  issues  market  is  taking  a  turn 
toward  sanity. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  word  from  Wil- 
liam Hambrecht,  chairman  of  Ham- 
brecht  &  Quist,  the  San  Francisco  un- 
derwriters whose  new  issues  in  gener- 
al have  ranked  among  the  highest  in 
quality.  Says  Hambrecht:  "What  you 
will  start  to  see  now  is  better-quality 
companies,  with  more  of  an  earnings 
history,  going  off  at  lower  prices  on 


fewer  shares." 

The  reason  is  simple,  he  says.  "Be- 
fore the  bull  market  you  probably 
wouldn't  have  gone  public  unless  you 
had  a  year  with  $1  million  in  pretax 
earnings  and  the  possibility  of  earning 
more.  But  the  new  excitement  in  the 
market  made  venture  capitalists  more 
aggressive.  When  the  new  issue  mar- 
ket heated  up,  you  could  take  a  com- 
pany public  with  a  loss.  So,  many 
companies  were  sold  with  a  record 
that  was  a  year  or  two  old. 

"If  you  think  about  it,  any  time  you 
can  put  together  a  business  with  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  money  and 
can  enter  a  very  large  market  very 
quickly,  you  will  have  a  lot  of  com- 
pany," Hambrecht  adds.  "In  that  kind 
of  situation,  it  is  almost  a  contradic- 
tion to  think  you  are  going  to  have  a 
proprietary  advantage.  As  a  result,  a 
lot  of  people  have  been  disappointed." 

Once  burned,  those  investors  be- 
come leery  of  the  market.  So  now, 
Hambrecht  says,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
take  public  a  company  that  makes 
personal  computers,  portable  comput- 
ers, software,  computer  games  or 
Winchester  disk  drives. 

Hambrecht  says  the  market  will  be- 
come more  demanding  even  of  com- 
panies with  proprietary  products.  "I 
don't  think  you  are  going  to  see  $150 
million  offerings  for  some  time," 


Hambrecht  says.  "And  people  will 
much  more  skeptical  of  the  earnin. 
estimates.  Offerings  will  be  harder 
sell.  Before,  you  would  start  off  thin 
ing  about  a  $20  million  to  $30  millk 
offering  and  probably  could  get  $t 
million.  Now  you're  lucky  to  fill  tl 
book.  You  are  down  to  the  serioij 
players.  There  is  a  perception  nol 
that  you  are  not  going  to  make  a  lot  < 
money  trading  off  the  premium  in  tl 
new  issues.  Guys  who  were  trying  I 
double  their  money  buying  the  initi, 
offering  at  $15  and  selling  at  $30  ai 
gone.  And  serious  investors  are  ski 
tish.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  gorj 
products  coming  out,  but  the  key  is  i 
look  for  a  company  with  a  compel 
tive  advantage." 

Hambrecht  &  Quist  itself,  whio 
focuses  almost  exclusively  on  undei 
writing  technology  firms,  would  see* 
to  meet  Bill  Hambrecht's  require 
ments.  So  why  isn't  he  going  public 
"We  thought  about  it,"  he  says.  "W 
were  approached.  Candidly,  we  are  i| 
an  inherently  cyclical  business.  Ou 
earnings  have  been  terrific  for  the  laj 
eight  years,  because  it  has  been  a  bui 
market  for  technology  since  1975.  Bi) 
the  public  is  very  unsympathetic  tl 
cyclical  stocks.  And  we  don't  war] 
the  perception  of  being  a  dog  once  th 
market  cools  off — as  it  eventual! 
will."— Paul  B.  Brown 


How  Bill  Farley  could  swing  a  $123  millior 
buyout  with  a  $4  million  investment 


A  Requisition  Funding  Corporation, 

/%  a  subsidiary  of  General  Elec- 
A.  trie  Credit  Corporation,  can 
structure  and  fund  major  acquisition 
financing  packages  entirely  in- 
house,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including 
"mezzanine"  financing.  A  big  advan- 
tage if  you,  like  Bill  Farley,  have  an 
idea  whose  success  depends  on  fast, 
creative  financing. 

Recently,  AFC  helped  Bill  Farley,  sole 
owner  of  Farley  Industries,  purchase  four 
metal  products  casting  plants  from  NL 
Industries. 

Farley  believed  that  the  U.S.  auto 
industry  was  in  the  early  stages  of  a  recov- 
ery, and  since  two  of  the  companies  were 
strongly  oriented  to  the  auto  industry, 
AFC  put  together  a  package  including: 

•  $40  million  term  loan 

•  $30  million  line  of  credit 

•  $22  million  preferred  stock  purchase 
from  NL  Industries 

•  $20  million  loan  guaranteed  by 
NL  Industries 


But  what  made  the  package  really  work 
was  the  $7  million  "mezzanine"  loan— a 
subordinated  note  in  return  for  warrants 


William  Farley— Part  owner 
Chicago  White  Sox  and  a  big  leaguer 
in  leveraged  buy-outs. 

to  acquire  24.5%  of  the  company's  com- 
mon stock. 

AFC  is  one  of  a  handful  of  secured 
lenders  able  to  provide  "mezzanine" 


financing  to  a  borrower.  And  that's  on| 
one  of  the  dozens  of  financial  servic* 
GECC  offers. 

Get  acquainted  with  Acquisitio 
Funding  Corporation's  way  of  doing  bus 
ness.  Call  800-243-2222*  or  write: 
Marketing  Programs  Operation 
General  Electric  Credit  Corporation 
260  Long  Ridge  Road 
Stamford,  Connecticut  06902 
We  can  demonstrate  why  it  simpl 
may  be  unwise  to  consummate  a  majc 
financial  deal  without  first  consultin 
General  Electric  Credit  Corporation. 

*In  Connecticut  call  800-942-2222 


General 
Electric 
Credit 

CORPORATION 

Creating  Money  for  Busines 
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$1,000,000 net  profit. 
$26,115  in  corporate  taxes. 

Where? 


WHAT  TAX  RATE  WOULD  YOUR  COMPANY  GET? 
COMPARE  YOUR  OWN  PROJECTION  WITH  THIS 
TYPICAL  HYPOTHETICAL  EXAMPLE  SHOWING 
AN  EFFECTIVE  TAX  RATE  OF  2.5% 


Sales 

Profit  before  tax 
Production  worker  payroll 
5%  Payroll  deduction 

Adjusted  Taxable  Income 


$500,000 
(25,000) 


$5,000,000 
500,000 

-25,000 
$475,000 


ANNUAL  INCOME  TAX  CALCULATION  BY  PERIOD 


Years 

1-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20 

%  Tax  Exempt 

90% 

75% 

65% 

55% 

%  Taxable  Income 

10% 

25% 

35% 

45% 

Taxable  Income 

$47,500 

118,750 

166,250 

213,750 

Calculated  Tax 

$12,475 

36,438 

56,075 

76,163 

Effective  Tax  Rate 

2.50% 

7.29% 

11.22% 

15.23% 

*Tax  exemption  duration  depends  upon  zone  in  which  firm  is  located  The  U  S  Internal 
Revenue  Code  Section  936  lets  you  bring  current  profits  home  without  U.S.  taxes 
However,  a  Puerto  Rican  tollgate  tax  of  between  5%  and  10%.  depending  on  the  con- 
ditions under  which  funds  are  repatriated,  will  be  levied 

©  1983  Puerto  Rico  Economic  Development  Administration 


la  Puerto  Rico,U.S.A. 


Build  or  lease  your  next  plant 
•vhere  the  effective  tax  rate 
-angeis2.4to4.5<y°. 

Over  150  of  the  Fortune  1000 
ompanies  have  subsidiaries  in  Puerto 
^ico.They  pay  no  Federal  taxes  on 
■arnings  here. 

There  are  also  exemptions  begin- 
ling  at  90%  from  all  local  and  state 
axes  on  corporate  earnings,  real 
tstate,  personal  property,  and 
nunicipal  taxes? 

In  addition,  you  could  receive  a  5% 
jayroll  double  deduction  that  rewards 
ligh  wage/high  employment 


operations.  (This  deduction  is  in  the 
$26,115  tax  figure  featured  above.) 
Or  as  an  alternative,  if  your  profits  are 
less  than  $500,000  a  year,  you  would 
be  allowed  100%  exemption  on  the 
first  $100,000  of  your  net.  Best  of  all, 
you  can  repatriate  your  profits  any- 
time, subject  to  a  nominal  tollgate  tax. 

There's  a  lot  more  to  our  incentive 
program.  But  incentives  don't  get 
things  done.  People  do. 


Puerto  Rico's  work  force  is  skilled 
and  productive.  They  average  12+ 
years  of  schooling.  Jobs  are  precious 
here.  Which  is  perhaps  why  absentee- 
ism is  below  mainland  norms. 

With  a  labor  force  like  this,  our 
great  Puerto  Rico  business  incentives 
work  overtime  for  you. 

*Jn  the  sixth  year,  exemptions  are 
reduced  gradually,  but  they  can  last  as 
long  as  25  years,  depending  on  the 
development  zone  you  choose. 

Puerto  Rico, U.S.  A. 

The  ideal  second  home  tor  American  busines 


We  get  things  done. 


r  more  information  write  us  on  your  company  letterhead  Puerto  Rico  Economic  Development  Administration.  1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  Dept  FB-28.  New  York,  N  Y  10104 
Or  call  us  toll-free  1800)22  3-0699  Ask  for  Mr  Radames  Mayoral  In  New  York  State,  call  (212)  245-1200 


If  your  savings  or  investments  earn  $1,000  o 
$5,000  or  $10,000  or  even  more  in  interest 
this  year,  you  have  two  choices: 

1.  You  can  pay  taxes  on  it. 
2You  can  keep  it. 


'With  my  Nuveen  Bond  Fund 
I  get  to  do  a  lot  more 


aking  that 
kind  of 
money  in 
invest- 
ments is     "My  Nuveen  Bond  Fund  pays  9.72%  tax-free,  i  get  to  keep  a  lot  more  money  that  way." 


no  easy 
matter. 
You  study,  you  research, 
you  analyze,  you  look  for 
investments  that  are  both 
prudent  and  potentially 
profitable 

And  that's  precisely  the 
problem  with  many  inves- 
tors. You  spend  all  your 
time,  all  your  thinking 
before  you  make  the  in- 
vestment. And  no  time 
thinking  about  the  taxes 
you'll  have  to  pay  after  the 
investment  is  successful. 

At  Nuveen,  we'd  like  to 
suggest  you  think  about 
an  investment  that  allows 
you  to  make  it  and  keep 
it.  A  Nuveen  tax-free 
Bond  Fund. 

When  you  invest  in  a 
Nuveen  Tax-Exempt 
Bond  Fund  you  don't  pay 
a  penny  in  federal  tax  on 
the  interest  you  earn.  Not 
a  penny. 

Which  can  make  a  big 
difference  in  your  total  in- 
vestment picture. 

The  latest  series  of  the 
Nuveen  Tax-Exempt 
Bond  Fund  will  pay  you 
tax-free  interest  of  9.72% 
to  9.94%* 

If  you're  in  the  30%  joint 
federal  tax  bracket,  you'll 
need  to  find  a  taxable  in- 
vestment paying  13.89% 
just  to  equal  the  interest 
paid  by  the  latest  Nuveen 
Tax-Exempt  Bond  Fund.  If 
you're  in  the  50%  tax 
bracket,  you'll  need  to 
find  a  taxable  return 


higher  than  19%  just  to 
match  the  tax-free  interest 
you'll  earn  with  the  latest 
series  of  the  Nuveen  Tax- 
Exempt  Bond  Fund. 

That,  as  you  can  see. 
will  put  a  lot  more  money 
right  where  it  belongs.  In 
your  pocket. 

And  in  today's  econ- 
omy, where  can  you  find 
so  conservative  an  invest- 
ment paying  that  kind  of 
interest7 

The  fact  is,  Nuveen's 
Tax-Exempt  Bond  Fund 
offers  you  a  conservative 
opportunity  to  get  a  cur- 
rent and  continuing  high 
return. 

_  With  the  Nuveen  Tax- 
Exempt  Bond  Fund,  you 
start  off  getting  a  high  re- 
turn and  you  pay  abso- 
lutely no  federal  tax  on  it. 

What's  more,  with  the 
Nuveen  Tax-Exempt 
Bond  Fund,  you  continue 
to  get  your  high  tax-free 
interest  year  after  year* 

A  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt 
Bond  Fund  portfolio  is  di- 
versified so  as  to  reduce 
whatever  possibility  of 
credit  risk  there  may  be. 

And  every  bond  in  the 
fund  is  rated  "A"  or  better 
by  Moody's  or  Standard  & 
Poor's. 

It's  no  wonder,  then, 
that  to  date,  people  all 
over  America  have  inves- 
ted more  than  $11  bil- 
lion in  Nuveen  Tax- 
Exempt  Bond  Funds.  We 


believe  that  is  because 
nobody  knows  municipal 
bonds  like  Nuveen. 

Nuveen  has  been  deal- 
ing with  investors  for  85 
years  We  have  found 
they  share  two  goals  in 
common.  They  want  a 
current  and  continuing 
high  return  with  as  few 
speculative  characteris- 
tics as  possible. 

We  believe  the  Nuveen 
tax-free  bond  fund  cur- 
rently being  offered  can 


help  meet  those  goals. 

Which,  we  also  believe, 
makes  your  choice  an 
easy  one. 

For  more  complete  in- 
formation on  the  Nuveen 
Tax-Exempt  Bond  Fund 
Series  275,  including 
charges  and  expenses, 
send  for  a  prospectus  by 
telephoning  or  mailing 
the  coupon.  Read  it  care- 
fully before  you  invest  or 
send  money. 

•This  return  represents  the  net  annual  interest  income  for  each  year  but  the 
first  year,  after  annual  expenses,  divided  by  the  public  offering  price  on 
10720/83  The  return  will  vary  with  changes  in  interest  income  of  the  public 
offering  price,  with  the  payment  option  chosen  and  with  the  amount  inves- 
ted Interest  income  will  remain  the  same  as  long  as  the  portfolio  remains 
intact.  In  the  first  year,  the  range  will  be  9.68%  to  9.91%.  Interest  income 
may  be  subject  to  state  and  local  taxes  Member  SIPC. 

CALL  YOUR  INVESTMENT  BROKER  OR  ADVISER 
OR  TOLL-FREE  (800)  221-4276 
EXCEPT  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  CALL  (212)  208-2300. 

Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Bond  Fund  fb  n  21/83 

140  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10005 

Please  send  me  free  information,  including  a  prospectus, 
on  the  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Bond  Fund,  Series  275.  I  am 
interested  in: 

□  receiving  tax-free  income 
□  monthly      □  quarterly      □  semi-annually 

□  automatic  reinvestment  of  tax-free  income  so  I  can  get 
the  benefits  of  compounding. 


city 


zip 


home  telephone 


business  telephone 


the  name  of  my  broker 


■     my  brokerage  lirm 

I  would  anticipate  an  initial  investment  of  $_ 


city 


-J 


John  Nuveen  &  Co.  Incorporated  140  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10005  •  209  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60604 
anta/ Austin/Boston/Houston/ Juneau/Los  Angeles/Miami/Minneapohs/Philadelphia/Phoenix/San  Francisco/Seattle/Washmgton,  D.C. 


9.72  to  9.94% 
tax-free 


Everyone  gave  up  on  Woolwortb  after  it 
failed  in  discounting.  Everyone,  that  is, 
except  the  old  guard. 


"We're  moving! 
We're  alive!" 


By  Geoffrey  Smith 


When  John  W.  (Bud)  Lynn  was 
named  vice  chairman  of  F.W. 
Wool  worth  Co.  in  1980  at  the 
age  of  59,  he  figured  it  was  the  last  job 
he  would  ever  hold  at  the  five-and- 
dime.  Lynn  was  a  variety-store  man 
who  started  in  the  Woolworth  stock- 
room after  only  two  years  of  college. 
As  vice  chairman  he  was  given  the 
thankless  task  of  pulling  the  company 
out  of  its  Spanish,  Mexican  and  U.K. 
operations,  while  the  company's  fu- 
ture was  being  shaped  by  younger 
men  with  high-powered  discounting 
backgrounds. 


Then,  one  year  ago,  Bud  Lynn's 
tranquil  future  changed  forever. 
Chairman  Edward  F.  Gibbons  died 
suddenly  in  October  1982,  one  month 
after  taking  a  $286  million  aftertax 
writeoff  on  the  division  he  had  staked 
his  career  on:  the  $2  billion  (sales) 
Woolco  discount  chain.  To  nearly  ev- 
eryone's surprise,  the  Woolworth 
board  named  Lynn,  at  61,  chief  execu- 
tive officer. 

Within  a  few  months  all  the  bright 
young  men  stalked  off  in  a  huff.  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Operating  Officer 
Richard  L.  Anderson,  47,  resigned  to 
become  executive  vice  president  at 
Melville.  The  head  of  U.S.  Woolworth 


and  Woolco  operations,  Bruce  G. 
bright,  54,  went  back  to  Dayton-H 
son's  Target  discount  chain,  fr 
which  he  had  been  recruited  one  y 
before.  Executive  vice  presidcnt-m 
keting  Allan  L.  Pennington,  42,  wl 
had  been  in  charge  of  corporate  dev 
opment,  formed  a  consulting  firm 

With  the  whiz  kids  gone,  W 
Street  analysts  and  Business  Week  m 
azine  pronounced  Woolworth  ad 
without  a  merchandising  strateg 
doomed  to  go  on  being  one  of  the  lea 
profitable  and  slowest  growing  of  U 
retailers.  All  Bud  Lynn  could  do,  th| 
speculated,  was  to  wait  out  the  l\ 
years  to  collect  his  gold  watch. 

Well,  guess  again.  When  Bud  Lyr 
got  his  unexpected  chance  to  scq 
one  for  the  old  guard,  he  hit  tl 
ground  running,  simultaneously  ri 
working  the  financial  basics,  cor] 
pletely  refurbishing  and  remerchai 
dising  his  variety  stores,  and  aggrei 
sively  opening  up  several  entirel 
new  retailing  ventures. 

For  20  years,  during  which  even  s 
old  dime  store  man  like  Bud  Lyr) 
could  see  the  strategy  was  all  wronj 
the  core  Woolworth  variety-sto! 
business  had  been  milked  to  makei 
go  of  Woolco.  "They  scattered  the 
shots,  that's  all,"  says  Lynn.  "Wook 
would  open  one  store  in  ColumbuJ 
Ohio  and  move  on  to  her  mark 
while  K  mart  opened  Uj  ,  foun 

five  stores  in  Columbus  and  g 
economies  of  distribution  and,  moi 


5 
31 


Woolwortb  Chairman  John  W.  Lynn  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  company's  landmark  1913  "Cathedral  of  Commerce"  tower 
"One  lousy  crap  game  is  enough." 
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Some  free  samples  from 

Trivial  Pursuit  - 
he  new  board  game  that's, 
sweeping  the  country! 


r  the  first  time  ever 
2  phenomenon  of 
via  has  been  turned 
:o  a  full-fledged 
ard  game,  chockful 
tantalizing  trivia 
estions. 

Here  are  some  free 
nples  right  from  the 
me  to  test  your 
ivia  IQ: 

What's  the  southern- 
most state  in  the  U.S.? 
Mow  many  grooves  are 
hn  one  side  of  a  45  rpm 
record? 

pow  deep  is  mark  twain? 
What's  the  strongest 
muscle  in  the  human 
wdy? 


5.  What  movie  star  died 
at  the  age  of  14  but  left 
a  son  who  also  made 
movies? 

(Answers  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.) 

One  reason  that 
Trivial  Pursuit™ has 
become  so  popular 
so  fast  is  that 
it's  so  easy  to 
play.  You  can 
move  in  either 
direction  as  you  try 
to  collect  the  6  chips 
(one  for  each  subject 
category)  that  you 
need  to  win. 

But  watch  out! 
Your  opponents  get  to 
pick  the  subject  of 
your  last  question. 


The  boxed  sets  contain 
1,000  glossy  cards  with 
6  trivia  questions 
each. 


Scoring  chips  are  color-coded  by* 
subject:  Entertainment,  Sports 
&  Leisure,  History,  Geography, 
Science  &  Nature,  Art  &  Literatu$ 


And  there 
more:  The 
Silver  Screen 
and  All-Star  Sports 
editions  (with  6,000 
new  trivia  questions  in 
each!)  are  available 
right  now.  And  others 
are  on  the  way. 
So  the  fun  has 
only  just  begun. 


i   Two  new 

\    editions  are 

I    already  here! 


ANSWERS: 
1.  Hawaii.  2.  One. 

3.  Two  fathoms  or  12  feel 

4.  The  tongue. 

5.  Rm  Tin  Tin. 


Selchow  S  Righlei  Co  Bay  Shore  N' 


"lb  get  on  American  1 
one  of  the  highest  priorities 


Foreign  Affairs 


"According  to  Arkady  Schevchenko,  the  highest- 
ranking  Soviet  diplomat  ever  to  defect  to  the  United 
States,  American  viewers  and  networks  are  prime 
targets  of  the  KGB  disinformation  program . . .  ABC 
senior  correspondent  John  Scali  says,  'Disinfor- 
mation is  a  major  intelligence  weapon.  The  Soviets 
are  masters  at  spreading  rumors— I  wish  we  were 
as  good.'"  (From  John  Weisman's  "Why  American 
TV  Is  So  Vulnerable  to  Foreign  Propaganda.") 

The  News  Curtain 

"During  a  month-long  period,  I  monitored  the 
handling  of  news  from  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  three 
major  evening  newscasts . . .  Prime -time  TV  did 
not  report  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet-related 
issues  with  the  detail,  depth  or  continuity  thafs 
required  if  we  are  to  construct  a  coherent  image . . . 
Among  the  specific  faults  I  found  were  these:  the 
generally  low  visibility  of  the  networks'  Moscow 
correspondents,  an  emphasis  on  the  dramatic  and 
pictorial,  lack  of  follow-up  on  major  stories,  and 
the  niggardly  allocation  of  time  to  stories  about  the 
USSR."  (From  "Is  TV's  Coverage  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Adequate?"  by  Harrison  E.  Salisbury.) 

A  Diplomat's  Views 

"Arms  control  and  the  specter  of  nuclear  war  is 
'the  single  most  important  question  in  international 
affairs,'  says  veteran  diplomatist  Averell  Harriman, 
and  deserves  the  fullest  reporting  and  discussion 
on  TV  news  programs  and  documentaries ...  In  their 
coverage  of  foreign  affairs,  TV  people  too  often 
'pick  up  some  trivial'  peripheral  event  that  has  a 
certain  eye-catching  news  value  and  'overplay  it, 
neglecting  the  tough  stuff  that  reporters  find  difficult 
to  get  hold  of  and,  in  many  cases,  to  understand.'" 
(From  "Averell  Harriman:  Grading  World  Leaders" 
by  Neil  Hickey.) 


The  views  Americans  have  about  world  affairs 
depend  on  how  well  informed  we  are.  TV  Guide's 
ongoing  examination  of  how  the  networks  cover 
foreign  developments  adds  to  that  understanding, 
and  helps  put  television  news  reporting  into  per- 
spective for  our  readers.  It's  one  example  of  the  in- 
sights that  nearly  38  million  adults  expect  from 
TV  Guide.  Every  week. 


TV 

GUIDE 


TRIANGLE  PUBLICATIONS,  INC 

Guide K  and  the  TV  Guide  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Triangle  Publications,  Inc. 


Pan  Am  WorldPass  In  1984 

Now  The  Richest  Frequent  Traveler  Prograr 
In  The  World  Is  Even  Richer. 


WorldPass"'1  participants  already 
know  that  WorldPass  is  richer  than 
other  frequent  flyer  programs.  This 
year,  it's  even  richer  with  new  and 
easier  ways  to  accumulate  mileage, 
and  more  generous  awards  to 
choose  from. 

Richer  For  U.S. 
And  International 
Travelers. 

Pan  Am  flies  to  48  cities  in 
the  U.S.  And  we  reach  more  cities 
throughout  the  world  than  ever 
before.  Including  Brussels,  Milan, 
Seoul,  Taipei,  Dubrovnik,  Zagreb 
and  four  more  Caribbean  islands. 

So  whether  you  fly  in  the  U.S. 
or  throughout  the  world,  you  can 
accumulate  mileage  more  quickly 
on  Pan  Am. 


Pan  Am  FT  WorldPass 


U.S.30 


■MBA 


FIRST  CLASS 
mtt>  04/01784' 


Richer  With  Sheraton, 
Inter-Continental®  And  Hertz. 

This  year,  you'll  benefit  when  you  fly  Pan  Am 
and  stay  at  more  than  230  Inter-Continental 
or  Sheraton  Hotels  or  rent  a  car  at  nearly  100 
participating  Hertz  locations.  Earn  500  to  7,000 
mileage  credits  each  time.+ 


Richer  With  More  1 
Generous  Awards. 

With  just  40,000  mileage  credits,  you  can 
earn  2  free  Cabin  Class  tickets  to  any  Pan  Am 
city  in  the  U.S.,  including  Honolulu.  Or  to  Mex 
or  the  Caribbean. 

90,000  mileage  credits  qualify  you  for  our 
new  U.S.  30  in  First  Class.  30  days  unlimited 
travel  in  the  U.S.,  including  Hawaii. 

And  there  are  31  other  WorldPass  travel 
awards  which  can  be  used  for  U.S.  or 
international  travel  to  98  cities  in  40  countries 
on  six  continents.* 

Enroll  In  WorldPass  Now. 
Call  1-800-348-8000. 

The  annual  membership  fee  for  WorldPas; 
is  $25.  Applications  are  also  available  at  any 
Pan  Am  office  or  from  your  Travel  Agent. 


Pan .  m^tbu  Can't  Beat  The  Experience 

T  Certain  restrict!      .  l  ply. 'International  destinations  subject  to  local  governments' approval  ™ 


Dewar's  Unto  Clients. 

Just  call  either  of  our  toll-free  numbers.  Give  the  gift  of  Dewar's*  "White  Label"' 
fine  Scotch  whisky.  Dewar's . . .  one  of  the  good  things  in  life  that  never  varies.  ■ 

DEWAR'S  UNTO  OTHERS. 

  CALL800-238-4373 

OR 800-528-6148. 


WALK  ITALIAN,  FLUENTLY. 


How  do  you  walk 
Italian?  Take  a  fine 
Italian  design  and  build 
it  to  French  Shriner  standards. 
With  over  100  years  of  experience 
behind  each  shoe,  you  can  walk 
the  best  of  both  worlds . . . 
and  be  in  fashion  wherever  you  go. 

THE  SIGNATURE  COLLECTION 
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This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an 
offer  to  buy  these  securities  The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus 


October  13.  1983 

7,000,000  Shares 


W*  TRIBUNE  COMPANY 


Common  Stock 

(without  par  value) 


Price  $26.75  Per  Share 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  in  which  this 
announcement  is  circulated  only  from  such  of  the  undersigned 
as  may  legally  offer  these  securities  in  such  State 


Salomon  Brothers  Inc 

Bear,  Stearns  &  Co. 
William  Blair  &  Company 
Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc. 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Prudential-Bache    L.  F.  Rothschild,  Unterberg,  Towbin 

Securities 

Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets 


The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber 

Incorporated 

Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette 

Securities  Corporation 

Hambrecht  &  Quist 

Incorporated 

Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 


A.  G.  Becker  Paribas 

Incorporated 

Alex.  Brown  &  Sons 
Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 

Incorporated 

E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 


Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb 

Incorporated 

Shearson/American  Express  Inc. 


Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc. 
A.  G.  Edwards  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Robertson,  Colman  &  Stephens 
ABD  Securities  Corporation 


Wertheim  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Wood  Gundy  Incorporated 
Montgomery  Securities  Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Thomson  McKinnon  Securities  Inc. 
Advest,  Inc. 


Allen  &  Company 

Incorporated 

Arnhold  and  S.  Bleichroeder,  Inc.         Atlantic  Capital         Basle  Securities  Corporation 

Corporation 

Daiwa  Securities  America  Inc.     Dominion  Securities  Ames  Inc.     F.  Eberstadt  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Robert  Fleming  Kleinwort,  Benson 

Incorporated  Incorporated 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden  Inc. 


EuroPartners  Securities  Corporation 
Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co.  Inc. 

Nomura  Securities  International,  Inc.  Rothschild  Inc. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 
S.  G.  Warburg  &  Co.  Ltd.  Yamaichi  International  (America),  Inc. 


The  Nikko  Securities  Co. 

International,  Inc. 

Sogen  Securities  Corporation 


ts  crawling  all  over  that  one,  too. 
t  forget  the  idea  of  closing  down 
B  of  old  dime  stores,  especially  in 
:aying  urban  locations,  and  taking 
ther  writeoffs.  "We've  closed  too 
ny  Woolworth  stores  as  it  is,"  he 
s.  "Sure,  if  you're  looking  at  the 
mbers,  you'd  say  close  them.  But 
at  was  it  due  to?  It  was  due  to  the 
mg  merchandise,  poor  upkeep  of 
store  and  the  failure  to  manage 
m  properly.  All  due  to  the  neglect 
Woolworth  because  of  Woolco." 
iow  did  "the  wrong  merchandise" 
ep  into  Woolworth  stores?  "Oh, 
s  say  a  lady's  skirt  was  selling  well 
the  larger  stores  where  we  carried 
ht  different  varieties,"  Lynn  re- 
;s.  "The  theory  was  take  the  two 
tselling  skirts  and  put  them  in  the 
aller  stores.  Well,  it  doesn't  work 
t  way.  There  are  different  custom- 
)rofiles.  Different  traffic  patterns." 


fe  operate  profitable 
»res  in  Harlem  and  in 
eenwich.  You  just  mer- 
andise  differently.  You 
mldn't  have  any  wearing 
parel  in  Greenwich." 


Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  he 
s,  Woolworth  has  always  sold  to  an 
isually  wide  array  of  income 
ups.  "We  operate  stores  in  Harlem 
1  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,"  says  Lynn, 
riey're  both  very  profitable.  You 
t  merchandise  differently.  You 
uldn't  have  wearing  apparel  of  any 
d  in  Greenwich,  but  you  would  in 
rlem — especially  ladies'  handbags, 
a'd  have  big  cosmetics  and  statio- 
y  departments  in  Harlem,  smaller 
:s  in  Greenwich." 
a  other  cases,  Woolworth  had  for- 
ten  its  retailing  roots  and  started 
:ring  merchandise  customers 
n't  expect  to  find  in  a  dime  store, 
lat's  why  we've  cut  down  on  high- 
:e  ladies'  dresses  and  major  appli- 
es, and  expanded  our  basic  lines 
;  candy,  health  and  beauty  aids." 
o  underscore  the  new  discipline, 
re  managers  must  now  position 
>ds  on  their  shelves  according  to  an 
n-by-item  Plan-O-Gram.  They  re- 
er  merchandise  with  electronic 
ids,  thereby  cutting  to  four  hours  a 
orious  procedure  that  used  to  take 
)  days. 

Voolworth  stores  are  also  getting  a 
ripletely  new  look,  for  very  practi- 
reasons.  Merchandise  displayed  in 

comers  of  most  stores  normally 
s  far  less  well  than  goods  stacked 

the  aisles.  So  refurbished  Wool- 
rths  have  huge  arrow-shaped  diag- 
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Dewar's  Unto  Pals. 

Just  call  either  of  our  toll-free  numbers.  Give  the  gift  of  Dewar's'1  "White  Label"  -' 
fine  Scotch  whisky  Dewar's . . .  one  of  the  good  things  in  life  that  never  varies. 

OR80O528-6148.  *  ?  " 


Void  where  prohibited  by  law.  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  •  86.8  proof  •  ©1983  Schenley  Imports  Co.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


TELEVISION  THIS  GOOD 
DESERVES  TO  SURVIVE. 

Last  year,  NATURE  captured  the  hearts  of  the  critics,  a  shelf  full 
of  awards  and  one  of  the  largest  audiences  of  any  PBS  series. 

This  year,  it's  back.  With  26  fascinating  episodes  exploring  the 
unseen  mysteries  of  the  natural  world. 

You  see,  when  Sperry  decided  to  underwrite  a  television  series, 
this  was  the  natural  selection.  11     

^SPER^Y 

WE  UNDERSTAND  HOW  IMPORTANT 
IT  IS  TO  LISTEN. 


Every  Sunday  at  8PM  on  PBS.  Check  local  listings.  A  production  of  WNET/THIRTEEN,  New  York. 

<S  Sperry  Corporation,  1983. 
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This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  these  securities. 

The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 


New  Issue  /  October  31, 1983 


11,000,000  Shares 


CSX  Corporation 

Common  Stock 

($1  par  value) 


Price  $24.25  Per  Share 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  in  which  this 
announcement  is  circulated  only  from  such  of  the  undersigned 
as  may  legally  offer  these  securities  in  such  State. 


Salomon  Brothers  Inc 

Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb 

Incorporated 

Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets 

The  First  Boston  Corporation  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  Bear,  Stearns  &  Co. 

A.  G.  Becker  Paribas  Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons 

Incorporated  Incorporated 

Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc.         Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 

Securities  Corporation  Incorporated 

Hambrecht  &  Quist  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc.  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 

Incorporated  Incorporated 

Lazard  Freres  &  Co.  Prudential-Bache  L.  F.  Rothschild,  Unterberg,  Towbin 

Securities 

Shearson/American  Express  Inc.  Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Wertheim  &  Co.,  Inc.  Wheat,  First  Securities,  Inc.  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc. 

A.  G.  Edwards  &  Sons,  Inc.    Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  Inc.    Thomson  McKinnon  Securities  Inc. 


Dewars  Unto  Partners. 

Just  call  either  of  our  toll-free  numbers.  Give  the  gift  of  Dewars*  "White  Label"  "J 
fine  Scotch  whisky.  Dewar's . . .  one  of  the  good  things  in  life  that  never  varies. " 

DEWARS  UNTO  OTHERS. 
^iiflfeMfc.  CALL800-238-4373 

OR800-528-6148. 


(  al  aisles  pointing  into  the  corners 
1  lere  there  are  dramatic  corner  dis- 
]  iys.  In  the  larger  stores,  the  center 
;  iles  are  gone  in  favor  of  a  circular 
'  icetrack"  that  doubles  aisle  expo- 
se. Shelves  have  been  lowered  to  a 
'  )man-size  5-foot-4. 

Eye-catching  multilevel  displays  of 
i  ;rchandise  have  been  pushed  up  to 
i  s  very  door  of  the  store.  Unappeal- 
ig  cash  registers  have  been  shoved 
i  t  of  sight  on  the  side. 

With  120  stores  refurbished  and  re- 
i  ;rchandised  to  date,  sales  gains  in 
I  th  the  best  and  the  worst  locations 
; ;  running  20%  to  40% — a  truly  out- 
!  inding  improvement  even  in  a 
I  ightening  retail  environment. 

But  to  achieve  his  corporate  goals  of 
sl6%  return  on  equity  and  a  10% 

rnings  growth  rate  (a  little  bit  above 
ijerage  for  variety  and  discount  ma- 
i  s),  Bud  Lynn  is  not  just  sticking  to 


inn  is  venturing  into  new 
-eas  of  retailing  that 
nount  to  a  complete  shift 
i  tactics  for  Woolworth. 


lat  he  knows  best.  He's  also  Ventur- 
is into  new  areas  of  retailing  that 
nount  to  a  complete  shift  in  tactics 
f  Woolworth.  Instead  of  expanding 
i  his  high-volume,  low-ticket  mer- 
andising  core  by  going  back  into 
^counting  ("One  lousy  crap  game  is 
ough,"  he  laughs),  he  is  looking  for 
§h-margin  niches  in  specialty  retail- 
E,  either  by  acquisition  or  startup. 
His  first  steps  have  been  into  chil- 
isn's  wearing  apparel,  notably  with 
e  August  acquisition  for  $27  mil- 
m  of  Holtzman's  Little  Folk  Shop, 
the  largest  in  the  field  domesti- 
lly.  "They  have  now  about  115 
)res — both  Little  Folks,  a  full-priced 
eration,  and  Kids  Mart,  a  discount 
eration,"  says  Lynn.  "They'll  have 
out  400  stores  within  the  next  five 
iars,  completely  independent  of 
oolworth.  Their  return  on  invest- 
2nt  is  higher  than  Woolworth's  and 
s  a  business  we  can  really  expand, 
addition,  we're  starting  up  chil- 
d's wear  stores  in  Canada  and  West 
irmany,  spearheaded  by  people  who 
ve  considerable  expertise  in  that 
Id.  And  we're  looking  right  now  at 
rther  acquisitions  and  startups  in 
e  specialty  store  field." 
Can  Bud  Lynn  and  the  old  guard 
illy  reverse  decades  of  decline  at 
oolworth? 

"We've  got  a  long  way  to  go,"  he 
Dlies,  taking  a  confident  drag  on  his 
?ar.  "But  we're  moving.  We're 
ve."  It  sure  looks  that  way.  ■ 


"White  Label! 


Void  where  prohibited  by  law.  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  •  86.8  proof  •  <ol983  Schenley  Imports  Co.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


Why  Accountemps  personnel  outperform  other  temporaries. 

Theylre 
specialists. 

If  your  accounting  department  has  problems  they  didn't  count  on.  If  your 
bookkeeper  is  backed  up  with  work.  If  your  data  processing  people  have 
more  data  than  they  can  process.  Accountemps  specialists  are  available  to 
help  your  staff  catch  up — or  prevent  it  from  falling  behind 

Accountemps  employees  are  available  at  a  moment's  notice  to  work  a 
day,  a  week,  a  month  or  longer.  And  there's  almost  no  time  wasted  orient- 
ing our  people  because  they're  slightly  over-qualified  to  get  the  job  done 
quickly,  accurately  and  cost  effectively. 

Call  any  one  of  80  offices  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 
Accountemps  will  send  you  one  ^m^a^^^^m 
specialist  <>r  a  Matt  of      right  away  ISllffrlTllHiO^ 
We  help  keep  your  temporary  €2vvUUlllvllBIJiJ. 
problems  temporary  Rmt  an  Exp€)1  JT 


1VH>  Robert  Half  Intcmjhonal  liu  All  otlkts  inttcptnckntK  owned  .intl  operated 
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Your  bu 

growth 
So  should 


AT&T  introdt 


Genesis  is  the  beginning 
of  your  very  own 
telesystem.  It  remembers 
phone  numbers  and 
dials  them  with  just  a 
touch.  It  displays  the 
day,  date  and  time.  It 
even  has  a  speaker. 

And  the  Genesis 
telesystem  works  with 
most  existing  office 
communications 
equipment. 

But  even  more 
important,  Genesis 
telesystem  grows 
with  your  needs. 

Add  an  optional 
cartridge,  and 
you  have  one- 
touch  access  to 
call  forwarding, 
call  waiting  and 
3-way  calling. 
Or  add  another 
cartridge,  and 
you  have  the 
convenience  of 
continuous 
automatic 
re-dial  of 
busy  or 
unanswered 
numbers. 


<*ti*-_. 
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IESIS  Telesystem. 


Clear  Eras* 

o 

Record 

Scan 
Backward 

Scan 
Forward 

Nam*/ 
Number 

■ddhI 

DDI 

BD 

DDI 

DD 

M   |  N 

DD 

no 

Back 

Space 

There's  even  a  cartridge  that  prevents 
unauthorized  use. 
And  that's  only  half  of  it.  Soon, 
you'll  be  able  to  replace  your  personal 
phone  book  with  an  electronic  direc- 
tory. It  memorizes  names  and  numbers 
in  alphabetical  order.  The  Genesis 
telesystem  will  even  replace  that 
string  around  your  finger.  Its  elec- 
tronic reminder  cartridge  won't  let 
you  forget  special  occasions,  or 
important  business  meetings.  And 
because  the  Genesis  telesystem 
can  be  customized  to  expand  with 
your  needs,  it  will  replace  one  more 
thing . .  .obsolescence. 
Genesis  telesystem.  Its  growth 
potential  can  help  your 
growth  potential. 
We  set  the  standards. 


See  it  at  your  AT&T  Phone  Center, 
now  at  thousands  of  leading  retail  stores. 


John  Ong  is  betting  the future  of  B.F.  Good- 
rich on  chemicals.  Its  a  bet  that  is  bound  to 
pay  off — at  least  someday. 


A  new  act 
in  Akron 


By  John  A.  Byrne 


It  is  easy  to  question  whether 
B.F.  Goodrich  Chairman  John  Ong 
is  making  the  right  moves. 
Less  than  12  months  after  he 
stopped  selling  car  tires  to  Detroit,  for 
example,  automakers  are  having  their 
best  year  since  1978.  Akron-based 
Goodrich,  meanwhile,  has  spent  some 
$800  million  to  double  its  capacity  in 
the  versatile  plastic  polyvinyl  chloride 
(PVC),  and  that  industry  had  been  in 
its  deepest  decline  since  the  Depres- 
sion. The  result:  The  company's  di- 


minished tire  business  now  brings  in 
more  than  twice  the  earnings  of  its 
barely  profitable  chemical  operations. 

"I'm  plagued  with  doubts  all  the 
time,"  says  Ong.  But  he  isn't  plagued 
enough  to  waver,  and  Ong  clearly 
thinks  the  worst  is  over.  Earnings 
help  make  the  case.  Goodrich  lost 
over  $30  million  last  year,  but  1983 
profits  should  top  $35  million  on  rec- 
ord revenues  of  $3.2  billion. 

Goodrich  is  coming  out  of  the  re- 
cession a  very  different  company  from 
the  one  it  was  when  Ong  took  over  in 
1979.  He  has  slashed  the  work  force 


by  30%,  to  roughly  30,000,  pulled  a 
of  many  marginal  businesses  a 
pumped  a  total  of  $1.3  billion  in 
operations.  Today  more  than  half 
Goodrich's  assets  are  chemicals,  v< 
sus  less  than  30%  four  years  ago. 

The  strategy  is  simple:  Make  Gog 
rich  the  most  diversified  of  the  tj 
tiremakers.  And  Ong,  a  Harvard  La 
School  graduate,  is  implementii 
ideas  that  were  developed  by  his  pi 
decessor,  Pendleton  Thomas,  wl 
came  to  Goodrich  from  Atlantic  Ri 
field  Co.  in  1971.  "He  cleaned  up 
house,  put  out  the  fire  and  got  a  tea 
together  to  move  ahead,"  says  On 
"I'm  marching  along  that  road." 

The  aim  is  to  make  polyvinyl  chl 
ride,  used  to  manufacture  pipe,  sidii 
and  floor  coverings,  among  oth 
things,  the  basis  of  Goodrich's  growtl 
PVC  isn't  new  to  the  company,  whi 
built  the  industry's  first  commerci 
plants  in  the  Forties.  But  because  ne 
ly  half  of  all  PVC  is  used  in  constni 
tion,  demand  is  highly  cyclical. 

Recently  demand  had  been  low.  ] 
the  end  of  last  year  PVC  plants  we 
operating  at  only  55%  of  capaci 
(with  65%  a  typical  break-even  leve 
But  capacity  utilization  is  now  up 
80%.  In  1982  chemical  operatioi 
eked  out  a  meager  $9.2  million  ope 
ating  income  on  $1  billion  sales.  "V 
persisted  with  our  capital  spendin 
and  we  knew  we  were  going  to  pay 


B.F  Goodrich  c. 
Picking  winner 


an  John  Ong 
the  long  haul. 
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The  huge  Sun  Company  refinery.  A  24-hour-a- 
day  operation  that  calls  for  round-the-clock  security. 

Pinkerton  provides 
it- from  the  vital  dispatch 
office  to  patrols  throughout 
the  site's  600  acres.  With 
extensive  on-site  training, 
alert  Pinkerton  security  offi- 
cers work  closely  with 
internal  security,  trusted 
to  handle  any  emergency. 

Wherever  you're  located,  you 
can  experience  the  same  peace 
of  mind  we  bring  Sun  in  Toledo, 
because  Pinkerton  offers  the 
same  high-caliber  services  at  all 
of  our  over  1 40  offices  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada. 
From  patrols  to  K-9s,  investi- 
gators and  electronic  equip- 
ment experts. 

Pinkerton's  national  rep- 
utation is  built  on  our  local 
reputation  among  clients  from 
Toledo  to  your  own  city. 

Pinkerton  security  is  right 
where  you  are.  Listed  in  your 
Yellow  Pages  under  "Security." 

PROTECTED  BY 
PINKERTON 


price,  short  term,"  Ong  explains.  "We 
just  didn't  think  it  would  be  as  great 
as  it  was." 

Along  the  way,  however,  Goodrich  • 
picked  up  some  bargains.  Ong  was 
able  to  buy  two  modern  plants  from 
Diamond  Shamrock  in  1982  for  $125 
million.  He  figures  Goodrich  saved 
"hundreds  of  millions"  by  not  having 
to  build  from  scratch,  and  he  elimi- 
nated a  competitor  as  well. 

All  this  leaves  Ong  in  an  enviable 
position — if  PVC  demand  comes 
back.  With  roughly  25%  of  the  mar- 
ket, Goodrich  is  twice  as  big  as  sec- 
ond-ranked Tenneco,  and  it  also  is  the 
industry's  low-cost  producer.  Lever- 
age bodes  well  for  future  profits,  too. 
For  every  penny  per  pound  that  the 
PVC  price  rises,  Goodrich  earns  33 
cents  per  share. 

Ong  also  wants  to  move  away  from 
low-margin  commodity  resins.  These 
now  account  for  over  half  of  Good- 
rich's PVC  sales,  but  he  thinks  he  can 
expand  to  produce  more  finished 
products.  One  possibility:  bottles,  po- 
tentially a  huge  market. 

Goodrich  isn't  deserting  the  tire 
business.  Ong  just  thinks  his  com- 
pany can't  afford  to  be  all  things  to  all 
customers.  "If  I  ran  our  tire  business 
the  way  Goodyear  does,  I'd  be  nuts," 
he  explains.  "In  good  times  we  made 
very  little  money  in  Detroit;  in  bad 


times,  we  were  losing  money." 

The  decision  to  stop  supplying  to 
Detroit  cost  him  perhaps  $120  mil- 
lion in  sales  this  year.  But  by  going 
after  private-label  business  in  the  re- 
placement market  more  aggressively, 
Goodrich  has  already  offset  that  loss. 
More  important,  the  company  no 
longer  is  obliged  to  run  the  big  R&D 
programs  that  automakers  demand. 


Goodrich  isn't  deserting 
tires.  Ong  just  thinks  his 
company  can't  be  all  things 
to  all  customers.  "If  I  ran  our 
tire  business  the  way  Good- 
year does,  I'd  be  nuts.  In 
good  times  we  made  very 
little  money;  in  bad  times, 
we  were  losing  money." 


Instead,  some  of  that  money  is  fund- 
ing a  niche-picking  strategy  that  em- 
phasizes high-performance,  branded 
radials. 

All  this  helped  Ong's  tire  business 
do  remarkably  well  during  the  reces- 
sion. Goodrich  now  ranks  second  be- 
hind Goodyear  in  profitability  among 
the  leading  U.S.  tiremakers.  Ong  cred- 
its Patrick  Ross,  president  of  the  tire 
group,  with  the  transformation.  "He 
made  the  decision.  If  it  had  been  a  big 


fiasco,  he  would  have  been  the  fi 
guy  to  bite  the  dust.  I  would  ha 
perhaps,  been  the  second." 

Even  though  Ong  is  pleased  w 
his  position  in  chemicals  and  tii| 
there  is  still  work  to  do  at  Goodric 
engineered-products  group.  It  mail 
everything  from  conveyor  belts  | 
roofing  and  accounts  for  25%  of  tc| 
sales.  Losses  were  $40  million  1 
year,  largely  because  of  a  reorgani! 
tion  writeoff.  Ong  has  recently 
stalled  new  management  and  sold! 
outmoded  plants.  He  hopes  more  e| 
cient,  nonunion  production  will  ii 
prove  margins. 

All  this  is  part  of  a  long  and  pain) 
restructuring.  It  seems  nearly  co 
plete,  but  the  results  aren't  appare 
yet.  One  man  who  claims  to  see  ( 
potential  is  Leonard  Bogner,  an  ai 
lyst  at  First  Manhattan.  He  thin 
Goodrich  will  earn  $5.50  per  shi 
next  year — an  alltime  high— and  ss 
$10  is  possible  later,  if  PVC  demano 
strong. 

With  the  company's  stock  curre 
ly  selling  in  the  mid-30s,  well  bel< 
book,  that  might  make  Goodrich 
attractive  investment.  But  not 
short-term  traders.  "I'm  trying  not 
run  this  one  quarter  or  even  one  y« 
at  a  time,"  concludes  Ong.  "We  ji 
want  to  pick  winners  and  succe 
over  the  long  haul."  ■ 


This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  these  securities. 

The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 

$50,000,000 

Texas  International  Company 

9%  Senior  Subordinated  Oil  Indexed  Notes 
due  October  1, 1995 

[Interest  payable  April  1  and  October  1] 

Each  $  1 ,000  face  amount  Note  shall  be  payable  at  maturity  at 
its  Indexed  Principal  Amount,  which  is  the  greater  of  $1 ,000 
or  the  Crude  Oil  Price  multiplied  by  29  barrels  of  Crude  Oil. 


Price  100% 

plus  accrued  interest  from  October  1.  1983 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  are  obtainable  in  any  State  from  the  undersigned 
and  such  other  dealers  as  may  lawfully  offer  these  securities  in  such  State. 

Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 

INCORPORATED 

October  24,  3  983 


"You  have  business 
in  England  and  you're 
flying  KLM?" 


"Sure*  I  can  get  to  19  cities 
n  the  UK*  from  Amsterdam 

irports? 


<LM's  747's  to 
>terdam  and  connect  to 
ties  in  the  U.K.  —including 
e  which  have  no  connections 
1  London's  Heathrow. 

jetting  to  the  U.K.  is  easy 
1  you  fly  KLM  and  make  your 
ections  in  Amsterdam.  All 
ections  are  made  at  one  airport 
e  terminal.  Your  baggage  is 
rerred  automatically  and  you 
:  have  to  clear  customs  until 
each  your  final  destination, 
fbu  can  also  connect  to  80 
t  cities  on  the  Continent  and 
are  no  more  than  90  minutes 


You  can  fly  to  these  19  cities  in  the  U.K.  from 
Amsterdam:  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  East  Midlands,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Guernsey, 
Hull,  Jersey,  Leeds,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
Norwich,  Southampton,  Southend,  and  Tees-Side. 


If  you're  not  making  immediate 
connections,  you  can  Stay-on-the- 
Way  in  Amsterdam.  Royal  Class  anc 
Business  Class  passengers  get  a  free 
hotel  room  overnight  or  for  the  day, 
a  $15  meal  and  beverage  credit  at 
your  hotel  and  transfers  between  the 
airport  and  the  central  railway  sta- 
tion, compliments  of  the  Holland 
Promotion  Foundation. 

KLM's  747's  fly  nonstop  from 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York.  So  the  next 
time  you're  traveling  to  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  Far  East  or  Africa,  fly 
KLM,  the  airline  of  the  international 
business  traveler.  Call  your  Travel 
Agent,  corporate  travel  department 
or  KLM.  j. 


The  Reliable  Airline.  KLM 

Royal  Dutch  Airlines 


On  the  Docket 


Companies  cant  move  their  plants  until 
labor  contracts  expire,  says  the  NLRB — at 
least  under  the  Democrats. 


To  leave  or 
not  to  leave 


ent.  "It  says  that  what  is  not  specifi- 
cally reserved  to  management  in  the 
contract  is  granted  to  labor,  rather 
than  the  other  way  around." 

Now  the  NLRB  is  studying  the  is- 
sue once  again,  and — with  three  out  of 
four  board  members  now  Reagan  ap- 
pointees— the  board  may  well  reverse 


By  Richard  Greene 


Back  in  September  1982,  after 
failing  to  get  union  givebacks, 
Thorsen  Tool  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  $7.8  billion  (sales)  Household  Inter- 
national, decided  to  move  a  money- 
losing  milling  operation  from  Empori- 
um, Penna.  to  Dallas.  The  company, 
which  makes  hand  tools,  felt  that  by 
consolidating  its  Pennsylvania  oper- 
ations with  a  similar  Texas  plant,  it 
could  save  lots  of  money. 

Then  Thorsen  ran  smack  into  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board's  so- 
called  Milwaukee  Spring  doctrine. 
That  decision,  handed  down  last  year, 
involved  a  Wisconsin-based  manufac- 
turing company  with  77  employees. 
In  it,  the  board  said  that  companies 
cannot  move  facilities  during  the 
course  of  a  union  contract  to  save  on 
labor  costs  unless  the  contract  specifi- 
cally allows  such  relocation. 

Prior  to  Milwaukee  Spring,  of 
course,  an  employer  could  move 
whenever  it  pleased,  so  long  as  it  was 
not  leaving  specifically  to  get  rid  of  a 
union.  When  Thorsen  was  slapped 
with  an  injunction  to  prevent  its 
heading  for  Dallas,  however,  the  com- 
pany simply  closed  the  milling  oper- 
ations for  the  duration  of  its  union 
contract.  The  employees  fared  no  bet- 
ter than  they  would  have  had  Thorsen 
moved.  And  no  one  broke  the  law. 

Thorsen  is  just  one  of  thousands  of 
companies  affected  by  this  decision, 
which  has  been  resoundingly  at- 
tacked by  pro-management  attorneys. 
"Milwaukee  Spring  turned  traditional 
labor  relations  law  on  its  ear,"  says 
Robin  Munden,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  for  Household  Manu- 
facturing, Thorsen's  immediate  par- 


itself.  Corporate  executives  and  labor 
lawyers  are  watching  carefully.  "Mil- 
waukee Spring  brought  into  focus  a 
concept  that  had  never  existed  be- 
fore— the  idea  that  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  amounts  to  a  guar- 
antee of  employment  for  the  term  of 
the  contract,"  explains  Marvin  Gold- 
stein of  the  law  firm  Grotta,  Glass- 
man  &  Hoffman. 

In  effect,  Milwaukee  Spring  turned 
labor  contracts  into  documents  simi- 


lar to  buy-sell  agreements,  in  whii: 
parties  agree  to  perform  under  tl 
stipulated  terms  until  a  terminati 
date.  But  looking  at  labor  law  this  w 
actually  hurts  workers  in  a  fi 
number  of  cases.  Think  about  it.  Su 
pose  you  are  a  chief  executive  thin| 
ing  about  moving  a  plant,  and  yi 
find  out  that  once  you  sign  a  lab 
contract  you  can't  move  for  thrj 
years.  You  might  just  move  today.  I 
course,  if  the  NLRB  does  change  j 
mind,  companies  will  be  happy  ai 
unions  will  be  unhappy.  Employe 
can  fight  for  givebacks  in  the  midd 
of  contracts.  And  they  can  threaten 
pull  up  stakes  if  they  don't  win. 

In  a  larger  sense,  of  course,  throl 
ing  out  Milwaukee  Spring  will  onl 
again  spotlight  the  schizoid  nature 
the  NLRB.  In  theory  the  five-persd 
board  is  a  neutral  administrate 
much  like  the  Federal  Trade  Commi 
sion  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  B 
in  practice  it  may  be  the  most  poli) 
cal  of  all  federal  agencies. 

No  wonder.  Board  members  arc  c 
ther  pro-labor  or  pro-employ< 
Democrats  tend  to  appoint  union  la^ 
yers;  Republicans,  management  lai 
yers.  Since  terms  of  office  run  for  ff 
years,  each  President  can  recast  tl 
board  almost  completely. 

To  make  playing  politics  easier,  tl 
NLRB  doesn't  write  rules.  Instead, 
treats  every  case  as  a  mini-trial.  Tl 
time  that  takes  accounts  for  the  f 
backlog.  But  it  also  lets  board  men 
bers  make  fine  "legal"  distinctions 
justify  frequent  about-faces. 

When  should  the  result  of  a  unic 
election  be  thrown  out?  How  final  ai 
an  arbitrator's  decisons?  These  issu 
have  been  decided  in  diametrical! 
different  ways  by  different  board  nn 
jorities.  "You  have  a  constant  fli] 
flopping  of  decisions,  depending  o 
which  faction  dominates,"  says  Jei 
old  Jacobson,  a  labor  lawyer  wit 
Guggenheimer  &  Untermyer.  Whe 
Milwaukee  Spring  first  came  to  th 
board  in  1982,  for  example,  Cartt 
appointees  held  sway. 

•Not  surprisingly,  they  decided  tha 
companies  could  not  move  during  tb 
course  of  contracts.  Milwauke 
Spring  appealed  the  decision.  But  ncn 
the  board  is  dominated  by  Reagan  ap 
pointees.  So,  in  a  highly  unusui 
move,  the  NLRB  asked  the  court  if  i 
could  have  the  case  back  to  review 
and  the  court  agreed.  "The  board  ma 
have  been  worried  that  someon 
would  uphold  the  decision,"  says 
cobson.  "They  didn't  want  to  take 
chance  that  they'd  win."  ■ 
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Tom  Landry, 

[Head  Football  Coach, 

Dallas  Cowboys 


Is  Football  the  most  important  thing 

in  Tom  Landry's  life? 


No. 


■ Tom  Landry  has  led  the  Dallas 
Cowboys  to  17  straight  winning 
seasons.  His  teams  have  made  the 
playoffs  16  consecutive  years — and 
won  2  Superbowls. 

You  might  think  that  football  was 
the  most  important  t  hing  in  Tom 
Landry's  life.  But  it  isn't. 

"The  most  important  thing  in  my 
life,"  he  says,  "is  my  personal  faith 
in  God.  I  turn  to  Him  for  guidance 
and  answers  to  my  daily  problems. 
In  His  Word  He  has  promised,  'I  will 
instruct  you  and  teach  you  in  the 
way  you  should  go.'  "* 

God's  love  and  power  are  at  work  in 
Tom  Landry's  life.  And  you  can 
enjoy  God's  love,  and  experience  His 
wonderful  guidance  and  power,  in 
your  own  life.  The  Bible  promises: 
"In  everything  you  do,  put  God  first, 
and  He  will  direct  you  and  crown 
your  efforts  with  success."** 

"Power  for  Living"-yours  FREE! 

An  illustrated  paperback  book 
entitled  Power  for  Living  has  just 
been  published.  It  will  show  you 
how  to  find  unfailing  courage  and 
guidance,  along  with  the  inner 
strength  to  face  the  problems  we  all 
encounter  in  the  course  of  daily 
living.  Best  of  all,  it  will  start  you 
on  the  way  to  the  most  joyous 
experience  any  human  being  can 
know — a  personal  relationship 
with  God. 


To  get  your  FREE  copy  of  Power 
for  Living,  mail  the  coupon — or, 
for  faster  service,  call  the  toll-free 
number  below.  No  one  will  visit 
you  or  try  to  sell  you  anything, 
either  by  mail  or  by  phone.  And  no 
contributions  will  be  solicited  or 
accepted. 

Act  NOW  to  get  your  FREE  copy  of 
Power  for  Living.  It  can  turn  your 
life  around. 

•Psalms  32:8  (New  International  Version) 
"Proverbs  3:6  (Living  Bible) 


Mail  this  coupon  for  your  \ 

\ 


copy  of  "Power  for  Living.' 

Please  send  my  FREE 
copy  of  Power  for  Living. 
I  understand  this  is  a  no- 
risk,  no-obligation  offer. 
Power  for  Living  is  mine  to 
keep  absolutely  FREE... 
with  no  strings  attached. 


Mail  to: 

Power  for  Living,  P.O.  Box  34370,  Omaha,  NB  68134 


(Please  lype  or  print  clearly) 


City 


State 


-Zip 


\    NO  CONTRIBUTIONS  SOLICITED  OR  ACCEPTED.  / 


For  your  FREE  copy  of  Power  for  Living 


Call  Toil-Free  1-800-228-0117 

^fffrlKa  Presented  as  a  public  service  by  The  Arthur  S  DeMoss  Foundation  to  celebrate 
P'IVjE^  jne  year  of  The  Bible  as  proclaimed  by  the  U  S.  Congress  and  President  Reagan. 


States/South  Dakota 


Scrappy  South  Dakota  buys  railroads,  sells  Missouri  River  watei 
trades  banking  legislation  for  jobs  and  capital.  Anything  to  ge 
ahead  for  a  state  dragging  bottom  in  per  capita  income. 


Let's  make 

a 
deal 
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By  John  Merwin 

ell  somebody  you  are  going  to 
South  Dakota  and  the  look  you 
\wm  get  in  return  will  likely  be  out- 
let astonishment.  South  Dakota?  It 
light  as  well  be  Siberia,  only  with 
ount  Rushmore. 

The  state  has  this  problem,  you  see. 
or  years  its  stagnant  population,  un- 
:r  700,000,  has  struggled  with  a  pun- 
hing  climate,  erratic  rainfall  and  an 
lgenerous  geography.  South  Dakota 
insistently  sinks  near  the  bottom  of 
lr  capita  income  tables.  Why?  The 
due  added  to  the  state's  precious 
.riculture  is  added  far  away  in  Mid- 
jest  feedlots,  slaughterhouses  and 
od-processing  plants  and  in  Great 
iikes  factories.  For  the  careers  of  am- 
tious  young  South  Dakotans,  value 
added  in  businesses  and  professions 
sewhere.  Several  years  ago  even  the 
ilroads  were  giving  up  and  pulling 
[it,  a  cruel  blow  to  the  state. 
Suddenly,  though,  surprising  things 
e  happening  in  the  nation's  45th 
ost  populous  state,  and  there  are 
iod  reasons  for  other,  shall  we  say, 
nore  prominent"  states  to  mark 
iem  well.  South  Dakota's  two  larg- 
[t  cities,  Sioux  Falls  on  the  eastern 
Ige  and  Rapid  City  at  the  western 
inge,  are  booming.  Big  banks,  led  by 
iticorp,  are  moving  in,  investing 
illions  in  construction  and  payroll. 
iain-line  railroads  are  running  viably 


for  the  first  time  in  years.  Small  man- 
ufacturers are  pouring  across  the  east- 
ern border,  fleeing  tax-happy  Minne- 
sota and  embracing  South  Dakota's 
freewheeling  enterprise.  The  state- 
wide unemployment  rate,  at  4%,  is 
less  than  half  the  national  average. 

Taking  a  pinch  of  populism,  a  dash 
of  deregulation  and  some  timely  gov- 
ernment investment  and  mixing  well, 
South  Dakota  is  stirring  an  impres- 
sive potion.  Led  by  44-year-old  maver- 
ick Republican  Governor  William 
Janklow,  known  to  some  as  "Wild 
Bill, "  the  state  is  fast  becoming  a  busi- 
ness mecca,  attracting  manufacturing 
and  financial  businesses  hand-over- 
fist.  "We  really  believe  our  tax  rev- 
enues should  come  from  an  expand- 
ing economic  base,  not  simply  the 
current  base,"  says  Janklow,  an  erst- 
while dead-end  kid  who  bootstrapped 
his  way  out  of  Flandreau,  S.D., 
through  law  school  and  into  the  gov- 
ernor's mansion. 

"What's  wrong  with  our  lot  in  life?" 
the  governor  asks,  sipping  grape  drink 
out  of  a  thick  tumbler.  "We  never 
really  got  to  prosper.  I'm  tired  of  being 
the  farm  team  for  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica." Sounds  like  so  much  political 
hooey,  but  look  at  what's  happening. 

Opportunity  in  South  Dakota,  Jank- 
low will  tell  you,  historically  has  been 
limited  by  several  factors,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  shrinking  agricultur- 
al   employment.    That  shrinkage 


Citibank  put  little  South 
Dakota  back  on  the  map. 
Each  month  Citi  spews 
millions  of  nationwide 
credit  card  mailings 
out  of  Sioux  Falls,  all 
bearing  South  Dakota 
letterheads  and 
postmarks.  The  bank, 
suddenly  the  state's 
fourth-largest  employer, 
hired  1,300  South 
Dakotans,  brought  in  $3 
billion  of  deposits  and 
built  a  $25  million 
headquarters. 


chokes  small-town  life,  where  fully 
three-quarters  of  South  Dakotans  live 
in  towns  like  Mitchell,  home  of  the 
Corn  Palace,  a  bizarre,  square-block 
building  covered  with  real  corn-on- 
the-cob  murals.  Graduates  of  South 
Dakota's  14  four-year  colleges  tradi- 
tionally had  two  choices.  Stay  home 
and  scratch  out  a  living  doing  what- 
ever was  available,  or  head  to  where 
the  action  was,  in  Denver,  Minneapo- 
lis or  Chicago. 

So  what  to  do?  When  Citicorp  an- 
nounced several  years  ago  it  wanted 
to  escape  New  York's  consumer  loan 
rate  restrictions,  South  Dakota 
jumped  at  the  chance.  While  other, 
wealthier  states  wrangled  over  en- 
abling banking  legislation,  in  24 
hours  South  Dakota's  legislature 
passed  a  bill  inviting  out-of-state 
banks  to  come  on  in.  Now  Citibank 
holds  forth  from  a  $25  million  Sioux 
Falls  complex,  principally  housing  its 
national  credit  card  operations  that 
spew  millions  of  Citibank  South  Da- 
kota letterheads  monthly.  South  Da- 
kota hasn't  had  nationwide  celebrity 
of  that  magnitude  since  Wild  Bill 
Hickok  was  gunned  down  in  1876  at  a 
Deadwood  City  poker  game.  (Sadly, 
he  was  left  holding  two  pairs,  includ- 
ing a  couple  of  aces.) 

Citi  is  still  hiring,  making  Citibank 
the  state's  fourth-largest  private  em- 
ployer— 1,300  people  at  last  count. 
Several  other  banks,  including  Michi- 
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Fully  three-quarters  of 
South  Dakotans  live  in 
small  agriculture  centers 
like  Mitchell,  home  of  the 
Corn  Palace,  a  bizarre, 
square -block  building 
covered  with  real  corn- 
on-the-cob  murals, 
trimmed  with  cornstalks 
a)  id  clutches  of  wheat. 
Citibank  may  be  the 
shrine  in  urbane  Sioux 
Falls,  but  in  Mitchell,  it's 
still  the  Corn  Palace. 


-  Jiu  .1:  -  •  • 


m  ■ 


gan  National,  are  following.  Now 
South  Dakota  is  the  first  state  to  in- 
vite banks  into  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. The  tradeoff — and  you  can  bet 
there's  going  to  be  one — will  require 
banks  to  make  specific  hiring  com- 
mitments before  receiving  a  charter. 
Both  Citibank  and  Bank  of  America 
have  already  signed  pledge  cards. 

While  South  Dakota  is  bartering 
banking  and  insurance  legislation  for 
jobs,  it  also  is  solving  the  capital 
shortage  problem  that  plagues  rural 
states.  Case  in  point:  Since  Citibank 
opened  in  Sioux  Falls  several  years 
ago,  its  wealth  has  been  the  major 


"What's  wrong  with  our 
lot  in  life?"  asks  Governor 
Janklow.  "I'm  tired  of 
being  the  farm  team  for 
the  rest  of  America. " 


factor  driving  bank  deposits  in  this 
town  of  81,000  from  $650  million  to 
more  than  $6  billion.  Nurturing  its 
emigrant  image  carefully,  Citibank 
avoids  competing  with  local  banks  for 
customers.  Instead,  it  remains  in  the 
background,  buying  pieces  of  smaller 
banks'  loans,  greatly  expanding 'the 
little  banks'  ability  to  grant  credit  to 
their  own  customers.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Sioux  Falls  is  fat  and  sassy  with 
an  unemployment  rate  of  3.2%? 

Governor  Janklow  bluntly  refers  to 
his  banking  and  insurance  legislation 
as  "jobs  bills,"  but  South  Dakota's 
strategy  is  a  bit  more  sophisticated 
than  that.  With  their  sparse  popula- 
tion, South  Dakotans  feel  they  have 
long  been  an  easy  mark  for  price  rig- 
gers. At  various  times  in  the  state's 
history,  prices  of  coal,  gasoline,  ce- 
ment and  even  crop  insurance  against 
hail  have  been  suspiciously  high.  So, 
adopting  a  populist  tactic,  the  state 
launched  its  own  hail  insurance  pro- 
gram, bought  a  coal  operation,  briefly 
entered  gasoline  retailing  and  started 
a  cement  plant.  Prices  came  down, 
and  the  state  pulled  out  of  all  of  the 
ventures  except  cement,  which  still 
contributes  between  $5  million  and 
$8  million  annually  to  South  Dako- 
ta's $275  million  general  fund. 

Faced  more  recently  with  a  similar 
situation  in  railroads,  South  Dakota  is 
again  resorting  to  its  populist  tactics, 
using  government  intervention  to  cre- 
ate competition  where  otherwise 
competition  would  wither.  After  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad's  1977  bankrupt- 
cy, South  Dakota's  rail  service  began 
deteriorating  rapidly.  In  1980  alone, 
1,100  miles  of  track— 40%  of  the 
state's  operating  total — was  aban- 
doned.  The   problem:   The  farther 


crops  are  from  rail  transport,  the  low 
er  prices  farmers  receive,  a  stiflin, 
blow  to  a  state's  "ag"  economy 
What's  worse,  with  deteriorating  rai 
service,  South  Dakota  farmers  los 
viable  access  to  a  pair  of  major  expor 
markets,  Seattle  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexi 
co,  leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of  th 
Great  Lakes  market  alone.  "Bad 
when  that  was  the  case,"  says  Secrej 
tary  of  Transportation  James  Myers 
"the  market  used  us  when  they  want) 
ed  and  at  the  prices  they  wanted." 

Mindful  of  what  happened  in  earhei 
years  when  competition  flagged  il 
critical  industries,  South  Dakotanj 
voted  a  temporary  one-cent  hike  ii 
the  sales  tax  to  finance  state  entn 
into  rail  ownership.  Fearing  the  tracks 
of  the  bankrupt  Milwaukee  Railroad 
would  be  torn  up  and  its  nght-of-wa^l 
sold,  South  Dakota  bought  936  mile; 
of  track  for  $24  million,"  then  spenl 
another  $  1 5  million  of  state  and  feder] 
al  money  upgrading  much  of  the  traclj 
cutting  through  South  Dakota's  grain 
belt.  Now  the  state  has  leased  the 
upgraded  lines  to  an  operator,  Burling 
ton  Northern,  which  is  earning 
modest  profit  hauling  South  Dakota's 
corn,  wheat,  oats  and  soybeans  tc 
market.  A  key  point:  By  purchasing 
and  upgrading  the  lines,  South  Dako- 
ta drew  the  Burlington  Northern,  an 
out-of-state  railroad,  down  through 
South  Dakota,  just  a  few  miles  from 
Union  Pacific's  competing  tracks  in 
bordering  Nebraska.  Now  South  Da- 
kota farmers  profit  from  first-class 
competition  in  grain-hauling  rates, 
which  warms  a  prairie  populist's 
heart  and,  of  course,  also  lines  his 
pocketbook. 

What  does  this  competition  mean 
in  dollars  and  cents?  Figures  released 
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he  Spirit  of  America 


Mabry  Mill,  Virginia  by  Clyde  H.  Smith 


Viff! 


Where  the  woodland  farmer  flou  rished,  the  miller  was 
not  far  behind.  Independent  and  enterprising,  he  signalled  the  coming       t  mm* 

of  trade  and  prosperity.  And  looking  to  the  future,  he  relaxed  at  jjWMHBnk 

day  s  end  with  America  s  native  whiskey:  Kentucky  Bourbon.  ' ; «fWHfl|i 
Old  Grand-Dad  still  makes  that  Bourbon  much  as  we 
did  100  years  ago.  It's  the  spirit  of  America. 

For  a  19"  x  26"  print  of  Mabry  Mill,  send  a  check 
or  money  order  for  $4. 95  to  Spirit  of  America  offer,  P.  O.  Box  183V, 
Carle  Place,  N.Y.  11514. 


Old  Grand-Dad 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  Whiskey  86  Proof  Old  Grand  Dad  Distillery  Co ,  Frankfort,  KY  ©1983  National  Distillers 


Eastern  South  Dakota  is  neat  farms,  lush  crops 
and  a  population  tapping  time  with  Minneapolis 
and  Des  Moines.  Western  South  Dakota  is  dry 
range  country',  where  cattle  and  a  few  buffalo 
roam.  In  these  parched  parts  South  Dakota)  is 
dress  Western  and  pulsate  with  Denver.  Slicing 
through  the  dry  country  is  the  Missouri  River, 
with  dams  impounding  one  of  the  greatest  stores 
of  water  in  America .  While  the  dams  ensure  that 
downriver  states  Nebraska  and  Missouri 
are  protected  from  flooding  and  have  plenty  of 
water  for  barge  traffic  and  Budweiser  beer, 
they  don't  do  much  for  South  Dakota's 
infrastructure,  such  as  it  is. 


in  mid-October  by  a  U.S.  Agncull 
Department  unit  tell  the  story 
1979,  with  failing  rail  service,  Sa 
Dakota  wheat  farmers  received 
cents  per  bushel  below  the  natl 
wide  average.  Last  year,  with  rejU 
nated  rail  service  and  access  toi 
major  export  markets,  the  farm 
sold  wheat  for  six  cents  above 
national  price.  That's  a  S23  mil] 
gain,  in  a  state  where  SIS  million  g 
a  long  way.  Corn  price  trends  are  e| 
more  impressive.  After  1979  Sa 
Dakota  prices  rose  from  51  cents 
low  the  national  average  to  only 
cents  below,  last  year  pouring  an  ai 
tional  S60  million  in  farmers'  po 
ets.  Not  a  bad  payoff  for  S34  millioi 
state  investment  in  railroads. 

Having  resolved  the  railroad  cri 
South  Dakota  now  is  turning  t 
problem  it  won't  solve  so  easily: 
clining  agricultural  employment, 
ample:  While  South  Dakota  ra 


more  than  a  million  calves  annua 
most  are  shipped  off  to  feedlots  ; 
slaughterhouses  in  Nebraska,  Kan 
and  Texas.  That's  where  value  is  a 
ed  in  profits,  payrolls  and  other  e 
nomic  multipliers.  Why  so  i 
slaughterhouses  and  so  little  val 
added  in  South  Dakota?  "We  get  g« 
crops  three  years  out  of  five,"  s 
Governor  Janklow,  waving  his  ai 
in  frustration.  "Who  is  going  to  inv 
S20  million  in  a  slaughterhouse 
the  two  years  out  of  five  we  dc 
have  enough  rain  for  grain  and  for 
to  feed  the  cattle?" 

South  Dakota's  problem  starts  o 
third  of  the  way  west  across  the  sti 
East  of  that  line  South  Dakota  co 
pass  for  Iowa,  with  neat  farms,  h 
crops  and  a  population  tapping  ti 
with  Minneapolis  and  Des  Moir. 
West  of  the  line  is  dry  range  count 
where  cattle  and  a  few  buffalo  ro£ 
In  these  parched  parts  South  Da. 
tans  dress  Western  and  pulsate  w 
Denver. 

Slicing  through  the  dry  countr> 
the  Missouri  River,  with  dams  i 
pounding  one  of  the  greatest  stores 
water  in  America.  While  the  da 
ensure  that  downriver  states  Nebr 
ka  and  Missouri  are  protected  ffl 
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lemical  on  Lending: 

rank's  attitude  toward  credit 
I  key  to  its  leadership.  At 
lemical,  we  take  the  creative 
^proach-building  ontradition 
improving  it  to  anticipate  your 
owing  and  changing  needs. 
Our  record  on  loan  response 

I  ie  has  always  been  good.  But 

II  want  to  make  it  still  better, 
igressive  business  needs 
gressive  banking,  so  lending 
-icers  are  encouraged  to 
|ate  new  solutions  that  can 
j?ed  up  the  entire  process  of 
rporate  credit. 


Our  skilled  professionals 
reflect  the  new  spirit  at  Chemical. 
Innovative,  constantly  improving, 
winning.  We're  expanding  our 
worldwide  services  with  creative 
lending  techniques.  You'll  see 
the  results  in  our  performance 
and  in  your  financial  picture. 

What  Chemical  has  done 
yesterday,  what  we're  doing 
today  and  what  we're  working 
toward  for  tomorrow  are  all 
part  of  the  tradition  of  g  iving  you 
the  very  best  banking  service. 
And  we  never  stop  improving 
that  tradition. 

CkemicalBaisk 


Tradition 

is  something 

to  build  on, 

not  rest  on. 


iber  FDIC 


CHEMICAL  TAKES  YOU  BEYOND  TRADITION 


TODAY  IT  CAN  BE  EASIER  TO  INVE 
IN  A  TWELVE  STORY  BUILDING 


EQUITEC  REAL  ESTATE 
INVESTORS  FUND  XII 

You've  found  a  nice  little  fixer-upper  with 
character  and  potential.  And  more  headaches 
than  you  bargained  for 

The  interest  rates  are  slightly  higher  than 
anticipated.You  can't  find  a  responsible  tenant. 
Repairs  and  maintenance  are  gobbling  your 
cash  flow. 

You  decide  to  sell  but  you  don't  have  the 
time  and  expertise  to  analyze  the  market  and 
negotiate  a  profitable  selling  price. 

Equitec  Real  Estate  Investors  Fund  XII  offers 
an  alternative— a  real  estate  limited  partnership 
that  combines  funds  for  investment  in  income- 


producing  properties  under  professional 
management.  Participating  in  a  real  estate 
limited  partnership  can  offer  potential  benefit 

such  as: 

□  Capital  growth  in  the  form  of  property 
appreciation. 

□  Equity  buildup  through  mortgage 
reduction. 

□  Cash  distributions  from  operating  cash 
flow  that  may  be  offset  by  tax  deductior 

□  Possible  additional  tax  losses  that  may 
shelter  income. 

Without  the  headaches  of  day-to-day 
management. 

If  you  would  like  to  request  additional  infc 
mation,  call  Donald  Mitchum  at  either  of  these 
toll  free  numbers:  800-445-9020 (Nationwide) 
800-445-9052  (California  only),  or  call  collect  a| 


THAN  A  SIX  ROOM  HOUSE. 


5-430-9900,  ext.  4131.  Or  send  in  the  coupon 
a  Prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
rest 

luitec  Real  Estate  Investors  Fund  XII. 
5,000,000  of  limited  partnership  interests. 

00  per  unit-minimum  investment  is  $3,000 
units);  $2,000  (4  units)  for  IRAs  or  Keogh 
ans;  requirements  vary  in  some  states. 

p  announcement  is  neitheran  offerto  sell  nora  solicitation  of  an  offer 
|uy  limited  partnership  interests  in  connection  with  such  real  estate 
pstment  opportunities  Such  offer  is  made  by  Prospectus  only.  Copies 
lie  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  state  in  which  the  limited 
inership  interests  are  registered  from  Equitec  Securities  Company,  the 

1  ler/Manager  or  from  broker/dealers  who  may  lawfully  offer  these  in- 
ists  in  such  states  Neither  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  York 
1  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  nor  the  Bureau  of 
jrities  of  the  State  of  New  lersey  has  passed  on  or  endorsed  the 
jits  of  the  offering  Any  representation  to  the  contrary  is  unlawful 


@  EQUITEC 

!  ! 

I  Equitec  Real  Estate  Investors  Fund  XII  I 
|    P.O.  Box  2470  F4  I 

|   Oakland.  California  94614  | 

Name  

I  Address   I 

I   City   | 

State  Zip  

j  Telephone  j 

l  i 


The  lower  cost  of  backaches 


W' hat  happens  when  a  low-tax, 
freewheeling  state  such  as 
South  Dakota  borders  a  labor- 
dominated,  high-tax  state  such  as 
Minnesota?  You  guessed  it.  Many 
Minnesota  manufacturers  are  flee- 
ing to  South  Dakota.  Minnesota 
Governor  Rudy  Pcrpich  is  pretend- 
ing, for  now,  not  to  notice.  His 
snooty  response  last  year  to  South 
Dakota's  continuing  prosperity  at 
the  expense  of  Minnesota:  "South 
Dakota  is  50th  in  everything." 

Consider  the  case  of  Telelect,  a 
manufacturer  oi  heavy-duty  utility 
company  trucks.  Bit  by  bit  over  the 
last  seven  years,  Telelect  shifted 
its  manufacturing  operations  and 
320  jobs  from  Minnesota  into 
South  Dakota.  A  few  months  ago 
Telelect  kissed  off  Minnesota  com- 
pletely, moving  its  corporate  head- 
quarters 200  miles  west,  from  a 
Minneapolis  suburb  to  Watertown, 
S.D.  (pop  13,400).  "We  wouldn't 
survive  if  we  stayed  in  Minneso- 
ta,'"says  Telelect  Vice  President 
Ron  Wheeler.  "For  a  company  like 
ours,  it  is  the  difference  between 
being  able  to  make  a  profit  and 
reinvest  in  research  or  whatever  it 
takes  to  grow,  versus  stagnating 
and  going  down  gradually." 

Part  of  what  attracted  Telelect 
was  South  Dakota's  low  tax  struc- 
ture. Unlike  Minnesota,  South  Da- 
kota has  no  personal  income  tax. 
Coupled  with  a  generally  lower 
cost  of  living,  Wheeler  says  Tele- 
lect can  pay  hourly  employees 
about  15%  less  than  it  once  did  in 
Minnesota,  yet  workers  have  more 
spendable  income. 
Other  fiscal  factors:  Minnesota 


Here  is  why  businesses  are 
moving  from  Minnesota  to 
South  Dakota.  Assume  an  elec- 
trical-apparatus manufacturing 
company  is  considering  moving 
to  one  of  these  paired  cities, 
similar  in  population,  but  one 
city  is  in  Minnesota  and  the 


Taxes 

Real  estate 
Corporate  : 
Workers'  a 


levies  a  stiff  corporate  income  tax, 
while  South  Dakota  has  none,  and 
Minnesota  socks  employers  with 
stunningly  high  workers'  compen- 
sation taxes.  Average  workers' 
compensation  tax  rates  in  Minne- 
sota are  more  than  4  times  those  in 
South  Dakota,  even  though  weekly 
benefits  in  the  two  states'  pro- 
grams are  similar.  Add  all  this  up, 
and  to  some  small  manufacturers  a 
move  to  South  Dakota  means  not 
only  a  milder  labor  climate  but  of- 
ten a  chance  to  pay  off  new  plant 
and  equipment  in  a  few  years,  out 
of  tax  savings  alone. 

Perhaps  the  prime  reason  Tele- 
lect moved  is  what  it  calls  a  better 
South  Dakota  employee  attitude. 
Minnesota  is  a  closed-shop,  union- 
dominated  state.  In  right-to-work 
South  Dakota,  unions  are  few.  Ex- 
plains Wheeler,  "We  found  people 
coming  off  the  farm  in  South  Da- 
kota who  were  used  to  a  long  day's 
work.  South  Dakota  is  a  loyal  job 
market  with  a  good  work  ethic." 
Telelect  reckons  that  the  differ- 
ence in  attitude  has  translated  into 
15%  higher  productivity,  and  per- 
haps a  few  less  backaches,  since 
the  South  Dakota  move.  Even  pri- 
vately purchased  disability  insur- 
ance, covering  off-the-job  injuries, 
is  about  one-third  cheaper  in  South 
Dakota  because  of  lower  claims. 
"If  people  out  here  get  hurt,  they 
don't  try  to  milk  it,"  says  Wheeler. 
"We  were  used  to  a  very  transient 
worker  in  Minneapolis.  If  you  ex- 
pected a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair 
day's  pay,  they'd  just  go  get  a  job 
somewhere  else.  There  wasn't  any 
loyalty."— J.M. 


other  is  in  South  Dakota.  What 
would  the  comparative  tax  bur- 
dens be  on  a  mythical  company 
with  100  employees,  operating 
out  of  a  $5  million  plant,  gener- 
ating taxable  profits  of 
$500,000?  The  South  Dakota 
city  is  the  easy  winner. 


flooding  and  have  plenty  of  water  1 
barge  traffic  and  Budweiser  beer,  th 
don't  do  much  for  South  Dakota's  i 
frastructure,  such  as  it  is. 

Ah,  but  wouldn't  you  know 
South  Dakota  has  a  plan.  The  su 
has  plenty  of  water,  but,  unfortunai 
ly,  it's  all  in  the  riverbed.  As  Redfie 
S.  D.  farmer  Ron  Frankenstein  si] 
"We'd  just  like  to  lasso  a  couple 
million  acre-feet  of  that  and  spread 
around."  So  now  comes  the  barter. 

A  proposed  coal-slurry  pipeli 
consortium,  headed  by  Texas  Easte 
Corp.,  has  Wyoming  coal  and  plenj 
of  cash  but  needs  water.  Fearing  we 
drilled  in  neighboring  Wyomi 
would  drop  South  Dakota's  water  I 
ble  drastically,  Governor  Janklc 
talked  the  consortium  into  "buyin 
Missouri  River  water.  For  granting 
permit  to  pump  water  out  of  I 
South  Dakota  stretch  of  the  Missoui 
the  state  will  get  more  than  a  billi< 
dollars  over  the  next  50  years. 

Downriver  states  are  throwing  cQ 
niption  fits,  asserting  South  Dakq 
has  no  right  to  barter  what  the  star 
of  Missouri  and  Nebraska  claim  is 
basin-wide  resource.  Governor  Jan) 
low,  unmoved,  figures  he  can  turn  t] 
cash  into  irrigation  projects,  sort 
thing  worth  more  to  South  Daka 
economically  than  the  present  21 
miles  of  first-rate  lakes  and  wallel 
fishing.  Irrigation  typically  trip! 
corn  and  alfalfa  yields.  That,  in  tun 
for  the  first  time  would  offer  Soui 
Dakota  a  stable  feed  supply  for  i 
livestock,  leading  to  slaughterhouse 
which,  (anklow  believes,  would  a< 
the  multiplier-dollars  South  Daka 
agriculture  so  desperately  needs, 
also  means  South  Dakota  cattlem< 
wouldn't  have  to  sell  off  half  thfl 
breeding  herds  during  droughi 
which  costs  untold  millions  of  ion 
gone  profits  for  cow-calf  operators  al 
their  suppliers. 

So  Nebraska  and  Missouri  are  suii 
South  Dakota  over  plans  to  sell  Mi 
souri  River  water.  But  does  fanklo1 
reelected  with  70%  of  South  Dakots 
vote,  worry?  Various  out-of-state  fa 
tions  howled  when  the  state  passt 
laws  encouraging  banks  to  pack  i 
and  move  to  South  Dakota.  But  Sou 
Dakota,  needing  jobs  and  capit! 
pulled  it  off.  "There  comes  a  tin 
when  you've  got  to  develop  your  ov 
natural  resources  into  a  finished  pro 
uct,"  says  the  governor,  hammerii 
at  his  desk.  "If  we  don't,  we'll  alwa' 
be  in  some  kind  of  economic  sen 
tude."  The  great  seal  of  the  state 
South  Dakota  on  the  governor's  de: 
in  Pierre  reads,  "Under  God  the  pei 
pie  rule."  Janklow  says,  smiling:  "V 
aren't  kidding  about  that."  ■ 


Duluth,  Minn.  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

(Pop.  92,811)  (Pop.  81,343) 


$314,863  $100,000 

:oine                        38,250  none 

lpensation            _9A23°.  19,500 

$447,343  $119,500 

Source  Small  Business  Development  Center.  St  Paul.  Minn 


A  tale  of  two  cities 
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WHILE  SOME  CARS 

MIGHT  MAKE  IT 
0  THE  NEXT  DECADE, 
STATISTICS  SHOW 
OLVOS  COULD  MAKE  IT 
0  THE  NEXT  CENTURY. 


Today  people  are  trying  to  hold  on  to  their  cars 
r  than  ever. 

And  while  statistics  show  the  average  life  expect- 
of  todays  cars,  is  eleven  years,  that  figure  pales  in 
jarison  to  the  life  expectancy  of  today's  Volvo. 
Because  statistics  show  the  average  life  expect- 
of  a  Volvo  is  over  sixteen  years? 
Which  could  mean  over  sixteen  years  of  comfort- 
iriving  in  seats  equipped  with  adjustable  lumbar 
jrts  that  relieve  tension  and  road  fatigue. 
Years  of  effortlessly  maneuvering  through  park- 
)ts  due  to  power  assisted  rack  and  pinion 


steering  that  cuts  one  of  the  smallest  turning  circles 
of  any  car. 

Years  of  clean  air  made  possible  by  a  Fresh  Air 
Ventilation  System  that  exhausts  stale  air  from  the  pas- 
senger compartment,  and  helps  prevent  odors  and 
fumes  from  ever  getting  inside. . 

If  all  this  sounds  like  a  sensible  way  to  transport 
yourself  to  the  next  century,  buy  a  Volvo. 

Who  knows? 

By  the  year  2000  we  may  have  a  car  that'll  get 
you  through  that  century,  VOLVO 
as  well.  A  car  you  can  believe  in. 


'Based  upon  an  actuarial  analysis  of  1981-1982  U.S.  Registration  Data  conducted  by  Ken  Wirwick  &  Associates,  Inc.  Due  to  many  (actors  including  maintenance,  driving  conditions  and  habits,  your 
\blvo  may  not  last  as  long.  Then  again,  it  nwy  last  longer.  Summary  available  at  your  \folvo  dealer.  ©  198.1  Vblvo  of  America  Corporation. 


Excellence  is  achieved  only  through  consistency  and  innovatioi 

And  skill. 


Excellence  is  a  demanding  taskmaster. 
But  when  skilled  professionals  work  to- 
gether to  meet  its  challenge,  remarkable 
ingenuity,  determination  and  common 
purpose  will  prevail. 

Recently,  Marriott  Corporation  asked 
Bankers  Trust  to  provide  the  funds  for  a 
new  concept  in  hotel  financing.  Our  com- 
bined efforts  resulted  in  a  $456-million 
syndicated  financing  tor  a  new  entity,  the 
Potomac  Hotel  Limited  Partnership. 
Bankers  Trust  acted  as  agent  and  one  of 
four  syndicating  banks  in  one  of  the  largest 
real  estate  transactions  ever  completed  by 
up  of  commercial  banks.  Ir  was 


done  in  conjunction  with  the  first  ever 
$18-million  public  equity  offering 
of  its  type.  The  result:  Marriott  has 
a  new  and  effective  way  to  finance 
its  hotel  properties. 

In  our  12-year  relationship  with 
Marriott,  this  is  just  one  example  of  how 
we  have  worked  together  developing  inno- 
vative financing  solutions.  Marriott  has 
worked  with  a  broad  range  of  professionals 
at  Bankers  Trust,  including  foreign  ex- 
change experts,  domestic  loan  syndication 
specialists,  our  U.S.  and  U.K.  leasing 
groups,  and  our  real  estate  group. 

It  is  this  kind  of  skill,  creativity  and  per- 


formance into  which  our  philosophy 
translates.  Performance  which  makes 
Bankers  Trust  stand  out  in  our  industry.i 
And  the  kind  of  performance  which  ha 
make  our  clients  first  in  theirs. 


Bankers  Trust 
Company 

Worldwide 
An  international  banking  network  in 

over  35  countries. 
280  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017| 

Member  FDIC  ©  Bankers  Trust  Company. 


'hat  makes  USAir  so  consistently  profit- 
hie  among  airlines?  A  conservative  post- 
eregulation  flight  plan  is  one  factor.  A 
mservative  financial  plan  is  another. 


Cruising  speed 


By  Howard  Banks 


J^k  ROFITS  ARE  NOT  news  at  USAir. 

^  After  all,  last  year  USAir  was 
i  the  most  profitable  airline  in  the 
stern  World.  "More  important  than 
t  is  the  consistency  of  profits  since 
emulation,"  says  Edwin  Colodny, 
drman  and  president  of  USAir 
jup,  Inc.,  which  is  still  99.9%  an 
ine,  though  it  followed  the  fashion- 
e  holding-company  trend, 
"olodny  has  a  point.  In  a  business 
ere  profits  leap  off  like  a  lightly 
ded  jet  when  traffic  is  up — as  is 
)pening  again  (see  box,  p.  96) — and 


then  drop  like  a  rock  when  the  going 
gets  tough,  USAir's  performance  has 
been  steady  cruising:  $33  million  net 
profit  in  1979,  the  first  full  year  of 
deregulation,  and  then  $60  million, 
$51  million  and  $59  million  in  the 
following  years.  The  betting  is  that 
this  year-end  figure  will  be  the  carri- 
er's best,  close  to  $70  million.  "We  are 
having  a  very  strong  October,  and  the 
year-end  will  look  very  good,"  says 
Colodny. 

His  conservative  approach  and  atti- 
tude toward  deregulation  are  behind 
the  change  at  what  used  to  be  Alle- 
gheny Airlines,  an  airline  chosen  only 


by  those  who  had  no  choice  or  who 
had  to  go  to  Pittsburgh.  Colodny  had 
no  love  for  deregulation  before  it 
came.  He  had  been  a  lawyer  at  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  one  of 
the  skills  that  got  him  a  job  at  the  old 
Allegheny  was  knowing  how  to  get 
and  protect  route  rights  and  fare  in- 
creases. All  that  went  with  deregula- 
tion. "Without  the  protection  of  regu- 
lation, airlines  have  to  operate  much 
more  conservatively,"  he  says.  "They 
can't  become  dependent  on  debt  fi- 
nancing. It  exposes  a  company  to  very 
difficult  times  in  a  recession." 

The  program  to  strengthen  USAir's 
balance  sheet  began  in  1976,  and  he 
now  reckons  he  has  the  second-best 
sheet  in  the  industry,  beaten  only  by 
Northwest  Airlines.  Debt  is  now  38% 
of  total  capital.  In  1976  it  was  85%. 
He  has  lightened  the  debt  load  by  sell- 
ing common  and  preferred  stock  or 
convertible  debentures  no  less  than 
eight  times  since  1978 — raising  $370 
million — and  by  paying  a  miserly  12- 
cents-a-year  common  dividend. 

The  lighter  debt  load,  with  less  cash 
earmarked  for  servicing  earlier  bor- 
rowings, has  enabled  Colodny  to  keep 
on  buying  new,  more  efficient  air- 
liners. (USAir  has  recently  concluded 
a  lease  deal  on  some  Boeing  737-200s 
as  well,  not  because  it  was  cash- 
starved,  but  to  take  advantage  of  an 
offer  from  a  manufacturer  scrambling 
for  orders.) 


vin  Colodny,  chairman  of  the  I  SAir  Group,  the  old  Allegheny  Airline: 
e  haven't  let  our  appetite  give  us  a  bellyache." 
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Imported  Irish  Whiskey 


Tail  winds  again 


j 


Fl  rom  famine  to  a  feast  of  profits 
is  normal  in  the  airline,  business 
once  traffic  picks  up.  That's  espe- 
cially true  in  the  third  quarter, 
peak  period  for  air  travel.  The 
speed  of  the  pullout  this  year  has 
taken  even  airline  people  by  sur- 
prise. For  all  the  talk  of  bankrupt- 
cies, third-quarter  operating  profits 
for  the  major  scheduled  carriers 
came  to  at  least  S650  million,  the 
second-best  quarter  ever,  beaten 
only  by  the  S720  million  third 
quarter  of  1978. 

The  quarter's  results  have  more 
than  wiped  out  the  S540  million  of 
red  ink  accumulated  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  So,  providing  the 
airlines  stay  nose-up  and  avoid  an- 
other round  of  mutually  destruc- 
tive fare  wars,  the  industry  could 
make  money  in  1983. 

The  signs  are  good.  Traffic  was 
well  up,  13%  over  last  year  in  Sep- 
tember and  8%  to  9%  ahead  in 
October.  More  important,  yield  is 
also  up.  Yield,  the  average  fare  ex- 
pressed as  cents-a-mile,  had  de- 
clined by  10%,  to  a  little  over  10 
cents  a  mile  in  spring.  It  is  back  to 
around  12  cents  a  mile  and  rising. 
"The  combination  of  yield  and 
traffic  improvements  has  given 
something  like  a  12%  increase  in 
revenues,  hence  profits,"  says 
George  James,  economist  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association. 

The  most  obvious  threat  to  this 
happy  prospect  is  the  resumption 
of  the  fare  wars.  By  March  no  less 
than  86%  of  all  passengers  carried 
on  domestic  flights  were  traveling 
on  some  sort  of  discount  fare,  and 


the  average  discount  was  51%  of 
the  standard  fare.  Remember  that 
half  of  all  air  travel  is  for  business. 
That  means  that  every  other  ex- 
pense account  flight  was  on  a  spe- 
cial fare  offered  to  promote  holiday 
and  leisure  travel.  The  proportion 
of  cheap  fares  is  down,  but  still  a 
high  80%  of  all  travel  is  on  dis- 
counts, though  at  only  an  average 
of  45%  off  standard  fares. 

American  Airlines  has  been  pro- 
moting, with  some  effect,  the  idea 
that  airlines  should  charge  fares  re- 
lated to  mileage  traveled.  Conti- 
nental, looking  for  cash  at  any  cost, 
cut  fares  to  $75  to  anywhere  on  the. 
one-third  of  the  routes  it  still 
serves.  Most  other  airlines  fol- 
lowed United  Air  Lines'  lead  and 
didn't  match  the  cuts.  Struggling 
Continental  has  already  begun  to 
inch  fares  up.  Another  sign:  One  of 
the  fastest  rising  of  the  new  air-' 
lines,  People  Express,  has  also 
started  to  increase  its  fares. 

Eastern  Air  Lines  is  the  loose 
cannon.  Eastern  dominates  the  ca- 
pacity available  on  the  Florida  win- 
ter-holiday market,  and  it  could  go 
for  broke  with  a  dramatic  fare  offer 
that,  like  a  ripple  spreading  over  a 
pond,  affects  the  whole  market. 

Otherwise,  airlines  are  riding  up- 
ward on  the  coattails  of  a  recover- 
ing economy.  Next  year  could  pro- 
duce operating  profits  of  over  $1.5 
billion  for  the  industry.  There  are 
still  sick  lines — Continental,  East- 
ern, Western,  Republic — that  even 
this  tail  wind  may  not  help.  But  as 
an  industry,  the  airlines  are  out  of 
the  spin. — H.B. 


Updating  the  fleet,  a  key  element  in 
keeping  costs  under  control,  is  an  espe- 
cially urgent  matter  at  USAir.  It  is  one 
of  the  higher-cost  carriers  partly  be- 
cause its  shorter  routes,  with  more 
takeoffs  and  landings,  are  inevitably 
more  costly.  That's  one  of  the  reasons 
that  USAir  added  routes  to  the  West 
Coast  from  its  main  hub  in  Pittsburgh. 

Still,  Colodny  even  manages  on  oc- 
casion to  make  a  dollar  using  equip- 
ment that  others  say  is  outdated  and 
fuel-inefficient.  USAir  still  flies  22 
BAC  1-1  Is,  small  jobs  |79-seaters) 
that  have  about  the  highest  seat-mile 
cost  in  the  air  for  jets.  But  they  have 
proved  to  be  more  rugged  than  was 
expected,  so  have  low  maintenance 
costs.  "We  can  use  this  aircraft  in 
many  small  markets  and  make  a  prof- 
it," says  Colodny. 


Colodny's  flight  plan  is  notable  o 
another  count.  USAir  has  not  bee 
jumping  madly  into  new  routes  an 
then  overbuying  new  equipment  I 
serve  routes  that  subsequently  Ioj 
money.  "We  haven't  let  our  appetil 
give  us  a  bellyache,"  he  says.  In  th 
first  five  years  of  deregulation,  USA 
has  expanded  into  only  a  score  or  so< 
new  markets,  not  typical  at  all.  So  fa 
Colodny  has  had  to  pull  out  of  onl 
one  new  market,  Roanoke,  Va.,  whic 
failed  to  come  up  to  expectations,  a 
though  the  new  West  Coast  route 
have  yet  to  prove  themselves. 

What's  good  for  the  company  hi 
been  good  for  the  employees,  too.  "W 
have  not  asked  our  employees  for  an 
givebacks.  We  haven't  had  to  do  thai 
You  don't  cry  wolf  when  the  wolf  | 
not  at  the  door."  ■ 
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XEROX 


iminate  mistakes  in  two  easy  steps. 


ake  away  your  present  typewriter. 


jet  a  Xerox  620  Memorywriter. 


The  new  Xerox  620  Memorywriter  has  an 
astonishing  advantage  over  almost  every  other j 
typewriter,  including  the  leading  competitor's:  ! 
it  can  eliminate  mistakes  before  you  make  them! 

Using  the  Memorywriter's  display,  you  can 
correct  errors  in  the  memory  before  they  get 
on  paper.  Then  press  the  ''print"  button  and 
your  one  and  only  final  draft  comes  out  letter- 
perfect. 

If,  after  reading,  you  want  to  change  the  let- 
ter and  put  in  new  information,  there's  no  need 
to  retype  the  entire  letter.  Simply  make  the 
changes  in  the  display  and  press  the  "print"  but- 
ton. Almost  instantly,  your  new  letter  is  ready. 

The  620  also  lets  you  store  standard  infor- 
mation, phrases  you  use  frequently,  even  entire 
form  letters  or  multi-part  forms,  and  print 
them  out  (with  any  changes  you  want)  at  the 
touch  of  the  "print"  button. 

The  same  machine  also  offers  you  a  choice 
of  three  different  type  sizes  and  proportional 
spacing. 

And  don't  forget,  the  620  is  only  one  of  six 
available  models.  The  610,  the  lowest  priced 
Memorywriter,  has  many  of  the  automatic  fea- 
tures of  the  620  and  also  prints  29%  faster 
than  our  leading  competitor's  models,  electric 
or  electronic.  And,  with  its  removable  diskette, 
no  typewriter  has  more  memory  than  the  630. 

The  Memorywriter  family  has  a  built-in 
guarantee  against  obsolescence:  they're  all 
upgradeable.  As  your  needs  change,  we  can 
add  additional  features  right  in  your  office. 

For  more  information,  call  800-648-5888, 
operator  658,  or  your  local  Xerox  office,  or 
mail  in  the  coupon. 

Then  you'll  be  only  two  steps  away  from 
eliminating  mistakes  forever. 


Xerox  Corp.,  Box  24,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14692. 

□  Please  have  a  sales  representative  contact  me. 

□  I'd  like  to  see  a  Memorywriter  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Name 


.Title. 


Company 
Address  _ 


_City_ 


Stote. 


658 


.Zip. 


Phone. 


152  11/21/83 

Visa,  MasterCard,  American  Express  cards  accepted. 
X EROX® ,  610, 620  and  630  are  trademarks  of  X  EROX  CORPORATION. 


In  the  TV  business,  reality  can  be  more  profitable  than  entertain 
ment.  But  the  question  is:  How  much  reality  can  the  public  tak<\ 


Dan  Rather  versus 
the  dancing  bears 


By  Thomas  0  Donnell 


T|he  most  profitable  prime 
time  show  ever  put  on  the  tube 
is  not  Bonanza,  MA  SH,  or  Dal- 
las. It  is  60  Minutes.  CBS-TV's  blend  of 
softcore  journalism  and  hard-nosed 
interviewing  will  generate  an  esti- 
mated $60  million  in  operating  earn- 
ings this  year,  or  about  one-third  of 
CBS'  estimated  broadcast  operating 
profits  of  $180  million  in  1982. 

Because  the  show  attracts  a  huge 
audience,  a  30-second  commercial 
spot  on  60  Minutes  costs  $175,000, 


twice  the  prime  time  average  of 
$85,000.  But  60  Minutes  costs  about 
$400,000  per  show  to  produce,  about 
half  the  cost  of  a  show  like  Dallas. 

Alas.  Mike  Wallace  and  company 
are  one  of  a  kind.  Neither  ABC  nor 
NBC  has  ever  successfully  copied 
their  formula.  But  not  for  lack  of  try- 
ing. Increasingly,  TV  has  been  turning 
toward  "reality  programming,"  pro- 
grams based  on  news  or  at  least  on 
real  life  scenes  rather  than  drama. 
Even  without  being  able  to  emulate 
60  Minutes,  the  producers  of  such 
shows  are  making  a  solid  contribu- 


tion to  network  earnings. 

It's  not  only  the  networks  that  ha 
come  to  love  news.  At  the  local  si 
tion  level,  news — and,  increasing] 
news  is  broadly  interpreted — is 
coming  the  most  profitable  divisic 
With  only  9%  of  broadcast  time, 
accounts  for  23%  of  average  statii 
revenues  nationwide.  In  big  markj 
such  as  New  York,  Chicago  or  I 
Angeles,  successful  news  operatia 
with  annual  budgets  under  $10  m 
lion  throw  off  estimated  profits  of 
to  $15  million  every  year.  Indeed, 
the  first  time,  the  news  departme 


The  changing  economics  of  TV  programming 


The  number  of  homes  with  televisions 
keeps  inching  up.  But  the  percentage  of 
those  sets  that  tune  into  the  three  com- 
mercial networks  is  falling  off,  mainly  be- 
cause of  increased  competition  for  viewer 
time.  The  cost  of  producing  a  magazine- 
like show  in  prime  time  is  now  half  that  of 


a  drama,  situation  comedy  or  shoot-'em- 
up.  In  fact,  the  total  cost  of  programming 
is  outpacing  the  growth  of  network  rev- 
enues. So  it's  no  surprise  that  news  slickly 
packaged  as  entertainment  has  been  slip- 
ping into  the  prime  time  niche. 


Number  of  households  with 
televisions  (millions) 


'73     '75  77 


'79 


'81  '83 


Network  viewership 
(percent  share) 


'73     '75      '77  '79 


'81  '82 


Production  costs 

($  thousands  per  hour) 


850 

  Prime  time 

750  entertainment 


550 


'80 


'81 


'82 


Source:  number  of  households  with  televisions,  AC.  Nielsen  Co.  -,  others.  Forbes  estimates. 
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i  become  a  viable  route  to  the  top 
local  TV.  Because  news  directors 
lount  for  so  much  revenue,  nearly 
of  them  have  become  station  man- 
ors in  the  past  five  years  (out  of 
145  TV  stations  across  the  country), 
^side  from  the  money  it  brings  in 
ectly,  news  helps  attract  audiences 
:he  rest  of  a  station's  programming, 
cts  as  a  lead-in,  hooking  viewers  to 
hannel  where  they  just  might  stay 
the  remainder  of  the  night. 
Vhat  accounts  for  the  metamor- 
3sis  of  "reality"  shows  from  loss 
der  to  profit  leader?  Cost  advan- 
es,  in  large  part.  News  has  one 
;rriding  advantage:  With  news 
)ws  or  shows  built  on  real  scenes 
1  real  people,  anchor  people,  writ- 

and  camera  crews  must  be  paid, 
:  not  the  actors — and  the  settings 

free.  "News,"  says  Steve  Fried- 
n,  executive  producer  of  NBC's  To- 
w,  "is  the  most  cost-efficient  pro- 
mming  there  is  or  ever  will  be." 
vJot  that  news  comes  cheap.  Each  of 
I  three  networks  spends  an  estimat- 
!$230  million  on  its  news  operation. 
:iy  is  the  gathering  of  TV  news  so 
ich  more  expensive  than  it  is  for 
,/vspapers  and  magazines — none  of 
ich  could  afford  such  amounts? 
jly  a  fraction  of  TV  money  goes  to 
ual  news-gathering.  Camera  crews, 
'/vs-readers,  producers,  satellite 
irges  and  other  overhead  absorb  the 
at  bulk  of  the  money. 
.Jut  expensive  as  "reality  program- 
ing" may  be,  good  entertainment 
tgramming  is  far  more  expensive. 
le  cost  of  producing  an  hour  of 
pie  time  entertainment  has  gone 
[from  about  $530,000  to  nearly 
1)0,000  since  1980.  That's  a  14.4% 
riual  rate  of  growth.  Meanwhile, 


the  cost  of  producing  a  prime  time 
news  magazine  has  risen  from 
$300,000  to  $400,000,  only  a  10%  an- 
nual increase.  Moreover,  this  cost  es- 
calation is  going  on  at  a  time  when 
competition  is  growing  for  the  net- 
works from  cable  and  cassettes  and 
from  nonnetwork  stations.  It  thus  be- 
comes harder  to  recoup  the  rising 
costs.  Of  this  year's  22  new  network 
entertainment  shows,  only  three  or 
four  will  become  established  hits. 
"TV  programming  has  always  been  a 
crapshoot  plus  leverage,"  says  agent 
Richard  Leibner,  who  made  Dan 
Rather  a  multimillionaire.  "But  the 
odds  used  to  be  a  lot  better  than  they 
are  today."  Drama,  sitcoms  and 
shoot-'em-ups,  in  short,  are  tending  to 
price  themselves  out  of  the  market. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  profit  mar- 
gins tend  to  be  better  in  reality  pro- 
gramming than  in  all  but  the  most 
successful  entertainment  program- 
ming. Each  network  generates  about 
$25  million  a  year,  pretax,  on  its  eve- 
ning newscast.  That  doesn't  mean  so 
much  at  CBS  and  ABC,  but  at  number 
three  NBC  that  equals  about  62%  of 
the  $40  million  estimated  broadcast 
operating  profits. 

Technology  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
making  reality  programming  more 
profitable.  Cheap  videotape  took  the 
place  of  expensive  film.  This  lowered 
the  cost  of  news  compared  to  enter- 
tainment so  sharply  that  Today  pro- 
ducer Friedman  says  videotape  alone 
"is  ruining  drama  and  variety  shows." 
News  cameras  became  portable  and 
small,  allowing  transmission  from 
previously  inaccessible  places.  Satel- 
lites allowed  live  broadcasts  from 


anywhere  in  the  world.  Once  a  TV 
news  crew  was  a  4-ton  truck  and  as 
many  as  six  people.  Now  it's  often  a 
reporter  and  a  cameraman. 

It's  hardly  surprising,  then,  that  the 
news  keeps  gaining  in  the  total  pro- 
gramming mix.  The  economic  advan- 
tages of  low  production  costs  are  telli 
ing.  Over  the  past  two  years  news 
time  on  network  TV  has  essentially 
doubled,  much  of  it  from  the  net- 
works' new  overnight  programming. 
ABC  went  from  18  hours  a  week  to 
26,  NBC  from  15  to  23  and  CBS  from 
14  to  a  red-eyed  40.  Many  local  sta- 
tions now  add  at  least  two  hours  of 
early  evening  local  news — three  hours 
in  bellwether  Los  Angeles. 

That  doesn't  count  such  quasi- 
news  network  shows  as  That's  Incredi- 
ble.' and  Real  People,  PM  Magazine  (syn- 
dicated by  Westinghouse)  and  Enter- 
tainment  Tonight  (syndicated  by 
Paramount).  Nor  does  it  include  doz- 
ens of  talk  and  magazine-like  pro- 
grams on  the  local  level.  Nor  does  it 
count  up  to  20  hours  weekly  that  each 
network  devotes  to  sports. 

And  the  packaging  of  news  and  reali- 
ty shows  is  getting  slicker.  Like  news- 
papers and  indeed  magazines,  TV  is 
forced  increasingly  to  blend  news  with 
entertainment.  Many  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful quasi-news  shows  already  lean 
heavily  toward  entertainment.  ABC 
has  hired  James  Bellows,  managing 
editor  of  the  highly  successsful  syndi- 
cated movie-magazine  of  the  air,  Enter- 
tainment Tonight  (and  former  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Wash- 
ington Star,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exam- 
iner and  managing  editor  of  Miami 
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BELLSOUTH.  WE  ARE  THE  RIGHT  COMPAN 
IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 


PRESENTING  A  COMPANY 
WITH  A  PROUD  HERITAGE 
!  AND  A  BRIGHT  FUTURE. 

Jilt  of  the  AT&T  divestiture,  the 
BellSouth  Corporation  will  be  the 
at  company  of  Southern  Bell  and 
r  Central  Bell  telephone  compan- 
IhllSouth  also  has  announced  two 
Ipnal  subsidiaries,  BellSouth 
Rising  and  Publishing  Company 
II  mobile  communications  services 
jany 

THE  STRENGTHS  TO  GROW 
AND  THE  SKILLS  TO  DO  IT. 

)uth  is  already  big.  With  ex- 
j  assets  of  some  $21.5  billion, 
)uld  be  the  largest  of  the  seven 
ial  holding  companies  and  would 
twelfth  on  the  latest  FORTU NE 
it  of  industrial  companies, 
"he  management  team  that  is 
ig  BellSouth  into  the  future  has 
in  place  and  operating  in  a  post- 
iture  mode  for  almost  a  year.  So 
eady  have  an  understanding  of 


BellSouth  leadership:  (left  to  right) 
bmO.  McCoy,  Chief  Financial  Officer, 
lace  R.  Bunn,  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
L  Clendenin,  Chief  Operating  Officer 


Sspering  in  a  competitive  market- 
f  In  fact,  the  establishment  of  our 
9w  subsidiary companies,  one 
sctory  operations  and  one  for 
9  communications  service,  antic- 
;  market  needs. 


ADVANCED  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
IN  AN  ATTRACTIVE  GROWTH  AREA. 

BellSouth  already  serves  some  13 
million  customers  in  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  regions  in  the  nation.  In  popu- 
lation, the  Southeast  has  outpaced  the 
national  average  for  growth  in  the  70's 
by  more  than  60%.  And  projections 
are  that  it  will  continue  to  lead  the 
nation  in  both  population  and  personal 
income  growth  in  the  years  to  come. 


BellSouth  provides  quality 
telecommunications  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  a  nine-state  area  that  has 
outpaced  the  national  average  for 
growth  in  the  70's  by  more  than  60% 


We  have  spent  almost  $15  billion  in  the 
last  five  years  in  order  to  provide  our 
customers  with  the  highest  quality  tele- 
communications for  the  lowest  cost. 
The  Southern  Bell  and  South  Central 
Bell  telephone  systems  are  among  the 
most  up-to-date  anywhere. 

These  advanced  systems,  al- 
ready functioning,  are  an  assurance 
that  BellSouth  will  not  have  to  play 
catch-up  to  compete.  We  anticipate 
that  our  customer  base  will  continue  to 
grow  and  we  are  ready  to  meet  cus- 
tomer needs  with  advanced  technology 

PIONEERING  TECHNOLOGY  FOR 
THE  NEW  INFORMATION  AGE. 

BellSouth  is  already  out  in  front.  Our 
modern  telecommunications  systems 
are  leading  the  way  into  the  Informa- 
tion Age.  Our  region  has  pioneered  a 
host  of  the  more  significant  technologi- 
cal trials  AT&T  has  conducted  in  the 
past  1 5  years.  In  every  area  of  tele- 
communications technology,  from  fiber 
optics  and  energy  management  to 


home-based  video  information  sys- 
tems, BellSouth  has  a  head  start. 

For  example,  in  Miami,  Florida, 
we  provided  the  fiber  optics  system  for 
high-speed  communications  linking 
businesses  in  the  financial  district. 

In  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  our 
telephone  system  has  helped  power 
and  gas  companies  monitor  energy 
use  and  read  gas  and  electric  meters 
in  customers'  homes. 

In  southern  Florida,  our  Local 
Area  Data  Transport  (LADT)  system  is 
part  of  the  first  fully-commercial  videotext 
service  in  the  nation.  A  modified  televi- 
sion set  and  a  terminal  communicate 
with  a  central  computer,  providing  news 
reports,  banking  services,  teleshopping 
and  other  information  to  viewers  at 
home  or  the  office. 

BellSouth  technology  opens  the  home 

and  office  to  the  Information  Age. 
Teleshopping,  telebanking,  electronic 
mail  and  the  "paperless  environment" 
are  becoming  realities  for  our  customers. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  remarkable  Information  Age  has 
begun.  At  BellSouth  we  welcome  it 
with  enthusiasm  and  optimism  and  we 
eagerly  accept  the  challenge  and  the 
opportunities  it  offers.  With  the 
strengths  of  our  resources  and  skilled 
management,  our  high-growth  loca- 
tion, and  our  headstart  in  telecommu- 
nications technology,  we  firmly  believe 
that  we  are  the  right  company  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

BELLSOUTH 


©1983,  BellSouth  Corporation 


ABC's  John  Daly  and  commentator  Quincy  /{one  at  1956  contention 


Network  soundman  and  cameraman  on  the  floor  in  1980 

When  the  networks  first  started  covering  political  conventions  in  the 
1950s,  the  journalists  sat  in  booths  high  above  the  action.  Advancing 
technology  has  given  reporters  freedom  to  move  about  the  floor,  and 
improved  coverage.  But  it  has  not  improved  generally  low  convention 
ratings.  So  ABC  and  CBS  have  reduced  coverage  in  recent  years  to  key 
portions  or  nightly  packaged  reports  (NBC  still  covers  gavel  to  gavel). 
Even  so,  independent  stations  and  even  affiliates  often  counterprogram 
with  entertainment  programs  against  convention  feeds.  Result:  The  con- 
ventions ironically  can  represent  one  of  local  TV  stations'  biggest  bonan- 
zas— precisely  because  they  do  not  cover  them  extensively. 
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News).  Bellows  will  produce  a  90-rr 
ute  prime  time  magazine  show  t 
will  debut  on  ABC  next  year.  CB 
hoping  to  duplicate  the  success  of 
Minutes  with  another  magazine  cal 
American  Parade,  which  one  ins: 
says  will  run  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday  ni 
next  spring.  Success  in  such  a  slo 
unlikely,  however:  The  show  wo 
then  be  opposite  NBC's  bloody  sm 
hit  A-Team. 

The  move  to  package  the  ne) 
slickly  has  revived  the  old  confl 
between  purists  and  popularize 
with  the  purists  losing  ground.  Ja 
Chancellor,  NBC's  professorial  ; 
chorman,  lost  out  to  the  younger 
more  photogenic  Tom  Brokaw  t 
year.  Roger  Mudd  lost  out  to 
Rather  at  CBS  and  then  later,  at  N 
to  Brokaw.  NBC  stuck  with  Chanc 
lor  while  he  ran  second  place  in  I 
news  ratings  for  12  years.  That  won 
be  too  expensive  a  luxury  in  toda 
market.  A  single  ratings  point  c 
boost  a  network's  revenue  by  $10  m 
lion  a  year.  So  if  Brokaw  fails  to  ke 
NBC  News  at  least  in  second  pla 
he's  almost  certain  to  be  sent  packir 
along  with  news  chief  Reuven  Fran 
At  local  stations  the  pressure  is  a] 
great:  The  average  stay  of  a  news 
rector  is  just  over  two  years,  of 
anchor  person  around  four. 

As  recently  as  1977,  90%  of  all ' 
households  in  the  U.S.  were  tuned 
network  programs  on  an  avera 
broadcast  day.  Now  that  figure 
dropped  to  77%.  Will  "reality  pi 
gramming"  be  the  salvation  of  n» 
work  TV — much  as  it  has  been  of  i 
dio — as  cable,  cassettes  and  oth 
new  technologies  make  deeper 
deeper  inroads?  A  lot  of  network  pe 
pie  like  to  think  so.  But  they  may 
disappointed.  There  are  signs  that  t 
public's  appetite  is  becoming  satiate 
So  far  this  year,  such  established  hi 
as  That's  Incredible!  and  Real  Pety 
have  failed  to  maintain  last  year's  r; 
ings  against  mediocre  newcomei 
That's  Incredible!,  on  ABC  at  8  p.i 
Monday,  got  slammed  by  CBS's  Scar 
crow  and  Mrs.  King,  starring  form 
Charlie's  Angel  Kate  Jackson,  whi 
Real  People,  on  NBC  Wednesday  at 
p.m.,  is  running  neck  and  ne( 
against  Whiz  Kids.  Even  mighty  60  Mi 
ntes  has  turned  in  some  subpar  nur 
bers,  although  it  will  almost  certain 
bounce  back. 

TV,  more  than  any  other  mediur 
depends  on  mass.  Descriptions  of 
audience  of  fewer  than  20  millic 
viewers  for  a  major  program  are  pr 
ceded  by  the  word  "only."  One  pro 
lem  is  that  news  attracts  more  me 
than  women  in  an  economy  whe 
women  aged  21  to  45  do  most  of  t 
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iddenl^  ? 
y  copier's  m 
inding  everyone's 
isiness. 

>hould  have  known, 
[y  Canon  Personal 
dge  copier  is  so  ingenious, 
e  are  finding  all  kinds  of  ways 
it. 

specially  people  in  business.  Why 
2  using  it  in  ways  I  never  dreamed  of. 


ike  my  Canon  PC-10  for  example.  It  makes 

beautiful  copies.  On  plain  paper.  Which  is  just  what  business  people  are 
looking  for.  And  it's  so  small,  they  can  have  one  anywhere.  On  their  desks  for 

[instance.  Or  even  a  countertop. 
My  Canon  PC-20  gives  business  a  bit  more.  With  a  copy  speed  of 
8  copies  a  minute.  And  a  paper  cassette  that  holds  up  to 
100  sheets  to  keep  the  copies  coming.  Now  several 
busy  people  can  share  one. 

But  what  everybody  really  likes  about  my  copiers 
v  easy  they  are  to  maintain.  All  you  have  to  do  is  change  a  cartridge, 
"hat's  because  the  entire  copying  process— the  toner,  the  drum  and 
;veloper— is  inside  a  neat  replaceable  cartridge, 
for  about  2,000  copies. 

Better  still,  the  PC  Copiers  do  something  no  other  copiers  can:  They 
copy  in  black,  brown  or  blue,  just  by  changing  the  cartridge. Tremendous. 

If  you've  been  wondering  about  the  price,  relax.  It's  so  low  almost 
every  business  can  afford       jMtiftfiflffl  ■  Canon  PC-10 

?  their  own  PC  Copier.  $"5 
Canon  Personal 
Cartridge  copiers. 

If  I  were  you,  $1,295 
ake  it  my  business  to  look  into 
)day. 

Canon'  w&m/m 

>onal  Cartridge  Copying, 
Plain  and  Simple.  " 


Canon  PC  Cartridges 
$65  in  black 
$70  in  brown  or  blue 

'suggested  retail  price  exclusive  of  cartridge 


ABC  cameraman  covering  Israeli  preparations  for  August  l()HJ  attach  on  Ouzai  near  the  Beirut.  Lebanon  airport 
Portable  cameras,  weighing  less  than  30  pounds,  allow  journalists  into  previously  inaccessible  places. 


spending.  That  means  it's  hard  for 
news  to  crack  daytime. 

There  are  other  demographic  limi- 
tations, no  matter  what  the  time  of 
day.  Most  news  viewers  are  fairly  af- 
fluent, with  family  incomes  over 
$25,000.  That's  fine  with  automakers, 
airlines,  financial  institutions  and  of- 
fice products  manufacturers.  But 
mass  marketers  such  as  Procter  & 
Gamble  or  General  Foods  need  mass, 
not  class,  and  such  firms  have  the 
biggest  TV  advertising  budgets  of  all. 
Those  dollars  go  to  entertainment. 

Recognizing  this,  Van  Gordon 
Sauter,  executive  vice  president  of 
CBS  Broadcast  Group,  says  of  reality 
programming:  "People  will  let  us  into 
their  homes  until  8  p.m.  But  after  that 
it's  time  for  the  dancing  bears." 

The  dancing  bears  are  about  to  get  a 
lift  from  another  quarter — the  FCC, 
which  has  proposed  ending  a  13-year 
ban  on  networks'  owning  the  shows 
they  broadcast.  That  would  allow  the 
nets  to  share  in  the  S800  million  an- 
nual syndication  market.  This  could 
encourage  networks  to  finance  more 
entertainment  shows. 

In  everything  they  do,  network  ex- 


ecutives keep  an  eye  cocked  on  Ted 
Turner's  Cable  News  Network.  When 
Turner  started  offering  his  all-night 
news  to  all  takers,  including  network 
affiliates,  in  1982,  "all  three  networks 
panicked,"  says  NBC's  Frank. 

At  stake,  or  so  it  seemed,  was  the 
uneasy  love-hate  relationship  be- 
tween networks  and  their  affiliates. 
Like  any  marriage  of  30  years'  stand- 
ing, the  union  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs.  But  it's  also  true  that  each  is 
useful  to  the  other.  The  affiliates 
needed  the  networks'  expensive  pro- 
gramming, while  the  networks  need- 
ed the  affiliates  to  provide  an  audi- 
ence for  their  shows.  And  here  was 
Ted  Turner  offering  those  affiliates  an 
around-the-clock  news  service.  The 
networks  were  taking  no  chances.  All 
three  went  to  overnight  news  pro- 
gramming. But  none  has  been  a  smash 
in  the  ratings.  Even  ABC's  acclaimed 
Nightline,  which  scored  impressive 
ratings  against  its  entertainment 
competition  when  it  started  as  a  20- 
mmute  show  during  the  Iranian  hos- 
tage crisis,  is  having  problems.  When 
it  went  to  an  hour  earlier  this  year, 
ratings  fell  off  and  some  affiliates  re- 


belled, refusing  to  take  it  at  all. 

In  short,  the  news  is  not  a  panac 
for  the  networks.  CBS  Chairrr 
Thomas  Wyman,  a  former  Pillsbu 
vice  chairman,  recognizes  it  is  n 
Wyman  is  trying  to  reverse  a  thrt 
year  decline  in  corporate  net  incon 
So  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  C 
imposed  a  rigid  budget  of  approi 
mately  S230  million  on  its  news  dii 
sion.  Last  year  overhead  rose  at  a  2C 
to  25%  rate.  This  year's  increase  v» 
be  less  than  10%.  CBS  news  burea 
must  file  detailed  weekly,  and  som 
times  daily,  cost  reports.  Expense  £ 
counts,  once  approved  as  if  by  secoi 
nature,  are  now  second-guessed 
the  news  department's  own  financ; 
staff.  "Nobody  ever  got  fired  for  blot 
ing  a  budget  around  here.  They  we 
fired  for  blowing  stories,"  grumbl 
one  CBS  correspondent.  "That's  no 
reversing." 

There's  a  basic  principle  at  wo 
here.  TV,  especially  network  T 
counts  on  heavy  viewers,  people  wl 
sink  into  the  tube  seven  hours 
more  a  day.  The  heavy  viewer  wan 
entertainment.  After  all,  how  mm 
reality  can  any  of  us  take?  ■ 
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Complete  One.  With  the 
ry  or  49  standard  features 
a  5-year/ 50,000- mile 
ection  Plan,  it  just  may  be  the 
:  luxury  car  value  in  America. 

r  1984,  the  distinguished  Chrysler 
Avenue  adds  one  more  impressive 
re:  a  standard  8-cylinder  engine  for 
uxury  car  performance, 
her  luxuries  abound:  Plush  Pillow 
with  Passenger  Recliner  •  Power 


Steering  •  Automatic  Transmission  •  Air 
Conditioning  •  Power  Front  Disc  Brakes 

•  WSW  Steel  Belted  Radials  •  Premium 
Wheel  Covers  •  Electronic  Digital  Clock 

•  Special  Sound  Insulation  •  Rear  Window 
Defroster  •  Halogen  Headlamps  •  Dual 
Remote  Mirrors  •  Premium  Plush  Pile 
Carpeting  •  Trunk  Dress  Up  •  Trip 
Odometer*  Warning  and  Interior  Light 
Packages  •  Padded  Landau  Vinyl  Roof 

•  and  31  additional  features. 

Fifth  Avenue  a  Quality  product  Of  the 


5  Year/50,000  Mile  Protection  Plan* 

Your  engine,  transmission  and  drive 
train  are  protected  for  5-years/50,000- 
miles,  and  the  car's  entire  outer  body  is 
protected  against  rust-through  for  the 
same  period.  With  such  protection,  this 
is,  indeed,  The  Complete 
One.  See  your  dealer  for 
details.  Buckle  up  for  safety. 
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irA- 

1ST. 
MPC 


New  Chrysler  technology 


*5  years  '50,000  miles,  whichever  comes  first  .  limited'warranty.  Deductible  may  be  required.  Excludes  leases. 
*  Use  EPA  est  mpg  for  comparison  Actual  mileage  may  vary  depending  on  speed,  trip  length  and  weather.  Hwy.  mileage  probably  lower.  CA.  ests.  lower. 


Elegant  investments 
you  can  take  to  the  bank. 


The  MD-80  is  a  financial  jewel 
of  many  facets.  Currently  it  is 
being  displayed  by  28  distin- 
guished airlines— and  being 
financed  by  some  of  the  world's 
most  astute  investors. 

For  those  who  find  rare 
beauty  in  high  yield,  MD-80s 
win  enthusiasm  for  their  low 
initial  investment  and  confi- 
dence for  their  record  of  capital 
preservation. 

Few  investments  are  more 
stable  and  profitable. The  MD-80 
is  designed  to  work  hard— and 
well-for  decades.  Its  earlier 
sister  ships  have  retained  value 
above  what  they  were  financed 
for  1 5  years  ago.  They  are  worth 
more  today  than  similar  aircraft. 

For  lovers  of  low  risk,  the 
proven  design  and  new  tech- 
nology of  the  MD-80  yield  an 
exceptionally  reliable  airplane. 

When  you  invest  in  the  MD-80, 
your  collateral  is  a  gem. 


Broken  homes,  divorce,  fear  of  commit- 
ment. That's  the  stuff  of  a  26.4%  return  on 
investment  for  Charlie  Loudermilks  Atlan- 
ta-based Aaron  Rents. 


Money  in  the 
mattress 


By  Robert  H.  Bork  Jr. 


CHARLIE  LOUDERMILK,  who  Calls 
himself  a  poor  Georgia  boy 
from  the  wrong  side  of  the 
tracks,  wants  to  make  sure  everybody 
knows  he  has  made  it  big.  On  week- 
ends he  will  be  on  his  3,700-acre 
south  Georgia  plantation  tending  his 
herd  of  purebred  Limousin  cattle,  and 
corn  and  soybean  fields,  or  hunting 
geese  in  Alaska  or  grouse  in  Scotland. 
The  antebellum-style  mansion  is  on 
the  drawing  board. 

These  are  the  symbols  of  perma- 
nence. In  the  business  world  he 
makes  his  money  from  the  temporan- 
ness  of  life  today.  His  Atlanta-based 
Aaron  Rents  Inc.  netted  $4.7  million 
on  $55.4  million  sales  in 
its  year  ended  Mar.  3 1 .  Be- 
gun out  of  a  storefront  29 
years  ago,  Aaron  now  has 
92  stores  in  14  mostly 
southern  states  and 
roughly  50,000  contracts 
renting  furniture — chairs, 
tables,  beds,  mattresses, 
desks,  sofas — averaging 
$48  a  month.  That  gives 
Aaron  about  15%  of  the 
estimated  $350  million 
market.  Return  on  equity 
averaged  26.4%  over  the 
last  five  years. 

Aaron  has  made  its  56- 
year-old  founder's  life  as 
comfortable  as  an  over- 
stuffed armchair.  When 
he  took  the  company  pub- 
lic last  year,  Loudermilk 
sold  some  of  his  hares  for 
$5.5  million.  His  remain- 
ing  42%  is  worth  S3S  mil- 
lion. The  equity  sales 
helped  him  get  debt  down 
from  half  of  capitalizatii 
in  1981  to  a  third  tod 


R.  Charles  Loudermilk  didn't  in- 
vent the  furniture  rental  business, 
just  a  new  way  to  make  money  at  it. 
While  his  competitors,  mostly  subsid- 
iaries of  conglomerates  and  local  re- 
tailers, buy  their  inventory,  Aaron 
makes  its  own  residential  rental  in- 
ventory and  some  of  its  office  mer- 
chandise. The  efficiency  that  comes 
from  controlling  styling,  long  produc- 
tion runs  and  limited  product  lines 
gives  him  a  price  advantage.  He's 
keyed  on  the  mobile,  single  society — 
the  renters  of  the  world,  not  the  buy- 
ers. Divorced  persons  are  the  big  thing 
these  days.  "People  who  don't  want  to 
make  a  commitment  to  each  other  or 
to  anything  else,"  he  says. 

Aaron  has  discovered  a  cross-polli- 


Aaron  Ri 


innan  Charlie  loudermilk 


Fast  furniture  for  a  fast-moving  society. 


nation  between  renting  and  selli 
When  the  rental  inventory  is  wc 
out,  Aaron  sells  it,  along  with  n 
budget-priced  furniture  made  by  o 
ers,  through  its  own  outlets.  Most 
these  Aaron  Sells  warehouse-sf 
stores  are  next  door  to  Aaron  Rei 
showrooms.  Customers  who  want 
buy  but  don't  have  the  cash  can 
steered  into  the  rental  outlet. 

Combining  renting  and  selling 
one  business  also  gives  Louderm 
accounting  flexibility.  In  the  old  da 
before  he  decided  to  go  public,  Lx) 
dermilk  would  depreciate  a  ren 
item  down  to  nothing  by  the  end  of 
three  years  on  the  rent  rolls.  Whatev 
he  netted  from  a  piece  after  that  w 
100%  profit.  Now  he  front-end  loa 
the  profit  stream,  eating  his  cake  1 
fore  it's  delivered,  so  to  speak,  by  ta 
ing  less  depreciation  during  the  rent 
period  and  barely  breaking  even 
the  resale  operation.  A  $150  couc 
for  example,  is  now  depreciated  dov 
to  $70  and  marked  up  to  $100  for  t 
used  furniture  store.  Typical  markui 
for  stand-alone  furniture  retailers  a] 
of  course,  more  like  100%.  Investo 
nonetheless,  remain  impressed  wi 
the  company's  profit  growth.  Ear 
ings  per  share  are  up  to  92  cents  ho 
33  cents  in  1979  and  the  stock  sells 
18  times  earnings. 

The  notion  to  rent  furniture  car 
to  Loudermilk  in  the  early  195 
when  he  was  working  for  Pfizer 
Greensboro,  N.C.  and  saw  a  smi 
store  renting  party  and  sickroo 
equipment.  In  1954  he  rented  a  stoi 
front,  named  the  compai 
Aaron  to  be  first  in 
Yellow  Pages  and  hired 
woman  to  answer  tl 
phone.  Loudermilk  gai 
her  a  California  coij 
pany's  catalog  and  to 
her  to  take  orders  for  an 
thing  in  it.  When  an  ordi 
came  in  for  a  bed,  Loude 
milk  would  drive  down  l 
Sears,  buy  one  and  deliv^ 
it.  "People  said  it  wa* 
gamble.  It  really  wasn' 
We  never  bought  the  se 
ond  item  until  the  fil 
one  was  rented."  At  fir) 
Loudermilk  concentrate 
on  party  and  sickrooi 
equipment,  operations  H 
sold  in  1982.  When  1 
changed  focus  to  reside! 
tial  and  office  furnitun 
the  company  grew  quid 
ly.  Some  of  the  growth,  i 
be  sure,  came  from  acqui 
sitions,  and  consolidation 
costs  of  his  $6.2  millioj 
acquisition  of  1 7  stores  i 
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A  NO-RISK 
GROWTH  CHART. 


FROM  KELLY  SERVICES. 

.ately  you've  seen  real  signs  of  growth-a 
;hance  to  get  your  company  moving  again, 
rbu  want  to  act. 

But  you  need  a  plan. 

Is  there  a  safe  way  to  staff  up  for  growth 
without  risking  layoff-letdown  if  that  growth 
Joesn't  last? 

Kelly  Services  can  be  a  safeguard 
in  these  unpredictable  times. 

3ecause  with  qualified  help  in  over  100  job 


categories,  Kelly  can  match  the  right  person  to 
each  slot.  And  we're  guaranteed  100%. 

If  it  turns  out  the  growth  is  steady-and  you  can 
begin  hiring  full-time  help  with  confidence- 
terrific.  Having  Kelly  temporaries  in  place  will  give 
you  the  time  to  find  out  for  sure.  And  the  time 
you  need  to  find  the  right  full-time  people.  (You 
won't  be  in  a  rush  to  hire  the  first  applicants.) 

So  until  you're  sure  about  your  growth,  don't 
take  unnecessary  chances. 

Give  your  local  Kelly  office  a  call  today. 


Staffing 


proposal  [^e^uett 


mix 


Texas  will  deflate  second-quarter 
earnings. 

Next  year  he  plans  to  expand  m- 
house  manufacturing,  now  limited  to 
rental  residential  furniture  and  office 
desks,  to  make  low-cost  living  room 
furniture  exclusively  for  sale  in  the 
Aaron  Sells  stores. 

Like  other  entrepreneurs  who  have 


built  up  a  business  from  nothing,  Lou- 
dermilk  keeps  his  fingers  in  every- 
thing. He  likes  to  hop  in  the  company 
plane  and  fly  off  on  surprise  store  vis- 
its. He  says  he  reads  all  negative  re- 
sponses of  his  customer  survey. 

That  he  reads  all  those  negative  re- 
sponses tells  something  about  why 
Charlie  Loudermilk  is  so  successful. 


The  Money  Men 


Never  heard  of  J  J.  Lowrey  &  Co.?  Jimmy 
Loureys  determined  that  you  soon  shall. 


The  man 
who  would  be 
J.P.  Morgan 


He  knows  that  being  aware  of 
negatives  enables  him  to  fix  them  I 
fore  they  cost  him  business.  Peoj 
like  Loudermilk  rarely  get  comi 
cent,  rarely  take  their  good  luck] 
granted.  After  all,  his  father  wasl 
electric  company  lineman  and 
mother  was  a  school  cafeteria  coi 
He  never  forgets  that  ■ 


By  PrisciUa  S.  Meyer 

Iower  Manhattan  at  10  p.mji 
_  dark  and  deserted.  The  rdi 
I  who  make  money  there  by  o 
are  mostly  off  in  their  suburt 
homes  or  swapping  tales  over  the  1 
at  Harry's.  But  light  still  poi 
through  the  windows  of  a  corner 
fice  on  the  27th  floor  at  110  W 
Street. 

Inside,  44-year-old  James  J.  Lo 
rey — in  shirt-sleeves  and  striped  si 
penders — is  brainstorming  with  fi 
of  his  staffers  around  an  oak  tab 
Papers  are  everywhere,  and  everya 
has  a  beer.  "That's  what  young  peo| 
drink  these  days,"  says  Lowrey,  wi 
surrounds  himself  with  young  ass 
ciates  who  made  a  mark— as  Lowi 
himself  did  at  Salomon  Brothers-^ 
larger  firms.  "I'm  betting  on  you 


James  J  Lourey  (center ;  with  general  partners  John  D  Kuhns  ( left )  and  Robert  tt'  MatDonald 

Selling  his  partnership  and  putting  his  own  money  on  the  line:  "betting  on  youth  and  intelligence. 
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(ECUTIVE 
OLIDAY  O 
FT 

DLLECTION 


lopping  guide  for  personal 
business  holiday  gift-giving 
ed  by  a  select  group 
insumer  product  advertisers 

>rbes 


Grey  Flannel  Cologne  for  Men  by  Geoffrey  Beene. 
Polished.  Poised.  Impeccable. 

An  uncommon  blend  of  woods,  mosses, 
amber,  lime  and  musk  topped  with  herbs. 

Grey  Flannel.  Classically  elegant,  thoroughly 
masculine. 


Dewar's  Unto  Others. 


pVbite  label 


Call  one  of  our  toll-free  numbers.  1-800-BE-THERE  or 
1-800-528-6148.  and  give  the  gift  of  Dewar's® 
White  Label"u  fine  scotch  whisky.  The  gift  of  Dewar's.  One 
of  the  good  things  in  life  that  never  varies. 


itetl  by  law.  Blended  Scotch  l. 
©  1983  Schenley  Imports  Company,  N.Y..  N 


ive  Polaroid's  best,  the  Sonar  Auto- 
focus  Cameras.  The  SLR  680  is  the 
world's  only  folding  single-lens  reflex  in- 
stant camera.  Four-element  glass  lens. 
Fast  recharging  strobe.  The  Sun  660 
has  many  of  the  same  features  but  it's 
less  than  half  the  price.  SLR  680:  $265 
Sun  660:  $110  suggested  list  price. 


Halston  Fragrance  Coordinal 

For  that  special  man  of  unerring  taste: 
handsomely-packaged  pairing  of  inimit 
HALSTON  cologne  and  after  shave  in  yoij 
choice  of  warm,  sexy  Z-14  or  fresh,  crla 
1-12  fragrances.  This  distinctive  gift- 
edition  includes  Cologne,  4  Fl.  Oz.;  ar 
After  Shave,  4  Fl.  Oz  $31.00 


©  1983  Polaroid  Corp.  "Polaroid"'.  "SLR  680 


A  winning  gift.  The  Olympic  Gold 
Medai-  elegant  new  classic  from 
Longines.  Thin.  Water-resistant. 
The  luxurious  look  of  brushed  gold. 
Exclusive  Longines  quartz  move- 
ment. The  ultimate  sports  and 
dress  watch.  For  him  .  .  .  $550. 
For  her  .  .  .  $525.  Very  Swiss. 
Very  supple.  Very  sensuous. 

All  prices  manufacturer's  s«gyester'  retail 


Perfect  rounds.  $32  per  dozen 

For  the  golfer  who  strives  for  perfection,  we  present 
the  world's  most  precise  golf  ball.  The  Molitors  — 
the  perfect  gift  for  that  golfer  on  your  list. 

Available  at  your  local  pro  shop.  If  you  can't  fin| 
the  Molitor,  please  call  toll-free  1-800-428-0707  (excef 
in  Mass.).  In  Massachusetts  call  413-536-1200. 
Spalding,  425  Meadow  Street,  Chicopee,  MA  01013. 

©  1983  Quest  or  Corp. 


\[D  WINE  AND  LIQUOR  AS 
EASILY  AS  FLOWERS. 
T  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


1-800-BE- 
|  (1-800- 

;73) 

i  de  your 
j  al  mess- 
|  )rporate 
nts.  All 
Credit 


World  Wise 


Now  stay  on  top  of  the  world  with  Seiko's  World 
Timer.  Keep  26  time  zones  at  your  fingertips  with  this 
handsome  gold-tone  and  glass  clock.  Because  it  com- 
bines superb  design  with  remarkable  accuracy  it  mak 
great  gift  to  help  celebrate  a  new  home  or  launch  a 
new  office.  Whether  you  have  connections  in  Cairo  or 
a  business  partner  in  Bangkok,  stay  on  top  with  the 
World  Timer. 

Suggested  retail,  $125.00. 


LL 1-800-BE-THERE™ 

0  Spirits,  Inc.  Hackensack,  M.J.  07601  void  where  prohibited. 


Opium  Parfum. 

Pour  celles  qui  adorent 

Yves  Saint  Laurent. 

The  universally  acclaimed  perfume. 
From  Yves  Saint  Laurent, 
the  most  celebrated  and  influential 
designer  of  our  time. 


movie  from  Sony  is  the  world's  only  one- 
e  home  video  camera/ recorder  —  it's  a  51/2 
"id  wonder  with  no  heavy  tape  deck  or 
'er  pack  to  lug  around.  The  tape  goes 
3ht  from  the  camera  to  your  Betamax  deck 
ou  can  watch  instant  home  movies  . . . 
mtly.  At  last,  you  get  the  "aim-and-shoot" 
'licity  of  Super  8  with  the  superior  record- 
length  and  economy  of  videotape. 


Give  Her  White  Shoulders  by  Evyan 

Irresistible,  long-lasting,  utterly  feminine.  The  first  and 
only  great  American  fragrance — inspired  by  an  idyllic 
romance!  Perfume,  cologne  and  bath  products — "The 
■      Best  the  World  Has  to  Offer.  "  White  Shoulders  Gift  Set- 
Powder  and  Spray  Cologne — $1830 


■  Evyan  products  at  fine  department  and  spe- 
cialty stores,  or  call  us  at  1-800-221-1594  for  the  names 
of  stores  in  your  area.  (In  Mew  York  (212)  532-3800) 


MAKE  THIS  CHRISTM A! 
MORE  MEMORABLE 

The  new  TS  2068 from  Timex  is  a 
powerful  home  computer  that  has  moi 
memory  to  do  more  than  you  ever 
thought  a  computer  could  do.  Send 
electronic  mail,  analyze  stocks,  mana* 
your finances,  even  learn  a  new 
language.  With  72K  memory,  it's  a 
gift  that  won't  be  forgotten. 


GRANDE  FINE  COGNAC  EXTRA 


The  rare  A.  H 
Extra  continut 


lardy  & 
lues  to  age 

beautiful  genuine  limousin  oak  barrel  and  vat. 
The  combination  of  the  superior  cognac  and  tto 
classic  elegance  of  oak  makes  this  unique  collector 
item  the  perfect  gift  for  everyone's  spirit  collectlo 
lb  send  a  gift  of  Le  Ftffi 
sjenneau  or  La  Petite  8a; 
inywhere  in  the  U.S. 
JOO-CHEER  UP.  VbW  *  I 
<1  by  lav/ 


The  FTD 
Holiday  Glow"  Bouqu 


A  Hardy  Sc.  Co.'  Cognac 
r  .K>r  ted  by  Chateaux  t 


A  hurricane  globe  and  candle  showcased  b\  \ 
greens  and  flowers.  It's  a  lovely  gift  for  h< 
and  a  welcome  surprise  at  the  office.  Call  j 
FTD  Florist.  Most  accept  credit  cards. 

^Registered  trademark  of  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associati 
©  1983  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Association. 


Pornona"-rtey<  York  ffi 


The  Money  Men 

d  intelligence,"  he  says, 
t's  not  unusual  for  a  talented  em- 
>yee  to  break  away  from  a  big  outfit 
go  into  business  for  himself.  Lots  of 
ople  do  it.  What's  unusual  is  the 
lie  of  his  ambition.  Jimmy  Lowrey 
s  big  plans.  "What  I  want  is  to  be  a 
urchant  banker,"  he  explains.  "The 
tfore-the-turn-of-the-century  kind, 
e  J.P.  Morgan.  He  bought  Carnegie 
:el  for  $490  million  and  finally  sold 
or  $1.4  billion." 

*ight  now  Lowrey's  deals  are 
laller.  J.J.  Lowrey  &  Co.  has  just  70 
iployees  and  capital  of  $4  million, 
id  so,  at  this  stage,  he  counts  heav- 
on  being  innovative.  He  brain- 
irms  with  his  staffers  four  times  a 
bnth,  often  until  nearly  midnight, 
fly  role  is  to  play  the  gadfly,"  says 
fwrey,  who  tosses  out  broad  ideas 
d  hopes  his  Young  Turks  will  see 
lys  to  turn  a  profit  from  them. 
One  recent  example:  Changing  con- 
ions  at  mutual  savings  banks.  Mar- 
i  Adams,  a  34-year-old  Stanford 
B.A.  Lowrey  hired  from  Smith  Bar- 
y,  figured  out  how  these  institu- 
ms  could  sell  off  parts  of  their  port- 
ios  without  taking  a  loss.  Lowrey 
uldn't  figure  out  why  it  wouldn't 
)rk,  so  the  firm  sold  Bowery  Savings 
nk  and  four  other  savings  banks  on 
ing  the  strategy  to  repackage  and 
1  $154  million  worth  of  securities. 
Had  Lowrey  ever  worked  with 
rift  institutions  before?  Not  really, 
t  to  him,  that's  an  advantage  rather 
in  a  problem.  It  encourages  fresh 
inking  and  new  ideas. 
Look  at  Catalyst  Energy  Develop- 
:nt  Corp.,  a  Subchapter  S  company 
med  by  Lowrey  to  finance  and  own 
droelectric  projects.  It  sprang  from 
hange  in  federal  tax  regulations  and 
es  tax  shelter  capital  to  build  proj- 
:s  that  local  governments  can't  af- 
d.  The  local  government  gets  cap- 
1  at  a  favorable  rate  and  the  investor 
ts  a  chance  to  change  regular  in- 
tne  into  capital  gains  on  favorable 
ms.  No  one  had  done  that  before  in 
i  municipal  field,  but  for  Lowrey 
>  now  a  $50  million  business.  He 
pects  to  do  $300  million  next  year. 
3oth  those  deals  typify  Lowrey's 
ategy.  "We  look  for  niches  in  the 
irketplace  where  people  need  to 
se  money  and  can't  afford  high- 
iced  Wall  Street  firms,"  he  explains, 
ots  of  small  or  medium-size  com- 
nies  need  deals  that  don't  fall  into 
e  everyday  format.  The  big  just  say, 
here's  the  cookie  cutter?'  " 
What  makes  Jimmy  run?  Sheer  en- 
ry,  in  part.  At  40  he  was  the  Salo- 


mon senior  partner  m  charge  of  mu- 
nicipal finance.  Good  firm,  salary  in 
seven  figures.  But,  having  mastered 
the  job,  Lowrey  got  bored.  "Money 
didn't  matter  anymore — another  year, 
another  couple  of  million  dollars," 
Lowrey  explains.  "I  told  Billy  Salo- 
mon I  wanted  to  quit,  and  he  told  me 
to  take  time  off.  I  took  a  week."  In- 
stead of  calming  him  down,  the  week 
off  enhanced  his  determination  to  do 
something  else.  "The  next  week  all 
the  things  that  had  been  annoying 
before  seemed  an  even  greater  aggra- 
vation," he  says. 

Lowrey  says  the  big-firm  mentality 
became  unbearable.  "Overhead  kept 
going  up  in  areas  that  were  not  profit- 
able," he  says.  But  Lowrey  sounds  a 
bit  lame  when  he  says  it.  Salomon, 
after  all,  is  well  known  as  a  tough, 

Bored  at  Salomon,  Jimmy 
Lowrey  reached  his 
decision:  "Money  didn't 
matter  anymore—another 
year,  another  couple  of 
million  dollars." 


entrepreneurial  firm.  What,  then,  did 
push  him  into  leaving?  It  was  an  al- 
most personal  thing. 

In  1963,  fresh  out  of  Berkeley,  Low- 
rey joined  Salomon  as  a  bond  clerk 
under  William  Simon.  "My  first  as- 
signment was  to  go  to  Madison 
Square  Garden  for  circus  tickets,"  he 
says.  But  promotions  came  fast.  An 
old  Salomon  partner  explains  the  rela- 
tionship: "Jimmy  was  Simon's  alter 
ego.  It  was  a  bit  of  a  joke,  he  dressed 
the  same  way  and  ate  the  same  food. 
He  tried  to  be  Simon's  clone." 

Understandable,  then,  that  when 
Simon  opted  to  work  on  his  own  in 
investment  banking  after  his  years  in 
Washington,  Lowrey  would  soon 
choose  a  similar  route. 

Despite  his  Morganesque  ambi- 
tions, however,  Lowrey's  first  move 
after  he  left  Salomon  wasn't  to  draw 
up  a  tender  offer  for  U.S.  Steel.  In- 
stead, he  sold  his  partnership  for 
"more  than  $3  million"  and  spent  six 
months  clearing  his  head — backpack- 
ing in  the  Rockies  and  foxhunting  at 
his  100-acre  horse  farm  in  Far  Hills, 
N.J.  "I  carried  around  a  little  pad  and 
wrote  down  all  the  things  I  knew  I 
wanted  to  do  and  all  the  things  I  knew 
I  didn't  want  to  do,"  he  explains.  "I 
guess  I  read  that  idea  somewhere." 

Lowrey  decided  on  merchant  bank- 
ing. But  he  started  on  more  familiar 
turf.  In  March  1979  he  invested  $1 
million  to  launch  an  advisory  firm  in 
the  field  where  he  was  best  known — 


helping  states  and  cities  raise  capital. 
"We  didn't  even  run  an  ad.  We  wrote  a 
brochure  and  telephoned.  We  smiled 
and  dialed.  And  we  got  on  airplanes 
and  went  out  to  meet  people." 

After  18  tense  months,  the  glad- 
handing  paid  off.  When  the  advisory 
business  began  generating  profits, 
Lowrey  moved  on  the  second  phase  of 
his  master  plan.  He  opened  his  invest- 
ment banking  arm  in  1981.  But  this 
time  he  needed  outside  money.  Low- 
rey raised  $10  million  through  35 
limited  partners  and  preferred  share- 
holders— including  the  wives  of  Si- 
mon and  William  Seidman,  another 
former  Ford  Administration  official. 
The  biggest  investor:  Jimmy  Lowrey, 
to  the  tune  of  $1.4  million.  That  rep- 
resented much  of  his  net  capital.  Jim- 
my Lowrey  was  putting  his  money 
where  his  mouth  was. 

Lowrey  still  has  a  good  way  to  go 
before  catching  up  with  old  J.P.  Mor- 
gan. In  fact,  for  a  few  hair-raising  days 
a  year  ago  it  looked  as  if  J.J.  Lowrey  & 
Co.  wasn't  long  for  this  world.  One  of 
his  government  bond  traders  chalked 
up  $7  million  in  losses,  wiping  out 
most  of  the  firm's  capital.  Lowrey  got 
out  of  government  bond  trading.  "The 
biggest  mistake  I  made  was  not  get- 
ting out  sooner,"  says  Lowrey.  "Gov- 
ernment bond  trading  is  too  capital- 
intensive  and  risks  have  increased,  so 
it's  not  good  allocation  of  money  for  a 
small  firm." 

As  against  this  spectacular  disaster, 
Lowrey  has  had  lots  of  small  suc- 
cesses. His  deals  to  date  include  the 
leveraged  buyout  of  Lusterlon,  a  New 
Jersey  lighting  fixture  company.  Mu- 
nicipal bond  trading,  though,  provides 
the  biggest  share  of  current  profits.  It 
should  earn  over  $1.5  million  this 
year.  It's  a  business  Jimmy  Lowrey 
knows  by  heart.  It's  the  rock  on  which 
he  plans  building  his  company  to  gi- 
ant size. 

Meanwhile,  he  is  brimming  with 
ideas.  Now  he  sees  a  tempting  oppor- 
tunity in  "melding  actuarial  science 
with  credit  analysis."  Translated,  that 
means  Lowrey  may  soon  go  into  the 
business  of  predicting  the  default 
probability  of  companies  with  meth- 
ods similar  to  those  used  by  the  ex- 
perts who  figure  life  insurance  rates. 

If  you  think  that  sounds  prosaic  for 
a  man  who  compares  himself  to  J.P. 
Morgan,  Lowrey  has  lots  of  other 
ideas  simmering.  Technology?  Too 
crowded.  No  niches  available  there. 
But  mention  heavy  industry  and  Low- 
rey lights  up.  "Take  the  steel  busi- 
ness, now  we  might  be  interested  in  a 
small  rolling  mill.  .  .  ."  Ah,  steel. 
Wasn't  that  old  J.P.'s  biggest  coup? 
Lowrey  sits  back  and  smiles.  ■ 
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Meet  Hamet  Alger,  Horatio's great-granddaughteir. 

Timidly  at  first,  but  with  increasing  boldness, 
she's  making  it  not  just  as  a  corporate  bureaucrat 
but  as  the  boss  of  he)"  own  business. 


"Now  they're 
not  laughing" 


By  Jill  Bettner 
and  Christine  Donahue 


WpHILE  POLITICIANS  AND  INTELLECTUALS  talk 
endlessly  about  women's  rights,  female  en- 
trepreneurs have  been  busy  making  an  im- 
pression in  business.  Today  women  own  near- 
ly a  quarter  of  the  13  million  small  businesses 
in  the  country  and  are  adding  more,  at  a  growth  rate  at 
least  three  times  as  fast  as  men. 

Ah,  yes,  the  cynics  say,  but  45%  of  the  businesses 
owned  by  women  are  in  services.  It's  the  same  old  story: 
women  serving.  How  have  women  gained  in  the  economic 
world  if  another  desperate  divorcee  opens  another  dough- 
nut shop  or  nursery  school  or  boutique?  What  does  it  add 
up  to?  After  all,  those  3.5  million  female-owned  business- 
es account  for  as  little  as  3%  of  the  economy. 

But  not  so  fast.  There  is  more  here  than  meets  the  eye. 
The  nation  itself  is  evolving  from  a  smokestack  to  a 
service-based  economy.  In  a  sense  it  is  changing  from  a 
muscle  economy  to  a  brain  economy.  With  that  metamor- 
phosis comes  a' subtle  shift  in  what  is  required  for  leader- 
ship. In  such  a  situation,  service  businesses  are  not  to  be 
sneered  at,  nor  are  the  sensitivity  and  creativity  that 
women,  perhaps  more  than  men,  can  bring  to  business. 

New  situation.  New  opportunities.  Charlotte  Taylor,  a 
Washington,  D.C.  consultant,  called  female  entrepreneurs 
"the  new  immigrants"  in  her  book  Women  in  the  Business 
Game,  published  three  years  ago.  Meaning?  Explains  Tay- 
lor: "Just  as  European  immigrants  found  that  starting  a 
business  was  the  fastest  route  into  the  economic  main- 
stream, women,  starting  a  decade  ago,  were  following  the 
same  route." 

With  the  old  immigrants  it  was  candy  stores,  fruit 
stands,  shoe  repair  shops  and  restaurants.  Jews,  three  score 
and  ten  years  ago,  shut  out  of  many  established  businesses, 
looked  at  the  nickelodeon,  and  Italians  looked  to  the 
shovel.  In  time  the}  became  powerful  factors  in  entertain- 
ment and  constru  "Tie  Irish  turned  to  politics  and 
law.  With  women,  :w"  immigrants,  it  was,  at  first, 
beauty  parlors  and  dress  ->s. 

Why  are  so  many  worn.  irting  businesses?  Probably 
for  the  same  reasons  others        .  Because  they  do  not  have 


the  training  to  get  a  good  job.  Because  they  think  they  ci 
do  a  better  job  than  the  people  already  in  the  field.  Becau 
they  feel  blocked  in  their  corporate  jobs — because  they  & 
to  themselves,  "No  woman  will  ever  make  it  to  the  top 
Or  simply  because  they  need  the  money. 

"Women  have  the  economic  stimulus,"  says  auth 
Taylor.  "Only  4%  of  American  women  earn  more  thj 
825,000  a  year.  Their  downside  risk  in  starting  a  businej 
is  still  much  less  than  it  is  for  a  man.  They  figure  th< 
might  as  well  try  it." 

"It's  been  my  conclusion  that  corporate  women  a 
becoming  increasingly  unhappy  in  the  male-dominati 
corporate  arena,"  says  Jeannette  Reddish  Scollard,  39,  wlj 
once  worked  for  Chesebrough-Pond's  and  now  runs  a  Nej 
York  consulting  firm  with  her  husband,  writes  and 
preparing  a  book  on  women  entrepreneurs.  "They're  cloa 
females  who  have  to  use  war  words  and  sports  words  an 
playact  the  whole  male-defined  executive  role." 

"I  wanted  to  work  harder,  push  harder,  accept  mo) 
responsibility,"  says  Dianne  Sullivan,  an  aerospace  co 
tract  negotiator  who  quit  NASA's  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratl 
ry  in  Pasadena,  Calif,  to  form  Miraflores  Designs,  Inc.  wij 
a  partner.  The  company  had  S3  million  in  sales  last  yea 
manufacturing  and  packaging  toiletries  for  hotel  chain 
"Like  a  lot  of  male  entrepreneurs,  I'm  not  very  good 
being  an  employee,"  Sullivan  says. 

For  some,  their  own  business  is  insulation  against  i 
uncertain  future.  Joan  Boyle,  43,  says  she  and  her  husban 
an  IBM  executive,  bought  Cone  Bearing  Co.  of  Denver  foi 
years  ago  as  insurance  against  his  having  to  accept 
transfer  they  might  npt  want.  The  insurance  soon  turne 
into  an  obsession.  Boyle  found  herself  putting  in  18-hoi 
days.  But  sales  hit  S300,000  the  first  year.  "They  thougl 
my  husband  got  me  into  this  business  to  get  me  off  tl 
tennis  courts.  Now  they're  not  laughing." 

Entrepreneurs,  male  and  female,  often  owe  their  succej 
to  following  their  noses.  Chicagoan  Tricia  Fox,  3| 
couldn't  find  good  day  care  for  her  three  children.  So  si 
left  her  sales  job  with  Datapoint  Corp.,  turning  down 
promotion,  and  founded  The  Fox  Day  Schools,  Inc.  ' 
couldn't  go  to  work  and  do  a  professional  job  while  worr 
ing  about  the  well-being  and  security  of  my  children,"  so 
says.  Fox  expects  her  schools — which  took  in  SI  millio 
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year  and  are  licensed  to  franchise  in  38  states — to  be 
erating  $12  million  in  five  years. 

In  today's  fast-changing  service  economy,  small  compa- 
ijs  can  become  big  companies,  for  women  bosses  as  well 

Tien  bosses.  Wunderkind  Debrah  Charatan-Berger,  26, 

rted  her  New  York-based  commercial  real  estate  firm, 
i  :h  Realty,  in  1980.  She  sold  $50  million  worth  last  year, 
jis  year  she  expects  to  sell  double  that. 

.orraine  Mecca,  34,  former  English  teacher,  invested 

),000  from  her  divorce  settlement  4Vi  years  ago  in  her 
f  Ighng  Micro  D,  Inc.  of  Fountain  Valley,  Calif.,  a  whole- 

;r  of  computer  software.  Micro  D  had  nine-month  sales 
[  5  year  of  $50  million  and  a  net  of  $859,000.  Mecca  sold 

%  of  the  company  to  the  public  in  July,  raising  $25 

lion  for  more  warehouses. 

)ther  women  entrepreneurs  running  biggish  companies 
lude:  Elisabeth  Claiborne  Ortenberg  of  Liz  Claiborne, 
.,  the  fashion-clothes  design  firm;  Sandra  Kurtzig,  presi- 
it  of  ASK  Computer  Systems,  Inc.,  a  Los  Altos,  Calif, 
tware  design  firm,  whose  stake  in  her  privately  owned 
npany  may  be  worth  $65  million;  Lore  Harp  of  trou- 
d-but-possibly-recovering  Vector  Graphic,  a  Thousand 
ks,  Calif,  microcomputer  manufacturer;  and  Muriel 
bert,  who  in  1967  was  the  first  woman  to  buy  a  seat  on 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  who  now,  after  serving 
:rm  as  New  York  State  superintendent  of  banking,  owns 
i  zable  discount  brokerage  firm. 

Kre  talented  women  sometimes  blocked  in  big  corpora- 
is?  The  answer  is  probably  yes.  But  being  stuck  on  the 
Iporate  ladder,  can,  for  women  as  for  men,  serve  as  a 
td  for  getting  out  and  starting  one's  own  business.  "I  had 


Janice  Jones,  founder,  Chartwell  &  Co. 

"I'll  probably  get  married,  in  a  year  or  so. 

I  need  a  daughter  to  take  over  someday.' 


Lorraine  Mecca,  CEO  of  her  Micro  D,  Inc. 

"I  had  worked  at  RCA,  in  schools  and  in  small  businesses.  I  knew  I 
was  good,  but  no  one  else  seemed  to  know  it." 
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Tricia  Pox,  founder,  The  Fox  Day  Schools,  Inc. 

"J  couldn't  go  to  work  and  do  a  professional  job  while  worrying  about  the 

well-being  and  security  of  my  children." 
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worked  at  RCA  in  New  Jersey,  in  schools  and  in  small 
businesses.  I  knew  I  was  good,  but  no  one  else  seemed  to 
know  it,"  says  Micro  D's  Mecca.  Says  Janice  Jones,  35, 
founder  three  years  ago  of  Chartwell  &  Co.  in  Los  Angeles: 
"I  had  worked  on  Wall  Street  for  a  small  firm.  The  fellows 
played  poker  in  the  back  room  all  day,  traded  for  their  own 
accounts  and  I  did  all  the  work.  A  boss  once  told  me 
'women  are  honest,  they're  loyal,  give  'em  $20,000  a  year 
and  they're  happy.'  "  But  Jones 
was  far  from  happy.  She  quit 
and  started  her  own  investing 
and  financial  consulting  firm 
which  now  has  assets  of  $2 
million,  and  she  wants  to  raise 
another  $6  million  with  a  pub- 
lic offering. 

Going  into  business  is  a 
means  of  seeking  indepen- 
dence as  well  as  the  possibility 
of  wealth  and  power.  For  some, 
this  independence  is  the  pri- 
mary goal,  and  such  people  of- 
ten remain  satisfied  with  a 
modest  degree  of  success.  Dan- 
iela  Kouper,  33,  has  a  Boulder, 
Colo,  advertising  agency  that 
has  about  $200,000  in  billings, 
and  she  likes  it  that  way.  "I 
want  to  hold  it  to  five  or  six 
people.  It's  comfortable,"  says 
Kouper,  who  left  a  larger  agen- 
cy to  run  her  own  show.  "I  got 
so  sick  of  that  phrase  'be  a 
team  player.'  " 

Nurit  Amdur,  31,  bom  and 
raised  in  Israel,  left  a  big  Wall 
Street  law  firm — Davis  Polk  & 
Wardwell — for  the 


same  rea- 
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son.  With  $15,000  in  savings  she  started  NBA  Tradinl 
Inc.,  selling  plastic  briefcases  and  housewares  she  impoi 
from  Israel.  Revenues  last  year:  $2  million.  Amdur  eaxjl 
enough  to  live  comfortably  in  New  York  City,  and  h 
business  isn't  so  big  that  it  dominates  her  whole  life.  "Tn 
social  habits  of  Waspy  law  firms  didn't  appeal  to  me.  Thi 
were  too  stuffy  and  narrow-minded,  and  16-hour  days  ai| 
7-day  weeks  lacked  appeal,  too,"  she  says. 

Does  this  mean  that  wonu 
are  more  easily  satisfied  with! 
relatively  modest  level  of  sin 
cess  than  men?  Philadelph 
management  consultant  JO 
Lawson,  who  watches  startu) 
for  his  newsletter  Going  Pubti 
We  IPO  Reporter-,  thinks  th| 
may  be  so.  He  notes  that  wori 
en  launched  only  4  of  544  corjj 
panies  that  had  gone  publl 
through  August  of  this  yea 
Lorraine  Mecca's  Micro  1 
Quest  Public,  which  plans 
publish  torch  romance  an 
mystery  magazines;  Networ 
an  electronic  mail  service;  ai 
Long  Island  Video  Time,  whio 
plans  to  put  more  video  a 
cades  in  New  York  shoppir 
malls. 

"There's  a  difference  in  att 
tude,"  Lawson  thinks.  "Me 
go   into   business   to  crea 
wealth.  Women  go  into  bus 
ness  to  create  ii 
come."   He  fij 
ures   that  hel{ 
explain  why  women  have  trot 
ble  attracting  backing  froi 
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Nurit  Amdur,  founder  of NBA  Trading,  Inc. 
"The  social  habits  of  Waspy  law  firms 
didn't  appeal  to  me." 


Daniela  Kouper,  owner  of  Boulder,  Colo,  ad  agency 
"I  got  so  sick  of  that  phrase 
'be  a  team  player.'  " 


ture  capital  firms,  which  need  huge  payoffs  to  compen- 
for  their  frequent  losers.  "Investors  aren't  interested 
12%  return  on  their  money,"  he  says, 
pe  situation  Lawson  is  describing  may  exist  chiefly 
mse  women  entrepreneurs  on  a  large  scale  are  such  a 
:nt  phenomenon.  They  haven't  yet  had  time  to  create 
is.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  the  new  economy  that  is 
[ving  around  knowledge  and  communications  may  be 
'e  hospitable  to  smallish  businesses  than  to  giants, 
pre  some  businesses  easier  for  women  to  enter  than 
ars?  Naturally.  Following  your  instincts  is  one  of  the 
:  ways  of  getting  into  business,  and  for  many  women 
Dwing  your  instincts  means  getting  into  things  that 
te  reasonably  closely  to  their  traditional  role.  "Worn- 
task  has  traditionally  been  homemaking,"  says  Susan 
sch,  who  heads  the  Program  on  Women  at  Northwest- 
University.  "Traditionally,  women-owned  businesses 
e  in  service  areas  that  were  extensions  of  the  home: 
11  bakeries,  laundries,  child  care." 
at  again:  Don't  sneer.  Today  54%  of  all  women  are 
kers,  and  that  could  push  past  60%  by  1990.  This  flood 
'omen  into  the  labor  force  creates  a  need  for  still  more 
he  kinds  of  service  businesses  that  have  always  ap- 
Led  to  women  themselves:  child  care,  housecleaning, 
ly-made  food  and  neighborhood  clothing  stores,  today's 
tiques.  In  short,  tradition  is  pushing  women  into  areas 
promise  great  growth. 

'omen  have  at  least  an  equal  start  in  the  new  and 
ving  electronic  and  information  fields  for  completely 
:rent  reasons.  First,  because  these  fields  are  new,  they 
en't  been  sex-typed  by  any  tradition.  Second,  women 
:kly  pushed  from  secretarial  work  into  computer  use 
programming.  And  finally,  growing  numbers  of  worn- 
ire  going  through  engineering  schools.  In  1972  Johns 
>kins,  for  example,  had  exactly  one  female  engineering 
lent.  Now,  19%  of  its  engineering  students  arc  female, 
percentages  are  twice  that  at  technical  schools.  At  the 
business  schools,  a  quarter  to  a  third  are  women. 


Even  women  who  want  to  work  at  home  can  participate 
directly  in  what  Alvin  Toffler,  in  his  new  book,  Previews 
and  Premises,  calls  "the  exchange  economy."  Women  al- 
ready run  as  many  as  350,000  businesses  from  their 
homes,  mostly  services.  They  range  from  the  traditional 
day  care  and  catering  to  computer  programming  or  man- 
agement consulting.  They  constitute  "a  little  undiscov- 
ered island  in  the  economy  accounting  for  literally  billions 
of  dollars,"  says  Toffler. 

Like  other  newcomers  to  business,  women  have  plenty 
of  hurdles  to  face,  some  of  them  psychological,  some  not. 
Last  summer  Susan  Stevens,  40,  and  David  Strachan,  50, 
bcth  former  school  teachers,  started  Computer  Instruction 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Their  students  are  adults  who  want  to 
learn  computers,  maybe  for  their  own  small  businesses. 
The  pair  wanted  to  allow  students  to  use  bank  credit  cards 
to  pay.  The  banker  Stevens  talked  to  automatically  as- 
sumed she  was  applying  for  credit  cards  for  herself.  "When 
he  finally  understood  I  was  in  business,  he  was  so  relieved 
to  hear  that  my  partner  was  a  man.  He  said,  'That's  good, 
women  have  no  head  for  business.'  I  hate  to  tell  you  what  I 
said.  I  called  him  a  bastard  and  walked  out." 

A  generation  ago  a  woman  might  have  been  put  down  by 
this  bit  of  male  smugness.  Like  Stevens,  today's  woman  is 
more  likely  to  regard  the  banker  as  a  pitiful  ignoramus. 

Make  no  mistake:  The  world  is  changing  fast.  "I'm  not 
sure  men  perceive  the  issues.  They  may  see  services  as 
innocuous  businesses.  I  don't  know  if  they're  that  sensi- 
tive to  what's  going  on, "  says  Lionel  Tiger,  who  is  research 
director  of  the  Harry  Frank  Guggenheim  Foundation  in 
New  York. 

Janice  Jones  of  Chartwell  knows  what  is  going  on.  Says 
she:  "I  think  I'll  probably  get  married  in  a  year  or  so.  I've 
been  asked  a  few  times,  and  it's  an  increasingly  attractive 
idea.  After  all,  I  need  a  daughter  to  take  over  the  company 
someday." 

Beginning  on  page  122  are  word  portraits  of  nine  suc- 
cessful women  entrepreneurs. 
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A  computer-generated,  time-lapst 
sequence  plot  for  the  launch  of  a 

self-upending  jacket. 


ie,  on-budget  completions. 
re  applying  our  engineering  know-how 
ry  conceivable  offshore  project.  When 
sippi  Delta  mudslides  in  the  Gulf  of 

0  threatened  the  safety  of  conventional 
'ms,  we  designed  specially  modified 
'ms  to  withstand  these  hazardous 
shifts. 

1  when  310  miles  of  pipe— much  of  it  at 
foot  depths— needed  to  be  installed 

i  the  treacherous  Norwegian  trench  in 
>rth  Sea,  McDermott  got  the  job.  No  one 
'er  crossed  the  extreme  depths  and  steep 
*s  of  the  trench.  We've  done  it  once,  and 
o  it  again. 


nternationa 


Wherever  offshore  engineering  problems 
arise,  we'll  rise  to  the  occasion.  McDermott 
can  set  up  field  offices  anywhere  in  the  world 
to  provide  a  full  range  of  engineering  services. 

Offshore  and  onshore,  McDermott,  its 
subsidiaries  and  employees  around  the 
world  continue  to  help  the  world  find  energy 
solutions. 

For  more  information,  write  Public  Affairs, 
McDermott  International,  Inc.,  1010  Common 
Street,  New  Orleans,  LA  70112. 

(fjjj%  Where  the  world  comes 
for  energy  solutions. 


"Now  they're  not  laughing" 

Nine  who  dare 

On  these  pages  are  portraits  of  women  who  decided  to  seek  their  fortune 
working  for  themselves  instead  of  the  safer  route  of  working  for  others 


Inner  strength 

I have  the  character  of  an  entrepreneur,"  says  Diana 
Guetzkow,  36,  which  is  why  she  is  president  and  CEO 
of  Netword  Inc.  of  Riverdale,  Md.,  outside  Washington, 
while  husband  Daniel  is  executive  vice  president. 

Netword  is  one  of  the  carrier  companies  with  Postal 
Service  certification  to  tie  into  its  electronic  mail  system. 
Netword  is  like  an  electronic  Western  Union  office,  trans- 
mitting other  people's  messages  for  a  fee.  The  company 
transmitted  about  270,000  letters  so  far  this  year,  taking  in 
about  60  cents  a  letter. 

Guetzkow  was  born  in  West  Germany  of  Polish  refugee 
parents  in  1947.  "I'm  the  classic  story  of  someone  who  had 
to  fight  adversity  at  a  young  age  and  find  an  inner  strength. 
I  was  never  a  child,"  she  says  about  growing  up  in  Amer- 
ica. "I  never  felt  like  I  was  one  of  the  gang."  But  if  it  was 
lonely,  she  hasn't  forgotten  the  opportunity  offered. 
"There  are  not  many  countries  where  someone  can  do 


what  I  did  here."  She  earned  a  degree  in  physics,  them 
Ph.D.  in  foreign  policy.  She  finds  her  doctorate  enormou 
ly  handy,  not  because  she  tete-a-tetes  with  Henry  Kissi 
ger,  but,  she  says,  because  "there  are  times  I  feel  I  have 
use  Dr.  Guetzkow  to  get  people  to  return  my  phone  calls 

To  start  Netword  she  scraped  together  $100,000  from' 
investors.  "I  made  that  money  last  for  two  years  of  devc 
opment  time."  It's  not  yet  in  the  black.  Nevertheless, 
April  she  went  public  and  sold  all  3  million  shares  in  oi 
week,  at  $1  each,  netting  $2.7  million,  which  gives  tl 
company  some  running  room.  Why  electronic  mai 
Guetzkow,  who  was  working  for  the  Energy  Departmer 
wanted  out  of  government  and  into  her  own  business- 
any  business.  "Daniel  provided  the  technical  brilliance 
do  what  I  wanted  to  do,"  she  says. 

Man  or  woman,  makes  no  difference  when  starting  u 
"It's  been  equally  tough,"  she  says.  "I  don't  know  th, 
we're  going  to  succeed.  But  we  work  hard,  we're  hone 
and  we  have  a  good  product." — Jeff  Bloch 


Diana  Guetzkow,  president  of  Netword,  an  electronic  mail  carrier 

"I'm  the  classic  story  of  someone  who  had  to  fight  adversity  at  a  young  age  and  find  an  inner  strength. 
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mmi  Friedman,  plumbing  contractor 

•  lispel  the  myth  of  the  big,  tough  male  plumber. 


Pipe  dream 

:  aomi  Friedman  is  a  philosopher-plumber.  "Sewers  are 
very  important,  the  basis  of  our  civilization,"  she  says 

a  smile,  emptying  her  bib  overalls  of  tools.  Then  the 
sar-old  Oakland,  Calif,  contractor  gets  down  to  busi- 
.  "There's  a  lot  of  money  in  them.  Most  people  don't 
e  over  a  bill  when  you're  fixing  their  sewer." 
hy  did  she  want  to  be  a  plumber?  Because  she  once 
d  one  and  was  impressed  by  the  ease  of  the  job  and  the 
of  the  bill.  But  there's  a  king-size  wrench  between 
ting  and  getting.  The  local  union  wasn't  interested  in 

plumbers.  She  looked  for  someone  to  teach  her  the 
i.  "Most  of  the  time  I'd  go  into  plumbing  companies 
the  receptionist  would  laugh  at  me.  I'd  never  get 
nd  her,  which  was  very  frustrating." 
e  finally  found  an  independent  plumber  willing  to 
1  her  if  she  worked  nine  months  without  pay.  She  did, 

started  her  own  business,  earning  a  contracting  li- 
e  four  years  later  in  1979.  "You're  supposed  to  have 
years  of  journey-level  experience.  I  just  told  [the  state] 
I  had  four  years'  self-employment  experience  and  they 
;ht  it." 

le  run-in  with  the  union  has  left  her  bitter.  Friedman 
:  "I  haven't  heard  any  really  good  stories  from  women 
lved  in  unions  as  far  as  the  way  they're  treated  on  the 
ite  or  within  their  unions."  But  then  she  concedes:  "I 
v  I  couldn't  charge  $35  an  hour  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
ns." 

membering  her  own  hard  start,  Friedman  helps  others 
g.  She  gave  up  four  months'  work  to  help  coordinate 
irst  national  conference  for  women  in  the  trades  and 
ipent  time  teaching  plumbing  to  young  blacks, 
id  there's  a  certain  revenge.  "When  I  go  to  a  client's 
e,  I  dispel  the  myth  of  the  big  tough  male  plumber, 
Jby  being  5-foot-2  and  slim." — Roger  Neal 


Discover}'  Toy's  founder  and  president,  Lane  Nemeth 
"Nice  story,  but  we're  not  interested,"  they  said. 


Knock  on  any  door 

Lane  Nemeth  couldn't  find  an  educational  toy  for  a 
friend's  one-year-old  son.  There's  nothing  new  about 
that,  of  course.  But  while  most  people  simply  grumble, 
Nemeth  turned  a  few  wasted  mornings  into  a  $25  million 
(annual  sales)  business,  Discovery  Toys.  Her  idea:  Sell 
quality  educational  toys  through  home  demonstrations. 
An  old  idea,  you  say?  It  has  worked  well  enough  for 
Tupperware,  Amway  and  Avon. 

"If  you  wanted  to  buy  something  for  your  eight-year-old 
child,  you'd  go  into  Toys  "R"  Us  and  you'd  pull  something 
off  the  shelf  that  you  liked  as  a  kid  such  as  Monopoly," 
Nemeth  says.  "You'd  never  pick  out  Enchanted  Forest, 
which  is  our  very  best  eight-year-old's-game.  So  I  go  to 
your  house  and  show  you  how  it's  played — it  will  appeal  to 
the  child  in  you  immediately — and  I  explain  what  skill  it 
is  developing,  and  you  buy  it." 

As  director  of  a  day-care  center  for  three  years  in  Con- 
cord, Calif.,  Nemeth  knew  something  about  toys  to  begin 
with.  And  she  did  some  market  research — she  tried  selling 
toys  to  her  friends.  "I  sold  tons  of  toys,"  she  recalls.  In 
1977  she  started  the  company  in  her  garage  in  Martinez, 
near  San  Francisco,  gathering  $25,000  from  friends  and 
relatives.  First-year  sales  were  $280,000,  last  year  $11 
million.  She  figures  on  better  than  doubling  that  this  year. 

Like  her  predecessors,  she  has  built  a  big,  pyramiding 
sales  force — 7,000  at  last  count,  mostly  women — by  pay- 
ing off  more  in  dreams  than  in  salary  or  benefits.  The 
salesperson  gets  26%  of  her  gross  sales  and  a  smaller  cut 
on  the  sales  of  her  own  recruits.  She  can  also  get  cars,  fur 
coats,  vacations  and  jewelry,  like  the  diamond-encircled 
pin  Nemeth  invariably  wears  on  her  lapel. 

Married  for  15  years  and  with  an  eight-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Tara,  Nemeth  made  some  typical  beginner's  mistakes. 
After  under-ordering  her  first  year,  she  over-ordered  the 
next.  Christmas  came  and  went,  leaving  Discovery  Toys 
with  $100,000  of  unsold  inventory  and  no  cash.  "Nice 
story,  but  we're  not  interested"  was  a  common  reply  from 
bankers.  One  suggested  her  husband  ought  not  to  let  her 
work.  So  Nemeth  borrowed  from  loan  sharks  at  27.5%. 

Luckily,  some  venture  capitalists  stumbled  on  one  of 
her  toy  parties,  liked  what  they  saw  and  rode  to  the  rescue. 
Today  there  are  the  typical  postentrepreneurial  growing 
pains.  Structure  must  be  built,  more  capital  raised.  "Right 
now  we're  in  adolescence.  Letting  go  is  painful.  But  I've 
shown  that  you  can  be  a  business  person  and  still  be  the 
best  mother  and  a  good  wife.  It's  doable." — R.N. 
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Barbara  <  Gardner  Proctor  oj  Proctor  &  Gardner  Advertising 
Pretend  there's  a  man  in  the  back  room. 


The  best  collateral 

Barbara  Gardner  Proctor  recalls  the  day  she  was  fired 
back  in  February  1970.  The  advertising  agency  she 
worked  for  came  up  with  a  concept  for  a  TV  commercial. 
"A  mass  demonstration  of  housewives  running  down  the 
street  waving  a  can  demanding  that  hairdressers  foam 
their  hair."  Proctor  thought  it  tasteless  and  offensive.  She 
would  work  on  campaigns  she  liked  or  get  out  of  advertis- 
ing. She  decided  to  start  her  own  company. 

Today,  Chicago's  Proctor  &  Gardner  Advertising  is 
small  but  respected.  It  will  do  an  estimated  $12  million  in 
billings  this  year.  It  specializes  in  advertising  targeted  to 
the  black  community  and  counts  Alberto-Culver,  Kraft 
Foods  and  Sears  among  the  clients. 

Born  to  a  poor  North  Carolina  family,  Proctor  says  she 
spent  part  of  her  childhood  living  in  a  shack  with  no 
running  water.  She  went  on  to  earn  an  English  degree  from 
a  small  Alabama  college.  She  settled  in  Chicago  and  land- 
ed a  job  as  an  advertising  copywriter. 

After  getting  fired,  she  went  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  looking  for  a  loan  to  start  her  own  agency. 
What  was  the  collateral?  "I  am,"  she  said,  and  got  $80,000. 
Proctor  &  Gardner  opened  in  spring  1970.  She  was  di- 
vorced but  added  her  former  married  name  to  the  business 
to  give  the  impression  a  man  was  in  the  back  room 
keeping  an  eye  on  things. 

Chicago's  big  Jewel  Food  Stores  chain  credits  her  with 
helping  make  its  generic  foods  campaign  a  success  in  1978. 
"I  didn't  want  it  to  appear  there  was  cheap  stuff  being  put 
into  black  stores,"  she  said.  Her  message  was,  "Generic 
foods  are  perfectly  good  foods.  If  apples  aren't  from  Michi- 
gan, they're  not  grade  A,  but  so  what.  They're  still  good 
apples." 

Proctor,  now  51,  refuses  liquor  or  cigarette  accounts, 
opting  for  family  products,  and  knows  part  of  her  success 
came  from  good  timing.  "There  was  a  national  hysteria 
about  blacks  burning  down  buildings.  But  black  women 
have  never  had  the  same  difficulty  dealing  with  white 
men.  We're  not  considered  a  threat." 

Chicago's  other  advertising  agencies  do  not  think 
SO. — Barry  Stavro 


If  the  shoe  fits 

The  bride  complained  to  her  new  husband  that  she  ha 
hard  time  finding  shoes  she  liked.  He  was  a  logical  o 
to  hear  the  complaint.  After  all,  he  was  in  the  shoe  by 
ness.  Her  gripe:  "All  the  shoes  were  being  used  to  cattj 
rize  women  as  sex  objects.  They  had  nothing  to  do  w 
the  way  women  lived  their  lives."  So  Joan  Helpern,  a 
demic,  started  to  learn  the  business,  designing  shoes 
night.  Then  husband  David  sold  his  shoe  and  specif 
stores,  and  they  set  up  operations  near  Harvard  Square 
the  mid-Sixties.  Her  first  creation:  a  lady's  oxford. 

That  oxford,  now  modified,  is  still  a  Joan  and  Dal 
selection,  but  after  almost  20  years  the  company  off) 
more  than  600  designs  a  season,  with  sales  expected  to 
700,000  pairs,  or  more  than  $50  million,  this  year,  an 
new  ready-to-wear  line  of  apparel  is  being  introduced.  1 
Joan  and  David  shoes  are  known  for  quality  leather,  Id 
key  colors,  lack  of  frills,  and  longevity.  Joan  Helpern,  t 
president  and  CEO  of  Joan  &  David  Helpern  Inc.,  spei 
six  months  every  year  in  Italy,  arranging  contracts  m 
the  18  factories  that  make  and  ship  her  shoes  to  upfl 
crust  department  stores  like  Bloomingdale's  as  well  as  I 
own  chain  of  45  boutiques  situated  in  other  stores.  Rej 
prices  range  from  $88  to  $250  a  pair.  Not  cheap,  I 
Helpern  understands  that  people  will  pay  through  the  n<j 
if  you  offer  something  that  appeals  to  them.  "Todi 
people  are  smarter  about  spending." 

Helpern,  57  and  the  mother  of  two,  spent  half  1 
working  life  in  academia.  With  a  master's  in  social  p| 
chology  from  Columbia,  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  speci 
lze  in  child  development  programs  for  public  schoo 
Then  she  met  and  married  David  Helpern,  owner  of  J 
own  chain  of  stores  in  New  England. 

Helpern's  luxurious  New  York  showroom  overloo 
Central  Park.  Bijou,  her  white  Bichon  Frise,  chews  placit 
on  a  leather  glove  as  the  business  grows.  Any  advice 
other  aspiring  women  entrepreneurs?  Yes.  "Don't  Id 
yourself  up  away  from  new  ideas.  And  do  what  you're  b< 
at." — Christopher  Power 


- 
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YOU'RE  JUDGED 
W  PERFORMANCE. 

WHY  DRIVE  A 

ARTHAT  UVES  BY 
A  LESSER  CODE? 


Think  of  the  price  sticker  on  a 

y  sedan  as  a  bill  presented  for  ser- 

^  not  yet  rendered. 

Services  that  include  handling, 

)nsiveness,  comfort,  and  all  the 

id  contributions  of  engineering 

echnology. 

Seen  in  this  light,  a  luxury  se- 
oecomes  something  to  be 
jht  with  extreme  scrutiny.  We 
est  one  built  the  same  way: 
WW  733i. 

Infinitesimal  flaws  are  detected 
sers  and  electron  microscopes. 
;hassis  is  aligned  to  within 
300ths  of  an  inch.  Weather- 
fing  is  ensured  through  a  testing 


facility  capable  of  creating  snow- 
storms in  July. 

In  the  engine,  a  microprocessor 
divides  each  second  into  hundreds 
of  parts,  senses  engine  conditions 
during  each  instant,  then  instantly 
adjusts  engine  behavior  for  maximum 
performance  and  efficiency.  And 
engine  components  themselves  are 
controlled  to  tolerances  of  less  than 
4/100,000ths  of  an  inch. 

All  these  and  other  parts  are 
sealed  into  a  whole  so  taut  and  so 
impervious  to  decay  that  it's  covered 
by  a  3-year/ 36,000-mile  limited 
warranty  plus  a  6-year  limited  war- 
ranty against  rust  perforation* 


The  result  is  a  car  that  exceeds 
conventional  standards  to  a  degree 
that  makes  them  inapplicable. 

In  fact,  AutoWeek  magazine 
places  the  733i  "near  perfection." 

After  all,  if  you  ask  as  much  of 
yourself,  you  shouldn't  have  to  set- 
tle for  less  from  your  car. 


THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 


ity  applies  only  to  U  S  specification  automobiles  purchased  from  authorized  U  S  BMW  dealers  See  your  BMW  dealer  for  details  ©  1983  BMW  of  North  America.  Inc  The  BMW  trademark 
>  are  registered.  European  Delivery  can  be  arranged  through  your  authorized  U  S  BMW  dealer 


One  place  you'll  find 
Household  International  is  in 
an  advanced  flight  training 
center  near  Marietta,  Georgia 
Our  HFC  Leasing  subsidiary,  a 
pioneer  in  joint-venture  leas- 
ing, recently  created  an 
innovative  leasing  arrange- 
ment for  a  new  $10  million 
C-130  flight  simulator,  that's 
used  to  train  pilots  from 
around  the  world. 

From  the  flight  line  to  the 
production  line,  the  check- 
out line,  and  the  bottom  line 
as  well,  Household  is  putting 
new  ideas  to  work.  With  $7.8 
billion  in  sales,  we're  a  force 
in  four  vital  businesses- 
financial  services,  merchan- 
dising, manufacturing,  and 
transportation-and  the  57th 
largest  corporation  in  the 
United  States.  Every  year,  our 
diversified  operations  serve 
eight  out  of  ten  American 
families.  We're  innovative. 
And  we  deserve  a  closer  look. 


To  find  out  more  about  us, 
please  write: 

Household  International 
Department  Ml 
2700  Sanders  Road 
Prospect  Heights,  Illinois  60070 
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Mary  Farrar,  owner  of  two  construction  companies 
The  answer  to  everything:  Start  a  new  company. 


Linda  Richardson,  who  sells  marketing  advice  to  banks 
"It  cost  me  three  years,  a  lot  of  lost  opportunities. 


Iron  lady 

y  resume  doesn't  make  any  sense  at  all,"  says  Mary 
Farrar,  43,  referring  to  nearly  20  years  spent  as  a 
housewife  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.  Nothing  else?  Well,  then 
there  was  that  job  as  a  part-time  accountant,  and  there  was 
that  $500  she  had  saved.  Five  years  later  she  owns  two 
construction  companies  with  1983  sales  of  $6  million.  "I 
didn't  set  out  to  storm  the  world,"  Farrar  says,  but  in  the 
male-dominated  construction  business  in  Kansas  City,  she 
has.  "They  think  of  me  as  just  one  of  the  fellas." 

In  the  mid-1970s,  with  her  five  children  off  in  school, 
she  took  a  job  as  a  bookkeeper  with  a  new  steel  construc- 
tion firm.  The  owner  was  mostly  absent,  so  Farrar  went 
from  payroll  chores  to  proofing  blueprints  and  writing  job 
estimates.  She  liked  the  responsibility,  but  when  the  boss 
turned  down  her  offer  to  buy  into  the  company,  Farrar's 
husband,  Jim,  a  sheet  metal  journeyman,  urged  her  to  start 
her  own  business. 

A  contractor  friend  offered  a  start  with  two  jobs  worth 
$250,000  erecting  steel  frames  for  warehouses.  "It  was  a 
real  shoestring  operation."  She  used  the  $500  as  a  down 
payment  to  buy  used  hand  tools  and  ladders  and  recruited 
laid-off  workers.  With  suppliers  offering  30  days'  credit 
and  her  contractor  friend  doling  out  cash  advances,  she 
managed  to  juggle  her  weekly  payroll.  Farrar's  plucky 
reputation  led  to  more  referrals,  and  System  Erectors  Inc. 
reached  $2  million  in  sales  in  two  years. 

When  the  latest  recession  hit,  though,  manufacturers 
cut  back  on  inventory,  and  the  market  for  150,000-square- 
foot  warehouses  dried  up.  What  then?  Says  Farrar:  "I 
started  a  new  company.  That's  an  entrepreneur's  answer 
to  everything." 

Now  Farrar's  Hallmark  Construction  is  a  one-stop  con- 
struction center,  putting  up  buildings  for  the  inexperi- 
enced, which  means  it  finds  sites,  handles  zoning,  hires 
architects  and  does  the  general  contracting.  It  has  turned 
into  a  $5  million  company. 

Business  is  so  good,  Farrar  says,  her  husband  will  soon 
head  up  her  field  operations.  So  her  husband  will  work  for 
her?  Farrar  handles  that  deftly:  "Maybe  that's  not  a  good 
way  to  put  it.  He'll  be  working  with  us."— Barry  Stavro 


A  second  chance 

W  believed  them  when  they  told  me  I  was  green,"  sj 
K  Linda  Richardson,  38.  She  had  started  a  small 
successful  business  of  teaching  marketing  to  bank  fl 
ployees,  but  became  persuaded  that  she  didn't  have 
knowledge  or  experience  to  run  her  own  business.  SoJ 
1980  she  sold  her  Philadelphia  sales  training  firm  tor] 
Associates,  a  consulting  firm. 

"They  promised  me  autonomy,  but  I  didn't  have  i 
Eleven  months  ago  she  took  back  the  business  and  v 
again  on  her  own  with  The  Richardson  Group. 

With  just  a  trace  of  bitterness  she  recalls  the  events  tl 
led  her  to  sell  out:  "A  little  company  can  feel  such  pressl 
when  somebody  says  things  are  going  well  for  you  no 
but  what  if?  Women  are  especially  vulnerable.  Where 
the  role  models?  There  was  no  one  for  me  to  point  at  z 
say,  she  did  it.  It  cost  me  three  years,  a  lot  of  lost  oppon 
nities.  It  won't  happen  again,"  she  vows. 

Still,  her  $l,200-a-day  fees  will  bring  in  about  $1  milli 
this  year,  and  about  15%  of  that  is  profit.  Richardson  is  ii 
real  growth  field:  Banks,  never  strong  on  marketing, 
finding  that  marketing  is  now  essential  to  their  survrv 
Says  she:  "I  said  this  doesn't  make  sense;  bankers  w 
being  taught  to  sell  bulldozers,  yet  knowledge  of  ba 
products  was  one  of  their  biggest  problems." 

Heady  stuff  for  the  former  principal  of  a  New  York  C 
alternative  high  school  aimed  at  dropouts.  -"The  kids  a 
the  drugs  just  got  to  be  too  much,"  she  says  of  her  ai 
demic  career.  In  1974  she  went  to  work  for  Manufactur 
Hanover.  Charged  with  buying  a  sales  training  packai 
she  designed  her  own.  She  taught  the  program  she  { 
together  for  a  year.  Then  she  decided  to  try  it  on  her  ov 

She  married  a  radiologist  and  moved  to  PhiladelpH 
taking  the  business  with  her.  Then  came  the  pain 
selling  out  and  finding  she  disliked  working  for  others, 
was  a  little  scared  about  opening  up  on  my  own  again.  Bil 
was  lucky  to  get  a  second  chance." 

Business  is  good.  "We  don't  have  to  prospect  anymo 
Clients  come  to  us."  And  she  has  shed  her  doubts  abc 
being  able  to  manage  it  all.  "I've  found  being  on  my  own 
far  better.  I  can  take  the  risks,  call  the  shots,  make  t 
decisions." — Jill  Bettner 
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Announcing  The  Fastest  Scheduled 

Door  To  Door 
delivery  Service  Around  The  World: 


—    Thanks,  Mate 


1  " 

I? 

W  ;  P 
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Emery  First  Class  International  Service. 

:or  packages  of  any  size,  weight,  or  value,  Emery  provides  the  fastest  scheduled  door  to  door  delivery 
n  most  U.S.  and  major  international  cities.  Over  a  hundred  thousand  communities  around  the  globe  are  suddenly 
/our  reach  with  one  simple  call  to  Emery.  Everything  is  taken  care  of,  even  customs  clearance  and  consignee 
fication.  So  your  shipment  can  be  sent  virtually  anywhere  door  to  door  with  ease,  usually  within  48  to  72  hours, 
ook  Emery  to  give  all  of  this  to  you  at  one  low  price.  So  call  your^ 
nery  office  for  all  the  facts  and  discover  why  Emery  is  the  m 
ely  on  for  all  your  international  shipments.  ©Emery  worldwide  1983  ^ 


I  Sandra  Hunt,  founder  of  BioSearch  Inc. 


Don't  just  get  married 

Sandra  Hunt  remembers  her  father  saying  that.  "He 
kept  saying,  'You  can't  just  grow  up  and  get  married. 
You  have  to  make  something  of  yourself.'  "  She  started 
saving  for  college  at  15  and  worked  at  two  jobs  to  pay  for 
her  B.S.  in  biology  from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Arling- 
ton, outside  Dallas.  "Whenever  I  got  tired  I  kept  reminding 
myself  that  J.C.  Penney  made  and  lost  three  fortunes 
before  he  made  one  he  kept.  I  hadn't  even  lost  one  yet." 

Eleven  years  ago,  at  27,  she  bought  the  equipment  of  the 
failing  biological  testing  laboratory  she  worked  for  and 
was  in  business,  pledging  accounts  receivable  for  loans. 
Business  grew  from  $54,000  that  first  year  to  $1  million  in 
1982,  and  this  year  is  running  10%  ahead  of  that,  she  says. 
What's  her  secret?  Lots  of  outfits  could  do  what  she  was 
doing:  making  sanitation  checks  for  food  outfits  and  test- 
ing makeup  for  bacterial  resistance.  But  Hunt  tried  to  give 
better  service. 

When  a  local  restaurant  had  sanitation  problems,  she 
helped  devise  an  employee  bonus  system  for  cleanliness. 
"I  heard  clients  say,  'Boy,  it  sure  is  hard  breaking  someone 
away  to  take  you  that  sample,'  "  she  says  in  her  soft 
country  accent.  "So  I  started  a  courier  service.  It  was 
common  sense."  And  customers  thought  it  was  cute  to 
find  a  woman  in  the  business. 

Hunt  allowed  herself  a  few  heady  moments  when  sales 
hit  $400,000  in  1978  and  she  started  M.B.A.  work  at 
Southern  Methodist  University.  "They  scream  at  you, 
'Diversify,  diversify,  diversify.'  So  I  started."  She  lost 
$50,000  investing  in  such  dicey  projects  as  electric  cars 
and  silver  mines  before  she  learned  her  lesson:  "It  was  my 
biggest  mistake  because  I  was  depending  on  someone  else 
to  do  it  right,  not  on  myself.  I'll  never  get  into  something  I 
can't  control  again." 

In  March  Hunt  merged  BioSearch  into  Professional  Ser- 
vice Industries  Inc.,  a  Chicago-based  company  with  $25 
million  in  sales.  BioSearch  had  three  labs  and  500  custom- 
ers. Now  a  major  PSI  shareholder,  she  has  taken  over  three 
more  labs  and  two  archeological  surveying  offices  for  PSI 
and  spends  14-hour  days  learning  the  new  businesses.  Why 
work  so  hard  when  she  seems  to  have  it  made?  Hunt 
laughs.  "Giving  me  more  markets  to  handle  is  like  giving 
an  alcoholic  the  key  to  a  liquor  store." — Toni  Mack 


Donnajeanloz,  cofounder,  The  Renovator's  Supply 
If  there  is  no  business,  work  on  the  resumes. 


This  old  house 

Give  some  credit  to  the  separatists  of  Quebec.  Husbl 
Claude  was  a  manufacturing  consultant  there,  an 
got  uncomfortable.  They  had  been  booted  out  of  An 
earlier  when  a  new  dictator  turned  against  the  Pa 
Corps.  Enough's  enough.  "We  didn't  feel  we  were  direci 
our  own  lives,"  Donna  Jeanloz  says.  "We  were  sitting 
the  couch,  kicking  ideas  around  about  what  else  we  cq 
do,  and  the  idea  of  a  mail-order  company  to  supply  rend 
tion  products  hit  me." 

Claude  and  Donna  Jeanloz  moved  back  to  their  rencd 
ed  home  in  Millers  Falls,  Mass.,  took  the  $50,000  a 
selling  the  house  in  Montreal  and  started  The  Renovaq 
Supply  five  years  ago.  Today  they  are  the  largest  seller) 
reproduction  hardware  by  mail  in  the  U.S.,  with 
employees  and  about  $10  million  a  year  in  orders,  enoi 
to  support  a  growing  string  of  retail  stores  and  a  fledgj 
quarterly  magazine,  Victorian  Homes.  There  is  money 
turns  out,  in  Victorian  faucets,  cupolas  and  weathervaij 
gaslights  and  old-fashioned  latches  and  locksets. 

"We  put  out  our  first  catalog  in  1978,  in  black  and  wh 
500  items.  We  did  all  the  photography,  wrote  the  blu 
ourselves,  laid  it  all  out,  sent  it  to  the  printer  and  prin 
50,000  copies,"  says  Donna  Jeanloz,  36,  who  had  trainei 
a  landscape  architect.  They  bought  lists  from  The  ' 
House  Journal  and  Early  American  Life  magazines  and  mj 
their  first  mailing. 

Then  they  waited.  "Claude  started  working  on  his 
sume,  and  so  did  I.  In  January,  suddenly,  the  orders  ca 
flooding  in.  We  had  no  idea  January  was  the  best  month 
mail-order  sales.  But  the  results  of  that  January  1979  ela 
us.  We  got  going  on  another  round  with  the  catalog  i 
really  buckled  down.  Success  came,  and  troubles  too. 

"We  had  stuff  under  the  bed.  The  cellar  was  full.  1 
attic  was  full.  It  was. really  getting  awful.  When  we  got 
to  13  employees  and  we  were  working  on  three  shifts, 
really  had  to  move  out  of  the  house." 

She  has  no  housekeeper.  "I  bring  my  children  into 
office  when  I  don't  have  anywhere  else  to  park  them.  Bi 
don't  think  that's  a  good  example.  If  I  had  any  spare  timi 
should  clean  my  house. 

"We've  always  felt  that  one  of  our  strong  points  was  t 
since  most  of  us  here  are  young  and  have  no  prior  exp 
ence,  we  don't  have  any  preconceived  ideas  about  h 
things  should  be  done  or  what  will  or  won't  work.  Sol 
times  having  no  idea  it  won't  work  is  an  asset." — J.B. 
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ORD  TO  THE  WEALTHY 

ING  ONE'S  CAKE  AND  EATING  IT  TOO  IS  LARGELY  A  MATTEI 
'ROPERLY  MANAGING  THE  ENTREPRENEUR'S  COMPLETE  CVCL 
HEALTH.  FROM  ITS  CREATDN,TO  ITS  INVESTMENT,  TO  ITS 
ISERVATION  FOR  ONE'S  ESTATE. 

CITIBANK 


ank.N.A  .  Member  FDIC 


PRIVATE  BANKING  &  INVESTMEN 
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There's  more  to 
our  newest  optical  f  ibei 
than  meets  the  eye. 


In  this  picture,     Information  can  be  sent  per  second  to  be 

what  you  can't  faster,  and  in  greater  volume,  sent  through  the 

e  that  counts.  thanks  to  our  fiber  over  lonqer 

These  hands     evolutionary  new  fiber.  dlstances  A  fot 

e  holding  an  optical  fiber— an  in-    more  information  can  be  transmit- 


edibly  pure  strand  of  glass  that 
ansmits  both  voice  and  data  as 
jlses  of  light. 

But  as  extraordinary  as  any 
)tical  fiber  is,  this  one  is  even 
ore  so. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  optical 
>er,  with  a  core  only  1/6th  as  thick 
a  human  hair  (or  any  conven- 
nal  optical  fiber). 

You  see,  the  thicker  a  fiber's 
)re  is,  the  more  dispersed— or 
zzy"— the  light  signal  gets  as  it 
isses  through. 

In  our  new  optical  fiber  (tech- 
tally,  a  "single  mode")  the  core  is 
fine  that  it  virtually  eliminates  this 
zziness." 
This  allows  billions  of  pulses 


ted  in  a  given  time. 

So,  a  telephone  line  made  of 
"single  mode"  fibers  can  carry 
more  information  than  any  tele- 
phone line  could  before. 

Considering  the  continuing 
explosion  of  voice  and  data  traffic, 
this  new  kind  of  optical  fiber  will  be 
vitally  important. 

And  that's  something  that's 
easy  to  see. 

For  more  information  about 
our  fiber  optics  and  our  contin- 
uing commitment  to  advanced 
telecommunications,  write 
ITT  Electro-Optical  Products 
Division,  7635  Plantation  Road, 
Roanoke,  Virginia  24019.  Or  call 
(703)  563-0371. 


The  best  ideas  are  the 
ideas  that  help  people. 

©1983  ITT  Corporation  320  Park  Avenue.  New  York  N  Y  10022 


ITT 


The  Funds 


Asleep  at  the  switch — or,  how  a  venerable 
Boston  financial  institution  came  to  be 
owned  by  a  Canadian  insurance  company. 


Old  prints  are 
not  enough 


By  Barbara  Rudolph 


Richard  Bailey  of  Mass  Firu 

"As  much  independence  as  ,  ossible  when  you're  owned  by  someone  else. 


It  could  be  a  scene  from  a  Hem 
James  novel.  We  are  in  old  Yank< 
Boston — shrewd  but  culture 
Richard  Bailey,  chairman  of  Mass 
chusetts  Financial  Services  Co., 
nation's  oldest  mutual  fund  group, 
escorting  a  visitor  through  his  offic 
On  the  walls  are  exquisitely  details 
maps  of  18th-century  Boston  arj 
Providence,  R.I. — Mrs.  Bailey's  homi 
town.  The  beautiful  antique  Engh$ 
desk  has  been  passed  along  fro: 
chairman  to  chairman. 

Bailey,  however,  quickly  dismiss) 
these  venerable  trappings.  He  fins 
them  amusing  but  irrelevant:  "Th 
all  dates  from  days  when  partne) 
here  could  spend  time  looking  f 
prints  and  antique  desks."  Mass  B 
nancial,  which  manages  $2.6  billicj 
in  pension  money  and  $5.3  billion 
mutual  funds,  is  no  longer  a  leisure) 
place.  In  fact,  it  is  no  longer  evi 
Boston-owned.  Sun  Life  Assurani 
Co.  of  Canada  bought  the  firm  fro 
its  local  partners  in  1982  for  $45  m 
lion  in  cash. 

Sun's  purchase  amounted  to  a  rd 
cue  operation  for  a  troubled  busines 
The  Boston  Brahmin  company  wt 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  U.S.  mutu 
fund  industry  in  the  days  of  the  la 
Merrill  Griswold.  It  was  Griswold 
the  1930s  who  persuaded  New  De 
ers  to  approve  the  law  that  made  ma 
em  mutual  funds  possible.  But  und 
his  successors  Mass  Financial  becan 
threadbare  and  undistinguished. 

By  1969,  with  financial  marke 
booming  and  the  mutual  fund  bu 
ness  changing  fast,  Mass  Financ: 
had  just  two  products:  $2.1  bill 
Massachusetts  Investors  Tru 
founded  in  1924  and  then  losing 
sets  at  the  rate  of  10%  annually,  a 
Massachusetts  Investors  Growth, 
years  old  and  shrinking  nearly  as  fai 
They  are  still  shrinking — and  liti 
wonder.  Both  funds  post  below-av< 
age  ten-year  returns,  and  Forbes  rat 
them  "F"  for  their  dismal  perfi 
mance  in  down  markets. 
'  Until  the  late  Sixties,  howev 
Mass  Financial  continued  to  functi 
as  a  trusteeship  rather  than  as  a  prof 
making  corporation — and  the  medic 
rity  of  its  results  showed  that  fa 
What's  more,  at  a  time  when  t 
growth  of  no-load  funds  was  about 
explode,  Mass  Financial  continued 
levy  a  full  7.25%  sales  charge, 
short,  the  old  shrewdness  was  goi 
Only  the  traditions  remained. 
In  1969  then-chairman  William 
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YOU'VE  ARRIVED. 

It  wasn't  easy  But  now-after  all  those  work-in  lunches...  late  nights 
. . .  and  weekends  away-you've  made  it  to  the  top  of  your  field. 

You  deserve  a  car  at  the  top  of  its  field.  America's  luxury 
leader  for  35  consecutive  years.  The  epitome  of  success  for  1984. 
A  car  that  says-inside  and  out-in  the  most  thoughtful  and 
accommodating  ways,  you  have  indeed  dn'\\/e6. 

'  '  .  .     ...  ' 


BEST  OF  ALL . .  .IT'S  A  CADILLAC  |§| 

Let's  Get  It  Together. . .  Buckle  Up. 


The  system  that  cleans 
the  air  they  breathe  can  help 
do  the  same  for  you. 


V 


W0.  *  A 


ALLEGHENY  INTERNATIONAL 

SPECIAL  SKILLS  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS. 


:  a  fact  that  recirculated  air  in 
mes  and  offices  can  be  up  to 
ee  times  dirtier  than  the  air  out- 
e.  But  an  Allegheny  International 
;mpany  is  applying  special  skills 
<d  technology  to  help  solve  the 
bbbm. 


I  Cleaner  fits  easily  on  a  shelf  or 
>le  to  help  keep  air  clean  in  homes, 
ices,  sick  rooms,  laboratories  and 
ter  enclosed  spaces. 

The  new  Oster  Electronic  Air 
3aner  uses  a  triple-filtration  sys- 
•n  to  help  remove  pollutants 
;  iging  from  dust  and  pollen  to 
•oke  and  gases.  Like  the  system 
r signed  and  engineered  for  U.S. 
avy  submarines,  it  uses  a  me- 
onical  filter  for  larger  particles 
pi  as  dust,  an  electrostatic  pre- 
dator for  invisible  microscopic 
irticles  and  smoke,  and  finally,  a 
smical  filter  for  gases  and  odors. 
Other  Allegheny  International 
:  mpanies  are  also  using  their 
:hnology  to  offer  new  and  ad- 
•nced  appliances,  such  as  a  new 
neration  of  food  processors. 


DSITE: 

aps  the  purest  air  on  earth  is 
>  below  the  ocean's  surface  in 
submarines,  where  air  must  be 
led.  freshened  and  recirculated 
eeks  at  a  stretch.  Oster  Electronic 
leaners  utilize  a  similar  triple- 
ling  system  to  filter  microscopic 
(tants  and  even  gases  and  odors. 


The  Sunbeam  Professional  Food 
Processor  represents  the  state  of 
the  art  with  its  greater  power, 
expanded  capacity,  easier  opera- 
tion and  features  never  before 
offered  in  such  an  appliance. 

For  example,  electronic  controls 
that  include  "Power"  and  "Ready" 
signal  lights  for  convenience  and 
safety;  a  unique  automatic  pulsing 
action  to  prevent  over-processing; 
an  exclusive  food  conveyor  system 
with  expanded  extra-large  feed 
tube;  powerful  direct-drive  motor; 
and  cutting  and  shredding  blades 
made  of  the  finest  stainless  steei  by 
the  company  world-famous  for  its 
blades,  Wilkinson  Sword. 

Even  traditional  appliances,  such 
as  irons,  can  be 
improved  by 


More  power,  bigger 
capacity,  easier 
to  understand 
controls  and  safer 
operation  are  the 
results  of  new 
technology  in  the 
Sunbeam 
Professional 
Food  Processor. 


applying  new 
technologies.  In 
Europe,  the  name 
Rowenta  has  always 
stood  for  the  most  modern  appli- 
ances. Once  again,  this  Allegheny 
International  company  is  leading 
the  way,  with  its  new  Rowenta 
Steam  Spray  and  Dry  Iron. 

Because  Rowenta  design  engi- 
neers see  an  iron  as  a  dynamic,  mov- 
ing vehicle  rather  than  a  stationary 
appliance,  they  used  aerospace 
and  automotive  technology  for  its 
design,  manufacture  and  assembly. 


Rowenta  already  offers 
European  homes  an  iron 
of  the  future,  with  features 
made  possible  by 
space-age  technology. 

The  new  iron  is  a  product  of 
advanced  techniques  of  blow 
molding,  injection  molding  and 
sonic  welding.  Each  part  is  fitted  to 
the  other  with  amazingly  close 
tolerances.  The  electronic  controls 
are  compact  and  organized  for 
efficiency  and  to  save  space  and 
weight.  Controls  are  logical  and 
easy  to  understand.  The  result  is  an 
iron  that  is  lighter,  more  efficient  and 
easier  to  use. 

These  are  just  some  examples 
of  how  Allegheny  International 
companies  worldwide  are  using 
special  skills  to  meet  special  needs 
in  consumer  products.  Allegheny 
International  provides  the  corporate 
resources  and  guides  the  technolo- 
gies of  both  industrial  and  consumer 
companies  so  they  can  exchange 
technology  whenever  it  means 
better  products  for  our  customers. 
For  better  products  will  keep  us  the 
worlds  biggest  small  appliance 
company. 

For  more  information,  write  us 
at  F3ox  456L ,  Two  Oliver  Plaza, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15230. 


NOT  A  CROWD 
IN  THE  SKY 


• 

WITH  TWA's  747  AMBASSADOR  CLASS' TO  EUROPE  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CARD, YOU'RE  ALWAYS  AHEAD  OF  THE  CROWD 


If  you're  going  to  Europe  or  the  Middle  East  on 
business,  TWA's  Ambassador  Class  and  the  American 
Express  Card  make  it  easy. 

TWA's  Ambassador  Class  business  section  is  in  a 
class  by  itself— a  separate,  roomy 
cabin  with  just  six  seats  across.  So 
you'll  never  be  caught  in  the  middle. 

And  the  seats  are  designed  with 
your  comfort  in  mind— bigger  and 
wider,  with  more  recline  than  coach. 
So  there's  more  elbowroom  to  work, 
more  legroom  to  stretch  out  and  relax. 

And  inTWA's  Ambassador  Class, 
you  get  a  lot  more  than  a  roomy  cabin.  J 

In  addition  to  complimentary  cocktails,  your  mea 


includes  an  appetizer,  a  choice  of  three  entrees 
(served  on  fine  china)  and  a  selection  of  international 
wines.  And  to  top  it  off,  you  can  sit  back  and  relax 
with  cognac  or  a  liqueur. 

And  to  make  any  trip  easier, 
don't  leave  home  without  the 
American  Express  Card.  It's  known 
and  welcomed  all  over  the  world.  So 
you  can  use  it  to  pay  for  your  TWA 
tickets,  car  rentals,  hotels,  meals- 
just  about  anything  under  the  sun. 

So  take  the  American  Express 
Card  and  TWA's  Ambassador 
Class  to  Europe  or  the 
Middle  East.  And  stay  ahead  of  the  crowd. 

You're  going  to  like  us 


The  Funds 


'loses  Jr.  began  to  modernize.  Mass 
inancial  became  a  corporation,  lin- 
er Moses'  and  Bailey's  manage- 
lent — Bailey  was  named  president  in 
978  and  chairman  in  1982 — the  firm 
elatedly  created  aggressive  growth 
inds,  money  funds  and  several  bond 
inds.  Most  important,  Bailey,  who 
tarted  out  at  Mass  Financial  as  an 
lectronics  analyst  in  1959,  moved 
ie  firm  into  the  annuity  business, 
'hich  now  accounts  for  some  40%  of 
;venues. 

Mass  Financial  is  the  leading  mar- 
eter  of  variable  tax-deferred  annu- 
ies.  These  are  far  sounder  than  Bald- 
'in-United's  ill-fated  products.  In  a 
lass  Financial  annuity,  income  fluc- 
rates  with  portfolio  performance; 
aldwin  customers  thought  they  were 
>cking  in  high  rates — until  the  com- 
any's  bankruptcy  forced  a  renegoti- 
cion  of  terms. 
Alas,  Mass  Financial's  new  success 
as  short-lived.  In  September  1981 
le  IRS  ruled  that  only  insurance 
impanies  could  manage  variable  an- 
jities.  "In  one  second  everything 
as  gone,"  says  Bailey.  Three  months 
ter  Mass  Financial  agreed  to  sell  out 
)  Sun  Life. 

The  old  shareholders'  misfortune 
as  Sun  Life's  good  fortune.  Shortly 
ter  the  buyout,  Congress  passed 
ie  1982  tax  act,  and  it  may  allow  a 
nd  group  like  the  old  Mass  Finan- 
al  to  market  certain  annuities 
;ain.  Sun  Life  is  also  enjoying  the 
irrent  boom  in  the  mutual  fund 
isiness,  which  carries  Mass  Finan- 
al  along  with  it.  The  firm's  gross 
les  were  $140  million  in  1978. 
lis  year,  thanks  to  the  bull  market, 
ey  might  hit  $1.6  billion. 
Baldwin-United's  troubles  may  ac- 
ally  be  helping  Mass  Financial's  an- 
lity  business,  too.  "Brokers  seem  to 
el  now  that  it  is  more  honest  not  to 
omise  any  guaranteed  rate  of  re- 
rn,"  explains  Bailey.  Another  rea- 
n  brokers  like  Mass  Financial  annu- 
es  is  that  the  firm  doesn't  impose  a 
les  charge  on  its  customers,  even 
ough  it  pays  salesmen  a  4%  com- 
ission.  How  can  a  no-load  product 
:y  a  commission?  Customers  pay  a 
ump  1.3%  annual  charge  on  assets, 
rt  of  which  goes  to  Sun  Life  for  the 
les  premiums  it  advances. 
Right  now  this  business  is  nicely 
ofitable,  and  there  are  few  competi- 
Irs.  But  how  does  Bailey  feel  about 
■>ing  his  company's  independence? 
thought  after  the  deal  closed  I'd  get 
:all  saying,  'Mr  Bailey,  you're  a  fine 
low,  but  we  have  this  guy  in  Toron- 


to. .  .  .'  But  I  haven't.  I  have  as  much 
independence  as  you  can  have  when 
you  are  owned  by  someone  else." 

And  why  shouldn't  Sun  leave  Bai- 
ley alone?  At  least  one  of  Mass  Finan- 
cial's new  products  is  doing  very  well. 
In  Forbes'  latest  Mutual  Fund  Survey, 
its  Capital  Development  Fund,  with 
$600  million  in  assets,  earned  an 
"A  +  "  in  up  markets  and  a  respectable 
"C"  in  down  markets.  Its  ten-year 
return  averages  16%,  compared  with 
the  stock  fund  composite  of  10.8%. 
Why?  The  fund  benefits  from  decen- 
tralization Bailey  implemented  in 
1978.  Unlike  Mass  Financial's  old 
committee  style  of  investment  man- 
agement, Capital  Development's 
portfolio  is  run,  essentially,  by  one 
man,  the  respected  William  Harris, 
who  successfully  picks  growth 
stocks. 

But  Mass  Financial's  marketers,  as 
much  as  its  money  managers,  are 
mainstays  of  the  business.  The  firm 
keeps  25  wholesale  salesmen  as  liai- 
son between  the  20,000-odd  brokers 


who  recommend  its  funds.  A  lunch 
with  Merrill's  man  in  Toledo  per- 
suades him  to  keep  pushing  MIT.  Are 
E.F.  Hutton's  clients  nervous?  Some- 
one from  Boston  hosts  a  reassuring 
seminar.  "There  is  a  lot  of  hand-hold- 
ing," explains  Claude  Thomas,  Mass 
Financial's  sales  division's  president. 

There  can  also  be  a  lot  of  commis- 
sions, since  Mass  Financial  wholesal- 
ers usually  get  0.1%  of  the  typical 
fund's  7.25%  load  charge.  That  brings 
them  an  average  of  $125,000  annually 
in  a  so-so  stock  market.  When  times 
are  good,  the  figure  moves  up  to 
$200,000,  and  a  star  might  pull  in 
$500,000. 

With  its  current  success,  Mass  Fi- 
nancial probably  generated  $38  mil- 
lion in  commissions  and  fees  last  year 
and  possibly  netted  as  much  as  $10 
million  before  taxes.  That  represents 
a  pretax  return  of  22%  on  Sun's  bar- 
gain-basement purchase  price.  And 
this  isn't  even  counting  the  value  of 
all  that  stunning  furniture  and  those 
attractive  maps. 


Hutton  talks,  congressman  listens 


Know  your  customer,  goes  the 
broker's  adage.  E.F.  Hutton 
Group  must  be  pondering  this  one, 
now  that  one  of  its  more  lucrative 
investment  products  is  under  attack. 
Last  year,  it  seems,  one  of  Hutton's 
customers  was  a  young  man  on  the 
staff  of  Representative  Fortney  Stark, 
a  California  Democrat  who  chairs  a 
tax  subcommittee.  When  the  custom- 
er received  a  phone  call  pitching  Hut- 
ton Commodity  Reserve  Fund  Ltd., 
the  prospectus  for  which  mentions 
four  different  Caribbean  tax  havens, 
he  tattled  to  his  boss.  The  result:  a 
bill,  with  a  good  chance  of  enactment 
this  year,  to  outlaw  the  technique 
Hutton  is  using  to  minimize  taxes  on 
managed  commodity  pools. 

To  understand  what  Hutton  is  up 
to,  go  back  to  1981,  when  commodity 
straddles — the  simultaneous  buying 
and  selling  of  similar  futures  con- 
tracts— were  a  popular  tax  shelter.  To 
stop  them,  Congress  overhauled  tax- 
ation of  all  commodity  futures  trad- 
ing. It  imposed  a  maximum  32%  tax 
that  applies  regardless  of  whether  po- 
sitions have  been  closed  out  and 
whether  they  are  short  or  long  term. 

By  using  two  tiers  of  offshore  hold- 
ing companies,  Hutton  Commodity 
Reserve  ducks  this  law.  That  leaves 
the  fund's  investors  with  the  chance 
to  take  out  futures  profits  as  long- 
term  capital  gains  subject  to  a  maxi- 
mum 20%  tax.  If  Stark  has  his  way, 
however,  the  Hutton  fund  and  others 
like  it  will  backfire,  with  profits  taxed 


as  ordinary  income  at  rates  up  to  50%, 
although  present  holders  may  get  a 
limited  escape  period. 

Hutton  didn't  invent  this  scheme — 
that  honor  appears  to  belong  to  a  law- 
yer working  for  Drexel  Burnham 
Lambert.  But  Hutton  is  a  major  pres- 
ence in  the  tax  shelter  business,  and  it 
managed  to  attract  $50  million  to 
Commodity  Reserve.  This  represents 
a  clear-cut  victory  of  salesmanship 
over  common  sense.  The  fund's  arith- 
metic is  very  poor  for  investors.  Right 
off  they  pay  a  4%  sales  charge  on  their 
capital;  thereafter  Hutton  docks  their 
investment  by  18.5%  annually  in  lieu 
of  commissions.  On  top  of  that,  if  any 
of  the  fund's  portfolio  managers  gen- 
erates net  gains,  he  takes  20%  of 
those  gains — even  if  the  fund  as  a 
whole  is  losing  money.  All  of  which 
seems  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the 
chance  to  reduce  your  taxes  from  an 
already  low  32%  to  20% . 

Stiff  cover  charges,  of  course,  are 
not  unusual  in  the  commodity-pool 
business.  And  the  Hutton  fees  are 
lower  than  some,  according  to  pub- 
lisher Leon  Rose  of  Managed  Account 
Reports  in  Columbia,  Md.  But  Com- 
modity Reserve's  shareholders  are 
learning  another  lesson:  It  doesn't 
do  much  good  to  have  profits  taxed 
at  low  rates  if  there  are  no  profits. 
As  of  Sept.  30  an  initial  $1,040  in- 
vestment in  the  fund  was  worth 
only  $926.  If  Congress  empties  these 
pools,  investors  won't  be  losing 
much. — William  Baldwin 
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Like  a  thief  in  the  night,  Central  &  South 
West  Corp.  tied  its  interstate  power  lines 
together,  then  fought  off  the  hostiles  for  a 
$1. 7  billion  payoff  in  fuel  cost  savings. 


Less  is  beautiful 


By  Toni  Mack 

One  dark  summer  night,  some 
seven  years  ago,  the  top  execu- 
tives of  Central  &  South  West 
Corp.  organized  a  posse.  Its  mission: 
to  secretly  string  wires  connecting  its 
Oklahoma  utility  with  one  of  its  two 
Texas  utilities.  With  all  its  utilities, 
including  the  fourth  in  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas,  wired  together,  C&SW 
could  pool  the  systems'  extra  generat- 
ing capacity. 

In  his  Dallas  office,  Durwood 
Chalker,  chairman  of  the  $2.7  billion 
utility  holding  company,  sits  back 
and  smiles:  "We  feel  like  we're  sitting 
in  the  catbird  seat  now." 

What  the  posse's  caper  did  for 
C&SW  was  to  save  it  maybe  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  future  fuel  costs.  C&SW  can 
allocate  excess  cheaply  fired  energy 
throughout  the  companies,  cutting 
back  power  from  its  more  expensive 
plants.  And  when  it  buys  cheap  elec- 
tricity from  other  Texas  utilities  with 
lower  fuel  costs;  it  can  pass  the  sav- 
ings on  to  Oklahoma,  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas,  too. 

C&SW  can  also  save  on  capital 
costs.  Why?  Because  of  the  nature  of 
utility  economics.  Utilities  need  a  re- 
serve of  capacity  15%  above  their 
peak  demand.  But  building  a  new 
plant  may  temporarily  boost  a  sys- 
tem's reserve  to  as  high  as  40%  and 
thus  saddle  it  for  a  while  with  need- 
less overhead.  By  sharing  the  reserve 
among  the  four  systems,  he  keeps  any 
single  company's  reserve  from  going 
above  20%,  meaning  less  needed  ca- 
pacity and  the  cash  to  build  it. 

But,  remember,  to  do  this  the  power 
lines  had  to  cross  the  Texas  border.  To 
other  Texas  utilities  that  was  treach- 
ery. For  until  that  moment  Texas  had 
been  an  independent  electrical  repub- 
lic, happily  immune  to  the  Federal 


Durwood  Chalker,  C&SW  chairman 


'We're  sitting  in  the  catbird  seat. 


Energy  Regulatory  Commission's  ju- 
risdiction over  interstate  hookups. 
Except  in  Texas,  U.S.  utilities  are  con- 
nected into  two  mammoth  power 
grids  divided  roughly  at  the  Rockies, 
which  means  that  some  costs  get 
shared  through  either  region.  But  Tex- 
as utilities,  isolated  from  FERC  in 
their  own  little  grid,  figured  they  were 
better  off  keeping  their  cheaper  fuel  to 
themselves. 

When  the  other  utilities  heard  of 
the  night  wiring,  they  blew  their  cir- 
cuits, fenced  C&SW  off  from  their 
systems,  and  reached  for  their  law- 
yers. The  five-year  wrangle  eventual- 
ly involved  not  only  FERC  but  the 
Securities  &  Exchange  Commission, 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Congress. 

Truce  was  finally  called  in  1981 
when  C&SW  boss  Chalker,  an  engi- 
neer by  training,  agreed  to  a  settle- 


ment that  essentially  preserves  i 
power-shifting  arrangement.  C&S 
will  continue  to  cross  Texas  bordei 
but  with  direct  current  lines  rath 
than  with  alternating  current  line 
By  some  permutation  of  legal  logj 
the  agreement  says  that  these  int( 
state  ties  don't  really  plug  the  oth 
Texas  utilities  into  the  national  gnc 
That  will  cost  C&SW  a  bit  of  mom 
because  it  will  need  to  build  statioi 
to  reconvert  the  DC  back  into  A 
But  never  mind.  Everybody  gets 
keep  what  it  has — and  FERC  sta 
away  from  the  other  utilities. 

In  1985,  when  the  new  termina 
and  lines  are  finished,  the  $1.7  billic 
savings  begin.  "We're  working  on) 
central  control  center  which  will  res 
ly  be  a  power  broker,"  says  Chalker. 
will  continuously  calculate  enen 
costs  for  each  of  C&SW's  101  genera 
ing  plants  and  will  also  take  into  a 
count  discount  energy  for  sale  by  ot 
er  utilities,  whether  in  the  Texas  g| 
or  outside. 

Says  Chalker,  blue  eyes  glittenn 
"At  any  moment  you  want  to  ta 
about,  we'll  be  generating  or  buyi; 
the  most  efficient  kilowatt  availafc 
on  our  whole  system."  Things  wou 
have  been  cheaper  without  the  lej 
settlement  with  the  other  Texas  utii 
ties.  Simple  connections  would  ha 
cost  $24  million.  When  the  AC/C 
work  is  done  and  lawyers'  bills  paid, 
will  be  $140  million.  But  that  is  still 
low  price  for  saving  billions  in  fu 
and  capital  spending. 

C&SW  badly  needs  the  relief, 
owns  25%  of  the.South  Texas  Nucle 
Project,  which  will  be  coming 
stream  seven  years  late,  if  it  gets  goi 
in  1987,  and  at  $5.5  billion,  five  tim 
the  original  estimate.  A  $260  milli 
investment  in  another  nuclear  pla 
is  now  being  written  off  with  custo: 
ers  eating  most  of  the  writeoff.  Mo 
over,  huge  capital  spending  deman 
remain  in  the  growing  Southwe 
C&SW  has  begun  to  spend  $3.4  b 
lion  on  six  new  plants  over  five  ye; 
to  get  off  natural  gas  and  onto  cheaj 
fuels.  Only  60%  of  that  money  can 
generated  internally. 

Thus  Chalker,  like  many  anotr 
utility  executive,  has  been  scrambli 
for  ways  to  save  capital.  He  now  u: 
a  variant  of  shelf  registrations  to  c 
underwriting  fees  by  more  than  tv 
thirds,  and  he  has  installed  conser 
tion  services  and  new  rate  structu 
to  discourage  electricity  purchas 
"We  might  not  have  to  start  anotl 
electric  generating  station  before  t 
mid-Nineties."  He  says  it  with  end 
siasm,  for  in  today's  utility  mar! 
growth  isn't  good;  it  is  bad.  A  fun 
kind  of  catbird  seat,  that.  ■ 
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Today's  Office:  Adjusting  to 
the  Information  Age 


Driving  Forces  For  Today's  Office 


The  office  of  yesterday  was  a  stand- 
alone world.  And  despite  the  distance 
travelled  from  the  abacus  and  quill  pen 
to  computers  and  word  processors,  the 
functions  of,  and  decisions  regarding 
the  three  principal  components  of  in- 
formation processing— data  processing, 
communications  and  office  equipment- 
remain  essentially  independent  of  one 
another.  Data  processing  (DP)  houses 
itself  in  the  back  room;  telecommunica- 
tions decisions  are  rarely  called  for;  and 
word  processing  (WP)  and  reprogra- 
phics are  limited  to  the  clerical /secre- 
tarial level. 

Although  "standalone"  solutions 
remain  the  current  reality  for  most  busi- 
nesses, this  is  changing,  and  the  change 
is  increasingly  being  viewed  as  an  his- 
toric one.  For  the  first  time,  information- 
age  technologies  make  integrated  of- 
fice systems  possible. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
offices  go  from  "standalone"  to  "inte- 
grated." And  though  the  transition  will 
be  uneven  with  respect  to  timing,  pain, 
and  success,  the  trend  appears  to  be 
inexorable  and  cannot  be  ignored. 

What  are  some  of  the  undercur- 
rents driving  integration?  And  just  what 
is  involved  in  integrating  the  office? 

There  are  53  million  white-collar 
workers  today  and  they  account  for 
about  70%  of  office  payroll  costs.  Un- 
derstandably, companies  are  eager  for 
ways  to  make  them  more  productive.  At 
the  same  time,  the  clerical  and  secretar- 
ial segment  of  the  workforce,  the  princi- 
pal users  of  traditional  office  automation 
equipment,  is  declining  in  number. 

Rapid  advancement  in  micropro- 
cessor technology  will  bring  to  white 
collar  workers  electronic  toolboxes, 
filled  with  all  the  tools  they  could  possi- 
bly need  to  enable  them  not  only  to 
dramatically  improve  their  performance, 
but  "to  do  it  their  way."  The  so-called 
workstation  revolution,  a  major  feature 
of  the  integrated  office,  is  just  starting  to 


pick  up  steam.  Though  only  one  in 
twenty  white-collar  workers  now  have 
workstations,  within  the  decade,  busi- 
nesses will  be  able  to  provide  every 
knowledge  worker  with  some  type  of 
workstation  in  a  multi-function  envir- 
onment that  will  encompass  the  appli- 
cations of  WP,  DP,  image,  electronic 
mail,  reprographics,  facsimile,  local-area 
networks,  PBXs  and  so  on. 

As  data  processing  and  communi- 
cations technologies  change  the  nature 
and  capabilities  of  information  tools  for 
knowledge  workers,  companies  wili  be 
forced  to  take  a  fresh,  hard  look  at  their 
business  operations  and  objectives. 
Most  will  find  the  process  difficult,  a  fact 
management  must  understand  and 


prepare  for.  Nevertheless,  as  rr 
businesses  are  beginning  to  disci 
the  job  is  not  only  "do-able,"  but  vi 
doing. 

This  paper  will  examine  some  o 
more  important  information-proces 
tools  available  to  the  office  of  today 
how.  users  are  integrating  them 
their  emerging  office  information 
terns. 

Office  Systems: 

A  Strategic  Resource  


More  and  more  organizations  now 
ognize  the  strategic  importance  ir 
ent  in  the  processing  of  informa 
The  most  obvious  opportunity  is 
proving  the  efficiency  and  qualil 
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hether  they're  collaborating  on  com- 
titive  strategies  or  accessing  data 
ses  for  valuable  information,  more 
tl  more  corporate  managers  are  com- 
linicating  with  each  other.  With 
(works,  data  bases  and  mail  services 
!  over  the  country.  And  for  thousands 
personal  computer  owners,  we  are 
aiding  the  communications  link, 
layes  Smartmodem.  Think  of  it  as 
ur  computer's  telephone.  Just  plug 
lartmodem  into  any  phone  jack,  and 
tch  it  send  messages  to  ana  from 
jr  computer.  Over  ordinary  phone 
es,  and  without  using  the  telephone 
eiver. 

)perating  with  rotary,  Touch-Tone* 
f  key-set  systems,  Smartmodem  will 
tl,  answer,  and  disconnect  calls, 
tomatically. 

Ihoose  your  speed;  choose  your 

ce.  The  lower-priced  Smartmodem 
)  is  ideal  for  inter-office  communica- 
ns  and  local  data  swaps,  transmitting 
J00  bits  per  second.  For  longer  dis- 
tces  and  larger  volumes,  Smartmodem 
)0  communicates  at  speeds  up  to 
ir  times  faster. 

oth  are  compatible  with  many  com- 
ters  (any  computer  with  an  RS-232C 
rt),  and  a  variety  of  communications 
)grams.  However,  if  you  have  an 


IBM**  Personal  Computer,  Hayes  also  pro- 
vides the  perfect  companion  software. 

Smartcom  II™  communications  soft- 
ware. For  the  IBM  PC. 

We've  spent  alot  of  time  developing  it, 
so  you  can  spend  less  time  using  it. 

Smartcom  II  makes  quick  work  of  the 
communications  process— reducing  to 
mere  keystrokes  what  would  take  a 
lengthy  series  of  entries  on  other  pro- 
grams. Because  Smartcom  II  is  menu 
driven,  you  simply  respond  to  the 
screen's  prompts.  There  are  no  compli- 
cated procedures  to  learn  or  trouble- 
some instructions  to  unravel.  Success 
comes  swiftly.  Simply! 

And  now,  a  com- 
plete plug-in  tele- 
computing system 
for  the  IBM  PC.  Smart- 
modem  1200B.  All  the  great  features  that 
have  made  our  free-standing  Smart- 
modem  a  hit.  On  one,  con-  , 
venient  plug-in  board  .And  * 
packaged  with  its  own  soft-  \ 
ware.  Smartcom  II.  Together,  ^ggggppi 
they're  all  you  need  to  communicate-iasf/ 

Backed  by  the  experience  and  repu- 
tation of  Hayes.  Our  record  speaks  for 
itself.  Five  years  of  solid  leadership  in 
the  microcomputer  industry.  Nationwide 
availability  through  retail  computer 


stores.  Trouble-free  factory  service  and 
call-in  assistance.  A  limited  two-year 
warranty  on  all  hardware.  And  the 
most  efficient  telecomputing  system 
available.  Anywhere. 

To  appreciate  the  capabilities  of  Hayes 
Smartmodem  and  Smartcom  II  fully 
see  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 
Then  get  beyond  "desktop"  computing. 
Get  a  telephone  for  your  computer. 

Hayes  Microcomputer  Products. 
5923  Peachtree  Industrial  Boulevard, 
Norcross,  Georgia  30092. 
404/449-8791. 


QD  Hayes 


Smartcom  II  is  a  trademark  of  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  Inc 

Telemail  Electronic  Mail  Service  is  a  service  mark  of  GTE  Telenet 

Communications  Corp. 

TeleSoft  is  a  trademark  of  TeleSoft.  Inc. 

•TM  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

"IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business 

Machines,  Corp. 

;  1983  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  Inc  Sold  only  in  the  U  S  A 


. . .  the  most  powerful, value- 
pocked  business  solutions 
available  in  their  field. 

Don't  be  left  behind  in  the  stampede  towards  small 
business  computers.  Get  your  hands  on  a  workhorse 
from  ALTOS, s  one  ot  the  three  leading  U.S.  suppliers 
in  its  field.* 

For  starters.  Altos  systems  provide  the  truly 
integrated  computer  solutions  businesses  demand. 
Solutions  that  can  be  easily  modified,  upgraded 
and  expanded  to  fii  your  growing  needs. 


Unlike  most  computers,  a  powerful  16-bit  Altc| 
multi-user  microcomputer  system  lets  up  to  a  half 
dozen  people  share  computer  resources  simultant  I 
ously.  One  computer,  for  example,  can  quickly  peil 
form  accounting,  order  entry,  inventory  control  an'  [ 
financial  planning  applications— all  at  the  same  ii 

Altos  systems  come  with  many  advanced  fea 
tures  built-in.  You  can  easily  add  more  data  stora< 
capacity,  peripherals  and  communications— inclut  | 
ing  electronic  mail— or  team  up  other  Altos  work- 
horses in  a  reliable  and  flexible  low-cost  network  | 

The  Altos  Software  Availability  Program  lei 
you  choose  from  over  100  popular,  easy-to-use 


1 


3  packages  including  a  wide  range  of 

'  business  applications. 

)mpt  nationwide  service  is  available  from  the 

er  Service  Division  of  TRW,  Inc.* *  with  ongo- 

essional  support  from  your  qualified  Altos 

w's  the  time  to  hitch  your  wagon  to  our  team 
■rful,  value-packed,  field-proven  workhorses, 
tos  dealer  can  harness  a  complete  business 
that's  just  right  for  you  and  your  business. 
1-service  Altos  dealer  would  like  an  appoint- 
th  you.  For  the  name  and  telephone  number, 
ite  or  return  the  coupon  today. 


□  Please  tell  me  more  about  the  workhorses  from  Altos. 

□  My  application  is  


□  Have  an  Altos  dealer  contact  me  for  an  appointment. 
Name   Title . 


Company  _ 
Address  _ 


Phone  - 


City/State/Zip  

Mail  to:  Alios  Marketing  Services,  2641  Orchard  Park  Way,  San  Jose,  CA  95134 


CaU:  800-538-7872 

(In  Colli.,  800-662-6265) 


Uux»l 

COMPUTB)  SWTBftS 


•Source:  DATAQUEST.-7/29/83,  Estimated  U  S  Market  Shares  ol  Leading  Very 
Small  Business  Computer  Suppliers.  IBM,  Tandy  &  Altos— ranked  1,  2,  &  3. 
•  "TRW-continental  U  S.  DATAFORCE-Canada.  ALTOS— a  registered  trademark 
of  Altos  Computer  Systems.  c  1983  Altos  Computer  Systems 


it* 


output  of  the  workforce.  Using  technol- 
ogy as  a  strategic  resource  to  improve 
competitive  postures  or  to  help  identify 
lucrative  business  opportunities  repre- 
sents a  more  rewarding  future  payback. 

Before  very  long,  it  will  be  no  mys- 
tery that  the  companies  which  exploit 
this  resource  to  their  benefit  will  enjoy  a 
competitive  edge  in  the  marketplace. 
The  fact  that  many  business  leaders 
have  yet  to  be  convinced  of  the  prom- 
ises of  technology  has  not  precluded 
most  them  from  incorporating  office 
systems  considerations  into  their  stra- 
tegic planning. 

OIS:  What  Are  We 
Talking  About? 


The  goal  of  office  information  systems 
(OIS)  is  to  provide  office  workers  im- 
proved information  access  and  en- 
hanced information  exchange.  OIS  goes 
beyond  office  automation  in  that  it 
emphasizes  integration.  By  introducing 
products,  technologies  and  functions 
systematically  throughout  an  organiza- 
tion, it  permits  information  to  be  pro- 
cessed and  distributed  more  effectively. 

Simply  put,  OIS  makes  it  easier  for 
persons  to  get  needed  information  to  do 
their  jobs,  and  organize  that  information 
into  the  form  they  want,  whether  a 
report,  a  proposal,  a  legal  brief,  or 
whatever. 

The  specific  technologies  that  fill 
the  OIS  spectrum  include  both  the 
hardware  and  software  to  provide: 

•  Word  processing; 

•  Data  processing: 

•  Computer-generated  graphics; 

•  Electronic  mail,  including  voice  mail, 
typed  mail  (from  terminals,  telex,  or 
TWX),  and  image  mail  (fascimile,  dig- 
itized images); 

•  Teleconferencing,  including  audio, 
video,  and  computer  (textual)  for- 
mats; 

•  Reprographics; 

•  Storage  and  retrieval,  including  mag- 
netic and  optical  storage  media; 

•  Communications  networks,  both 


local  area  and  wide  area; 

•  Delivery  vehicles,  such  as  personal 
computers,  terminals,  voice/data 
workstations,  printers,  and  plotters; 

•  Information  services,  including  inter- 
nal as  well  as  external  databases. 
However,  computing  power,  com- 
munications, image,  and  word  proces- 
sing software  will  be  required  to  tie  all 
the  components  together  to  achieve 
integration.  And  though  no  single  com- 
pany will  likely  ever  offer  all  these  pieces 


all  paperwork.  However,  they  will  gfl 
long  way  toward  eliminating  unnece 
sary  paperwork. 

Today,  office  systems  are  be 
installed  for  engineers,  technicians,  pi 
fessionals,  managers,  and  executives 
all  individuals  in  unstructured  jobs  wh< 
the  work  is  not  strictly  routine,  predic 
ble,  and  quantifiable.  Many  of  the 
workers  don't  even  work  in  "office 
They  are  in  laboratories,  drafting  roor 
and  manufacturing  plants;  they  a 


The  Convergence  Of  Technologies 
In  The  Office  Of  Today 


in  an  integrated  system,  users  already 
are  successfully  utilizing  products  from 
many  vendors  with  some  measure  of 
integration. 

What  users  stand  to  benefit  most  by 
office  systems9  Generally  speaking, 
they  consist  of  so-called  knowledge 
workers  who  traditionally  have  had  to 
devote  much  of  their  time  to  collecting, 
verifying,  organizing,  and  transforming 
information  from  many  sources. 

Although  nearly  all  concerned  are 
interested  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
paperwork  they  must  process,  office 
systems  will  probably  never  eliminate 


include  salespeople  who  are  in  the 
for  days  at  a  time.  But  all  share  a  c 
mon  need  for  information  and 
means  to  communicate  that  infon 
tion  to  others  both  within  and  out! 
their  organizations. 

We  are  seeing  a  shift  from  sffl 
alone  to  networked  systems.  WP  : 
terns  began  as  hard-copy,  single-i 
devices;  today  systems  are  CRT-ba 
and  share  expensive  peripherals,  s 
as  high-speed  printers  and  stor 
devices.  The  number  of  manufactu 
with  Ethernet  licenses,  the  increa 
anticipation  of  IBM's  local-area  netv 
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not  lonely 
the  top, 
lust  very  very 
productive. 


he 
anoi 
P500 
iectronic 
rpewriter: 

When  you  want  an 
Tronic  typewriter  that 
es  you  more  (and  who 
esn't?),  select  the  typewriter  that 
es  you  the  most  technology,  most 
tures,  most  productivity  Canon  has  to  offer 
rhe  AP  500,  our  top-of-the-line  model, 
rhe  AP  500's  storage  memory  can  have  virtually 
litless  capacity  with  its  optional  twin  SVHnch  floppy  disc 
ve.  Text  editing  is  incredibly  simple  and  fast  with  our 
tomatic  Search  and  Replace  feature, 
rhe  AP  500  also  has  Express  Correction  which  combines  a 
>character  correction  memory  with  backtracing  and  relocation, 
is,  there's  a  big  20-character  display  and  automatic  keyboard 
tures  like  centering,  numeric  punctuation,  indentation, 
idface  underlining,  and  Canon's  exclusive  lineframing. 
f  you  don't  need  storage  and  editing  capabilities,  the  AP  400  is 
jerb.  With  a  fast  20  cps  typing  speed  and  communications 
^ability,  it  also  makes  an  excellent  letter-quality  printer 
5ee  how  productive  it  can  be  at  the  top  for  you  with  a  Canon 
ctronic  typewriter  Whichever  model  you  choose,  it  will  be  a 
iply  brilliant  decision. 

83  Canon  U.S.A..  Inc. 
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sctfbnlc  Typewriter  Division 
One  Canon  Plaza,  Lake  Success.  NY  1 1042 

□  Please  send  me  more  information  about 
Canon  Electronic  Typewriters. 

□  Please  have  a  representative  give  me  a  call. 

Name  


Title  a  Company, 

Address  

City  


.State. 


.  Zip- 


Phone  (  ). 


Canon 

>imply  Brilliant. 


network  of  Honeywell  computers 
to  improve  customer  service. 

Tien  Metropolitan  says  they  stand 
by  you-believe  them. 


One  way  to  upgrade  customer  service 
)  do  more  to  help  the  sales  representa- 
s  responsible  for  that  service. 
So  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Com- 
ies  are  installing  over  1000  Honeywell 
B  6/40  small  computers  in  their  per- 
al  insurance  offices  throughout  the 
.  and  Canada. 

By  decentralizing  computerized  sales 
port  functions,  Metropolitan  is  giving 
ales  representatives  instant  access  to 
i  that  once  took  days  to  get. 
For  instance,  they  can  now  obtain 
s  illustrations  and  price  quotes  and 
:ess  service  transactions  just  by  going 
terminal. 

The  system  also  helps  reps  by  main- 
ing  their  policyholder  files  and  gener- 
g  quality  sales  letters  and  timely 
inders  for  client  calls.  What's  more, 
ropolitan's  managers  benefit  by  being 
to  measure  sales  against  objectives 


more  easily.  The  system  is  a  strong  deci- 
sion support  tool.  Indeed,  its  word  proc- 
essing, electronic  mail,  and  other  office 
automation  capabilities  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  speeding  operations  and  decreas- 
ing paperwork  overall. 

The  Metropolitan  Insurance  Compan- 
ies chose  the  DPS  6/40  for  its  reliability, 
expansion  capability,  ease  of  use,  and  the 
quality  of  support  available  from  Honeywell. 
They  also  liked  its  combination  of  price/ 
performance,  local  processing  power,  and 
communications. 

Metropolitan  has  always  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  best  possible  customer  service. 

We  think  it's  a  wise  policy. 

For  more  information  on  how  Honeywell 
computers  can  help  solve  your  problems, 
call  800-328-5111,  Ext.  2705.  (In  Minnesota, 
call  coUect,  612-870-2142,  Ext.  2705)  or 
write  Honeywell  Inquiry  Center,  MS  440, 
200  Smith  Street,  Waltham,  MA  02154. 


Together,  we  can  find  the  answers. 

Honeywell 
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Users  Within  The  Enterprise  Framework 


announcement,  and  the  ferocity  of  de- 
bate over  networking  standards  all  show 
increased  vendor  and  user  awareness 
of  the  need  to  tie  different  kinds  of  sys- 
tems together. 

The  OIS  market,  approximately  $20 
billion  in  calendar  year  1982,  will  con- 
tinue its  fast  growth  over  the  next  five 
years  at  a  rate  likely  to  exceed  20%  per 
year  on  average.  For  example,  the 
market  for  workstations  already  is  ap- 
proaching the  $9  billion  mark  and  is 
expected  to  increase  to  $15  billion  in 
1 985  and  to  approximately  $30  billion  in 
1987.  This  booming  market  will  accel- 
erate the  PBX  and  LAN  markets,  the 
two  principal  options  for  integrating  not 
just  workstations,  but  a  wide  range  of 
other  intelligent  devices  now  making 
their  way  into  offices. 

The  Workstation  Revolution: 
Users  Take  Charge. 


require  to  meet  their  everyday  profes- 
sional needs.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  the 
user  who  will  largely  dictate  the  capabil- 
ities and  functions  of  the  professional 
workstations  of  the  future. 

Electronic  Typewriters: 
Filling  the  Void. 


As  users  become  more  computer  liter- 
ate and  begin  to  experiment  with  new 
concepts,  vendors  will  obtain  a  better 
sense  of  the  kinds  of  functionality  users 


Despite  nearly  a  decade  of  experience 
with  word  processors,  only  about  20% 
of  the  nation's  five  million  typists  has 
access  to  word  processing  in  any  form. 

Electronic  typewriters  are  filling  the 
functionality  gap  between  the  electric 
typewriter  and  word  processors  and 
are  drawing  more  and  more  large  ven- 
dors into  this  market.  IBM,  of  course, 
has  been  in  this  game  for  quite  a  while, 
and  Xerox  jumped  in  about  two  years 
ago  with  its  Memory  writer  line  of  ma- 
chines. Exxon  Office  Systems,  which 
was  a  fast-mover  with  its  Qyx  line  in  the 
late  1970's,  introduced  a  competitive 
new  line  of  electronic  typewriters.  Jap- 
anese vendors,  like  Canon,  Brother, 
Sharp,  and  Silver  Reed,  have  intro- 
duced feature-rich,  lower-cost  electron- 


ic typewriters  and  have  increa 
competitive  pressures  on  both 
pean  and  U.S.  manufacturers. 

An  electronic  typewriter  with  c 
munications  capabilities  can  be  p 
ented  as  a  low-cost  workstation  w 
hooked  up  to  a  network  with 
sophisticated  devices.  This  is  a  strai 
employed  by  both  Exxon  Office 
terns  and  Xerox,  as  well  as  by  IBM 
the  communications  module  on 
Model  85.  These  and  other  venc 
view  electronic  typewriters  as  a  ws 
gain  a  competitive  edge  when  ui 
are  ready  to  move  to  a  more  advan 
workstation. 

Word  Processing: 
The  Changing  Scene  


As  word  processing  increasingly! 
comes  a  feature,  not  a  product,  the 
market  will  experience  fundame 
change.  Most  of  WP  growth  will  cc 
from  "clustered"  configurations 
primarily  in  word  processing  dep 
ments  (16%  compund  annual  grc 
rate  through  1987)  and  from  pers* 
computers  (PCs)  used  primarily 
word  processors.  Third-party  softv 
vendors  selling  WP  packages  for 
will  garner  an  increasing  share  ot 
WP  pie. 

However,  the  compound  grc 
rate  of  standalone  (or  dedicated)  \ 
will  slow  to  6%  over  the  next  five  ye 
Prices  will  decline  as  much  as  25% 
year  and  stabilize  around  equivale 
equipped  PCs.  Today's  fully  configi 
word  processor  costs  between  $8, 
and  $10,000,  and  in  1987,  should 
for  under  $4,000.  All  this  will  leave  rr 
traditional  WP  vendors  vulnerable, 
likely  solutions  for  these  companies 
be  either  to  diversify,  become  nic 
market  suppliers,  or,  as  a  last  re 
withdraw  from  the  market  altogethe 
Pitney  Bowes  recently  did. 
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Shopper 

firienoly 

Why  we've  helped  more  kinds  of  people  buy  more  kinds 
of  computers  than  any  other  store  in  the  world. 


easier  when  you  deal//^AljA  It's  easier  when  there's 
h people        -T^  -    \^L\^\ J  > ^~Ez  software everywhe 
o  speak  your  ~      '  ' 
figuage.  r     |_J  \L~ 

liere  are  some  \ 


Business  Graphics 


rgs  you'd  like  ^  ftjffH 
fo- better,     '  ^ 
jer,  easier  -  just  tell  us. 
lutes  later,  even  if  you've  never 
>1  a  computer  before,  you'll 
bably  be  grinning. 


From  business  and 
I    finance  to  educa- 
/  tional  programs  - 
\         whatever  you  need, 
%s       you'll  probably  find  it 
at  ComputerLand!  We've  got  one 
of  the  leading  selections  of 
software  in  the  U.S. 

It's  easier  if  the  service  doesn't 
stop  after  the  sale. 

When  you  buy  a  computer  at 
ComputerLand,  you  can  get 
service  from  our  own  technicians. 
And  if  you  have 
questions,  just 
ask  -  we'll 


help  you  get  the  answers. 
Isn't  there  something  you'd  like 
to  start  doing  better,  faster,  easier? 
Today's  a  great  time . . .  now  that 
you  know  where. 


easier  where  you 
the  top  brands  side 
I  iide  by  side. 

icy  one  of  our  over  500 
les  worldwide  carries  a 
e  selection  of  the  leading  brands 
t  >mputers  and  software, 
ill  designed  to  make  one-stop 
oping  easy. 

500  stores  worldwide  For  the  location  of  the  ComputerLand  store  nearest  you  call  In  California  (800)  321-1101.  Outside  California  (800)  423-3008. 

ComputerLand 

<  mP„  und  Make  friends  with  the  fiiture.Today. 


Lanier  Introduces  Digital  Thought  Processing 
ForTbtal  Office  Automation. 

The  new  Lanier  System  IV™  The  breakthrough  Thought  Processor™  that  records 
input  digitally.  Now,  it's  almost  as  if  you  can  "think"  directly  into  your  office  automation  syste 
And  retrieve  that  thinking  instantly. 

Until  now,  office  automation  has  really  only  been  half -automated.  No  matter  how 
fast  your  word  processors  could  process  output,  they  could  never  be  faster  than  your  input.  A 
input  was  only  as  fast  as  you  could  write  or  talk,  or  your  secretary  could  transcribe. 

But  all  that  has  just  changed.  Lanier,  the  driving  force  in  office  automation  for  fifty 
years,  introduces  a  new  force:  the  digital  Lanier  System  IV  Thought  Processor. 

The  Lanier  System  IV  is  the  revolutionary  system  that  uses  computer  technology  C 
speed  up  input  in  two  important  ways:  First,  in  getting  your  thoughts  into  your  office  automat 
system.  Second,  in  retrieving  that  input  to  turn  it  into  output. 

DIGITAL  INPUT  The  key  to  the  Lanier  System  IV  is  it 
breakthrough  digital  technology.  Now  you  can  put  your 
thoughts  directly  into  your  office  automation  system.  Yo 
thinking  is  recorded  digitally,  on  a  disc.  And  that  lets  you 
word  processing  department  have  immediate  access  to  e; 
and  every  thought. 

RANDOM  ACCESS  Lanier's  digital  input  doesn't  "thin 
sequentially,  like  on  tape.  It  "'thinks"  more  like  your  brain 
randomly.  Now  no  one  has  to  listen  to  an  entire  tape  to  f 
a  certain  priority  idea,  memo  or  letter.  You  can  go  directl 
to  it.  So  it  can  go  directly  out. 


With  other  input  systems  your  company's 
best  thinking  may  be  getting  stacked  up  inside 
your  office  automation  system.  Transcrip- 
tionists  have  to  wait  to  get  to  the  important 
work.  Or  search  through  lengthy  tapes  to  find 
it.  The  digital  input  cf  the  Lanier  System  IV 


IT  CATCHES 
 .OUTPUT 


AKTHROUGH  FEATURES  The 
er  System  IV  has  other  features,  too.  It 
je  activated  through  a  telephone  or  one 
;inier  s  specially  designed  input  stations. 

It  also  allows  for  instant  correction, 
can  insert  an  addition  or  correction  onto 
isc,  exactly  where  it  belongs.  If  you  need 
■ar  a  report  immediately,  you  can  access 
ystem  through  a  private  security  code. 


Now  your  thoughts  won't  get  lost  from  the  time  they  leave  your 
mouth  to  the  time  they're  down  on  paper. 


TING  THE  WORK  OUT  When  you  have  priority  documents  to  transcribe,  the  Lanier 
im  IV  is  invaluable.  First,  it  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  clearly  assign  priorities  to  any  number 
;ms.  Then  it  makes  it  easy  for  your  office  automation  manager  to  immediately  identify  and 
n  those  items  to  as  many  transcriptionists  as  needed  to  get  your  work  out  now.  Not  later. 

i  FORCE  AND  SERVICE  Digital  Thought  Processing.  The  latest  idea  from  The  Lanier 
2.  But  Lanier  never  stops  with  having  the  ideas.  We  also  help  you  implement  them.  We'll 
work  with  you  to  show  you  how  the  Lanier  System  IV  will  best  help 
your  specific  needs.  And  stay  with  you  after  the  sale  to  answer  any 
questions.  For  as  long  as  you  need. 

If  your  office  automation  system  doesn't  include  the  Lanier 
System  IV,  you  have  only  half  an  office  automation  system.  So  let  The 
2g  Lanier  Force  show  you  how  input  has  finally  caught  up  with  output. 

telephone  or  specially 
?d  input  station,  your 
Its  can  be  processed  faster 
!"h  more  control  than 
Lfore. 


IE  LANIER  FORCE 

lucts  to  make  you  more  productive. 
People  to  show  you  how. 


•  Mail  to: 

I  Lanier  Business  Products,  Inc. 

•  1700  Chantilly  Drive,  N.E. 
;  Atlanta,  GA  30324 

Or  call: 

Lanier  toll-free  at  (800)  241-1706. 

In  Georgia,  (404)  321-1244,  collect.  '. 

\  Name 

Title  ; 

.  Company  Name 

Phone  " 

.  Company  Address  . 

•  City 

•  County 

State                     Zip  • 
Nov.  21, '83  Forbes  1  21XK3  '. 

>  1983  Lanier  Business  Products,  Inc. 


PUTTING  IT  ALL  TOGETHER 
AT  GENERAL  FOODS  

Large  organizations,  with  literally 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  al- 
ready invested  in  information  pro- 
cessing assets,  have  special  prob- 
lems in  integrating  their  dispersed 
and  often  incompatible  resources. 
The  support  of  the  people  responsi- 
ble for  the  information-processing 
resource  is  obviously  necessary  but 
it  is  not  sufficient;  what  is  required  is 
the  active  involvement  of  the  entire 
organization,  beginning  at  the  top. 


General  Foods  Corporation  (GF), 
demonstrates  how,  through  a  com- 
bination of  foresight  and  resolve  on 
the  part  of  its  top  management,  one 
of  the  country's  largest  companies 
has  been  able  to  position  itself  at  the 
leading  edge  of  the  Information  Age. 

Although  GF  formally  instituted 
an  integration  end-user  computing 
program  as  recently  as  1981,  the 
necessary  foundations  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  1969.  In  that  year,  Ber- 
nard Kopitz,  now  a  director  of  In- 
formation Services,  headed  up  a 


communications  study  that  result 
in  placing  the  management  of  be 
data  and  voice  communications  l 
der  one  area  of  reponsibility.  Mai 
Wechgelaer,  today  manager  of  ( 
Communications,  was  given  the  ta 
of  implementing  and  managing  t 
physical  network.  The  result  was 
private,  integrated  voice  and  dc 
communications  network  that  effe 
tively  linked  all  its  facilities  to  corp 
rate  headquarters. 

Over  the  years,  management  fi 
lowed  a  consistent  policy  with  i 


Personal  Computing  at  General  Foods 


Current  Use 


Future  Use 


\pplication 
Development 


Standalone 
Spreadsheet 


Accessing 
Corporate  Data 


By  the  end  of  the  decade,  General  Foods  expects  to  see  a  marked  change  in  end  user 
computing  applications  with  access  to  corporate  data  comprising  some  60%  of  activity 
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;ct  to  data  communications— quite 
ply,  it  required  all  data  transmis- 
1  to  be  carried  on  the  GF  network. 
;data  processing  facilities  ex- 
ided  in  the  1970's,  GF's  network 
tinued  to  grow  with  it,  at  a  cost 
dw  industry  average. 
The  next  important  development 
urred  in  1978  when  GF  man- 
ment  decided  that  a  comprehen- 
,  review  of  its  entire  information 
messing  structure  was  in  order. 
:hen,  GF  had  many  data  centers 
ited  throughout  the  country, 
sral  indicators  pointed  to  the  fact 
substantial  inefficiencies  had 
sloped  through  this  decentral- 
I,  non-compatible  approach. 
\n  external  consulting  firm 
jght  in  to  analyze  the  situation 
'faced  closely  with  senior  man- 
nent.  Together,  they  concluded 
if  GF  was  to  get  the  most  out  of 
i  iformation  resource,  centralizing 
m  processing  was  a  must.  As 
f  edible  as  it  may  sound,  once  the 
Vision  to  centralize  was  made,  the 
-was  accomplished  within  six 
iths.  As  Edward  Schefer,  Vice 
vident  of  the  Information  Services 
iiartment  (ISD)  points  out,  "When 
jlget  the  full  backing  of  top  man- 
fnent,  you'd  be  surprised  how 
:isven  the  worst  'sandbox  mental- 
• -cases  can  don  the  corporate 

A  consolidated  facilities  strategy 
i|  identified  by  Schefer  as  the 
Efcssary  prerequisite  to  achieve 
fstrategic-oriented  goals  devel- 
:  d  jointly  by  top  management  and 
i  This  meant  a  complete  review 
F's  corporate  applications  port- 
,  embracing  such  areas  as  fi- 
:  :e,  operations,  distribution,  sales 
'  marketing.  In  1981,  when  the  job 
•  nearing  completion,  ISD's  an- 
.  strategic  review  produced  some 
esting  results.  As  an  outgrowth 


of  interacting  with  various  user  com- 
munities, ISD  professionals  attained 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  in- 
formation needs  of  many  end-users. 
Following  rigorous  study,  a  new  stra- 
tegic direction  for  ISD  in  the  1980's 
emerged.  It  would: 

•  Be  a  major  force  for  change; 

•  Focus  on  enhancing  GF  competi- 
tive posture  and  capability  for 
growth; 

•  Provide  effective  systems  and  rel- 
evant information  to  support  de- 
cisionmaking; 

•  Develop,  operate  and  maintain  sys- 
tems and  procedures  efficiently; 

•  Emphasize  areas  of  high  business 
leverage. 

At  the  core  of  the  new  direction 
for  information  processing  at  GF 
was  the  recognition  that  end-user 
computing,  whether  through  the  use 
of  desktop  microcomputers,  distrib- 
uted processing,  or  other  means, 
would  represent  the  new  order.  A 
portion  of  ISD's  strategic  plan  suc- 
cinctly articulated  the  nature  of  the 
task  ahead: 
As  computer  costs  decline,  as 
user  sophistication  grows,  and  as 
user-friendly  tools  become  more 
widely  available  to  the  GF  com- 
munity, ISD  will  evolve  toward  an 
"Information  Center."  As  such,  our 
organization  will  provide  the  sup- 
port, user-friendly  tools,  educa- 
tion and  training  necessary  to 
help  users  directly  access  compu- 
ter data  and  analyze  it  to  meet  the 
unique  requirements  of  their 
function. 
Though  the  concept  of  an  "in- 
formation center"  has  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  these  days,  it 
is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
structure  being  implemented  at  GF 
goes  far  beyond  conventional  notions 
of  what  an  information  center  should 
accomplish  and  accordingly,  how 


much  resource  should  be  devoted  to 
it.  Instead  of  dedicating  a  few  pro- 
fessionals to  end-user  computing, 
all  ISD  professionals  must  help  facili- 
tate end-user  computing  in  each  of 
their  respective  client  organizations. 
This  is  in  addition  to  fulfilling  their 
more  traditional,  longer-term  devel- 
opment work.  "In  this  way,"  says 
Bernie  Kopitz,  "we  are  orienting  and 
training  our  whole  professional  staff 
as  well  as  substantial  numbers  of 
users  in  the  use  of  new  technolo- 
gies." Although  some  companies 
still  might  consider  personal  com- 
puting a  passing  fad,  Kopitz  couldn't 
disagree  more: 

What  we  are  now  seeing  with 
respect  to  both  the  number  and 
activity  level  of  the  typical  end- 
user  is  merely  the  tip  of  a  very 
large  iceberg.  The  day  of  'cast- 
iron'  systems  is  quickly  being 
replaced  by  what  I  like  to  call  'pa- 
pier mache  systems '.  That  is,  sys- 
tems that  are  sufficiently  inexpen- 
sive, flexible,  and  easy  to  use  to 
enable  the  person  who  is  most  in 
touch  with  the  information  needs 
of  his  or  her  mission,  the  end- 
user,  to  be  the  true  master  of  that 
information.  That's  part  and  par- 
cel of  our  information  access  cen- 
ter; so  end  users  can  get  the 
information  they  need,  when  they 
need  it,  and  have  confidence  that 
the  information  is  as  accurate  and 
up-to-date  as  possible. 
The  GF  access  center  encom- 
passes a  wide  range  of  services  of 
both  a  technical  and  "handholding" 
nature  to  ensure  that  use  of  the  sys- 
tem wili  be  extensive  and  efficient. 
This  involves  training,  technical  con- 
sulting, troubleshooting,  graphics 
and  communications  capabilities, 
and  most  important,  access  to  cor- 
porate data.  GF's  own  projections 
see  data  access  as  the  principle 
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NOW  THAT  YOU'VE  READ  THROUGH 
IE  MAZE  OF  ALL  THESE  COMPUTER  ADS, 
READ  WHY  DIGITAL  IS  DIFFERENT. 


DIFFERENT  BECAUSE  our  system  is  designed  to 
improve  the  productivity  of  a  company's  decision  makers  as  well 
as  clerical  workers.  Other  companies'  systems  are  mainly 
designed  with  just  clerical  and  support  staff  in  mind. 

DIFFERENT  BECAUSE  the  jobs  a  decision  maker  is 


designed  with  just  clencal  and  support  staff  in  mind. 

DIFFERENT  BECAUSE  the  jobs  a  decision  maker  is 
confronted  with  can  be  handled  from  only  one  terminal  on  his  desk. 
Other  companies  require  you  to  go  to  terminals  away  from 
your  desk.  This  is  an  overwhelming  reason  to  put  Digital  on  the 
top  of  your  list.  That  way,  you'll  have  only  one  terminal  on 
the  top  of  your  desk. 

DIFFERENT  BECAUSE  we  design  your  system  the  way 
each  of  your  managers  work.  Not  the  way  the  computer  demands 
they  work.  Other  companies  don't  offer  you  that  flexibility. 

DIFFERENT  BECAUSE  only  Digital  designs  their  computers 
so  your  original  investment  is  always  protected.  As  you  grow 
you  can  expand  a  Digital  system  to  meet  every  conceivable  need.  But 
that's  not  the  case  with  other  companies'  systems.  The  first  system 
you  buy  determines  how  you  have  to  expand.  If  you  change  your  mind, 
you  have  to  change  your  system.  And  your  initial  investment 
goes  down  the  drain. 

When  you  add  them  all  up,  you'll  find  no  other  major  computer 
company  can  offer  you  all  of  these  advantages.  Not  even  the  world's 
largest  computer  company. 


*-■¥  in  toic  rAiiDniu  T*~fc  nvn  aitt 


is  reserved  for  the  world's 
second  largest.  Digital. 

©  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  1983 


WHY  DIGITAL  IS  DIFFERENT. 

Please  send  me  all  the  information  I  need  to  know 
about  office  automation. 

SEND  TO:  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Media  Response  Manager 
200  Baker  Avenue,  Concord,  MA  01742 

OR  CALL:  1-800-332-2220 
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CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 
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requirement  for  end  users  in  the 
future.  To  support  that  expected 
surge  of  demand  sums  up  the  mis- 
sion of  the  GF  Access  System: 
"To  provide  end  users  and  ISD 
personnel  a  vehicle  to  access  cor- 
porate databases  and  files  with- 
out the  need  to  create  programs 
and  with  a  minimum  of  interaction 
with  ISD  support  staff." 


Largely  the  brainchild  of  Alan 
Stutz,  now  Manager  of  Information 
Management,  the  two  main  compo- 
nents of  the  Access  System  are  the 
search  dialogue  function  and  the 
extract  facility.  The  search  dialogue 
allows  users  to  browse  the  corporate 
data  dictionary  to  ascertain  quickly 
what  data  is  available,  and  extract 
selected  data  in  a  form  they  can  use. 


What  makes  this  system  partii 
larly  interesting  is  that  GF  develop 
in-house  the  software  to  permit  usi 
of  dissimilar  intelligent  terminals  a 
personal  computers  not  only  to  "ta 
to  one  another,  but  to  have  ess< 
tially  the  same  quality  of  access 
the  data  they  want.  As  Kopitz  not 


GFs  homegrown  software  solution  formats  accessed  data  according  to  the  special  requirements  of  users'  hardware  and  soft\| 
Popular  database  management  packages  used  with  the  GF  Access  System  include  FOCUS".  "SAS"  and  "INQUIRE. 
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The  First  Name 
n  High-Speed  Facsimile 

Is  Still 
The  Number  One  Name 
n  High-Speed  Facsimile. 


Rapicom  has  been  #1  in  high-speed 
simile  ever  since  there's  been  high- 
>ed  facsimile. 

11  years  ago,  everyone  else  was 
uking  slow  analog  facsimile  that  took 

0  6  minutes  (and 
ch  baby-sitting) 
ransmit  a  single 

;^e  from  one 
xce  to  another. 
It  we  were  al- 
:,idy  pioneering 

1  digital  technol- 
W  that  made  it 


#1  today.  Even  with  so  many  fax, 
copier  and  computer  companies  rush- 
ing to  get  into  high-speed  digital 
facsimile. 
We  offer  the  widest  selection  of 
state-of-the-art 
equipment.  That's 
one  reason  why  so 
many  of  America's 
largest  companies 
use  Rapicom  facsim- 
ile. According  to  the 
latest  Frost  &  Sul- 
livan report,  by  mid- 
^sible  to  send  a  document  anywhere  1982,  Rapicom  had  the  largest  share 
:he  world — automatically  and  unat-    of  the  high-speed  facsimile  market, 
iided — in  just  15  seconds.  Now,  since  we're  #1  in  more  ways 

Rapicom  was  first  in  high-speed  than  one,  shouldn't  Rapicom  be  your 
:  simile  back  then.  And  we're  still       #1  choice  in  high-speed  facsimile? 


A  Ricoh 
Company 


#1  in  high-speed  facsimile 
since  we  invented  it. 


f  com,  Inc.,  7  Kingsbridge  Rd.,  Fairfield,  NJ  07006.  800-631-1155;  in  NJ,  201-575-6010. 


Now  everyone  can 
be  well-connected 
in  business. 


IBM  announces  office  systems  that  let  more 
people  share  more  information  than  ever  before. 

In  business,  the  more  connections  you  have,  the 
better. 

And  now,  IBM  announces  office  systems  software 
that  electronically  connects  a  variety  of  IBM  office 
products  through  your  host  computer. 

That  means  everyone  in  your  company  who  uses 
an  IBM  Displaywriter,  5520  Administrative  System, 
8100  Information  System  or  an  IBM  Personal  Com- 
puter can  share  and  have  access  to  more  information. 

All  kinds  of  information. 

Like  messages  and  reports.  Even  images. 

Because  now,  IBM  also  introduces  Scanmaster  I. 

It's  IBM's  first  scanner-printer  that  lets  you  elec- 
tronically store,  retrieve  and  distribute  images 
through  your  host  computer. 

For  instance,  if  you  want  to  send  charts,  drawings, 
or  a  handwritten  memo  to  a  number  of  your  branch 
offices,  IBM's  Scanmaster  I  can  simultaneously  dis- 
tribute those  images  as  fast  as  20  seconds  per  page. 

So  if  you  want  to  make  everyone  in  your  organiza- 
tion more  productive,  there's  never  been  a  better  time 
to  consider  an  IBM  Office  System. 

After  all,  with  the  right  connections,  even  the  im- 
possible seems  to  get  done. 

For  more  information,  or  a  free  brochure  about 
IBM  Office  Systems,  call  your  IBM  representative.  Or 
call  the  IBM  toll-free  number  below.  ==.  —  — 


Call  MM  Direct  1  8(K)  IBM-2468  Exl.  7.  Or  write  to  IBM,  DRM,  Dept.  OJ37, 
400  Parson's  Pond  Drive.  Franklin  Lakes,  New  Jersey  07417. 
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The  Integrated  Workstation 


"General  Foods'  strategy  is  to  posi- 
tion itself  to  be  able  to  use  the  latest, 
most  popular  technology  applica- 
tions while  maintaining  the  flexibility 
to  embrace  any  and  all  standards 
that  evolve." 

The  icing  on  the  cake  is  that  by 
virtue  of  its  communications  net- 
work, the  pieces  are  in  place  for  GF 
to  meet  the  expected  explosion  in 
end-user  computing,  not  with  organi- 
zational convulsions,  but  with  eager 
anticipation  for  the  rewards  that 
await. 


Professional/Managerial 

Workstations:  The 

New  Frontier  


Office  systems  vendors  are  spending 
enormous  sums  to  capture  space  on 
the  executive's  desk.  That  piece  of  "real 
estate"  has  taken  on  almost  a  mythic 
quality,  its  value  rising  rapidly  as  we 
move  into  the  era  of  executive  worksta- 
tions, decision  support  systems,  and 
personal  computers. 

Until  recently,  office  systems  devel- 
opments have  focused  on  the  clerical 
worker,  whose  functions  are  relatively 
structured  and  routine.  Systems  costs 
for  this  segment  are  readily  perceived 
by  noting  efficiencies  in  document 
preparation  (i.e.,  word  processing  ver- 
sus typing)  and  data  retrieval  (i.e..  elec- 
tronic versus  manual  filing).  But  appre- 
ciating, let  alone  quantifying,  efficiency 
improvements  at  the  professional  and /or 
managerial  level  is  not  so  simple.  Here, 
more  careful  analysis  is  required.  What 
do  these  people  really  do  and  how 
structured  is  their  time?  These  are  con- 
troversial issues  that  continue  to  con- 
found vendors  and  user  organizations 
alike. 


Consistent  User 
Interface 


umerical  Image 
Data 


Communications 


The  integrated  workstation  is  inhibited  by  design  and  cost  incompatibilities  and  will  not  t 
affordable  reality  until  the  1990  s 


Professional  and  managerial  func- 
tions are  so  varied  that  no  single  prod- 
uct or  approach  is  likely  to  achieve 
equal  success  with  engineers,  accoun- 
tants, staff  managers,  or  lawyers.  There- 
fore, vendor  products  should  focus  on 
modular  workstations  that  can  be  tai- 
lored or  programmed  to  suit  varying  job 
requirements.  The  "total"  OIS  system  of 
the  future  will  probably  resemble  a 
company-sized  stereo  store,  with  com- 
munications systems  that  allow  em- 
ployees to  "mix  and  match"  the  com- 
ponents that  meet  their  needs. 

Recent  studies  show  that  profes- 
sionals work  at  an  implacable  pace, 
placing  priorities  on  fast  decision- 
making. Accordingly,  the  professional 
workstations  will  provide: 


•  Communications  tools  to  faciliil 
access  to  local  and  remote  d<| 
bases; 

•  Analytical  tools  to  assist  in  forec;| 
ing  and  modeling; 

•  Administrative  tools  to  organize 
integrate  information. 

Today,  these  workstations  are  f| 
ceived  as  intelligent  terminals  that 
feature-rich  and  user-friendly.  Xer 
Star  and  Apple's  Lisa  are  two  reoj 
examples  on  the  market.  Althoug 
universally  acceptable  method  for 
man  interaction  with  workstations 
not  yet  been  devised,  computer-ai 
instruction  programs,  help  mej 
touch-sensitive  screens,  and  ai 
workstations  are  vital  functions  nee! 
to  initiate  and  encourage  further  de 


ADVERTISEMEN 


BY  THE  TIME 
WE'VE  TOLD  YOU  ABOUT 
THE  QUALITY,  SERVICE, 
PEED,  RELIABILITY, 
LOW  PRICE, 
FEATURES  AND  OPTIONS 
OF  THE  1983  LINE 
OF  3M  COPIERS, 
THERE'S  NO  ROOM  LEFT 
TO  SHOW  THEM. 


|  1 

To  find  out  more  about  the  line  of  copiers  that  seems 
to  go  on  forever,  call  toll-free:  800-328-1684.  (In  Minne- 
sota: 800-792-1072.)  Or  send  us  this  coupon. 
Name 


Send  to:  3M  Office  Systems  Division,  Building  216-2N, 
3M  Center,  St.  Paul,  MN  55144.  Attn:  G.  Collins. 


FBS  11-21 


3M  hears  you. 


opments  in  the  human  interface.  These 
needs  are  being  addressed  by  software 
packages  like  the  Lotus  1  -2-3  and  Visi- 
Corp's  VisiOn. 

Communications  capabilities  are 
also  important  especially  for  accessing 
data  from  diverse  and/or  remote  loca- 
tions. Other  features  include  electronic 
mail,  voice  mail,  teleconferencing,  and 
videotex.  Although  electronic  mail  capa- 
bilities are  usually  included  in  manage- 
rial workstations,  most  vendors  have 
emphasized  calendaring  and  schedul- 
ing capabilities.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
since  these  functions  are  generally 
administrative,  they  may  not  meaning- 
fully increase  managerial  producivity. 

Professional  workstations  will  not 
gain  widespread  acceptance  until  the 
cost  falls  to  between  $5,000  and  $7,000, 
inclusive  of  CPU  and  peripheral  cross- 
charging  costs. 

LANs  and  PBXs: 

Tying  It  All  Together  


The  inherent  cost  advantages  of  local- 
area  networks  (LANs)  coupled  with 
management  desire  for  productivity  im- 
provement will  stimulate  LAN  imple- 
mentation. One  of  the  key  advantages 
of  LANs:  disparate  office  devices  can 
be  connected  to  the  network  and  allowed 
to  interact.  Great  strides  have  been 
made  in  reducing  costs  of  LAN  hard- 
ware. As  network  attachment  costs 
decline,  the  potentially  large  LAN  mar- 
ket will  take  off. 

Key  hardware  players,  both  sys- 
tems vendors  and  chip  suppliers  ap- 
pear to  be  ready  to  capture  a  share  of 
this  burgeoning  market.  Chip  suppliers 
such  as  Texas  Instruments  are  devel- 
oping a  series  of  LAN  interface  chips 
for  IBM's  pending  LAN.  Systems  sup- 
pliers include  virtually  all  computer  and 
office  systems  manufacturers,  as  well 
as  independent  LAN  vendors  such  as  3 
Com.  However,  the  development  of 
software  to  allow  office  equipment  from 
different  manufacturers  to  communi- 
cate is  still  in  its  infancy.  Since  most 


users  have  multiple  vendor  devices, 
this  is  a  major  stumbling  block  to  cost- 
effective  LAN  implementation. 

An  interesting  example  of  LAN 
capabilities  is  provided  by  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia's  LAN-based  sys- 


tem. Their  Attached  Resource  Co( 
ter  (ARC)  local-area  network  ma 
the  5,000th  installation  of  Data) 
ARC  networks  worldwide,  with  £ 
4,000  of  these  in  the  U.S.  In  the  r 
cine  and  surgery  departments,  the) 
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Expanding  communications  technologies  need  to  be  understood  and  installed  sequenl 

at  the  workstation  level. 
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sr  Case  History 


h  use  of  the  InteCom  IBX  is  the 
;  ndation  of  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
srch  Institute  (EPRI)  office  strat- 
< .  Located  in  Palo  Alto,  California, 
;  31  is  a.  non-profit  corporation, 

I  ported  by  major  electric  utility 
<\/er  companies.  EPRI's  research 

I I  support  staff,  numbering  700, 
k  as  the  utility's  research  and 
>  elopmentarm;  it  develops  guide- 
i;  s  and  specifications  for  proposed 
ijarch  projects,  selects  contrac- 
: ;  to  perform  the  work,  and  then 
■  nages  all  aspects  of  the  research. 

982,  EPRI  operated  with  a  $260 
ion  R&D  budget  and  managed 

tethen  1,400  research  projects. 
The  entire  process  of  choosing 
;Com  as  its  equipment  vendor 

f  nned  2V2  years,  ending  in  April, 

[•3.  Glenn  Barber,  EPRI's  division 
ctorof  administrative  operations, 
anized  two  committees:  a  30- 
nber  user  constituency  repre- 

;  ting  each  function  unit  of  the 


company  and  a  smaller  7-person 
selection  committee  comprised  of 
management  from  administration, 
facilities,  finance,  computer  services, 
and  telecommunications.  An  initial 
survey  was  conducted  with  150  EPRI 
individuals  to  pinpoint  particular 
problems  they  were  having  with  their 
telephone  setup.  What  surfaced, 
however,  went  beyond  voice  com- 
munications. 

Over  half  the  project  managers 
indicated  an  immediate  need  for 
data  terminals,  with  only  15  percent 
of  all  the  managers  having  their  own 
workstations.  Rooms  with  shared 
terminals  were  busy,  and  users 
missed  telephone  calls  while  away 
from  their  desks.  Persons  who  had 
terminals  also  had  two  telephones 
and  a  modem :  one  centrex  telephone 
for  voice  and  one  telephone  on  a 
separate  business  line  to  transmit 
data.  These  lengthy  data  calls  were 
especially  costly  because  they  were 
not  routed  over  WATS  or  other  dis- 
count lines.  Consequently,  the  sur- 


vey and  subsequent  meetings  re- 
vealed a  tremendous  pent-up  de- 
mand for  individual  terminals  and 
data  features. 

InteCom's  IBX  is  centrally  located 
to  handle  the  seven-building  com- 
plex. With  workstations  in  three 
buildings,  the  company  has  set  up  a 
centralized  NBI  word  processing  fa- 
cility. A  Wang  Alliance  is  used  for 
editing  publications  and  communi- 
cates to  a  Compugraphic  phototype- 
setting  terminal,  via  the  IBX. 

Bert  Burriss,  director  of  adminis- 
trative services  at  EPRI,  says,  "So- 
phisticated voice  features  are  nice, 
but  it  is  the  data  capabilities,  the 
integration  of  data  and  voice  over  a 
single  network,  that  makes  the  IBX 
work  for  us."  EPRI  is  currently  instal- 
ling inexpensive  terminals  to  its  IBM 
mainframe  through  the  IBX's  net- 
work, which  can  emulate  the  more 
intelligent  and  expensive  IBM  3270 
terminals.  This  is  the  key  step  toward 
providing  each  EPRI  user  with  his  or 
her  own  terminal. 


:  york  is  used  for  the  maintenance  of 
Tin-line  database  that  tracks  clinical, 
.j'ical,  and  demographic  data  on 
^nts  treated  by  the  two  departments. 
The  productivity  gams  from  this 
M-based  system  stem  from  its  multi- 
tionality  In  addition  to  the  patient 
:  base,  the  ARC  network  is  used  for 
n  processing,  financial  modeling, 
data  communications  to  an  on-site 
lframe.  Processors  on  the  ARC 
i  /ork  are  used  by  physicians,  man- 
;rs,  and  clerical  personnel. 
i-ANs  are  being  incorporated  into 
I  products  by  vendors  embracing 
-generation  technology.  This  tech- 
gy  employs  advanced  digital  switch- 


ing techniques  and  offers  the  capability 
of  simultaneous  voice  and  data  trans- 
mission at  each  workstation.  This  option 
can  provide  significant  savings  to  busi- 
nesses in  that  it  can  function  on  the 
same  telephone  lines  that  are  already  in 
place  in  virtually  every  office.  Examples 
of  this  type  of  switch  include  AT&T's 
System  85,  Mitel's  SX-2000,  NEC's 
NEAX  2400,  Intecom's  IBX  and  LM 
Ericsson's  MD 110  (marketed  in  the  U.S. 
by  Honeywell  Information  Systems). 
With  the  advent  of  intelligent  worksta- 
tions comes  a  need  for  more  efficient 
communications  facilities.  Faster  trans- 
mission speeds  will  be  required  for: 
•  Electronic  messaging 


•  Distributed  databases 

•  Interactive  computing 

•  High-resolution  graphics  transmis- 
sion 

•  Videotex 

•  Digitized  voice 

•  Teleconferencing 

•  Voice  store-and-forward 

The  office  PBX  (private  branch  ex- 
change) is  playing  an  increasing  role  in 
intraoffice  communications.  Second 
generation  PBXs  typified  by  Rolm's 
CBX,  Northern  Telecom's  SL-1  and 
AT&T's  Dimension  2000,  have  been 
continually  upgraded  to  provide  added 
features.  These  upgrades  include  voice 
store-and-forward,  call-reporting  and 
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ii  to  for  a  broad  range  of 
ducts  on  the  market? 


User  Case  History  

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
insurers,  has  examined  its  informa- 
tion transfer  needs  and  decided  fac- 
simile transmission  was  essential. 
Much  of  the  information  transmitted 
between  its  offices  already  exists  in 
graphic  or  text  form,  and  much  of  it 
is  handwritten,  so  that  other  methods 
of  electronic  mail  that  require  man- 
ual keyboard  input  would  be  counter- 
productive and  error  prone. 

John  Hancock  uses  Rapicom 


3100  desktop  digital  facsimile  trans- 
ceivers, operating  between  25  loca- 
tions. They  provide  sub-minute  trans- 
mission speed  and  highly  automatic 
operation.  The  Rapicom  facsimile 
network  is  used  primarily  by  John 
Hancock's  group  insurance  organi- 
zation which  serves  employer  poli- 
cyholders through  40  claim  offices 
across  the  U.S. 

John  Hancock's  facsimile  net- 
work handles  a  wide  variety  of  doc- 
uments on  Rapicom's  digital  facsim- 
ile network,  including  memos,  letters, 


charts,  reports,  and  financial  da 
Facsimile  is  a  big  asset  in  tin 
critical  situations.  In  dealing  w 
some  of  their  key  clients,  rapid  a 
accurate  transmission  has  helpec 
expedite  communication  of  pol 
dividend  calculations,  financial  su 
marization  plans,  and  year-end 
suits.  Eventually,  facsimile  will 
carried  on  the  same  leased  lir 
John  Hancock  uses  for  data  tra 
mission,  which  should  result  ina 
atively  "free  ride"  for  internal  facs 
ile  transmissions. 


management  systems.  Workstations, 
when  coupled  with  software  resident  in 
the  PBX,  permit  the  user  to  access  PBX 
features,  mainframe  databases,  or 
schedules  are  eliminated  as  only  one 
voice  message  is  created  and  transmit- 
ted electronically  to  any  number  of 
recipients  on  a  distribution  list. 

Voice-messaging  is  predicted  to 
become  a  billion  dollar  market  by  the 
late  1980's  and  represents  one  of  the 
automated  telephone  answering  alter- 
natives available.  Many  of  the  major 
OIS  vendors  have  announced  their 
value-added  networks  such  as  Telenet 
or  Tymnet.  The  intent  is  to  guarantee 
PBXs  a  role  in  the  office  by  integrating 
the  terminal  equipment  into  the  PBX 
and  insuring  that  the  PBX  is  used  as  a 
gateway  to  connect  to  all  sources  of 
data. 

Enhanced  voice-support  functions 
offered  by  these  vendors  help  control 
office  intracommunications  costs  and 
go  a  long  way  toward  reducing,  if  not 
eliminating,  time-consuming  "telephone 
tag."  Voice  mail  allows  delivery  of  mes- 
sages when  rates  are  low  and  it  pro- 
vides a  vehicle  for  leaving  messages 
for  people  in  other  time  zones.  Special 


calls  to  notify  recipients  of  meetings  and 
intentions  to  enter  this  market.  The  first 
offspring  from  the  IBM-Rolm  joint  agree- 
ment, the  IBM  Telephone  Message 


Management  System  (TMMS),  is 
computer-assisted  voice  messac 
application  based  on  the  IBM  Seriei| 
computer 
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Did  you  hear  about  Ma  and  Sam. 
They're  legally  separated 


Now  that  Ma  Bell  isn't 
nopolizing  the  conversation  about 
phones  anymore,  you  can  shop 
und  for  the  best  business 
phone  system  at  the  best  price. 

But  leaving  Ma  Bell  doesn't 
s  to  be  scary.  Because  the  nation's 
est  independent  business  phone 
pany  is  ready  right  now  to  show 
how  to  get  more  system  for 
r  money. 

We're  Executone8  When  you 
us,  you'll  be  helped  from  an 
erstanding  of  your  needs.  Not 
from  a  shopping  list  of 
ipment  we  have  in  stock. 

Executone  is  the  only  strictly- 
ness  business  phone  company  in 
0  states.  We've  been  helping 
hpanies  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
Jr  45  years. 

Call  us.  We  have  230  locations 
!onwide  where  you  can  get  an 


objective  appraisal  and  recommenda- 
tion about  your  whole  phone  system. 

With  systems  and  service  like 
ours,  owning  the  most  business  phone 
for  your  money  is  a  real  piece  of  cake. 

800-645-1111 

Executone  inc. 

The  Nationwide  Business  Phone  Company  SM 

A  COUTH.  COMPANY 


I  Ok,  Executone.  Show  me  how  to 
I  save  money  and  own  a  better 
I  business  telephone  system. 

.  □  Please  send  descriptive 
brochure. 

□  Have  representative  phone  for 
appointment. 

I  Name  

I  Phone  #  

I  Firm  

j  No.  of  Phones  

I  Street  

I  City  State  Zip  

I  MAIL  TO:  Executone  inc. 

Two  Jericho  Plaza 
j_F/n/B3_  .if^^l'Z.5! 

Executone*  is  a  registered  trademark  ot  Executone  inc. 
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The  PBX  In  IBM's  Network  Strategy 


A  likely  scenario  showing  the  relationship  of  IBM's  digital  voice/data  PBX  to  IBM  office  systems.  Attached  to  the  PBX  are  all  local  voice 
and  data  devices,  all  local  and  wide-area  networks  (public  and  private,  terrestrial  and  satellite)  and  an  SNA  communications  contrcl 


VENDOR  STRATEGIES  

IBM:  Leader  of  the  Pack  

IBM's  ambition  is  to  become  the  total 
supplier  for  all  OIS  environments.  Al- 
though its  most  serious  challenge  in  the 
long  term  may  well  come  from  Japan, 
most  Japanese  OIS  vendors  have  yet 
to  establish  the  basic  infrastructures 
needed  to  take  on  Big  Blue.  In  fact,  the 
only  Japanese  vendor  likely  to  emerge 


as  an  important  force  before  the  1 990's 
is  NEC. 

IBM's  success  in  dominating  the 
OIS  market  will  require  not  only  the  con- 
tinuing consolidation  of  IBM's  own  pro- 
duct lines  but,  more  tellingly,  its  ability  to 
establish  de  facto  standards  for  the 
industry.  Moving  convincingly  in  that 
direction  since  1980,  IBM  has  worked 
hard  to  establish  a  "sole  source"  image. 


Well-timed  strategic  announcem 
aimed  at  the  eventual  integration  ■ 
products  included  its  stated  intentic 
expand  its  Systems  Network  Arch 
ture  (SNA)  to  encompass  not  only 
communications,  but  also  text,  grap 
image,  and  voice. 

To  broaden  its  reach  into  newly 
ing  market  opportunities,  IBM  re-det| 
some  aspects  of  its  organizational 
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NATURAL  SELECTION. 

Canon  copiers.  They  follow  in  a  natural  order. 
From  basic  compacts  to  compact  systems* 
To  clearly  answer  specific  needs. 
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Canon 

Canon  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  Copier  Products  Division 

One  Canon  Plaza.  Lake  Success,  New  York  11042 


For  more  information,  call  loll  free  1-800-526-7443  E«t  321  [tn  New  Jersey  800  522-4503  E«l  321), 
Or  wrile  Canon  USA,  Inc..  PO  Bon  5023,  Clilton.  N  J  07015 

I  d  like  more  information  about  □  NP-120,  □  NP-125.  □  NP-210,  Q  NP-270  Series,  O  NP-300  Series.  □  NP-400  Series.  □  NP-500  AF, 
□  PC-10/20.  (J  FAX-31 .  □  FAX-300  Series 
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The  Inte: 
Now  it  takes  even  le 


A  simple  menu  offers  a  range  of  options.  With  a  few  keystrokes, 
the  user  can  pick  an  application  and  get  straight  to  work. 


New  desk  management  software  makes  it  easy 
for  busy  executives  to  handle  electronic  mail,  calendar 
functions,  filing  and  memos. 


New  three-in-one  workstation  combines  word  processing, 
graphics  and  data  entry  capabilities  in  a  single  terminal. 
It  also  has  character  sets  for  eleven  national  languages. 


High-quality  printing  for  business  Graphics  created  on  this  d 
correspondence  or  reports  is  the  terminal  can  be  filed  or  pic 
function  of  this  letter- quality  printer,  on  paper  or  transparencies 


innovative  new  touch  screen  control 
kes  this  manager's  workstation 
learn  and  to  use. 


An  Office  Systems  Support  Team  is  available  for  each  customer,  dedicated 
to  on-site  consulting,  training  and  implementation  assistance. 


■ 


pe  Office. 

ork  to  do  more  work 


v  laser  printers  provide  fast  text  and  graphic  reproduction  in 
?t,  low-cost,  desk-top  models.  Up  to  32  character  fonts  can  be 
cted,  forms  stored  and  page  sizes  reduced. 


Powerful,  easy-to-use  workstations  that  com- 
municate. That's  the  key  to  increasing  produc- 
tivity in  The  Interactive  Office. 

Now  executives  can  stay  on  top  of  their 
crowded  agendas  with  calendar  functions 
that  help  to  sort  priorities  and  avoid  schedul- 
ing conflicts.  With  electronic  mail  to  send 
memos  and  reports  instantly  around  the  office 
or  the  world. 

We're  giving  managers  the  personal  com- 
puting power  they  need,  with  connections 
to  the  company  system  for  accessing  and 
sharing  data.  And  our  word  processors  and 
graphics  capabilities  let  support  staffs  put 
together  impressive  presentations  and  docu- 
ments easily,  even  merging  text  and  graphics. 

Since  The  Interactive  Office  is  built  around 
the  powerful  HP  3000  family,  data  processing 
jobs,  order  entry  and  accounting  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  overall  plan. 

If  you'd  like  to  see  your  company  do  more 
work  more  easily,  call  your  local  Hewlett- 
Packard  sales  office.  Or  write  for  our  brochure, 
"The  Interactive  Office','  to  John  Metcalfe 
at  Hewlett-Packard,  Dept.  31188,  19447 
Pruneridge  Avenue,  Cupertino,  CA  95014. 
In  Europe,  contact  Henk  van  Lammeren, 
Hewlett-Packard  Nederland  B.V.,  Dept. 
31188,  P.O.  Box  529, 1180  AM  Amstelveen, 
The  Netherlands. 

We'll  show  you  why  the  most  productive 
office  is  an  Interactive  Office. 


HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


torts  and  summaries  can  be  ready  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  using 
;onal  or  company  data  bases.  Without  any  programming. 


ture.  A  new  flexibility  in  basic  business 
approaches  is  marked  by  its  commit- 
ment to  Independent  Business  Units 
(IBUs).  The  astounding  success  of  the 
IBM  Personal  Computer,  born  out  of  the 
Boca  Raton  IBU,  is  ample  proof  this 
new  orientation  can  pay  off  handsomely. 

On  face,  IBM's  strength  lies  in  its 
recognition  as  a  proven  vendor  for  data 
processing  and  office  automation  pro- 
ducts. Its  challenge  in  office  systems  is 
twofold:  IBM  must  address  its  inability  to 
smoothly  integrate  the  incompatibilities 
in  many  of  its  products,  as  well  as 
pursue  development  of  products  that 
are  both  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  use. 

Wang:  Undaunted  in 

Office  Automation  


The  OIS  Market 


Wang  retains  its  leadership  in  the  office 
automation  arena  while  attempting  to 
become  a  leader  in  OIS  as  well.  The 
company's  growth  overall  has  been 
phenomenal:  F1980  revenues  of  $543 
million  exploded  to  over  $1.5  billion  in 
F1983. 

For  the  present,  however,  Wang 
remains  a  company  in  transition.  As 
data  processing,  telecommunications 
and  office  equipment  evolve  toward 
integration,  Wang  has  wisely  recog- 
nized that  its  proprietary  orientation 
must  change.  This  was  evidenced  by 
several  recent  announcements.  Through 
its  Information  Distribution  System  (IDS), 
which  allows  communications  of  VS 
systems  linked  to  an  IBM  host,  Wang 
hopes  to  extend  is  presence  in  MIS 
departments.  It  is  also  inaugurating  an 
"open  access  policy"  in  office  automa- 
tion by  providing  the  ability  for  non- 
Wang  systems  to  transfer  documents 
to  and  from  Wang  products.  And,  due  to 
competitive  pressures  in  word  proces- 
sing, it  is  updating  its  word  processing 
editor  introduced  in  1976  to  the  more 
full-featured  WP  Plus.  The  most  impor- 
tant strategic  statement  involved  Wang's 
intent  to  build  gateways  to  the  expected 
IBM's  Office  Systems  Architecture. 

Wang  is  beginning  to  address  some 
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Philips  Presents ... 


The  Computer 
Took  it  personally. 

(Another  Alexander  Pickwick  Office  Automation  Mystery  Thriller) 


,1  had  spent  the  better  part  of  the 
day  in  Suite  103  of  Boston's  Ritz 
Carlton  Hotel.  It  was  there  that  I 
first  learned  the  frightful  details  of 
the  case. 

In  that  austere  hotel  room 
overlooking  Boston's  Public  Gar 
dens,  the  three  most  powerful 
executives  of  Garvco  had  gath- 
ered. Garvco  was  an  interna- 
tional conglomerate  with 
interests  in  everything  from 
mink  ranches  in  northern  Min- 
nesota to  zinc  mines  in  east  Africa 
They  of  course,  depended  a  great 
deal  on  the  uninterrupted  perfor- 
mance of  their  corporate  mainframe. 

They  had  also  been  impressed 
by  the  productivity  gains  made  by  the 
Garvco  offices,  which  had  installed 
office  automation  equipment.  The 
problem  was  that  the  mainframes  and 
office  automation  systems  seemed 
unable  to  get  along. 

I  had  been  retained  to  find 
out  if,  in  fact,  a  corporate 
mainframe  and  an  office  auto- 
mation system  could  cohabit 
in  the  same  corporation.  And 
do  so  peacefully  and 
productively. 

At  Garvco's  Toronto 
offices  I  interviewed  several 
employees.  Individually,  their 
comments  were  meaningless;  but  care- 
fully pieced  together  like  an  intricate 
mosaic,  a  disturbing  picture  emerged. 

For  years  Garvco's  Data  Processing 
Department  had  controlled  all  of  the 
company's  computer  resources,  most 
notably,  the  mainframe  host  computers 
known  collectively  as  'Big  Bertha.7 
Five  years  ago  standalone  word  proces- 
sors started  sprouting  up  at  different 
Garvco  facilities  around  the  world. 
Last  year,  personal  computers  started 
popping  up  too.  Overnight,  office  man- 
agers were  formulating  ad  hoc  Office 
Automation  policies  and  procedures 
without  regard  to  Big  Bertha  or  her 
friends  in  the  Data  Processing  Depart- 
ment. In  the  American  jazz  idiom, 
Bertha  and  her  buddies  had  the  'blues/ 
I  knew  of  another  large  company 
that  had  grappled  with  this  problem 
and  won.  Philips. 


The  poor  devil  seems  to 
have  taken  an  awful 
whang  on  the  head. 


Philips  had 
r  recognized  that  both 

"^^large  data  processing 

computers  and  individual 
workstations  were  required  if  a  com- 
pany hoped  to  tap  the  enormous  poten- 
tial of  information  management  tech- 
nology. All  that  was  needed  was  a 
bridge  between  the  two. 

I  also  learned  in  Toronto  from  a 
very  helpful  research  assistant  that  the 
New  Orleans  office  was  having  more 
trouble  than  any  other  Garvco  facility. 

Eleven  hours  later  a  truly  unpleas- 
ant scene  greeted  me  as  I  stepped  off 
the  elevator  into  the  lobby  of  Garvco;s 
New  Orleans  offices.  An  immense 
pool  of  water  oozed  towards  me  at  an 
alarming  speed  from  the  corridor  on 
my  left.  Using  a  large  potted  plant 
(Hibiscus  Ipthaca,  I  believe)  as  a  crude 
pole,  I  vaulted  over  the  oncoming  tidal 
wave  to  a  dry  patch  of  oriental  rug. 
From  there  I  gingerly  made  my  way 
back  upstream  to  the  source  or  the 
flood. 


A  moment  later  I  found  myself 
standing  over  the  motionless  and  quite 
wet  body  of  a  Garvco  middle  manager. 

Fred,  the  coffee  cart  man,  nervously 
explained  that  the  manager  had  come 
roaring  down  the  corridor  and  had 
driven  his  desk  into  the  water  cooler. 

I  carefully  examined  the  badly 
bruised  terminal  and  several  sticky 
documents  that  clung  to  the  wall.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  classic  case  of  acute 
anxiety  brought  on  by  the  manager's 
inability  to  access  the  corporate  data- 
I  base  from  his  desktop  terminal. 
I  decided  not  to  share  my 
insights  with  Fred  or  the  other 
>.  horrified  employees  who  had 

gathered  at  the  scene. 
I  had  previously  wit- 
nessed firsthand  the 
ravishing  effects  of 
Office  Automation 
panic.  It's  not  a  pretty 
sight. 

I  ducked  into  the 
nearest  office,  found  the 
telephone  and  asked  the 
switchboard  operator 
for  Western  Union. 
You  might  describe 
my  cable  as  terse. 
I  would  prefer 
to  characterize 
it  as  short  and 
to  the  point.  My 
message  to  the  gentlemen  in  Suite  103 
of  Boston's  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  was  . . . 
'Get  Philips.  Regards,  Pickwick.'^J 

For  complete  details  on  the  strat- 
egy, products  and  company  that  can 
help  you  solve  the  mysteries  of  Office 
Automation,  write  Philips  Informa- 
tion Systems,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  22930, 
Rochester,  NY  14692  or  call  toll  free 
1-800-828-6211  (in  New  York  State 
1-800-462-6432). 


Philips 

Information  Systems 

Helping  you  solve  the  mysteries 
of  Office  Automation. 


PHILIPS 


Philips  Information  Systems 


Some  of  the  best 
names  in  software  are  quite 
attached  to  our  network. 


These  people  know  PCs.  They  also 
know  a  good  idea  when  they  see  one. 
That's  why  they're  building  future 
networking  software  around  today's 
networking  standard  —  Ethernet.  And 
why  they  chose  our  PC  networking 
system  to  help  them  do  it.  EtherSeries 
from  3Com. 

What  EtherSeries  is  doing 
for  them. 

"3  large,  growing,  and  diverse 
Ethernets  are  at  the  heart  of  our  soft- 
ware development  activities.  Our 
3Com  hardware  has  been  very  reli- 


able—it has  never  failed  us." 

—  Bill  Gates,  Chairman,  Microsoft 
(Bellevue,  Washington) 

"We  want  to  develop  our  popular 
dBase  II*  to  a  multiuser  networked 
database  environment.  To  meet  the 
demands  of  our  customers  we  chose 
the  high-performance  3Com  Ether- 
Series™'' 

—  David  Clayton  Cole,  Chairman, 
Ashton-Tate  (Culver  City,  California) 

"The  ease  of  sharing  information 
and  printers  led  our  1-2-3 ""advanced 
development  team  to  choose  3Com's 
EtherSeries™ over  all  of  the  alter- 
natives." 

—  Mitch  Kapor,  President,  Lotus  Devel- 
opment (Cambridge,  Massachusetts) 


"We  wanted  network  software 
parency.  Our  PFS:"  software  run 
without  ANY  change  on  3Com's 
Series™—  it  protects  our  user's  sc 
ware  investment." 

—  Fred  Gibbons,  President,  Soft 
Publishing  (Mountain  View,  Calif* 

"The  Ethernet  standard  and  3( 
EtherSeries™  will  be  an  importar 
part  of  our  in-house  networking 
egy.  It  provides  the  connectivity 
require  for  our  growing  organize 

—  Bob  Frankston,  President,  Sof 
Arts  (Wellesley,  Massachusetts) 

"Our  mainframe  link  software 
Peachtree  software  ran  perfectl* 
the  3Com  environment.  We  drop 


Series "  right  into  our  IBM  In- 
tion  Center  and  can  now  share 
and  printers.'' 
inisVohs,  Executive  Vice 
lent,  MSA  (Atlanta,  Georgia) 
wanted  the  expandability  of 
s  Ethernet  as  a  base  for  our 
rked  products.  VisiSeries'" for 
Series"  is  the  beginning  of  a 
which  will  include  VisiOn™" 
i  Fylstra,  Chairman,  VisiCorp 
ose,  California) 

it  EtherSeries  will 
>r  you. 

g  into  3Com  EtherSeries  was 
1  business  move  for  these  PC 
tre  experts.  And  it  can  be  for 


you  too.  You'll  maximize  office  effi- 
ciency, now.  Cut  operating  costs,  now. 
And  you'll  realize  the  full  potential  of 
your  IBM  PCs  using  software  that  is 
readily  available  off-the-shelf,  now.  All 
for  the  low  price  of  $950  per  link. 

And  until  January  31, 1984,  we'll  give 
you  our  award-winning  EtherMail  — 
a  $750  value— with  the  purchase  of 
EtherSeries  and  three  PC  links. 

EtherSeries  is  available  at  leading 
computer  stores.  Call  or  write  Cory 
Randall  at  3Com  for  more  details. 


FORB11/2TI 

□  Please  have  your  3Com  representative  call 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name  

Title  

Company  

Division  

Address  


City/State/Zip. 
Phone  


3Com  Corporation.  1390  Shorebird  Way.  P0  Box  7390 
Mountain  View.  CA  94039  Phone  (415)  961-9602 


_l 


3Com  is  Ethernet. 


i  a  registered  trademark  of  Ashton-Tate  Lotus  1-2-3"  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corp  PFS*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Software  Publishing  Corp  VisiSeries'"  and  VisiOn*  are  trademarks  of  VisiCorp 


of  its  shortcomings  to  become  a  leader 
in  OIS.  However,  it  still  must  demon- 
strate the  ability  to  develop  and  deliver 
networking  and  communications  solu- 
tions for  its  extensive  customer  base 
and  beyond. 

ATTIS:  The  Newcomer 

with  Clout  

Over  the  next  five  years,  AT&T  will  be 
simultaneously  developing  and  dem- 
onstrating its  ability  to  compete  in  the 
OIS  environment.  With  a  legal  green 
light  to  enter  the  lucrative  office  automa- 
tion market,  AT&T  Information  Systems 
ATTIS  (formerly  American  Bell)  is  bring- 


ing to  bear  its  established  strength  in 
telecommunications.  ATTIS'  emerging 
strategy  is  to  position  its  PBXs  at  the 
heart  of  the  enterprise,  and  thus,  the 
hub  of  the  office.  The  company  an- 
nounced its  IS/ Net  1000  value-added 
network  in  1982  and  the  AlS/System 
85  integrated  voice /data  switch  (with 
new  terminals  and  electronic  document 
communications)  in  1983.  Although  not 
yet  announced,  it  is  anticipated  that 
ATTIS'  local  area  network  will  be  tightly 
integrated  with  the  System  85  and  have 
a  highly  centralized  architecture  (unlike 
most  LANs). 


Without  the  benefit  of  its  user-vM) 
Bell  Operating  Companies,  ATTIS'  cf1 
lenge  is  to  build  an  effective  and  cc 
petitive  marketing  organization.  1 
company  has  never  had  to  sell  ir| 
competitive  environment  and  m 
guickly  develop  the  marketing  sai 
other  OIS  vendors  have  acquired  fn 
years  of  experience.  Despite  the  pre 
sion  of  new  products  ATTIS  is  capai 
of  introducing  into  the  office  envirc 
ment,  the  company  will  likely  need 
develop  relationships  with  third-pa 
software  companies. 

Overall,  ATTIS  must  be  recogni2 


The  pace  at  which  offices  evolve  toward  OIS  will  vary  considerab 
depending  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  particular  applications 
require  integration. 


Primitive  Stage 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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COMPUTER  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 


TECHNOLOGY 

How  NEC  helps  curb  rising  costs 
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general-purpose 
computers  and  ASTRA 
business  computers 
as  it  does  to  personal 
computers  like 
PC6000,  8800, 
and  16-bit  APC 
The  NEC  tele- 
conference system 
takes  our  philosophy 
yet  another  step. 
Combining  a  variety 
of  data  processing 
systems  with 
commun  ications 
s]'stems,  it  can 
save  businesses 
ill/ions  of  dollars 
annually— and 
business  people 
thousands  of  hours 
of  i  leedless  trai  'el. 
Ttiese  are  only 
a  few  of  over 
15,000  different 
industrial, 
business  and  home 
electronics  products 
manufactured  by  NEC. 
They  spearhead  our 
drive  to  boost 
productivity  and 
curb  costs  by  wax 
of  "C&C" -a 
concern  shared 
by  our  customers 
in  over  140 
countries. 

NEC 

NEC  Corporation 

PO  Box  1  Takanawa. Tokyo  Japan 
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as  an  awesome  newcomer.  It  brings  to 
the  'OIS  party"  a  strong  image  tor  ser- 
vice and  product  reliability.  With  its  exist- 
ing financial  resources,  coupled  with 
Bell  Labs  research  capability  and 
Western  Electric's  manufacturing  cap- 
ability, its  potential  in  the  OIS  market 
should  not  be  underestimated. 


Digital  Equipment: 
Making  Its  Move  


To  be  a  major  player  in  the  OIS  market 
is  one  of  the  major  goals  of  Digital 
Equipment.  Its  strategy  has  been  to 
seek  industry  compatibility  through 
establishing  equity  positions  (such  as 


Trilogy)  as  well  as  through  licena 
arrangements  (with  Xerox,  North 
Telecom,  Rolm  and  Mitel)  Utilizing 
VAX  line  of  minicomputers,  the  co 
pany  has  capitalized  on  its  Ail-ln-q 
office  systems  software  to  addressi 
business  needs  of  users. 

Overall,  DEC  is  well  positioned 


Emerging  And  Declining  Technologies  For  The  Office 
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AN  YOU  NAME  THE  WORLD'S 
THIRD  LARGEST  SUPPLIER 
W  PERSONAL  COMPUTERS? 


;ing  the  two  largest 
Hers  of  personal 
Duters  is  easy, 
he  third  one  is  a 
harder.  It's 

hat's  right, 
is  the 
i's  third 
st  PC 
lier.* 
fe're  not 
ig  about 

)  game  THERE  ARE  hundreds 
3rs  that      of  software 

!  PACKAGES  THAT  RUN 

le  as  on  nec's  advanced 
mters    personal  computer 

3  talking  about 

us  business 

mters  that  cost 

een  $1,000  and 
JO.  Like  our  APC 
juiced  Personal 
iputer. 


'  NEC'S  ADVANCED  PERSONAL 
)MPUTERS  HAVE  THE  SHARPEST 
.OR  GRAPHICS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 
I .'  Dalaquest 

,'ysachusetts,  617-862-3120  x306 


Our  Advanced 
Personal  Computer 
is  graphically  better. 

The  main  reason  we 
sell  so  many  personal 
computers  is  that  we 
offer  so  much. 

Take,  for 
example,  our 
APC. 
The  APC  is 
faster  than  both 
the  IBM  PC 
and  Apple. 
It  has  more 
storage  capacity. 
And  it  offers  the 
sharpest  color  graphics 
of  any  PC  at  any  price. 

The  APC  also  has 
advanced  communi- 
cations capabilities 
that  let  it  work  with 
all  major  mainframes. 
All  in  all,  the 
APC  is  simply 
your  best  buy. 
Every  NEC  APC 
personal  computer 
comes  with  a  $6.1 
billion  company. 
Buying  an  APC 
means  you'll  get 
the  full  support  of 
a  $6.1  billion 
company.  NEC. 


And  that  means 
you  get  the  service, 
technology  and  relia- 
bility that  NEC  is 
famous  for.  -4  ; 


decision,  call  NEC 
Information  Systems 
at  1-800-343-4419.** 


NEC'S  PERSONAL  COMPUTERS 
ARE  BEING  USED  BY  TENS  OF 
THOUSANDS  OF  BUSINESSES 
WORLDWIDE. 

The  kind  of 
service  and  support 
that's  made  our 
Spinwriter  family  the 
world's  best  selling 
letter  quality  printers 
for  personal 
computers. 
Is  NEC  on  your  bid 
list? 

If  we're  not  on  your 
bid  list,  we  should  be. 

But  ask  your  Data 
Processing  Manager 
to  be  sure.  It  you'd 
like  more  information 


to  make  your 


You'll  find  out  why 
more  and  more 
personal  computer 
users  are  saying 
"NEC  and  me." 
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NEC  Corporation 


'R  The  Apple  Logo  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


succeed  in  the  OIS  market.  It  is  number 
two  in  data  processing  revenues  behind 
IBM  and  can  boast  worldwide  market- 
ing and  support  capabilities.  Moreover, 
that  DEC  s  OIS  product  line  as  well  as 
its  office  philosophy  emphasize  flexible 
solutions,  is  important.  Despite  these 
pluses,  DEC  does  not  have  as  much 
experience  as  its  leading  competitors  in 
marketing  to  non-technical  end-users. 
To  achieve  its  ambitious  plans  for  lead- 
ership in  the  OIS  marketplace,  overall 
support  of  end-users  will  be  a  key  factor 
for  DEC. 

Data  General: 

A  Successful  Shift  


Data  General  has  made  rapid  progress 
toward  becoming  an  important  OIS 
player  Widely  publicized  contract 
awards  from  E  E  Hutton  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  based  around  DG's 
CEO  offering,  have  heightened  user 
awareness  of  this  fact. 

DG's  strategy  emphasizes  integra- 
tion and  compatibility  First,  CEO  inte- 
grates word  processing,  electronic  fil- 
ing, administrative  support,  decision 
support,  graphics  and  integrated  dis- 
tributed data  processing.  Second,  it  is 
compatible  with  office  systems,  per- 
sonal computers,  and  telecommunica- 
tions products  of  other  vendors.  DG  has 
also  joined  the  ranks  of  vendors  reach- 
ing agreements  with  PBX  vendors  by 
finalizing  an  arrangement  for  Northern 
Telecom's  SL-1  PBX. 

DG  has  an  established  track  record 
in  hardware  technology,  quality  and 
field  service  and  support.  But,  moving 
away  from  an  OEM  orientation  will 
require  DG  to  solidify  its  reputation  in 
software  prouct  technology  and  quality 
as  well  as  software  field  service  and 
support. 


He  wlett-Packard: 
From  Lab  to  Office 


supplier.  Although  HP's  impact  on  the 
OIS  market  has  yet  to  be  felt,  its  array  of 
product  offerings  and  proven  abilities  in 
systems  integration  are  strong  assets 
that  HP  can  rely  on  for  the  longer  term. 

HP's  success  in  the  manufacturing 
and  computer-aided  design  (CAD) 
segments  of  the  industry  has  earned  it  a 
solid  reputation  as  a  trend-setter  in 
fashioning  leading-edge  technologies 
into  highly  functional,  quality  products. 
HP's  continuing  strategy  is  to  expand  its 
presence  beyond  its  traditional  scien- 
tific, manufacturing  and  instrumentation 
markets. 

Product-wise,  the  HP  approach  to 
OIS  has  been  to  enhance  its  existing 
data  processing  systems  to  support  word 
processing  and  management  functions. 
HP's  Interactive  Office  product,  based 
on  the  HP  3000  minicomputer,  revolves 
around  four  office  requirements:  doc- 
ument management,  decision  support, 
personal  support,  and  organizational 
communication.  To  join  the  ranks  of  the 
leaders,  HP  must  demonstrate  a  cohe- 
sive office  systems  strategy  so  that  it 
can  build  needed  rapport  with  MIS 
departments. 


The  Up  and  Comers 


Hewlett-Packard  is  beginning  to  estab- 
lish its  position  as  an  office  systems 


Within  the  group  targeting  the  office, 
many  of  the  original  word  processing 
vendors  are  gearing  up  for  the  inte- 
grated office.  1 983  has  seen  considera- 
ble activity  in  product  announcements 
and  global  strategies. 

Lanier's  merger  with  Harris  Corpora- 
tion, is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  a  word 
processing  strategy  alone  will  not  work 
in  the  future  As  a  word  processing 
company  Lanier  has  been  attempting  to 
make  the  transition  from  a  remarketer  of 
"standalones"  to  integrated  office  sys- 
tems. Its  ambitious  announcements,  of 
its  "OM"  distributed  logic  network,  token 
passing  LAN  and  IBM  compatibility  will 
be  bolstered  by  the  data  processing  and 
communications  expertise  of  Harris.  It  is 
within  the  framework  of  the  OM  line  that 


Lanier  has  applied  its  dictation  capal 
with  the  future  availability  of 
messaging. 

The  right  pieces  for  OIS  are  a 
developed  but  Lanier's  challenge  wi 
in  marketing  these  new  products  as 
terns  by  a  sales  force  that  is  prirr 
single-station  oriented.  Part  of  this 
cern  is  being  addressed  through  I 
ier's  implementation  of  a  national) 
count  team  of  sales  and  support.; 
partnership  could  be  good  for  both  I 
ier  and  Harris  if  each  marries  the  i 
features  of  the  other. 

NBI,  reputed  to  be  a  well  mana 
company,  has  made  several  aggres 
product  introductions  which  have 
tioned  the  company  in  a  stronger  c 
petitive  light.  Its  intended  IBM  DI9 
compatibility  enables  the  compar 
have  document  distribution  capa 
with  more  than  80%  of  IBM's  offer 
NBI's  workstation  line  has  been  updj 
along  with  the  introduction  of  an  El 
net-based.  LAN.  Capitalizing  or 
knowledge  of  application  requirerr 
at  the  workstation  level,  NBI  is  pois* 
be  a  solid  supplier  in  the  office  syst 
marketplace. 

1983  has  been  a  year  of  focu 
EXXON  Office  Systems.  It  introduce 
8400  series  of  shared  resource  c 
automation  systems,  a  new  line  of ! 
ligent  electronic  typewriters  and  it 
ternally  developed  965  ink  jet  pr 
Designed  for  use  with  the  existing 
Series  Information  Processors  as| 
as  with  the  8400,  this  impulse  in 
printer  will  open  up  a  new  niche-m; 
in  the  scientific  and  engineering  c 
munities.  EOS'  offerings  are  gathf 
momentum  and  the  company  is  be 
ning  to  make  inroads  toward  develo 
a  cohesive  office  systems  strategy. 

Philips  Information  Systems  is 
U  S-based  subsidiary  of  N.V  Ph 
Philips  recently  unveiled  a  comprel 
sive  office  systems  strategy  throut 
series  of  product  announcements, 
two  most  important  being  COMQ 
software  package  developed  for 
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"If  my  system's  so  ea 
makes  me  unea 

Stop  the  shock...with  Exxon  office  automation. 

Today,  many  companies  are  shocked  to  dis-  tions  with  screen  prompts  in  plain  English.  f\ 
cover  that  their  "user-friendly"  office  systems  are  there's  any  confusion,  an  "explain"  key  will  c 
almost  impossible  to  use.  step-by-step  instructions  to  assist  you. 

Shock-free  equipment  Exxon  makes  everything  easy 

That's  why  at  Exxon,  we  developed  a  full  line         We  also  make  quiet  ink  jet  printers  tm 
of  easy  to  use  office  automation  equipment.  Hard-    print  in  many  different  typefaces  automat 
ware  and  software  designed  not  only  to  be  user-    And  Qwip- fax  machines  and  electronic  typevi 
friendly  and  ergonomic,  but  to  complement  the  way 
people  work. 


use,  how  come  it 
use  it?" 


in  be  mastered  in  a  matter  of  minutes, 
est  of  all,  Exxon's  self-paced  training  manuals 
it  people  learn  as  they  work.  Even  advanced 
ations.  So  they  can  start  being  more  produc- 
?ht  away. 

No  after  shocks 

nd  Exxon  products  are  designed  to  work 
er  as  part  of  a  fully  integrated,  easy  to  use 


office  system.  So  what  you  buy  today,  can  become 
part  of  a  larger  system  tomorrow.  And  that  should 
put  your  mind  at  ease. 

For  more  information 

Call  800-327-6666.  Or  write  Doug  Brunson,  V.P. 
Marketing,  Exxon  Office  Systems,  P.O.  Box  10184, 
Stamford,  CT  06904.  We'll  be  happy  to  show  you 
how  an  easy  to  use,  fully  integrated  system  can  help 
shockproof  your  office. 


OFFICE 
SYSTEMS 


The  future...without  the  shock. 


Qwip"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Exxon  Corporation. 


mainframes  to  handle  document  distri- 
bution, and  MEGADOC,  an  electronic 
information  storage  and  retrieval  system 
using  digital  optical  recording.  These 
products  represent  the  bridges  by  which 
Philips  will  transform  itself  from  a  word 


processsing  company  to  an  office  sys- 
tems supplier.  They  also  reflect  its  ability 
to  capitalize  on  market  opportunities 
through  a  cross-over  of  technology  from 
one  area  of  N.V.  Philips  to  another. 
Japan-based  vendors  are  beginning 


to  make  their  presence  felt  in  the  Uj 
Many  have  had  noteworthy  success  i 
various  office  automation  markets  suo 
as  copiers  (Canon,  Ricoh,  MinoltJ 
Toshiba  and  Sharp),  electronic  typewr 
ers  (Canon,  Brother,  Silver-Reed),  an 


Who  Are  The  Players  Targeting  The  Office? 


4 


Vendors  S 
Into  The  ( 


2 


Mainframe 


Established  Presence  In 
Large  Organizations 
Access  To  Data  Resources 


Very  Limited 
Applications  Software 
User  Resistance 


Mini/OIS 


State-Of-Art  OA  Software 
Access  To  Resources 
Partial  Functional  Integration 


Lengthy  Decision-Making  Cycle 
Limited  Application  Software 


Niche  Suppliers 


Leading  Edge  Products 
Good  Integration  Of  Function 


Single  Product  Families 
Lack  Of  Integration  With 
Existing  DP 


Strong  User  Appeal  Breadth  Of 
Application  Software 
Expandable  Functionality 


Inadequate  Office  Software 
Limited  Access  To 
Shared  Resources 


Broadiy  Compatible 
Products 


Limited  Functional 
Integration 


mal 




ADVERTISEMENT 


OUR 
TWO  LARGEST 
COMPETITORS 
SEEM  TO  LIKE 
COMPARING 
THEIR  TYPEWRITERS. 

LETS 
SEE  HOW 
THEY 
LIKE 
THIS. 


:RY  SIMPLY OLIVETTI'S 
225  ELECTRONIC 
PEWRITER  IS  THE  BEST 
kLUE  ON  THE  MARKET. 

We've  all  heard  a  lot  of 
pathless  claims  from  IBM  and 
rox  about  the  memory  and 
nting  capabilities  of  their 
ctronic  typewriters, 
inkly,  we're  not 
pressed. 

because  capabilities 
b  these  end  where 
[lay's  office  require- 
ilnts  begin. 

rhe  Olivetti  ET225,  by 
mparison,  is  designed  for 
fere  office  automation  is 
ng  in  the  future.  In  fact,  it's 
I  only  electronic  typewriter 
t  fully  expands  its  capabilities 
f^our  needs  expand.  All  the 
ry  up  to  sophisticated  word 
bcessing. 

fhe  basic  ET225  provides 
tures  to  take  repetitive  tasks 

of  typing;  automatic  paper 
J.  A  clock  and  date  keeper. 

omatic  underlining  and 
itering.  A  wider  paper 
riage  than  our  competitors 


offer.  Plus  a  500-character 
memory  and  display  window 
that  help  keep  mistakes  from 
reaching  the  page. 

Then  add  the  ProCart  101,  a 
removable  memory  module, 
and  the  ET225  becomes  a 
truly  — '  I 


software-based  typewriter  .With 
expanded  memory  plus  the 
ability  to  search  back  through 
an  entire  document  to  edit  or 
make  changes. 

DocifTEi  Olivetti 


(  ..ill  800-447-4700  for  the  dealer  nearest  you. 
In  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  call  800-447-0890 


To  upgrade  still  further,  add 
the  ProCart  202  with  its 
applications-oriented  software 
and  you've  taken  a  big  step 
toward  word  processing.  With 
storage  of  up  to  64,000 
characters.  And  the  ability  to 
move  blocks  of  up  to  1,000 
characters  from  one  part  of  the 
text  to  another,  or  simply  delete 
them.  You'll  even  have 
•i-directional  printing. 
Finally,  the  ET225  can 
be  connected  to  the 
ETV300,  or  Cupid.  And 
you  have  all  the  word- 
processing  functions  most 
companies  need  at  a  price  they 
all  can  afford. 

With  all  this,  can  we  blame 
IBM  and  Xerox  for  only  com- 
paring their  typewriters  with 
one  another,  and  not  with  our 
ET225  ?  Because,  when  you  get 
right  down  to  it,  there  really  is 
no  comparison.  See  one  today 
at  your  Olivetti  dealer 

oliuetti 

THE  INTELLIGENT  CHOICE.  BY  DESIGN. 


A  GENERATION  AHEAD 
YOU  WON'T  BE 
A  PRISONER 
OF  YOUR  IN-BOX. 


DATA  GENERAL 
INTEGRATED  OFFICE  AUTONATION. 

Burying  information  under  a  ton  of  mail  at  the  bottom  of  your 
in-box  is  not  the  best  way  to  get  it  when  it's  critical  to  a  decision. 

ELECTRONIC  NAIL 

With  Data  General's  CEO®  Comprehen- 
sive Electronic  Office,  information  is  deliv- 
ered electronically.  Instantly.  Unerringly. 

It  includes  a  "certified  mail"  feature  that 
lets  you  confirm  that  it  has  been  seen  b 
the  intended  party.  And  an  "urgent" 
signal  that  flags  important  messages. 
™  But  that's  only  the  beginning. 

TOTAL  OFFICE  AUTOMATION 
The  CEO  system  automates  just  about  everything  in  your  office. 
CEO  electronic  filing  files  the  way 
you  do.  Its  electronic  calendar 
keeps  tabs  on  trips,  appointments, 
and  meetings — even  confirming 
them  all. 

Of  course,  CEO  includes  easy- 
to-use  word  processing.  And  all  this 
is  integrated  with  data  processing 
for  total  decision  support. 

CEO  even  has  an  exclusive 
button  that  lets  you  handle  typical 
interruptions,  and  returns  automati- 
cally to  where  you  left  off. 

DON'T  DUMP  YOUR  EXISTING  EQUIPMENT 
Best  of  all,  instead  of  having  to  dump  your  existing  eguipment  tc 
automate  your  office,  you  can  build  the  CEO  system  around  it. 

Because  it  not  only  ties  in  with  other  Data  General  computers, 
but  it  also  ties  in  with  the  most  widely-used  mainframe  and  word 
processor. 

Instead  of  just  a  series  of  personal  computers,  each  CEO  work- 
station becomes  part  of  a  global  network,  with  access  to  data  from 
IBM  mainframes. 

Now  that's  protecting  your  investment. 

AS  LITTLE  AS  $5,000  A  WORKSTATION 
And  with  the  CEO  system,  the  cost  per  workstation  can  be  as  lov 
as  $5,000,  depending  on  application. 

CALL  NOW 

For  more  information  on  office  automation  that's  a  generation 
ahead,  call:  1-800-554-4343,  Operator  19  or  write  Data 
General,  M.S.  CEO  19,  4400  Computer  Drive,  Westboro,  MA  01580 


I  w  Data  General 

a 


Copyright  1983  Data  General  Corporation,  Westboro  MA  CEO  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Data  General  Corpora 


printers  (Epson,  NEC  and  Okidata).  How- 
ever, few  have  yet  to  develop  the  market- 
ing and  distribution  structures  neces- 
sary to  seriously  address  the  OIS  market. 
NEC  America  has  made  by  far  the  most 
progress  in  these  areas  With  its  strength 
in  communications,  marked  by  its  inte- 
grated PBX  and  high  profile  in  tele- 
phone-based products,  it  is  well-posi- 
tioned to  become  an  industry  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Others  on  the  horizon 
with  U.S.  operations  now  underway  in- 
clude Hitachi  and  Fujitsu,  two  giants  that 
will  certainly  become  imporant  players. 


User  Case  History . 


When  Honeywell  announced  its  of- 
fice automation  application  software 
for  its  DPS  mainframe  computer  and 
Level  6  small  computers,  the  Tennes- 
see-based Small  AC  Motor  (SAC) 
Division  of  General  Electric  took 
notice.  SAC  decided  to  upgrade  its 
network  of  Level  6's,  which  linked  its 
various  plants  with  a  Honeywell  DPS 
440  mainframe  in  Nashville.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  upgrade:  a  system  that 
would  integrate  word  and  data  pro- 
cessing with  communications. 

"We  had  previously  encountered 
great  resistance  to  the  centralized 
use  of  word  processing  services," 
said  Paul  Eichman,  SAC  manager  of 
information  systems.  "Many  people 
were  relucant  to  give  up  their  secre- 
taries. Therefore,  we  were  sensitive 
to  this  problem."  Eichman  began 
implementing  his  office  systems 
strategy  by  installing  workstations  in 
the  manufacturing,  advanced  tech- 
nology and  information  systems 
department,  and  soon  after  for  mar- 
keting and  administration. 

Word  processing  applications  at 
SAC  include  business  plan  prepara- 
tion and  reviews;  technical,  financial, 
and  manufacturing  reports;  operat- 
ing results;  and  engineering  instruc- 


Esti mated  Annual  Revenues 
US  Small  Businesses  VS  Forbes  1000 


Estimated  Annual  Revenues 
IS  Billions) 


Forbes  1000 


Small  Businesses 


Forbes  1000 

Forbes  1-20 
Forbes  21-100 
Forbes  101-500 
Forbes  501-1000 


Small  Businesses 

Businesses  W/Sales  Of  S5-25M 

Businesses  W/Sales  Of  $1 -5M 
Businesses  W/Sales  Of  $.5-1 M 
Businesses  W/Sales  Less  Than  $5 


ADVERTISEMEI 


in.  A  strategic  review  report  is  a 
>od  example  of  an  application  that 
pitalizes  on  the  integrated  word 
id  data  processing  system.  The 
port  is  based  on  a  five-year  histori- 
I  database,  as  well  as  current  year 
les  and  order  statistics.  Historical 
formation  contained  in  data  pro- 
jssing  files  is  added  to  the  strategic 
i/iew.  The  integrated  application 
rmits  SAC  personnel  to  sit  at  a 
>rd  processing  terminal  and  access 
3  necessary  data  files,  extract  sta- 
tics and  perform  "what  if"  calcula- 
ns,  then  add  text  to  produce  the 
al  report. 

i  A  recent  study  by  Eich man's  staff 
is  shown  that  replacing  a  previous 
agnetic  card  system  with  a  Honey- 
;ll  office  automation  workstation 
s  cut  typing  time  on  documents 
'  50  percent.  "The  productivity  of 
r  secretaries  who  are  using  the 
stem  has  increased  tenfold,  and 
jre  has  been  little  resistance," 
:hman  says.  "They  found  it  to  be  a 
?l  that  makes  their  job  easier,  and 
ey  are  continually  looking  for  ways 
:  reduce  the  time  it  takes  to  perform 
:  rtain  tasks.  The  ability  to  combine 
i  best  in  data  processing,  office 
:tomation  and  communications 
tween  plant  locations  has  resulted 
faster,  better  decisions." 

i  ter  Case  History  


Minicomputer  vendors  are  con- 
I  ntrating  their  efforts  in  the  office 
:  work  group  and  department-wide 
:  stems.  Vendors  such  as  Data 
1  ineral  and  Digital  Equipment  have 
'  sured  compatibility  within  their 
en  minicomputer  lines,  and  have 
!  ablished  device-connection  stand- 
;  is  with  local-area  networks  and 
I  Xs.  These  vendors  have  extended 
s  tware  architectures  across  their 
i  tire  product  lines  and  have  deve- 


loped conversion  filters  to  provide 
more  breadth  of  "compatibility."  For 
example,  a  document  exchange  fea- 
ture on  Data  General's  Comprehen- 
sive Electronic  Office  (CEO)  pro- 
vides format  compatibility  with  Wang 
OIS  systems.  Minicomputer  vendors 
have  worked  to  establish  office  ap- 
plications standards,  and  are  also 
introducing  PCs  with  MS-DOS  to 
provide  IBM  PC  compatibility. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which  is 
part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, awarded  Data  General  the 
contract  for  a  nationwide  office  and 
information  management  system 
based  on  DG's  CEO  software  and  its 
32-bit  MV  family  of  super  minicom- 
puters. The  system  will  provide  office 
and  data  processing  functions  to  a 
network  of  more  than  800  Forest  Ser- 
vice locations.  About  14,000  user 
workstations  will  help  run  major 
programs,  such  as  mineral  leasing, 
recreation  services,  land  line  loca- 
tion, timber  sales,  land  management 
planning,  and  budget  support. 
The  United  Services  Automobile 
Association  (USAA)  has  reduced 
paperwork  and  inefficient  telephone 
tag  by  25  percent  through  the  use  of 
Digital  Equipment  VAX  minicompu- 
ters running  its  All-ln-One  software. 
USAA,  a  San  Antonio-based  firm,  is 
the  seventh  largest  insurer  of  auto- 
mobiles in  the  U.S.  It  insures  cars  for 
U.S.  Army  officers  and  their  families, 
processing  750,000  claims  yearly  for 
its  1.3  million  policy  holders  in  the 
U.S.  and  Europe. 

In  the  fall  of  1982,  USAA  selected 
All-ln-One  as  part  of  an  aggressive 
office  automation  campaign  involv- 
ing executive,  middle  management 
and  staff  officers.  The  All-ln-One 
user  community  at  USAA  spans 
many  divisions;  in  a  test  population 
of  100,  fully  thirty  were  officers  and 
other  top  executives.  Robert  McDo- 


well, USAA's  office  automation  pro- 
ject manager  said:  "Our  initial  goals 
were  to  improve  communications, 
allow  executives  to  access  and 
manipulate  data,  and  eliminate  as 
much  paperwork  as  possible.  We 
also  hoped  to  eliminate  as  many 
office  typewriters  and  file  cabinets  as 
possible." 

Participants  in  the  pilot  test  in- 
cluded the  firm's  legal  counsel,  its 
treasurer,  and  its  employee  relations 
managers.  Other  office  workers  came 
from  marketing,  records  manage- 
ment, information  systems,  and  plan- 
ning and  development.  One  USAA 
executive  tested  the  All-ln-One  sys- 
tem using  a  terminal  in  his  home.  His 
comment:  "Having  access  to  data  via 
a  digital  workstation  at  home  is  the 
second  best  thing  to  being  in  the 
office." 

Previously,  executives  devoted 
their  workday  as  follows:  document 
creation  (24%);  information  retrieval 
(5%);  and  telephone  time  (8%).  Sec- 
retaries' days  looked  somewhat  sim- 
ilar: document  creation  (30%);  in- 
formation retrieval  (7%);  and  tele- 
phone time  (9%).  The  DEC  system 
has  reduced  all  of  the  above  time 
factors  by  an  average  of  25  percent. 

Jack  Crisci,  vice  presdient  of  auto- 
mobile and  property  insurance,  who 
heads  up  a  staff  of  80  persons,  com- 
mented: "I  have  been  able  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  meetings  and  tele- 
phone tag  with  my  direct  reports.  I 
simply  send  electronic  mail  messages 
to  several  people  at  once  and  receive 
instant  answers  throughout  the  work 
day.  I  think  the  system  makes  us  all 
more  effective.  Electronic  resources 
speed  information  along  and  step  up 
the  decision-making  process  sig- 
nificantly." 


'  \/ERTISEMENT  51 


Introducing  a  new  force 
in  office  automation. 


The  Lanier  Business  Processor." 


It  can  change  from  advanced  word 
processor  to  personal  computer  to  network 
terminal,  as  your  company's  needs  change. 


With  its  1 6-bit  capability,  it's 
compatible  with  MS/DOS"  software 
as  well  as  CP/M." 


It  can  exchange 
information  with 
an  IBM  Personal 
Computer  just  as 
easily  as  with  an 
IBM  mainframe 
computer. 


With  Lanier's  exclusive  One-Step? 
it's  incredibly  easy  to  use. 


You  can  start  with  a  single  work 
station,  then  add  to  its  capabilities, 
even  link  it  to  a  bigger  Lanier 
network. 


CP/M*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Digital  Research.  Inc. 
MS/DOS°isa  registered  trademark  of  Micro  Soft.  Inc. 


1983  Lanier  Business  Products',  Inc. 


Amid  the  clamor  of  exaggerated  office  automation  claims,  we  hesitate  to  add  to 
j  din.  But  here  at  last  is  a  product  that  can  do  just  about  anything  you  ask  of  it. 

It's  the  Lanier  Business  Processor,  newest  brainchild  of  the  company  that's  been 
riving  force  in  office  automation  for  over  forty  years.  Built  into  it  are  decades  of 
^erience  at  helping  businesses  be  more  efficient,  be  more  productive,  and  streamline, 
eamline,  streamline. 

The  Lanier  Business  Processor  does  indeed  do  virtually  everything.  A  word 
x:essor  that  excels  as  a  personal  computer.  A  personal  computer  that  out-word 
x:esses  even  machines  designed  to  do  nothing  else.  A  workstation  that  can  be  net- 
irked  to  other  Lanier  systems.  And  a  modular  business  tool  that  you  can  add  to,  as 
jr  company's  needs  expand.  You  cannot  outgrow  it.  It  will  never  become  obsolete. 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  engineering  genius  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the 
siness  Processor,  either.  Thanks  to  Lanier's  exclusive  One  Step™  system,  it's  incred- 
h  easy  to  use.  Within  minutes  you  can  take  control.  Your  people  waste  less  time 
:oming  proficient.  Non-typist  executives,  particularly,  can  reach  advanced  word 
xressing  skills  in  no  time. 

But  revolutionary  as  our  Business  Processor  is,  expandable  as  it  is,  versatile  as  it 
what  really  sets  it  apart  from  the  crowd  is  the  depth  of  support  we  put  behind  it. 
nier  offers  you  more  real  person-to-person  help  than  any  other  company.  We  show 
L  how  to  use  our  machines  with  your  own  documents.  No  canned  pitch  that  never 
*ies  for  us.  We  tailor  each  demonstration  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  customer.  You 
I  exactly  how  the  Business  Processor  can  benefit  you. 

We  train  your  people  before  the  equipment  arrives.  We  watch  over  the 
tallation  like  hawks  to  make  sure  it  goes  smoothly.  Once 
ur  system  is  installed,  if  you  have  questions,  our  response  is  to 
id  a  real  person,  not  hand  you  an  '800'  number  to  call. 

State-of-the-art  technology  coupled  with  genuine 
I  )port  make  Lanier  the  force  that  it  is.  A  force  to  be  reckoned 
t:h  in  the  world  of  office  automation.  r- 
ii'orce  that  could  be  pulling  for  your 
npany. 

If  you'd  like  to  see  a  demonstration  of  the 
tnarkable  Lanier  Business  Processor,  simply 
id  us  this  coupon,  or  call  the  Force  at 
\  )0)  241-1706.  Except  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
i  Georgia,  call  collect  (404)  321-1244. 


No  other  office  automation 
company  can  match  the  kind 
our  people  give  you  every  step  of  the  way 


Business  Products,  Inc. 
1700  Chantilly  Drive  N.E..  Atlanta,  GA  30324 


Name  

Phone  

Firm  

Address- 


_Title  

_  Best  time  to  call. 


.  County_ 


City  

Nov.  21/83  Forbes  4  21  B  K3 


.  State_ 


.  Zip_ 


ME  LANIER  FORCE 

Products  to  make  you  more  productive. 
People  to  show  you  how. 


User  Case  History . 


Manhattan  Community 
College. 


As  one  of  18  units  within  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  Manhattan 
Community  College  is  an  example 
of  OIS  implementation  at  the  estab- 
lishment level.  Following  the  overall 
goal  to  contain  costs  and  improve 
student  services,  Associate  Dean 
Ronald  Spalter,  who  directs  the  col- 
lege's office  automation  planning 
and  evaluation  efforts,  established 
several  small  pilot  systems  in  selected 
offices. 

"Although  the  offices  were  sup- 
ported by  our  mainframes,  many  of 
their  offices  applications  were  being 
pushed  to  the  back  burner  because 


of  heavy  demands  on  program  sup- 
port." One  of  the  test  installations 
was  a  Wang  OIS  115,  shared  initially 
by  four  offices.  "The  Wang  capabili- 
ties became  so  readily  apparent  that 
the  next  logical  step  was  to  move  to  a 
prototype  involving  an  upgrade  of 
the  OIS  to  a  full-blown  Alliance  250 
system." 

Working  against  tight  deadlines 
with  the  help  of  the  Wang  Alliance 
250  system  to  track  budget  and  pur- 
chasing information,  as  well  as  data 
on  the  college's  new  main  building 
of  1,830  rooms,  a  team  of  one  full- 
time  and  two  part-time  staffers  suc- 
cessfully managed  a  multi-million 
dollar  equipment  purchasing  pro- 
gram for  the  new  campus.  A  list- 
processing  file  was  set  up  on  the 
Wang  Alliance  250  for  tracking  and 


Distribution  Of  U.S.  Companies 
By  Number  Of  Employees 


Approximate 
Numbers  Of 
Companies 
In  Each 
Size  Range 


Company 
Size  Ranges 
Measured  In 
Number  Of 
Employees 


Although  the  leading  vendors  in  OIS  are  concentrating  their  attentions  on  the  Forbes  1000 
community,  the  market  potential  for  small  and  medium-sized  businesses  is  substantial.  As 
prices  of  office  systems  continue  to  decline,  all  businesses  will  be  able  to  consider  integrating 
their  operations.  The  challenge  to  vendors,  especially  those  without  marketing  and  distribution 
focus  on  these  markets,  will  be  great,  but  so  will  be  the  opportunities. 


receiving  data.  Budget  reports  on  ii 
dividual  departments  and  the  entii 
college  were  easily  accessed.  Aut( 
matic  file  searching  was  useful 
ordering  equipment,  receiving  shij 
ments,  and  keeping  track  of  the  alio 
cation  of  equipment  to  rooms. 

In  other  offices  sharing  the  A 
Nance  250,  applications  ranged  fror 
word  processing  to  managing  corr 
plex  operations.  The  Financial  Ai 
Office,  for  example,  recently  pro 
duced  all  the  programs,  label; 
badges,  and  other  printed  material 
for  a  one-day  conference  withoi 
any  outside  clerical  help.  The  dea 
of  faculty  uses  a  messaging  syster 
to  speed  communications.  The  supei 
intendent  of  buildings  and  ground 
and  his  clerical  staff  have  develope 
a  preventative  maintenance  prograr 
forthe  $28  million  worth  of  mechan 
ical  equipment  on  the  campus.  Th 
database  for  this  system  is  containe 
in  the  Wang  Alliance  equipment. 
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"OIS:  Solutions  for  the  Ofice  of  Today 
was  prepared  by  Gartner  Group,  Irn 
and  edited  by  Christine  Hughes,  V/cj 
President  and  Director  of  Gartner  Group, 
OIS  Research  Center.  Gartner  Grou 
serves  strategic  planners  in  the  compn 
ter,  telecommunications,  and  office  sys 
terns  industries.  Its  worldwide  client 
include  suppliers  of  products  and  set 
vices,  users,  and  institutional  investor- 
all  of  whom  recognize  the  mcreasm 
complexity  of  information  industry  er 
vironments.  Gartner  Group's  OIS  re 
search  service  provides  user  an 
vendor  planners  timely  information  an 
strategic  analysis  on  market  develop 
ments,  competitive  strategies,  new  pre 
ducts  and  industry  standards.  Gartne 
Group  special  supplements  are  pre 
duced  under  the  direction  of  Kenneth  (■ 
Smalheiser. 
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road  at  the  shoulder,  narrow  at  the  hip, 
verybody  knows  you  don  'tgive  no  lip  to. . . 

Big  George 
Wackenhut 


ckenbut  Chairman  George  Wackenhut 
nor  suits  and  anti-Communist  books. 


By  Robert  H.  Bork  Jr. 

F|  rom  his  snow-white  hair  and 
square  jaw  to  his  steely  blue 
eyes  and  stern  military  air,  64- 
year-old  George  Wackenhut  looks 
like  central  casting's  idea  of  an  ex-FBI 
agent.  Which  is  what  he  is:  a  former 
G-man  with  a  Hollywood  sense  of 
showmanship  who  built  a  four-man 
detective  agency  into  a  $228  million 
(sales)  worldwide  security  company 
with  20,000  employees. 

Wackenhut  spent  only  three  years 
with  J.  Edgar  Hoover  before  he  found 
his  own  star  to  follow  in  1954.  Today 
The  Wackenhut  Corp.,  headquartered 
in  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  provides  every 
sort  of  security  service  from  catching 
shoplifters  to  patrolling  the  Alaskan 
pipeline.  It  netted  $5.76  million  last 
year,  a  20%  return  on  equity.  With 
the  acquisition  of  Pinkerton's  by 
American  Brands  this  year  and  Burns 
International  by  Borg- Warner  in  1982, 
Wackenhut  is  the  largest  independent 
left  in  the  $5.1  billion  industry. 

How  did  a  former  gym  teacher  and 
onetime  professional  soccer  goalie 
build  such  an  empire? 

Wackenhut  knows  how  to  put  on  a 
good  show.  He  named  the  company 
Special  Agent  Investigators,  cashing 
in  on  his  short  stint  at  the  FBI.  He 
bought  out  his  partners,  renamed  the 
company  after  himself  and  moved 
into  guard  services.  He  consistently 
low-balled  the  competition  to  get 
prestigious  federal  contracts,  includ- 
ing the  Kennedy  Space  Center  in 
1964.  His  literature  is  peppered  with 
photos  of  guards  wielding  machine 
guns  atop  armored  cars  or  in  camou- 
flaged fatigues  shouldering  M-16s. 

Sitting  at  his  desk  beneath  a  World 
War  II  Japanese  rifle,  a  German  luger 
and  an  assortment  of  commando 
knives  and  bayonets,  Wackenhut  asks 
a  visitor  to  step  outside  while  he  fin- 
ishes a  phone  call.  "Not  private,  clas- 
sified," he  emphasizes.  He  likes  to 
hire  people  with  solid  credentials  in 
the  security  business:  Former  direc- 
tors of  the  CIA,  FBI,  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  Secret  Service;  a  past 
commander  of  North  American  Air 
Defense;  a  commissioner  of  customs; 
and  a  deputy  secretary  of  defense 
serve  as  officers  or  directors. 

All  this  makes  Wackenhut  a  target 
for  foreign  politicians,  especially  of 
the  kind  who  are  more  interested  in 
publicity  than  facts.  In  1982,  he 
claims,  Canadian  pols  got  themselves 
TV  exposure  by  claiming  that  Wack- 
enhut was  a  front  for  the  CIA.  The 
occasion  was  the  announcement  of  a 
possible  joint  venture  in  western  Can- 
ada. He  brushes  aside  the  accusation 
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THE  FINANCIAL  SOURCE^ 
brings  corporate  treasurers  The  Age  of  INTERPLEX. 


Manufacturers  Hanover  now  introduces 
terplex,  the  new  standard  in  treasury  manage- 
ent  systems.  So  now  you  have  a  microcomputer- 
ised  system  that  gives  you  direct  control  of 
)ur  corporate  finances.  Automatically.  And 
irlier  than  ever  before. 

Simply  put,  interplex  is  the  multi-task, 
ulti-user  treasury  management  system  that 
is  the  ability  to  automatically  collect  data  from 
1  of  your  banks.  Store  it.  Process  it.  Merge  it. 
nd  use  it.  Faster. 


And  while  interplex  has  already  set  the 
standard  in  treasury  management  systems,  it  is 
merely  the  beginning  of  a  new  family  of  fully 
integrated  financial  management  products  from 
Manufacturers  Hanover.  Still  more  proof  that 
when  it  comes  to  state-of-the-art  technology, 
The  Financial  Source  delivers. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  enter  The  Age  of 
interplex  and  gain  control,  call  George  Chelius, 
Vice  President,  at  (212)  808-0292. 

MANUFACTURERS  HANOVER 


but  relishes  the  image.  It  can't  hurt. 

Despite  Wackenhut's  profitability, 
the  basic  guard  operation  is  a  low- 
margin  proposition.  That  bored  mini- 
mum-wage guard  reading  a  magazine 
in  the  lobby  costs  Wackenhut  $10,650 
a  year,  including  fringes  and  over- 
head, and  yields  the  company  an  after- 
tax profit  of  $156.  "We  have  had  a 
terrible  time  with  competition  be- 
cause the  two  big  ones  that  have  been 
bought  by  conglomerates  arc  attempt- 
ing to  get  as  much  business  as  they 
can  with  low  pricing.  I  don't  see  how 
they  could  be  making  money  at  what 
they're  doing,"  he  says. 

Before  the  takeovers  and  his  com- 
plaint about  pricing,  though,  both  Pin- 
kerton's  and  Burns  sported  overall  net 
profit  margins  well  above  Wacken- 
hut's 2.5%.  Not  surprisingly,  then,  he 
is  trying  to  diversify  into  more  lucra- 
tive services. 

One  helps  companies  keep  operat- 
ing during  strikes.  "We'd  rather  they 
walk  than  talk,"  a  Wackenhut  vice 
president  says  of  unions.  Wackenhut's 
labor  strike  guard  unit  earns  from  8% 
to  12%  of  revenues  pretax  protecting 
managers.  A  food  service  for  strike- 
bound managers  (sometimes  heli- 
coptered to  a  besieged  plant,  as  in  a 
Wilkes-Barre,  Penna.  newspaper 
strike),  bed  and  laundry  service  earns 
about  23%.  "We  make  their  plants  a 
hotel  serving  prime  ribs  and  lobster 
tails,"  says  Richard  Wackenhut,  the 
chairman's  36-year-old  son,  domestic 
operations  chief  and  likely  successor. 
In  four  months  during  1973  and  1974, 
Wackenhut  billed  $7  million  protect- 
ing Florida  Power  executives  with  up 
to  1,100  guards  a  day  during  a  strike. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  Wackenhut 
started  selling  contract  fire,  police  and 
emergency  medical  services  to  com- 
munities that  want  to  save  taxpayers 
the  burden  of  supporting  voracious 
public  unions.  Typically,  when  Wack- 
enhut is  hired,  it  reduces  the  number  of 
workers  and  assigns  longer  hours.  The 
fireman's  union  in  Dover,  N.H.  knows 
a  threat  when  it  sees  one  and  has 
challenged  the  constitutionality  of  the 
private  contracting  of  municipal  ser- 
vices in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
"Yeah,  there  are  going  to  be  some  that 
are  going  to  lose  jobs, "  Wackenhut  says 
of  another  municipality,  "but  the  tax- 
payer shouldn't  have  to  pay  any  more 
than  necessary.  The  unions  can  scream 
all  they  want,  and  the  politicians  can 
scream."  He  feels  that,  ultimately,  the 
taxpayer  will  scream  even  louder  about 
unionfeatherbedding.  "It'sa  real  uphill 
battle,  but  I'm  convinced  that's  going 
to  be  a  gigantic  business  someday." 

All  of  which  has  made  Wackenhut 
rich.  His  53%  of  the  shares  is  worth 


$48  million  on  paper,  and  he  has  may- 
be $20  million  in  real  estate  invest- 
ments. Among  them  is  his  house: 
an  18,000-square-foot,  $10  million, 
medieval-style  castle  complete  with 
spires  and  a  man-made  cliff-  He  de- 
signed it  himself  and  beat  a  zoning 
dispute  by  his  Gables  Estates  neigh- 
bors over  the  construction.  The  house 
is  filled  with  valuable  antiques,  suits 
of  armor  and  a  library  of  anti-Commu- 
nist books.  "When  you  walk  in  the 
front  door  it's  like  stepping  back  cen- 
turies. There  isn't  a  comfortable  chair 
in  the  place,"  says  an  associate. 

Wealth  has  made  Wackenhut  para- 
noid about  his  personal  security. 
Strangers  rarely  get  on  to  the  grounds 
of  his  estate,  let  alone  inside.  His 


house  is  surrounded  by  laser,  micro 
wave,  infrared  and  photocell  intrude: 
detection  systems.  Closed-circui 
television  cameras  survey  the  tenni 
court,  swimming  pool  and  grounds 
His  family  is  connected  by  a  pnvati 
radio  at  all  times.  He  monitors  con 
versations  from  a  station  at  his  desk 
It  is,  in  a  way,  a  big  act,  but  this  is  ai 
actor  who  believes  in  his  role.  Para 
noia  made  profitable. 

Despite  offers  to  buy  his  company 
and  rumors  that  it  is  up  for  grabs) 
Wackenhut  insists  it  is  not.  He  has  ni( 
plans  to  retire  soon,  so  son  Richard,  ^ 
graduate  of  The  Citadel,  Charleston! 
S.C.,  has  plenty  of  time  to  prepares 
Admits  Richard:  "It's  going  to  be 
tough  act  to  follow."  ■ 


Just  when  Detroit  is  beginning  to  feel  gooc 
again,  here  comes  another  Japanese  car- 
maker with  driving  ambitions. 


Just  what 
Detroit  needs 


By  Lawrence  Minard 


RICHARD  RECCHIA  REMEMBERS 
the  queasy  days.  Here  he  was 
setting  up  yet  another  auto- 
mobile company  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
the  midst  of  an  auto  depression.  A 
former  Chrysler  man  who  is  now  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  at  MMSA — 
Mitsubishi  Motor  Sales  of  America — 
Recchia  recalls:  "A  lot  of  people  were 
saying,  'Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  It  ain't  gonna 
work!  Watch  'em  fail!'  "  But  today, 
says  Recchia,  "those  people  are  eating 
crow." 

In  business  for  just  one  full  model 
year,  MMSA  is  the  new  U.S.  sales  arm 
of  Mitsubishi  Motors  Corp.,  Japan's 
oldest  and  fifth-largest  carmaker. 
MMSA  is  currently  selling  only 
30,000  cars  a  year  in  the  U.S.,  but 
that's  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  the 
real  demand  for  Recchia's  cars.  He  is 
limited  in  volume,  in  part  because  of 
the  "voluntary"  quotas  on  Japanese 
imports,  and  in  part  because  of  Mitsu- 


bishi's old  deal  to  supply  Chrysla 
with  subcompacts  (which  Chrysld 
sells  here  as  Dodge  Colts  and  Chai 
lengers,  and  Plymouth  Sapporos).  BvJ 
consider  this:  In  August  alone,  and  i 
spite  of  the  limited  availability  c 
cars,  MMSA's  77  U.S.  dealers  sold,  ol 
average,  44  cars  per  outlet.  On  a  ca: 
sales-per-dealer  basis,  says  Recchi;| 
that  made  MMSA's  dealers  secorj 
only  to  Toyota  (at  46  cars  per  deale 
and  ahead  of  Nissan  (43  cars). 

Detroit,  beware.  If  MMSA's  volum 
and  dealer  base  are  currently  tinl 
Recchia  makes  clear  they  are  just 
beachhead  for  a  major  push  into  tb 
U.S.  market  in  years  to  come.  "Thl 
company  is  set  up  to  handle  300,0C 
cars  [annually),"  says  Recchia  froi 
MMSA's  headquarters,  a  few  mile 
south  of  Los  Angeles.  "Our  computi 
system  is  meant  to  handle  500  dea 
ers,  not  77." 

Mitsubishi  Motors  Corp.  is  a  tent, 
cle  of  Japan's  mighty  ($69  billion  re 
enues)  Mitsubishi  Corp.  The  Mitsub 
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E  energy  technology  at  work  around  the  world, 


ngineering,  construction  and 
iict  management  services  for 
)etroleum,  petrochemical, 
native  fuel  and  other  pro- 
industries. 

bssil-fueled  and  nuclear 
n  supply  systems  and  ser- 
>  for  electric  utilities  and  in- 
rial  steam  generating  plants. 

ldustrial  materials  and  re- 
'  ory  products  for  steel,  alumi- 

and  other  metal  industries, 
1  iutomated  equipment  for 
;  il  casting. 


4.  Equipment,  products  and 
services  for  onshore  and  offshore 
oil  and  gas  exploration,  produc- 
tion and  production  processing. 

5.  Equipment,  systems  and 
services  for  electric  utilities, 
pulp  and  paper  and  other  pro- 
cess industries,  and  resource 
recovery  systems. 

No  other  company  has 
C-E's  broad  range  of  capabilities 
to  help  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  world's  energy  re- 
sources. For  more  information, 


including  a  listing  of  our  offices 
around  the  world,  write: 
Combustion  Engineering,  Inc. , 
Dept.  7004-265,  900  Long 
Ridge  Rd.,  P.O.  Box  9308, 
Stamford,  CT  06904,  USA. 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


Energy  Technology.  Worldwide. 


1PORATE  OFFICES  IN  BEIJING,  HONG  KONG.  LONDON,  NEW  YORK  AND  SINGAPORE  DIVISION  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


Most  products 
were  never  designed  to  be 
assembled  efficiently. 


If  your  products  are  like  most, 
they  were  designed  back  in  the 
days  of  inexpensive  labor  and 
inefficient  assembly  tech- 
niques. Now  there's  a  better 
way. 

And  Bodme  has  it.  It's  called 
automated  assembly.  And  it  can 
actually  improve  product  qual- 
ity and  consistency  while  cut- 
ting your  personnel,  inventory 
and  field  service  costs.  In  fact,  it 
can  slash  your  overall  cost  of  as- 
sembly by  as  much  as  95%. 

What's  more,  all  it  usually 


takes  to  get  the  big  advantage 
of  automated  assembly  is  a  few 
small  design  changes  and  a 
Bodme  assembly  machine. 

To  learn  what  automated  as- 
sembly is  all  about,  write  for  our 
free  brochure.  To  learn  what  it 
can  do  for  you,  call  our  Vice 
President  Frank  Riley  at  (203) 
334-3107. 

The  Bodine  Corporation,  317 
Mountain  Grove  Street,  Bridge- 
port, CT  06605. 


Boding 


shi  mark  is  well  known  to  Japam 
buyers,  who  bought  around  half 
MMC's  969,445  car,  truck  and  I 
production  last  year,  but  the  bra 
name  is  virtually  unknown  in  I 
U.S.  Around  a  million  Mitsubi 
cars  and  small  trucks  were  sold 
America  between  1971  and  198! 
some  800,000  of  those  are  still  on  l 
road — but  they  were  sold  un< 
Chrysler  Corp.  nameplates. 

Back  in  1970,  Chrysler,  whl 
needed  small  cars,  agreed  to  buj 
35%  stake  in  the  Japanese  pan 
company.  In  return  Chrysler  recerv 
an  exclusive  franchise  to  distribl 
Mitsubishi  product  in  the  U.S.  Mm 
bishi  Motors  saw  the  deal  as  a  rfl 
tively  low-cost,  low-risk  way  to  en 
the  U.S.  market,  which  it  had  negla 
ed  to  the  benefit  of  Nissan,  Toy* 
and  Honda. 


"Mits  ubis  hi  finally  found 
an  opportunity  to  break  t 
marketing  pact.  With 
Chrysler  on  its  knees,  a 
gang  of  big  Japanese 
banks  suddenly  refused  t 
finance  MMC's  shipments 
to  Chrysler." 

The  marriage  was  unhappy  aim 
from  the  start.  Chrysler  paid  arou 
$15  million  for  a  15%  holding 
MMC  and  never  bought  the  otl 
20% .  Since  it  is  more  profitable  to  s 
your  own  product  than  somebc 
else's,  Chrysler  tended  to  push 
own  small  cars  rather  than  the  Mit 
bishi-built  Colts  and  Sapporos.  In  I 
rope,  where  Mitsubishi  controlledl 
own  distribution,  MMC's  mari 
share  among  Japanese  manufactur 
was  double  its  U.S.  share. 

The  worst  blow  fell  in  1981  wt 
Japan's  Ministry  of  Internatio 
Trade  ik  Industry,  seeking  to  prevt 
something  worse,  introduced  a  "v 
untary  restraint"  on  Japanese  car 
ports  to  the  U.S.  amounting  to  1| 
million  cars  a  year.  Individual  Ja 
nese  carmakers'  quotas  were  det 
mined  on  the  basis  of  sales  dur 
1976-81.  Result:  Mitsubishi's  shl 
was  fixed  at  about  1 12,500  cars  am 
ally — compared  with  Toyota's  sh 
of  around  518,000  cars  a  year  and  N 
san's  453,000  cars  a  year. 

Tohei  Takeuchi,  47,  a  soft-spot 
graduate  of  Japan's  prestigious  K 
University,  is  president  of  the  Amt 
can  arm  of  Mitsubishi  Motors.  He 
plains  why  his  company  entered  i 
Chrysler  deal  from  which  it  has  be 
trying  to  extricate  itself:  "It  woj 
have  cost  MMC  a  lot  of  money 
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CUT  HERE  for  Pan  Am's  \8V2" 
Clipper  Class  seat. 


CUT  HERE  for  TWA's  20%" 
Ambassador  Class  seat. 


urcmenis  are  inside  armrest  to  inside  armrest.  British 
ays  has  a  few  Super  Club  seats  only  22"  wide  due  to 
tural  requirements.  However,  all  Super  Club  seats  are 
than  our  competitors! 


WORLD'S 
WIDEST 
AIRLINE  SEAT 
CUTS  OTHER 

AIRLINES 
DOWN  TO  SIZE. 

British  Airways  Super  Club® 

When  you're  travelling  on  business,  we 
offer  you  the  widest  seats  in  the  air.  We 
.  give  you  24  inches  between  armrests  — 
more  room  than  TWA  or  Pan 

Am!*  You'll  always  be  next  to 
k  an  aisle  or  a  window,  and  you 
T  have  almost  a  foot  of  work 
space  between  you  and  the  next 
passenger. 

American  Airlines 
AAdvantage®  Program 
Show  us  your  number  at  check-in 
and  your  flight  miles  on  British 
Airways  between  the  U.S.  and 
London  will  count  towards  your 
AAdvantage  travel  award  plan. 
First  Class  Comfort 
Lean  back  in  luxury  in  our 
sumptuous  First  Class, 
with  its  sleeperseats  and 
impeccable  British  service. 
The  Ultimate:  Concorde 
If  you  want  to  reach  London  in  half  the  usual 
time,  there's  only  one  way  — our  Supersonic 
Concorde. 

It's  no  wonder  that  British  Airways  fly 
more  people  to  more  countries  than  anyone 
else.  After  all,  we're  the  World's  Favourite 
Airline.  Call  your  travel  agent  or  corporate 
travel  department. 

British 
airways 

The  World's  Favourite  Airline™ 


expand  in  the  U.S.  ten  years  ago.  In- 
stead, we  decided  to  use  Chrysler's 
distribution  network.  But  suddenly 
the  American  consumer  liked  Japa- 
nese cars.  The  market  changed,  and 
we  no  longer  needed  help  from  an 
existing  channel." 

Mitsubishi  Motors  finally  found  an 
opportunity  to  break  the  marketing 
pact  with  Chrysler  in  1980.  With 
Chrysler  on  its  knees,  a  gang  of  big 
lapanese  banks  suddenly  refused  to 
finance  Mitsubishi  shipments  to 
Chrysler.  Mitsubishi  then  drove  a 
fairly  hard  bargain.  It  would  restore 
the  credit  on  a  permanent  basis — but 


But  how  can  you  build  a  viable  na- 
tionwide dealer  network  on  a  volume 
of  30,000  cars?  If  you're  Japanese,  you 
do  it  slowly,  patiently,  with  long-run 
market  share  taking  precedence  over 
short-run  profits. 

If  he  had  just  wanted  to  sell  the 
30,000  cars  that  he  was  allowed  under 
the  quota,  Takeuchi  says,  he  would 
have  allowed  Mitsubishi  product  to 
be  sold  out  of,  say,  Chevy  or  Ford 
showrooms.  "But  we  came  late  to  the 
U.S.  market,  and  we  wanted  to  estab- 
lish the  [Mitsubishi]  brand  name  and 
image,"  he  says.  "To  do  that  we  had 
to  train  people.  We  had  to  have  spare 


Mitsubishi  Motor  Sales'  Takeucbi  and  Recchia 

How  do  you  build  a  viable  nationwide  dealer  network  on 

just  30,000  cars?  Slowly.  Patiently. 


not  until  April  1981,  when  Chrysler 
agreed  to  allow  MMC  to  sell  a  mini- 
mum of  30,000  cars  in  the  U.S. 
through  Mitsubishi's  oini  dealer  net- 
work. (The  remainder  of  MMC's 
112,500  quota  is  still  sold  by 
Chrysler's  3,800  dealers  under 
Chrysler's  nameplates.) 

Thus  MMSA  now  sells  three  basic 
Mitsubishi  passenger  car  models 
adorned  with  Mitsubishi's  famous 
"three  diamonds"  trademark:  the 
Cordia  (base  list  $7,100);  the  Tredia 
(base  list  $6,600);  and  the  Starion,  a 
sports  car  priced  at  $14,000,  between 
Mazda's  RX7  and  Datsun's  bestselling 
280ZX.  All  three  lines  are  offered 
with  turbocharged  engines.  MMSA 
also  offers  a  line  of  small  trucks, 
priced  from  $6,000  to  $10,000. 


parts  supply.  And  we  didn't  want  our 
dealers'  efforts  to  be  shared  with  other 
brands." 

Takeuchi  and  Recchia  gambled  that 
they  could  create  a  few  serious  outlets 
whose  showrooms  would  sell  Mitsu- 
bishi exclusively.  They  enticed  deal- 
ers, not  with  cheap  finance,  but  by 
limiting  the  number  of  franchises  and 
promising  successful  dealer  appli- 
cants enough  product  to  be  profitable 
in  their  markets.  Thus  Mitsubishi 
sells  only  in  the  top  22  U.S.  metro- 
politan markets  that  account  for  43% 
of  car  sales.  But  the  few  dealers  he  has 
are  doing  well.  Recchia  says  Mitsubi- 
shi dealers  gross  around  $1,000  on 
each  car.  Says  Recchia:  "We  are 
awarding  85  franchises,  and  that's  it." 
Only  if  MMSA's  allotment  of  30,000 
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cars  a  year  is  raised  substantially,  R< 
chia  adds,  will  he  and  Takeuchi  cc 
sider  adding  more  outlets. 

Detroit,  take  notice:  Whereas  U 
carmakers  tend  to  treat  their  deak 
like  serfs,  Mitsubishi  treats  them  li 
samurai. 

"Of  all  the  manufacturers  I've  de 
with,  Mitsubishi  is  the  most  respc 
sive  to  dealers'  needs,"  reports 
Richmond,  a  Santa  Monica,  Cal 
Mitsubishi  dealer  who  has  sold  Chi 
rolets,  Chryslers  and  Hondas.  Agre 
Frank  Formica,  who  runs  Potamkn 
1,200-cars-annually  Mitsubishi  age 
cy  in  North  Plainficld,  N.J.:  "Mitsu 
shi  changed  its  production  thi 
times  last  year  to  meet  our  [i.e.,  de 
ers'[  requirements.  [Mitsubishi]  acl 
ally  does  what  they  say  they'll  do.' 

But  no  matter  how  good  their  deai 
relations,  the  Mitsubishi  people,  bei 
realists,  understand  that  they  will  ha  j 
to  live  with  quotas  for  a  long  tin 
MMSA  President  Takeuchi  explaii 
"The  general  circumstances  [for  U 
carmakers]  have  changed  substantia 
for  the  better,  but  they  are  not  tr 
favorable,  so  probably  this  tight  situ 
tion  will  just  be  loosened." 

In  the  event  of  any  loosening,  Mits 
bishi  will  certainly  demand  m<i 
than  its  current  proportionate  share 
the  market.  MMSA  is,  after  all,  331 
owned  by  Mitsubishi  Corp.  As  Japa 
largest  corporation,  Mitsubij 
Corp.'s  arm-twisting  potential  insj 
Japan  is  obviously  considerable. 

There  is  finally  the  possibility 
production  in  the  U.S.  MMC  Cha 
man  Tomio  Kubo  has  in  the  past  s; 
Mitsubishi  would  consider  a  ma 
U.S.  manufacturing  investment — t 
only   if  MMC's   U.S.   sales  rea 
240,000  cars  annually.  But  MITI's  ( 
port  restraints,  which  expire  ni 
March,    are    clouding    the  issi 
Chrysler  Chairman  Lee  Iacocca,  w 
wants  the  quotas  extended,  recen 
told  Forbes  that  Mitsubishi  is  stuc 
ing  a  joint  venture  with  Chrysler  I 
produce  250,000  cars  a  year  in  tl 
U.S. — provided  that  the  import  I 
straints  remain.  And  what  if  the  I 
straints  are  eliminated  or  seriou:! 
loosened?  Then,  says  Iacocca,  tl 
Mitsubishi  people  tell  him  that  thl 
"aren't  stupid  enough"  to  manuf.H 
ture  in  the  U.S. 

But  whichever  way  MitsubijB 
goes,  it  can  count  on  a  loyal  and  pnH 
perous — usually  the  same  thing — nil 
work  of  dealers.  In  their  very  Japant ■ 
way  the  Mitsubishi  people  realil 
that  having  such  a  network  is  rnuB 
more  important  than  short-term  sail 
gains.  Says  Takeuchi:  "You  cannot  I 
anything  in  this  business  without 
firm  base  of  dealers."  ■ 
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Is  this  the  newest  hot  button 
in  the  life  insurance  business? 


If  there's  anything  predictable  about 
i  terest  rates,  it's  simply  that  they'll  go  down. 
1 3  up.  Go  down.  Go  up.  Always  have. 

Why  then  are  some  life  insurers  rushing 
i  vay  from  traditional  policies  to  promote 
n\y  new  interest-sensitive  ones? 

While  there  are  no  easy  answers,  we  see  no 
ason  to  panic.  We  believe  that  promoting 
ily  one  kind  of  policy  doesn't  fully  serve  the 
;eds  of  customers.  Nor  of  a  sales  force. 

That's  why  the  USLIFE  companies  offer 
terest-sensitive  policies  like  the  new 
NOFLEX*  series  and  traditional  ones  like 
isiness  Whole  Life  and  Executive  85. 


We  feel  that  offering  alternatives  in  an  age 
of  uncertainty  is  the  most  prudent  route  a 
major  corporation  can  take.  After  all,  interest 
rates  will  go  down.  Go  up.  Go  down.  Go  up.  So, 
in  any  event,  we  can  respond. 

Maybe  that's  why  the  combined  USLIFE 
companies  rank  third  among  all  stock  life 
insurance  companies  in  individual  life  sales. 

So  call  the  USLIFE  company  nearest  you 
for  more  information.  If  you  prefer,  just  write 
Dept.  M,  USLIFE  Corporation,  125  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York,  NY  10038.  Phone:  212-709-6226. 

We'll  show  you  why  having  a  choice  of  poli- 
cies is  the  most  rational  way  to  buy  one. 

•Not  yet  available  In  all  states. 


IR1IFE 

life  is  a  family  affair 

Our  family  of  life  insurance  companies:  The  United  States  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  NY  212-709-6360 
I  >LIFE  Life  Insurance  Company  of  California,  Pasadena,  CA  213-795-0401  •  Great  National  Life,  Dallas,  TX  214-357-1861 
Old  Line  Life,  Milwaukee,  Wl  414-271-2820  •  All  American  Life,  Chicago,  IL  312-399-6500 
Lincoln  Liberty  Life,  Des  Moines,  IA  515-225-2000 


Wall  Street  anal)  }sts  see  sti  rj?  ig  profit  gains  for  next)  'ear.  But  so 
of  the  tint  is  coming  off  their  rose-colored  glasses. 
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By  Steve  Kichen 
and  Leslie  Pittel 


^Iecurities  analysts  are  opti- 
ifckmistic  by  nature  but  cautious 
\Jby  experience.  On  the  whole, 
fey  are  predicting  that  corporate 
.rnings  will  be  up  30%  next  year. 
Id  that's  on  top  of  projected  19% 
ins  in  1983. 

3ut  now  the  caution  creeps  in. 
'  my  of  the  analysts  are  starting  to 
:  m  their  Bull  Market  enthusiasm  a 

.  "On  balance,  earnings  estimates 
If  declining,"  says  Stan  Levine,  a 
lie  president  at  Lynch,  Jones  & 
!  an.  His  firm  maintains  the  Institu- 
:  nal  Brokers  Estimate  System, 
I  tich  tracks  Wall  Street's  consensus 
:nings  estimates  for  nearly  2,800 
.  npanies.  "As  we  approach  year- 
id,  we  can  see  that  the  actual  earn- 
Is  growth  in  1983  will  be  somewhat 
iver  than  the  current  forecast,"  Le- 
Jae  explains.  Never  mind,  though, 
ifen  trimmed  a  bit,  the  1984  esti- 
Jites  are  still  impressive. 
Should  you  bet  your  bucks  on  what 
::  analysts  think?  In  recent  years, 
1  analysts'  record  has  been  surpris- 

;ly  good.  Last  year,  at  the  tail  end  of 
:!:  recession  (Forbes,  Nov.  22,  1982), 
ly  anticipated  that  96%  of  The 
:  rbes  500s  firms  would  post  earnings 
:1ns  for  1983.  More  than  70%  should 
j:et  that  prediction. 

/Vhat  about  calling  the  shots  on  in- 

ldual  companies?  The  analysts 
:jln't  do  too  badly  there,  either.  For 
iimple,  the  experts  expected  Ameri- 


l  Broadcasting  to  earn  $5.64  per 
Sire  in  1982  and  Central  Soya  to  earn 
i  76  in  1983.  Actual  earnings  for 
:ftse  two  firms  were  $5.54  and  $1.68, 
||  respectively. 

Of  course,  even  the  pros 
I  aren't  always  right.  Crane 

Corp.  lost  $0.33  a  share 
in  1982,  a  far  cry  from 
the  $0.79  gain  expect- 
ed  by   tbe  experts. 
Ford  Motor,  Mattel 
and  Mead  also  did 
much  worse  than 
expected. 
Bet  your  last  dol- 


lar on  such  esti- 
mates? No.  But 
as  a  rough  guide 
they  are  useful. 
The  table  on  the 
following  pages  in- 
cludes IBES  con- 
sensus estimates 
for   the  majority 
of     The  Forbes 
500s  companies 
(Forbes,   May  9). 
We  eliminated  the 


127  firms  where  fewer  than  three  earn- 
ings projections  were  available  for  ei- 
ther 1983  or  1984,  so  there  are  681 
companies  in  our  report. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  large  flock  of 
analysts  follow  many  of  The  Forbes 
500s  companies.  For  example,  there 
were  35  professionals  who  contribut- 
ed estimates  for  IBM  and  29  for  Mobil. 

Pay  special  attention  to  the  last  col- 
umn in  our  table.  It  presents  the 
"confidence  factor,"  a  statistical  mea- 


Actual  earnings  for  1983  are  now  esti- 
mated at  $6.07.  Risk-takers  who 
leaned  toward  the  higher  estimates 
and  bought  shares  last  fall  at  $9  more 
than  trebled  their  money. 

Where  to  look  for  similar  situations 
in  1984?  There  could  be  good  pickings 
along  with  high  risk  among  steel,  alu- 
minum and  oil  service  stocks.  These 
days  many  of  these  stocks  carry  low 
confidence  factors. 

Then  there's  Chrysler,  again.  Ana- 


How  we  get  the  numbers 


Tlhe  relatively  simple  numbers  on  the  following  pages  are  the  end 
product  of  a  great  deal  of  sophisticated  work  by  the  Institutional 
Brokers  Estimate  System,  a  division  of  Lynch,  Jones  &  Ryan,  a  New  York 
brokerage  firm.  IBES  uses  questionnaires,  computers  and  direct  contact 
to  gather  earnings  estimates  on  almost  2,800  firms,  polling  more  than 
1,300  security  analysts  at  80  brokerage  houses.  Then  The  Boston  Co. 
calls  its  IBM  mainframe  computers  into  action.  Out  come  consensus 
estimates  and  standard  deviations.  These  are  the  numbers  we  use  to 
determine  our  confidence  factors. 

All  these  data  are  available  either  in  printed  form  or  through  on-line 
time-sharing.  This  year,  however,  Forbes  used  the  newest  link  to  IBES — 
Micro/Scan  computer  software  developed  by  ISYS  Corp.  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  This  system  was  created  by  35-year-old  Larry  Moore,  president  of 
ISYS.  His  idea:  Figure  out  a  way  to  circumvent  time-sharing  by  using  a 
personal  computer  to  access  investment-oriented  information.  Moore's 
concept  was  refined  and  developed  by  his  colleague,  computer  whiz  Josef 
Polak,  an  ISYS  vice  president. 

The  secret  is  a  disk,  chock-full  of  data,  that  Micro/Scan  mails  every 
month  to  subscribers.  With  it,  almost  anyone  who  owns  a  microcom- 
puter can  screen  stocks  in  seconds.  The  system  can  also  convert  reports 
into  popular  electronic  spreadsheet  formats,  such  as  VisiCalc  and  Lotus 
T2-3.  In  addition  to  IBES,  a  variety  of  major  databases  are  now  available 
through  Micro/Scan,  and  the  8,400-firm  Disclosure,  Inc.  library  is  coming 
soon.  Those  money  managers  who  can't  wait  for  their  monthly  disk  to 
arrive  can  update  more  quickly  by  telephone. 

Anyone  can  buy  the  service,  but  it  is  designed — and  priced — for  institu- 
tional investors.  Software  alone  costs  up  to  $9,500. 


sure  of  how  well  analysts  agree  on 
their  earnings  estimates.  This  indi- 
cates whether  the  projections  cluster 
together  or  fall  all  over  the  lot.  When 
it  comes  to  IBM,  for  example,  there  is 
"very  high"  agreement  among  the  an- 
alysts about  1984  profitability.  This 
means  that  if  the  company  earns 
much  more  or  less  than  $10.38  a 
share  next  year,  Wall  Streeters  will  be 
surprised. 

Because  many  of  The  Forbes  500s 
companies  are  large,  stable  firms,  our 
tables  are  full  of  very  high  or  high 
confidence  ratings.  But  long-shot  op- 
portunities exist  in  situations  where 
security  analysts  have  wildly  differing 
opinions,  provided  you  pick  the  right 
estimate  from  the  widely  varying 
guesses. 

That  was  true  for  Chrysler  last  year. 
We  reported  a  consensus  estimate  of 
$2.96  a  share.  But  the  13  projections 
that  constituted  this  figure  ranged 
from  a  low  of  $1.25  to  a  high  of  $4.65. 


lysts  evidently  aren't  total  believers 
in  its  recovery.  Earnings  estimates  for 
next  year  range  from  $4.65  to  $12.61. 
That's  enough  difference  of  opinion  to 
receive  a  very  low  confidence  factor. 

Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
market  has  little  mercy  when  it 
catches  the  analysts  asleep.  Last  year 
both  Baldwin-United  and  Digital 
Equipment  carried  average  confidence 
factors.  That's  a  big  reason  share 
prices  dropped  so  sharply  when  the 
firms  didn't  live  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  experts. 

What  do  all  these  figures  indicate 
about  the  stock  market  as  a  whole?  If 
the  estimates  are  correct,  the  recent 
price  on  the  Dow  industrials  repre- 
sents a  multiple  of  only  8.7  times 
probable  1984  earnings.  On  that  basis 
the  market  looks  cheaper  than  it  does 
on  its  current  P/E  multiple  of  1 1 .9.  No 
wonder  there  is  a  relatively  high  de- 
gree of  bullishness  on  The  Street 
these  days.  ■ 
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HAT'S  IN  A 
GNOME? 


THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  SECONDARY  MORTGAGE  MARKET 
ARE  NO  SECRET  AT  FREDDIE  MAC. 


To  most,  the  secondary  mortgage 
market  is  an  incredible  maze.  But 
thanks  to  our  valued  consultants — the 
gnomes  of  the  secondary  mortgage 
market — Freddie  Mac  is  able  to  lead 
you  to  the  opportunities  within  it. 

You  see,  the  gnomes  know  all.  And 
when  they  proposed  an  exclusive 
partnership  with  Freddie  Mac,  we  alone 
became  privy  to  their  extraordinary 
wisdom. 

Since  that  historic  event,  the  gnomes 
have  helped  us  create  securities  and 
mortgage  programs  that  benefit  inves- 
tors and  lenders  alike. 

Freddie  Mac  buys  and  pools  mortgages,  then 
sells  securities  backed  by  them.  Our  securities 
are  not  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the 
United  States  or  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
and  are  sold  only  by  means  of  an  offering  circular. 

Freddie  Mac,  Communications  Services 
1776  G  Street,  N.W.,  PO.  Box  37248 
Washington,  D.C.  20013-7248 


One  shining  example  is  our 
Mortgage  Participation  Certificate  (PC). 
With  nearly  $60  billion  of  them  sold— 
far  more  than  our  closest  competitor's 
conventional  mortgage-backed 
security — our  PC  is  the  most  liquid 
security  of  its  kind. 

Lenders  benefit,  too.  By  swapping 
their  mortgages  for  Freddie  Mac  PCs, 
they're  able  to  minimize  interest-rate 
risk  and  improve  their  asset/liability 
management. 

What  can  all  this  mean  for  you? 
According  to  Uri,  our  chief  gnome,  the 
opportunities  of  the  secondary 


mortgage  market  grow  larger  evi 
day.  So  write  us  for  more  inforrru 
The  gnomes  are  eager  to  share 
secrets  with  you,  and  so  are  we. 

The  GNOMES  KNG 

Freddi 
Ma 


Peering  into  the  crystal  ball:  a  look  at  1 984  earnings 


Wall  Street  analysts  think  most  of  the  following  Forbes  factor.  If  the  confidence  factor  is  high,  that  means  the 
500s  companies  will  show  big  gains  next  year.  Com-  analysts  are  in  close  agreement  on  their  estimates.  A 
pare  each  earnings  estimate  to  the  analyst  confidence    low  confidence  factor  means  the  opposite. 

 Earnings  per  share*   %  change   1984  estimate  


Recent 

1983 

1984 

1984  vs.  1983 

number  of 

confidence 

impany 

price 

1982 

 estimate 

estimates 

P/E 

analysts 

factor 

VIP 

104% 

$3.31 

$4.45 

$5.81 

30.6% 

18.0 

15 

hi  eh 

MR 

30% 

-1.00 

2.03 

3.82 

88.2 

8.1 

22 

low 

RA  Svcs 

50 

3.43 

4.47 

5.26 

17.7 

9.5 

5' 

high 

ibott  Labs 

51% 

2.37 

2.82 

3.33 

18.1 

15.4 

27 

very  high 

ivanced  Micro  Devices 

30Vs 

0.39 

0.88 

1.40 

59.1 

21.5 

22 

low 

atna  Life  &  Casualty 

35% 

5.80 

4.13 

5.00 

21.1 

7.2 

24 

low 

filiated  Bankshares  of  Colo 

24% 

2.97 

3.06 

3.52 

15.0 

7.0 

4 

high 

F  Ahmanson 

31 

-1.88 

3.43 

6.17 

79.9 

5.0 

11 

low 

r  Products  &  Chemicals 

45% 

3.68 

3.60 

4.46 

23.9 

10.2 

23 

average 

bertson's 

27% 

1.91 

2.09 

2.43 

16.3 

11.5 

16 

very  high 

co  Standard 

37% 

2.95 

2.77 

3.53 

27.4 

10.7 

9 

high 

(exander  &  Alexander  Svcs 

20 

0.57 

1.11 

1.64 

47.7 

12.2 

13 

low 

legheny  Intl 

30% 

0.21 

0.62 

3.67 

491.9 

8.4 

6 

low 

legheny  Power  System 

25% 

3.41 

3.53 

3.69 

4.5 

7.0 

20 

very  high 

lied  Bancshares 

31% 

2.78 

3.29 

3.79 

15.2 

8.3 

9 

very  high 

lied  Corp 

56% 

6.22 

5.80 

7.48 

29.0 

7.5 

18 

high 

'lied  Stores 

Sl'/s 

4.41 

5.67 

6.41 

13.1 

8.0 

18 

average 

lis-Chalmers 

16% 

-17.24 

-10.38 

0.14 

NM 

NM 

8 

very  low 

uminum  Co  of  America 

44 

-0.15 

1.68 

4.35 

158.9 

10.1 

23 

very  low 

(WAX 

24% 

-6.53 

-2.58 

0.77 

NM 

31.9 

16 

very  low 

nerada-Hess 

30  Va 

2.00 

3.11 

4.29 

37.9 

7.0 

18 

low 

nerican  Brands 

55% 

6.55 

7.13 

7.94 

11.4 

7.0 

13 

very  high 

nerican  Broadcasting  Cos 

61% 

5.54 

5.86 

7.03 

20.0 

8.8 

22 

high 

nerican  Can 

43% 

1.12 

3.62 

4.51 

24.6 

9.6 

9 

average 

nerican  Cyanamid 

53% 

2.74 

3.44 

4.52 

31.4 

11.9 

15 

average 

nerican  Electric  Power 

18% 

2.03 

2.18 

2.36 

8.3 

8.0 

19 

very  high 

nerican  Express 

34  Va 

3.02 

3.59 

4.12 

14.8 

8.3 

18 

very  high 

merican  General 

22% 

2.41 

2.87 

3.30 

15.0 

6.8 

18 

average 

nerican  Home  Products 

51% 

3.59 

4.00 

4.49 

12.3 

1.1.5 

28 

very  high 

nerican  Hospital  Supply 

4:5  yk 

2.43 

2.82 

3.33 

18.1 

13.7 

26 

very  high 

[nerican  Intl  Group 

64% 

5.61 

6.30 

7.24 

14.9 

8.9 

25 

high 

nerican  Medical  Intl 

27% 

1.69 

2.07 

2.52 

21.7 

11.1 

28 

very  high 

nerican  Motors 

7% 

-2.85 

-2.77 

0.23 

NM 

35.0 

8 

very  low 

[nerican  Natl  Insurance 

20% 

2.38 

2.67 

2.94 

10.1 

7.0 

3 

high 

merican  Natural  Resources 

41% 

6.77 

6.48 

6.82 

5.2 

6.1 

15 

very  high 

[nerican  S&L  Assn  of  Fla 

15 

-2.54 

2.32 

4.26 

83.6 

3.5 

5 

very  low 

merican  Standard 

35  Va 

1.30 

2.42 

3.76 

55.4 

9.3 

11 

low 

nerican  Stores 

40% 

2.61 

3.27 

3.90 

19.3 

10.3 

11 

average 

nerican  Telephone  &  Tel 

62% 

8.06 

8.33 

9.35 

12.2 

6.7 

30 

high 

meriTrust 

43 

6.69 

6.00 

7.01 

16.8 

6.1 

8 

high 

nfac 

28 

2.27 

0.78 

2.81 

260.3 

10.0 

10 

low 

nSouth  Bancorp 

33% 

4.21 

4.53 

4.95 

9.3 

6.8 

7 

very  high 

nstar 

47% 

4.31 

2.34a 

3.78 

61.5 

12.5 

3 

average 

iderson,  Clayton 

27 

4.47 

1.75a 

3.16 

80.6 

8.5 

6 

average 

theuser-Busch 

71l/2 

5.68 

6.56 

7.51 

14.5 

9.5 

21 

very  high 

— — —  

•pie  Computer 

Oil/ 

1  .Uo 

i 

1  .dU 

11  7 

ZZ.  f 

117 
11./ 

11 

very  low 

cher-Daniels-Midland 

22% 

2.03 

1.16a 

2.27 

95.7 

10.0 

15 

low 

izona  Public  Svc 

24 

3.30 

3.35 

3.43 

2.4 

7.0 

19 

very  high 

kla 

23% 

1.90 

1.90 

2.43 

24.0 

9.8 

17 

average 

mco 

19 

-5.41 

-3.56 

1.65 

NM 

11.5 

15 

very  low 

mstrong  World  Industries 

27% 

0.95 

2.26 

3.12 

38.1 

8.9 

14 

low 

Urco 

29% 

-2.40 

2.19 

3.96 

80.8 

7.4 

16 

very  low 

i  nland  Oil 

28% 

5.27 

2.30 

4.90 

113.0 

5.8 

8 

very  low 

sociated  Dry  Goods 

65% 

4.31 

5.58 

6.48 

16.1 

10.1 

17 

high 

lantic  Bancorp 

23% 

2.40 

2.67 

3.00 

12.4 

7.8 

3 

very  high 

1  fiscal  years  ending  June*  through  May  of  the  following  year,  a:  Actual  1983  earnings.  NM:  Not  meaningful 


Source  Institutional  Broken  Estimate  System  (IRES),  a  service  of  Lynch,  Jones  &  Ryan  via  Micro/Scan  from  /.V)S  Corp. 
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Peering  into  the  crystal  ball:  a  look  at  1984  earnings 


Earnings  per  share"   %  change   1984  estimate- 


Recent 

1983 

1984 

1984  vs.  1983 

number  of 

confidenc 

Company 

price 

1982 

 estimates  

estimates 

P/E 

analysts 

tattc 

Atlantic  Richfield 

45% 

$6.61 

$6.29 

$7.07 

1 2.47o 

6.5 

34 

higl 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

38 

1.71 

1.86a 

2.20 

18.3 

17.3 

16 

very  higl 

Avco 

34% 

3.02 

3.84 

4.62 

20.3 

7.4 

7 

averag 

Avnet 

42% 

1.64 

1.43a 

2.19 

53.1 

19.5 

12 

averagi 

Avon  Products 

1/11/ 
JAVA 

LJTi 

2.54 

3.03 

1  Q  2 

i  y.o 

o.U 

1  7 

1  f 

lov 

Baker  Intl 

20% 

3.60 

-  0.38 

1.35 

NM 

15.3 

29 

very  lov 

Bally  Manufacturing 

22% 

3.20 

1.55 

2.39 

54.2 

9.4 

12 

very  lov 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Elec 

31% 

4.07 

4.37 

4.47 

2.3 

7.1 

19 

very  higl 

Bank  of  New  York 

29  Ve 

4.21 

4.67 

5.05 

8.1 

5.8 

6 

very  higl 

Bank  of  Virginia 

oVV2 

A   1  tt 
4.  1  o 

4.72 

5.13 

(2  7 

o.  f 

O 

averag 

BankAmerica 

\9lA 

2.60 

2.89 

3.43 

18.7 

5.7 

29 

averag 

Bankers  Trust  New  York 

43% 

7.95 

8.35 

9.14 

9.5 

4.8 

26 

higl 

Barnett  Banks  of  Florida 

39 '/2 

3.94 

4.47 

5.03 

12.5 

7.9 

17 

very  higl 

Baxter  Travenol  Labs 

55% 

2.64 

3.18 

3.81 

19.8 

14.6 

26 

very  higl 

BayBanks 

16.1/ 

£   2  2 
J.JJ 

5.17 

5.92 

1  A  Q 

/I  1 

0. 1 

O 

nigl 

Beatrice  Foods 

30 

3.06 

3.23 

3.61 

11.8 

8.3 

15 

Becton,  Dickinson 

40  Vi 

3.63 

1.87 

3.15 

68.4 

12.9 

19 

averag 

Beneficial 

33% 

1.34 

3.81 

4.36 

14.4 

7.7 

7 

averag 

Best  Products 

36  Va 

2.45 

2.88 

3.61 

25.3 

10.1 

12 

lov 

Bethlehem  Steel 

1A 

Z4 

22  6  A 
— 00.04 

-7.28 

3.00 

IN  IV1 

o.U 

1  J 

very  lov 

Beverly  Enterprises 

27% 

1.33 

1.61 

2.02 

25.5 

13.6 

8 

very  higl 

Big  Three  Industries 

23  Vs 

2.08 

1.48 

2.18 

47.3 

10.6 

15 

lov 

Black  &  Decker  Mfg 

24% 

0.41 

1.08 

1.98 

83.3 

12.6 

12 

lov 

Blue  Bell 

367b 

2.92 

3.99 

4.73 

18.5 

7.8 

12 

hig] 

Boeing 

2 Q 
oo 

2  m 

o.UZ 

3.70 

4.03 

Q  O 
o.y 

Q  A 

y.4 

ly 

averag 

Boise  Cascade 

41 

0.26 

2.24 

4.22 

88.4 

9.7 

19 

higl 

Borden 

577s 

4.83 

6.76 

7.74 

14.5 

7.5 

7 

averag 

Borg-Warner 

48% 

3.90 

4.17 

5.56 

33.3 

8.8 

9 

averag 

Boston  Edison 

27'/4 

3.18 

3.68 

3.82 

3.8 

7.1 

12 

hig 

Bristol-Myers 

40  /s 

2.97 

3.41 

1  A  Q 
14. o 

1  2  £ 

")  7 

very  hig] 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas 

32'/« 

4.60 

4.73 

5.13 

8.5 

6.3 

8 

very  higl 

Brown-Forman  Distillers 

31% 

3.76 

3.62 

4.00 

10.5 

7.8 

5 

averag 

Brown  Group 

3278 

2.78 

3.22 

3.76 

16.8 

8.7 

10 

hig 

Browning-Ferris  Industries 

3974 

2.07 

2.40 

3.02 

25.8 

13.2 

13 

very  higl 

Brunswick 

A  OS/ 

—  1  .Zo 

4.74 

5.68 

1  O  Q 

ly.o 

Q  7  ' 
O.  f 

D 

o 

averag 

Burlington  Industries 

38 

1.85 

3.08 

4.80 

55.8 

7.9 

10 

lov 

Burlington  Northern 

10474 

4.65 

8.87 

11.07 

24.8 

9.5 

21 

lov 

Burroughs 

507s 

2.17 

4.51 

5.54 

22.8 

9.2 

20 

averag 

CBI  Industries 

33 

5.06 

2.84 

3.16 

11.3 

10.5 

12 

lov 

LBS 

4.U1 

6.78 

8.19 

zU.o 

y.3 

very  higl 

CBT 

30 

5.36 

4.96 

5.61 

13.1 

5.4 

4  ■ 

very  higl 

CIGNA 

457s 

6.38 

5.93 

6.85 

15.5 

6.6 

27 

averag 

CPC  Intl 

39  Vi 

4.80 

4.42 

5.23 

18.3 

7.6 

19 

higl 

CSX 

75% 

8.10 

6.38 

9.12 

42.9 

8.2 

22 

lov 

Cabot 

27 '/i 

2.77 

2.14 

2.73 

27.6 

10.1 

10 

averag 

Cameron  Iron  Works 

1874 

5.02 

0. 1  la 

0.80 

627.3 

23.4 

8 

very  lov 

Campbell  Soup 

577. 

4.64 

^  1 

O .  lOd 

^  81 

J .  O  1 

13.3 

9.9 

18 

very  higl 

Capital  Cities  Communications 

145'/2 

7.25 

X  41 

O.t  1 

10.08 

19.9 

14.4 

19 

higl 

Capital  Holding 

35  »/2 

3.98 

4.44 

4.97 

11.9 

7.1 

24 

very  higl 

Carnation 

497s 

5.21 

5.64 

6.19 

9.8 

8.1 

13 

very  higl 

Carolina  Power  &  Light 

24 

3.17 

3.24 

3.45 

6.5 

7.0 

19 

very  higl 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores 

2278 

1.51 

1.93 

2.51 

30.1 

9.0 

18 

averagi 

Castle  &  Cooke 

17'/8 

0.17 

-1.85a 

1.24 

NM 

13.8 

8 

lov 

Caterpillar  Tractor 

43 

-2.04 

-3.19 

2.77 

NM 

15.5 

21 

very  lov 

Celanese 

777. 

0.05 

5.06 

7.94 

56.9 

9.8 

22 

lov 

Centel 

38'/> 

3.96 

4.24 

4.72 

•11.3 

8.2 

19 

higl 

Centerre  Bancorp 

25 '/4 

3.04 

3.18 

4.02 

26.4 

6.3 

3 

averag 

'For  fiscal  years  endingjune  through  May  of  the  following  year  a:  Actual  1983  earnings  NM:  Not  meaningful 


Source  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES).  a  service  of  Lynch,  Jones  c-  Ryan  via  Micro  Scan  from  fS)S  Corn 
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mmunication  Concepts  from  AT&T: 


iowto 


of  the  time 


Today,  with  the  sheer  volume  of  informa 
tion  being  transmitted,  the  necessity 


of 

having  to  retransmit  data  that  was  garbled  is 
not  only  inefficient  and  nonproductive,  it  can 
double  the  time  it  takes  to  receive  accurate  data. 
The  engineers,  scientists,  and  marketing  exec- 
utives of  the  AT&T  Network  have  developed 
communication  concepts  that  allow  you  to  be 
certain  that  what  you  send  is  what  they  get— the 
first  time,  99.5%  of  the  time. 
Consider  this  scenario:  You  have  an  inquiry  response  system  that  provides  information  on 
demand.  This  data  is  virtually  error-free.  You  select  among  a  variety  of  transmission  speeds. 
Retransmissions,  practically  nil.  Downtime,  minimal. 

The  concept  is  Data  Management  through  AT&T's  Data  Information  Systems.  And  with 
Dataphone®  Digital  Service,  you  are  able  to  transmit  56,000  bits  of  information  each  second, 
accurately  and  reliably.  In  fact,  99.5%  accurate,  99.9%  reliable.  At  any  speed. 

How?  Digital  transmission  through  the  most  powerful  communication  network  in  the  world, 
the  AT&T  Network.  Digital  eliminates  the  problems  created  by  noise  and  distortion  over  dis- 
tance. The  flexibility  and  back-up  system  of  the  AT&T  Network  monitors  accuracy,  notes 
trouble  spots  and  takes  corrective  action.  The  Network  can  even  tell  you  the  location  of  the 
problem  even  if  it's  your  own  equipment.  %ur  people  have  more  time  to  do  productive  work 
because  troubles  and  retransmissions  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

As  part  of  a  Telemarketing  (marketing  over  distance)  operation,  the  superior  performance 
of  Dataphone  Digital  Service  allows  your  people  and  their  customers  to  benefit  from  a  more 
responsive,  sleeker,  more  reliable  form  of  transmitted  information.  It  not  only  can  get  more  out 
of  a  second,  it  can  get  more  out  of  a  penny. 

Dataphone  Service  is  part  of  the  family  of  ACCUNET*  Digital  Services. 
The  family  includes  ACCUNET  T  1.5  Service,  which  provides  a  higher  capacity  alternative 
suitable  for  both  voice  and  data  communication  needs. 

ACCUNET  Reserved  1.5  Service,  the  heart  of  a  video  teleconferencing  system. 
ACCUNET  Packet  Service,  the  packet-switching  service  that  provides  a  more  economical 
means  of  data  transport. 

Together,  they  offer  a  family  of  digital  services  in  data,  voice  and  video  to  meet  the  high- 
volume  needs  of  large  corporations. 

To  find  out  how  AT&T  can  help  you  tailor  a  high-performance  data  system  that  puts 
the  Network  to  work  for  you,  call  \  gQO  821"2121. 

Expanding  your  ability  to  communicate. 


AT&T 


-vice  mark  of  AT&T 


"WithFirstTeamwork, 
you  get  specialists  in 

rmutyeaucation, 
government 


Clark  Bumis 
Government,  Health 


"At  First  Chicago,  teams  of  industry  special- 
ists deliver  exactly  what  you  need.  Whether 
through  municipal  financing,  bond  under- 
writing; or  cash  management,  the  First 
Teamwork  commitment  is  to  serve  the 
complex  financial  needs  of  municipalities, 
health  care  facilities  and  educational 
institutions. 

"Since  1872.  First  Chicago  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  consistency  and 
innovation  in  government,  health  and 
education  services.  Starting  with  products 
like  tax-exempt  commercial  paper  and 
demand  notes.  And  followed  by  specialized 
products  such  as  financial  futures  and  inter- 
est rate  swaps.  It's  what  you  expect  from 
the  product  innovators  at  First  Chicago. 

"The  hallmark  of  financial  leadership 
is  more  than  just  'deal'  making.  It's  a  total 
commitment  to  building  lasting  partner- 
ships with  our  customers.  A  relationship 
focused  on  your  needs.  That's  what  makes 
First  Teamwork  special. 

"See  how  our  commitment  can 
benefit  you.  Call  me.  Clark  Burrus.  at 
(312)  7327997." 


7  Tw 

lames  U  Syleii^  III 
'Sen  xe  I  >n*/i<i'ts .  Mm 
\1 


Atlanta — Baltimore — Boston — Chicago— Cleveland  - 
Denver—  Houston — Los  Angeles— Miami — New  York— 
San  Francisco— Washington.  D.C.— Abu  Dhabi— Athens— Barcelona— 
Beijing— Buenos  Aires— Cairo— Calgary— Caracas— Cardiff— Dubai- 
Dublin  — Dusseldorf — Edinburgh — Frankfurt— Geneva — Guernsey — 
Hong  Kong — Jakarta — Kano — Kingston — Lagos — London — Madrid — 
Manila— Mexico  City— Milan— Munich— Nairobi  — Panama  City- 
Paris— Port  Harcourt— Rome— Santiago— Sao  Paulo— Seoul— 
Sharjah — Singapore — Stockholm — Sydney —Tokyo  —Toronto — 
Warsaw— Zurich 


FIRST  CHICAGO 

The  First  National  Bankof  Chicago 


FIRST  TEAM 

   * 
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Peering  into  the  crystal  ball:  a  look  at  1 984  earnings 


 Earnings  per  share' — 

'Vu  change 

— 1984  est  mute 

Recent 

198} 

1984 

1984  vs.  1983 

number  of 

enn  i  lHpni 

v. '  1 1 1 1 IUCU 

Company 

price 

1982 

 estimates  

estimates 

P/E 

analysts 

fact 

Central  &  South  West 

19% 

S2.82 

$2.96 

$3. 13 

5.7% 

6.4 

24 

very  hig 

Central  Illinois  Pub  Svc 

15% 

1.81 

1.93 

2.03 

5.2 

7.7 

8 

hm  '• 

Central  Soya 

15% 

.1.28 

1.68a 

1.96 

16.7 

7.8 

4 

averaj 

Centran 

17'/2 

2.13 

2.72 

3.38 

24.3 

5.2 

3 

very  lo' 

Champion  International 

23% 

0.45 

1.61 

3.03 

88.2 

7.8 

20 

lo< 

Chase  Manhattan 

47 

1 1.27 

1  1  ^8 

I  1  .JO 

11.0 

4.1 

28 

averaj 

Chemical  New  York 

41'/2 

8.70 

8.57 

9.40 

9.7 

4.4 

19 

avera{ 

Chesebrough-Pond's 

40% 

3.56 

3.56 

4.09 

14.9 

9.8 

18 

very  hig 

Chrysler 

29% 

-1.28 

6.07 

8.80 

45.0 

3.4 

18 

very  lo' 

Chubb 

62% 

6.03 

7.60 

8.29 

9.1 

7.5 

24 

averag- 

Cincinnati Gas  &  Elec 

13% 

2.75 

2.75 

7  8^ 

i.OJ 

3.6 

4.8 

16 

ing 

Cincinnati  Milacron 

29  % 

0.97 

-0.42 

1.04 

NM 

28.0 

16 

very  loi 

Citicorp 

33'/. 

5.33 

6.32 

7.10 

12.3 

4.7 

32 

hie 

Citizens  &  Southern  Ga 

UVi 

1.72 

1.82 

2.06 

13.2 

6.6 

9 

averag 

Citizens  Fidelity 

30% 

3.30 

3.56 

4.02 

12.9 

7.5 

6 

h'g 

City  Investing 

}v  - 

2.86 

J.OZ 

33.7 

6.7 

8 

averag 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 

20% 

3.01 

3.11 

3.15 

1.3 

6.6 

16 

hig 

Clorox 

28  % 

1.90 

2.72a 

3.07 

12.8 

9.2 

15 

very  hig 

Coastal  Corp 

35 

2.65 

3.76 

4.27 

13.6 

8.2 

11 

averag 

Coca-Cola 

52% 

3.95 

4.24 

4.95 

16.7 

10.7 

25 

hig 

Colgate-Palmolive 

24 

2.41 

Z.JU 

1  71 

Z.  /  I 

8.4 

8.9 

14 

hie 
p 

Colonial  Penn  Group 

21 

1.82 

2.65 

2.95 

11.3 

7.1 

9 

averag 

Colt  Inds 

48% 

1.24 

3.79 

4.99 

31.7 

9.8 

6 

averag 

Columbia  Gas  System 

33'/» 

5.10 

4.20 

4.81 

14.5 

6.9 

1 1 

averag 

Combined  International 

37% 

2.96 

3.68 

4.19 

13.9 

9.0 

22 

averag 

Combustion  Engineering 

32  Vi 

4.77 

}  Af* 

0.40 

13.9 

8.3 

12 

lo 

Commerce  Clearing  House 

57 

3.50 

3.32 

4.44 

33.7 

12.8 

8 

hig 

Commerce  Union 

19'/4 

2.61 

2.96 

3.26 

10.1 

5.9 

5 

averag 

Commonwealth  Edison 

27% 

3.75 

4.04 

4.18 

3.5 

6.7 

21 

very  hig 

Communications  Satellite 

38% 

2.70 

2.97 

3.28 

10.4 

11.8 

17 

averag 

Computervision 

39 

1.18 

1  -OU 

1  87 

1.0/ 

43.8 

20.9 

22 

averag 

ConAgra 

31'/« 

2.56 

2.95 

3.56 

20.7 

8.8 

4 

averag 

Consolidated  Edison 

23% 

3.55 

3.79 

3.87 

2.1 

6.2- 

20 

hig 

Consolidated  Foods 

48 '/a 

5.39 

5.75a 

6.25 

8.7 

7.7 

18 

very  hig 

Consolidated  Freightways 

55% 

4.08 

4.75 

5.66 

19.2 

9.9 

21 

hig 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas 

32% 

3.90 

a  m 

a 

4.jU 

11.9 

7.3 

16 

his 

Consumers  Power 

19'/4 

3.16 

3.19 

3.22 

0.9 

6.0 

16 

h  1 1 

Continental  Corp 

30'/« 

2.04 

1.35 

2.21 

63.7 

13.6 

23 

very  lo' 

Continental  Group 

47  % 

4.80 

5.15 

6.54 

27.0 

7.3 

13 

averag 

Continental  Illinois 

21'/2 

2.12 

3.09 

3.97 

28.5 

5.4 

27 

lo- 

Continental  Telecom 

24 

2.28 

Z.03 

15.9 

8.4 

21 

■~.it: 

Control  Data 

46  % 

4.11 

A  A1 

c  "  o 

j.ay 

26.2 

8.3 

19 

hit.' 

Convergent  Technologies 

18% 

0.42 

0.44 

1.04 

136.4 

17.6 

15 

lo- 

Cooper  Industries 

33 

2.75 

1.39 

2.57 

84.9 

12.9 

20 

lo- 

Corning  Glass  Works 

75% 

3.52 

4.37 

6.02 

37.8 

12.5 

10 

lo- 

Cox  Communications 

2.31 

z.o  i 

O.IO 

11  1 
Z  1 . 1 

14.  f 

1  Q 

very  hig 

Crane 

29 

-0.33 

—  l  .zu 

2  27 

NM 

8.8 

3 

very  lo' 

Cray  Research 

47% 

1.38 

1  7£ 

l./O 

i  in 

Z.oU 

31.4 

20.7 

12 

very  hig 

Crocker  National 

30% 

3.56 

3.24 

4.06 

25.3 

7.5 

14 

averag 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

34% 

3.15 

3.92 

4.65 

18.6 

7.4 

6 

averag 

Crown  Zellerbach 

31% 

-4.86 

2.26 

3.58 

58.4 

8.9 

17 

lo- 

Cummins  Engine 

64  % 

0.21 

-0.13 

9.76 

NM 

6.6 

7 

1 

lo 

Dana 

43'/« 

1.43 

2.63 

4.47 

70.0 

9.7 

13 

Iff 

Dart  &  Kraft 

69% 

6.40 

8.22 

9.35 

13.7 

7.4 

21 

big 

Dayton-Hudson 

35% 

2.06 

2.50 

2.99 

19.6 

11.7 

22 

very  hig 

Dayton  Power  &  Light 

14% 

2.65 

2.70 

2.81 

4.1 

5.1 

11 

r.ig 

Deere  &  Co 

38% 

0.78 

-0.33 

2.66 

NM 

14.3 

23 

very  lo' 

'For  fiscal  years  ending  June  through  May  of  the  following  year,  a:  Actual  1983  earnings.  NM:  Not  meaningful. 


Source  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES).  a  sertice  of  Lyndx  Jones  c-  R\ati  via  Micro  Scan  from  IS\S 
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Peering  into  the  crystal  ball:  a  look  at  1984  earnings 


 Earnings  per  share" — 

%  change 

— 1984  estimate 

Recent 

1983 

1984 

1984  vs.  1983 

number  of 

confidence 

mpany 

price 

1982 

 estimate 

estimates 

P/E 

analysts 

factor 

;lmarva  Power  &  Light 

18 

$2.13 

$2.21 

$2.36 

6.8% 

7.6 

15 

very  high 

ilta  Air  Lines 

36 

0.52 

-2.18a 

3.16 

NM 

11.4 

23 

very  low 

duxe  Check  Printers 

40% 

2.83 

3.25 

3.71 

14.2 

10.9 

13 

very  high 

;posit  Guaranty 

37% 

5.14 

5.53 

6.20 

12.1 

6.1 

3 

high 

;troit  Edison 

15'/4 

I  .  f  D 

o  cia 
Z.U4 

2.09 

2.5 

7.3 

14 

high 

amond  Shamrock 

24% 

2.37 

1.66 

2.45 

47.6 

10.0 

14 

low 

ebold 

88% 

4.80 

5.35 

6.33 

18.3 

14.0 

12 

average 

gital  Equipment 

72  % 

7.53 

5.00a 

7.25 

45.0 

10.0 

35 

high 

alt  Disney  Productions 

62 

3.01 

3.29 

4.44 

45.0 

14.0 

22 

average 

jminion  Bankshares 

19% 

1  1  ft 

Z.Zo 

A. DO 

2.87 

13.4 

6.7 

3 

average 

maldson,  Lufkin  &  fenrette 

17% 

1.41 

1.57 

1.68 

7.0 

10.2 

4 

low 

I  Donnelley  &  Sons 

43  Vi 

2.40 

3.02 

3.49 

15.6 

12.5 

9 

very  high 

irchester  Gas 

14'/2 

1.01 

1.01a 

1.13 

11.9 

12.8 

6 

low 

jver 

29%. 

2.52 

2.12 

2.76 

30.2 

10.7 

7 

average 

jw  Chemical 

36  % 

1  77 

1    1  ^ 

3.52 

63.7 

10.4 

28 

low 

jw  Jones 

48% 

1.41 

1.72 

2.12 

23.3 

22.8 

13 

high 

ravo 

13% 

-0.90 

-0.61 

0.93 

NM 

14.5 

4 

low 

esser  Industries 

20% 

2.19 

0.05 

1.53 

2,960.0 

13.3 

25 

very  low 

du  Pont  de  Nemours 

51% 

3.75 

4.57 

5.88 

28.7 

8.8 

29 

average 

jke  Power 

24% 

o.U  / 

2  cn 

O.  DU 

3.65 

4.3 

6.8 

22 

very  high 

fan  &  Bradstreet 

58% 

2.53 

2.99 

3.59 

20.1 

16.4 

12 

very  high 

jquesne  Light 

16% 

1.75 

2.16 

2.24 

3.7 

7.4 

12 

very  high 

ii&G 

34% 

1.38 

1.61 

1.98 

23.0 

17.2 

10 

very  high 

Systems 

35 

1.21 

1.61 

1.93 

19.9 

18.1 

19 

very  high 

1  stern  Air  Lines 

6 

2  ftT 
— j.oZ 

2  2  1 
—o.ol 

-0.13 

NM 

NM 

11 

very  low 

I  stern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assocs 

24% 

2.91 

1.57 

2.50 

59.2 

9.8 

14 

very  low 

stman  Kodak 

69% 

7.12 

4.76 

6.86 

44.1 

10.1 

20 

average 

ton 

45% 

0.31 

2.52 

4.80 

90.5 

9.5 

16 

low 

ck  Eckerd 

26 

1.90 

1.91a 

2.45 

28.3 

10.6 

14 

high 

i  Paso  Co 

23% 

t  HQ 

1  .Uo 

1  .by 

2.19 

29.6 

10.5 

18 

low 

'  Paso  Electric 

15% 

2.30 

2.40 

2.48 

3.3 

6.1 

5 

high 

ectronic  Data  Systems 

39% 

0.86 

1.05a 

1.30 

23.8 

30.4 

14 

very  high 

nerson  Electric 

60% 

4.37 

4.49 

5.29 

17.8 

11.5 

15 

very  high 

mhart 

56% 

6.53 

6.51 

7.34 

12.7 

7.7 

4 

average 

igelhard 

36% 

T  A  1 

2.41 

L.  16 

3.64 

33.3 

10.1 

10 

low 

vISERCH 

22% 

2.70 

1.99 

2.66 

33.7 

8.5 

20 

average 

itex 

21% 

2.25 

2.65a 

3.12 

17.7 

6.8 

7 

very  high 

mark 

86% 

6.79 

7.00 

8.72 

24.6 

9.9 

9 

average 

hyl 

26% 

2.34 

2.70 

3.16 

17.0 

8.4 

14 

average 

ans  Products 

13% 

-4.11 

-1.09 

0.88 

NM 

15.1 

4 

very  low 

-Cell-O 

39% 

3.25 

3.35 

3.90 

16.4 

10.2 

8 

average 

xon 

39 

4.82 

5.19 

5.74 

10.6 

6.8 

31 

high 

\C 

45% 

4.23 

4.39 

5.52 

25.7 

8.3 

11 

high 

deral  Express 

83% 

4.07 

5.25 

6.22 

18.5 

13.4 

11 

very  high 

deral  Natl  Mortgage  Assn 

25 

-2.20 

1.63 

3.96 

142.9 

6.3 

16 

very  low 

derated  Dept  Stores 

58 

4.79 

6.10 

7.03 

15.2 

8.3 

21 

high 

delcor 

33% 

5.51 

7.18 

7.15 

-0.4 

4.7 

3 

very  high 

nancial  Corp  of  America 

41 

2.40 

7.23 

8.59 

18.8 

4.8 

4 

low 

nancial  Corp  of  Santa  Barbara 

8% 

-2.23 

-1.45 

0.40 

NM 

20.9 

3 

very  low 

restone  Tire  &  Rubber 

20% 

0.04 

2.06 

2.89 

40.3 

7.2 

10 

average 

rst  &  Merchants 

30% 

4.41 

4.74 

5.15 

8.6 

5.9 

3 

average 

rst  American 

19% 

2.76 

2.97 

3.30 

11.1 

5.9 

4 

very  high 

rst  Atlanta 

22 

2.72 

2.91 

3.29 

13.1 

6.7 

7 

very  high 

rst  Bank  System 

55% 

7.37 

7.90 

8.67 

9.7 

6.4 

20 

high 

rst  Chicago 

25% 

3.52 

3.85 

4.34 

12.7 

5.8 

25 

high 

rst  City  Bancorp  Texas 

19% 

3.90 

3.27 

3.84 

17.4 

5.1 

16 

average 

rst  Interstate  Bancorp 

455/8 

5.52 

5.90 

6.75 

14.4 

6.8 

26 

high 

>r  fiscal  years  endingjune  through  May 

of  the  following  ye. 

ir  a:  Actual 

1 9K.-S  earnings 

NM  Not  meaningful 

Source  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES),  <t  service 

of  Lynch,  Jones 

&  Ryan  via  Min  t 

ilScaii  from  ISYS  Corp 
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Peering  into  the  crystal  ball:  a  look  at  1 984  earnings 


 Earnings  per  share  *- 

%  change 

—1984  estimate- 

Recent 

1983 

1984 

1984  vs.  1983 

number  of 

confiden 

Company 

price 

1982 

 estimates  

estimates 

P/E 

analysts 

(ac 

First  Kentucky  Natl 

28  % 

$2.96 

$3.24 

$3.57 

10.2% 

7.9 

5 

First  Tennessee  Natl 

22% 

3.31 

3.34 

3.85 

ICO 

15. >} 

5.9 

5 

his 

First  Union 

A  1 

41 

.  5.01 

5.60 

6.05 

0  n 
o.U 

6.0 

9 

a  vera; 

First  Wisconsin 

OH/ 

3.53 

3.76 

4.18 

1 1 ./ 

5.0 

6 

hi>' 

Fischbach 

42% 

7.59 

7.84 

7.83 

-U.l 

C  A 

5.4 

6 

avcral 

Fleet  Financial  Group 

47 % 

6.36 

6.57 

7.41 

12.8 

6.4 

6 

averaj 

Fleming  Cos 

29 

1.98 

2.34 

2.66 

13.7 

10.9 

7 

rug 

Flickinger 

26 

2.10 

2.42a 

2.77 

14.5 

9.4 

3 

very  hij 

Florida  Power  &  Light 

40 

4.77 

5.20 

5.45 

4.8 

7.3 

22 

1  ■ 

very  hij 

Fluor 

18 

1.94 

1.19 

1.66 

Jy.5 

10.9 

13 

very  la 

Ford  Motor 

66 

-6.22 

1  9  38 

1  6  1 0 

30.0 

4.1 

18 

hi 

Fort  Howard  Paper 

59 'A 

3.43 

3.83 

4.42 

15.4 

13.4 

19 

hd 

Foster  Wheeler 

16% 

1.67 

1.41 

1.51 

1 .1 

10.9 

10 

averaj 

Freeport-McMoRan 

20% 

0.95 

1.34 

2.23 

66.4 

9.1 

16 

very  la 

Fruehaut 

46% 

-2.47 

0.43 

6.24 

1,351-2 

7.5 

5 

averaj 

GATX 

33% 

2.41 

1  43 

9  61 

82.5 

13.0 

9 

lo 

GEICO 

58'/2 

3.83 

4.54 

5.27 

16.1 

11.1 

16 

averaj 

GTE 

A  C  1  / 

45  Vh 

4.70 

5.06 

5.62 

11.1 

0  c\ 
8.U 

LI 

Gannett 

6OV2 

3.39 

3.64 

4.45 

22.3 

13.6 

16 

very  hi) 

Gelco 

18% 

2.51 

-0.87a 

1.52 

NM 

12.1 

9 

very  lo 

General  Cinema 

43% 

2.38 

3  D3 

3  ci9 

16.2 

12.4 

15 

very  hi) 

General  Dynamics 

54 

2.41 

5.01 

6.10 

21.8 

8.9 

20 

averaj 

General  Electric 

53% 

4.00 

4.49 

5.15 

14.7 

10.4 

21 

hij 

General  Foods 

50% 

5.73 

6.21 

6.83 

10.0 

7.4 

17 

very  nig 

General  Instrument 

33  'A 

3.34 

2.18 

3.41 

56.4 

n  -1  ' 

9.7 

12 

lo 

General  Mills 

50% 

4.89 

S  49 

j.t/ 

fit  1 0 
0.17 

12.8 

8.2 

12 

very  hi) 

General  Motors 

76% 

3.09 

11.03 

15.27 

38.4 

5.0 

18 

averaj 

General  Public  Utilities 

7% 

0.55 

0.75 

1.40 

86.7 

5.5 

1 1 

lo 

General  Re 

65 

4.66 

5.01 

5.65 

12.8 

1 1.5 

19 

1  - 

has 

General  Signal 

45% 

3.85 

3.33 

4.21 

26.4 

10.9 

13 

hi) 

General  Tire  &  Rubber 

36>/« 

1.13 

9  7  A 

z.  1 0 

4  71 

70.7 

7.7 

9 

lo 

Genuine  Parts 

44  % 

2.77 

3.03 

3.67 

21.1 

12.1 

17 

hij: 

Georgia-Pacific 

25% 

0.48 

1.73 

2.92 

68.8 

8.8 

22 

lo 

Getty  Oil 

69% 

8.61 

6.85 

8.67 

26.6 

8.0 

27 

Giant  Food 

1 8% 

2.53 

2.80 

3.17 

13.2 

5.8 

3 

averaj 

Gibraltar  Financial  Corp  of  Calif 

12 

-1.91 

1  OR 

1.70 

9  so 

46.0 

4.2 

10 

lo 

Gillette 

49% 

4.45 

4.84 

5.61 

15.9 

8.9 

14 

hi) 

Global  Marine 

10% 

2.71 

1.38 

-1.02 

NM 

NM 

13 

very  lo 

Golden  West  Financial 

23% 

-0.97 

3.40 

4.22 

24.1 

5.7 

14 

1  ~ 
lo 

BF  Goodrich 

29% 

-2.43 

2.19 

4.92 

124.7 

6.1 

13 

very  loi 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 

31% 

3.35 

3  9A 
o.ZO 

39.9 

6.8 

10 

lo 

Gould 

30% 

2.15 

1  01 

9 

Z.04 

38.2 

11.6 

13 

averaj 

WR  Grace 

47% 

5.27 

4.10 

5.18 

26.3 

9.2 

14 

lo 

WW  Grainger 

59% 

3.50 

3.46 

4.44 

28.3 

13.5 

15 

averaj 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa 

53% 

5.06 

5.07 

6.08 

19.9 

8.9 

16 

lo 

Great  Western  Financial 

24% 

-2.68 

Z.oD 

A  17 

81.7 

5.7 

14 

lo 

Greyhound 

23% 

2.29 

1  ^1 
L.o  l 

o.lo 

25.9 

7.4 

12 

averaj 

Grumman 

28% 

2.09 

1.  A  7 
0.0/ 

/I  2  6, 
4.00 

18.8 

6.6 

14 

rug 

Gulf  &  Western  Industries 

26% 

2.24 

3.25a 

3.29 

1.2 

8.2 

9 

averaj 

Gulf  Oil 

45% 

4.98 

4.99 

5.58 

11.8 

8.1 

30 

averaj 

Gult  States  Utilities 

14% 

1.95 

2.27 

2.34 

34 

6.4 

15 

rug 

Gulf  United 

28% 

3.11 

3.26 

3.53 

8.3 

8.1 

5 

hig 

Halliburton 

41% 

4.21 

2.97 

4.08 

37.4 

10.3 

27 

lo- 

Hammer;     i  Paper 

41% 

3.07 

2.77 

4.91 

77.3 

8.5 

7 

lo- 

Harris  Bankcorp 

71% 

6.07 

5.82 

6.40 

10.0 

11.2 

5 

averaj 

Harris  Corp 

36% 

2.42 

1.78a 

2.43 

36.5 

15.1 

23 

lo- 

Hartford  National 

34% 

4.46 

5.76 

6.43 

11.6 

5.4 

3 

averaj 

•For  fiscal  years  ending  June  through  May  of  the  following 

year,  a:  Actual 

1983  earnings 

NM:  Not  meaningful 

Source  Institutional  Brokers.  Estimate  System  (IHFS).  a  service  of  Lynch,  Jones  &  Ry  an  via  Micro  Scan  from  /SYS  Corf\ 
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Skipper  Dennis 
Conner  and 
his  America's 
Cup  crew  may 
rule  the  Seven 
Seas... but  nothing  covers 
the  land  in  between  like  the 
Jeep„  Grand  Wagoneer. 
And  that's  why  Wagoneer 
has  been  made  the  Official 
Vehicle  of  the  America's 
Cup  defenders. 


Like  the  boats  they  sail, 
the  Grand  Wagoneer  was  de- 
signed to  perform  to  the  limit, 
even  under  adverse  condi- 
tions. They  count  on  the  sec- 
urity of  Wagoneer's  remarkable 
Selec-Trac  2-wheel/4-wheel 
drive  system-especially 
when  the  dry  land  is  any- 
thing but  dry 

It's  also  a  comfort  to  know 
that  in  a  Grand  Wagoneer 


the  classic  luxuries  are  stan- 
dard. From  its  genuine 
leather  upholstery  to  its  pre- 
mium sound  system,  quality 
is  never  compromised. 

And  because  it  does  so 
many  things  without  compro- 
mise, Jeep  Grand  Wagoneer 
has  developed  a  singular 
reputation  as  the  perfect 
vehicle  for  that  other  quarter 
of  the  earth's  surface. 


Jeep@  Tl  Grand  Wagoneer.The  Ultimate  Wagon. 

FROM  JEEP  CORPORATION        AVAILABLE  FOR  PURCHASE  OR  LEASE  AT  PARTICIPATING  JEEP  DEALERS 


Choosing  a  computer  company  isn't  easy. 

To  help  you  decide,  we  suggest  you  picture  the  day  a  compul 
or  office  system  arrives  in  your  office. 

When  you  open  a  box  from  IBM,  you'll  discover  that  you  ge 
more  than  simply  the  product  inside.  You  get  the  flexibility  you 
business  needs  to  grow  and  to  change,  supported  by  IBM's  man! 
product  and  programming  solutions. 

You  get  access  to  the  most  experienced  and  widely  skilled 
service  people  in  the  industry. 

You  get  the  assistance  of  IBM's  customer  education  prograr 
including  seminars  and  customer  support  centers.  If  you  need 


There's  a  prize  in  every  box. 


\  applications,  IBM  has  experienced  people  who  can  work 

I  you. 

And  you  get  the  benefits  of  IBM's  commitment  to  product  and 
>nological  leadership.  Last  year  we  invested  $3  billion  in 
:  arch,  development  and  engineering. 
Whether  the  IBM  product  you  buy  comes  in  a  big  box  or  a 
1 11  one,  you  get  all  of  these  things  and  more.  They're  all  part  of 
IBM  difference  and  they  can  make  a  difference  for  you  or  your 
;iness. 

You  may  want  to  think  about  that  before  you  decide  whose  box 

II  buy. 


Peering  into  the  crystal  ball:  a  look  at  1 984  earnings 


 Earnings  per  share" — 

%  change 

— 1984  estimate 

Recent 

1983 

1984 

1984  vs.  1983 

number  of 

tonfiden 

Company 

price 

1982 

 estimates  

estimates 

P/E 

analysts 

(act 

G  Heileman  Brewing 

40 

$1.73 

$2.21 

$2.60 

17.6% 

15.4 

14 

hi>! 

HJ  Heinz 

33Va 

2.94 

3.30 

3.74 

13.3 

9.0 

11 

very  hip  1 

Walter  E  Heller  Intl 

30% 

1.34 

1.78 

2.77 

55.6 

11.0 

3 

very  loll 

Helmerich  &  Payne 

22% 

'2.98 

1  01 
1  .y  1 

1  QA 

1  .y4 

1.6 

11.7 

17 

very  lo  1 

Hercules 

38  »/2 

i.Uo 

j.Ul 

3.00 

28.9 

9.9 

24 

averaj 

Hershey  Foods 

33 

3.00 

3.24 

3.63 

12.0 

9.1 

12 

very  hi{ 

Hewlett-Packard 

39 

1.52 

1.63 

2.16 

32.5 

18.1 

28 

averaj 

Hilton  Hotels 

54  Vh 

3.12 

3.45 

4.40 

27.5 

12.3 

21 

hija 

Holiday  Inns 

SIVs 

2.62 

3.26 
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DETERMINATION. 
IT'S  THE  RESOURCE 
SUCCESSES  ARE  MADE  OF. 


It  is  also  the  difference  between  banks. 

At  Bank  of  Boston,  we  believe  there  is  no  limit 
i  the  power  of  determination.  We 
we  seen  it  at  work  with  leaders  like 
:  laroid  and  Wang.  They  are  some 
the  companies  we  have  been  able 
.  help  along  the  way  in  the  areas 
Cash  Management,  International 
>:toring,  Lending,  World  Trade  and 
ixk  Transfer. 

Determination.  It  got  you 


where  you  are  today.  It  got  us  where  we  are; 
one  of  America's  leading  banks  for  200  years 

with  over  200  offices  in  40  countries 
around  the  world  and  throughout 
the  United  States. 

So  if  you  are  a  company  deter- 
mined to  get  ahead  in  the  world, 
Bank  of  Boston  wants  you  to  know 
you  are  not  alone.  Because  no 
bank  is  more  determined  to  see 
you  succeed  than  we  are. 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 

DRLD  HEADQUARTERS  BOSTON  US  OFFICES  IN  DALLAS  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  LOS  ANCELES  •  MIAMI  •  NEW  YORK  WORLDWIDE  OFFICES  IN  ARGENTINA  •  AUSTRALIA  •  BAHAMAS 
I  RAIN  •  BOLIVIA  •  BRAZIL  •  CAMEROON  •  CANADA  •  CAYMAN  ISLANDS  •  CHANNEL  ISLANDS  •  CHILE  •  COSTA  RICA  •  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  •  FRANCE  •  GERMANY  •  GUATEMALA  •  HAITI 
IONDURAS  •  HONG  KONG  •  JAPAN  •  ITALY  •  KOREA  •  LUXEMBOURG  •  MEXICO  •  NIGERIA  •  PANAMA  •  PARAGUAY  •  PHILIPPINES  •  PUERTO  RICO  •  SINGAPORE  •  SWITZERLAND  •  TAIWAN 

THAILAND  •  UNITED  KINGDOM  •  URUGUAY  •  VENEZUELA  •  ZIMBABWE 
©1983  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


You  can  still  own  this  much  car 

Ford  LTD 
Crown  Victoria 


Settle  into  the  kind  of 
comfort  that  only  Crown 
Victoria  can  offer.  From 
cushioned  seating  for 
six  to  richly  padded 
door  trim  and  wood- 
tone  accents,  you're 
surrounded  by  Ford 
quality  you  can  feel. 

Impressive  standards. 

Crown  Victoria  is  one 
full-size  car  that  gives 
you  what  other  full-size 
cars  can't:  the  impressive 
power  of  a  5.0  liter  elec- 
tronic fuel-injected  V-8 
engine  with  Automatic 
Overdrive.  Standard. 
No  other  car  in  Crown 
Victoria's  class  can 
make  that  claim. 

Sophisticated 
intelligence. 

This  beauty  has  a 
brain.  A  highly  sophisti- 
cated electronic  engine 
control  system  continu- 
ally monitors  and  corrects 
Crown  Victoria's  engine 
functions  to  deliver  opti- 
mum power,  response 
and  performance.  Need 
brawn?  Add  the  optional 
heavy-duty  towing  pack- 


age and  Crown  Victoria 
can  pull  up  to  2Vi  tons  of 
anything  you  want.  This 
car  understands  what  it  is 
to  work  for  a  living. 

Quiet  luxury. 

Crown  Victoria's  bod\ 
on-frame  construction, 
full  coil  spring  suspen- 
sion and  Super  Luxury 
sound  insulation  package 
let  you  indulge  in  the 
luxuriously  smooth,  quiet 
ride  that  you'd  expect 
from  a  car  this  size. 


Finishing  touches. 

What's  your  pleasure? 
Crown  Victoria's  options 
include  the  latest  genera- 
tion electronic  stereos, 
an  autolamp  delay  sys- 
tem, illuminated  entry, 
vent  windows  and  6-way 
power  seat  controls.  Even 
a  Tripminder®  computer 
that  tells  you  the  day 
of  the  week,  date  of  the 
month,  trip  distance  and 
instantaneous  distance 
per  gallon.  Information 


at  your  fingertips.  A 
thoughtful  touch. 


Best-built 
American  cars. 


When  we  say  "Quality 
is  Job  1,"  we  are  talking 
about  more  than  a  com- 
mitment. We  are  talking 
about  results.  A  recent 
survey  concluded 
Ford  makes  the  best- 
built  American-  cars. 
The  survey  measured 
owner-reported  problems 
during  the  first  three 
months  of  ownership 
of  1983  cars  designed 
and  built  in  the  U.S. 

LTD  Crown  Victoria 
for  1984.  Isn't  it  nice  to 
know  you  can  still  own 
this  much  sophistication? 
This  much  luxury?  This 
much  car? 

Get  it  together  — 
Buckle  up. 


Have  you  driven  a  Ford, 
lately? 


Peering  into  the  crystal  ball:  a  look  at  1984  earnings 
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Peering  into  the  crystal  ball:  a  look  at  1 984  earnings 


Earnings  per  share"   %  change   1984  estimate- 
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11.0 

7.5 

21 

very  hi 

Nalco  Chemical 

34-Va 

1.46 

1.94 

2.41 

24.2 

14.2 

16 

avera 

National  Can 

2S¥a 

3.29 

2.50 

3.90 

56.0 

6.5 

7 

avera 

National  City 

44  Vi 

6.02 

6.49 

6.90 

6.3 

6.5 

7 

hi 

Natl  Distillers  &  Chemical 

27  V., 

2.15 

2.23 

3.33 

49.3 

8.3 

6 

avera 

National  Intergroup 

28% 

-6.25 

-3.19 

4.87 

NM 

5.8 

1 1 

very  It 

Natl  Medical  Enterprises 

22% 

1.47 

1.81 

2.23 

23.2 

10.3 

6 

avera 

Natl  Semiconductor 

54 

-0.72 

1.94 

3.14 

61.9 

17.2 

16 

very  It 

National  Service  Inds 

40 

3.07 

3.37a 

3.76 

11.6 

10.6 

4 

very  hi 

New  England  Electric  System 

39% 

4.65 

5.23 

5.31 

1.5 

7.5 

16 

hi 

New  York  State  Elec  &  Gas 

21% 

3.36 

3.34 

3.49 

4.5 

6.2 

15 

very  hi 

New  York  Times 

85  lh 

4.31 

5.78 

6.63 

14.7 

12.9 

14 

Newmont  Mining 

49% 

1.76 

2.59 

5.04 

94.6 

9.8 

18 

very  1( 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 

17% 

2.64 

2.66 

2.76 

3.8 

6.4 

14 

very  hi 

NICOR 

29  Vi 

3.30 

2.69 

3.45 

28.3 

8.5 

10 

1, 

NIKE 

18 

1.53 

1.86 

2.13 

14.5 

8.5 

5 

avera 

Noble  Affiliates 

16% 

1.49 

0.78 

1.33 

70.5 

12.6 

19 

lo 

Norfolk  Southern 

66% 

6.57 

5.59 

7.32 

30.9 

9.1 

21 

avera 

North  American  Philips 

71% 

5.24 

6.30 

7.14 

13.3 

10.0 

3 

hi 

Northeast  Utilities 

13'/4 

1.76 

2.13 

2.19 

2.8 

6.1 

15 

hi 

Northern  Indiana  Pub  Svc 

15 

0.90 

1.58 

1.83 

15.8 

8.2 

17 

avera 

Northern  States  Power 

37 

4.79 

5.09 

5.19 

2.0 

7.1 

20 

very  hi 

Northrop 

82% 

0.36 

6.03 

9.65 

60.0 

8.6. 

19 

lc 

Northwest  Airlines 

42 

0.23 

2.34 

4.22 

80.3 

10.0 

21 

1c 

Northwest  Bancorp 

36% 

4.02 

4.71 

5.29 

12.3 

7.0 

22 

hi 

Northwest  Energy 

38  lA 

1.87 

3.31 

3.86 

16.6 

9.9 

12 

hi 

Northwest  Industries 

39% 

8.75 

1.41 

4.98 

253.2 

8.0 

7 

d 

Northwestern  Financial 

29% 

3.67 

3.83 

4.15 

8.4 

7.2 

3 

hi 

Norton 

42% 

1.13 

2.50 

3.73 

49.2 

11.4 

8 

avera 

Occidental  Petroleum 

25% 

0.69 

0.62 

1.52 

145.2 

16.5 

9 ' 

very  lc 

Ogden 

29% 

3.01 

3.24 

4.03 

24.4 

7.3 

5 

avera 

Ohio  Casualty 

47 

4.91 

5.50 

6.26 

13.8 

7.5 

18 

avera 

Ohio  Edison 

14% 

1.89 

2.16 

2.26 

4.6 

6.6 

17 

hi, 

14*, 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Elec 

19% 

2.57 

2.56 

2.71 

5.9 

7.2 

20 

hi 

Olin 

30% 

2.66 

3.29 

4.24 

28.9 

7.2 

1  ] 

avera 

ONEOK 

29% 

4.88 

2.75a 

3.99 

45.1 

7.5 

g 

avera 

Overseas  Shipholding  Group 

21% 

2.35 

1.82 

2.67 

46.7 

8.2 

3 

very  lc 

Owens-Illinois 

32 

1.35 

3.23 

4.29 

32.8 

7.5 

1 1 

avera 

PHH  Group 

32% 

2.19 

2.48 

2.98 

20.2 

1 1.0 

6 

very  hi] 

PNC  Financial 

42% 

5.63 

5.91 

6.62 

12.0 

6.4 

6 

very  hij 

PPG  Industries 

35".. 

2.31 

3.14 

4.00 

27.4 

8.8 

12 

avera 

PACCAR 

100 

4.11 

4.57 

10.89 

138.3 

9.2 

9 

lo 

Pacific  Gas  &  Elec 

15% 

2.46 

2.32 

2.56 

10.3 

6.2 

19 

very  hij 

Pacific  Lighting 

35 

4.57 

5.04 

5.53 

9.7 

6.3 

6 

hi| 

Pacific  Power  &  Light 

23% 

3.03 

2.82 

3.39 

20.2 

7.0 

18 

hij 

Paine  Webber 

32% 

1.90 

5.85 

5.87 

0.3 

5.6 

3 

lc 

•For  fiscal  years  ending  June  through  May  of  the  following  year,  a:  Actual  1983  earnings.  NM:  Not  meaningful 


Source  institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES),  a  service  of  Lynch,  Jones  &  Ryan  via  Micro  Scan  from  IS)S  Cat] 
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A  computer 
upgrade  with  Wang 
wont  stunt  your 

The  best  reason  for 




r 

9 

4 

I  ■  ■ 

i  m  ■ 

FISCAL  YEAR 


inga 

Wang  VS  computer  today  may  be 
tomorrow.  Because  unlike  compara- 
ble IBM  systems,  the  Wang  VS  line  is 

na  computerfamily  with  a  smooth, 
^  proven  and  continuous  growth 
•  path. 

Consider.  All  Wang  VS  computers  use 
a  single  operating  system  and  single  system 
software.  Once  your  people  are  familiar 
with  one  Wang  VS,  they're  already  familiar 
with  the  next. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  IBM  34/36, 38 
and  4300  all  use  different  operating  systems, 
different  source  codes  and  even  different 
software.  Upgrading  from  one  to  another  is 
almost  like  starting  over  again  with  a  whole 
new  system. 

A  typical  conversion  from  the  IBM  34/36 
to  a  Wang  VS  computer  takes  about  two 
months.  From  then  on,  no  other  conversions 
are  necessary. 

Converting  from  the  IBM  34/36  to  the 
IBM  38  is  a  long  and  tedious  process.  And 
you  face  an  even  more  difficult  task  going 
to  an  IBM  4300.  That's  time  and  money  that 
agrowingcompanyjustcan'tafford. 

If  you  want  to  spend  more  time  doing 
business,  and  less  time  getting  ready  to  do 
business,  choose  the  Wang  VS  computer 
line.  Itwon'tstuntyourcompany'sgrowth  no 
matter  how  fast  you  grow. 

I"  For  a  demonstration  of  Wang  VS  computers,  call 

1-800-225-9264.  Or  send  this  coupon  to:  Wang  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  Business  Executive  Center,  One  Industrial  Avenue,  Lowell 
MA01851. 

Name 

Company 
Address 


City 

(  '  ) 


State 


Zip 


Telephone 


FB-7 


gLaboratones.Inc 


WANG 


The  Office  Automation 
Computer  People. 


J 


Peering  into  the  crystal  ball:  a  look  at  1984  earnings 


 Earnings  per  share"— 

%  change 

—  1984  estimate 

Recent 

1983 

1984 

1984  vs.  1983 

number  of 

confidei 

Company 

price 

1982 

 estimate's  

t  'S  t  1  III  J  K*s 

P/P 

analysts 

tac 

Pall 

33% 

$  1.40 

$1.55a 

$1.85 

19.4% 

18.2 

1  1 

very  hi 

Pan  American  World  Airways 

7% 

-6.30 

-0.35 

0.65 

NM 

11.7 

15 

very  It 

Panhandle  Eastern 

36  % 

'  6.17 

3.96 

4  8A 

22.7 

7.5 

18 

avera 

Parker  Drilling 

9% 

-0.88a 

0.12 

NM 

82.3 

21 

very  k 

Parker-Hannifin 

2.12 

1.17a 

2.36 

l ni  7 

1  9  ^ 

1Z.  J 

1  d 

i, 
u 

Parsons 

23% 

1.73 

1.84 

2.01 

9.2 

11.7 

7 

very  hi 

Payless  Cashways 

22% 

0.96 

1.29 

1.60 

24.0 

14.1 

15 

hi 

Penn  Central 

38% 

2.73 

9  Al 

9  07 

z.  7  i 

13.8 

13.0 

7 

hi 

JC  Penney 

6VA 

D.  f  O 

6.60 

7.72 

17.0 

8.0 

21 

averal 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light 

ZO  /4 

3.35 

3  39 

A  ft 
O.o 

1  C 
1  D 

very  hij 

Pennzoil 

34% 

3.60 

2.88 

4.10 

42.4 

8.5 

18 

 1 

averal 

Peoples  Energy 

9% 

1.54 

1.25 

1.36 

8.8 

7.1 

7 

averal 

PepsiCo 

34% 

3.23 

3.27 

3  80 

O.07 

19.0 

8.9 

25 

averal 

Perkin-Elmer 

34 

1  .HO 

1  7A 

53.0 

19.3 

27 

avera, 

Petrolane 

1  D 

2.00 

-0.28 

0.84 

MM 

IN  1V1 

1  7  8 

1  /  .0 

1  2 
LO 

very  it 

Pfizer 

41 1  - 

2.13 

2.73 

3.25 

19.0 

12.6 

26 

hi, 

Phelps  Dodge 

23% 

-3.59 

-0.29 

2.61 

NM 

8.9 

19 

very  lo 

Phibro-Salomon 

27% 

2.48 

3.47 

4.47 

28.8 

6.1 

11 

la 

Philadelphia  Electric 

17% 

9  30 

2.42 

2.50 

3.3 

6.9 

12 

very  hi| 

Dntltn   M  nmc 

r  ninp  iviurris 

AOV„ 

6.23 

7  99 

i  .zz 

8  AH 

1  A  3 

8  3 
o.o 

Zo 

very  hi| 

Phillips  Petroleum 

33% 

4.23 

4.18 

4.75 

13.6 

7.0 

33 

avera, 

Pic'n'Save 

43% 

1.75 

2.23 

2.70 

21.1 

16.1 

7 

hii 

Pillsbury 

73% 

6.39 

7  3  3 

8  1  A 

11.1 

9.1 

12 

hi| 

Pioneer 

26% 

l  aa 

9  S8 

Z.  vJO 

3  1  0 
o .  iy 

23.6 

8.2 

18 

avera 

riuntci  ni'Dreu  inieriidiiuridi 

9  7  V, 

Z  /  /4 

2.24 

1  9A 

9  SI 

OO  9 

77 -Z 

1  1  1 
11.1 

1  1 
1  Z 

a  ver^ 

Pitney  Bowes 

30% 

2.16 

2.71 

3.22 

18.8 

9.6 

13 

hu 

Pittston 

16% 

-0.31 

-0.01 

0.79 

NM 

20.9 

14 

very  lo 

Pneumo 

25% 

1.69 

2.38 

2.69 

13.0 

9.4 

8 

hi| 

Pogo  Producing 

24% 

Z.Uj 

n  oa 

1  AS 

1  .OJ 

71.9 

14.9 

9 

lo 

Polaroid 

2.AIA 

0.73 

1  ^8 

I  .JO 

9  79 
Z.  '  Z 

/  Z.Z 

M  7 
1Z.  f 

lo 

In 
10 

Portland  General  Electric 

14% 

3.02 

2.59 

2.67 

3.1 

5.3 

8 

avera; 

Potlatch 

35 

0.87 

2.35 

3.82 

62.6 

9.2 

15 

lo 

Potomac  Electric  Power 

20% 

2.28 

2.48 

9  An 

4.8 

7.9 

20 

very  hij 

Premier  Industrial 

35% 

1  AO 
I  Ay 

1  .00 

9  9A 

19.1 

16.0 

5 

avera; 

Primark 

OO/k 

3.10 

J  AD 

d  AD 
4.UU 

22  2 

7  0 

/.y 

7 
1 

avera; 

Prime  Computer 

15% 

0.99 

0.72 

1.14 

58.3 

13.8 

28 

avera; 

Procter  &  Gamble 

57% 

4.70 

5.22a 

5.72 

9.6 

10.1 

19 

very  hij 

Provident  Life  &  Accident 

64% 

7.16 

8  1  1 
0.11 

0  fl8 

7.UO 

12.0 

7.1 

8 

avera] 

Public  Svc  Co  of  Colorado 

17% 

9  17 
£.11 

9  ni 

Z.U  1 

9  99 
z.zz 

10.4 

7.8 

20 

hig 

Public  Svc  Co  of  Indiana 

zo 

4.55 

A  3A 

J.  S8 

D.U 

c  7 

1  Q 

i  y 

hid 

Public  Svc  Co  of  New  Hampshire 

17% 

2.73 

2.99 

3.04 

1.7 

5.7 

4 

averai 

Public  Svc  Co  of  New  Mex 

28% 

3.22 

3.37 

3.54 

5.0 

8.2 

12 

hig 

Public  Svc  Elec  &  Gas 

24% 

3.24 

3.25 

3.50 

7.7 

7.0 

20 

very  hig 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 

14% 

2.29 

1  .7  1 

9  r\A 

6.8 

7.1 

7 

averaj 

Quaker  Oats 

57% 

1  76. 

^  AAa 

A  S8 

O.JO 

20.4 

8.7 

23 

very  hij 

RCA 

33 

2.03 

2.13 

2.87 

34.7 

11.5 

13 

averaj 

Rainier  Bancorp 

35% 

4.12 

4.70 

5.29 

12.6 

6.7 

12 

hig 

Ralston  Purina 

25 

1.58 

2.47 

2.81 

13.8 

8.9 

23 

averag 

Raychem 

75% 

4.07 

3.23a 

4.09 

26.6 

18.5 

7 

hig 

Raytheon 

43% 

3.78 

3.71 

4.52 

21,8 

9.6 

27 

hig 

Reading  &  Bates 

13% 

2.35 

1.55 

1.33 

-14.2 

10.0 

17 

very  kv 

Republic  Airlines 

4 

-1.99 

-3.89 

-0.22 

NM 

NM 

13 

very  lo' 

Republic  Steel 

26% 

-15.07 

-7.05 

3.81 

NM 

7.0 

13 

very  lo1 

RepublicBank 

33% 

5.65 

5.63 

6.27 

11.4 

5.4 

21 

hig 

Revco  Drug  Stores 

35% 

2.13 

2.48 

2.79 

12.5 

12.7 

6 

hig 

Revlon 

31% 

2.41 

2.73 

3.35 

22.7 

9.4 

17 

hig 

RI  Reynolds  Industries 

61% 

6.96 

7.34 

8.25 

12.4 

7.5 

23 

hig 

*For  fiscal  years  ending  June  through  May  of  the  following  year  a:  Actual  1983  earnings  NM:  Not  meaningful 


Source  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES).  a  serrice  of  Lyncl).  Jones  &  Ryan  via  Micro  Scan  from  ISYS  COf 
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lectronic  cash  management 
at  Northern  Trust  Bank,  j 
We  turn  a  tough  transition  i 
into  a  pet  project. 


you're  concerned  that 
e  transition  from  paper  to 
jctronics  will  be  beastly,  come 
Northern  Trust  Bank.  We  ll 
it  your  worries  to  rest. 

hen  you  make  the  switch  from 
iper-based  to  electronic  trans- 
tions,  we'll  act  as  your  consul- 
nt  during  the  entire  process, 
e'll  not  only  help  you  sell  your 
cision  to  your  internal  staff, 
i  can  also  help  you  develop 
'ecialized  brochures  to  sell  your 
w  services  to  your  customers, 
e'll  help  you  develop  a  master 
an  for  system  implementation, 
nd  we'll  help  you  put  your  plan 
to  action,  one  easy  step  at  a  time. 

Our  personalized  service  has 
rned  us  our  reputation  as  a 


premier  supplier  of  cash  manage- 
ment services.  But  so  has  our 
technological  innovation.  We're 
always  developing  new  ways  to 
make  technology  both  creative 
and  practical. The  result:  exciting 
new  products  like  our  Corporate 
Trade  Payments  Service  and 
Cashline  Treasury  Workstation. 
They're  our  newest  offerings  in 
a  broad  selection  of  electronic 
services  that  include  Cashline 
Money  Transfer,  Cashline  Balance 
Reporting,  Direct  Debit,  Direct 
Deposit,  electronic  funding  and 
concentration. 

Hi-tech  ingenuity  and  dowlp 
to-earth  personal  service.  We  u^e 


both  to  tame  the  computer  age. 
To  find  out  how  Northern  Trust 
Bank  can  help  you,  contact 
Maureen  Keane,  Vice  President, 
Northern  Trust  Bank,  50  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60675.  Phone:  (312)  630-6000. 

The  more  you  want 
your  bank  to  do, 
the  more  you  need 
The  Northern. 

Northern 
Trust 
Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


If  an  insurant 

around  in  10  yean 
than  an  insurant 


Like  many  businesses,  insurance  com- 
panies arc  having  to  adapt  and  innovate  to 
insure  their  own  futures.  But  new  ideas  and 
new  ways  of  doing  things  have  never  been 
new  to  The  Travelers.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  we're  doing  right  now  to  give  you 
more  than  just  insurance. 

A  complex  problem 
deserves  a  competent  cast 
of  problem  solvers. 
When  the  size  and  complexity  of  your 
account  require  it,  The  Travelers  will  staff  it 
with  a  team  of  experts,  rather  than  just  one 
person.  This  might  include  bringing  in 


highly  trained  specialists  in  marketing, 
underwriting,  financial  planning,  computer 
technology,  actuarial  science,  and  safety 
engineering  (to  uncover  potential  risks  and 


recommend  preventative  measures)  I 
One  of  the  biggest  investr  j| 
companies  in  the  count  I 


1 1 


is  an  insurance  compai 

The  Travelers  has  an  investmen 
sion  exclusively  devoted  to  the  mai 
ment  of  pension  funds  and  other  U 
company  accounts.  Last  year,  throu 
deposits  and  in- 
vestment growth, 
pension  and  prof- 
it sharing  assets 
undcrThe  Travelers 
management  in- 
creased 25%  to 
over  $13  billion. 
Over  the  past  five 
years,  assets  grew 
at  an  annual  rate 
of  22%.  A  record 
that  can  be  match-  - 
ed  by  few  (if  any)  pension  fund  m 
ment  companies. 

Customized  coverage. 

The  Travelers  has  many  plans 
that  could  be  more  advantageous  to 
you  in  their  entirety.  But  your  situa 
tion  may  not  require  the  customar) 
package  of  insurance  products  and 
related  services.  So  The  Travelers  J 
looks  at  your  individual  needs 
and  recommends  a  program  to  fit 
them.  That  way,  you  only  pay  for 
what  you  need. 


•mpany  plans  to  be 
better  oe  a  lot  more 
mpany  today. 


The  most  well-informed 
computer  organization 
in  the  business. 

je  Travelers  helped  pioneer  comput- 
:  q  in  the  insurance  industry  a  quarter 
Situry  ago.  Today,  our  computer  net- 
i  hooked  up  with 
:uds  of  agents  and  field 

>plc  to  give  them  in- 

x>us  information. 

:'re  still  making  im- 

innovations.  For  in- 

or  large  commercial 

s,  The  Travelers  has 

computerized  de- 

lodels  to  help  an-  iSj 

>ecial  customer 

the  most  sophisticated  computer 
n  is  only  as  good  as  the  people  who 
md  nobody  has  more  knowledge- 
;  gram  designers  and  operators  than 
.  The  Travelers. 

For  us,  their  competence 
means  greater  emciency 
and  productivity.  For  you, 
it  means  more  for  your 
money. 

Helping  to 
keep  your  health 
care  costs  down. 

51  Everybody's  con- 

J|     cerned  about  the 

meteoric  rise  in  health 


care  costs.  The  Travelers  is  doing  something 
about  it.  Besides  working  at  the  govern- 
ment level  to  help' keep  health  care  costs 
down,  The  Travelers  is  extensively  involved 
with  the  private  sector.  We  have  a  program 
to  help  employers  educate  and  encourage 
employees  to  adopt  healthier  living 
patterns.  Further,  The  Travelers 
often  provides  health  care  profes- 
sionals to  aid  rehabilitation.  Its  all 
helped  make  The  Travelers  a  leader 
in  health  care  cost  containment. 
But  what  can  we 
actually  do  for  you? 
For  us  to  tell  you  that,  you 
have  to  tell  us  your  problems. 

  In  the  commercial  casualty- 

^^^^   property  area,  contact  Chuck 
Clarke  at  (203)  277-4451. 

For  pension  or  profit  sharing  informa- 
tion, Tom  Keating,  (203)  277-7777. 

For  group  insurance,  Chris  Paul,  (203) 
277-5766. 

We'd  like  to  show  you  what  the  highly 
qualified  and  dedicated  people  at  The 
Travelers  can  do  for  you.  Ask  your  agent, 
broker  or  financial  consultant  to  call, 
f£~s  or  rind  out  firsthand  tor  yourselr. 

fpEvT      V  a^  You're£ettin8  from  your  msur~ 

'W«rW*  mice  company  is  insurance,  get  in  touch 
with  The  Travelers. 

TheTravelersT 

The  Travelers  Corporation  and  its  Affiliated  Companies,  I  lartford,  CT  06115 


Peering  into  the  crystal  ball:  a  look  at  1 984  earnings 


Earnings  per  share*   %  change   1984  estimate- 


Recent 

1983 

1984 

I  /O'*  VS.  1  /OS 

number  of 

confides 

Company 

price 

1982 

 estimates  

estimates 

P/E 

analysts 

factl 

Reynolds  Metals 

37% 

$-0.98 

$-2.96 

$3.24 

NM 

11.7 

19 

 1 

very  Id 

Richardson-Vicks 

28% 

2.74 

2.10a 

2.72 

29.5% 

10.4 

9 

w 

Rite  Aid 

39% 

'2.37 

1  Q  A 

6.6 1 

16.5 

12.1 

11 

very  his 

ivuduwdy  acrvitcs 

68 '/i 

3.83 

A  fiC 

3.o4 

16.3 

12.1 

20 

Illg 

AH  Robins 

26 

1.98 

1  A7 

T  70 

z.  /y 

14.8 

9.3 

17 

hie 

a 

Rochester  Gas  &  Elec 

17 1  A 

2.81 

3.05 

3.17 

3.9 

5.4 

5 

very  hig 

Rockwell  Intl 

30% 

2.11 

2.41 

3.02 

25.3 

10.2 

18 

hig 

Rohm  &  Haas 

74 '/4 

3.31 

rj.uo 

o.  i  y 

22.3 

12.0 

18 

averag 

Drtllinc  !  i » i 
rvUIlllls  1IH 

17 

1.70 

n  AHA 
u.oua 

1  .UU 

25.0 

17.0 

7 

very  loi 

ROLM 

55% 

1.70 

1  RC\i 

i  .oua 

25.0 

24.6 

23 

averag 

Rowan  Cos 

11% 

2.36 

0.65 

0.50 

-23.1 

23.5 

18 

very  Ion 

Safeco 

57% 

5.73 

6.32 

7.01 

10.9 

8.2 

26 

averag 

Safeway  Stores 

27% 

3.05 

o.zo 

2  QA 
O.04 

17.8 

7.1 

11 

hig 

Paul  fnw 

57'/2 

9.23 

O.  /iO 

o.oy 

9.6 

6.6 

23 

dvcial 

St  Regis  Paper 

29% 

1.29 

T  C7 

J.D  / 

85.9 

8.4 

18 

1(T 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Elec 

19% 

2.90 

2.85 

3.03 

6.3 

6.5 

14 

very  hig 

Santa  Fe  Industries 

30 

2.08 

2.79 

3.40 

21.9 

8.8 

18 

averag 

Schering-Plough 

41% 

3.39 

6.0  f 

4.UU 

12.0 

10.3 

27 

hig 

SCM 

31% 

3.01 

6.  loa 

/I  c  c 

44.4 

7.0 

g 

2l  VCT3fi 

SCOA  Industries 

31% 

1.92 

Z.oU 

o  l  l 

6. 1 1 

35.2 

10.2 

5 

averag 

Scott  Paper 

28% 

1.61 

2.40 

3.22 

34.2 

8.9 

13 

averag 

GD  Searle 

51% 

2.77 

2.77 

3.61 

30.3 

14.3 

25 

averag 

Sears,  Roebuck 

38 'A 

2.46 

6.DU 

4.22. 

20.6 

9.1 

22 

averag 

\pnmtv  Pupitip 

48% 

6.53 

/.UO 

7  DC 

1 1 .2 

6.2 

26 

uprv  nio 
v  c  i  y  i  ujj 

SEDCO 

36% 

3.86 

A  C\A 

C  T7 

D.Zo 

-13.4 

7.0 

23 

averag 

Sensormatic  Electronics 

31'/2 

0.93 

1.21 

1.64 

35.5 

19.2 

6 

averag 

Service  Merchandise 

23  V2 

1.20 

1.53 

1.92 

25.5 

12.2 

12 

loi 

Servicemaster  Industries 

35 

0.98 

1   1  o 

1   A  C 

1 .43 

21.8 

24.1 

12 

very  hig 

Sri'ircil  W  t  ■  j1  i  <  ■  i  f  ^vctpmc 

'IIJUU  ITlCUlLal  ,)>  Ml  IIP 

36% 

0.88 

i  in 

1.0/ 

24.5 

26.9 

19 

vpru  niff 
v  \.i  y  iiiK 

Shawmut 

37 

5.84 

cm 

z'  no 

o.Uo 

20.9 

6.1 

3 

loi 

Shell  Oil 

45 '/8 

5.19 

4.94 

5.66 

14.6 

8.0 

33 

averag 

Sherwin-Williams 

24% 

1.78 

2.13 

2.63 

23.5 

9.4 

8 

averag 

Signal  Cos 

32% 

1.56 

u.yo 

o.Uo 

220.8 

10.7 

10 

averag 

Singer 

25% 

-1.62 

1  11 

1 .44 

J.U5 

111.8 

8.3 

14 

loi 

Smith  Intl 

26 '/2 

3.61 

-U.2o 

1    C  7 

1.3/ 

NM 

16.9 

28 

very  loi 

SmithKline  Beckman 

66% 

5.51 

6.15 

6.95 

13.0 

9.6 

27 

very  hig 

Society 

28  Vi 

4.59 

4.84 

5.27 

8.9 

5.4 

3 

higj 

SONAT  / 

38  Vi 

5.05 

CIO 

5.18 

CIO 

3.10 

0.0 

7.4 

21 

averag 

1  ovu 

Z.JZ 

2.43 

1  cn 

2.5U 

9  0 

s  n 

o  .u 

1  3 
1 0 

nig 

Southeast  Banking 

24  Va 

2.81 

3.25 

3.69 

13.5 

6.6 

13  4 

averag 

Southern  California  Edison 

39 

5.13 

5.97 

6.01 

0.7 

6.5 

24 

very  hig, 

Southern  Co 

16% 

2.26 

2.35 

2.49 

6.0 

6.7 

20 

very  higj 

Southern  New  England  Tel 

35% 

3.06 

4.01 

4.01 

0.0 

8.8 

10 

averag 

Southern  Pacific 

37% 

2.15 

"y  no 

6.aL 

23.6 

9.9 

13 

lo\ 

\nn  t  n  1  inn  C  t\m 
C>UU(IllallU  V^UIU 

H  1  78 

1  QA 

3.32 

4.86 

ft  A 
o.o 

1  A 

lm 
io\ 

Southland  Royalty 

18 

0.64 

0.79 

0.99 

25.3 

18.2 

13 

lo\ 

Southwest  Airlines 

32% 

1.60 

1.94 

2.69 

38.7 

12.2 

18 

averagj 

Southwest  Bancshares 

27% 

4.31 

3.07 

4.04 

31.6 

6.9 

7 

averag 

Southwestern  Public  Svc 

19'/4 

2.02 

2.36a 

2.44 

3.4 

7.9 

13 

very  hig 

Sperry 

44% 

2.36 

3.94 

5.60 

42J 

8.0 

12 

averag 

Square  D 

35  Ve. 

2.61 

2.25 

3.26 

44.9 

10.8 

1 1 

hig 

Squibb 

50% 

3.01 

3.31 

3.80 

14.8 

13.3 

27 

very  hig 

AE  Staley  Manufac 

23  Vi 

2.75 

0.54 

2.85 

427.8 

8.3 

15 

lov 

Standard  Oil  of  California 

37 >/8 

4.03 

4.57 

5.33 

16.6 

7.0 

31 

averag 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 

50 

6.25 

6.23 

6.99 

12.2 

7.2 

32 

Standard  Oil  Ohio 

53  Vi 

7.63 

6.82 

7.64 

12.0 

7.0 

30 

Stanley  Works 

23 'A 

1.34 

1.80 

2.51 

39.4 

9.3 

11 

"For  fiscal  years  ending  June  through  May  of  the  following  year,  a:  Actual  1983  earnings  NM:  Not  meaningful 


Source  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES).  a  sen  ice  of  Lynch,  Jones  &  Ry  an  via  Micro  Scan  from  /SYS  Corp 
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The  Service  Spectrum 


Only  CF  offers  a  full  spectrum  of  freight 
transportation  services: 

mm  Nationwide  regular  route  LTL  or  truckload 
service  to  all  50  states  (containers  to  Alaska 
and  Hawaii),  Canada,  Mexico,  RO/RO  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Common  and  contract.  No  one  matches 
this  coverage  via  Consolidated  Freightways. 


Overnight,  short-haul  service  via  the  Con- 
Way  Express  and  Penn  Yan  companies. 


—J  Pa, 


UHERD 
I  WICES 


Airfreight,  door-to-door,  domestic  and  inter- 
national, via  CF  Air  Freight. 

Third  day,  coast  to  coast,  truck-air-truck  via 
Consolidated  Freightways. 

mm  Low  cost,  irregular  route  truckload  service 
— vans,  flats  and  temp  control — via  CF  Arrow- 
head Services. 

mm  Low  cost  TOFC  (piggyback)  between 
major  markets  via  CF  Forwarding,  with  pickup 
and  delivery. 

mm  Customs  brokerage  and  ocean  forwarding 
by  CF  Export-Import  Services. 


All  this  under  one-company  responsibility 
and  control:  your  assurance  you're  getting  the 
best  service  at  the  right  price. 

For  more  information  about  any  CF  service 
call  or  write  The  CF  Company,  3240  Hillview 
Avenue,  Box  10340,  Palo  Alto,  California  94303; 
(415)  494-2900.  Telex  II 910-373-2105. 


The  service  company 


Company 


nagine  a  helicopter 
kat  turns  into  a  plane. 


I  es  off  straight  up  from  a  jungle 
ling,  carrier  deck  or  concrete 
|In  flight,  its  rotors  tilt  forward. 

I  it  flies  twice  as  fast  as  a 
ppter  and  twice  as  far.  On  the 
I  amount  of  fuel. 

ing  board  fantasy?  Not  at  all. 
he  XV-15  tilt-rotor  aircraft, 
q  oped  by  Textron's  Bell  Heii- 
fr  Division.  In  a  joint  venture 
'e  Defense  Department,  the 
I  Boeing  TiltRotor  Team  is 
ilming  a  larger  version  that  will 


deploy  troops  and  cargo  as  nothing 
else  can.  A  civilian  version  could 
revolutionize  intercity  travel. 

The  XV-15  is  just  one  part  of  our 
aggressive  product  development 
program. 

Others  include  high-speed  con- 
struction tools  and  dual  writing  sys- 
tems for  high-style  pens.  Hands-off 
aircraft  landing  systems  and 
fuel-efficient  commercial  mowers. 
Laser-hardened  aircraft  fasteners 
and  chain  saws  with  Safe-T-Tip 


devices  to  prevent  kickback. 

Textron  is  a  diversified  manufactur- 
ing company  with  a  major  stake  in 
aerospace/electronics. 

We've  built  our  future  on  a  solid 
present,  with  significantly 
improved  productivity  and  a  strong 
financial  position. 

Which  means  we're  well  equipped 
to  keep  turning  ideas  into  earnings. 


TEXTRON 


Where  imagination 
becomes  reality. 


Textron  Inc 


If  you're  planning  to  do  business  in  German 
you  should  look  for  a  bank  that  understand: 
a  bit  more  than  just  German  business. 


You  need  an  international  bank  that's  at 
home  in  Germany.  A  bank  that  can  not  only 
help  you  with  the  complexities  of  the  German 
market,  its  laws  and  regulations,  but  can  also 
appreciate  the  implications  for  your  interna- 
tional business.  A  bank  that's  large  enough 
to  offer  you  all  the  financial  services  you 
need,  yet  flexible  enough  to  produce  detailed 


solutions  to  specific  national  proble 
We  are  Germany's  second  largest  bank,  • 
1,000  domestic  branches,  and  over  eic 
offices  worldwide.  After  being  in  internatit 
business  for  more  than  a  century  we  worl 
about  1 00,000  companies.  We  can  offer 
a  profound  knowledge  of  German  busir 
-  and  a  bit  more. 


7> 


TB^^?iS55SsShe^rid^^^  Bank  with  imaciinat 

"  —dner  Bank  AG  .   %  .  . 

Office:  Frankfurt  Main.  Fed.  Rep.  of  Germany. 
IjSA:  New  York.  Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Houston.  Miami. 

liL-  _  


Peering  into  the  crystal  ball:  a  look  at  1 984  earnings 


Earnings  per  share*   %  change   1984  estimate- 


Recent 

1983 

1984 

1984  vs.  1983 

number  of 

confidence 

mpany 

price 

1  OO 

I  VoZ 

 estimates  

estimates 

P/E 

analysts 

factor 

ite  Street  Boston 

31% 

$4.38 

$4.39 

$4.97 

13.2% 

6.4 

4 

average 

mffer  Chemical 

28  Vz 

2.81 

1.05 

3.02 

187.6 

9.5 

22 

low 

rling  Drugs 

27% 

2.17 

2.27 

2.54 

11.9 

10.9 

26 

very  high 

Stevens 

17'/2 

1.54 

1.12 

2.46 

119.6 

7.1 

7 

low 

in  fa  Chnn  fn« 

O  1  /4 

A  30 
4. .50 

c  t  2 
D.L6 

1  O  A 

iy.4 

11./ 

6 

high 

nage  Technology 

Wh 

1.84 

0.48 

1.27 

164.6 

13.7 

17 

very  low 

n  Banks  of  Florida 

28% 

3.03 

3.30 

3.73 

13.0 

7.6 

14 

high 

)n  Co 

44  Vs 

4.40 

4.32 

4.84 

12.0 

9.1 

26 

average 

jndstrand 

43!/2 

3.77 

Z.3U 

/lie 

4. 15 

66.0 

10.5 

12 

average 

i  nor  \7q1ii  QtnrPC 

OO  /8 

1  .Oj 

0  0  7 
L.LI 

L.oy 

ICC 
10. 3 

11/1 

1Z.4 

1  1 

high 

;  perior  Oil 

33% 

1.75 

1.34 

1.94 

44.8 

17.2 

22 

low 

;  permarkets  Genl 

22% 

2.11 

2.46 

2.89 

17.5 

7.9 

7 

average 

:  'ift  Independent 

30% 

5.07 

4.61 

5.75 

24.7 

5.3 

5 

average 

:  sco 

36% 

1.71 

i    fl  A  ^ 

1  .V4a 

2.29 

18.0 

16.0 

14 

very  high 

ZJ  /8 

o.  1U 

o.oU 

A  C 

7 

/.O 

lo 

high 

uw 

74% 

4.73 

5.32 

6.79 

27.6 

11.0 

15 

high 

i  mpax 

52% 

3.84 

4.58 

5.20 

13.5 

10.2 

12 

very  high 

fndem  Computers 

34 

0.76 

0.80 

1.30 

62.5 

26.1 

27 

average 

j  ndon 

21% 

0.36 

r\  r  iz 
U.03 

1.10 

69.2 

19.6 

17 

low 

.  ndy 

JO 

9  1  7 
Z.  1  / 

z.o/a 

2  O  /I 

6.14 

0  1  O 
Z 1  .o 

1 1  i 
11.1 

1  7 

Z  / 

high 

iktronix 

78% 

2.57 

4.48 

6.30 

40.6 

12.5 

9 

average 

lledyne 

169 

12.62 

15.69 

19.09 

21.7 

8.9 

7 

very  high 

nneco 

41 

5.73 

5.41 

6.38 

17.9 

6.4 

23 

high 

xaco 

37% 

4.92 

C  3  Q 

D.zo 

5.92 

12.1 

6.3 

32 

averagre 

vie  Air 

O  /K 

7  17 

—  I  .LI 

A  £.A 

—  4.64 

n  to 
U.  /o 

IN  Jvl 

7  Q 

Q 

y 

very  low 

xas  American  Bancshares 

35% 

4.96 

4.38 

5.07 

15.8 

7.0 

6 

average 

xas  Commerce  Bancshares 

39% 

5.35 

5.67 

6.25 

10.2 

6.4 

21 

very  high 

xas  Eastern 

61% 

7.08 

6.35 

7.69 

21.1 

8.0 

22 

average 

xas  Gas 

50% 

5.49 

A    0 1 

4.8/ 

C    C  A 

5.54 

13.8 

9.1 

9 

very  high 

xas  Instruments 

1  1  A3  A 

A  l  n 

nil 
—  U.  1 1 

inn 
1U. zz 

1NIV1 

1  1  A 

11.4 

OA 
Zo 

low 

xas  Oil  &  Gas 

43% 

2.35 

2.81a 

3.37 

19.9 

13.0 

25 

very  high 

xas  Utilities 

25% 

3.85 

3.97 

4.16 

4.8 

6.2 

22 

very  high 

xtron 

36 

2.02 

2.66 

3.61 

35.7 

10.0 

10 

average 

lird  National 

38% 

4.87 

C   C  A 

3.34 

O.ZJ 

12.5 

6.2 

4 

high 

inny  i^urp 

1  O  /H 

n  en 
u.yz 

i  .z/a 

1    2  Q 
1 .30 

W  7 

o.  f 

1  1  7 

2 
O 

very  high 

dewater 

21% 

3.07 

1.68 

2.45 

45.8 

8.8 

12 

low 

?er  International 

5% 

-8.04 

-3.47 

0.69 

NM 

8.2 

3 

very  low 

me  Inc 

66 

2.45 

3.14 

4.47 

42.4 

14.8 

17 

average 

mes  Mirror 

81% 

4.09 

c  no 

O.jU 

27.7 

12.6 

21 

high 

mken 

An  1/ 

—  u.z  / 

U.Do 

/l  7Q 
4.  /O 

71  /I  1 
f  Z4. 1 

1Z.  / 

C 

low 

ledo  Edison 

20% 

3.18 

3.20 

3.31 

3.4 

6.3 

7 

very  high 

rchmark 

37% 

4.01 

4.48 

5.01 

11.8 

7.5 

14 

very  high 

SCO 

4% 

0.64 

-2.29 

2.25 

NM 

2.2 

6 

very  low 

ys  *R"  Us 

42% 

1.17 

1.57 

2.03 

29.3 

21.0 

14 

high 

ans  World 

30  'A 

0.25 

1 .25 

6.  /» 

202.4 

8.1 

16 

very  low 

insamerita 

28% 

2.86 

3.06 

3.87 

26.5 

7.4 

15 

average 

insco  Energy 

38  Vi 

5.26 

4.79 

5.36 

11.9 

7.2 

20 

average 

-ANSOHIO  Financial 

lO'/s 

-6.40 

1.00 

1.21 

21.0 

8.4 

4 

very  low 

ivelers 

31% 

3.67 

4.02 

4.55 

13.2 

6.9 

23 

average 

!  ust  Co  of  Georgia 

40 

3.86 

4.54 

5.15 

13.4 

7.8 

4 

very  high 

I  cson  Electric  Power 

35% 

3.11 

3.90 

4.37 

12.1 

8.2 

16 

average 

\l 

29% 

0.36 

2.55 

4.33 

69.8 

6.7 

19 

low 

IF&G 

55  Va 

3.98 

5.32 

5.99 

12.6 

9.2 

20 

low 

lion  Camp 

.  70 

5.10 

5.65 

7.34 

29.9 

9.5 

20 

average 

lion  Carbide 

64% 

4.47 

4.48 

7.62 

70.1 

8.5 

29 

low 

lion  Electric 

15% 

2.17 

2.42 

2.49 

2.9 

6.2 

12 

high 

iion  Oil  Co  of  Calif 

29% 

4.63 

3.94 

4.73 

20.1 

6.3 

35 

average 

r  fiscal  years  ending  June  through  May  of  the  following  year,  a:  Actual  1983  earnings  NM:  Not  meaningful 


Source  Institutional  Brokers  Estimate  System  (IBES),  a  service  of  Lynch,  Jones  c-  Ryan  via  Micro/ Scan  from  ISYS  Corp 


3ES,  NOVEMBER  21,  1983 
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Peering  into  the  crystal  ball:  a  look  at  1 984  earnings 


 Earnings  pet  share  '■ 

%  change 

—  1984  estimate- 

Recent 

1983 

1984 

1984  vs.  1983 

number  of 

confideni 

Company 

price 

1982 

 estimates  

estimates 

P/E 

analysts 

fact 

Union  Pacific 

57'/2 

$3.38 

<K3  77 

$4  R£ 

28.9% 

11.8 

22 

avera{ 

Uniroyal 

16% 

0.78 

1.64 

2.38 

45.1 

7.0 

7 

lo 

United  Banks  of  Colorado 

17% 

.2.43 

2.69 

3.12 

16.0 

5.7 

4 

hig 

United  Energy  Resources 

27% 

6.42 

3.99 

4.87 

22.1 

5.7 

16 

lol 

USAir  Group 

28  % 

2.88 

2.98 

3.93 

31.9 

7.2 

19 

la 

US  Bancorp 

25% 

2.92 

O.ZZ 

3  71 

O.  /  1 

15.2 

6.9 

15 

hig 

United  States  Gypsum 

48% 

2.60 

3.88 

6.00 

54.6 

8.1 

12 

lo 

US  Shoe 

38% 

2.72 

3.42 

4.00 

17.0 

9.7 

13 

hig 

United  States  Steel 

28% 

-3.99 

-2.86 

3.42 

NM 

8.3 

17 

very  loi 

US  Tobacco 

35% 

2.01 

2.43 

2.83 

16.5 

12.6 

12 

very  hi{ 

United  Technologies 

65% 

6.41 

7  ^ 

f  .oo 

8  81 

o.o  1 

16.7 

7.4 

23 

hig 

United  Telecommunications 

23% 

2.49 

2.75 

3.10 

12.7 

7.5 

21 

hig 

United  Virginia  Bankshares 

30% 

3.88 

4.28 

4.70 

9.8 

6.6 

4 

very  hig 

Universal  Leaf  Tobacco 

39% 

3.93 

4.21a 

4.89 

16.2 

8.2 

8 

hig 

Upjohn 

59% 

4  1  8 

4.97 

5.61 

12.9 

10.7 

26 

averaj 

USLIFE 

26% 

3.71 

3  74 
O .  r  f 

4  24 

13.4 

6.2 

15 

averaj 

Utah  Power  &  Light 

23V2 

2.38 

2.48 

2.57 

3.6 

9.1 

17 

hig 

VP 

65% 

5.63 

7.08 

8.10 

14.4 

8.1 

8 

very  hi{ 

Valero  Energy 

23% 

3.21 

2.51 

4.21 

67.7 

5.7 

9 

lo 

Valley  National 

22% 

3.03 

2.90 

3.40 

17.2 

6.6 

14 

hig 

Varian  Associates 

52  Vi 

1.48 

Z.OO 

29.8 

19.7 

15 

avera) 

Virginia  Natl  Bankshares 

33% 

4.48 

4.84 

5.37 

11.0 

6.3 

4 

very  hi{ 

Vulcan  Materials 

60Vi 

4.73 

4.42 

6.34 

43.4 

9.5 

9 

averaj 

Wachovia 

45% 

4.85 

5.35 

5.89 

10.1 

7.7 

25 

hi* 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

40% 

n  qi 

1.32 

1.72 

30.3 

23.4 

15 

avera) 

Walgreen 

37% 

1.86 

1  1  7 

z.  J.  / 

9  ^8 

Z.JO 

18.9 

14.4 

12 

hig 

Jim  Walter 

35% 

1.74 

3.94 

5.56 

41.1 

6.3 

15 

averaj 

Wang  Laboratories 

32% 

0.88 

1.16a 

1.58 

36.2 

20.7 

28 

averaj 

Warner  Communications 

22% 

3.96 

-2.88 

2.11 

NM 

10.7 

15 

very  la 

Warner-Lambert 

30 

2.05 

2.48 

2.85 

14.9 

10.5 

26 

very  hig 

Washington  Post 

67% 

3.70 

4  <v7 

S  47 

21.0 

12.3 

13 

hig 

Washington  Water  Power 

20% 

3.17 

3.04 

3.18 

4.6 

6.5 

6 

hig 

Waste  Management 

42V4 

2.40 

2.68 

3.65 

36.2 

11.6 

12 

averaj 

Wells  Fargo 

38% 

5.93 

5.80 

6.34 

9.3 

6.1 

24 

hi* 

Wendy's  International 

16% 

1 .  lo 

1.32 

1.54 

16.7 

10.8 

14 

hig 

West  Point-Pepperell 

48% 

4.14 

^  77 

18.7 

8.4 

10 

averaj 

Western  Co  of  North  Amer 

10% 

1.27 

-0.21 

0.27 

NM 

39.0 

19 

very  la 

Western  Union 

31% 

3.34 

3.67 

4.11 

12.0 

7.8 

11 

lo 

Westinghouse  Elec 

48% 

5.16 

4.92 

6.15 

25.0 

7.9 

18 

averaj 

Westvaco 

32 

1  4fl 

2.22 

3.49 

57.2 

9.2 

15 

averaj 

Wetterau 

19% 

1.91 

1  1  2 

1  Aft 

16.4 

7.9 

S  . 

hit 

Weyerhaeuser 

34  Vs 

0.90 

1.65 

3.28 

98.8 

10.4 

24 

lo 

Whirlpool 

48  Ya 

3.83 

4.54 

5.55 

22.2 

8.7 

12 

very  hig 

White  Consolidated  Industries 

42  Vi 

2.06 

2.89 

4.29 

48.4 

9.9 

10 

averaj 

Whittaker 

30 

3  77 

o.  1 1 

2.55 

4.37 

71.4 

6.9 

8 

lo 

Willamette  Industries 

36% 

0.35 

1  07 

i.y  f 

o.  f\J 

87.8 

9.8 

16 

lo 

Williams  Cos 

26% 

1.15 

1.21 

2.56 

111.6 

10.4 

14 

very  lo 

Winn-Dixie  Stores 

49% 

4.18 

4.54a 

4.98 

9.7 

9.9 

9 

very  hig 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power 

27 

3.60 

3.72 

3.85 

3.5 

7.0 

25 

very  hig 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Light 

28% 

O.J  1 

3.64 

3.82 

4.9 

7.4 

13 

very  hig 

Witco  Chemical 

32% 

2.03 

3.19 

3.94 

23^5 

8.2 

8 

very  hig 

FW  Woolworth 

36% 

1.40 

3.50 

4.32 

23.4 

8.6 

12 

avera; 

Wyman-Gordon 

34  Vi 

2.95 

2.42 

3.06 

26.4 

11.3 

9 

lo 

\t?ro  \ 

473/. 

4.47 

4.60 

5.80 

ZO.  1 

o.Z 

1  Q 

Zapata 

18'/s 

4.73 

2.71 

1.53 

-43.5 

11.8 

12 

very  lo 

ZayTe 

43 

2.26 

3.13 

3.84 

22.7 

11.2 

12 

avera; 

Zenith  Radio 

30% 

-1.15 

2.20 

2.96 

34.5 

10.4 

8 

avera. 

Zion  Utah  Bancorp 

32% 

3.86 

4.29 

4.87 

13.5 

6.6 

3 

avera, 

"For  fiscal  years  endingjune  through  May  of  the  following 

year,  a:  Actual  1983  earnings 

NM:  Not  meaningful. 

Source  Institutional  Brokers.  Estimate  System  (IBES),  a  sertice  of  Lynch,  Jones  &  Ryan  tia  Micro/Scan  from  ISYS  Cor 
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Salary  Reductioi 
Plans 


Ithough  this 
I  of  wisdom  is  age- 
it  does  not  come 
n  Confucius, 
•mon  or  any  of  the 
r  ancients  Rather 
jewel  of  common 
ie  is  a  gift  from  a 
itieth-century  con- 
horary  who  epito- 
;s  the  grace  and 
iity  derivable  from 
;  later  years — Mr  Fred  Astaire: 
;hen  he  was  in  his  20s,  back  in  the 
'ing  Twenties,  the  young  Mr 
ire  and  his  sister,  Adele,  earned  a 
:>le  income  as  a  dancing  partner- 
It  was  then  that  the  young  Mr 
ire  began  putting  aside  something 
-half  of  Mr  Astaire,  Senior 
zen — a  financial  plan  he  followed 
ughout  his  career 
he  young  Mr  Astaire  obviously 
an  illustrious  exception  to  a  com- 


"Old  age  is  like  everything  else: 
to  make  a  success  of  it, 
you've  got  to  start  young." 


mon  human  failing  When  we're  young, 
we  just  can't  imagine  how  quickly  one 
day  we  will  be  old 

Old  age  can  happen  to  one's  parents 
— but  not  to  us  We  love  our  parents 
but  being  old  is  their  lot,  not  ours  For 
the  great  majority  of  young  people, 
even  thinking  about  old  age  (our  own 
or  our  parents')  is  a  terrible  bore 

'Too  often,  social  workers  tell  us, 
American  children  turn  their  backs  on 
their  elders  as  a  nuisance  and  a  burden 


They  soothe  their 
consciences  with  the 
knowledge  that  their 
aging  parents  will  be 
sustained  by  a  Social 
Security  check — while 
living  in  an  impersonal 
residence  for  the  aged, 
which  the  old  people 
derisively  call 
'vegetable  farms  They 
feel  rejected  because 
they  believe  nobody  really  cares  about 
them,  personally,  not  even  their  own 
families  If  you  doubt  this,  spend  a  few 
hours  talking  with  old  people — as  I 
did — and  listen  You  will  be  amazed  at 
the  depths  of  the  resentment  many  of 
them  feel  toward  their  own  children." 
An  exaggeration? 
The  comments  of  some  querulous 
senior  citizen  agonizing  in  public? 

A  statement  from  a  professional 
gerontologist  with  a  bleeding  heart? 


FINANCING 

THE  LEISURE  YEARS 


None  of  the  above  These  remarks 
were  made  by  a  prime-time  person,  Bill 
Ford,  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Atlanta,  during  a  speech  on 
June  6,  1983  His  speech  was  based  on 
hard  data 

So  if  you're  a  young  person,  in  your 
40s  or  under,  better  read  Mr  Astaire's 
advice  again 

If  you're  in  your  50s,  your  time  is 
running  out 

If  you're  retired,  or  on  the  verge, 
there's  little  you  can  do  except  to  make 
sure  your  survival  kit  is  in  working  con- 
dition— and  that  you  know  how  it  works. 

You  have  to  do  it  yourself.  There's  no 


other  way  And  as  Mr  Astaire  has 
advised,  'To  make  a  success  of  it, 
you've  got  to  start  young." 


Social  Security: 
The  Myths  and  the  Reality 


As  John  A  Svahn,  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  said  recently 
"There  is  no  [emphasis  hisj  domestic 
issue  on  the  national  agenda  that  is 
more  crucial  to  all  of  us  than  Social 
Security — but  perhaps  no  other  issue 
is  more  misunderstood  than  our  Social 


CALCULATION  TABLE  FOR  FIGURING  YOUR  INDEXED 

EARNINGS 

C  D  E  F 


Calendar 
Year 


B 


Taxable 
Amount 


Enter  Your 
Taxable 
Earnings 


Index 
Factor 


Indexed 
Earnings 


High 
Years 


1951 

$  3.600 

4  9204 

1952 

3.600 

4  6322 

1953 

3,600 

4  3871 

1954 

3,600 

4  3646 

1955 

4,200 

4  1719 

1956 

4,200 

3.8991 

1957 

4,200 

3.7820 

1958 

4,200 

3.7490 

1959 

4,800 

3.5721 

1960 

4,800 

34372 

1961 

4.800 

3.3702 

1962 

4,800 

3  2095 

1963 

4,800 

3  1325 

1964 

4.800 

3  0097 

1965 

4,800 

2  9564 

1966 

6,600 

2  7890 

1967 

6,600 

2.6418 

1968 

7,800 

2  4720 

1 969 

7,800 

2  3369 

1970 

7,800 

2.2264 

1971 

7,800 

2.1199 

1972 

9.000 

1.9307 

1973 

10,800 

1  8170 

1974 

13,200 

1  7150 

1975 

14,100 

1  5958 

1976 

15.300 

1 ,4928 

1977 

16.500 

1  4084 

1978 

17,700 

1  3048 

1979 

22  900 

1.1998 

1980 

25.900 

1  1007 

1981 

29.700 

1  0000 

1982 

32.400 

1 .0000 

1983 

35,700 

1  0000 

NOTE:  The  "average  earnings ."  which  is  the  basis  for  new  index  factors,  is  determined  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  changes  each  year.  SOURCE:  MEIDINGER.  INC  .  LOUISVILLE.  KENTUCKY 


Security  system  Misunderstood  du 
public  ignorance  and  to  almost  50;) 
of  misleading  information  providec 
our  government  about  the  system  " 

Our  national  retirement  system 
been  shrouded  in  myths  since  its 
creation  in  1935  Most  Americans 
believed  then,  and  most  do  now,  th 
was  sort  of  an  investment  account 
by  U  S  government  officials  forth 
future  benefit  of  the  individual  tax- 
payers who  contributed  to  it 

Instead,  the  way  it  was  supposed 
work  (and  is  still  supposed  to  work) 
that  you  use  part  of  your  income  to 
for  part  of  someone  else's  retirement 
Hopefully,  as  each  generation  retin 
the  succeeding  generations  will  unc 
write  the  preceding  generation's  ret 
ment  costs — not  all  of  these  costs  but  all 
least  a  significant  part  of  them 

Nearly  everybody  now  pays  morj 
into  the  Social  Security  system  than 
before — and  will  be  paying  more  fn 
now  on  This  has  given  birth  to  a  n 
myth  that  the  system  henceforth  \« 
keep  retirees  at  least  at  the  middle  ina 
level  regardless  of  when  one  retires 

The  reality  is  that,  although  tax- 
payers from  now  on  will  be  paying  i 
more  before  they  retire,  they  actua 
will  be  getting  relatively  less  back  f 
the  system  after  they  leave  the  worj 
force  (see  page  26) 

And  they  may  get  back  less  in  th\ 
not-so-distant  future  Consider  this 
brutal  arithmetic  In  1950  we  had  If 
workers  underwriting  the  cost  of  Sa 
Security  for  each  retiree  Some  30 
years  from  now,  when  the  postwar 
baby  boom  retires,  only  two  worker 
will  be  paying  for  each  retiree. 


Pension  Plans  Make 
Lousy  Life  Rafts 


Maybe  you're  one  of  the  50  millic 
people  currently  participating  in 
private  pension  plans  Maybe  you 
think,  "Well,  even  if  Social  Security 
doesn't  work  out,  my  pension  shoul 
keep  me  above  water  when  I  retire  " 

Better  not  count  on  it  Thus  far, 
pensions  have  been  most  unreliable 
carrying  retirees  through  the  finan- 
cial white  waters  of  their  later  years. 
Consider  these  comments  by  a  colli 
of  experts  on  the  subject 


Kidder,  Peabody 

can  devise 
a  retirement  plan 
that  will  never  stop 
working  for  you. 

Retirement.  The  best  of  times?  The 
worst  of  times?  However  you  view  it, 
it's  a  time  of  uncertainty.  Except  for  one 
thing:  Your  money  will  have  to  work 
for  you  like  never  before. 

Fortunately,  Kidder,  Peabody 
is  an  investment  firm  that  can  make  it 
work-in  good  markets  and  bad. 

One  of  our  experienced  regis- 
tered representatives  will  work  with 
you  and  our  retirement  specialists  to 


structure  a  plan  that  meets  strict  criteria: 
Your  principal  must  grow  adequately 
and  safely. Your  income  must  keep  pace 
with  inflation  without  increasing  your 
risk.  Your  portfolio  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  adjust  as  the  economy  or 
your  needs  change.  And  of  course,  this 
must  be  accomplished  with  as  little  tax 
impact  as  possible-both  now,  during 
your  peak  earning  years,  and  after 
you've  retired. 

As  one  of  the  country's  leading 
brokerage  houses,  Kidder,  Peabody 
can  provide  excellent  opportunities  for 
IRAs  and  Keoghs,  utilizing  a  well-  honed 
collection  of  mutual  funds  and  annui- 
ties, as  well  as  an  impressive  selection 
of  stocks,  bonds  and  other  investments. 


What's  more,  your  Kidder, 
Peabody  representative  is  backed  up 
by  a  research  department  judged 
among  the  top  five  on  Wall  Street.  So 
you  can  see  that  some  of  the  industry's 
finest  talents  will  be  tending  to  your 
retirement  plan.  And  you  can  be  cer- 
tain it  will  keep  working  hard  for  you 
in  the  years  to  come. 

It's  never  too  early  to  plan  for 
tomorrow.  Talk  to  a  Kidder,  Peabody 
representative  today. 

■Hi  Kidder,  Peabody 

INCORPORATED 

Foundid  1865 

Wm        Wm  M,mb,n  NiwYork  and  Amtman  Slock  Eitkang" 
 over  60  offices  worldwide  /  Member  S1PC  
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Many  private  pension  plans 
have  not  funded  billions  of  dollars 
of  promised  future  benefits  Many 
workers  have  seemingly  generous 
pension  plans  where  they  are 
employed  But  one  can't  be  very 
certain  that,  when  it  comes  time 
to  collect,  the  benefits  will  be  that 
generous,  or  will  be  there  at  all 


The  employees  at  companies  that 
go  bankrupt  can  lose  their  pen- 
sions entirely 

—  Your  Complete  Guide  to  IRAs  & 
Ktoghs,  by  Jack  Egan  (1982) 

Even  if  you  actually  get  vested 
in  a  pension  plan,  chances  are 
that  you  will  be  very  disappointed 
by  the  amount  of  money  that  you 


IRA 

FROM  THE 

LEXINGTON 

FUNDS!" 


Lexington  offers  you  a  wide  range  of  funds  that  qualify  for  IRA  Plans.  This 
lets  you  choose  the  type  of  fund(s)  to  satisfy  your  specific  investment  goals 
and  you  can  diversify  your  plan  with  a  variety  of  investment  alternatives. 


Choice  •  Flexibility  •  Diversification 


The  advantages  are  all  yours 

FOR  HIGH  CURRENT  INCOME: 
Lexington  Money  Market  Trust 
Lexington  GNMA  Income  Fund 
Lexington  Government  Securities 
Money  Fund 


and  so  are  the  choices. 

FOR  GROWTH  OF  CAPITAL: 
Lexington  Research  Fund 

(High  Quality  Growth) 
Lexington  Growth  Fund 

(Aggressive  Growth) 
Lexington  Goldfund 

(Gold  Stocks  &  Bullion) 


•  No  sales  charges/No  redemption  fees 

•  IRA  plan  minimums:  Initial  investment  $250;  Additions  $50  or  more 

Call  or  write  for  your  free  IRA  Q  &  A  Folder,  Application  and  a  prospectus 
of  any  of  the  "NO  LOAD"  LEXINGTON  FUNDS 
Call  toll  free:  (800)  526-7443— (In  New  Jersey  (800)  522-4503) 
Ask  for  the  Lexington  Operator 


fUexIrigVon  Funds 

"515  580  Sylvan  Avenue.  Englewood  Cliffs.  NJ  07632 


F  —  11/21/83 


For  more  complete  information  including  management  fees 
and  expenses  write  for  a  prospectus  Read  it  carefully 
before  you  invest  or  send  money 

Please  send  me  information  on 
[yf  Lexington  s  IRA  Plan  and  Lexington  s 

□   Fund 

□   Fund 

Name 


State 


One  ot  Ihe  Lexington  Group  of  MO  LOAD  Investment  Companies 
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I 


eventually  receive  Average 
private  retirement  payments  now 
amount  to  about  $4, 000  a  year 
Some  companies  have  made  small 
increases  in  benefits,  but  not 
nearly  enough  to  keep  up  with 
the  cost  of  living  The  older  the 
retiree  gets,  the  less  relative 
income  he  or  she  receives  Don't 
depend  on  a  pension  plan  to  sup- 
port yourself  during  retirement 
— The  ABCs  0/  IRAs,  by  William . 
Grace  Jr  (1982) 

Since  Jack  Egan  and  Bill  Grace  pu 
lished  their  books,  there  have  been 
few  small  signs  of  some  progress  to- 
ward giving  employees  a  better  brea 
in  terms  of  their  pensions  Such  as. 
A  Faster  Vesting.  Since  the  enact 
ment  in  1974  of  the  Employee  Retire 
ment  Income  Security  Act  (ERISA), 
the  deadline  for  full  vesting  has  been 
10  years  The  great  majority  of 
employers  have  avoided  earlier  vesti 
because  of  the  higher  costs  and  the 
likelihood  that  it  would  result  in  mo 
job-changing  However,  last  year's  M 
amendments  now  require  full  vestinj 
in  two  to  six  years  for  low-salaried 
employees — those  participating  in 
Keogh  and  other  tax-deferral  plans 
initiated  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
employers 

A  Immediate  Vesting.  Last  year,  a 
commission  appointed  by  President 
Reagan  recommended  that  there  be 
immediate  vesting  of  at  least  minimu 
pensions  for  all  workers 

This  may  look  at  first  glance  like 
sizable  gains  for  pensioners,  but  the 
complete  picture  is  not  that  hearten 
ing  The  faster-vesting  provision 
applies  only  to  employees  such  as 
secretaries  with  high  turnover  rates 
Multimillions  of  other  workers  are  ni 
included  And  while  immediate  vest 
is  a  good-looking  recommendation, 
will  take  a  couple  of  decades,  most 
likely,  before  it  fully  materializes 

Meanwhile,  several  additional 
negative  factors  have  developed  in  t 
pension  picture  Most  recently,  ther 
has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  coi 
porate  raids  on  their  own  employee 
pension  plans  On  Sept  25,  1983  T) 
New  York  Times  reported 

The  corporate  practice  of  siphon 
ing  money  from  employee  pension 
plans  to  finance  acquisitions,  fight 
takeovers,  retire  debt  or  dress  up 


Is  now  the  time  to  move 
your  IRA  to  Fidelity? 


Compare  your 
present  IRA  to  the 
ease,  flexibility  and 
performance  an  IRA 
at  Fidelity  can  give 
you. 

Do  you  have  the 
choice  of  investing 
for  stability,  growth, 
income  or  a  combination? 
Can  you  switch  your  invest- 
ment to  any  of  15  other  funds 
with  just  a  phone  call? 

For  choice  and 
convenience. 

Maybe  it's  time  to  move  your 
IRA  to  Fidelity,  where  you're 
never  locked  into  one  type  of 
investment  or  one  rate  of  return. 

Move  for  Fidelity  Magellan - 
a  fund  that  seeks  aggressive 
growth.  Magellan  earned  a  total 
return  of  107%  in  the  last  year.1 


Created  specially 
for  your  IRA. 

Now  there's  Fidelity  Freedom 
Fund -a  new,  aggressive,  no  load 
stock  fund  that  pursues  the  most  prom- 
ising growth  opportunities  in  the  stock 
market -the  kind  of  investment  you 
may  want  for  your  IRA . 

Freedom  Fund  is  designed  specifi- 
cally for  tax  qualified  plans,  like 
IRA's  and  Keoghs,  so  Freedom's 
manager  can  make  investment  deci- 
sions without  concern  over  possible 
federal  lax  consequences. 

FREEDOM  FUND 


If  you're  willing  to  take  bigger 
risks  for  potentially  larger 
rewards,  Magellan  may  be  the 
IRA  investment  you've  been 
looking  for. 

Move  for  Fidelity  Freedom 
Fund  (see  box). 

Move  for  the  prompt,  profes- 
sional service  Fidelity  provides. 

None  easier. 

At  Fidelity,  you'll  enjoy  the 


ease  and  convenience 
of  making  transactions 
rvv     by  phone.  Get  fast 
factual  answers 
to  all  your  IRA 
questions,  and 
instant  updates 
on  the  status  of 
your  account 
-all  with  a 
single  toll  free 
call  to  Fidelity. 

Find  out  more  -free. 

What  is  your  IRA  doing  for 
you  now?  Find  out  how  easy  it  is 
to  make  a  transfer,  or  even  to 
start  your  IRA  at  Fidelity.  Call 
or  write  for  a  free  IRA  fact  kit 
today. 

1  One  year  period  ending  June  30,  1983,  a  period  of 
generally  rising  stock  prices.  Five  year  total  return 
ending  June  30,  1983  is  562%.  These  figures  include 
the  change  in  share  price,  the  reinvestment  of  all  divi- 
dends and  capital  gains  distributions  and  the  effect  of 
the  3%  sales  charge.  It  updates  the  figures  found  on 
page  4  of  the  Fund's  prospectus.  Market  conditions 
fluctuate  and  past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of 
future  results. 

Call  toll  free. 
1-800-225-6190. 

In  Mass.  call  collect  617-523-1919. 
i  i 

Write  to  Fidelity  Group 
P.O.  Box  832,  Dept.  JB 112183 
82  Devonshire  St. ,  Boston,  MA  02103 
For  a  complete  information  kit,  includ- 
ing management  fees  and  expenses, 
please  call  or  write  for  a  free  prospec- 
tus. Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest 
or  send  money. 

□  Fidelity  IRA  kit  with  Fidelity  Magel- 
lan Fund  Information  (21-1) 

□  Fidelity  IRA  kit  with  Fidelity  Free- 
dom Fund  Information  (73-1) 


Name 


Address 


State 


Zip 


FIDELITY 

INVESTOR'S  IRA 


FOR  SOME  RETIRED 
PEOPLE,  STAMP  COLLECTING 

ISN'T  A  HOBBY 


Not  all  senior  citizens  are  liv- 
in  the  sun  belt  worrying  about 
r  golf  scores. 

Too  many  of  them  are  living 
he  edge  of  poverty  worrying 
>ut  making  ends  meet. 

Because  today  a  Social  Se- 
ty  check  doesn't  go  very  far. 
!  And  even  pensions  don't  al- 
|/s  provide  enough  to  sustain 
bple. 

Not  surprisingly  more  and 
re  employees  are  now  taking 
ard  look  at  their  retirement 

Is. 

1  And  so  are  their  employers. 
!  And  the  days  when  people 
p  company  with  just  a  gold 
ch  and  a  fixed  income  are 
ner  behind  us  than  ever. 
:  Employers  today  are  not 
[  providing  their  employees 
i  pensions,  they're  also  offer- 
a  range  of  savings  options  to 
3  people  additional  security 
r  retirement. 

!'  And  at  Connecticut  General 
GN  A  company  we're  particu- 
'  well  equipped  to  help  in  that. 
For  one  thing,  we  offer  all  the 
or  tax-advantaged  savings 


plans  that  are  currently  available. 
From  plans  everybody's  heard  of 
like  IRAs,  to  more  exotic  ones  like 
401K's. 

On  top  of  that,  with  one  of 
the  largest,  most  experienced 
staffs  in  the  industry  our  Group 
Pension  people  can  offer  a  cus- 
tomized program  for  each  of  their 
clients. 

They  can  also  offer  adminis- 
trative support,  help  with  em- 
ployee communications,  and 
exceptional  experience  in 
enrollment. 

In  fact,  they're  already  pro- 
viding these  services  to  over  5,000 
companies  with  combined  pen- 
sion assets  of  $12.7  billion. 

So  if  you'd  like  more  informa- 
tion on  this  topic,  please  write  to 
Connecticut  General,  Dept.  A-141- 
B,  Hartford,  Connecticut  06152. 

Or,  if  you'd  like  to  know  what 
we  can  offer  your  corporation, 
call  your  broker  or  local  Connecti- 
cut General  representative. 

Because  after  a  lifetime  of 
hard  work,  people 
deserve  more  than 
years  of  hard  times. 


CIGNA 


FINANCING 

THE  LEISURE  YEARS 


money-grubber  but  as  a  long-term  cap- 
ital accumulator  Ask  yourself  this 
question  Are  you  one  of  the  "savers," 
one  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
still  have  well  over  $100  billion  in  pass- 
book savings  or  excess  demand 
deposits  in  financial  institutions? 

If  so,  you  may  take  comfort  of  some 
sort  in  seeing  yourself  as  a  "saver,  "  but 
in  reality  you're  deluding  yourself 
You're  not  accumulating  capital,  you're 
losing  it  by  default 


Drawing  Up  Your 
Retirement  Blueprint 


The  first  thing  you  should  do  in 
staking  out  a  claim  for  some  space  in 
"the  sunny  uplands"  is  to  sharpen  a 
pencil  Then  fill  out  Worksheets 
#1  and  #2  courtesy  Research 
Institute  (Incidentally  this  outfit  has 
written  the  book  on  retirement  plan- 
ning, and  they  update  it  constantly 


They're  at  585  Fifth  Ave  NYC  10017) 

Don't  try  to  do  Worksheet  #3  until 
you've  consulted  with  your  financial 
planner  Do-it-yourself  isn't  the  same 
as  do-it-alone  You  can  try  doing  it 
alone  but  it's  going  to  take  all  your  time 
and  effort  to  do  it  satisfactorily — not 
to  mention  a  whole  encyclopedia  of 
financial  information  and  total 
savoirfaire 

Do-it-yourself  doesn't  mean  you 
shouldn't  get  all  the  outside  help  you'll 
need,  and  you'll  need  a  lot  to  assure 
your  future  financial  security 

Q  Where  do  you  go  for  help?  A 
Either  to  individual  planners  or  to 
financial  institutions 

The  basic  requirement  is  that  you 
get  professional  help  You  can  find  effec- 
tive financial  planners  running  their 
own  shows  or  working  in  institu- 
tions— the  new  financial  conglomer- 
ates, the  commercial  banks,  invest- 
ment banks,  insurance  companies 
and  the  money  management 
institutions 


eonsider  the  advantages  of 
& ' ! Golden' '  Nest  Eg<^~ 


UNITED  SERVICES  GOLD  SHARES  IS  THE  #  1  PERFORMING  FUND  AMONG  ALL 


FUNDS  MONITORED  BYLIPPER  AND  SCHABACKER  INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT. 

Planning  for  your  re- 
tirement is  top  prior- 
ity. Astute  investors 
realize  the  value  of  plac- 
ing a  portion  of  their 
assets  in  gold-related  in- 
vestments. Doesn't  it 
make  sense  to  apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  your 
retirement  portfolio? 

United  Services  Gold  Shares  can 
add  diversification  and  stellar  perfor- 


mance to  your  retirement  portfolio.  And 
United  is  part  of  a  convenient  family  of 
no-load  funds  offering  telephone  ex- 
change privileges  between  U.S.  Trea- 
sury Securities  Fund,  U.S.  Growth 


UNITED 
SERVICES 
y  FUNDS 


Pension  Department 


Return  coupon  to  UNITED  SERVICES  FUNDS, 
P.O.  Box  29467,  San  Anionic  TV  78229  or 
PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-531-5777 


Fund,  Prospector  Fund, 
and  Good  &  Bad  Times 
Fund. 

Isn't  it  time  you  added 
the  power  of  gold  to  your 
IRA,  Keogh,  or  corporate 
pension  plan?  Contact 
the  Pension  Department 
at  800-531-5777  or  re- 
turn the  coupon.  Com- 
plete information,  including  pros- 
pectuses, will  be  forwarded.  Please 
read  carefully  before  investing  or  send- 
ing money. 

• Schabacker  Investment  Management.  645.9% 
gain  over  the  past  5  years,  188.9%  gain  over  the 
past  12  months.  Yields  computed  through  June 
30,  1983,  dividends  reinvested. 


Please  send  complete  information  regarding 

□  IRA  □  Keogh  0  403(B),  including  a  free 
prospectus  for  □  United  Services  Gold  Shares 

□  United  Services '  Group  of  Funds. 


City/State/Zip 

For  information  on  Corporate  Pension  &  Profit 
Sharing  Plans,  phone  800-531-5777. 


The  trick  is  not  in  finding  one,  b| 
in  locating — and  latching  on  to — a 
good  one  For  openers,  get  a  list  of | 
6,  800  professionals  registered  withl 
Institute  of  Certified  Financial  Plant 
in  Denver  Narrow  this  down  to  th« 
planners  near  you  Next,  ask  your 
buddies  who  among  these  they  wo| 
recommend — either  planners  runni 
their  own  shops  or  working  in 
institutions 

Fees  come  in  many  shapes  and  si] 
Usually,  there's  an  initial  consultatio 
fee,  maybe  $75  an  hour  for  a  seance 
that  can  run  for  hours  Then  theres 
the  grunt  for  the  whole  blueprint  wi 
the  planner  delivers  it  and  you  okay 
This  can  be  $l,  000,  maybe  more  bi 
seldom  much  less 

The  independent  professional  us 
ally  has  one  advantage  over  the  inst 
tional  pro,  greater  objectivity  You 
won't  find  any  planner  this  side  of  tl 
pearly  gates  who  is  completely  imp! 
tial  Any  professional  whos  been  in: 
business  for  a  while  develops  a  listc 
favorite  institutions  that  he  or  she  m 
recommend  for  the  services  you  II  n 
to  implement  your  retirement  plan. 

That's  okay,  most  of  the  big  orgai 
zations  are  reliable  and  do  provide  t 
services  your  planner  says  they  can. 
provide  What  you  should  guard 
against  is  the  individual  planner  \vh 
has  commitments  ( for  one  reason  o 
another)  to  this  or  that  specific  insti 
tion,  and  who  steers  you  there  rega 
less  of  the  quality  of  the  service 

The  big  advantage  you'll  find  at  t 
institution  is  that  the  planner  there 
immediate  access  to  a  whole  army  c 
in-house  resources  and  services  An 
other  plus  is  that  you  probably  can 
the  whole  package  of  services  you 
need  at  lesser  overall  cost  from  mul 
service  institutions  than  the  combir 
costs  of  buying  a  variety  of  services 
a  variety  of  places 

But  ask  around,  ask  around  Andl 
read  up,  read  up  There's  a  lot  of  go 
source  material  in  bookstores  and  li 
braries  and  there  are  many  promoti 
al  brochures  available  at  institution- 
including  trade  associations  For  ex 
pie,  the  American  Bankers  Associat 
has  published  a  43-page  "Financial 
Planning  Guide"  available  to  the  put 
as  well  as  member  banks  ( Write  toi 
ABA  in  Washington,  D  C  20036  o 
telephone  1-202-467-4118) 


401  (k)  revolutionized 
ompany  retirement  plans. 

Now,  T.  Rowe  Price 
revolutionizes  401  (k). 


For  companies  considering  401(k) 
s,  T.  Rowe  Price  offers  nearly  a  half 
:ury  of  investment  management  experi- 
t  But  we  know  there's  more  to  a 
:essful  plan  than  attractive  investment 
ices.  So  we've  revolutionized  401(k)  by 
sloping  an  administrative  service  that 
:es  it  easier  than  ever  for  your  company 
Hera401(k)  plan. 

PASSM  Service  does  all 
le  401(k)  administration  for  you! 

Dur  Plan  Administrative  Service— which 
:all  PASSM— is  a  unique  service  package 
provides  401(k)  sponsors  with  every- 
g  they  need  to  set  up  and  maintain  a 
.  It  includes  fully  automated,  individual- 
record  keeping,  professional 
inistrative  services,  and  technical  as- 
ince.  It  can  substantially  ease  your 
k  load. 

he  flexibility  of  a  Family  of  funds. 

With  T.  Rowe  Price  no-load  mutual 
s,  your  employees  can  choose  from  a 
amily  of  stock,  bond  and  money  market 
Is,  representing  a  wide  range  of  invest- 
t  objectives.  When  changes  in  their 


T.  Rowe  Price 

100  East  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21202 

Price  Marketing  Inc. ,  Distributor. 


needs  or  in  the  financial  markets  suggest  a 
change  in  strategy,  they  can  easily  switch 
their  investments  among  the  funds.  And 
there  is  never  a  commission. 

At  T.  Rowe  Price, 
we  are  investment  specialists. 

We  are  investment  counselors  to  some 
of  the  largest  corporate  pension  funds,  and 
we  manage  more  than  $8  billion  in  mutual 
fund  assets.  For  more  than  45  years,  our 
only  business  has  been  helping  investors 
meet  their  investment  objectives. 

Please  call  John  R.  Rockwell, 
Vice  President,  for  information  on  the 
T.  Rowe  Price  Funds  and  PASSM  Service 
for401(k)  plans. 

Call  today! 

1-800-638-5660 


n 


Send  for  your  FREE  T.  Rowe  Price 
information  kit  today! 

Yes,  show  me  how  T.  Rowe  Price 
has  revolutionized  401(k). 
Please  send  me  your  information  kit  right  away 


Name. 


.Title. 


Company. 
Address_ 

City  

Phone  


.State. 


.Zip. 


Number  of  Employees. 
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Changes  in  Retirement 
Plans:  KEOGHs 


The  "self-employed"  in  the  U  S 
work  force  now  comprise  at  least  half 
the  labor  pool  The  variety  of  these 
occupations  is  reflected  in  a  list  re- 
cently compiled  by  the  Investment 
Company  Institute  There  are  over  60 
general  categories  described,  from  ac- 


countants and  architects  to  electricians 
and  entertainers,  from  lawyers  and 
physicians  to  storekeepers  and  whole- 
sale distributors 

Right  across  the  alphabet,  the  list 
delineates  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  whose  earnings  come  from 
personal  services  or  efforts  that  entitle 
them  to  set  up  a  Keogh  plan  Keoghs 
easily  are  the  greatest  boon  for  the 
self-employed  in  the  history  of  tax 
legislation 


Worksheet  #1 


NET  WORTH 


ASSETS 
Liquid  Assets 

Cash  and  checking  account(s) 

Savings  accounts 

Life  insurance  cash  values 

Brokerage  accounts 

U  S  Savings  Bonds 

Other 

Total  liquid  assets 

Marketable  Investments 

Common  stocks 

Preferred  stocks 

Bonds  (corporate,  municipal) 

Other 

Total  marketable  investments 

"Nonmarketable"  Investments 

Tax-shelter  investments 
Business  interests 
Vested  profit  sharing/pension 
Investment  real  estate 
Notes  receivable 
Total  "nonmarketable"  investments 

Personal  Assets 

Residence 
Vacation  home 

Personal  property  (autos,  furs,  etc.) 
Total  personal  assets 
Total  assets 

LIABILITIES 

Mortgages 

Residence 
Vacation  home 
Investment  real  estate 
Total  mortgages 

Loans 

Bank 
Margin 
Insurance 
Other 
Total  loans 

Outstanding  tax  bills 
Charge  account,  credit  card  balances 
Total  liabilities 

NET  WORTH 

(assets  minus  liabilities) 


SOURCE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 


I 


The  attractiveness  of  Keoghs  as 
tirement  tax-shelters  was  immea- 
surably enhanced  when  the  maxim 
was  raised  to  $15,000  annually  froj 
$7,500  (or  15%  of  net  income,  wh 
ever  is  less)  in  the  landmark  legislaij 
of  1981  In  1982,  other  significant 
changes  emerged  These  include 

►  New  Ceilings.  After  Dec  31,  H 
your  Keogh  contribution  goes  up  ti 
20%  of  earned  income  annually,  w 
maximum  of  $30, 000  as  the  new  d 
ing  What's  more,  if  your  participa| 
in  a  Keogh  is  through  a  defmed-be 
plan,  your  plan  can  be  funded  by  I 
100%  of  earned  income,  with  a  ne\l 
ceiling  of  $90,000  <  A  dehned-ben 
plan  is  one  that  specifies  you  will 
receive  $20,000  annually,  for  exaifl 
in  retirement  income  after  you  lea\i 
the  regular  work  force 

►  Inflation  Indexed.  The  newcei 
ings  will  remain  fixed  for  two  years.- 
but  thereafter  they  will  be  adjusteaB 
each  year  beginning  in  1986,  fore 
of-living  increases  The  same  form| 
applying  to  Social  Security  increas; 
will  be  used 

►  Borrowing  Provisions.  The  pr 
vious  legislation  and  regulations  di 
not  permit  IRA  or  Keogh  participai 
to  borrow  from  the  funds  accumulj 
in  their  plans  The  1982  Tax  Law  n 
allows  owner-employees  to  borrov, 
from  their  Keoghs  ( IRA  plans  are  sj 
taboo  I  Keogh  loans  have  a  ceiling 
$50, 000  or  50%  of  the  vested  bend 
and  a  floor  of  $10, 000  Repayment) 
must  be  over  a  five-year  period  exc 
for  a  residential  loan,  which  can  M 
longer  maturity  period 


Recent  Development- 
in  IRAs 


There  were  no  significant  change 
the  1982  tax  legislation  to  match  th 
relating  to  Keoghs  However,  then 
seems  to  be  a  mounting  consensus 
among  employee-benefit  experts  th 
very  likely  there  will  be  IRA  changi 
in  the  next  year  or  two — particular 
in  raising  the  present  ceilings  The; 
now  limit  contributions  to  these  urn 
versal  tax-shelters  for  earned- inconjl 
workers  (workers  include  people  ml| 
ing  a  million  dollars  a  year  as  well  a 
$10,000  )  to  $2,000  for  the  individu 


AT&T 
SHAREHOLDERS: 
TUG  INTO  THE 

HUTTON 
CONNECTION. 


f  you  own  100  shares  of  American 
phone  and  Telegraph,  you'll  own  170 
-es  after  divestiture  in  January.  But 
shares  of  what  companies? 
>Iow  you  can  get  answers  to  this  and 
r  questions,  free  of  charge,  with  the 
ton  Connection.  It  is  an  ongoing 
ling  of  timely  bulletins  you  will 
ive  at  no  obligation,  whenever  we 
5  news  to  report. 

(Subscribers  are  already  reading  about 
uphone's  restructuring  plans,  and  the 
ij.tegies  behind  them.  How  divestiture 
■ft  affect  the  bottom  line,  and  what  it 
i  d  mean  to  shareholders.  A  timetable 
'vents,  what  the  courts  are  deciding, 
best  of  all,  what  Hutton's 


research  people  are  recommending. 

The  problems  the  divestiture  poses 
have  no  easy  solutions.  And  the  problems 
themselves  are  constantly  changing. 

That  is  why  over  1,000  investors  a  day 
are  plugging  into  the  Hutton  Connection, 
and  listening  while  our  staff  of  experts- 
lawyers,  economists,  investment  analysts 
—tell  them  what's  happening  at  AT&T 
right  now. 

To  get  the  Hutton  Connection,  simply 
call  us,  toll-free,  or  send  in  the  coupon.  We 
will  give  you  the  information  you  need 
today,  next  month,  next  year.  In  detail. 

The  kind  of  information  people  sit  up 
and  listen  to. 


MFBS-A.Z481 

Hutton,  . 
I  like  your  connections. 

□  I  want  to  learn  all  I  can  about  AT&T  right  now. 
Please  put  me  on  your  mailing  list. 
•pJI'd  like  to  call  my  name  and  address  in,  so  I'm 
telephoning  800-EFH-1212. 


City 

State 

Zip 

Business  Phone 

Home  Phone 

E.F.Hutton  Account  Number 

IFHutton 


WhenEF Hutton  talks,  people  listen. 


breadwinner  in  a  family,  plus  $250  for 
a  nonworking  spouse,  or  an  additional 
$2, 000  for  the  second  half  of  a  double- 
income  family 

Just  when  these  changes  will  be 
made,  and  how  much  they  will  amount 
to,  depends  on  such  macrofactors  as  an 
improvement  in  the  federal  deficit 

But  you  shouldn't  be  surprised,  the 
experts  opine,  if  a  number  of  legisla- 
tors intent  on  getting  elected  next  year 
promote  IRA-increase  proposals  So 
far  as  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  universal  tax 
shelter  are  concerned,  its  enlargement 
is  to  be  devoutly  wished — and  the 
sooner  the  better 

Meanwhile,  the  IRS  and  other  tax 
authorities  indicate  that,  in  the  rush  to 
seek  shelter  from  the  acid  rain  of  high 


income  taxes,  some  of  the  IRA  traces 
have  been  kicked  over  Among  the  more 
common  transgressions  have  been 
►  IRA  Rollovers.  The  rollover  op- 
portunity has  particular  appeal  for  job- 
changers  Job-changing  is  one  of  the 
great  phenomenons  of  our  economy 
(Average  tenure  for  employment  has 
been  more  than  cut  in  half  over  the 
past  decade  or  so,  for  all  levels  of  wage 
earners  )  If  you  leave  a  job,  voluntarily 
or  otherwise,  you  can  transfer  part  of 
your  IRA  plan  into  a  Rollover  IRA  The 
part  transferable  is  the  total  amount  of 
whatever  contributions  your  employer  has 
made  to  the  plan. 

You  cannot,  under  IRS  rules,  include 
your  own  contributions  If  you  do, 
you'll  be  penalized  at  the  rate  of  6% 
per  year  for  the  excess  contributions 


Worksheet  #2 


CURRENT  CASH  FLOW 


INCOME 

Salary 
Bonus 

Dividends  and  interest 
Notes  receivable 
Other 

Total  income 

EXPENSES 

Food 

Transportation 
Clothing 

Home  maintenance  &  improvement 
Utilities 

Mortgage  interest 
Real  estate  taxes 
Contributions 
Entertainment 
Interest  expense 
Medical  (unreimbursed) 
Insurance  premiums 
Personal 
Other 

Total  expenses 

Debt  Amortization 

Bank  debt 
Mortgage  principal 
Installment  debt 
Other 

Total  debt  amortization 

Taxes 

Federal  income 
State  and  city  income 
Social  Security 
Total  taxes 

Total  disbursements 

NET  CASH  FLOW 

(income  minus  disbursements) 


SOURCE:  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 


Also,  if  you  don't  make  use  of  the  r< 
over  opportunity  within  60  days  of 
receipt  of  your  terminal  lump-sum 
ment,  you  forfeit  the  opportunity 
►  IRA  Beneficiaries.  Given  thee> 
plosive  participation  in  IRAs  in  the 
past  year  or  two,  it's  undcrstandabl 
that  millions  of  taxpayers  have  beei 
concentrating  almost  all  their  effo( 
on  getting  their  own  necks  out  froi 
under  the  tax  axe  Consequently,  t 
have  not  given  full  consideration  td 
setting  up  an  IRA  that  works  best  f( 
their  survivors  in  the  event  of  the 
participant's  death  before  withdraw 
all  his  or  her  IRA  funds  The  best  u| 
to  make  sure  a  surviving  spouse  get 
maximum  benefits  from  your  IRA  is 
set  it  up  to  conform  to  an  annuity 
contract,  one  that  is  payable  overyj 
joint  lives  Many  taxpayers  have  nq 
been  including  such  tax-sheltering 
provisions  for  their  survivors,  con- 
sequently, their  IRA  funds  are  not  h 
protected  from  estate  taxes 

Besides  these  negative  aspects  or 
current  IRA  trends,  there's  another, 
brighter  side  to  the  coin  how  to  mi 
more  rewarding  use  of  IRAs  beyono 
what  you  may  presently  be  doing 

First,  keep  in  mind  that  you  can 
an  IRA  over  and  above  any  other  ta 
shelter  program — Keoghs,  pension 
plans,  or  whatever  Many  tax  accou 
tants  and  other  advisers  report  thati 
taxpayers  think  they  are  not  eligible 
for  an  IRA  because  they  have  some 
other  retirement  program  Not  so, 
income-earner  can  climb  aboard, 
whether  the  income  is  $2,000  or 
$200,000  And  if  it's  only  $2,000  y» 
can  IRA-shelter  all  of  it 

Second,  besides  setting  up  your 
with  a  custodian  and  then  contribu! 
your  $2,000  in  a  lump  sum  before  t 
time  each  year,  you  have  several  otl 
options  You  can  participate  in  an  ei 
"  ployer-sponsored  IRA  These  plans 
particularly  suitable  for  companies 
with  automatic  payroll  deductions, 
since  it's  relatively  easy  to  program 
your  monthly  IRA  contribution  intc 
the  software  Banks,  mutual  funds, 
surance  companies,  the  all-purpose 
conglomerates — all  are  now  operat 
and  managing  a  variety  of  employe 
sponsored  plans  This  service  is  just  g 
ting  off  the  ground,  so  you  may  wai 
see  whatyourcompany  comes  upwit 
foreyou  make  a  long-term  commitm 


THE  BEAR 


...OR THE  BANKER? 


c  market  investments  can  be  very  inviting, 
ybody,  it  seems,  knows  "this  guy"  who  knows 
other  guy"  who  made  a  real  killing  in  a  big 
market.  Of  course,  behind  every  Cinderella 
\  there's  another  tale— of  uncertainty  and 
jrability. 

ifortunately,  the  stock  market  often  takes  a 
ward  turn.  The  rampaging  bull  can  become  a 
ering  bear,  changing  dreams  of      A  .  Amis-*  \rr* 
isy  "killing"  into  harsh  reality.  AMLKICAS 
t  so  at  America's  banks.  a  v  u  ,r-* 

BANKS 


In  addition  to  an  impressive  range  of  investments 
—such  as  our  new  money  market  accounts— we  offer 
things  that  stocks  and  mutual  funds  can't.  Like 
risk-free  protection  of  principal.  Assured  rates  of 
interest.  And  the  soothing  security  of  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  by  the  F.D.I.C. 

So,  while  we  won't  promise  to  make  you  rich  over- 
night—we will  place  a  risk-free  guarantee  on  your 
tomorrow. 
That's  the  bare  facts.  With  no  bull. 


SECURITY 
WITH  NO  IFS 


1983  AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASS( X'TATION 


etirement 
Planning  Services  : 
Where  and  What 


About  ten  years  from  now,  maybe 
sooner,  the  homogenization  of  finan- 
cial services  will  have  progressed  from 


its  incipient  stage  to  a  more  permanent 
stage  where  perhaps  several  dozen 
multiple-service  organizations  will  be 
dominating  nationwide  integrated  mar- 
kets This  is  the  view  of  most  observers 
who  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  looking 
into  the  crystal  ball — a  crystal  ball,  of 
course,  that  is  highly  clouded 

What  the  prophets  are  telling  us  is 


A  $10,000  INVESTMENT 
GREW  IN  VALUE  TO 

467,381 

THAT'S  GROWTH! ..  .THAT'S 

TEMPLETON 
GROWTH 


IfS  a  Fact!  An  investment  of  $10,000  in  1954  when 
Templeton  Growth  Fund  started.. .assuming  reinvestment 
of  all  dividends  and  capital  gains  distributions,  increased 
in  value  to  $467,381  by  April  30,  1983. 

Of  course  there  is  no  guarantee  of  future  performance 
but  you  should  find  out  how  the  Templeton  approach 
has  produced  these  investment  results. 


Free  Brochure 


Send  coupon  for  a  free  brochure  and  prospectus  1^ 

containing  more  complete  information  including  charges  M 

and  expenses  Read  it  carefully  before  deciding  to  I 

invest  Send  no  money 


Securities  Fund  Investors,  Inc. 

PO.  Box  3942  /  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731 


I 
■ 
I 


-State. 


-Zip- 


that  in  the  1990s  we  can  use  the  sup^ 
market  approach  to  filling  our 
retirement-planning  and  other  finam 
cial-service  needs  It  won't  make  mu| 
difference  then  which  all-purpose  cd 
glomerate  we  use  We're  told  they'll  I 
be  offering — a  la  the  supermarkets- 
comprehensive  product  line,  with  rv 
much  difference  from  one  con- 
glomerate to  the  next 

Maybe  so  But  in  the  meantime?/ 
there  any  particular  advantages  in  tr 
retirement-oriented  services  one  tyl 
of  financial  services  organization  off 
compared  with  the  others' 

The  chief  distinctions  seem  to  bej 
terms  of  what  the  various  institution 
are  emphasizing  With  the  idea  in 
mind  that  there  is  no  "perfect"  institl 
tion  providing  a  "perfect"  package  o( 
services,  and  paying  heed,  too,  to  tl 
idea  that  nothing  need  be  forever,  hi 
are  a  few  things  that  the  still-separal 
kinds  of  providers  are  emphasizing: 
►  Depositary  Organizations.  Thd 
great  advantage  that  the  commercial 
banks,  the  savings  &  loans,  the  savin 
banks  and  the  credit  unions  have  gd 
for  them  is  their  convenience  They 
been  around  and  they're  everywher 
you  look  Chances  are  you  deal  witl 
one  or  more  of  them  You  know  the 
and  they  know  you  You  can  extend 
your  service  requirements  into  the  r 
tirement  area  with  practically  no 
trouble  at  all  The  non-credit  union 
depositaries  are  moving  rapidly  intc 
the  brokerage  business,  particularly 
into  discount  brokerage  They're  ty 
in  this  area,  however,  although  they 
now  raiding  the  brokers  for  profes- 
sional help  One  great  boon  they  of 
is  federal  insurance  up  to  $100,000 
your  retirement  account  And  this  r 
be  increased  soon,  if  not,  you  can  in 
more  than  one  IRA  or  Keogh  provic 

Insurance  Companies.  They've 
been  in  the  longest-term  phase  of  ri 
tirement  planning  much  longer  thai 
anyone  else  This  is  guaranteed  an 
nuities,  one  of  the  best  means  of 
extending  the  payments  from  youri 
.tirement  funds  as  long  as  you  (and  a 
benefiting  spouse)  live  Just  about  a 
the  big  insurers  offer  both  fixed-pre 
mium  plans  with  guaranteed  minimi 
yields,  and  variable-rate  annuities  ii) 
which  the  performance  of  the  invesj 
ment  pool  you  select  determines  th< 
rate  at  which  your  funds  increase 


IF  YOU  HAVE 

AN  IRA  OR 
KEOGH  PLAN 
COULD  YOU  HAVE 
A  BETTER  ONE? 


You  may  set  aside  annually  in  an 
IRA  or  Keogh  Plan  up  to  $2,000  and 
$15,000  respectively  This  enables 
you  to  accumulate  a  substantial 
retirement  portfolio  and  makes  it 
more  important  than  ever  that  you 
assess  what's  happening-or  could 
happen-to  your  tax-deferred  dollars. 

Because  all  IRA  and  Keogh 
Plans  are  not  alike. 

Some  do  more  for  you  than 
others.  Specifically,  in  how  your 
money  is  invested. 

Many  institutions  offer  only  a 
imited  number  of  investments 
some  only  one!).  Merrill  Lynch 

Mail  to:  Merrill  Lynch  Service  Center, 

P.O.  Box  2021,  Jersey  City,  NJ  07303 


opens  up  virtually  the  entire  range  of 
investment  opportunities  to  you. 

We  can  put  your  IRA  or  Keogh 
funds  into  any  of  over  50  different 
investments-stocks,  bonds,  money 
market  funds.  Government  securi- 
ties-or  even  a  mix.  The  selection  is 
yours.  And  you  can  change  invest- 
ments any  time. 

Talk  to  us  about  your  needs  and 
goals.  Then  you'll  be  able  to  tailor 
an  IRA  or  Keogh  investment  plan 
specifically  to  meet  them.  There's 
no  charge  or  obligation.  For  com- 
plete information,  or  our  free  booklet, 
call  or  mail  the  coupon  today. 


Please  send  me  your  free  brochure  on  the  Merrill  Lynch  IRA  and  Keogh  Plans-and  how  it 
can  expand  my  investment  horizons  and  potential  results. 


Name_ 


Address. 
City  


.State. 


.Zip. 


Business  Phone. 


.Home  Phone- 


Merrill  Lynch  customers  please  give  name  and  office  address  of  Account  Executive 


1370 


I —  1 800  G37-745S  EXT.  1370 


)pyright  1983  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc  Member  SIPC 


Merrill  Lynch— i 

Merrill  Lynch  Pierce  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc 

A  breed  apart. 


►  Mutual  Funds.  If  you're  in  the  mar- 
ket for  some  speculative  action,  you 
can  select  a  fund  that  provides  a  range 
of  specialized  portfolios  These  in- 
clude securities  from  energy  producers 
and  distributors,  precious  metals  mar- 
keters and  other  aggressive  growth 
stocks  The  best  performers  across  the 
spectrum  of  funds  in  the  past  five  years 
have  been  in  growth  stocks  But  one 
caution  check  them  out  for  their 
downside  performance  as  well  as  their 
upside  potential  Many  funds  are  now 
geared  to  IRA  and  Keogh  participants 
and  thus  can  disregard  immediate  tax 
consequences. 


►  Brokerage  firms.  You  can  get  into 
mutual  funds  not  only  directly  through 
investment  companies  but  also 
through  your  securities  broker  Besides 
a  broad  range  of  stock  funds,  most 
brokers  offer  options,  commodities, 
financial  futures  and  several  stock  in- 
dex futures  There  is  a  significant 
advantage  in  using  your  stockbroker  as 
the  center  for  your  retirement  plan 
You  can  switch  the  thrust  of  a  self- 
directed  plan  merely  by  changing  from 
one  type  of  investment  vehicle  to  an- 
other from  among  the  many  that  large 
brokerage  firms  have  in  the  garage 
Otherwise,  if  you  don't  have  a  family 


Worksheet  #3 
PROJECTED  RETIREMENT  CASH  FLOW 


Yourself 


Social  Security 
Pension  plan 
Profit  sharing 
IRA/Keogh 
Private  annuity 
Savings  bank  interest 
Bond  interest 
Stock  dividends 
Rental  income 
Other 

Total  estimated  annual  income 
Less: 

EXPENSES 

Food 

Transportation 
Clothing 

Home  maintenance  &  improvement 
Utilities 

Mortgage  interest 
Real  estate  taxes 
Contributions 
Entertainment 
Interest  expense 
Medical  (unreimbursed) 
Insurance  premiums 
Personal 
Other 

Total  expenses 

Debt  Amortization 

Bank  debt 
Mortgage  principal 
Installment  debt 
Other 

Total  debt  amortization 

Taxes 

Federal  income 
State  and  city  income 
Total  taxes 

Total  disbursement 

NET  CASH  FLOW 

(income  minus  disbursements) 


Spouse 


Combined 


SOURCE:  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 


of  vehicles  under  the  same  roof,  you 
can  switch  your  portfolio  only  once  a 
year 

►  Conglomerates.  Some  conglome 
ates  are  more  all-purpose  than  others| 
But  just  about  all  of  them  have  on  harj 
(or  are  about  to  have  available)  all  the 
retirement  services  you'll  ever  need 
When  you're  looking  them  over,  ask 
them  to  give  you  a  complete  list  land 
how  much  each  costs  i  of  their  prod- 
ucts, and  then  run  this  by  your 
financial  planner  to  see  how  really 
complete  the  list  is  All  the  con- 
glomerates have  a  host  of  financial 
planners  from  which  you  can  pickanl 
choose 

And  remember  nothing  need  be 
forever  Indeed,  the  need  for  flexibilil 
in  this  era  of  instant  change  is  more 
ergent  in  financial  planning  than  eve* 
before 


Checking  Out  the 
Conglomerates 


The  big  financial  conglomerates, 
those  with  mega-human,  -financial  ai 
-technological  resources,  are  certainl 
worth  checkmg  out  for  retirement 
planning  Right  now,  they're  sluggirij 
it  out  in  the  competitive  arena  for 
market  share  The  ultimate  benefici- 
aries will  be  their  customers,  individu 
and  corporate  alike 

All  the  conglomerates  can  fill  youit 
bill  of  particulars  For  example 

►  Prudential-Bache  This  all-purpH 
provider  is  geared  to  fill  your  family's 
needs  from  cradle  to  grave — and 
thereafter  Recently,  Pru-Bache  conv 
pleted  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
likely  impact  of  TEFRA  (The  Tax  Eq 
uity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  ar 
ERTA  (  Employees  Retirement  Tax  Ac 
on  all  retirement-oriented  products, 
both  insurance  and  investment,  cur- 
rently in  the  marketplace  Pru-Bache 
since  the  merger  of  the  two  com- 
panies, has  become  a  major  factor  in 
the  financial  services  arena  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time 

►  Merrill  Lynch  The  nation's  largesj 
investment  bank/brokerage  firm  also 
has  become  one  of  the  biggest  purve 
ors  of  most  financial  services  It's  bee 
moving  forcefully  into  the  planning 
field  with  its  Pathfinder  approach  T 


Retiring?  Changing  jobs? 

Voted  yourself  from  the  IRS 
ivith  a  Citibank  Rollover  IRA. 


If  you're  about  to  change  jobs  or  retire  from  a 
company  with  either  a  pension  or  a  profit  sharing 
plan,  you  could  also  be  about  to  lose  a  lot  of 
money  to  taxes.  Because  if  you  receive  a  lump 
sum  distribution,  it  becomes  taxable  income  if  not 
"rolled  over"  into  an  IRA  within  60  days.  (For  ex- 
ample, even  taking  full  advantage  of  current  tax 
laws,  the  IRS  payment  would  be  at  least  $1 5,420 
on  a  distribution  of  $100,000.  State  taxes  could 
eat  up  even  more.)  That's  why  you  should  roll 
over  your  money  into  a  Citibank  IRA. 

Take  advantage  of  our  IRA  specialists. 

Citibank  has  a  Tax  Shelter  Center  staffed  by  IRA 
specialists  who  are  uniquely  qualified  to  describe 
the  details  of  Citibank's  IRA.  The  IRA  specialists 
know  the  ins  and  outs  of  lump  sum  distributions 
and  will  give  you  the  facts  on  protecting  pension 
or  profit  sharing  money  through  tax  deferred  in- 
vestment in  an  IRA. 


A  wider  range  of  investment  options  including 
stocks  and  bonds. 

And  Citibank  offers  you  something  for  your  IRA 
other  banks  might  not:  a  choice  among  a  wide  va- 
riety of  rollover  IRA  investment  options.  This  in- 
cludes portfolios  of  stocks  and  bonds,  as  well  as 
fixed  or  variable  rate  CDs  and  an  insured  money 
market  account. 

For  more  information  about  Citibank's  Rollover  IRA 
and  a  prospectus  relating  to  the  investment  port- 
folios, including  charges  and  expenses  for  the  port- 
folios, call  or  write  the  Citibank  Tax  Shelter  Center. 
Read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you  invest  or 
send  money  for  investment  in  the  portfolios.  The  in- 
vestment portfolios  are  not  available  in  every  state. 

In  New  York  City  call  (212)  750-7733;  outside 
New  York  City  call  1-(800)  CITI  IRA  Monday 
through  Friday,  9AM  to  5PM. 


FO-1 


Please  send  me  the  Citibank  Rollover 
IRA  plan  kit  including  a  current 
prospectus. 

Clip  and  send  this  coupon  to: 


)ank's  stock  and  bond  portfolios  are 
|  ed  as  a  fiduciary  service  under  our 
■  ective  Investment  Trust  for  Citibank 
I.  Investments  in  the  Trust  are  not 
igations  of  Citibank  and  are  not 

red.  You  can  begin  IRA  withdrawals 
|  59'A  and  avoid  tax  penalties.  The  law 
hires  a  substantial  interest  penalty  for 

drawals  from  time  deposits  before 

jrity. 


r 
i 
i 

■  Citibank 

■  Tax  Shelter  Center 
|  P.O.  Box  5098 

■  FDR  Station 
^JewYork,  N.Y.  10158 


The  Citi  never  sleeps 

CltlBAN<&] 


i  Citibank,  N.A.  198  !  Member  f-UIC. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

APT 

CITY 

STATE 

(  ) 

ZIP 

UMflFROPTIONAl.) 


Total  financial  Planning  fro 
It  can  make  The  Amelia 


America  was  born  with  a  dream.  A 
dream  that  gives  each  and  every  one  of  us  the 
opportunity  to  build  a  better  life  for  ourselves 
and  our  families. 

At  Prudential-Bache  Securities,  we 
believe  in  that  dream.  We'll  show  you  how 
Total  Financial  Planning  can  help  you  meet 
all  your  financial  needs  and  bring  you  a 
richer,  more  rewarding  life.  Not  just  for 
today,  but  for  all  your  tomorrows. 

When  you're  starting  to  make  it, 
start  a  strategy  to  keep  it 

Luck  can't  make 
the  dream  happen. 
Planning  can.  Now, 
when  you  have  the 
greatest  potential  and 
the  fewest  obligations, 
is  the  time  to  plan 
your  financial  future. 

A  phone  call  to  a  Prudential-Bache 
Account  Executive  is  all  it  takes.  The  two  of 
you  will  review  your  financial  position,  define 
your  investment  objectives,  and  establish  a 
complete  personal  financial  profile. That  profile 
forms  the  basis  of  a  strategy,  controlled  by 
you,  to  get  you  where  you  want  to  be.  And  well 
stay  with  you,  changing  the  focus  of  your  pro- 
gram as  your  needs  change. 

Two  incomes  need  it 
twice  as  much, 


Today,  many  mar- 
ried couples  are  also 
working  couples.  That 
means  more  income  to 
build  the  dream  on. 
But  it  means  a  higher 
tax  bracket,  too. 

All  the  more  rea- 


son to  establish  a  sound  financial  base  e 
in  your  marriage.  A  base  that  would  not 
include  a  sensible  budget,  but  a  sensible 
investment  assets  as  well.  A  Total  Finai 
Planning  program  that  could  include  sto 
and  bonds,  options  and  mutual  funds,  a; 
as  IRA  or  Keogh  plans. 

Before  you  buy  your  dream  t 
build  your  foundation. 

A  beautiful  home 
to  call  your  own.  It's 
a  dream  we  all  share, 
and  Total  Financial 
Planning  can  help 
make  it  come  true  for 
you.  Your  Prudential- 
Bache  Account  Execu- 
tive can  introduce  you  to  more  than  one 
dred  investment  alternatives,  many  of  % 
are  especially  effective  in  building  up  a 
cash  for  a  down  payment. 

If  your  primary  goal  right  now  is  a : 
home,  your  strategy  might  include  a  ba! 
of  growth  stocks  and  investments  stress 
safety  and  liquidity,  such  as  negotiable « 
cates  of  deposit  or  discount  government 

College.  An  affordable  drea 

The  cost  of ; 
lege  education  is 
and  going  highei 
you  can  still  fulfi 
dream  you  have  1 
children,  by  mat 
sure  they  get  the 
tion  they  need  tc 
pete  in  tomorrow's  world.  The  flexibility  c 
Total  Financial  Planning  lets  you  cho 
alternatives  designed  specifically  to  k 
accumulate  income  at  lower  tax  rates, 


jdential-Bache  Securities, 
earn  happen  for  you. 


al  account  or  a  trust.  Citizen  Bonds," 
Don  bonds,  growth  stock  funds  and 
corporate  bonds  might  be  considered 
accounts. 

Surviving  the  tax  bite. 

:es  can  inter- 
American 
especially  when  g 
i  the  higher 
.  Let  Total 
il  Planning 
1  keep  more 
lard-earned 
At  Pmdential-Bache,  we  urge  you  to 
■  the  tax  aspects  of  all  your  invest- 
hile  we  help  you  develop  your  strategy, 
ht  formulate  a  strategy  consisting  of 
ntaged  mutual  funds,  municipal  bonds, 
s,  tax  shelters,  and  utility  stocks  with 
1  reinvestment  plans. 

It  lets  you  enjoy 
more  of  the  good  life. 

As  you  become 
more  successful,  and 
your  disposable  income 
increases,  you  can  be- 
gin to  indulge  yourself 
in  some  of  the  luxuries 
that  dreams  are  made 
of.  Total  Financial  Plan- 
i  help  you  manage  major  purchases 
ibly,  by  maximizing  growth  while  keep- 
ye  on  risk.  A  good  time  to  diversify 
estate,  well-considered  research  and 
nent  projects,  private  placements, 
lities,  or  advanced  options  strategies, 
uest  for  tax-advantaged  gains  at  this 
i  also  be  very  worthwhile. 


It  works.  Even  after  you 
stop  working. ' 

To  complete  the 
dream,  your  lifestyle 
after  retirement  should 
be  more  than  just  ade- 
quate. Social  Security, 
a  pension  plan,  and  an 
IRA  or  Keogh  may 
not  be  enough. 

Total  Financial  Planning  can  provide  the 
income  and  the  protection  to  enrich  your  retire- 
ment years.  You  could  augment  your  Social 
Security  and  pension  plan,  with  minimum 
taxation,  through  zero  coupon  bonds,  tax- 
advantaged  and  growth  stock  mutual  funds, 
corporate  and  government  bonds,  and  high 
yielding  stocks. 

Today,  take  the  first  step. 

Total  Financial  Planning  can  help  make 
the  American  dream  happen  for  you. 
Begin  the  relationship  that  lets  you  and  your 
Prudential-Bache  Account  Executive  build  a 
strategy  tailored  to  your  special  requirements. 
Call  us  at  800-654-5454. 
Day  or  night,  we'll  be  there. 


Bring  us  your  future. 


Prudential-Bache 

Securities 


FINANCING 

THE  LEISURE  YEARS 


Retirement  Plan  Specialists 


Scudder  offers  c»  wide 
range  of  retirement  plans, 
designed  to  meet  the  needs 
( >!  ei  1  ij  )k  )>(  ;es,  self-employee  i 
individuals,  and  employers. 

Whether  you're  seeking  tax 
advantages  for  yourself  or 
your  employees,  Scudder 
lias  a  program  to  fit  your 
needs. 


■  investment  choice:  a 
family  of  8  no-load  mutual 
funds  and  services 

■  flexibility:  choice  of 
administrative  capabilities 

■  low  cost:  participants 
pay  no  set-up,  maintenance 
or  redemption  charges 


To  learn  more, 
call  or  write 
today. 


-SCUDDER- 

173  Federal  St.,  Boston,  MA  02110 
401(k)  •  Keogh  •  Payroll  Deduction  IRAs 
Corporate  &  Personal  Profit  Sharing 

1-800-225-2471  or  617-482-3990 
(IRAs  for  Individuals  •  1-800-453-3500] 


•II  I 


IRA 


I  THOUGHT  I  HAD  AG 
PLAN  UNTIL  I  SENT  FOR 
VANGUARD  S  FREE  KIT... 
NOW  I'M  GLAD  I  SWITCHED" 

The  IRA  I  arranged  through  my  bank  didn't  give 
me  the  flexibility  I  need.  That's  why  I  sent  for 
Vanguard's  Free  IRA  Information  Kit. 

In  simple  and  concise  terms,  it  describes  the  14 
different  investment  alternatives  that  a  Vanguard  IRA 
provides— from  money  market  funds  to  aggressive 
growth  stocks.  It  even  explains  how  I  can  change  my 
investment  strategy  with  just  a  phone  call.  There  are 
also  complete  details  about  these  valuable  Vanguard 
IRA  features: 

•  Exceptional  Flexibility— You  can  emphasize  stability, 
income,  growth  or  a  balance  of  the  three  and  change 
your  emphasis  as  you  see  fit 

•  Personal  Service 

•  Professional  Management 

•  No  Sales  Commissions 

•  Simplified  Recordkeeping 

•  A  Convenient  Toll-Free  Service  Number 

To  get  your  Free  Vanguard  IRA  Information  Kit, 
just  call  1-800-523-7025  toll-free  or  mail  the  attached 
coupon  today. 


FOR  FREE  IRA  INFORMATION  KIT:  CALL  1-800-523-7025* 
OR  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Vanguard  IRA,  Drummer's  Lane,  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania  19482  15-FB-R3-325 
Please  send  your  exclusive  IRA  Information  Kit  and  a  prospectus  that  I  can  read  carefully  before  investing  or 
sending  money.  I  understand  that  it  contains  more  complete  information  about  advisory  fees,  distribution 
charges  and  other  expenses. 

*  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  CALL  1-800-362-0530 


Name  

Address. 
City. 


-State, 


_Zip_ 


□  Also  send  information  on  HR-10  (Keogh) 


*m    m  A  MEMBER  Of  THE 

Varwuard 

GROUP  Of  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 

'OVER  50  YEARS  Of  SERVICE  TO  INVESTORS  OVER  $6  BILLION  IN  ASSETS 


comprehensive  service  is  designed  ij 
help  "individual  investors  organize  I 
their  current  and  future  financial  re 
sources  to  achievetheir  financial  goa1 

►  E.F.  Hutton  This  solid  performei 
also  an  active  innovator,  one  of  its 
subsidiaries  created  the  universal-lifj 
insurance  concept  that  has  become 
keystone  for  planning  retirement  sei 
curity  When  E  F  Hutton  talks  aboi 
spending  the  leisure  years  in  comfoi 
it  says  that  careful  planning  is  where 
all  begins,  that  "security  is  knowing 
you've  done  your  best  to  increase  an 
to  protect  your  assets. " 

►  Citicorp  The  nation's  largest  and 
most  innovative  commercial  bank  h 
served  notice  on  all  its  competitors,) 
vestment  banks  as  well  as  commerci 
banks,  that  it  intends  to  carve  out  a 
major  share  of  the  nationwide  mark* 
Among  the  latest  additions  to  its  ev4 
expanding  product  line  are  IRA  roll-l 
overs  designed  to  spare  individuals 
lump-sum  tax  bites,  and  70%-discou 
brokerage  services 


The  Big  Insurers 


Insurance  assets,  now  approaching 
the  $2  trillion  mark,  constitute  one] 
the  biggest  financial  pools  in  the  U. 
economy  One  of  the  most  rapidly 
changing  areas  of  the  industry  has 
been  in  life  insurance 

Although  whole  life  is  still  the  an< 
chor  to  windward  of  the  life  insurer? 
they  have  been  moving  aggressively 
during  the  past  decade  to  add  new  Ii 
products  and  to  put  the  insurance 
brand  on  a  sizable  herd  of  new  finan- 
cial services  The  new  life  products 
now  include  a  long  list  of  term  pol- 
icies, and  new  forms  of  whole  life  su 
as  adjustable  and  universal  They  als 
have  not  only  been  actively  —  and 
successfully — selling  financial  plan- 
ning and  retirement  services  to  theffll 
traditional  individual  customers  but  I 
also  corporate  employee-benefit  prol 
grams  as  well 

►  CIGNA  The  Individual  Services  I 
Division  of  CIGNA  recently  was 
restructured  to  do  just  what  its  title  I 
suggests:  provide  a  full  range  of  finatg 
cial  services  for  individuals  These  ml 
include  custom  financial-planning  toll 
each  individual's  lifestyle  and  asset-  I 


I 


SOMETHING  A 
NEW  YORK  UFE 

ANNUITY 
Villi  NEVER  DO. 


(FOLD) 


/our  money  into  a 
I  York  Life  Single  Premium 
rrement  Annuity*  and  you  get 
e  things. 

jrst,  you  get  a  very  attractive 
iof  interest. 

econd,  under  the  current 
bral  tax  law,  you  pay  no  taxes 
his  return  until  you  withdraw 
unds.  So  your  capital  grows 
p  twice  as  fast  as  a  money 
ket  fund,  time  deposit,  or 
br  currently  taxable  plan, 
hird,  the  safety  of  your 

pie  in  most  slates  Issued  by  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Annuity  Corporation,  a  Delaware  subsidiary  of  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  M2  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York.  New  York  10010. 


principal  is  guaranteed. 

Our  parent  company, 
New  York  Life,  is  not  only  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  insurance 
companies,  but  one  of  the  strong- 
est. Many  families  are  collecting 
today  on  policies  we  issued 
before  1900.  And  many  people 
who  buy  our  policies  today 
will  be  receiving  benefits  well 
towards  the  close  of  the  21st 
century.  We  keep  our  promises. 

So  if  you  want  your  capital  to 
grow  faster  while  making  sure 


your  holdings  won't  fold,  buy  a 
New  York  Life  Single  Premium 
Retirement  Annuity.  Ask  me, 
your  New  York  Life  Agent. 


Stein  Roe  Today 


IRA  Flexibility 
Pays  Off! 

If  you  lock  your  retirement  savings  into  a  plan  with  a  single  invest- 
ment alternative,  you  may  lock  out  the  potential  the  future  holds. 

A  SteinRoe  IRA  offers  an  entire  family  of  mutual  funds  which 
helps  you  save  for  retirement  by  providing  maximum  flexibility  and 
diversification.  And  these  benefits  really  pay  off,  as  you  may  shift 
your  regular  and  Rollover  IRA  contributions  among  the  Funds  in 
response  to  the  changing  economy  and  to  your  retirement  needs. 

Call  800/621-0320^-r  f 


In  Illinois  Call  Collect  312/36X-7826 


Stein  Roe  &  Farnham 

MUTUAL.     F"  U  /V  D  S 

There  may  be  substantial  penalties  for  distributions  from  an  IRA  Plan  prior  to  age  59V2-  You 
must  begin  receiving  distributions  by  age  70Vz. 

For  more  complete  information  about  the  Plan  and  the  SteinRoe  Funds,  including  management 

fees  and  expenses,  call  one  of  the  above  numbers  for  Plan  documents  and  prospectuses  of 

the  Funds.  Read  the  Plan  and  each  prospectus  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 

©  1983  Stein  Roe  &  Farnham  50583325  FORB 


*The  Leading  Gold  Fund 

INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTORS  INCORPORATED 

Builds  a  golden  "core"  for  your  investment  needs 
Annual  Compounded  Rate  of  Returnt 

40.9%  23.9% 


for  the  lOyearsended  12/31/82 


for  the  5  years  ended  12/31/82 
tSee  page  9  of  Prospectus. 

*  International  Investors  Inc.  is  number  one  in  performance  for  the  10  years 
ended  December  31, 1982  not  only  among  all  gold  oriented  funds  but  also 
among  all  the  mutual  funds  monitored  by  Lipper  Analytical  Services,  Inc. 
During  this  period  gold  and  gold  mining  shares  fluctuated  cyclically  in  a 
long-term  bull  market.  While  past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future 
results,  Ill's  Management  believes  that  this  bull  market  will  continue  and 
that  International  Investors  Incorporated  net  asset  value  will  fluctuate. 

Contact  your  Broker  or  Financial  Planner  or  mail  coupon. 

Ill  SECURITIES  CORPORATION 

122  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10168 

Also  send  information  on  □  IRA    □  Keogh 
Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


For  a  free  informative  brochure  &  prospectus  with  more  com- 
plete information,  including  charges  and  expenses,  contact  your 
stock  broker  or  financial  planner,  or  mail  this  coupon.  Read  it 
carefully  before  you  invest.  Send  no  money.  F-1 1/21/83 


^  CdltffU! 


FINANCING 

THE  LEISUR 


increase  aspirations,  including  retin 
ment  funding  The  company  puts 
particular  emphasis  on  tax-sheltenr 
of  income  and  special  focus  on  esta 
planning  Since  the  merger  of  ( 
ticut  General  and  INA,  CIGNA  hai 
been  promoting  fringe-benefit  plan 
for  business  firms  as  well. 

►  New  York  Life  This  old-line  firn 
has  taken  on  new  life  since  the  reva 
tion  in  the  financial  services  world 
can  now  fill  everyone's  insurance 
needs — term,  group,  whole  life,  ad 
justable  and  whatever  It  will  shortl' 
be  marketing  a  new  variable  type  ot 
life  to  complement  its  Target  line  ot 
universal  products  (Universal  insui 
ance  is  a  policy  that  separates  the 
protection  phase  from  the  cash-vali 
buildup  phase  of  whole  life  )  Do  yoi 
plan  on  living  at  least  100  years'  Chi 
NY  Life's  broad  range  of  annuity  p\i 
and  other  retirement-oriented 
products. 

►  Metropolitan  Life  This  well-esti 
lished  name  has  moved  rapidly  to  tl| 
forefront  of  "the  leading  homogeniJ 
of  the  disparate  financial  services 
providers  "  The  Met  now  is  ag- 
gressively selling,  besides  a  full  listd 
conventional  insurance  products,  aij 
even  longer  list  of  IRAs,  Keoghs, 
SEPs,  and  other  retirement  plans 
These  include  401  ks,  the  salary-redi 
tion  instruments  deferring  taxes  froi 
pretax  earnings 

►  U.S.  Life  This  major  insurer  has 
achieved  significant  penetration  of* 
tirement  markets  by  building  up  its 
IRA  products  and  expanding  its  an- 
nuity plans  U  S  Life  will  custom-  | 
tailor  a  retirement  plan  for  your  pari 
ticular  tax  status  and  age  for  as  little 
$50  per  month  in  plan  contributions 
also  offers  employee-withholding 
plans  for  a  corporation's  pensioners 

►  The  Hartford  Group  Are  you  hi 
ing  problems  determining  what's  the 
best  IRA  or  Keogh  plan  for  you'  Ha' 
ing  a  problem  deciding  how  and  wh 
you  want  to  roll  over  your  IRA  into; 
annuity  plan  that  will  keep  the  checi 
coming  long  after  the  mandatory  IR 
depletion  period  has  expired'  Havin 
problem  figuring  out  the  relative  ad 
vantages  between  SEPs  and  40lks?T 
'The  Hartford  Solution"  offered  by 
insurer  with  the  same  name 

►  Phoenix  Mutual  The  key  pro™ 
tional  thrust  these  days  by  this  big 


_ 


Compare  your  present  life  insurance  with  The  Hartford's  Solution."1 

We  can  cut 

your  life  insurance 
costs  dramatically- 

without  cutting 
your  coverage. 


23%  SAVING 

34%  SAVING 

74%  SAVING 

OLD 
POLICIES 

THE 
SOLUTION 

OLD 
POLICY 

THE 
SOLUTION 

OLD 
POLICIES 

THE 
SOLUTION 

FACE  AMOUNT 
OF  POLICIES 

$388,000 

$400,000 

FACE  AMOUNT 
OF  POLICY 

$100,000 

$100,000 

FACE  AMOUNT 
OF  POLICIES 

$355,000 

$500,000 

ANNUAL 
PREMIUM 

$11,013 

$8,530 

ANNUAL 
PREMIUM 

$2,709 

$1,773 

ANNUAL 
PREMIUM 

$9,653 

$2,508* 

AMOUNT  SAVED:  $2,483 

AMOUNT  SAVED:  $936 

AMOUNT  SAVED:  $7,145 

Male,  age  57 

Male,  age  53. 

Male,  age  54 

Illustrations  are  based  on  actual  case  histories  Cost-ol-insurance  and  interest  rates  are  those  in  effect  at  the  time  of  policy  issue  and  are  subject 
to  change  Although  all  cases  involved  nonsmokers.  substantial  savings  can  also  be  realized  by  smokers. 

'Some  or  all  of  the  former  policies'  cash  values  were  transferred  to  the  Solution  in  the  first  year,  thereby  reducing  subsequent  annual  premiums 


'  »u  bought  Ordinary  Life  insurance  before  1980,  The  Hartford 
i  give  you  the  same  protection  you  now  have  for  a  lot  less 
;  i  you're  now  paying.  You'll  save  up  to  50%— possibly  more. 
;  an  prove  it!  Write  today  for  a  free  personalized  computer 
i  ysis.  And  find  out  exactly  how  much  you  can  save, 
f 'he  Solution™  is  The  Hartford's  revolutionary  universal  life  insur- 
i  policy.  Because  it  offers  a  higher  yield,  on  unloaned  cash  values 
:  $1,000,  your  money  grows  faster.  That's  one  reason  why  you  can  pay 
money  and  still  get  the  same  protection.  Our  free  personalized 
i  xiter  analysis  will  show  you  exactly  how  much  you  can  save  on 
your  life  insurance  costs— without  cutting  your  coverage. 

Our  top  priority  is  cutting  life  insurance  costs.  Make  it 
yours.  Arrange  for  your  free  personalized 
i  outer  analysis  today.  Contact  a  Hartford 
i|t.  Or  mail  this  coupon.  BUSINESS 

HOME 
AUTO 

LIFE  WWw& 


r 


Find  out  how  much 

you  can  save. 
Mail  this  coupon. 


THE  HARTFORD 


Life  &  Accident  Insurant  e  Company,  Hartford,  CT  06115 

fork,  The  \  lartford  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  CT  0611 5) 


The  Hartford  Insurance  Group 
Life  Sales/Marketing 
RO.  Box  320 
Windsor,  CT  06095 
Yes,  I  want  a  personalized  computer 
analysis  that  will  show  me  how  much 
The  Solution**'  can  save  me  on  life 
insurance  without  cutting  my  coverage 

Name  


F  11/21/83 


83~| 


Address. 
City  


State- 


Zip. 


Home  phone- 
Bus.  phone  


MAKE 
YOUR  MOVE  J 
TO  ( 
AGGRESSIVE 
INVESTING. 


FINANCING 

THE  LEISURE  YEARS 


0 

  # 

FINANCIALS 

DYNAMICS  FUNDJNC.  j 

P.O.  Box  2040  Denver,  Colorado  80201  | 

Discover  how  our  NO-LOAD  MUTUAL  FUND  | 
is  designed  to  seek  the  aggressive  growth  ■ 
objectives  that  correspond  to  your  own  goals.  | 
Let  us  send  you  a  free  prospectus  with  more  ■ 
complete  information,  including  management  I 
fee  charges  and  expenses.  Read  it  carefully  I 
before  you  invest  or  send  money.  Financial  ■ 
Dynamics  Fund,  Inc. — one  of  the  Financial 
Group  of  No-Load  Mutual  Funds  serving 
America's  investment  needs  since  1932. 


I 


1*800525*8085 

In  continental  U.S. 
1-800-332-9145  in  Colorado  or 
779-1233  in  Denver. 


Name  . 


I 


Address 
City  


State 


Zip 


DF01 1213C1 


mutual  company  in  Hartford  is  in  de- 
fined-contribution  plans  Their  brand 
name  is  GIANT  (Group  Investment 
Annuity),  a  program  designed  espe- 
cially for  40lks  Phoenix  offers  a  pack- 
age of  retirement  services  whereby 
individual  employees  at  the  participat- 
ing company  can  select  from  a  group 
of  investment  vehicles  as  desired 


Investing  Through 
Investment  Companies 


Certainly  there  can't  be  more  agile 
competitors  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
individual  investors  than  the  mutual 
funds  At  the  first  hint  of  a  shift  in 
investors'  preferences,  there  will  be 
new  funds  on  the  market  The  explo- 
sive growth  of  money-market  funds 
over  the  past  decade  is  a  case  in  point 

Here  are  some  of  the  major  families 
of  funds  and  a  few  specialty  products 
►  The  Fidelity  Fainilv  The  largest 
mutual  fund  complex,  with  some  40 
funds  at  the  latest  count  One  of  the 
most  recent  additions  has  been  its 
Freedom  Fund,  designed  especially  for 
investors  in  tax-qualified  retirement 
plans  IRAs,  Keoghs,  SEPs,  40lks,  and 


Table  of  Monthly  Social  Security  Benefits 

(See  Note  (1)  Regarding  Cost-of-Living  Increases) 


Average 
Indexed 
Monthly 
Earnings 
(AIME) 


%of 
P.I.A. 


$300 
350 
400 


450 
500 
550 


600 
650 
700 


750 
800 
850 


900 
950 
1,000 


1.100 
1,200 
1,300 


1,400 
1,500 
1.600 


1,700 
1.800 
1.900 


2,000 
2,100 
2,200 


2,300 
2.400 
2.500 


2.600 
2.700 
2,800 


Benefits  For  Living  Workers 
And  Their  Dependents 


Age  65 
Retire- 
ment 
Benefit 
or 

Disability 
Benefit 
(PIA) 


100% 


$243 
259 
275 


291 
307 
323 


339 
355 
371 


387 
403 
419 


435 
451 
467 


499 
531 
563 


595 
627 
647 


662 
677 
692 


707 
722 
737 


752 
767 
782 


797 
812 
827 


Age  62 
Retire- 
ment 
Benefit 


80% 


B194 
207 
220 


232 
245 
258 


271 
284 
297 


309 
322 
335 


348 
361 
373 


399 
425 
450 


476 
501 
517 


529 
541 
553 


565 
577 
589 


601 
613 
625 


637 
649 
661 


Benefits  for  Dependents 


(3)  Spouse  not 
caring  for  child 


Age  65    Age  62 


50° 


$121 
129 
137 


145 
153 
161 


169 
177 
185 


193 
201 
209 


217 
225 
233 


249 
265 
281 


297 
313 
323 


331 
338 
346 


353 
361 
368 


376 
383 
391 


398 
406 
413 


37.5% 


5  91 
97 
103 


109 
115 
121 


127 
133 
139 


145 
151 
157 


163 
169 
175 


187 
199 
211 


223 
235 
242 


248 
253 
259 


265 
270 
276 


282 
287 
293 


298 
304 
310 


Child 

or 
Spouse 
Caring 
for  child 


50% 


$121 
129 
137 


145 
153 
161 


169 
177 
185 


193 
201 
209 


217 
225 
233 


249 
265 
281 


297 
313 
323 


331 
338 
346 


353 
361 
368 


376 
383 
391 


398 
406 
413 


Maximum 
Family 
Benefit 
for 

Disability 


1  50% 


$255 
297 
340 


382 
425 
467 


508 
532 
556 


580 
604 
628 


652 
676 
700 


748 
796 
844 


892 
940 
970 


993 
1,015 
1  038 


060 
083 
105 


128 
150 
173 


195 
218 
240 


AH  numbers  areil 
to  the  next  lower* 
dollar 

(1)  Applies  toper 
attaining  age  62  (i 
dying  or  becomini 
disabled  before  a 
in  1983  Worker! 
attaining  age  62  e 
the  years  1979-83 
eligible  lor  the 
"transitional  guara 
computation  men 
which  may  result  4 
slightly  higher  bed 
some  cases  All  bj 
are  subiect  to  cosl 
living  increases  to 
after  the  first  year 
eligibility,  i  e  bed 
age  62 


SOURCE: 
MEONGER  INCJ 
LOUISVIUEXENl 


other  pension  and  profit-sharing 
vehicles 

►  T.  Rowe  Price  This  Baltimore-based 
group  of  funds  (over  $10  billion  in 
assets)  has  been  keeping  its  share- 
holders happy  for  over  40  years  One 
of  its  funds  pointed  at  the  retirement 
market  particularly  is  the  Growth  & 
Income  Fund  All  of  the  T  Rowe  Price 
funds  are  no-load  and  accommodate 
customer-switching  by  telephone 

►  J.  &  W.  Seligman  Seligman  mutual 
funds  with  special  emphasis  for  leisure- 
years  financing  include  Common 


Stock  Fund,  targeted  for  growth  a 
income,  Capital  Fund,  for  capital; 
preciation,  and  the  Growth  Fund, 
particularly  designed  for  investors 
a  predilection  for  stocks  All  have 
beating  the  market  averages 
►  Templeton.  John  Templeton,  pi 
dent,  says  there's  at  least  $100  billic| 
IRA  and  other  retirement  funds  ava 
able  for  tax-deferred  investment 
Among  the  250, 000  shareholders  i 
Templeton  s  fund  group,  there  arev 
over  100, 000  whose  assets  are  in  thl 
group's  retirement-focused  portfoli 


j 


Ifoumaybe 
only  one  coupon  away 

1  from  the 
ideal  IRA 
or  Keogh. 


To:  J.&W  Seligman  &Co.  Marketing,  Inc. 
One  Bankers  Trust  Plaza 
New  York,  N.Y.  10006  (212)  488-0200 

Tm  interested  in  more  information  on  the  following: 
(please  check  appropriate  boxes.) 

□  IRA    □  KEOGH    □  J.&W  Sel  igman 

Separately  Managed 
Accounts 

Na  me  


Address. 
Citv  


Your  Brokers  Name 
Broker's  Address  


What  we  mean  by 
ideal  is  ideal  for  you. 
A  plan  individually 


constructed  around  your  needs.  A  plan  so  well  thought  out  and 
so  flexible  that  it  can  be  fine  tuned  to  your  changing  needs. 

We  can  make  such  a  promise  because  we  can  fulfill  it. 
With  a  full  range  of  investment  opportunities  ranging  from 
current  income  and  high  liquidity  investments  to  growth  and 
capital  appreciation  investments. 

In  other  words,  as  you  develop  plans  for  your  leisure  years, 
we  can  offer  what  you  need,  rather  than  merely  sell  you  what 
we  have. 

But  then  we  should  be  good  at  what  we  do.  We've  been 
managing  money  for  119  years  and  currendy  have  over  $4.5 
billion  in  assets  under  management  in  two  basic  groups:  a  select 
group  of  private  accounts  which  we  manage  separately  for  indi- 
viduals and  institutions  and  a  family  of  select  mutual  funds. 

We  manage  money  for  people  much  like  yourself  who 
want  to  know  that  when  they  have  a  need  for  retirement  funds, 
they'll  have  no  need  for  concern. 

IRA  or  Keogh.  Check  the  appropriate  box  (or  boxes)  on 
the  coupon.  Don't  put  it  off  It's  to  your  advantage  to  act  now. 


J.&W.  Seligman  &  Co.  Marketing,  Inc. 

One  Bankers  Trust  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10006  (212)  488-0200 
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►  Lexington  Management  With  up- 
wards of  $500  million  in  seven  funds, 
Lexington  has  six  separate  portfolios  of 
interest  to  retirement  planners  (The 
other  fund  is  a  tax-free  pool )  The  no- 
load  Lexington  Gold  Fund,  for  exam- 
ple, enables  the  investor  to  maintain  a 
position  in  gold  bullion  lor  an  IRA 
account.  Its  only  through  mutual  funds 
that  investors  can  acquire  direct  owner- 
ship in  gold  for  tax-deferral  purposes. 


►  Vanguard  The  Vanguard  name  is  on 
more  than  two  dozen  mutual  funds, 
including  a  "new  universal  IRA  that 
offers  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
to  investors  "  Among  the  earliest 
money  managers  off  the  mark  in  retire- 
ment-oriented funds,  Vanguard  re- 
mains among  the  nimblest  innovators 
in  the  field 

►  Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark  This 
widely  known  name  in  mutual  funds 


has  designed  vehicles  for  self-em 
ployed  individuals  (including  mooi 
lighters),  for  corporate  profit-shari 
plans  and  "top  heavy"  plans  includi 
highly-compensated  employees 
►  Stein  Roe  &  Farnham  Based  in 
Chicago,  this  investment  company 
fers  "The  Right  Combination"  of  n< 
load  funds  (ten),  including  several 
exempt  and  tax-deferred  portfolios 
Three  specialty  funds  that  have 


What  you  should  know  about  the  new  Social  Security  amendments 


After  more  than  two  years  of  ti- 
gerish debate  on  how  to  handle  the 
Social  Security  financial  crisis, 
Congress  has  finally  come  up  with  a 
bipartisan  solution  to  the  problem 
Clearly  Social  Security  is  firmly 
planted  in  our  political  system 
That  settled,  Americans  of  every 
age  will  want  to  take  a  look  at  how 
the  new  law  affects  them 

Understandably  the  very  young 
may  view  with  some  skepticism  the 
durability  of  the  long-term 
changes  But,  if  you  are  retired  or  at 
the  stage  where  you  are  planning 
for  retirement,  a  knowledge  of  the 
new  law  may  well  be  crucial  to  your 
financial  planning  Here  are  some 
of  the  important  highlights 
►  Income  taxation  of  Social 
Security  benefits:  The  tax-free  sta- 
tus of  benefits  has  always  been  the 
"icing  on  the  cake  "  Now,  the  rela- 
tively affluent  retiree  will  have  that 
icing  thinned  a  bit  Beginning  in 
1984,  a  portion  of  Social  Security 
benefits  will  be  taxed — up  to  a  max- 
imum of  half  the  benefits  Only  tax- 
payers whose  total  of  adjusted  gross 
income,  tax-exempt  income  and 
half  of  Social  Security  benefits  ex- 
ceeds a  "base  amount"  will  be  taxed 
The  base  amount  is  $25,000  for  a 
single  person,  $32,000  for  joint  re- 
turns. (It  is  zero  for  married  couples 
filing  separate  returns  unless  they 
lived  apart  from  each  other  for  the 
entire  taxable  year  I 

If  you  will  be  taxed  on  the  max- 
imum amount  of  half  of  your 
benefits,  further  increases  in  in- 
come will  not  affect  you  But  if  you 
are  not  liable  for  taxes  because  your 


income  is  below  the  base  amount,  a 
jump  in  income  that  puts  you  over  it 
will  result  in  taxation  Or,  if  you  are 
taxed  on  less  than  the  maximum,  a 
jump  will  increase  your  taxes  If  you 
are  in  either  of  the  last  two  catego- 
ries, you  will  want  to  take  this  into 
consideration  in  making  your  post- 
retirement  working  plans 

Source  Research  Institute  of  America 

►  Social  Security  taxes:  If  you  are 
an  employee,  you  are  paying  6  7%  a 
year  on  wages  up  to  a  maximum 
base  of  $35,700 — maximum  taxes 
of  $2, 391  Your  employer  pays  a 
matching  amount 

Under  the  1983  law,  the  rate  will 
increase  to  7%  in  1984,  but  you  can 
offset  the  0  3%  increase  against 
your  income  taxes  Increases  for 
future  years,  however,  will  not  be 
deductible.  The  wage  base,  as  un- 
der the  old  law,  rises  automatically 
each  year  with  national  average 
wages  It  was  $22,900  in  1979, 
$25,900  in  1980,  $29,700  in  1981 
and  $32,400  in  1982 

If  you  are  self-employed,  you  are 
now  paying  a  maximum  tax  of  about 
$3,338  (9.35%  on  a  base  of 
$35,700)  Under  the  new  law,  the 
rate  will  equal  the  combined  em- 
ployer-employee rates — 14%  in 
1984  But  the  increase  will  be  partly 
offset  by  a  credit — 2  7%  against 
14%  in  1984  This  means  the  real 
rate  will  bell  3%  In  1985,  the 
credit  will  be  2  3%:  from  1986 
through  1989,  2%  Beginning  in 
1990,  there  will  be  a  new  system 
that  is  more  generous  than  the 
credit  It  will  be  designed  to 
achieve  parity  between  employees 


and  self-employeds 

►  The  end  of  the  "stand-by"  em- 
ployee break:  Under  old  law,  if  a 
retired  employee  age  62  or  over 
retained  his  employee  status  on  a 
stand-by  or  "on  call"  basis  and  re- 
ceived wages  in  regular  pay  periods 
to  ensure  his  availability  to  his  em- 
ployer, he  did  not  lose  Social 
Security  benefits  for  pay  periods  in 
which  he  performed  no  work 

This  arrangement  will,  beginning 
in  1984,  result  in  a  retiree  losing 
benefits  according  to  the  earnings 
limitation,  just  as  if  he  had  worked 
continuously  (In  1983,  the  earnings; 
limitation  is  $6, 600  for  age  65  or 
over,  $4, 920  for  under  age  65  This! 
increases  every  year  You  lose  $1  in 
benefits  for  each  $2  of  earnings  oveil 
your  limit  )  "All  payments  received 
with  the  expectation  that  the  em- 
ployee will  subsequently  render 
services  (stand-by  pay)  are  included 
in  the  definition  of  wages  for  Social 
Security  purposes,  whether  or  not 
work  is  subsequently  performed  " 

►  Six-months'  delay  in  cost-of-  £ 
living  increases:  Since  1975,  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  have  looked 
.forward  to  receiving  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  (COLA)  in  their  July 
checks  that  reflects  changes  in  the 
consumer  price  index  (CPI)  The 
new  law  delays  the  1983  adjustment 
until  the  January  1984  checks  (Sub- 
sequent COLAs  will  be  paid  each 
January  )  Since  COLA  increases  are 
cumulative,  the  1983  six-months' 
delay  results  in  some  benefit  reduc- 
tion for  those  currently  entitled  to 
benefits,  whether  or  not  they  are 
actually  receiving  them 


GET  THE 

BIG  EDGE 

IN  TAX-DEFERRED 
INVESTMENTS 

Now  there's  a  new  variable  accumulation 
annuity  from  Phoenix  Mutual  that  offers: 

•  Maximum  flexibility. 

•  A  choice  of  three  funds  (money  market, 
stocks  or  bonds) . 

•  Low  initial  investment  of  $1,000;  TSA's  $50. 

•  No  entry  sales  charge  (100%  invested 
immediately). 

Phoenix  Mutual  has  consistently  earned  an  A  + 
rating  from  A.M.  Best,  an  independent  industry 
analyst.  Founded  in  1851 ,  Phoenix  is  the  four- 
teenth largest  mutual  life  insurance  company  in 
the  country,  with  assets  of  $3.5  billion. 


Tell  me  more  about  Phoenix  Mutual's  variable 
accumulation  annuity,  "The  Big  Edge."  For  more 
complete  information,  which  includes  manage- 
ment fees  and  expenses,  please  send  me  your 
prospectus.  I  will  read  it  carefully  before  I  invest 
or  send  money. 


Name  

Address  

City  State  Zip 

Telephone  

George  Herrera 
Phoenix  Mutual 
One  American  Row 
Hartford,  CT  061 15 
1-800-243-4361 


Phoenix  Mutual 

 J  Hartford,  Connecticut  06115 

A7Fb. 


.J 


Product  is  underwritten  by  Phoenix  Equity  Planning  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Phoenix  Mutual. 

Not  yet  available  in  all  states. 

©  1983  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


NOW  YOU  CAN  PROVIDE  A  SUPERIOR 
IRA  PROGRAM  WHILE  HARDLY  LIFTING  A  FINGER 


Now  that  IRAs  are  available 
even  to  wage  earners  with  pension 
plans,  your  employees  are  proba- 
bly thinking  about  them  right  now. 

And  wondering  if  you  are  going 
to  make  available  an  IRA  program 
to  supplement  their  retirement 
income. 

Realizing  this,  Metropolitan  is 
ready  to  provide  your  employees 
with  a  program  that  requires  mini- 
mal effort  on  your  part  and  involves 
practically  no  cost  to  you. 

It's  Metropolitan's  Metromatic 
IRA  Program. 

All  you  do  is  arrange  for  payroll 
deductions  by  your  employees. 
Metropolitan's  trained  profession- 
als will  hold  one-on-one  interviews 
with  your  employees  to  discuss 
the  benefits  provided  by  an  IRA 


and  assist  them  in  establishing 
their  own  IRAs  for  amounts  up  to 
$2,000.  The  administrative  details 
will  be  handled  by  Metropolitan 
and,  with  your  cooperation,  the 
program  will  be  communicated  to 
your  employees. 

In  addition,  Metropolitan  will 
provide  a  sound  and  attractive 
vehicle  for  the  IRA  contributions— 
the  Flexible  Retirement  Annuity 
Contract. 

All  of  your  employees  who  are 
interested  in  providing  for  retire- 
ment on  a  tax-deferred  basis  will 
welcome  this  unusually  beneficial 
IRA  program.  It  features  an  op- 
tional provision  that  will  continue 
payments  to  the  employee's  IRA 
in  the  event  of  total  disability.  It 
has  flexible  options  which  allow  use 


of  the  IRA  to  provide  retiremen 
income.  Under  this  program, 
employees  can  even  continue  tH 
IRAs  should  they  leave  the 
company. 

Metropolitan,  because  of  its  i 
financial  and  human  resources,] 
equipped  to  serve  a  company  ol 
any  size  and  in  any  location. 
Arranging  for  Metromatic  IRA; 
simple  matter.  Just  contact  you 
local  Metropolitan  office  and  as 
have  a  representative  call. 

This  is  a  chance  to  make  a  fa] 
able  impression  on  your  employ 
at  practically  no  cost  and  with  \ 
tually  no  effort. 

Metropolitan 

(■■p    Insurance  ICompanies 


METROPOLITAN  REALLY  STANDS  BY  YOU. 


bfe/Health/Auto/Home/Retirement 


1982  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co..  New  York.  N.Y. 


ickily  for  Telecredit,  Inc.,  which  makes  a 
ce  enough  living  by  guaranteeing  other 
^ople's  checks,  the  "checkless  society'  is 
11  far  away.  But  it  is  inching  up.  What 
ippens  when  it  gets  here? 


Walking  the  wire 


By  Roger  Neal 


ee  Ault  III  is  as  much  a  Flying 
_  Wallenda  as  a  businessman. 
■  One  of  these  years  electronic 
king  is  going  to  be  a  reality,  wiring 
everyone  in  the  nation,  moving 


money  around  with  the  speed  of  light 
and  knocking  him  off  his  pleasant 
perch  in  the  check  authorization  busi- 
ness. But  meantime,  as  chairman  of 
Los  Angeles-based  Telecredit,  Inc., 
the  national  leader  in  the  field,  Ault  is 
on  his  feet  and  keeping  his  balance. 


Last  year  Telecredit  guaranteed 
over  $2  billion  (face  value)  in  checks, 
earning  $4  million  on  record  revenues 
of  $61.5  million.  Telecredit's  five- 
year  average  return  on  equity,  at  13%, 
is  neither  thrilling  nor  miserable,  but 
profitability  isn't  Telecredit's  biggest 
problem.  Survival  is. 

Telecredit  keeps  track  of  bad-check 
writers,  indexed  by  driver's  license 
number,  all  over  the  country.  Its  cus- 
tomers, mostly  small  or  medium-size 
retailers,  tap  into  its  "negative  file" 
by  telephone  (40%  of  authorizations) 
or  using  electronic  terminals  (60%). 
Telecredit  charges  an  average  2%  of 
the  face  value  of  checks  it  authorizes. 
That's  about  what  merchants  typical- 
ly pay  banks  issuing  charge  cards,  but 
less  than  the  3%  to  5%  they  pay 
American  Express  on  credit  card 
purchases. 

Telecredit's  business,  then,  de- 
pends on  volume,  and  that's  problem 
number  one.  Last  year  Ault  an- 
nounced a  plan  to  go  after  large  na- 
tional accounts.  The  acquisition  of 
J.C.  Penney  could  mean  as  much  as  $4 


credit  Chairman  Lee  Ault  HI  at  corporate  headquarters 

ae're  wrong,  it's  going  to  be  a  milk  cow  and  we'll  put  emphasis  on  other  things. 
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National  Westminster.  The  Action  Ban 

In  the  biggest  international  banking 
centre  it  towers  above  the  rest. 


National  Westminster's  network  of 
3,200  branches  is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  bank  in  Britain. 

So  perhaps  it's  not  surprising  that 
we  also  rank  among  the  biggest  banks 
in  the  world. 

There's  only  one  way  a  bank  can 
grow  like  that.  By  providing  customers 
with  an  unparalleled  wealth  of  know-how 


and  initiative. On  demand.We  believe 
no  other  bank  can  take  wiser  or  mo 
decisive  action  on  your  behalf.  And  v 
believe  no  other  bank  can  make  a  betl 
claim  to  be  "The  Action  Bank'! 

If  you'd  like  to  test  that  claim  simp 
contact  the  manager  of  our  nearest  off 

We're  big  enough  to  take  it  and  ai 
on  it. 


AUSTRALIA  TELEX  24491  BAHAMAS  TELEX  NS  201 77  BAHRAIN  TELEX  8294  BELGIUM  TELEX  21208  BRAZIL  TELEX  391-2] 
MEXICO  TELEX  01 7  71  786  SINGAPORE  TELEX  28491  SPAIN  TELEX  46934  SWEDEN  &  NORWAY  TELEX 


ICE  TELEX  210393  GREECE  TELEX  212766  HONG  KONG  TELEX  HX  61672  JAPAN  TELEX  28292 

ZERLAND  TELEX  812186        U.K.  TELEX  885361       U.S.A.TELEX  233563        USSR  TELEX  413258        W.  GERMANY  TELEX  416500 


billion  in  added  volume  and  would 
add  perhaps  $3  million  to  earnings.  To 
get  the  big  accounts,  Ault  is  offering 
to  cut  his  authorization  fee  to  as  low 
as  0.5%  of  face  value. 

New  national  accounts  are  slow  in 
coming.  In  Los  Angeles,  New  York 
and  other  high-fraud  areas,  for  one 
thing,  many  national  chains  already 
use  Telecredit's  (or  a  competitor's) 
check  services.  Since  Ault  announced 
the  national  account  plan,  Telecredit 
has  landed  little  more  than  a  dozen 
national  accounts,  the  biggest  being 
Toys  "R"  Us,  worth  a  projected  $350 
million  in  check  volume.  Ault  con- 
cedes that  "a  very  big  if"  hangs  over 
his  go-national  plan.  What  if  going 
national  doesn't  work?  "If  we're 
wrong,"  he  says,  "[check  authoriza- 
tion] is  going  to  be  a  milk  cow  and 
we'll  put  emphasis  on  other  things." 

Easier  said  than  done.  For  one 
thing,  there  isn't  much  that  is  promis- 
ing in  its  present  diversification.  Tele- 
credit's  credit  card  processing  divi- 
sion now  contributes  34%  of  Tele- 
credit's  revenues  and  somewhat  less 
of  operating  income.  Telecredit  en- 
joys a  secure  niche  in  the  processing 
and  issuing  of  credit  cards  for  credit 
unions,  thanks  to  a  close  association 
with  Tampa,  Fla. -based  Payment  Sys- 
tems for  Credit  Unions.  But  that's  a 
small,  special  corner  of  the  business. 


In  card  processing  generally,  Tele- 
credit is  a  minor  player  in  a  market 
now  dominated  by  banks  and  inde- 
pendents, such  as  American  Express 
subsidiary  First  Data  Resources,  Inc. 

Meanwhile,  automatic  teller  ma- 
chines, making  cold  cash  more  acces- 
sible, and  debit  card  programs,  instan- 
taneously settling  up  buyers'  and  sell- 
ers' accounts,  proliferate  daily.  These 
bring  closer,  at  something  better  than 
a  snail's  pace,  the  ultimate  threat  of 
electronic  funds  transfer,  under 
which  checks  (and  much  of  Telecred- 
it) would  become  antique. 

How  is  Telecredit  positioned  for 
electronic  funds  transfer?  Not  well. 
Telecredit  sends  check  acceptance  de- 
cisions, not  money,  over  its  wires.  So, 
what's  new  in  Telecredit?  There's 
Honest  Face,  a  card-based  check  ver- 
ification system  now  in  place  in  all 
major  grocery  chains  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
It's  essentially  a  venture  in  payment 
services.  Purchased  by  Ault  in  1981,  it 
allows  customers  to  verify  their  own 
checks  at  terminals  in  each  store.  But 
Honest  Face,  which  charges  card 
holders  $5  annually  and  merchants  an 
average  of  10  cents  per  transaction,  is 
just  breaking  even.  Expansion  to  an- 
other city,  Ault  admits,  would  be  a 
costly  and  difficult  procedure. 

A  bigger  hope  is  Telecredit's  51% 
stake  in  Light  Signatures,  Inc.,  a 


much  publicized  service  to  deteq 
counterfeit  products.  Started  by  Ti 
lecredit's  founders,  Ronald  Katz  anl 
Robert  Goldman,  LSI  uses  sophisti 
cated  light  measurement  and  com 
puter  technology  that  allows  a  man 
ufacturer  to  tell  his  goods  from  eve 
the  most  exquisite  counterfeit.  Aft{ 
extensive  tests,  Levi  Strauss  hi 
signed  a  five-year  agreement  to  us 
the  system.  Among  other  countei 
feit-plagued  names  that  have  signe 
for  tests:  Nike,  Puritan  Fashions  an 
Anheuser-Busch  (merchandising). 

Lee  Ault  is  obviously  serious  aboil 
these  new  ventures.  In  September  h 
hired  Lou  Buglioli,  34,  a  former  senid 
vice  president  at  Crocker  Bank,  t 
handle  Telecredit's  day-to-day  opei 
ations — "something  I  should  hav 
done  three  or  four  years  ago,"  sa)j 
Ault,  who  plans  to  concentrate  on  th 
longer  range.  Behind  his  efforts  stan 
a  strong  balance  sheet.  Long-ten 
debt  is  negligible,  and  the  company 
current  liabilities  are  covered  thre 
times  over  by  current  assets.  Ault  alS 
seems  to  enjoy  considerable  credit  a 
Wall  Street:  Telecredit  stock,  trade 
over-the-counter  at  a  recent  $19.50 
share,  sells  at  nearly  15  times  expec 
ed  earnings  for  the  current  fiscal  ya 
(ending  next  Apr.  30). 

But  time  is  running  out  for  Tel< 
credit,  even  if  running  out  slowly.  I 


CSX  Corporation 

has  acquired 

Texas  Gas  Resources  Corporation 


The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to  CSX  Corporation 
and  as  Dealer  Manager  of  its  tender  offer. 
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The  biggest  issues 

confronting  America 

today. 


Today,  only  Reader's  Digest  and  TV  Guide  have  higher 
domestic  U.S.  circulation  than  Modern  Maturity. 

Our  8,990,006  total  is  documented  by  the  geo- 
graphic analysis  of  the  June  30,  1983  ABC  publishers' 
statements. 

It's  explained  by  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  50  and 
over  market— now  one  in  every  three  adult  Americans. 

And  these  experienced  consumers  control  40%  of 
all  discretionary  income,  according  to  the  Conference 
Board. 

Join  the  growing  list  of  advertisers  who  target  these 
experienced  consumers  in  Modern  Maturity. 

There's  no  better  growth  opportunity  for  your 
product  or  service. 

Modern  Maturity 

America's  3rd  largest  magazine. 


Maturity  Magazines  Group,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  212-599-1880 
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Who  on  earth 
will  Install  enough 

lightguide  fiber 
to  circle 
the  earth  10  times? 

Western  Electric,  an  AT&T  company 

In  just  five  years,  Western  Electric  has  already  created  and 
installed  enough  lightguide  fiber  to  circle  the  earth.  That  s 
25.OOO  miles  of  fiber  in  60  lightwave  communications  routes. 

Those  totals  should  increase  at  least  tenfold  by  the  year 
2000,  as  Western  Electric  continues  to  install  lightwave  systems 
to  transmit  the  high-speed  voice  and  data  services  of  the 
Information  Age. 

Far  more  efficient  and  economical  than  copper  cable,  light- 
wave communications  speeds  your  messages  over  90  million 
light  pulses  per  second  through  hair-thin  glass  fibers.  A  single 
lightguide  cable  can  carry  240;000  telephone  calls  at  once. 

Right  now  Western  Electric  is  installing  the  world's  largest 
lightwave  system  in  the  busy  Northeast  Corridor.  Another  will 
transmit  the  entire  1 984  Los  Angeles  Summer  Olympics  to 
ABC  television  studios. 

And  our  research  and  development  arm;  Bell  Labs;  is  work- 
ing on  a  transatlantic  lightwave  cable  that  will  triple  calling 
capacity  and  enhance  transmission  quality 

These  systems  are  forerunners  of  a  continually  expanding 
lightwave  network  that  one  day  will  literally  circle  the  earth, 
bringing  everyone  exciting  new  information  services. 

Western  Electric,  an  AT&T  company  Applying  the  technol- 
ogies of  lightwave;  microelectronics;  and  software  to  make  the 
dream  of  the  Information  Age  a  reality 


=AT&T 


What  do  you  call  it  when  a  paint  company 
starts  to  sell  cooked  chickens  and  pressure 
sprays?  Expansion-itis?  Not  necessarily. 


Getting  Grow 
to 


grow 


By  Kevin  McManus 


T|  he  equivalent  of  getting  an  oil 
tanker  through  the  eye  of  a  nee- 
dle." That's  how  Forbes  de- 
scribed a  most  unlikely  deal  pulled  off 
by  Russell  Banks  in  1977. 

Banks  was  then  president  of  Grow 
Chemical  Corp.,  a  supplier  of  paints 
and  coatings  to  consumers  and  indus- 
try. In  a  soggy  stock  market  he  per- 
suaded two  brokerage  houses  to  un- 
derwrite a  $5.6  million  equi- 
ty offering,  even  though 
Grow's  balance  sheet  wasn't 
in  good  shape  after  the  com- 
pany had  plunged  deep  into 
debt  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  two  Celanese  paint  divi- 
sions that  together  were  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  Grow. 

The  company,  now  called 
Grow  Group,  Inc.  (fiscal  1983 
revenues:  $238  million), 
merits  another  look  just 
now,  not  because  of  another 
big  acquisition,  but  because 
of  some  smaller  moves 
Banks  has  made  that  seem 
likely  to  transform  the  com- 
pany even  more  strikingly. 
Sometimes  it's  the  little 
things  that  count. 

Grow's  products  include  paints  and 
wall  coverings  for  consumers  (under 
the  trade  name  Devoe),  thinners  and 
solvents  for  the  auto  industry  and  ma- 
rine coatings.  Sales  and  earnings  were 
flat  from  1981  through  1983,  but 
Grow  is  now  emerging  from  the  auto 
and  housing  slumps  in  good  shape. 
Earnings  for  fiscal  1984,  ending  next 
June,  are  expected  to  jump  to  $1.20  a 
share,  up  36%  from  1983.  Sales 
should  be  about  $250  million,  up 
slightly  from  last  year. 
Banks'  ambitions,  however,  extend 


auto  slumps.  A  few  years  ago  he  con- 
cluded that  Grow  should  look  outside 
the  paint  business  for  growth.  He 
started  to  search  for  new  inventions 
and  found  two  of  special  promise. 
Since  then  he  has  quietly  developed 
them.  Now  both  are  on  the  verge  of 
making  money. 

One  is  a  chicken  cooker,  Thermal- 
jet,  a  stainless  steel  housewife's 
nightmare  that  stands  almost  9  feet 
tall,  weighs  in  at  5,600  pounds  and 


1 


beyond  survival  of  future  housing  and 


Grow  Group  's  Russell  Banks 

Why  sell  the  cooker?  Why  not  the  cooked  chicken? 


holds  24  racks  for  cooking — with  hot 
water  sprayed  from  jets — 1,000 
pounds  of  chicken  parts  at  a  time. 
Naturally,  a  computer  controls  the 
process,  which  Banks  claims  is  al- 
most "foolproof."  Recirculation  of 
the  hot  water  saves  energy.  Keeping 
the  temperature  just  under  steaming 
saves  water,  and  hence  energy,  too. 

But  Banks  intends  to  sell  cooked 
chicken  rather  than  the  cooker.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  will  announce  a  joint 
venture  with  a  large  American  poul- 
try processor  (not  Frank  Perdue]  to 
build  a  chicken  cookery  and  sell  the 
cooked  portions,  either  chilled  or  fro- 


zen, to  food  distributors  like  resta 
rants,  institutions  and  supermarket 
Banks'  other  brainchild  is  Envii 
Spray,  a  dispensing  system  he  bills 
superior  to  conventional  -  aerot 
sprays.  The  carbon-dioxide-fill 
pouch  in  Enviro-Spray  forces  out  tl 
product  in  a  pure  rather  than  aerati 
state.  Thus  it  can  dispense  anythii 
from  water  to  caulking  compound! 
though  not  yet  paint.  "We  are  woa 
ing  on  that  problem,"  says  Banks. 

The  propellants  in  most  all  aeroa 
containers,  because  of  their  pe&| 
leum  base,  can't  safely  be  used  f 
foods  or  pharmaceuticals.  Also,  aej 
sol  cans  can  explode  when  heated  i 
punctured.  As  a  consequence,  insi| 
ance  on  factories  and  warehouses  thl 
make  or  stock  aerosol  containers  h| 
become  a  big  cost.  Enviro-Spray  lac 
those  disadvantages.  Grow  has  mai 
its  product  even  more  attractive 
potential  industrial  customers  by  ( 
fering  to  ship  the  CO,  pouch,  cahN 
GrowPak,  separately,  to  be  stored  ai 
inserted  in  a  container  when  needej 
Grow  will  lease  the  insertion  equi 
ment  to  customers.  Banks  says  he  h 
several  partners  for  joint  develop 
ment,  but  he  declines  to  name  the! 
because,  he  says,  they  are  working  ( 
competitive  new  products  that  u 
Enviro-Spray. 

Banks  also  says  Grow  wi 
soon  announce  a  joint  vei 
ture  to  market  Enviro-Spr; 
outside  the  U.S.  Meanwhil 
Grow  is  already  using  Ej 
viro-Spray  in  a  new 
launched  line  of  pet  spra 
and  plant  insecticides 
demonstrate  its  efficiency. 

Reflecting  all  this,  Gra 
shares  have  risen  smartly 
the  past  year  from  as  low  i 
5%,  in  1982,  to  a  recent  16'J 
But  some  analysts  think  tl 
best  may  be  yet  to  come.  Sei 
Mandel  of  Value  Line  thinl 
Thermaljet  could  eventual 
double  Grow's  earnings  ar 
Enviro-Spray  could  grab  a  si 
nificant  share  of  the  aerosol  maike 
which  now  uses  more  than  4  billic 
units  produced  yearly  in  the  U.S.  an 
Europe.  That,  Mandel  says,  wou. 
double  or  even  triple  Grow's  currei 
earnings  and  sales.  Jim  Shircliff  of  0; 
penheimer  &.  Co.  is  just  as  optimist 
and  says,  "It's  an  ignored  stock." 

Although  Grow  has  turned  the  co 
ner  under  the  unquestionably  shrew 
leadership  of  Banks  himself,  he  do< 
turn  65  next  year.  Is  he  going  to  retir< 
"I  am  like  hell! "  he  fires  back.  "I  have 
contract  with  the  company  that  got 
to  70,  and  I'm  hoping  that  I'll  still  1 
active  after  that."  ■ 
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Uberrimae  Fidei 


Reinsurance  is  traditionally 
transacted  in  the  "utmost  good 
faith".  But  today,  it  pays  to  know 
who's  behind  the  handshake.  A 
reinsurance  failure  can  make  profits 
disappear  like  straws  in  the  wind. 

Companies  working  with  General 
Re,  however,  have  a  firm  grip  on 
their  financial  well-being. 

General  Re  companies  under- 
write virtually  all  lines  of  property- 
casualty,  life,  accident  and  health 


coverages,  offering  creative  financial 
and  tax  planning  services  in  both 
domestic  and  international  markets. 

Our  long-term  reinsurance  expe- 
rience and  financial  resources  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  domestic 
reinsurer. 

Although  our  success  is  largely  the 
result  of  innovative  products  and 
services,  we  still  feel  that  financial 
security  is  built  on  a  trust  of 
tradition. 


General 
©Re 

America's  Largest  Reinsurer. 


General  Re  Corporation,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

al  Reinsurance  Corporation.  North  Star  Reinsurance  Corporation,  North  Star  Syndicate.  Inc..  United  States  Aviation  Underwriters,  Inc..  Herbert  Clough  Inc..  General  Re  Services  Corporation. 
General  Reassurance  Corporation.  General  Reinsurance  Limited.  General  Reinsurance  Corporation  (Europe).  Reinsurance  Company  of  Australasia  Limited,  General  Re  Services  Ltd.. 

General  Reinsurance  Group  Servicios  Comerciales.  S.A..  Trident  Life  Assurance  Company  Limited.  Trident  General  Insurance  Company  Limited.  ©  1983  GRC 


ONE  COMPANY  HAS  CREATED 
THE  ONLY  FLYING  ELECTRONIC  WARRIORS 

IN  THE  FREE  WORLD. 

THE  COMPANY  IS  GRUMMAN. 


Two  of  the  most  sophisticated  military 
aircraft  in  the  skies  today  are  armed  not  with 
missiles  but  with  electrons. 

They're  both  built  by  Grumman.  The  carrier- 
based  E  A-6B  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps; 
the  EF-111  for  the  Air  Force.  In  each  case,  their 
primary  mission  is  to  provide  the  electronic  coun- 
termeasures  that  can  blind  an  enemy  to  the 
movements  of  surface  fleets  and  airborne  strike 
forces. 

The  way  these  aircraft  do  it  is  with  tactical 
jamming  systems.  Highly  powerful  systems  that 
can  disrupt  hostile  early  warning  radar,  commun- 
ications, and  radar-controlled  weapons.  Con- 
stantly updated  systems  that  can  provide  coverage 
throughout  the  entire  spectrum  of  tactical  mis- 
sions and  radar  suppression  requirements. 

Providing  electronic  warriors  with  capabili- 
ties like  these  requires  a  host  of  technologies.  Com- 
ing soon:  an  electronic  countermeasures  system 
for  an  Army  helicopter,  as  well  as  an  aircraft  that 
flies  on  a  wing  that  sweeps  forward  instead  of 
back.  So  whether  it's  keeping  today's  aircraft 
preeminent  or  making  tomorrow's  unmatched,  we 
have  the  technology  for  the  job  at  hand. 


THE  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  THE  JOB  AT  HAND 
GRUMMAN 


The  breakup  of  AT&T  hasn 't  happened  yet, 
but  the  seven  new  regional  companies  are 
already  showing  distinct  differences  in 
corporate  style. 


Bells,  bells,  bells 


be  running  a  telephone  company  av 
aging  $18  billion  in  assets,  exc« 
BellSouth,  which  has  $23  billion. 

It's  only  a  matter  of  weeks  now 
"one  one  eighty  four,"  as  they  all  re: 
to  the  looming  divestiture  date 
seven  betray  an  ambiguous  mixture 
dismay  at  the  end  of  the  old  telepho| 
company  and  an  offsetting  eagern^ 
to  strike  out  on  their  own.  As  Doru 
Guinn  of  Pacific  Telesis  puts  it: 
don't  know  that  any  of  us  agrees  tl 
divestiture  is  a  good  idea.  But  at  t 
same  time,  we're  on  a  roll." 

Here  are  the  seven: 


By  Jay  Gissen 


T|  hink  about  it  for  a  minute. 
Seven  men,  each  of  whom 
might  have  reached  the  summit 
of  his  career  in  a  prestigious,  well 
paying  but  limited  position,  suddenly 
find  themselves  about  to  become 
bosses  of  independent  multibillion- 
dollar  corporations.  Exciting,  yes,  but 
also  unexpectedly  demanding.  Will 


they  rise  to  the  occasion?  Or  fall  on 
their  faces? 

The  seven  are,  of  course,  the  chief 
executives  of  the  seven  new  regional 
telephone  corporations  emerging 
from  the  breakup  of  AT&T.  These 
seven  men  were  devoted  AT&T  long- 
termers,  team  players,  all  with  three 
decades  or  more  with  Ma  Bell.  But 
now  they  must  sink  or  swim  in  deeper 
waters,  farther  from  shore.  Each  will 


Bill  Weiss,  Ameritech 

William  L.  Weiss,  54,  previous 
chairman  of  Illinois  Bell,  feels  his  bi 
gest  concern  will  be  excising  the  m 
nopoly  mentality.  He  figures  that  h 
hampered  individual  creativii 
"How  can  we  teach  our  people  to  i 
cept  competition?"  he  asks.  "Ho 
can  we  teach  them  to  enjoy  risk?"  h 
answer:  "Maximum  possible  decfl 
trahzation."  Unusual  task  for  a  m| 
with  32  years  at  what  was  perhaps  t| 
most  centralized  organization  tlj 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Weiss  expects  strong  competiti| 
among  the  regionals.  First  on  Wj 


Ringing  in  the  new 


After  divestiture,  the  22  old  Bell  operating  companies 
will  be  7  regional  companies,  each  independent  of  the 
others  and  of  AT&T.  Each  will  be  run  by  a  long-time 


Bell  veteran.  All  are  able  administrators,  but  their  met- 
tle has  yet  to  be  tested  as  CEOs  of  gigantic  public 
utilities  where  the  buck  stops  at  their  desks. 


I  INVEST 


[ack  A.  MacAUistet 


(f^\  Southwestern  Bell 
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William  L.  Weiss 


Thomas  E.  Bolger 


NYNEX 


Delbert  C.  Staley 
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Wallace  R.  Bunn 
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?  EXPORTING? 
INSIDER  THE  PROMPT,  EFFICIENT  AND  ACCURATE 
SSISTANCE  OF  THE  KEY  SWISS  BANK. 


wiss  Bank  Corporation, 
shea's  importers  and  ex- 
3rs  have  come  to  rely  on 
worldwide  banking  assist- 
3.  As  one  of  the  world's 
nierfinancial  institutions, 
•ffer  a  full  range  of  ser- 
s,  especially  those  that 
with  the  most  complex 
national  and  domestic 
sactions.  Whether  your 
icing  needs  require  any- 
g  from  letters  of  credit 


to  documentary  collections, 
we  offer  THE  standard  of  ser- 
vice and  expertise.  For  over 
40  years,  we've  been  com- 
mitted to  America's  business 
community.  Which  is  why  we 
have  offices  in  key  cities 
with  over  1100  attentive  Swiss 
Bank  Corporation  employees. 

So,  consider  the  global 
resources  of  the  key  Swiss 
bank  for  your  importing  and 
exporting  needs. 


IE  KEY  SWISS  BANK. 


Swiss  Bank  Corporation 

Schweizerischer  Bankverein 
Societe  de  Banque  Suisse 


ral  Management  in  CH-4002  Basle,  Aeschenvorstadt  1 ,  and  in  CH-8022  Zurich,  Paradeplatz  6.  Over  190  offices  throughout  Switzerland.  Main  Office 
.:  New  York,  Four  World  Trade  Center,  10048, 212/938-3500.  Branches:  Chicago,  Three  First  National  Plaza,  60602, 31 2/346-0350  and  San 
isco,  101  California  Street,  94111 , 415/774-3300.  Agency:  Atlanta,  235  PeachtreeSt,  N.E,  30303, 404/522-1600.  Representative  Offices:  Houston, 
tllen  Center,  77002,  713/658-0561,  Los  Angeles,  800  W  Sixth  St ,  90017, 213/489-5900 


Guinn  opted  for  a  modern 
new  name,  but  as  to  that, 
Barnes  of  the  demure 
Southwestern  Bell  says,  "We 
considered  going  with  some 
sci-fi  designation.  That 
didn't  make  good  business 
sense."  Counters  PacTel's 
Guinn: "  'Telephone'  is far 
too  limiting.  We're  not  in  the 
telephone  business.  We're 
in  information  handling." 


Street,  where  the  CEOs  fear  consoli- 
dation by  shareholders  who  don't 
want  seven  stakes  in  seven  phone 
companies  and  the  new  AT&T.  Later 
on  there  will  be  competition  in  the 
marketplace.  Equipment  sales  to 
businesses,  network  services  for  com- 
puters, and  the  Yellow  Pages,  which 
will  be  up  for  grabs  regardless  of 
whose  territory  a  city  is  in,  are  just 
three  areas  in  which  he  expects  to 
come  head  to  head  with  his  former 
colleagues.  Early  on  Weiss  tapped 
Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  for  a  market- 
ing plan.  He  also  opted  for  a  company 
name  "that  would  dispel  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  nothing  but  a  tele- 
phone company." 

Tom  Bolger,  Bell  Atlantic 

Thomas  E.  Bolger,  56,  whose  com- 
pany combines  seven  operating  com- 
panies from  the  mid-Atlantic  area, 
has  been  with  AT&T  since  the  age  of 
16.  But  all  those  years  as  a  company 
man  haven't  squelched  Bolger's  per- 
sonality. If  you  doubt  it,  glance  at  Bell 
Atlantic's  advertising  campaign. 
Bolger  is  pictured  prominently.  The 
text:  "I'm  Tom  Bolger  and  my  job  as 
CEO  of  Bell  Atlantic  will  be  to  move 
our  newly  organized  corporation  into 
the  forefront  of  American  business 
overnight." 

Actually,  what  Bolger  means  is 
some  fast  diversification  "very  soon 
after  one  one  eighty  four."  He  says  a 
couple  of  ventures  are  imminent.  He 
won't  discuss  specifics,  but  for  all 
these  new  companies  the  obvious 
plays,  besides  increasing  their  Yellow 
Pages  business,  are  mobile  tele- 
phones, terminal  equipment  and  bill- 
ing services. 

Bolger  can't  resist  plugging  his  new 
company,  even  at  the  expense  of  al- 
most former  colleagues.  He  eagerly 
cites  the  cost  efficiencies  his  densely 
populated  region  offers  above  his  breth- 
ren's. "We're  low  in  capital  cost  and 
low  in  operating  expense,"  he  boasts. 
"We're  the  best  cost  performer." 

Bud  Staley,  Nynex 

Delbert  C.  Staley  might  not  agree. 
His  Northeast  regional  company, 
dubbed  Nynex  for  New  York  Tele- 
phone, New  England  Telephone  and 
an  "X"  factor,  will  also  enjoy  any  cost 
savings  from  population  and  corpo- 
rate density.  Staley,  58,  soft-spoken 
and  amiable,  had  been  president  of 
New  York  Telephone,  which  makes 
up  over  two-thirds  of  the  assets  of  the 
new  Nynex. 

Being  in  New  York,  claims  Staley, 
makes  his  company  the  best  prepared 
for  the  onslaught  of  rough  competi- 
tion. "We've  been  in  the  competitive 


arena  longer  than  any  other  regior 
company,"  he  boasts.  True;  the  MC 
GTEs  and  other  competitors  attack 
his  big  New  York  market  for  jviri 
up  big  corporations  before  the  othe 
Staley's  not  the  type  to  rush  in 
anything.  "On  one  one  eighty  foi 
nothing  really  has  changed,"  he  sa; 
Quietly  and  pragmatically,  Staley  wl 
probably  delegate  much  more  autho 
ity.  "My  people  are  crying  out  1 
more  responsibility,"  he  says.  B) 
otherwise  he  probably  will  let  thin 
simmer  for  a  while.  That's  wise  in  l| 
case  since  the  forced  union  of 
York  Telephone  and  New  Englaj 
Telephone  has  produced  internal  fr 
tion  that  Staley  will  probably  let  tir 
iron  out.  Later  on,  Nynex  boasts  trj 
it  "will  not  be  limited  to  geographic 
boundaries.  Nynex  will  be  a  natior 
company  with  a  regional  franchise. 

Jack  MacAllister,  US  West 

Jack  A.  MacAllister,  56,  says  ; 
wants  to  leap  away  from  tradition 
phone  business  as  quickly  as  possiH 
into  new  areas  of  telecommunic 
tions.  Where  will  he  acquire?  The 
he  gets  vague.  "Let  your  imaginatu 
run"  is  all  he  says. 

Wally  Bunn,  BellSouth 

Wallace  R.  Bunn,  61,  has  kept  t 
Bell  name,  and  this  says  somethi 
about  his  strategy:  Being  in  an  ed 
nomic  growth  area,  his  company  c 
count  on  continued  expansion  in 
basic  business.  "We  won't  count  < 
new  ventures  for  a  few  years," 
says,  though  he  has  done  some  proi 
ising  videotext  experiments  wi 
Knight-Ridder. 

His  biggest  concern  when  he  d 
came  CEO-designate,  he  says,  w 
counteracting  "a  sense  of  despaj 
shock  and  dismay  on  the  part  of  o 
people"  after  the  divestiture  a| 
nouncement  was  made. 

Don  Guinn,  Pacific  Telesis 
Zane  Barnes,  Southwestern  Bell 

Donald  E.  Guinn,  51,  and  Zane 
Barnes,  62,  have  had  the  smooths 
transitions.  Their  two  new  compani 
are  the  same  entities  they  ran  f 
years.  Nevertheless,  Guinn  opted  f 
a  new  name,  while  Barnes  stayed  wi 
Bell.  Says  Barnes:  "We  considered  £ 
ing  with  some  sci-fi  designation.  Tb 
didn't  make  good  business  sense." 

"  'Telephone'  is  far  too  limiting  I 
counters  PacTel's  Guinn.  "We're  n  | 
in  the  telephone  business.  We're 
information  handling." 

The  little  Bells  haven't  even  bei  I 
born  yet,  but  already  they  are  showii  f; 
signs  of  widely  different  manageme  : 
and  corporate  styles.  ■ 
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How  to  give  an  ounce  of  mail  a  ton  of 


iuffi 


E'COM 


The  distinctive  look  of  an 
E-COM®  letter  carries  a  lot  of 
weight  with  recipients.  The  bold  blue 
stripe  conveys  a  sense  of  urgency.  So  the 
message  inside  is  conveyed  effectively. 
Consider  the  impact  E-COM  service  could  give  your 
sales  letters,  promotional  announcements  and  invoices.  Then 
consider  the  fact  that  with  E-COM  service,  the  post  office  computer 
does  all  the  work.  You  simply  have  your  messages  transmitted  to  us  as 
data— either  directly  by  telephone  or  by  an  E-COM  communications  carrier.  We 
print  your  letters,  inserting  any  personalized  text  you  may  specify.  We  fold  them.  Then  we 
mail  them— First-Class  Mail®— in  eye-stopping  envelopes  that  make  people  start  reading.  For  more 
information,  call  your  communications  carrier  or  your  local  Postmaster.  We'll  help  you  figure  out 
the  best  way  to  link  up  with  E-COM  service.  And  show  you  how  an  ounce  of  mail  can  carry  a  lot 
more  weight. 


©USPS  1983 


E-COM 

DELIVERS  IMPACT. 


Aaron  Burr's  bank  is  a  lot  biggei*  than 
Alexander  Hamilton  s  bank.  Carter  Bacot 
would  like  to  do  something  about  that. 


Better  safe 
than  sorry 


By  Ben  Weberman 

Wall  Street  wags  used  to  tell 
this  story:  When  Alexander 
Hamilton  left  his  offices  in 
the  Bank  of  New  York  for  his  fatal 
duel  with  Aaron  Burr  on  July  11,  1804, 
he  told  his  staff,  "Don't  do  anything 
until  1  get  back."  So  they  never  did. 

Once  there  might  have  been  a  grain 
of  truth  in  that.  During  most  of  its 
history,  the  bank  Hamilton  founded 
in  1784  seemed  content  to  laze  along 
in  the  shallows,  catering  to  old  money 
and  conservative  portfolios.  Worse, 
Burr  helped  start  a  bank,  and  it  ulti- 
mately became  Chase  Manhattan, 
third  largest  bank  in  the  country, 
whose  $81  billion  in  assets  dwarfed 
$12.7  billion  Bank  of  New  York.  Poor 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Done  in  again 
by  Aaron  Burr. 

But  (.  Carter  Bacot,  50,  who  took 
over  as  chairman  and  CEO  in  January 
1982,  has  been  changing  things.  He  is 
turning  BNY  into  a  retail  bank,  a  cor- 
porate lender  and  a  back  office  oper- 
ations center  for  money  market  and 
other  mutual  funds  transactions. 

So  far  he  has  had  considerable  suc- 
cess at  all  three.  Fully  diluted  earn- 
ings before  securities,  profits  or  losses 
ranged  from  $1.79  to  $2.68  a  share 
from  1969  through  1978,  will  be 
around  $4.80  this  year,  and  analyst 
Thomas  Brown  of  Smith  Barney  ex- 
pects $5.35  for  1984.  BNY's  loan  port- 
folio has  been  growing  at  23%  com- 
pounded annually  for  the  past  four 
years,  compared  with  14%  for  all  New 
York  City  banks. 

Is  this  a  good  time  for  a  bank  to  be 
expanding?  Haven't  the  go-go  banks 
been  taking  a  lot  of  punishment  lately? 
All  true,  but  adversity  is  the  mother  of 
opportunity  for  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  it.  And 
BNY  is  in  good  shape  for  expansion. 


Unlike  most  of  its  rivals,  BNY  never 
got  caught  up  in  REIT  madness,  energy 
frenzy  or  imprudent  enthusiasms 
about  the  Third  World.  Now  it  has  one 
of  the  smallest  foreign  loan  exposures 
among  money  center  banks — only 
23%  of  its  $7.6  billion  loan  portfolio, 
compared  with  half  of  Citibank's  $85 
billion  in  loans  at  the  end  of  1982.  And 
when  Bacot  did  decide  to  move  into 
energy  and  real  estate  aggressively,  it 
was  after  rasher  competitors  had  taken 
their  lickings.  "A  lot  of  banks  are  wor- 
rying over  energy  loans  that  turned 


Bank  of  New  York's  J.  Carter  Bacot 
Past  and  future. 


sour,"  he  chuckles,  "but  now  we  cs 
figure  out  who  will  be  the  survivors 
that  industry."  And  lend  them  monc 

One  of  the  keystones  of  the  ne 
strategy  has  been  an  aggressive  pu; 
for  retail  business,  especially  follov 
ing  the  1976  acquisition  of  Coun 
Tiust  of  Westchester,  N.Y.  Aggre) 
sive?  Long  after  many  other  ban 
started  charging  fees  up  to  $20  a  ye 
for  Visa  and  MasterCard,  BNY's  we 
still  tree.  Bacot  started  charging  a  Si 
fee  this  year,  but  the  free-card  plfl 
built  up  a  good  customer  base,  almo 
all  of  which  was  retained. 

Another  highly  profitable  new  ana 
handling  back  office  operations  t 
mutual  funds,  including  some  of  tl 
biggest  money  market  funds.  BNY 
fees  from  this  source  provided  the  m 
jor  share  of  the  $119  million  in  re| 
enue  from  the  trust  department  lai 
year.  This  is,  of  course,  a  data  procea 
ing  business.  You  could  call  BNY 
bank  with  a  profitable  data  processis 
subsidiary. 

As  a  marketing  tool,  BNY  count 
heavily  on  its  genteel,  history-ladfl 
image  to  help  build  business  in  ii 
trust  department.  Here  it  manages  i 
billion;  60%  is  individual  account 
40%  institutional  accounts.  Anothl 
$1  billion  in  pension  fund  assets  | 
handled  by  a  separate,  performanc 
oriented  subsidiary  set  up  this  yearj 

Bacot's  most  ambitious  program  ii 
volves  branch  banking.  He  recent| 
sold  36  upstate  New  York  branches 
local  banks.  Shortly  thereafter,  BN 
invaded    neighboring  Connection 
preparing  for  the  time  when  full-sea 
banking  across  these  state  lines  b 
comes  legal.  It  bought  warrants  f| 
18.5%  of  the  common  stock  of  Nortj 
east  Bancorp  Inc.  of  New  Haven, 
also  set  up  a  standing  seven-yej 
agreement  to  buy  all  of- Northeast 
185%  of  book  value.  The  Connectia 
holding  company's  subsidiary,  Unic 
Trust,  operates  60  branches  in  souti 
ern  parts  of  Connecticut,  primari 
Fairfield  County.  Bacot's  strategy 
clear:  Blanket  the  New  York  metfi 
pohtan  area,  an  economic  unit  th 
transcends  state  boundaries. 

For  all  this  spreading  out,  Bacot 
aware  that  the  basic  rules  of  got 
banking  don't  change  and  that  tl 
quality  of  loans  is,  in  the  last  anal 
sis,  more  important  than  quarter 
earnings.  Traditionally  every  BN 
loan  over  $2  million  must  be  ai 
proved  by  the  senior  managemei 
committee.  No  junior  loan  office 
can  act  on  their  own.  Says  Bacot,  ' 
may  be  old-fashioned,  but  we  think 
has  saved  us  a  lot  of  money."  Ale. 
ander  Hamilton  couldn't  have  said il 
better.  ■ 
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Forbes  Gift  Subscriptions 


For  the  executive  or  investor  who  has  yet  to  find  a  business  magazine  that  can  be 
valued  and  enjoyed,  no  gift  could  be  more  welcome  than  a  subscription  to  Forbes.  Every 
other  week,  Forbes  covers  significant  trends  in  finance  and  the  economy,  reviews  the 
track  record  of  individual  companies,  offers  an  array  of  stock  market  experts.  In  a 
business  world,  where  so  much  news  is  routine,  Forbes  offers  the  exciting,  the 
unexpected  and  the  unique.  A  gift  subscription  to  Forbes  is  something  to  remember  and 
be  remembered  by.  To  order  use  the  gift  order  card  in  this  issue,  or  send  your  gift  list  to: 
Forbes  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 


An  announcement  showing  Andreiv  Wyeth's  ROLL  CALL  above  will  be  sent  to  all  gift  recipients. 

Forbes  Gift  Rates 

One  1-year  gift  (26  issues)  . . .  $36 

Ten  or  more  gifts  ...  $25  each 

In  Canada,  please  add  $14  per  gift,  elsewhere  abroad  add 
$25  to  cover  additional  postage  and  handling. 


For  the  Hechinger  Co.,  happiness  is  a  huge, 
complicated  inventory  and  a  36%  average 
annual  growth  rate. 

Nice  number, 
40,000 


By  Jay  Gissen 

NOW  THAT  HOUSING  STARTS 
have  shot  up,  John  Hech- 
inger— or  John,  as  he  likes  the 
employees  to  call  him — contends: 
"Every  new  start  is  a  new  customer." 

Talk  about  housing  recessions, 
though,  and  John  Hechinger,  62, 
president  of  Hechinger  Co.  and  son  of 
its  late  founder,  plays  his  other  tune: 
"When  people  have  less  money  and 
interest  rates  are  prohibitive,  they  are 
prone  to  improve  wherever  they  live. 
We  benefit  by  folks  that  go  on  staying 
where  they  are." 

The  Landover,  Md. -based  outfit, 
whose  sales  this  year  should  approach 
$300  million,  sailed  through  the 
housing  recession  operating,  at  last 
count,  39  do-it-yourself  home  center 
stores  in  the  mid- Atlantic  region.  Net 
income  has  averaged  36%  growth 
since  1977.  This  year  profits  should  be 
up  30%,  topping  $15  million. 

Hechinger  stock  appears  to  be  a 
well-kept  secret;  but  enough  people 
know  about  it  to  price  it  around  S24, 
fancy  for  earnings  estimated  at  about 
SI  a  share  this  yeai;  but  then,  next 
year's  earnings  are  estimated  at 
around  SI. 45.  It's  enough  to  put  the 
Hechingers,  who  own  56%,  among 
the  wealthiest  families  in  America 
(see  Forbes'  Fall  issue). 

It  all  began  in  1911  when  Sidney 
Hechinger,  a  civil  engineer,  founded  a 
demolition  and  lumber  supply  com- 
pany on  the  principle  that  as  the  new 
Washington,  D.C.  was  being  built  up, 
the  old  was  being  tom  down.  When 
demolition  projects  thinned  out, 
Hechinger  became  solely  a  lumber 
dealer.  Along  the  wa  noticed  that 
homeowners  were  coi  in  for  lum- 
ber. While  most  othei  ber  compa- 
nies concentrated  on  Professional 
builders,  Hechinger  Co.  catered  to 


Hechinger  Co.  President  John  Hechinger 
Nailing  down  the  do-it-yourselfer. 


these  individuals.  By  1924  the  com- 
pany was  aiming  straight  for  the  do-it- 
yourselfer — and  the  family  has  pros- 
pered noncyclically  ever  since. 

The  other  secret  of  success  hits  you 
when  you  walk  into  a  modern-day 
Hechinger  store:  They  are  virtually  all 
identical,  supermarket-like  settings 
with  45,000  square  feet  of  selling 
space,  15,000  square  feet  of  storage — 
and  stocking  over  40,000  items  rang- 
ing from  paint  brushes  to  tractors  to 
unassembled  garages. 

Forty  thousand  items?  Few  of  its 
numerous  competitors  carry  a  third  of 
that,  and  most  carry  less.  It  means 
high  overhead  and  low  inventory 
turnover  (four  times  a  year).  But  this 
is  his  secret  weapon,  Hechinger  says. 
It  also  means  more  customers.  The 
company  sells,  for  example,  72  types 
of  hammers.  Hechinger  himself  can't 
always  tell  the  differences  between 
them,  but  he  understands  the  useful- 
ness of  "category  dominance."  Says 
Hechinger:  "If  it's  for  your  home  and 
garden  and  you  can't  find  it  at  Hech- 
inger, you  don't  need  it." 

The  investment  seems  to  pay  off. 
Stores  average  500,000  customers  a 
year — roughly    170   every  business 


hour.  Competitors,  in  contrast,  avo 
age  only  120,000.  That  means  hig 
volume  and  good  margins  despite  th 
higher  overhead  and  despite  a  polic 
of  more  than  matching  the  local  dia 
counter's  price — when  a  customa 
points  it  out. 

But  40,000  items  in  every  store  alsj 
explains  why,  until  recently,  Hecbj 
inger  Co.  limited  expansion  to  a  200 
mile  radius  around  a  single  distribu 
tion  facility  in  Landover.  Since  eacj 
store  gets  at  least  a  dozen  truck  dehv 
cries  a  week,  it  has  been  importanj 
that  trucks  can  go  to  and  return  froq 
any  store  in  a  day. 

Recently,  though,  Hechinger's  ha| 
gone  into  North  Carolina.  The  fa 
years  of  the  housing  recession  and  a] 
those  remodeling  homeowners  are  bd 
ing  invested  in  a  burst  of  expansion 
that  will  add  over  40%  to  sellinJ 
space  in  just  two  years.  Some  lj 
stores  will  open  in  1983-84,  costinj 
S 1 00  million,-  about  half  will  be  out  0 
one-day  trucking  range.  Later  on 
Hechinger  talks  of  a  second,  admit 
tedly  costly,  distribution  point,  but  hi 
won't  spring  for  it  until  volume  de 
mands  it. 

Logistical  problems  are  not  the  onr; 
challenges  facing  Hechinger  Co 
Competition  in  North  Carolina  ij 
stiffer  than  any  it  has  faced.  Big  S 
billion  sales)  Lowe's  Cos.,  for  exam 
pie,  based  in  North  Carolina,  has  5! 
stores  there,  where  Hechinger's  narai 
is  little  known. 

John  Hechinger  is  not  fazed.  Hi 
says  that  North  Carolina's  "affluen 
research  triangle  with  a  lot  of  single 
family  homes"  offers  enough  busines 
to  keep  everyone  happy.  He  notes  tha 
Lowe's,  whose  stores  are  half  the  sia 
of  Hechinger's,  is  in  a  lot  of  smal 
towns  Hechinger  won't  go  near.  "Vf\ 
need  about  150,000  people  as  a  mini 
mum,"  he  says,  "and  then  that': 
weak." 

The  cost  of  opening  a  Hechinger'; 
comes  high — some  $7  million  uj 
front.  Thus  far,  Hechinger  has  ex 
panded  without  any  debt  other  thar 
capitalized  leases,  though  various 
stock  offerings  have  dwindled  famil> 
ownership.  Right  now  the  compan) 
has  S32  million  in  cash  and  a  S2( 
million  annual  cash  flow.  But  with 
seven  stores  still  to  open,  new  stock 
issues  are  on  reserve. 

It  seems  the  only  thing  that  coulc 
hurt  this  company  is  expanding  toe 
fast.  North  Carolina  is  risky  but  logi- 
cal, and  the  verdict  is  not  yet  in.  Bui 
the  Hechingers  undoubtedly  know 
the  advice  that  all  do-it-yourselfers 
should  keep  in  mind:  Better  to  buile 
something  slowly  and  correctly,  S£ 
you  don't  botch  it.  ■ 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 
THE  BEAUTIFU 


Let  Eastern  fly  you  from  one  beautiful  America  to  the  other. 
We  fly  from  more  cities  in  North  America  to  more  cities  in  South  America  than  any  other  airline. 
Call  your  Accredited  Travel  Agent  or  Eastern  Airlines  for  details. 
And  discover  an  America  most  Americans  haven't  discovered  yet. 

South  America. 


9 


America^  favorite  way  to  fly* 


983  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 


While  others  are  talking  about 
the  future  of  communications, 
we're  installing  it. 


The  future  of  communications  isn't  new 
to  us.  That's  where  we've  been  working 
since  our  beginning  over  100  years  ago. 
And  during  those  years  we've  developed 
the  equipment  and  expertise  to  bring  ad- 
vanced communications  technology  to 
large  and  small  businesses  alike. 

We  know  how  to  adapt  that  technology  to 
the  exact  needs  of  your  business.  And  that 
includes  everything  from  a  small  PABX  to 
the  design,  engineering,  installation  and 
maintenance  of  a  comprehensive  telecom- 
munications system.  Even  a  complete  na- 
tional network  if  you  need  it. 

Our  PABX  equipment  has  the  flexibility  to 
let  you  pick  and  choose  among  many  voice 
and  data  options.  You  can  have  state-of- 
the-art  features  like  progressive  confer- 
ence calling  that  lets  you  meet  by  phone 
with  up  to  six  people  at  one  time.  And 
speed  calling  that  gives  you  any  one  of  a 
hundred  phone  numbers  at  the  touch  of  two 
buttons.  And  to  save  money,  you  can  pro- 
gram toll  restrictions  right  into  your  PABX. 


Your  desks  can  be  equipped  with  our 
programmable  electronic  featurephones 
through  which  up  to  eight  of  the  most 
wanted  PABX  features  can  be  accessed  at 
the  touch  of  just  a  single  button.  And  then 
there's  the  XT300  ActionStation,  a  user- 
friendly  workstation  with  voice  and  data 
capability. 

In  addition,  GTE's  broad  spectrum  of 
telecommunications  capability  is  at  your 
service.  This  includes  the  use  of  Telenet, 
the  first  X.25  packet-switched  data  com- 
munications network.  And  satellite  com- 
munications through  GTE  Satellite 
Communications  Corporation. 

You'll  find  that  at  GTE  we  don't  just  talk 
about  the  future.  We'll  help  you  join  it.  For 
more  information  call  1-800-BCS-2900  or 
write  Marketing  Communications,  GTE 
Business  Communication  Systems  Incor- 
porated, PO.  Box  4050,12502  Sunrise  Val- 
ley Drive,  Reston,  Virginia  22091. 

We've  simplified  a  complicated  business. 


Business  Communication 
Systems 


Taxing  Matters 


It  may  be  better  to  give  than  to  receive. 
But  many  wont  give  if  they  don't  receive 
more  than  they  gave. 


Charity  begins  at 
tax  time 


By  John  Heins 


T|he  end  of  the  year  is  ap- 
proaching, and  lots  of  folks  are 
calling  their  tax  accountants,  ea- 
ger to  soften  the  blow  next  April.  One 
bit  of  arithmetic  always  looks  attrac- 
tive: Anyone  in  the  50%  tax  bracket 
who  donates  to  a  charity  and  values 
his  gift  at  more  than  twice  what  it 
would  fetch  in  the  marketplace  gets  a 
real  bargain.  Considering  the  value  of 
the  deduction,  the  gift  generates  more 
cash  than  an  outright  sale. 

Disillusioning  though  it  may  seem, 
variations  on  this  simple  formula  are 
the  source  of  much  charitable  activ- 
ity. Consider  the  case  of  the  Fort  Lau- 
derdale lawyer  who  followed  the 
counsel  of  his  investment  adviser  and 
donated  461  colored  gems  to  the 
Smithsonian  back  in  1977.  He  deduct- 
ed $80,680,  even  though  their  total 
cost  (including  their  appraisal  pro- 
vided by  the  adviser)  was  only 
$15,000.  Unfortunately  for  the  attor- 
ney, the  Tax  Court  recently  found 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  gems  was 
$16,800.  He  got  hit  for  over  $31,000  in 
back  taxes. 

This  story  shouldn't  be  a  surprise. 
Overestimating  the  value  of  charita- 
ble gifts  ranges  from  the  dilapidated 
couch  you  haul  to  Goodwill  and 
count  as  a  $400  donation  (that's  what 
you  bought  it  for,  right?)  to  major  be- 
quests to  museums  and  universities. 
The  potential  for  abuse  is  huge.  Non- 
cash contribution  claims  for  the  1982 
tax  year  totaled  nearly  $5  billion. 

Small  overvaluations  are  usually  a 
matter  that  involves  the  taxpayer  and 
his  conscience.  Outsiders  get  in  on 
the  act  as  the  dollar  amounts  grow. 
There  are  a  variety  of  tricks.  Most 


commonly,  would-be  donors  simply 
find  appraisers  who  are  willing  to 
stretch  the  truth.  "If  you  don't  like 
appraisal  A,  you  just  get  appraisal  B," 
says  Gilbert  Edelson,  secretary  of  the 
Art  Dealers  Association  of  America. 

The  techniques  can  get  devious. 
According  to  Edelson,  one  goes  some- 
thing like  this:  Some  art  appraisers 
will  work  by  the  square  inch.  So  sup- 
pose you  buy  one  small,  exquisite 
work  by  a  prolific  impressionist.  It's 
legitimately  valued  at  $50,000.  But 
based  on  the  same  calculations,  the 
nine  other  large  undistinguished  can- 
vases by  the  same  artist  that  you  ac- 
quire later  are  each  worth  $250,000. 
They're  five  times  as  big,  right? 

For  any  of  these  ploys  to  work,  of 
course,  a  tax-exempt  institution  must 
accept  your  gift.  That  is  seldom  a 
problem.  The  nation  has  thousands  of 
museums,  which  collect  everything 
from  abstract  art  to  xylophones.  Nat- 
urally, if  you're  really  rich,  you  can 
always  set  up  your  own  foundation. 

Though  a  few  venturesome  chan- 
ties actively  solicit  such  desirable  con- 
tributions as  yachts  and  luxury  cars, 
most  recipients  disavow  any  interest 
in  the  tax  consideratons  that  may  mo- 
tivate donors.  Why  not?  An  insti 
tution  that  receives  a  gift  does 
not  have  to  substantiate  any 
claims  made  about  "fair  mar- 
ket values." 


Curatorial  types,  what's  more,  lifi 
things  just  the  way  they  are.  "I  thin) 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  get  museum 
directly  involved,"  says  Larry  Ter  Mq 
len,  vice  president  for  development  t 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  "Thi 
would  be  fraught  with  all  sorts  i 
problems  and  self-dealing.  If  the  Ift 
considers  the  appraisal  too  high,  rml 
seums  would  be  put  in  the  middleJ 
Adds  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
John  Ross,  "Getting  involved  woull 
be  time-consuming  and  arduous  an 
outside  our  line  of  expertise." 

For  a  museum  director,  it  doesnl 
matter  if  the  gift  turns  out  to  hav 
been  severely  overvalued.  It's  still  hi 
to  keep.  Besides,  as  the  IRS  commis 
sioner  recently  argued  to  Congresi 
"The  recipient  is  interested  in  a  higj 
valuation  to  establish  the  quality  ant 
value  of  its  collections." 

If  the  IRS  is  aware  of  these  problem} 
what  is  it  doing  about  them?  It  did  se 
up  a  committee  to  attack  art  priij 
overvaluation,  a  favorite  ploy  of  ta 
shelter  salesmen.  In  addition,  its 
Advisory  Panel  catches  several  millioi 
dollars'  worth  of  overvaluations  eaci 
year,  but  takes  a  hard  look  only  at  gift 
of  $20,000  or  more.  "If  you  are  smai 
enough  to  value  your  donation  at  onll 
$15,000,"  says  William  Speiller,  a  pre 
fessor  at  Rutgers  Law  School,  "tb 
thing  could  be  worth  zilch  and  yoi 
wouldn't  have  any  trouble." 

The  IRS  has  also  put  into  effect  nei 
penalties  for  overvalued  contribi 
tions.  Over  and  above  the  norma 
sanctions  levied  against  tax  evaden 
anyone  caught  inflating  the  worth  fl 
contributions  is  subject  to  a  fee  of  ul 
to  30%  of  the  amount  of  his  undel 
payment.  Will  the  government  realll 
catch  up  with  more  cheaters?  Proh 
ably  not,  but  the  new  measures  ma 
at  least  deter  a  cautious  few.  ■ 
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lerica's  strongest  big  bank  is  in  Strongsville.  As  American  industry  enters  a  robust  new 
i  of  heavy  construction,  the  big  bank  with  the  best  equity  to  assets  ratio  is  working 
make  it  affordable  with  ingenious  plans  for  equipment  financing  and  leasing  from  " 
•rida  to  Alaska.  When  you're  looking  for  help  in  the  financing  of  expensive  equipment, 
I  a  strong  banker— Charles  J.  Berkey,  Vice  President,  (216)  687-2796.  AmenTrust 
veland.  Ohio. 


We  point  the  way 
when  the  point  is  precision. 


i  nais  Dinger  tecnnoiogy. 


When  flying  long-duration  missions  over  any  area 
of  the  earth,  the  B-1B  strategic  aircraft  will  be  kept  on 
course  with  pinpoint  precision  by  a  high-accuracy 
inertial  navigation  system  developed  by  Singer's 
Kearfott  Division. 

The  B-1B  is  the  latest  example  of  our  leadership  in 
navigation  and  guidance,  a  field  Kearfott  helped 
pioneer.  Our  systems  also  guide  the  Space  Shuttle, 
the  Trident  I  and  II  missiles,  and  numerous  other 
aircraft  and  missiles  employed  by  the  U.S.  and 
allied  nations.  We  are  also  advancing  navigation/ 
guidance  technology  through  our  work  on  the  ring- 


laser  gyro  and  the  joint  tactical  information  and 
distribution  system. 

Through  expanding  research  and  developmen 
simulation,  navigation/guidance,  command/cor 
communications  and  intelligence,  electronic  w£ 
and  specialized  computer  systems,  Singer  is  writ 
new  chapter  in  its  corporate  history.  Together  w 
unique  consumer  durables  capabilities  throughc 
world,  this  technological  base  positions  us  in  imi 
tant  growth  markets  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  Singer  Company,  8  Stamford  Forum, 
Stamford,  CT  06904. 


Numbers  Game 


Edited  by  Richard  Greene 


Proposed  changes  in  bank  accounting 
sound  like  still  more  gobbledygook.  But 
better  pay  attention  if  you  think  you  11 
need  a  line  of  credit. 

When  is  a 
fee  a  fee? 


By  Anne  McGrath 


Back  in  the  days  when  a  bank 
was  a  bank  and  a  finance  com- 
pany was  a  finance  company,  it 
didn't  much  matter  that  accounting 
practices  differed  a  bit  from  one  type 
of  lending  institution  to  the  next.  A 
bank  could  account  for  loan  transac- 
tions one  way,  a  credit  union 
could  do  it  another,  and  no  one 
got  unduly  confused. 

But  in  an  era  of  deregulation, 
everyone  competes  with  every- 
one else.  So  the  accountants 
want  to  write  common  stan- 
dards for  all  lenders.  That's  a 
noble  objective,  but  getting 
there  is  generating  heated  de- 
bate. The  outcome  will  be  cru- 
cial not  just  to  lenders  but  to 
borrowers  as  well. 

One  of  the  controversial  is- 
sues arises  in  the  complicated 
area  of  how  to  account  for  the 
fees  a  lender  charges  to  estab- 
lish loans  and  lines  of  credit. 
There  is  big  money  involved. 
Banks  refuse  to  break  those 
numbers  out,  but  one  large  New 
York  bank  admits  that  fees  ac- 
counted for  $100  million  in  revenues 
last  year.  The  way  the  rulemakers  de- 
cide to  treat  this  income  won't  affect 
reported  earnings  dramatically.  But 
the  proposed  change  could  make  it 
more  difficult — or  more  costly — for 
borrowers  to  get  lines  of  credit. 

Here's  what  has  happened  so  far:  A 
task  force  from  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants 
came  up  with  some  suggestions  early 
in  1983.  Then  the  AICPA's  Account- 
ing Standards  Executive  Committee 
looked  at  those  recommendations  and 


fiddled  a  bit.  These  "minor"  changes 
really  scare  the  bankers. 

The  accounting  issue  is  whether 
the  fees  banks  collect  for  establishing 
lines  of  credit  and  any  loans  that  are 
made  under  them  are  really  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  lending  process.  The 
AICPA  committee  thinks  that  when 
the  bank  actually  makes  a  loan,  the 


fees  it  receives  at  the  front  end  are 
clearly  an  inextricable  part  of  the  en- 
tire process,  which  means  the  income 
should  be  spread  over  the  life  of  the 
loan  and  treated  as  a  yield  adjustment. 
A  little  more  work  for  the  bankers, 
but  no  big  problem. 

The  troubles  came  when  the  execu- 
tive committee  dealt  with  lines  of 
credit.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such 
promises  of  future  loans  may  not  ac- 
tually turn  into  loans  for  years  to 
come,  the  committee  decided  that 
they  should  be  treated  in  essentially 


the  same  way  the  loans  themseh 
are:  A  lender  would  get  to  recogn 
income  one  of  two  ways.  If  the  ci 
tomer  doesn't  turn  his  line  of  ere 
into  an  actual  loan,  the  fee  usua 
goes  to  the  bottom  line  all  at  once 
the  last  day  of  the  commitment  pel 
od.  Alternatively,  if  the  customer  hi 
rows  against  his  line,  the  fee  is  pj 
rated  over  the  life  of  his  loan. 

The  drawback  for  bankers,  ' 
course,  is  that  lines  of  credit  oft 
stay  on  the  books  for  years.  Uno 
current  practice  lenders  are  able 
recognize  those  fees  as  income  t 
moment  they  are  received.  But  unc 
the  new  proposal  bankers  have  to  wj 
to  recognize  this  income,  and  no  buj 
nessman  likes  to  defer  profits. 

In  some  cases  confusion  woi 
arise  when  the  income  finally  doesl 
the  books.  Let's  say  that  a  big  bank 
the  syndicator  of  a  $500  million  cou 
try  credit.  It  gets  a  $1  million  fee  i 
its  services  while  taking  only  a  S 
million  participation  in  the  loan, 
that  $1  million  were  spread  over  tj 
life  of  the  loan,  instead  of  being  tak 
up  front,  "we'd  wind  up  reportin| 
crazy,  distorted  yield,"  says  Euge 
McQuade,  a  senior  vice  pre) 
dent  at  Manufacturers  Hanovi 
Things  get  even  more  bizan 
"If  all  of  a  sudden  that  incoB 
isn't  going  to  be  recognized  j 
years,  we  might  have  to  charj 
the  way  we  do  business  coi 
pletely,"  says  a  top  Citicorp « 
ficer.  He's  referring  to  the  pi 
posals  for  lines  of  credit.  "TJ 
could  have  a  real  impact  on  tj 
way  we  price  these  services.'^ 
Thomas  Asson,  chairman 
Coopers  &.  Lybrand's  bankil 
group,  appreciates  the  proble) 
If  lending  institutions  can't  g 
bottom  line  gains  from  th< 
loan  fees,  he  speculates,  thl 
lenders  might  begin  shunni) 
these  fees  altogether.  Instei 
they  could  require  higher  coi 
pensating  balances. 
You  recognize  that  ploy,  don't  yol 
It's  the  same  thing  bankers  have  bei 
doing  to  consumers  for  years.  Th 
create  a  new  "free"  service  and  th< 
require  that  you  keep  a  bigger  balan. 
in  your  account  to  qualify  for  it. 

Bankers  aren't  arguing  against  tl 
proposed  AICPA  changes  out  of  se 
interest,  of  course;  they  are  raising  t 
technical  accounting  issues.  That 
the  only  way  to  get  to  the  Financi 
Accounting  Standards  Board,  whii 
will  ultimately  resolve  the  questM 
of  when  fees  become  income.  ■ 
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J&H  thinks  employers 
can  get  tighter  control 
of  benefit  costs  and  still 
keep  employees  happy. 

What  do  you  think? 


If  you  think  benefit  costs  need  better  control 
without  undermining  employee  morale,  consider 
a  J&H  Variable  Benefits  plan.  It's  a  program 
designed  to  meet  specific  management  objectives 
covering  all  of  your  benefit  activities. 

Because  these  plans  permit  selection  among 
options  that  are  most  relevant  to  individual 
needs,  they  satisfy  employees  in  a  special  way. 
Yet  a  J&H  designed  plan  avoids  the  complexities 
that  increase  administrative  costs.  J&H  can 
also  implement  the  complete  employee 
communications  program. 

We'd  like  to  talk  with  you  about  this. 

Johnson  Higgins 

We  answer  only  to  you. 


EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  AND  ACTUARIAL  CONSULTING;  RISK  AND  INSURANCE  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


Personal  Affairs 


Edited  by  William  G.  Flanagan 


Welcome  to  Houston,  where  lizard-skin 
boots  go  with  pinstripes,  and  business  is 
done  quicker  than  a  New  York  minute. 


Oil  in  the  family 


By  Toni  Hack 

Houstonians  do  business  with  a  rel 
and  directness  that  make  its  more 
fined  neighbor,  Dallas,  blush.  Twi 
ty-nine-dollar-a-barrel  crude  J 
have  slowed  the  pace  a  bit,  but 
chief  order  of  business  there  rema 
oil  (pronounced  awl,  of  course).  0 
half  the  country's  basic  petrochei 
cal  capacity  and  a  fourth  of  its  crt 
refining  capacity  stretch  from  Ho| 
ton  down  the  50-mile  ship  chanj 
and  outward  along  the  Texas  Q 
Coast.  That's  why  the  likes  of  St\ 
Oil,  Exxon  U.S.A.,  Tenneco,  Pcnruj 
and  Transco  call  this  rowdy  boa 
town  home. 

If  business  takes  you  there,  be  jj 
pared  to  work  over  lunch,  dinner 
even  breakfast.  Expect  the  man 
challenge:  "Is  7  a.m.  too  early  \ 
you?"  And  don't  count  on  much  I 
vohty  until  after  business  is  done.; 

Frequent  visitors  would  do  wed 
consider  joining  one  of  the  downto) 
clubs.  These  are  not  the  stuff  of 
New  Yorker  cartoons,  but  settings 


We  sun  rising  over  downtown  Houston 

Expect  the  macho  challenge:  "Is  7  a.m.  too  early  for  you?" 
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powered  dealmaking.  The  mere 
g  of  two  chief  executives  lunching 
j  her  has  jiggled  stocks.  Even 
ti:  days,  with  the  oil  industry 
r  ting  a  bit,  only  high  rank  and 
r  ig  sponsors  can  squeeze  you  into 
.t.iig  four:  the  Petroleum  Club,  the 
3  ada,  the  Coronado  and  the  Tejas. 

:ss  rarefied,  but  perfectly  respect- 
i]  is  the  3,000-member  Houston 
which  has  looser  restrictions  on 
y.  esident  memberships. 

I  re  to  stay 

T  th  little  zoning  and  a  heritage  of 
I  estate  speculation,  Houston 
i.  vis  over  565  square  miles  encom- 
<  ng  several  business  districts.  Its 
I  miles  of  freeways  are  forever 

;ed.  Public  transportation,  in- 
.  ng  taxis,  is  rudimentary.  Which 
t  say,  camp  close  to  where  you  will 

)ing  business  and  rent  a  car  (air- 
i  itioned,  of  course).  If  you  want  to 
i  in  bodacious  style,  Quantum  Car 
his  (713-999-3664)  offers  Mer- 
cs 380SLs,  Porsche  928s  and  other 
ms  machines. 


Favorite  hotels  of  the  business 
crowd:  the  Hyatt  and  the  Sheraton 
downtown;  the  Maniott  near  the  As- 
trodome and  the  Texas  Medical 
Center,-  Stouffer's  in  the  Greenway 
complex;  and  the  Westin  Galleria  in  the 
Post  Oak  area.  But  before  you  check 
into  one  of  these  stalwart  giants, 
check  around.  Unlike  other  cities 
where  the  luxury-class  hotels  are  al- 
ways jammed  and  are  outrageously 
expensive,  Houston  hotels  are  suffer- 
ing occupancy  rates  as  low  as  40%, 
says  a  Laventhol  &.  Horwath  study. 
(Houston  tends  to  overbuild  from 
time  to  time.  But  like  the  oversized 
suit  a  mother  buys  her  fast-growing 
son,  the  extra  capacity  should  be  tem- 
porary.) But  now  you  will  find  dis- 
counts at  the  bigger  hotels,  attractive 
rates  and  plenty  of  rooms  at  the  luxu- 
ry-class ones,  and  service  with  a  smile 
everywhere. 

Downtown,  choosing  between  the 
Four  Seasons-Houston  Center,  1300  La- 
mar, and  the  Hotel  Meridien,  400  Dal- 
las, almost  comes  down  to  whether 
you  prefer  the  Four  Season's  warm 
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terra-cotta-and-beige  decor  or  the  Mer- 
idicn's  cooler  champagne  tints  with 
high-tech  accents.  Both  have  first-rate, 
beautifully  appointed  French  restau- 
rants. The  Four  Seasons  (713-650- 
1300),  which  connects  to  a  new  shop- 
ping mall,  offers  411  rooms,  plus  129 
apartments  for  long-term  lease.  Sin- 
gles, $115-5150;  doubles,  5140-5175; 
suites,  $325-$725.  The 
363-room  Meridien  (713- 
759-0202)  is  convenient  to 
a  heliport  (shuttles  to  air- 
ports and  other  points)  and 
the  popular  Sam  Houston 
Park/Buffalo  Bayou  jog- 
ging route.  Singles,  5115- 
$135;  doubles  $135-$155; 
suites,  $210-$475. 

For  those  who  find 
Houston's  modern  archi- 
tecture a  bit  forbidding, 
the  Lancaster  (713-228- 
9500),  701  Texas,  is  on  a 
blessedly  human  scale.  A 
1926  hotel  recently  given 
an  $8  million  renovation 
with  an  English-country 
feel,  its  93  rooms  are  a  big 
hit  with  the  oil  elite,  in- 
cluding Shell  and  United 
Energy  executives.  Its 
small  grill,  as  well  as  the 
fancier  Charley's  517  next 
door  to  the  hotel,  are  favor- 
ites of  the  business  crowd. 
Singles,  $1 15-S140;  dou- 
bles, S140-S165;  suites, 
$275-$725. 

Are  you  visiting  the 
Texas  Medical  Center, 
that  $1  billion  corral  of  29 
hospitals  and  institutions 
a  few  miles  south  of 
downtown?  Last  year  the 
center  served  2  million  people,  in- 
cluding Dutch  heart  patients  airlifted 
to  surgeon  Denton  Cooley's  Texas 
Heart  Institute.  Rival  Michael  DeBa- 
key  operates  in  the  Methodist  Hospi- 
tal, which  also  holds  a  restaurant 
called  Chez  Eddy.  Don't  laugh:  It  offers 
nouvelle  cuisine  prepared  with  a 
minimum  of  salt,  fat  and  sugar.  Deli- 
cious and  guilt-free. 

Only  two  blocks  away  is  the  325- 
room  Waniick  Hotel  (713-526-1991), 
5701  Main  Street.  Restyled  in  1963  by 
legendary  wildcatter  John  W.  Mecom, 
the  Warwick  is  full  of  200-to-300- 


year-old  paneling,  mostly  from 
French  chateaux,  and  Mecom  family 
art  treasures  that  include  an  Aubus- 
son  tapestry  and  Sevres  urns.  The  cui- 
sine at  the  various  restaurants  is  for- 
gettable, but  the  Hunt  Room  is  an 
elegant,  club-like  bar  with  antique 
French  chandeliers  in  the  shape  of 
hunting  horns.  Singles,  $85-5150; 
doubles,  $105-$150;  suites,  $250- 
$350.  Mecom's  son,  John  W.  Mecom 
Jr.,  still  owns  the  hotel,  as  well  as  part 
of  the  new  Warwick  Post  Oak  (713-961- 
9300),  2001  Post  Oak  Boulevard.  This 
zig-zag-shaped,  I.M.  Pei-designed  ho- 
tel has  455  rooms  and  more  Mecom 
art.  Singles,  $95-$125;  doubles,  $115- 
$145;  suites,  $175-$900. 


Jim  Goode,  proprietor  of  Goode  Company  Barbeque 
Punch  'Waltz  Across  Texas" and havesomeTexas  victuals 


For  high  drama,  take  in  the  front 
vista  of  the  Four  Seasons'  Inn  on  the 
Park  (713-871-8181)  at  Four  Riverway, 
7  miles  west  of  downtown:  three  deep 
fuchsia  walls  spouting  water  into  a 
reflecting  pool  populated  by  rare  Aus- 
tralian black  swans,  and  two  sky-blue 
swimming  pools  with  classical  music 
piped  underwater.  Its  383  guest 
rooms,  and  most  of  the  12  meeting 
rooms  as  well,  overlook  a  green  28- 
acre  park.  The  Inn's  La  Reserve  has  the 
city's  best  nouvelle  cuisine.  Jogging 
trails  at  nearby  Memorial  Park  are  a 
good  place  to  meet  the  natives.  Sin- 


gles, S120-S1 75;  doubles,  S140-SI9 
suites  $375-$900. 

The  posh  Galleria/Post  Oak  area 
the  brainchild  of  Houston  develop 
Gerald  D.  Hines.  The  shopping — N< 
man-Marcus,  Lord  &  Taylor,  Gua 
Tiffany,  designers  like  Gianni  Versa 
and  Emanuel  Ungaro — is  enough 
set  a  clothes-horse  prancing,  and  t 
office  buildings  are  the  most  strikii 
outside  downtown.  Popular  with  ri< 
Mexicans,  Arabs  and  other  wor| 
travelers.  The  godawful  traffic  (it's! 
miles  from  downtown)  is  simply 
cross  to  be  borne. 

The  247-room  Remington  on  i'c 
Oak  Park  (713-840-7600)  at  1919  Bn 
Oaks  Lane  is  handy  to  Post  Oak.  Tl 
publisher  of  the  Toron 
Sun,  Douglas  Creighto 
stayed  there  while 
town  recently  to  buy  tl 
Houston  Post.  It  was  buj 
by  savvy  Caroline  Huj 
Schoellkopf  (of  the  Hunt 
at  $201,000  a  room,  repU 
edly  the  costliest  in  tl 
U.S.  The  Remington  Bar\ 
dark  wood-paneled  havd 
replete  with  Weste 
prints,  frontier  firearn 
and  a  haute  America 
menu,  is  popular  aft 
work.  Singles,  5120-518 
doubles,  $140-S2q 
suites,  $350-51,200. 

The  Houstonian  h; 
(713-680-3330),  111  1! 
Post  Oak  Lane,  is  nirvai 
for  health  and  fitne 
nuts.  Jogging  trails  will 
through  22  acres  of  6| 
foot  pines.  There  are  raj 
quetball,  handball  ait 
tennis  courts,  an  indoj 
track,  an  outdoor  pool,  e 
ercise  and  weight-hftil 
classes,  a  medical-exa! 
center  and  a  get-skirai 
spa — all  this,  plus  3( 
rooms,  two  restaurants  f 
the  diet-conscious,  an 
meeting  rooms.  Brougl 

  to  you   by  Tom  Fat) 

health  fanatic  and  founder  of  Browi 
mg-Ferris  Industries.  Singles,  $10 
$113;  doubles,  $123-$133;  suite 
$186-$500. 

La  Colomhe  d'Or  (713-524-7999), 
very  small  hotel  in  a  onetime  oi 
man's  mansion  at  3410  Montro; 
Boulevard,  will  spoil  you.  A  staff  of  c 
attends  to  only  five  suites  (at  S2( 
each)  and  a  penthouse  (at  $600),  plus 
cozy  library,  bar  and  nouvelle  cuisir 
restaurant.  The  eclectic  decor — ima, 
ine  a  Matisse  print  on  a  mirrored  wa 
next  to  an  antique  secretary — hi! 
more  than  it  misses. 
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/erwhelm  Your  Favorite  Driver 


I  gift  is  more  than  a  surprise;  the 
lift  hits  the  mark.  If  there's  a  driver 
flilist,  you  can  give  ESCORT  with 
i'  confidence.  Here's  why. 

:  First  Class  Performance 

1;n  radar  is  out  there,  ESCORT'S 
iterodyne  circuitry  will  find  it.  Over 

und  curves,  hidden  in  the  bushes, 
Is.  But  don't  take  our  word  for  it.  In 
I  recent  comparison  test,  Car  and 

ited  ESCORT  number  one,  calling 

arly  the  leader  in  value,  customer 

and  performance..." 

Coveted  Equipment 

iseveral  years  after  its  introduction, 
was  so  great  that  customers  waited 
i  months  for  delivery.  We  finally  had 
;  a  new  factory  to  keep  ahead  of 
and. 

frs  quickly  came  to  depend  on 
lis  unique  radar  report— the  way 
ble-pulse  audio  warning,  analog 
id  amber  alert  lamp  work  together 
a  precise  indication  of  radar  type 
je. 

last  spring  we  added  our  STatistical 
bns  Processor  (ST/O/P ™),  a  new 
fc  circuit— the  first  in  the  industry— 
)jects  false  alarms  caused  by  less 
/  designed  detectors.  With  ST/O/P, 
T  is  more  desirable  than  ever. 

Attention  To  Detail 

ners  also  take  great  pleasure  in 
IT'S  look  and  feel.  Its  extruded  alu- 
lousing  has  the  right  heft.  The  visor 
rugged  combination  of  Lexan  and 
eel.  The  volume  control  is  as  silky 
>f  an  exotic  stereo.  We  even  add  a 
otoelectric  sensor  (you  can  see  it 
le  red  power-on  indicator).  It  senses 
ient  lighting  in  the  car  and  adjusts 


the  brightness  of  the  alert  light  to  suit.  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  many  details  that  make 
ESCORT  unique. 

But  all  this  sophistication  doesn't  mean 
that  ESCORT  is  hard  to  use.  Just  install 
ESCORT  on  dash  or  visor,  and  plug  it  into 
the  lighter.  We  even  include  an  adapter  for 
European  lighter  sockets.  And  ESCORT'S 
low-profile  shape,  finished  in  non-glare 
black,  looks  right  at  home  in  any  car. 


Power-On  LED 
and  Sensor 


Apart  From  The  Crowd 

We've  always  felt  that  users  of  preci- 
sion electronics  are  entitled  to  deal  with 
experts.  That's  why  we  only  sell  ESCORT 
direct  from  our  factory.  There  are  no  middle- 
men. When  it  comes  to  customer  satisfac- 
tion, we  take  full  responsibility. 

Our  system  of  direct  sales  offers  special 
benefits  to  the  gift  giver.  You  needn't  worry 
about  inadvertently  buying  a  discontinued 
model  still  in  a  store's  stock.  Your  gift  will 
never  be  seen  marked  down  in  the  dis- 
count chains.  Moreover,  giving  an  ESCORT 
shows  you  were  concerned  enough  about 
quality  to  track  down  the  only  source.  And 
there's  another  advantage. 

Easy  Access 

ESCORT  lets  you  do  your  Christmas 
shopping  by  phone  and  avoid  the  retail  has- 
sle. We're  only  a  toll-free  call  and  a  parcel 
delivery  away.  And  ESCORT  is  guaranteed 
to  please.  Holidays  or  any  time,  take  the 
first  thirty  days  as  a  trial.  If  you're  not  abso- 
lutely satisfied,  return  it  and  we'll  promptly 
refund  your  purchase  and  mailing  costs. 
We  also  back  ESCORT  with  a  full  one  year 


limited  warranty  Car  and  Driver  called  us 
the  "class  act"  in  radar  detection.  So  order 
now,  ESCORT  is  the  perfect  driver's  gift. 

Do  It  Today 

It  s  easy  to  order  an  ESCORT, 
by  mail  or  by  phone. 

By  Phone:  Call  us  toll  free.  A  mem- 
ber of  our  sales  staff  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  and  take  your 
order.  (Please  have  your  Visa  or 
MasterCard  at  hand  when  you  call). 

CALLTOLLFREE.  .  800-543-1608 
IN  OHIO  CALL  800-582-2696 

By  Mail:  We'll  need  to  know  your 
name  and  street  address,  daytime 
phone  number,  and  how  many 
ESCORTs  you  want.  Please  enclose 
a  check,  money  order,  or  the  card 
number  and  expiration  date  from 
your  Visa  or  MasterCard. 


VISA 


ESCORT  (Includes  Everything) . .  $245.00 
Ohio  residents  add  $13.48  sales  tax. 

Speedy  Delivery 

If  you  order  with  a  bank  check, 
money  order,  credit  card,  or  wire  trans- 
fer, your  order  is  processed  for  ship- 
ment immediately.  Personal  or  com- 
pany checks  require  an  additional 
18  days. 

ESCORT 

RADAR  WARNING  RECEIVER 


Cincinnati  Microwave 
Department  044 
One  Microwave  Plaza 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45242-9502 


Tune  in:  Talkback  with  Jerry  Galvin  America  s  new  weekly  satellite  call-in  comedy  talk  show  Sunday  evenings  on  public  radio  stations  Check  local  listings 


On  the  town 

Sightseeing  in  Houston  is  nothing 
to  send  postcards  home  about,  except 
for  the  wonders  oil  money  hath 
wrought.  In  residences,  that  means 
places  like  River  Oaks,  a  750-acre  pre- 
serve of  opulence  at  the  end  of  Allen 
Parkway,  with  River  Oaks  Boulevard 
as  its  axis. 

The  skyline  is  evidence  of  what  the 
compulsively  competitive  oilmen  and 
bankers  think  of  architecture.  Each 
tower  is  more  stunning  and/or  taller 
than  the  next.  And  the  game  of  one- 
upmanship  extends  to  doodads — gi- 
ant, playful  sculptures  in  front  of  cool 
modern  buildings.  A  Miro  at  Texas 
Commerce  Tower,  a  Dubuffet  at  In- 
terFirst  Plaza,  etc.  Oil  money  has  also 
funded  the  excellent  Houston  Grand 
Opera,  as  well  as  a  good  ballet  com- 
pany, a  symphony  orchestra  and  the 
Alley  Theatre.  The  magazine  Texas 
Monthly  can  provide  details  on  these 
and  other  events,  and  rates  the  restau- 
rants and  nightspots. 

When  the  local  office  of  Donaldson, 
Lufkin  &  Jenrette  held  a  sales  contest 
recently,  first  prize  was  a  trip  to  a  ski 
resort  and  second  prize  was  dinner  for 
four  at  Tony's,  1801  Post  Oak  Boule- 
vard. There  was  some  question  as  to 
which  prize  would  be  more  expen- 
sive. Tony's  is  worth  the  money, 
though,  for  its  superb  continental  cui- 
sine and  its  wine  cellars. 

Neither  the  decor  nor  the  pricey 
creole/Gulf  Coast  fare  at  Maxim's, 
3755  Richmond,  will  leave  you 
breathless,  but  old-line  oilmen  love  it 
all  the  same.  Uncle  Tai's  Hunan  Yuan, 
tucked  away  in  an  office  building  at 
1980  Post  Oak  Boulevard,  provides  fi- 
ery Chinese  cuisine.  For  steaks,  Bren- 
ner's at  10911  Katy  Freeway  (Inter- 
state 10)  is  an  upscale,  family-run  fa- 
vorite for  thick  beef  and  rich  apple 
strudel. 

As  for  traditional  Texas  victuals,  a 
preface  is  in  order.  As  a  consequence 
of  Houston's  lack  of  zoning  there  are 
islands  of  respectability,  even  trendi- 
ness,  in  unlikely  neighborhoods. 
That's  true  of  the  Hofbrau,  a  friendly, 
Texana-clad  steakhouse  at  1803  Shep- 
herd, in  a  blowsy  neighborhood  called 
the  Heights.  Across  the  street  is  the 
Cadillac  Bar,  the  replica  of  a  notorious 
Nuevo  Laredo  cantina.  Here,  these 


Pianist  Main  Bogoslavsky  and  hostess  Susan  Mays  in  the  Car ivies  powder  room 
Zenith  of  decorative  drama,  or  bad  taste? 


days,  is  where  the  preppies  do  their 
mating  dances.  Its  Tex-Mex  menu  is 
good,  but  maybe  have  a  margarita 
here,  and  then  head  for  Primo's  for 
more  authentic  food.  There  are  two  of 
them  in  town,  one  at  519  Rosalie  at 
Smith,  just  south  of  downtown,  and 
the  other  at  77  Harvard,  corner  of 
Washington,  in  the  Heights.  Right 
next  door,  check  out  Rockefeller's,  a 


Mansion  on  River  Oaks  Boulevard 
What  oil  hath  wrought. 

bank-turned-nightclub,  for  jazz,  easy- 
going rock  and  Texas  blues. 

Don't  be  put  off  by  the  hokey  spell- 
ing, the  used-car  lots  and  fast-food 
joints  that  surround  Goode  Company 
Barbeque  at  5109  Kirby.  Duck  under 
the  longhorn  steer  head  to  fetch  a 
long-necked  Lone  Star  from  the  cool- 
er, punch  Ernest  Tubbs'  "Waltz 
Across  Texas"  on  the  jukebox,  and 
sink  your  face  into  a  plate  of  jalapeho- 
flavored  pinto  beans  and  slow-cooked 
(over  mesquite  wood)  chicken,  ribs, 
brisket  or  sausage. 

For  Gulf  Coast  seafood,  Captain 
Benny's  Half  Shell,  a  shrimp  boat 
docked  at  7409  S.  Main,  is  a  Houston 
institution,  despite  the  fact  that  most 
patrons  have  to  eat  standing  up. 

For  those  who  yearn  to  learn  the 


Texas  two-step:  If  you  go  to  Gili 
the  cavernous  country-and-west< 
dance  hall  at  4500  Spencer  Highw 
made  famous  by  the  movie  Un 
Cowboy,  be  forewarned  that  it's  a  j 
minute  drive  from  downtown,  i 
that  tourists  almost  outnumber  \ 
regulars.  The  San  Antone  Rose,  164 J 
Voss,  is  closer  and  just  as  much  fui 

A  few  more  of  the  local  favorites 
descending  order  of  gloss:  Annabel! 
5060  W.  Alabama,  a  ritzy  disco  ai 
the  Westin  Galleria;  Cody's,  34 
Montrose,  for  jazz  and  a  tenth-st< 
view  of  downtown;  La  Carafe,  i 
Congress  downtown,  a  140-year-c 
18-foot-wide  tavern  with  an  eclec 
band  of  patrons  (Sam  Houston  sh 
here);  the  Ale  House,  2425  W.  Alabac 
an  English  pub  with  imported  bre 
like  Dortmunder  Union,  Pilsner  I 
quell  and  Guinness  Stout;  andMuri 
ies  Cafe,  an  affable,  open-air  bar  wi 
live  chamber  music.  The  median  : 
in  Houston  being  27,  the  crowds 
tend  to  be  relatively  young. 

The  best  for  last:  Houstonians  ca 
decide  whether  the  Carlyle,  a  $5.5  rr 
lion  supper  club  at  5430  Westheim 
is  the  zenith  of  decorative  drama 
the  nadir  of  bad  taste. 
.  See  for  yourself:  a  white  mar 
building  encasing  what  looks  hkt 
cross  between  a  red  plush  bordellc 
neoclassical  villa  and  a  hall  of  rr 
rors.  Skip  the  expensive,  medioi 
cuisine  and  have  a  drink  at  the  b 
With  luck,  this  will  be  one  of  t 
frequent  nights  when  owner  Hare 
Farb,  local  apartment  tycoon  a 
crooner  manque,  takes  the  mike 
serenade  you  with  Gershwin  tun 
Viva  Houston.  ■ 
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t  one  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  the  p 
it's  a  very  comfortable  investment. 

Putting  money  into  a  Royal  Imperial  shoe  from 
Florsheim  is  not  only  smart  fashion,  it's  a  wise  invest- 
ment. Take  the  Ritz  moccasin  shown  above.  Its 
magnificently  crafted  from  the  finest  kangaroo 
leather  so  its  supple,  lightweight   m  and  durable. 
Retains  its  elegance  with  nor-  1^^^ 
mal  care.  When  combined  ^  j^P  Br 
with  the  premium  calfskin  '  ^l^J  m 

lining,  the  Ritz  moccasin  '"^  „       ^  ^j^p^ 
provides  a  personalized  ^  y 

fit  of  unparalleled  '^P^ilfc* 
comfort. 

The  Royal  Imperial  |*L 

SSff^  Imperial 


pays  dividends. 


by  FLORSHEIM 

an  INTERCO  company 


*  Retail  price  quoted  herein  is  suggested  only  Independent  retailers  are  free  to  determine  their  own 
retail  prices.  See  the  Yellow  Pages  for  the  Florsht?im  dealer  nearest  you.  For  free  style  brochure, 
write.  Florsheim.  Dept.  #56.  130  S.  Canal  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 


"ad  meets 
the  graduate 
in  his  Peugeot 


That  night,  when  everyone  else 
had  gone  upstairs  to  bed,  they 
stayed  out  on  the  deck  and  talked. 
Just  the  two  of  them,  father  and 
daughter. 

She  told  him  how  tough  this  last 
year  at  college  had  been,  how  dumb 
she  had  felt  sometimes. 

He  told  her  about  architecture  and 
how  dumb  he  still  feels  sometimes. 

They  agreed  on  bluegrass  and  spy 
thrillers.  Agreed  to  disagree  on  Brahms 
and  ice  cream  with  walnuts  in  it. 

They  chuckled  about  her  kid 
brother,  the-boy-who-was-all-legs, 
and  his  recent  discovery  of  girls. 

They  did  not  talk  the  way  they 
used  to  talk,  like  father  and  daughter. 
Without  noticing  it,  they  had  become 
friends. 

"I  like  you"  he  said. 
"I  like  you,  Dad'.' 


m 


Peugeot  seats  have  bee  s<  ibed  as  "almost 
sinfully  comfortable'.'  In  it  505  STI,  they  are 
urapped  in  a  soft,  suppi 


The  car  that  Dad  took  to  the  sta-  ' 
tion  is  the  new  Peugeot  505  STI. 
It  is  a  car  dedicated  to  coddling 
its  occupants.  The  shock  absorbers 
utilize  eight  valves— instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary two  valves— to  iron  out  bumps 
in  the  road.  The  seats  are  more  than 
mere  places  to  sit:  they  are  actually 
"tuned"  to  work  in  collaboration 
with  the  suspension.  And  because  of 


a  wheelbase  that  is  fully  108  ir 
long,  there  is  room  for  adult-It 
legs  in  both  the  front  and  rear 
the  Peugeot. 

The  array  of  luxury  equipr 
well-nigh  staggering:  air  cond 
electric  sunroof;  central  lockii 
trie  windows;  cruise  control;  p 
assisted  steering  and  brakes;  ai 

The  Peugeot  is  very  much 


f  body. 

so  a  car  for  comfort  of  mind, 
sot  505  STI  bristles  with 
ures,  including  4-wheel 
s  that  "weigh"  the  passen- 
uggage,  then  adjust  them- 
lelp  prevent  the  rear 
>m  locking  and  skidding, 
of  Peugeot  sedans  and 
igons-all  available  with 


gasoline  or  turbodiesel  engines- 
range  from  $11,300  to  $17,965* 
Please  call  1-800-447-2882  in  the 
continental  U.S.  for  a  facts-filled  bro- 
chure and  the  name  of  your  nearest 
Peugeot  dealer. 


'Based  on  RO.E.  manufacturer's  suggested  retail  prices. 
Actual  prices  may  vary  by  dealer.  Destination  charges, 
taxes,  dealer  preparation,  if  any,  and  license  fees  are  extra. 


l°8i,  Peugeot  Motors  of  America,  Inc. 


Turning  down  a  company  move  may  no 
longer  mark  you  lousy.  Yet  relocating  is 
still  one  of  the  best  ways  to  leapfrog  your 
peers.  What  price  advancement? 


More  than  a 
moving  experience 


Personal  Affairs 


Careers 


By  William  G.  Flanagan 
and  Janet  Bamford 

It's  5:15  on  Monday  evening,  and 
the  boss  calls  you  in — why  is  it 
always  after  5  when  he  wants  to 
talk  to  you? — and  tells  you,  just  like 
that,  he  wants  you  to  relocate  away 
from  company  headquarters. 

You  plead  for  time  to  think  it  over 
and  discuss  it  with  your  spouse.  No 
problem,  says  the  boss,  he  under- 
stands. He  has  been  moved  five  times 
over  his  career.  Of  course,  it  takes 
time  to  adjust  to  the  idea.  You  have 
three  days  to  make  up  your  mind. 

On  the  way  home,  pride  gives  way 
to  fear  and,  ultimately,  to  anger.  What 
is  this,  the  Army?  You  knew  when 
you  joined  the  firm  there  was  a 
chance  you  might  be  uprooted,  but 
why  now?  And  why  to  East  Boon- 
dock? You  don't  know  if  your  boss  has 
tossed  you  an  antipersonnel  bomb  or  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity. 

Chances  are  it's  neither.  But  it  is 
certainly  time  to  reach  some  basic 
decisions  about  the  company  you  are 
working  for,  the  career  goals  of  your- 
self and  your  spouse  and  the  impor- 
tance of  your  current  lifestyle.  For  the 
offer  of  a  move  is,  indeed,  an  acid  test. 

You  could,  of  course,  dodge  the 
bullet — plead  there  is  an  important 
reason  you  cannot  move  now,  such  as 
the  move  would  be  a  marriage  break- 
er. Begging  off  that  way  won't  neces- 
sarily mean  that  you  are  brain-dead  so 
far  as  the  company  is  concerned.  But 
it  won't  win  you  any  brownie  points, 
either.  And  the  odds  are  strong  you 
will  be  asked  to  nother  time, 

anyway.  "You  might  be  yble  to  turn 
the  first  move  d<  ut  damag- 

ing your  career,  and  maybe  even  a 
second.  But  you  can  r  keep  turning 
them  down,"  note-  :er  Kom, 
chairman  of  Kom/Fern  International, 


a  large  executive  search  firm. 

It  would  make  more  sense,  then,  to 
analyze  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  move 
being  offered  now. 

First,  bear  in  mind  that  simply  be- 
ing asked  to  move  is  probably  a  big 
vote  of  confidence.  For  one  thing,  the 
cost  of  physically  moving  an  employ- 
ee now  averages  S37,500,  according  to 
Runzheimer  &  Co.,  compared  with 
$7,500  in  1968.  And  it  is  likely  that 
there  is  a  promotion  involved.  Com- 
panies no  longer  shuttle  people 
around  merely  for  seasoning.  Even 
IBM  (employees  say  the  initials  stand 
for  "I've  Been  Moved")  has  cut  down 
on  moves.  About  3%  of  IBM's  work 
force  is  moved  annually  now,  com- 
pared with  5%  in  the  mid-1970s.  Ac- 
cording to  Brian  Ditzler,  an  IBM 
spokesman,  "We  try  to  plan  one  or 
two  or  more  career  moves  at  the  new 
location,  so  a  relocation  isn't  always 
necessary  for  [the  next]  career  move." 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  if  you  have 
even  been  asked  to  move,  you  have 
probably  come  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  company's  top  brass.  "Many 
moves  have  high  levels  of  approval 
needed  before  a  transfer  is  made 
now,"  says  Edward  Michl,  a  reloca- 
tion consultant  at  General  Electric. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  corporate 
life,  but  sooner  or  later  you  will  prob- 
ably have  to  relocate,  probably  more 


than  once,  to  advance  your  career  i| 
portantly.  According  to  a  1979  stuj 
by  Korn/Ferry,  the  average  senior-le 
el  executive  had  to  move  three  tirnj 
during  his  career.  Only  19%  never  hi 
to  relocate,  and  16%  had  to  ma 
more  than  five  times.  "Obviously 
notes  IBM's  Ditzler,  "a  willingness 
relocate  broadens  the  number  of 


reer  opportunities." 

Ted  Lithgow,  president  of  tl 
Fleischmann  Division  of  Nabisi 
Brands,  has  relocated  seven  times,  n 
always  with  the  same  company.  I 
thinks  all  the  moving  was  necessai 
"I  think  young  people  today  are  shoi 
sighted  in  not  looking  and  sayin 
'Okay,  I  can  adjust  and  I  can  go  and 
back  to  where  I'd  like  to  be  eventm 
ly,  but  maybe  I  ought  to  take  a  shot 
it.'  They  take  too  short-term  a  look) 

A  bid  to  relocate  is  not  only  time 
take  a  long-term  look  at  your  career, 
is  also  time  to  take  a  long,  hard  look 
the  company  you  are  working  f( 
"It's  the  ideal  time  to  ask  what  yo 
career  path  will  be  with  the  con 
pany,"  says  Korn.  "But  you  shou 
know  what  you  want  to  achieve,  too 

Also,  what  is  the  company's  futur 
How  is  it  doing?  Is  a  merger  or  acqi 
sition  likely?  (Corporate  cannibalis 
leaves  the  bones  of  middle  manage 
littered  all  over  the  country.) 

Even  if  the  move  makes  sense  f 
your  career,  what  about  your  spou 
and/or  children?  According  to  Run 
heimer  &  Co.,  a  third  of  all  corpora 
moves  now  involve  a  working  spous 
And  there  are  plenty  of  single  parent 
too.  In  fact,  according  to  Brian  Mora 
chairman  of  Moran,  Stahl  &  Boye 
management  consultants  on  reloc 
tion,  the  traditional  nuclear  famil 
with  dad  working  and  mom  at  hon 
with  the  kids,  describes  only  15% 
today's  families. 

Chances  are  your  employer  will  c 
fer  help  in  getting  your  spouse  rese 
tied.  Many  companies  are  aware 
the  need  for  that  second  income.  IBf 
for  example,  will  try  to  employ  tl 
spouse  at  the  new  location.  If  emplo 
ment  at  the  IBM  facility  isn't  possib 
or  appropriate,  the  company  will  p; 
for  job  counseling  and  job  placemer 
On  average,  companies  spend  $1,K 
on  spouse  job  assistance. 

Obviously,  your  spouse's  particul 
type  of  job  or  profession  is  critical, 
teacher  in  Atlanta,  for  exampl 
might  find  it  impossible  to  land 
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Careers 


comparable  job  in  New  York  but 
might  be  welcomed  elsewhere. 

Even  the  oft-moved  president  of  the 
Fleischmann  division  of  Nabisco  con- 
cedes that  the  young  executive  today 
cannot  uproot  his  family  the  way  he 
did  so  often.  "I  have  a  son  in  the 
business  world,  and  his  wife  is  a  den- 
tist with  a  practice.  It's  difficult  to 
walk  away  from  a  practice  and  pa- 
tients," says  Ted  Lithgow. 

Moral:  If  your  spouse  is  willing  to 
move,  your  employer  will  probably 
help  get  him  or  her  employment.  If  he 
or  she  is  a  professional,  or  dedicated  to 
a  career,  and  reluctant  to  relocate  on 
your  account,  you  have  some  heavy 
discussions  ahead  as  to  whose  career, 
if  anyone's,  takes  priority.  Bullying 
spouses  or  children  into  moving  is  a 
mistake.  "You  need  the  clear  and 
overt  agreement  of  your  family,"  says 
relocation  consultant  Moran.  "They 
can't  just  be  dragged  along." 

And  what  about  the  house  and 
mortgage?  Won't  you  take  a  beating 
giving  up  a  9%  mortgage  and  taking 
one  on  at  13%?  Again,  the  typical 
employer  will  try  to  make  you  whole. 
Some  will  even  buy  your  old  house,  or 
use  professional  relocation  firms  that 
will  do  so,  and  also  pick  up  realtor's 
fees.  Many  will  even  subsidize  your 
mortgage  at  the  new  location.  This  is 
no  small  expense.  Consider  the  typi- 
cal costs  companies  encounter  when 
moving  a  middle  manager: 

House  sale  and  purchase  costs: 
$21,500(57%). 

Shipment  of  goods:  $5,200  (14%). 

Mortgage  assistance  and  other  cost 
of  living  adjustments:  $3,000  (8%). 

Temporary  expenses:  $2,800  (7%). 

Incidental  expenses:  $2,100  (6%). 

House-hunting  trips:  $1,800  (5%). 

Spouse  job  assistance:  $1,100  (3%). 

Thus  the  company  must  pay  an  av- 
erage of  over  $24,000  to  help  an  em- 
ployee buy  and  sell  a  new  home.  That 
includes  assisting  him  (usually  for  a 
period  of  three  to  five  years)  in  his 
mortgage  payments.  That  is  65%  of 
the  total  cost  of  moving  an  employee. 

Still,  prepare  yourself  for  losses. 
"Very  few  people  make  out  on  reloca- 
tion costs,"  says  Moran. 

Sometimes,  however,  rising  home 
prices  can  make  you  an  inadvertent 
real  estate  wmz  In  1976,  for  example, 
one  Toledo,  Ohio-based  company 
moved  16  of  its  young  Turks  to  Cali- 
fornia for  two  -  and  then  to  Atlan- 
ta. In  1980  the)  i  e  summoned  back 
to  Ohio,  but  all  16  refused.  They  had 


traded  up  so  much  in  moving  from 
California  to  Atlanta,  where  home 
prices  arc  about  half  those  on  the 
Coast,  that  they  opted  to  stay  in  Geor- 
gia. "They  bought  estates  with  clang- 
ing gates  and  servants'  quarters,"  says 
Gaylord  Milbrandt,  an  executive  vice 
president  of  Runzheimer  &  Co. 
"When  asked  to  return  to  Ohio,  the 
reply  was,  'Do  you  read  lips?'  " 

Small  wonder,  then,  if  you  arc  sin- 
gle and  arc  renting,  you  are  apt  to  get  a 
lot  more  invitations  to  relocate.  "You 
put  the  costs  in  front  of  management, 


sonal  problem  could  lead  to  troul 
later.  If,  for  example,  you  claim  yc 
marriage  is  at  stake  (and  it  rea 
isn't),  you  arc  permanently  dcclari 
yourself  immobile — and  might  r 
even  be  considered  for  another, 
more  palatable  relocation  offer. 

It  is  best  to  state  the  real  reason  y 
don't  want  to  move,  without  appi 
ing  too  negative.  If  you  are  at  co: 
pany  headquarters,  for  example,  it 
much  better  to  say  "I  prefer  to  stay 
corporate  headquarters"  than  "I  doi 
want  to  leave  New  York." 


and  they  say,  'I  believe  good  old 
George  is  just  perfect  for  that  job,'  " 
says  Milbrandt.  Single  women,  too, 
arc  being  asked  to  move  more  often. 
"I  think  women  are  more  inclined  to 
move  quickly,"  says  Brcnda  Ruello,  a 
partner  with  Heidrick  &.  Struggles, 
executive  recruiters,  "because  there 
are  fewer  of  them  at  those  levels  and 
they  really  want  to  get  ahead." 

If  you  decide  to  turn  down  a  move, 
don't  get  cute  with  the  boss.  Using 
excuses  such  as  "My  job  here  isn't 
really  finished  yet"  is  foolhardy. 
"You're  going  against  the  judgment  of 
the  person  who  asked  you  to  move," 
says  Korn.  Similarly,  fabricating  a  per- 


If  the  spouse  is  the  reason,  sayii 
"We  are  a  dual-career  family,  and  n 
spouse  cannot  get  suitable  emplo 
ment  in  East  Boondock"  is  preferab 
to  "My  wife  won't  move." 

Whatever  decision  you  do  reac 
there  is  no  sense  in  postponing  discu 
sion  of  relocation.  Chances  are  yc 
will  one  day  be  asked  to  relocate — 1 
your  company  or  by  a  headhunter  re 
resenting  another  firm.  So  take  tl 
time  you  have  now  to  explore  wi' 
your  family  what  your  answer  will  b 

"A  relocation  is  almost  always  i 
opportunity,"  says  Korn.  "It's  on, 
bad  when  you  don't  want  to  do  it." 
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The  Piaget  Polo  with  Day/Date, 
"he  world's  Ultimate  Sportswatch 


his  is  a  rugged  yet  elegant  timepiece, 
bracelet  is  hand-carved,  link-  by- 
from  solid  blocks  of  yellow  and  white 
?old.  The  matching  case  is  sculpted 
ind  in  La  Cote-aux-Fees, 
zerland.  Inside  is  a  thin,  electronic 
tz  movement  that  never  needs  wind- 


ing. This  watch  is  a  total  of  132  grams  of 
18K  gold.  It  is  water-resistant.  And 
shock- resistant. 

The  Piaget  Polo  with  Day/Date  is  the 
Ultimate  Sportswatch  as  well  as  the  ulti- 
mate calendar  marking  second,  minute, 
hour,  day  and  date. 


The  Piaget  Polo  with  Day/Date. 
From  the  world's  most  exquisite  watch 
collection:  Piaget. 

For  brochure  send 
$1.50  to  Piaget,  Dept. 
FB,  650  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10019. 
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The  Hospital  for  Special  Surgery  in  New 
York  has  applied  advanced  facioiy  auto- 
mation techniques  to  the  design  of  artifi- 
cial joints.  The  result  is . . . 


Better  bones 


By  Martin  Love 

Ax  the  Hospital  for  Special  Sur- 
gery in  New  York  City  a  S3. 4 
b  million  computerized  system 
has  been  developed,  installed  and, 
since  late  summer,  employed  to  de- 
sign and  create  finished,  artificial 
implants  for  the  replacement  of  dis- 
eased or  damaged  human  bones  and 
joints.  By  now,  of  course,  CAD/CAM 
(computer-aided  design  and  comput- 
er-aided manufacture)  technology  is 
familiar  enough  in  the  design  of  air- 
foils, jet  engines,  automobiles,  sky- 
scrapers, valves  and  even  modern 
furniture.  Now,  says  the  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  hospital,  Dr.  Philip  D. 


Wilson  Jr.,  CAD/CAM  is  "revolu- 
tionizing" the  replacement  of  joints 
and  bones  that  have  worn  out  or  that 
no  longer  function  adequately  be- 
cause of  injury,  rheumatoid-  or  os- 
teoarthritis or  cancer. 

The  Hospital  for  Special  Surgery 
had  been  making  its  own  prosthe- 
ses— something  no  other  hospital  has 
done — for  the  last  seven  years.  But 
according  to  Albert  H.  Burstein,  a  spe- 
cialist in  applied  biomechanics  at  the 
hospital,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
anyone  has  ever  attempted  to  create 
truly  customized  prosthetic  devices. 
Says  Burstein:  "Other  institutions 
will  simply  send  off  for  the  specific 
item  they  want — a  knee  joint  with  a 
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length  of  metal  'bone,'  for  examplt 
or  pull  a  standard  item  or  variant  c 
of  inventory  and  then  do  nothi 
more  elaborate  to  modify  it  for  a  s 
cific  patient  than  take  a  hacksaw  a 
cut  off  an  end." 

Even  when  hospitals  make  the 
fort  to  customize  their  product,  sj 
Burstein,  there  are  problems.  Fa 
most  among  them  are  time  and  co 
munication.  Physicians,  for  examp 
often  can't  "read"  the  drawings  fo 
custom  prosthesis  sent  back  for  ev 
uation  and  thus  can't  come  close 
determining,  before  implantatu 
whether  a  particular  design  will 
adequate  for  a  given  patient.  Trying 
come  up  with  a  finished  product  c 
take  months.  And  all  the  while  i 
patient  continues  to  suffer  immol 
lty  and  pain. 

Before  the  Hospital  for  Special  SI 
gery  installed  its  CAD/CAM  syste 
it  shared  many  of  those  proble 
with  other  hospitals.  Designing  a 
producing  a  custom  joint  would  oft 
take  up  to  12  weeks — 6  weeks  facj 
an  order  backlog  in  the  hospital's  i 
plant  shop,  another  6  weeks  of  act" 
design  and  production.  That  lag,  sj 
Burstein,  has  been  reduced  to  onbl 
weeks  with  the  hospital's  CAD/C/I 
system. 

How  does  the  system  work?  B| 
stein  and  his  department  start  wit  I 
reference  bank  of  implant  desigl 
special  software  and  a  terminal 
which  modifications  can  be  made  I 
biomechanical  engineer  at  the  hosl 
tal  can  change  designs  according  tfl 
specific  patient's  needs  by  compar  I 
the  design  displayed  on  the  screenB 
X  rays  and  cross  sections  of  bone.  SM 
geons  and  biomechanical  engine H 
then     review  computer-genera 
drawings  that  can  be  produced  in  1 
than  a  minute. 

Once  the  specific  design  is  nu 
final  by  the  surgeon  and  engineer  £ 
punched  into  the  computer,  the  co 
puter  produces  a  paper  tape  that  c 
then  be  fed  into  various  machu 
that  cut  and  hone  the  required  i 
plant  from  such  materials  as  titanii 
alloy,  stainless  steel,  chromium 
bait  alloy  and  polyethylene  plas' 
Explains  Burstein:  "It's  vaguely  an* 
gous  to  going  into  a  Buick  dealers! 
and  wanting  an  automobile.  The  de 
ership  has  a  list  of  specifications  > 
can  choose  from,  and  after  you've  cl 
sen,  you  will  have  a  Buick  like 
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;  introduced  the  9300, 
:  imful  of  computer 
^r  in  a  50-pound  box. 


NCR  closes  out  its  first  century  with 
its  most  impressive  technological 
achievement,  the  NCR  9300.  It's 
the  first  full  32-bit  VLSI  mainframe 
designed  for  business  applications. 
The  9300  delivers  the  power  of  a 
mainframe  at  the  price  of  a  mini. 

VLSI,  Very  Large  Scale  Integration, 
really  means  very,  very  small.  The 
technology  for  the  9300's  micro- 
processor chip,  developed  by 
NCR's  Microelectronics  Division, 
put  70,000  electronic  devices  on  a 
chip  the  size  of  your  little  fingernail. 
This  VLSI  technology  serves  as  the 
catalyst  for  significant  reductions  in 
size  and  weight,  increased  reliability, 


The  9300  fits  in  anywher 
you  can  fit  a  two-drawer  file 
cabinet.  You  can  even  hang  i 
the  NCR  9300  on  a  wall  mma 


quick  and  easy  servicing  and  dramat- 
ically improved  price/performance. 

This  faster,  more  reliable  computer 
does  more  for  less.  Even  when  you 
add  a  printer,  disk  drive,  terminal 
and  operating  software  to  the  9300, 
you  can  have  a  fully  configured  32- 
bit  mainframe  system  for  less  than 
$46,000.  And  the  9300's  main 
memory  is  expandable  from  one 
megabyte  to  an  impressive  four 
megabytes. 

The  9300  is  in  volume  production 
now. 

In  1983  NCR  introduced  more 
major  data  processing  products 
than  any  high  tech  company.  We 
wanted  to  get  a  good  start  on  our 
second  hundred  years.  For  more 
information  call  your  local  NCR 
office,  or  1-800-CALL-NCR. 
In  Ohio,  1-800-543-4470. 
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Shaping  the  way  business 
does  business  for  99  years 


Technology 


other  in  existence." 

Enhancement  and  expansion  of  the 
hospital's  CAD/CAM  system,  which 
will  cut  time  further,  is  already  under 
way.  By  next  spring  something  called 
Computer  Assisted  Prosthesis  Selec- 
tion (CAPS)  will  be  available,  allow- 
ing surgeons,  without  the  aid  of  a  bio- 
engineer,  to  choose  a  prosthesis  or  to 
design  one.  "By  answering  simple 
questions  programmed  into  the  com- 
puter," says  Burstein,  "a  surgeon  will 
be  able  to  come  up  with  an  acceptable 
design."  The  enhanced  system  will  be 


licensed  to  Johnson  &  Johnson  and, 
through  a  series  of  terminals,  allow 
hospitals  across  the  U.S.  to  design  and 
manufacture  custom  prostheses. 

The  effect  of  CAD/CAM  on  the 
prosthetics  business  is  likely  to  be 
enormous.  While  joint  replacements 
are  becoming  increasingly  common, 
the  growth  of  the  industry  has  been 
held  up  by  the  problems  inherent  in 
off-the-shelf  technology  or  the  high 
cost  of  customized  joints.  Some 
prostheses — artificial  knees,  for  ex- 
ample— can  cost  as  much  as  $4,500  to 
produce  manually.  But  the  Hospital 
for  Special  Surgery's  CAD/CAM  sys- 
tem can  produce  knee  joints  for  under 
$3,000  and  may  drive  the  cost  even 
lower  with  upcoming  modifications 
in  the  system. 


Puss  and  bucks 


You     don't  normally 
think  of  pet  food  sales  as  a 
leading  economic  indicator. 
But  stop  a  second  to  paw  this 
thought — Americans  spend 
over  $1.6  billion  a  year  feed- 
ing the  kitty.  Even  more  tell- 
ing: In  the  specialty  end  of 
the  market,  high-priced  canned  foods, 
cat  chows  outsold  dog  food,  for  the 
first  time  ever,  in  1982. 

What's  up,  pussycat?  Pets  have  al- 
ways been  big  business,  but  these 
days  the  lion's  share  of  the  growth  is 
coming  from  none  other 
than  the  family  cat.  As 
Garfield  and  his  creator 
Jim  Davis  well  know  (see 
Faces,  p.  326),  the  aloof  lit- 
tle feline  has  catapulted 
his  way  into  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  mobile,  ur- 
ban America.  Cats  are 
now  found  in  27%  of  U.S. 
households — that's  up  al- 
most one-third  since 
1972 — and  billions  are  be- 
ing lavished  on  their 
health  and  well-being. 

All  this,  of  course,  for 
an  animal  that  refuses,  on 
principle,  to  show  much 
gratitude.  According  to 
Dr.  Bonnie  Beaver,  a  pro- 
fessor of  veterinary  anato- 
my at  Texas  A&JV1,  a  lot  of 
cat   owners'   anxiety  is 

misplaced.    "Most  cats   

would  do  quite  nicely  with  somebody 
else  bringing  the  food,"  she  says. 
"Cats  are  just  attached  to  what  the 
owner  provides." 

The  anxiety,  nevertheless,  is  pro- 
ducing more  than  its  share  of  fat  cats. 
Owners  already  spend  an  estimated 
$955  million  on  feline  veterinary  ser- 


vices. Some  $70  million  to 
$100  million  alone  goes  into 
vaccinations,  including  the 
office  fee.  At  that,  only  20%  of 
the  country's  44  million  cats  are 
vaccinated,  which  leaves  an- 
other 35  million  kitty  rumps  to 
go.  Another  $4  million  will  go 
into  kitty  vitamins.  Throw  in  at  least 
$6  million  for  diagnostic  medicines,  a 
chunk  of  the  $9  million  that  veteri- 
narians spend  on  anesthetics,  plus  un- 
known thousands  of  office  visits  at 
maybe  $25  a  shot.  Add  it  all  up  and 


Dr  Bonnie  Bearer  of  Texas  A&M 

A  booming  health  care  industry  creeps  in  on  ca 


you  have  a  booming  health  care  in- 
dustry devoted  to  making  sure  the 
family  tabby  lives  to  sleep  in  the  sun 
at  a  ripe  old  age. 

No  one  is  licking  his  chops  more 
than  the  veterinarian.  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  average  cat  was  just  a 
working  stiff  kept  around  to  take  care 


of  mice,  there  was  little  money 
research  and  less  still  to  be  ma! 
treating  felines.  Now  the  well-car 
for  cat  can  see  his  own  dermatolog 
his  own  heart  specialist,  even  his  o 
dentist.  Once  12  was  pushing  old  a 
now  a  healthy  cat  can  easily  reach 
One  sign  of  the  times:  In  1974  Cor 
University  opened  up  what  may 
the  premier  cathouse  in  the  land,  t 
Feline  Health  Center,  the  countr 
largest  facility  devoted  exclusively 
cat  research. 

The  result,  predictably,  has  be 
new  prides  of  feline  veterinarians  a 
medications.  The  average  vet  used 
see  about  70  dogs  for  every  30  ca 
now  the  ratio  is  closer  to  50-50.  Soi 
50  cat-only  practices  have  opened 
across  the  country.  For  all  that, 
1981,  for  the  first  time  ever,  cats  h 
more  reported  cases  of  rabies  in  t 
U.S.  than  did  dogs. 

Ah,  but  disease  for  one  animal 
opportunity  for  another.  Since  fev 
than  10%  of  cats  get  regular  rab 
shots,  rabies  are  a  growth  market 
the  animal  pharmaceutical  comj 
nies.  Norden  Laboratories,  a  Smii 
Kline  Beckman  subsidiary,  for  exai 
pie,  recently  introduced  a  new  Ion 
lasting  rabies  vaccine  for  cats,  a 
more  research  is  on  the  slate. 

Researchers  have  also  been  worki 
on  the  two  other  diseases  that  rema 
catastrophic  to  the  feline:  infectia 
peritonitis  and  leukemia.  Both  i 
highly  contagious  and  i 
spreading.  Leukerr 
alone  infects  10%  of  ttl 
cat  population,  and  whil 
it's  not  always  deadly,  tl 
cat  is  usually  left  well 
and  susceptible  to  otijl 
disease.  Infectious  peritl 
nitis  is  much  rarer  but 
ways  fatal, .  and  little  I 
known    about  how 
works.  The  disease  didi 
even  exist  among  cats  n 
fore  the  1950s,  and  : 
cure  or  vaccine  is  in  sigl 
Researchers     have  h 
more  success  with  leub 
mia;  Norden  is  worki 
on   commercial  applk 
tions  of  a  vaccine  devt 
oped  at  Ohio  State  and  e 
pects  to  have  a  produ 
out  by  1985. 
But     all     this  on 
scratches  the  surface;  other  opport 
nities  litter  the  field.  Take  Vetenna 
Reference  Laboratory,  truly  a  case  o: 
better- built  mousetrap.  VRL  start 
as  a  division  of  a  human  diagnost 
lab  in  1974,  doing  basic  blood  chemi 
try  and  tissue  analysis  tests  for  vete 
inarians.  But  when  vets  kept  con 


tfeet. 
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STRAIGHT  TALK  ON  PROJECT  DEVELOPMENT 


Using  someone  else's 
money  and  expertise 
to  finance  and  develop 
your  energy  project 
is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 


Projects  that  Catalyst  Energy  Development  Corporation  has  recently  financed  and  devel- 
oped at  no  cost  to  site  owners  include: 

•  The  Indian  Valley  Hydroelectric  Project,  a  $7,000,000  hydroelectric  facility  located 
on  land  owned  by  the  Yolo  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District, 
California. 

•  The  San  Jose  State  Cogeneration  Project,  a  $9,000,000  cogeneration  project  located 
on  the  campus  of  San  Jose  State  University. 

•  The  Hillsborough  Hydroelectric  Project,  a  $2,000,000  hydroelectric  facility  located  on 
land  owned  by  the  town  of  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshire. 

If  you  are  an  individual,  corporation  or  governmental  entity  with  a  hydroelectric,  cogen- 
eration or  other  potential  energy  site  or  project,  we  can  turn  that  potential  into  reality  at  no 
cost  to  you. 

Please  write  to: 

Catalyst  Energy 
Development  Corporation 


A  LOWREY  COMPANY 


110  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY  10005 


American  Satellite. 
We  keep  Abbott's  communicati 


When  Abbott  Laboratories  needed 
reliable,  high-quality  telephone  and  data 
communications  between  Chicago  and 
Puerto  Rico,  we  filled  the  prescription. 

Today,  through  earth  stations 
located  directly  on  premises  and  satel- 
lites located  over  22,000  miles  high, 
Abbott  transmits  data  and  up  to  750 
phone  calls  over  the  network  each  day. 

Through  American  Satellite,  Abbott 
is  experiencing  unprecedented  commu- 
nications quality  and  reliability.  In  addi- 


tion, Abbott  has  reduced  its  communi- 
cations costs  by  40%  since  it  switched 
from  comparable  terrestrial  networks. 

A  private  network  for  voice  and 
data  communications  is  just  one  exam- 
ple of  the  many  services  we  provide  via 
satellite  to  over  350  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est businesses  and  government  agen- 
cies. Another  is  video  teleconferencing 
which  allows  people  located  throughout 
the  country  to  conduct  real-time  deci- 
sion-making and  manage  company 


resources  better  than  ever  before.  A 
American  Satellite,  we've  been  tailc 
business  communications  networks 
almost  a  decade. 

For  more  information,  write 
American  Satellite  Company,  Dept. 
G-31 1.1801  Research  Blvd..  Rockvil 
MD  20850,  or  call  us  at  (301)  251-8G 

Between  heaven  and  earth,  thq 
little  we  can't  do. 


ood  health 


AMERICAN 
SATELLITE 
COMPANY 


American  Satellite  is  a  partnership  between  Continental  Telecom  Inc.  and  Fairchild  Industries. 


Technology 


plaining  about  being  treated  as  sec- 
ond-class citizens  at  human  labs, 
VRL's  parent,  Intermountain  Labora- 
tories, gave  up  on  testing  humans 
altogether;  VRL  has  since  become 
the  largest  animal  diagnostic  lab  in 
the  country.  Vets,  happy  to  have  a 
lab  to  call  their  very  own,  have 
beaten  a  path  to  its  door  at  a  rate  of 
1,500  patients  a  day,  40%  of  them 
cats.  VRL,  with  $8  million  in  sales 
in  1982,  is  now  growing  at  about 
25%  a  year  and  purring  all  the  way 
to  the  bank. 

Pitman-Moore,  a  Johnson  &  John- 
son subsidiary,  is  aiming  at  the  flip 
side  of  the  diagnostic  testing  market. 
Just  as  in-home  testing  kits  are  be- 
coming   popular    among  humans 


(Forbes,  Nor.  7),  P-M  has  targeted 
in-office    diagnostic    tests  for 
vets.  It  introduced  the  first,  for 
feline  leukemia,  in  1981,  and 
more  are  on  the  way. 

Ironically,  it's  partly  •  cats' 
present  popularity  that  has  led 
to  the  spread  of  leukemia, 
peritonitis  and  other  infectious  dis- 
eases among  them.  Left  on  their 
own,  their  natural  standoffishness 
helps  them  avoid  disease.  But  when 
humans  lump  100  together  in  a  cat- 
tery, or  10  in  a  pet  shop  or  even  2  in 
a  home,  they  easily  become  sick. 

Sickness  has  also  been  spread  by 
overbreeding.  When  a  breed  gets  more 
specialized — and  in  the  last  ten  years 
eight  new  breeds  have  been  "created" 
by  fine-tuning  certain  characteris- 
tics— it  also  becomes  more  suscep- 
tible to  genetic  defects.  "A  lot  of 
breeding  is  just  a  demonstration  of 
creative  arrogance,"  says  Dr.  Michael 
Fox,  scientific  director  of  the  Humane 


Society  of  the  U.S.  "It  ends 
,     weakening  the  stock,  lett 
—  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  on 
■«»   sorts  of  health  problems." 
Extended  contact  with 
mans  has  caused  other  pi 
lems;  science  is  at  work 
those,  too.  A  growing  pack  of 
psychologists  will,  for  around  $50 
hour,  work  out  your  cat's  relatio 
problems  or,  more  likely,  tell 
how  to  modify  your  behavior  so  at 
stop  disturbing  your  cat. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  sick  of  c 
and  cat  books  and  cat  cartoons  and 
people,  relax.  The  next  fad  anima 
on  its  way — the  goat.  Why?  The 
turn  to  nature,  a  sort  of  garden 
Eden-in-every-backyard,  says 
Niels  Pedersen,  professor  of  vet 
nary  medicine  at  the  University 
California  at  Davis.  Vet  schools 
already  altering  their  curriculum 
anticipation  of  the  next  wave.  We  < 
hardly  wait. — Jane  Sasseen 


The  maritime  business  hasn't 
changed  much  in  the  centuries 
since  Venice  held  much  of  the  known 
world  in  her  sway.  True,  other  forms 
of  transportation  have  eaten  away  at 
maritime  revenues,  and  global  ship- 
ping has  been  in  the  doldrums  for  a 
decade  now  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
bined effects  of  high  oil  prices  and  an 
uncertain  global  economy.  But  ship- 
ping still  has  to  contend  with  all  the 
traditional  risks:  sinkings;  mechani- 
cal malfunctions;  cargo  loss,  damage 
or  pilferage;   even  piracy — or  that 


Follow  the  fleet 

most  modern  form  of  maritime  crime, 
scuttling  of  vessels  for  the  insurance. 

For  one  conventional  hazard,  at 
least,  the  outlook  may  be  brightening 
a  bit.  "A  major  difference  between 
maritime  shipping  and,  say,  trucks  or 
railroads,  is  the  enormous  effect — and 
uncertainty — of  the  weather,"  says 
Robert  Raguso,  the  head  of  Bendix 
Corp.'s  Marine  Science  Services  De- 
partment. "A  train  hits  a  storm  and  it 
doesn't  matter.  A  ship  hits  a  typhoon 
and  you  could  lose  everything." 

Raguso  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 


A  graduate  of  the  Merchant  Mar 
Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.  w 
holds  a  degree  in  transportation  m 
agement  from  the  State  University 
N.Y.  Maritime  College,  Raguso  he* 
a  profit  center  that  spits  out  a  stre 
of  weather  information  for  shipoV 
ers  and  masters  in  an  attempt  to  mi 
mize  marine  insurance  losses.  Th 
is  a  nice  profit  in  it — $150,000  netl 
year  on  revenues  of  $1  million. 

One  day  recently  Raguso  and  F 
Pickhardt,  a  specialist  in  North  Atl. 
tic  weather  patterns,  were  worn 


Shore  to  ship 


The  freighter  Bunga  Kesidang,  loaded  with  grain,  left  would  save  297  miles  and  avoid  tropical  storm  Narda 

Panama  for  Yokohama  Sept.  14.  The  ship's  master  had  (1).  Later,  as  the  ship  neared  Japan,  Bendix  diverted  it 

planned  to  swing  past  Hawaii  (route  in  red),  but  Ben-  around  another  tropical  storm,  Ida  (2).  By  Oct.  13,  the 

dix  suggested  a  more  direct  route  (in  blue)  which  ship  was  safely  berthed  in  Yokohama. 
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Maybe,  because  we  didn't  write  it.  You  can  take  the  word  of  our  critics. 

In  fact,  it  was  written  by  some  of  the  most       And  after  you  read  their  comments  about 

respected  business  and  computer  analysts  in  the  attributes  of  1-2-3,  we  think  you'll  under- 

the  country.  And  some  of  the  most  critical.  stand  what's  causing  all  the  excitement. 

So  when  we  tell  you  that  1-2-3™  from  If  you'd  like  to  see  what  1-2-3  can  do  for  you 
Lotus rM  is  the  most  powerful  productivity  and  your  business,  just  visit  your  nearest  corn- 
software  ever  developed  for  PC's,  you  don't  puter  dealer.  Or  call  us  at  1-800-343-5414 
have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  (In  Mass.  call  617-492-7171 ). 

0  Lotus 

The  hardest  working  software  in  the  world. 

1-2-3  and  Lotus  are  trademarks  of  LOCUS  Development  C  orporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Across  the  Atlantic  two  Sea  Land  Ser- 
vice container  ships,  one  in  Bremerha- 
ven,  the  other  in  Rotterdam,  were 
about  to  sail  through  the  English 
Channel  to  the  U.S.  The  weather  there 
was  sunny  and  warm.  But  a  tropical 
storm  spawned  off  Bermuda  had  drift- 
ed into  the  mid-Atlantic,  where  the 
effect  of  warm  air  on  cold  water  had 
created  a  fierce,  lashing  storm  racing 
northeastward  rapidly  at  that  mo- 
ment. Pickhardt  calculat- 
ed that  by  the  time  those 
ships  came  out  of  the 
Channel,  they  would  be 
running  directly  into  the 
teeth  of  that  storm. 

Pickhardt  devised  a 
strategy.  By  telex  he  urged 
the  master  of  the  vessel  in 
Rotterdam  to  delay  his  de- 
parture or  reduce  his  trav- 
el speed.  To  the  Bremer- 
haven  master  he  recom- 
mended a  route  north  of 
Scotland  and  a  great  cir- 
cle— the  shortest  naviga- 
ble track  on  a  globe — to   

Cape  Race,  then  southwest  to  New 
York.  The  masters  were  skeptical. 

That's  not  unusual.  Many  an  old- 
line  shipmaster  resents  the  advice  of 
weather  routers  like  those  at  Bendix 
in  Teterboro,  N.J.,  Oceanroutes  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif,  or  Weather  Routing 
in  Hopewell  function,  N.Y.  and  in 
several  European  countries.  And  Pick- 
hardt must  juggle  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent economic  interests:  shipown- 
ers, charterers,  owners  of  cargo,  insur- 
ers. Each  may  have  a  different  stake  in 
how  efficiently,  or  how  safely,  a  ship 
operates. 

For  shipowners,  demurrage,  or  the 
late  charges  for  berth  space,  may  cost 
$1,000  an  hour.  For  owners  of  cargo,  a 
vessel  late  into  port  may  cause  a  rip- 
ple effect:  rail  lines  delayed,  a  steve- 
dore crew  with  nothing  to  do,  a  fac- 
tory without  inventory.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, in  the  Pacific,  it  was  the 
Japanese,  with  their  tight  inventory 
controls  and  enormous  marine  trade, 
who  became  the  first  large  customers 
for  weather  routing. 

But  a  compromise  with  the  masters 
was  reached.  The  master  in  Bremer- 
haven  sailed  his  ship  north  of  Scot- 
land, while  the  storm  passed  south  of 
him.  The  master  in  Rotterdam  left 
port  and  slowly  edged  down  the  coast, 
carefully  staying  in  the  lee  of  Lizard 
Head,  a  landmark  on  the  English  side 


of  the  channel.  There  he  waited  as  the 
storm  swept  past  to  the  south.  Others 
weren't  so  lucky.  A  third  ship,  not  a 
subscriber  to  any  weather  service,  left 
the  Channel  prematurely  and 
slammed  into  the  storm's 'onslaught 
of  30-foot  waves.  It  lost  about  80  con- 
tainers overboard. 

Routing  services  such  as  Bendix 
owe  their  existence  to  the  enormous 
advances  made  in  meteorology  since 
World  War  II,  when  the  first  system  of 
global  weather  observations  was  as- 
sembled. After  the  war  that  system 
was  placed  under  the  aegis  of  the 
U.N.,  supervised  by  the  World  Mete- 
orological Association,  and  tied  to- 


Soviet  ships  trapped  in  Arctic  ice  last  month 
Soviet  weathermen,  ordinarily  quite  good, 
overestimated  the  weather  "window." 


gether  by  advanced  telecommunica- 
tions. In  the  1960s  came  satellites, 
which  gave  meteorologists  a  look  at 
actual  weather  systems  from  above. 
The  final  key:  high-speed  computers 
at  the  National  Meteorological 
Center  in  Suitland,  Md.,  which  could 
actually  take  that  data  and  generate 
highly  accurate  maps  and  charts. 

Why  don't  shipowners  just  use  the 
National  Weather  Service  forecasts 
instead  of  calling  the  specialized 
weather  services? 

It's  true  that  the  NWS  spews  out 
many  tons  of  data,  but  its  forecasts  are 
too  general  and  too  short  term  for 
shipping.  At  Bendix  a  staff  meteorolo- 


gist  will  take  NWS  data  and  devise 
individual  route  that  takes  advante 
of  factors  such  as  distance,  wind 
rection,  wave  heights,  storm  trac 
and  ocean  currents.  Then  he  will  c( 
suit  with  the  ship's  master  and  ma 
recommendations  as  to  optioj 
When  the  vessel  leaves  port,  the  n 
teorologists  will  plot  the  masta 
course  daily,  keep  a  close  eye  on  a 
veloping  weather  systems  and  reccn 
mend  course  changes.  And,  by 
tract,  they  will  also  apprise  the  shi 
owner  of  the  weather  situation  evi 
three  days. 

The  lot  of  Bendix  meteorologii 
isn't  bad.  A  typical  starting  salaj 
$28,000,  is  well  above  the  $17,000 
$20,000  earned  by  a  starting  air  traf 
controller  doing  analogous  work,  a 
marine  meteorologists  suffer  far  \t 
stress  than  their  aviation  count* 
parts.  This  allows  them  to  spend  mc 
time  at  their  favorite  avocation:  sa 
ing.  The  only  period  of  real  strfi 
comes  during  hurricane  and  typhoi 
seasons. 

A  major  part  of  the  business  of  pi 
viding  weather  information  is  in  fi 
low-up,  the  so-called  performance  i 
ports  that  Bendix  and  other  servic 
provide  for  owners  and  time-charl 
operators.  Performance  reports 
careful  investigations  of  already  coi 
pleted  voyages.  Why  bother?  For  o: 
thing,  fuel  and  speed  performance  a 
very  important  to  owners  and  opei 
tors,  on  any  voyage.  When  an  incido 
has  occurred,  these  reports  can  be  cr 
cial.  Say  a  ship  has  sunk,  or  be 
mysteriously  delayed  or  lost  carg 
The  insurance  underwriters  are  sus| 
cious,  the  owner  concerned  about  I 
premiums.  Was  the  weather  b 
enough  to  delay  a  voyage  by  five  day 
Was  it  the  fault  of  the  master  th 
cargo  went  overboard?  Do  all  the  e 
tries  in  the  ship's  log  conform 
known  weather  patterns  and  venfi 
conditions?  Those  are  the  obvio 


questions. 


Meteorologist  at  Bendix  Marine  Science  Sen  ices 
The  shortest  route  to  a  destination 
isn't  always  the  best  route. 


But  there  are  more  col 
plex  ones.  During  the  c 
crunch  of  1978,  wh< 
speculative  fever  raged 
the  spot  oil  market,  Rl 
guso  began  getting  cal 
from  oil  speculators  f 
reasons  on  why  oil  cargi 
might  be  delayed. 

"We  thought  about 
and  decided  we  couldr 
[release  that  inform 
tion],"  he  says.  "But  v 
told  them  whom  to  ca 
at,  say,  Exxon."  Whi 
Bendix  won't  offer  thil 
parties  information 
particular  ships,  they  wi 
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II  the  world's  great  thinkers,  which  is  the  greatest? 

single  chip  can  already  remember  over  256,000  pieces  of  information.  And  come  up 
swers  in  milliseconds.  Will  chips  ever  be  able  to  reason  like  people?  We  don't  know, 
re's  certainly  no  question  they're  a  powerful  tool  with  enormous  potential, 
lied  is  helping  them  reach  that  potential.  We  introduced  the  first  ultra-pure  chemicals 
Ip  make  it  possible  to  pack  even  more  information  on  each  chip, 
day  we're  the  largest  U.S.  supplier  of  materials  (chemicals  and  precision 

nic  components)  to  the  semiconductor  industry.  And  a  leader  in  R&D.  We're  We  mean 

o  stay  a  leader.  Helpirjg  chips  become  smarter  can  only  help  us  profit.  1  -  -  g  business 

n't  have  to  be  Einstein  to  see  that. 


-J  Allied 

(±=za\  Corporation 
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sell  their  services  for  forecasting  on 
specific  geographical  areas. 

It's  too  late  now,  but  those  services 
could  well  have  helped  the  40  Soviet 
ships  frozen  into  the  Arctic  by  an  un- 
expected early  freeze,  one  entirely 
missed  by  Soviet  weathermen.  They, 
presumably,  are  now  out  in  the 
cold. — Robert  Teitelman 


No  pain,  no  gain 

Sometime  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  is  expected  to  decide  whether 
Johnson  &  Johnson  must  pay  the 
founders  of  Stimtech,  a  small  medical 
electronics  firm  it  bought  in  1974, 
$170.4  million  in  damages  for  anti- 
trust violations.  The  founders  of 
Stimtech,  now  a  division  of  J&J's  Cod- 
man  &  Shurtleff,  charged  that,  after 
they  were  bought  out,  J&J  did  not 
aggressively  promote  their  product, 
transcutaneous  electrical  nerve  sti- 
mulators (TENS),  or  electrical  pain 
relievers,  so  as  not  to  impede  sales  of 
J&J  prescription  and  over-the-counter 
analgesics,  such  as  Tylenol. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  had  bought  the 
little  company  for  $1.3  million.  To- 
day Stimtech  has  about  18%  of  the 
market,  or  about  $5.4  million  in  rev- 
enue?. Is  its  product,  a  cassette-size 
battery  generator  that  purports  to  re- 
lieve pain,  really  worth  $170.4  mil- 
lion? It  depends  on  whom  you  ask. 

TENS  devices  have  been  on  the 
market  since  the  early  Seventies. 
They  are  nonaddictive  and  available 
by  prescription  only.  Wire  leads  run 
from  the  battery  pack  to  electrodes 
about  the  size  of  half-dollars,  which 
are  placed  on  or  near  painful  areas. 
Pulsating  currents,  whose  intensity 
can  be  adjusted,  pass  through  the  area 
and  alleviate  the  pain  in  many  cases. 
A  patient  feels  only  a  slight  tingling 
sensation,  if  anything,  and  the  effects 
of  the  treatment  may  last  anywhere 
from  a  few  minutes  to  a  few  days, 
even  after  the  electrodes  have  been 
removed. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Wisham,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine  at  the  Mount  Sinai  School 
of  Medicine  in  New  York,  finds  TENS 
devices  to  be  particularly  useful 
where  pain  itself  prevents  rehabilita- 
tion therapy.  "It  doesn't  work  on  all 
patients  all  the  time,"  he  says,  "but 
neither  does  aspirin." 
Another    physician    wired  into 


TENS  is  Dr.  James  Nicholas,  the  high- 
ly respected  team  doctor  of  the  New 
York  Jets  and  founder  and  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Sports  Medicine  & 
Athletic  Trauma  at  New  York's 
Lenox  Hill  Hospital.  Nicholas  finds 
TENS  devices  to  be  good  for  muscle 
spasms,  strains  or  pulls,  particularly 
in  athletes  who  get  bounced  around  a 
lot,  making  it  hard  to  pinpoint  the 
exact  location  of  a  pain. 

Why  do  TENS  devices  work?  No 
explanation  is  universally  accepted, 
but  Wisham  proposes  plausible  theor- 
ies. The  device  may  cause  the  body  to 
produce  endorphins,  its  own  pain- 
killers, which  would  account  for  its 
effectiveness  days  after  the  treatment. 
Wisham  adds  that  since  the  brain  can 
perceive  only  one  sensation  message 


ing  to  Dr.  Ronald  Dougherty,  medii 
director  of  Pelion  Inc.,  which  provio 
a  treatment  program  for  presenpti 
drug  misuse,  chronic  pain  costs  Ul 
industry  $60  billion  every  year  in 
surance  payments,  worker's  compc 
sation,  loss  of  work  productivity  a 
litigation.  One  chronic  pain  suffe] 
cost  taxpayers  $16,029  for  worke 
compensation  and  health  care  in  t 
two  years  before  he  began  using 
TENS  device.  In  the  two  years  folloi 
ing  his  purchase  of  the  device,  1 
costs,  including  the  TENS,  we 
$1,351. 

Still,  for  all  their  efficacy,  TEP 
devices  have  made  no  significant  i 
roads  into  the  pain  relief  drug  mark* 
As  patients  and  doctors  become  mc 
aware  of  the  usefulness  of  TENS  c 


Medtronic,  Inc.  's  TENS  device 

Despite  its  doubters,  TENS  is  no  placebo.  And  while  it 
doesn't  always  work,  neither  does  aspirin. 


at  a  time,  nerve  stimulation  by  the 
electric  impulses  interrupt  the  pain 
message  already  being  received.  Some 
doctors  have  suggested  that  the  use- 
fulness of  a  TENS  device  is  simply  the 
result  of  a  placebo  effect,  but  when 
the  device  has  been  replaced  by  a  pla- 
cebo, effectiveness  in  pain  relief  has 
been  significantly  diminished. 

In  any  event,  there  are  an  estimated 
250,000  TENS  users  in  the  U.S.,  and 
the  market  is  expected  to  grow  from 
the  current  75,000  units  produced 
this  year  to  138,000  in  1986.  At  a 
retail  price  between  $200  and  $600, 
that's  a  nifty  $40  million-plus  busi- 
ness. Fueling  the  growth  of  TENS  is 
the  willingness  of  insurance  compa- 
nies to  reimburse  users  for  the  cost, 
particularly  because  of  their  effective- 
ness in  treating  chronic  pain.  Accord- 


vices,  and  as  those  devices  are  in 
proved,  some  impact  on  the  drug  ii 
dustry  can  be  expected,  particularly] 
postoperative  care,  where  medic 
side  effects  often  delay  a  patient's  ho 
pital  discharge.  Theta  Technology, 
medical  market  research  firm  i 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  expects  this  sej 
ment  of  the  market  to  be  the  fastes 
growing  one,  with  close  to  a  50c 
growth  by  1986. 

That  prospect  notwithstandinj 
doubts  and  doubters  persist.  Dr.  W 
sham  says  that  a  neurosurgeon  i 
Mount  Sinai,  scoffing  at  TENS  di 
vices,  asked  him  why  he  doesn't  use 
"blue  towel"  instead.  "Because,"  sa)| 
Wisham,  who  also  persists,  "a  blu 
towel  doesn't  work  and  a  TENS  dc 
vice  does." — Francesca  Lunzer 
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^^)day,  businesses  in  the  know  seek  out  working  relationships  with 
enterprises  that  confidently  and  quickly  absorb  the  latest  technology 
and  live  up  to  the  highest  standards  of  reliability  and  business  ethics. 
In  Korea,  Lucky-Goldstar  more  than  fills  the  bill. 

The  Lucky-Goldstar  Group  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  new 
developments  for  Korea  for  over  36  years  now.  Besides  its  own 
admirable  accomplishments  in  chemicals,  electronics,  and  com- 
munications, semiconductors  and  computers,  energy  and  resources, 
trade,  construction  and  engineering,  insurance  and  securities,  and 
public  services,  Lucky-Goldstar  is  also  the  common  factor  in  the 
Asian  success  stories  of  some  of  the  world's  most  renowned 
enterprises. 

Who  should  you  contact?  The  answer  is  Lucky-Goldstar,  care  of 
its  trading  house:  Bando  Sangsa  Co.,  Ltd.,  537  Namdaemun-ro  5-ga, 
Jung-gu,  Seoul  100,  Korea.  CPO  BOX  1899.  Phone  771-32.  Cable 
FOURCLOVER  SEOUL.  Telex  K27266,  K27470. 

8  LUCKY-GOLDSTAR 


Chemistry  □  Lucky  Ltd.  □  Lucky  Continental  Carbon  Electricity,  Electronics  and  Telecommunications  □Gold  Star  Co.,  Ltd.  DGold  Star  Cable 
□  Gold  Star  Tele-Electric  DGold  Star  Electric  □Gold  Star  Instrument  &  Electric  DGold  Star  Precision  DShinyeong  Electric  DGold  Star  Semicon- 
ductor, DGold  Star-Alps  Electronics  DGold  Star  Vending  Machine  Energy  and  Resources  □Honam  Oil  Refinery  □  Korea  Mining  &  Smelting 
Construction  and  Engineering  □  Lucky  Development  □  Lucky  Engineering  Insurance,  Securities  and  Finance  DLucky  Securities  DPan  Korea 
nsurance  DBusan  Investment  &  Finance  DGold  Star  Investment  &  Finance  Trade  and  Distribution  DBando  Sangsa  DHee  Sung  Public  Ser- 
vice DThe  Yonam  Foundation  DThe  Yonam  Educational  Institute 
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Edited  by  John  R.  Dorfman 

"We  stole  it" 

Richard  Genth  has  finally  found  a 
boss  he  likes.  From  1978  to  1981,  he 
was  in  charge  of  Chris-Craft  boats. 
But  as  Genth  tells  it,  no  one  at  con- 
glomerated Chris-Craft  Industries 
(which  had  diversified  into  broadcast- 
ing, movies  and  plastics)  would  listen 
to  him,  despite  his  two  decades  of 
experience.  "I  had  won  two  Super 
Bowls,"  says  Genth,  referring  to  his 
successful  stints  running  Thunder- 
bird  and  Well-Craft.  "But  nobody 
asked  me  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  was 
petrified  someone  would  buy  Chris- 
Craft  and  liquidate  it." 

Enter  Dale  Murray,  a  wheeler-deal- 
er who  had  bought  and  sold  14  coal 
companies  and  who  at  first  blush 
might  have  seemed  the  embodiment 
of  Genth's  worst  fears.  When  Murray 
first  heard,  in  1981,  that  Chris-Craft 
Industries,  Inc.  had  the  boat  division 
on  the  block,  he  figured  that  sales 


might  be  around  $300  million.  In  fact, 
they  were  $26  million. 

But  if  Murray  knew  zilch  about  the 
boat  business,  he  did  like  Chris- 
Craft's  reputation,  and  he  figured 
Genth  was  just  the  man  to  run  it. 

So,  in  December  1981,  Genth  and 
Murray  bought  95%  of  the  boat  com- 
pany, which  had  lost  money  in  eight 
of  the  previous  nine  years.  The  price: 
less  than  $5  million.  Says  Genth:  "We 
stole  it." 

Free  at  last  from  what  he  disdainful- 
ly calls  "the  total  bookkeeper's 
world"  of  conglomerate  life,  Genth 
took  several  drastic  steps.  He  slashed 
boat  prices,  and  hence  margins,  to  in- 
crease volume  and  get  Chris-Craft's 
two  remaining  factories  (down  from  a 
peak  of  12)  operating  at  capacity.  He 
beefed  up  dealer  incentives  and  raised 
the  advertising  and  promotion  bud- 
get. Most  gutsy  of  all,  he  drastically 
increased  production  before  any  sign 
of  a  recovery  in  the  boat  market  was 
visible. 

The  payoff:  Chris-Craft's  sales  near- 
ly quadrupled,  to  $95  million,  in  the 
fiscal  year  that  ended  in  August.  It  is 
in  the  black  and  once  again  can  claim 
roughly  a  quarter  of  the  midsize  boat 
market,  up  from  6%  at  the  nadir. 

Time  to  sell  out?  Never,  say  Genth 
and  Murray.  To  go  public?  They  coyly 
allow  that  they  might.  But  top  prior- 


ity now  is  an  acquisition,  preferafc; 
one  that  would  give  Chris-Craft  soi) 
big  boats  to  go  with  its  strong  linei 
midsize  (25  feet  to  40  feet)  mode 
Uniflite,  Inc.,  a  publicly  owned,  Bl 
lingham,  Wash,  firm,  is  the  idi 
merger  candidate.  So  far  the  flirtatil 
has  been  heavy  but  has  stopped  she 
of  the  altar  —  J.R.D. 


Chris-Craft  Chairman  Dale  Murray  (left )  and  President  Richard  Geitth 
"I  had  won  two  Super  Bowls,  but  nobody  asked  me." 


Garfield  galore 

You  might  expect  to  find  Garfield  ci 
ator  Jim  Davis  in  a  Manhattan  per 
house  or  a  Beverly  Hills  mansion,  h 
comic  strip  appears  in  3  out  of  4  U 
newspapers,  some  1,300— plus  a 
other  200  abroad.  His  books  have  so 
over  5  million  copies  and  hog  u 
bestseller  list  like  a  fat  cat  hoveri} 
over  a  feed  dish.  His  TV  special  14 
month  was  watched  by  an  estimatl 
30  million  people.  Counting  licensii 
contracts  on  some  1,500  items,  Ga 
field  will  gross  well  over  $200  millii 
this  year  (see p.  316). 

Despite  all  this,  look  for  Davis  < 
his  30-acre  wooded  estate  outsi* 
Muncie,  Ind.  There  he  splits  his  tid 
between  drawing  and  overseeing  t] 
business  arm  of  the  Garfield  empil 
Paws,  Inc. 

Unlike  many  creative  people,  Dam 
is  conversant  with  his  operation's 
nancial  side.  "I  want  to  be  free 
create,  but  it  is  nice  to  have  at  least 
nodding    acquaintance    with  yo 
money,"  he  says. 

Davis  keeps  a  close  eye  on  licensii 
activities  and  says  he  tries  to  avo 
oversaturation.  Reminded  that  d 
ranks  of  Garfield-licensed  produc 
include  shoelaces,  linens  and  a  stuff< 
animal  called  a  Garfield  Claus,  Dav 
replies,  "It's  not  a  big  percentage 
what  we  could  have.  For  example,  v 
don't  have  Garfield  pantyhose  or  tel 
visions  or  cars." 

Davis'  first  foray  into  busine 
didn't  turn  out  quite  so  well.  A  bus 
ness-major  dropout  from  Ball  Sta 
University,  he  joined  a  local  adverti 
ing  agency  in  Muncie  but  quit  after 
year  and  a  half.  "I  liked  advertising, 
he  says,  "but  my  ulcer  didn't." 

Nine  years  as  an  assistant  to  To) 
Ryan  for  the  Tumbleweeds  comic  stn 
prepared  Davis  to  break  out  on  h 
own  in  1978,  signing  a  ten-year  coi 
tract  with  United  Feature  Syndicai 
to  produce  Garfield.  Now  UFS  bil 
Garfield  as  "the  fastest-growing  con 
ics  feature  in  the  history  of  syndic; 
tion."  Davis'  contract  has  since  bee 
extended. 

Davis  would  rather  not  talk  aboi 
his  income,  but  he  does  admit  it  easi 
ly  exceeds  $500,000  a  year,  and  it : 
not  hard  to  imagine  that  the  true  fij 
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Rent  a  Cadillac  for 
$38.95  a  day  and  still 
stay  under  budget. 


With  an  advance  reservation, 
'ou  can  rent  a  beautifully  equipped 
Cadillac  or  other  luxury  car  for  just 
138.95  a  day.  And  that  includes 
mlimited  free  mileage. 

National  makes  luxury  cars 
^  luxury  you  can  afford.  The 
ruth  is  you  just  can't 
jet  a  deal  like 
his  from  Avis, 
rom  Hertz,  and 
pt  even  from 
budget. 


Quantities  of  these  luxury  cars 
are  limited,  and  at  this  price  demand 
will  be  high.  Call  800-CAR-RENTSM 
or  your  travel  consultant  now 
for  reservations. 

Of  course,  specific  cars  are 
subject  to  availability  and  must  be 
returned  to  the  renting  location.  This 
special  $38.95  rate  is  non-discount- 
able and  is  subject  to  change  with- 
out notice.  It's  available  only  at 
participating  locations.  Your  only 
additional  cost  is  for  the  gas  you  use 
and  optional  Collision  Damage 
Waiver/Personal  Accident  Insurance. 

A  Cadillac  or  other  luxury  car 
for  $38.95.  It's  just  one  more 
example  of  how  we  give  you 
National  attention. 


National  Car  Rental 


VE  GIVE  YOU  NATIONAL  ATTENTION 
AND  THAT'S  THE  TRUTH. 

ISEHOLD 


National  features  GM  cars 
like  this  Cadillac  Sedan  DeVille 
and  other  luxury  cars. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMPANY  ©1983.  National  Car  Rental  System,  Inc  in  Canada,  it's  Tilden.  In  Europe.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  it's  Europcar. 


Garfield  creator  Jim  Davis 

The  ulcer  is  so  much  better  now. 


ure  is  much  higher. 

Is  wealth  the  cat's  pajamas?  "The 
major  changes,"  says  Davis,  "have 
been  freedom  to  travel,  not  having  to 
look  at  price  tags,  affording  a  little 
nicer  wine  and  having  lobster  as 
much  as  I  like."  And  one  other  thing: 
"My  ulcer  went  away  as  soon  as  I 
started  cartooning.  It  doesn't  call,  it 
doesn't  write." — John  Heins 

Swimming  through  syrup 

What  did  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries, 
Inc.  get  in  1979  when  it  paid  $618 
million  for  Del  Monte  Corp.?  A  com- 
pany that  had  become  stagnant  in 
both  products  and  profits.  Canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  Del  Monte's 
mainstay,  were  increasingly  being  by- 
passed by  consumers  in  favor  of  fresh 
and  frozen  foods.  The  San  Francisco- 
based  company  had  become  tired  and 
boring,  but  it  had  retained  one  impor- 
tant element.  "Our  strength,"  says 
Robert  Fox,  Del  Monte's  president 
and  CEO,  "is  in  our  brand  recognition 
and  our  heritage." 

Fox,  46,  was  a  high  school  swimmer 
and  still  swims  competitively  to  stay 
in  shape.  Reynolds  tapped  him  for  the 
Del  Monte  job  in  1980  after  he  spent 
two  years  running  Reynolds'  Europe- 
an, Middle  Eastern  and  African  tobac- 
co operations. 

Fox's  mission  was  to  rejuvenate  an 
operation  that  had  shown  only  6% 
annual  earnings  growth  over  the  pre- 
vious decade.  So  far,  it's  been  as  slow 
as  swimming  through  peach  syrup.  In 
1982  sales  were  $2.3  b  Hi  n,  up  only 
4.5%  from  $2.2  billu  980.  Oper- 
ating earnings  actually  dropped  from 


$94  million  in  1980  to  $16  million 
last  year,  partly  because  of  a  $46  mil- 
lion writedown  for  plant  closings  and 
early  retirements. 

But  this  year  Fox  says  some  signs  of 
his  handiwork  will  be  visible:  He  pre- 
dicts that  1983  earnings  will  rise  to 
$130  million. 

To  inject  some  life  into  Del  Monte, 
Fox  has  turned  to  new  products.  Del 
Monte  got  frozen  food  plants  and  dis- 
tribution channels  by  acquiring  Mor- 
ton Frozen  Foods  from  ITT's  Conti- 
nental Baking  Co.  Along  with  Reyn- 
olds came  relatively  small  RJR  Foods, 
featuring  the  Patio  brand  Mexican 
foods  and  Chun  King  oriental  foods, 
plus  Hawaiian  Punch,  a  big  seller  that 
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strengthens  Del  Monte's  watery  b 
erage  line.  Fox  plans  to  take  Hawaii 
Punch  international  in  1984. 

Del  Monte  hopes  to  have  its  c 
line  of  frozen  foods  on  the  superm 
ket  shelves  by  1984.  "We  had  hopeo 
would  be  there  in  1983,  but  we  o1 
estimated  ourselves,"  says  Fox. 

In  1982  Reynolds  acquired  Hen 
lein.  From  that  deal,  Del  Monte  | 
two  big  sellers,  A.l.  Steak  Sauce  a 
Grey  Poupon  Dijon  mustard. 

Today  Del  Monte  has  over 
products  and  boasts  that  you  would 
hard  pressed  to  find  a  household 
America  without  at  least  one  of 
products.  But  a  foot  in  the  door  is  on 
a  start.  Fox  has  yet  to  prove  he  c 
turn  Del  Monte's  market  penetrati 
into  solid  profits. — Ellen  Paris 


Del  Monte  Coip.  President  Robert  Fox 
A  household  name,  but  so  what? 


Gentlemen,  your  wagers 

Think  investing  is  a  crapshoot?  Pal 
visit  to  Mark  Dixon  in  London  a 
cultivate  that  feeling  in  earnest.  D 
on  makes  book  on  the  Dow  Jones : 
dustrial  average.  The  lanky,  p 
striped  refugee  from  London's  fina 
cial  district  handles  Dow  wagering 
the  $1.1  billion  (revenues)  Ladbro 
Group,  Britain's  bookmakers  on 
erything  from  horse  races  to  soccer 

Operating  out  of  fashionable  Berl 
ley  Square  quarters  that  resemble 
bond  trading  office,  Dixon  has  soi 
10,000  clients,  many  of  them  prof( 
sional  money  men.  At  a  given  tin 
about  500  may  have  a  position.  T 
minimum  bet  is  £5,  the  average  fc 
£50,  or  about  $75. 

Whether  you  make  or  lose  mon 
does  not  depend  directly  on  whett 
the  Dow  Jones  rises  or  falls.  Rather 
depends  on  whether  the  "Ladbro 
Index"  rises  or  falls,  and  how  muc 
On  the  October  day  Forbes  visit 
Dixon,  the  Dow  was  at  1263,  and  t 
Ladbroke  Index  was  at  1270-1278. 
you  bet  £100  that  the  Dow  would  ri; 
you  stood  to  gain  or  lose  that  amou 
for  each  point  that  Ladbroke's  spre 
moved.  You  could  close  out  your  po 
tion  anytime  before  Dec.  31.  (The  £ 
erage  position  is  held  for  ten  days.) 
if  the  Ladbroke  spread  went  to  128 
1290,  you  would  gain  £400,  based  ( 
the  four  points  separating  the  botto, 
of  the  new  spread  from  the  top  of  ti 
old  spread.  Under  British  law, 
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In  an  era  of  rapid  and  relentless  change  no  asset  is  more 
precious  than  a  reliable  source  of  timely  information. 

That's  why  Business  Week  is  regarded  so  highly  and  read 
so  thoroughly  by  top  management  all  over  the  world. 

Business  Week  has  more  full-time  editors  than  any  other 
business  magazine. 

Each  specializing  in  an  area  of  knowledge.  National  and 
International  Money  Management.  The  Economy.  Energy. 
Transportation.  Labor.  Law.  Wall  Street.  And  more. 

Business  Week  not  only  reports  the  facts.  It  also  gives  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  their  meaning. 

Providing  insights,  evaluating  indicators,  and  spotting 
trends  in  every  aspect  of  business  planning  and  tiiinking. 

An  environment  like  this  lends  a  sense  of  importance  and 
credibility  to  your  product,  service,  or  corporate  advertising. 

Because  people  don't  just  read  Business  Week. 

They  believe  in  it. 

BusinessWeek : 

THE  VOICE  OF  AUTHORITY 


Citibank  lets  you  protect  your  cor 
from  volatile  rates. 

Should  you  sell  yen?  Borrow  Swiss  francs?  Locki 
dollar  deposit  rates? 

The  Citi  of  Tomorrow  helps  you  reach  decisions  c 
questions  with  the  latest  risk  management  and  treasi 
vices.  It  helps  you  control  and  minimize  risk  by  safegi 
your  dollar  and  foreign  currency  positions  from  fluctu 
interest  rates  and  exchange  rates. 

For  example,  you  can  completely  eliminate  risk  w 
Citibank's  foreign  exchange  or  interest  rate  hedges.  C 
your  capital  by  using  long-dated  foreign  exchange  cor 
foreign  exchange  options,  or  electronic  banking  techr 
that  brings  you  market  and  trend  analyses  in  seconds. 

g  1983  Citibank.  N.A.  Member  FDIC 

The  Citi  of  Tomorrow  and  Global  Electronic  Banking  are  service  marks  of  CinbadH 


►K  MANAGEMENT  WITH 


k's  overnight  trading  can 
•  your  exchange  rates. 

s  global  electronic  network  completes  foreign 
ides  day  or  night.  Result:  Citibank  can  bring  you 
by  obtaining  quotes  and  conducting  transactions 
rnational  markets  are  open, 
e  world's  largest  financial  telecommunications  net- 
nk  offices  in  95  countries  bring  you  up-to-the- 
i  about  any  traded  currency — more  than  any  other 
itibank  can  help  you  reach  buy  or  sell  decisions 
:ally  identifying  trends  in  currencies,  money  mar- 
Id. 

onal  surveys  consistently  recognize  Citibank  as 
>ank  for  foreign  exchange. 


Citibankers  tailor  treasury  services  to 
the  needs  of  financial  professionals. 

Whether  you  need  a  ten-year  Deutsche  mark  contract  or 
a  worldwide  electronic  network  that  can  quickly  locate  coun- 
terparties for  trading  Kuwaiti  dinars,  Citibankers  can  meet 
your  specific  demands. 

Citibank  brings  you  experts  in  risk  and  exposure  man- 
agement and  "financial  engineers"  who  can  solve  tax,  legal, 
economic,  and  other  treasury  problems. 

Citibankers  work  in  New  York,  Miami,  Toronto,  Chicago, 
Houston,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  treasury  centers 
around  the  world  to  meet  your  risk  management  needs  around 
the  clock.  For  more  information,  contact  a  Citibank  relationship 
manager. 

CITIBAN<OCITICORP® 

GLOBAL  ELECTRONIC  BANKING 
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course,  all  winnings  are  tax-free. 

How  does  Dixon  arrive  at  his 
spreads?  "It's  30%  experience  and 
70%  flair,"  he  says.  He  thinks  the  bull 
market  will  continue,  which  is  good 
news  for  investors  but  not  for  him. 
Markets  like  this  make  it  easy  for 


Mark  Dixon  of  Ladbroke  Group 
"Embarrassing  if  we  win.  .  .  ." 

punters  (bettors)  to  win,  which  means 
Ladbroke  loses. 

With  four  assistants,  Dixon,  a  40- 
year-old  former  marketmaker  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  supervises 
wagering  not  only  on  the  Dow  but 
also  on  the  London  Financial  Times 
Index.  He  himself  doesn't  bet:  "It's 
embarrassing  if  we  win,  and  embar- 
rassing if  we  lose." — Marcia  Berss 

Hot  again 

Once  again  International  Rectifier 
Corp.  is  a  hot  stock.  Remember  the 
other  times'  It  sold  for  $31  back  in 
1966  as  a  pioneer  in  silicon  control 
rectifiers.  Then  the  rest  of  the  indus- 
try muscled  in,  and  by  1969  the  shares 
had  sunk  to  below  $12.  In  1980  Recti- 
fier's earlier  diversification  into  anti- 
biotics (through  Rachelle  Laborato- 
ries) had  pushed  the  shares  back  up  to 
$29.  Then  that  business  fell  off,  and 
Wall  Street  got  spooked  by  a  patent 
infringement  suit  Pfizer  had  brought 
against  Rectifier.  Down  went  the 
stock  all  the  way  to  $7. 


Lately,  Rectifier  (sales,  $127  mil- 
lion) has  been  up  again.  The  stock 
recently  traded  at  $41,  thanks  to  a 
semiconductor  product  called  the 
HEXFET.  This  time  Rectifier's  chair- 
man, 70-year-old  Eric  Lidow,  hopes  to 
make  good  fortune  stay  around. 

Rectifier's  specialty  is  power  semi- 
conductors, which  control  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flow  of  electricity.  The 
new  HEXFET  (named  after  the  chip's 
hexagonal  shape)  converts  alternating 
current  into  direct  electrical  current 
more  efficiently  than  its  predecessors. 
This  job  has  been  done  by  bipolar 
transistors,  which  enjoy  a  world  mar- 
ket of  about  $1  billion. 

Recently  the  electronics  industry 
has  found  a  substitute  for  bipolars  in 
many  applications:  power  MOSFETs. 
They  are  faster,  more  efficient  and 
smaller  than  bipolars.  HEXFETs,  de- 
veloped in  part  by  two  of  Lidow's  en- 
gineer sons,  are  Rectifier's  highly  suc- 
cessful entries  in  the  MOSFET  derby. 
Lidow  thinks  HEXFETs  have  the  po- 
tential to  go  into  virtually  every  elec- 
tronic device  now  made,  from  televi- 
sion sets  to  computers. 

"We  have  a  dominant  portion  of  an 
important  market,"  says  Lidow,  a 
German  immigrant  who  with  his 
family  owns  34%  of  the  stock,  worth 
about  $39  million  at  current  prices. 
Right  now  Rectifier  controls  more 
than  half  of  the  burgeoning  market  for 
power  MOSFETs,  and  has  about  a  12- 
to- 18-month  lead  over  the  competi- 
tion, which  includes  Motorola,  RCA, 
Hitachi  and  Siliconix.  Over  the  next 
ten  years  power  MOSFETs  may  re- 
place 75%  of  the  bipolars'  market. 

All  this  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 


Despite  a  leveraged  balance  sh< 
(debt  57%  of  total  capital),  the  stoL 
has  gone  from  $20  to  more  than  SI 
during  the  past  26  weeks.  Because  a| 
recent  settlement  of  the  Pfizer  sul 
Rectifier  has  posted  a  $15.5  milliif 
loss  for  fiscal  1983  (ending  July 
1983).  Wall  Street  doesn't  seem  I 
care,  thanks  to  HEXFET —Ellen  Pari! 

Let  them  call  it  junk 

When  Jack  Valentine,  Bob  Stucki  ail 
Allstate  Insurance  bought  Advo-S) 
tern,   Inc.   in   1976,   the  Hartfoi 
Conn. -based  third-class  retail-adve 
tising  mailer  was  still  bleeding  rf 
ink.  The  company,  which  had  aba 
$7  million  in  annual  sales,  had  be< 
wounded  by  sharp  postal  rate  hikes 
the  early  1970s.  Advo  narrowly 
caped  with  its  life. 

Today  Advo  is  the  nation's  large 
junk  mailer.  "We  don't  take  exce 
tion  to  the  name  junk  mail,"  smil 
CEO  Valentine,  who  was  a  direc 
mail  consultant  before  he  bought 
third  of  Advo.  Why  should  he  c 
Advo  today  has  $200  million  in  s 
and  is  in  the  black,  though  its  priva 
owners  won't  say  what  profits  are.  ] 
mailing  list  is  reputed  to  show 
address  for  every  household  in 
country.  Right  inside  its  Hartfo 
warehouse  is  one  of  the  nation's  b 
er  post  offices. 

Last  year,  Valentine  estimat 
Advo  mailed  6  billion  circulars  co 
bined  into  nearly  4  billion  of  th 
familiar  pieces  that  appear  addres 
"Resident."  Not  counting  the  gove 
ment,  that  makes  Advo  the  Post; 
Service's  largest  client. 


Eric  Lidow,  clxiirman  of  International  Rectifier  Corp. 
How  do  you  climb  off  the  roller  coaster? 
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h  octer  &  Gamble  Company 

Norwich-Eaton 
Pharmaceuticals  Division 

h  on-Norwich  Products,  Inc. 

Xerox  Corporation 
Crum  and  Forster 

Norton  Simon,  Inc. 
csmarK,  inc. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation 

Crown  Zellerbach  Canada  Urn-lied 
Norsk  Pacific  Steamship  Company  Limited 
Fletcher  Challenge  Limited 

CHRYSLER 

WfljW  CORPORATION 

ABKO  Properties,  Inc. 
ABKO  Realty,  Inc. 

Seafirst  Corporation 
BankAmerica  Corporation 

Natomas  Company 
1     d  Shamrock  Corporation 

Why  Corporate  Executives 
Are  Choosing 
Salomon  Brothers 
as  Financial  Advisor 
for  Their 
Acquisitions  and  Divestitures: 

Innovation 
Perfotnance 

Salomon  Brothers  Inc 

Shown  are  some  of  the  more  than  100  corporations  Salomon  Brothers  has  served  in  connection  with  acquisition  or  divestitures; 
January  1 , 1980- September  30, 1983. 

Soclete  Nationale  Ell  Aqultalne 
Texasgult  Inc. 

l 

BankAmerica  Corporation 
h  harles  Schwab  Corporation 

The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation 

Marine  Midland  Banks,  Inc. 

Morton  Thfokot,  Inc. 
A  Ki-Norwlch  Products,  Inc. 
Thiokol  Corporation 

e  Stroh  Brewery  Company 
i  &  M  Schaefer  Corporation 

;hromalloy  Anwlcan  Corporation 
I  illoy  Natural  RMourca*  Company 

I  eburg  Lumber  Co. 

jrd  Industries,  Inc. 
;wac  Corporation 

Doric  Petroleum,  Inc. 

Esmark,  Inc. 
tro-Lewls  Corporation 

Flret  City  Propertleo  Inc. 

:  opollten  Development  Corporation 

( 

•  1/  Developments  Corp  otCalllornle 

Gould  Inc. 



1   Gould  Financial  Inc. 

X  Leasing  Corporation 

'  lord  National  Corporation 
.onoectlcut  National  Bank 

Holiday  Inns,  Inc. 

has  acquired  through  merger 

Harrah's 

Capital  Holding  Corporation 
National  Liberty  Corporation 

Beatrice  Foods  Co. 
Termicold  Corporation 

Northwest  Industries,  Inc. 

Coca  role  Bottling  Compeny  ot  Loe  Angelee 
The  Bocklnghom  Corporation 

Beatrice  Foods  Co. 

Tribune  Company 

Tower  Lite  and  Accident 
Insurance  Company 

Firstmark  Corporation 

The  Stroh  Brewery  Company 
Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company 

Mobil -TransOcean  Company 

Esmark,  Inc. 
Vlckers  Energy  Corporation 

Nippon  Kogaku  K.K. 

■meich  Photo-Optical 
Industries,  Inc. 

American  Express  Company 
Shearson  Loeb  Rhoades  Inc. 

)  Manufacturing  Company 
chor  Hocking  Corporation 

Liberty  National  Ute  Insurance 
Company 

Globe  Lite  and  Accident  insurance 
Company 

Worcester  Bancorp,  Inc. 
Shawmut  Corporation 

Beatrice  Foods  Co. 

American  Lone  Star  Company 
Idaho  Animal  Product! 
Norfolk  Rendering  work* 
Pepper  Rendering  Company 
Sen  Angelo  By  Product*  Co 

General  Foods  Corporation 
Burger  Chel  Systems,  Inc. 
Hardee's  Food  Systems,  Inc. 

Imasco  Limited 

Northwest  Bancorporatlon 
Dial  Corporation 

1 


Jack  Valentine,  CEO  of  Advo-System,  Inc. 
The  Postal  Service's  largest  client. 


Valentine,  45,  cites  several  reasons 
for  Advo's  recent  growth.  Direct-mail 
advertising  offers  retailers  100%  satu- 
ration of  their  targeted  markets — and 
Advo's  83-million-address  mailing 
list  is  demographically  coded  to  help 
clients  find  the  best  audiences.  Ad- 
vo's computer  prepares  mailing  labels 
by  zip  code,  by  carrier  and  by  the 
sequence  in  which  he  walks  his  route. 
Advo  even  trucks  its  own  mailbags 
directly  to  the  destination  post  office. 

By  making  life  easy  for  the  Post 
Office,  Advo  qualifies  for  relatively 
low  postal  rates — a  critical  factor  in 
its  battle  with  its  archrival,  the  news- 
paper industry.  "Our  market  share 
has  improved  400%  to  500%  since 
1976,"  Valentine  says,  "but  the  news- 
papers still  insert  seven  times  as 
many  circulars  as  we  mail.  And  now 
they'll  mail  to  nonsubscribers.  It's 
fiercely  competitive." 

Advo  is  preparing  to  dig  in  and  fight 
by  teaming  up  with  John  Blair  &  Co,  a 
publicly  held  $322  million  (sales)  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  specialist 
that  bought  an  8%  position  of  Advo  in 
September  and  is  considering  buying 
the  rest  for  $33  million.  Even  if  the 
deal  goes  through,  Valentine  says,  he 
will  remain  as  CEO. — Anne  McGrath 


hardy  perennial,  with  over  2  million 
copies  in  print.  It  has  just  been  issued 
in  a  third  edition.  That  pleases  author 
Norman  Dacey,  75,  no  end.  "The 
book  has  made  the  public  aware  of 
alternatives,"  he  says.  "Probate  is  a 
kind  of  mugging,  and  people  are 
forced  by  the  system  to  employ  law- 
yers unnecessarily." 

Not  surprisingly,  lawyers  are  not 
among  Dacey's  fans.  Unlike  other  es- 
tate planning  books,  Dacey's  is  not 
about  minimizing  taxes,  it's  about 
minimizing  lawyers.  Attorneys  espe- 
cially dislike  the  175  tear-out  legal 
forms  the  book  provides,  and  critics 
have  compared  it  to  "do-it-yourself 


Crossing  tfee  bar 

It  was  the  publishing  phenomenon  of 
1966:  an  outsize  paperback  with  the 
unlikely  title  of  How  to  Avoid  Probate 
that  came  from  nowhere  and  stayed 
on  the  bestseller  list  f<  7  weeks.  It 
even  knocked  Master-  Johnson's 
Human  Sexual  Respom  it  of  the 
number  one  spot. 
Since  then,  the  book  h      .  come  a 
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Bestselling  author  Norman  Dacey 
"Probate  is  a  kind  of  mugging.' 


brain  surgery."  In  fact,  Dacey 
been  a  party  to  ten  suits  over  the  1 
18  years,  two  charging  him  with  pi 
ticing  law  without  a  license. 

But  he  can  well  afford  the  hasi 
He  says  sales  from  How  to  Avoid  h 
bate  (now  $16.95)  have  brought  h 
over  $5  million.  A  former  journa 
from  Bridgeport,  Conn,  who  ne 
went  to  college,  much  less  law  schq 
he  is  retired  from  the  financial  pi 
ning  business  he  ran  for  30  years  j 
now  lives  with  his  British  wife  in 
Connemara  district  of  Ireland. 

His  own  estate?  All  arranged  in  s 
en  of  the  inter  vivos  (living)  trusts 
claims  bypass  the  probate  process 
tirely.  Says  he:  "I'm  not  like  the  sh 
maker  whose  children  didn't  hi 
shoes." — Laura  Saunders 


Cleaner  than  thou 

Even  do-gooders  need  to  invest, 
some  don't  want  to  sully  their  por 
lios  by  contact  with  nuclear  pow 
weapons  building,  repressive  fore 
regimes,  pollution  or  discriminati 
Thus  there  has  been  some  demand 
"social  conscience"  mutual  funi 
But  does  Mr.  Clean  need  a  moc 
market  fund  as  well?  Jerome  Dods 
thinks  so.  Here  he  comes  with  Wo: 
ing  Assets,  a  San  Francisco-based  " 
cial  conscience"  money  market  fui 

Dodson,  president  and  cofoundei 
Working  Assets,  has  attracted  $ 
million  for  the  fund  so  far.  To  bre 
even,  with  a  management  fee  of  0.5 
he  will  need  $70  million.  Dodson  ( 
timistically  predicts  he'll  have  $7 
million  by  the  end  of  1990.  His  adv 
ers  include  public  servants,  ecor 
mists,  professors,  journalists  and  cl 
gy.  "Other  things  being  equal,"  sa 
Dodson,  "many  people  will  choose 
put  their  savings  to  use  for  things  th 
believe  in." 

Sounds  swell,  but  in  the  real  woi 
isn't  it  hard  to  tell  the  good  guys  frc 
the  bad  guys?  What  is  clean  mont 
anyway?  Dodson  cites  Levi  Strauss 
an  example  of  a  company  whose  coi 
mercial  paper  he  would  buy:  "Th 
have  good  employee  relations,  havf 
good  equal  employment  opportuni 
program  and  are  sensitive  to  their 
cal  community."  No-nos  include  ai 
companies  that  Dodson  and  his  adv. 
ers  judge  to  be  polluters,  discrimin 
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Yery  Dependable. 
Accurate.  And  Swiss, 


Very  American,  too.  Proud.  Inventive.  And 
involved. 

It's  that  perfect  blend  of  American  innovation  and 
Swiss  exactness  that  makes  us  the  best  insurance 
protection  for  your  valued  business. 

We  create  world  class  insurance  that's  in  a  class 
by  itself. 


Come  to  Zurich-American  Insurance  Companies 
for  sound  business  insurance  advice.  Vast  technical 
expertise.  And  the  financial  strength  to  protect  your 
enterprise. 

You'll  find  we  speak  plain  English.  But  if  you 
listen  closely,  you'll  hear  our  Swiss  accent  on 
dependability. 


Zurich-American* 

American  Creativity.  Swiss  Dependability. 


ZURICH-AMERICAN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Zurich  Insurance  Company  •  American  Guarantee  and  Liability  Insurance  Company  •  Schaumburg,  IL  60196 


Jerome  Dodson,  president  of  Working  Assets 
For  ideologues  only. 


tors  or  producers  of  nuclear  power. 
Also  out  are  firms  that  do  business 
with  South  Africa,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Chile,  Argentina,  Poland  and  other 
repressive  governments. 

The  Soviets,  then,  are  bad?  Appar- 
ently. But  Dodson,  notwithstanding 
the  Soviet  invasions  of  Czechoslova- 
kia and  Afghanistan  and  the  Korean 
jet  massacre,  thinks  U.S.  arms  spend- 
ing is  bad,  too.  No  weapons  producers 
need  apply.  Even  U.S.  Treasury  obli- 
gations are  out,  since  they  are  used  to 
finance  the  federal  deficit,  which,  in 
the  fund's  opinion,  is  caused  by 
wasteful  military  spending. 

So  far  Working  Assets  is  having  no 
trouble  performing  within  its  self-im- 
posed limitations.  Its  current  seven- 
day  yield  is  9.01  %,  compared  with  the 
Donoghue  seven-day  average  of 
8.59%.  Nor  will  it  have  trouble  at- 
tracting investors,  says  Dodson.  "I  be- 
lieve there  are  enough  people  on  the 
moderate  to  progressive  side  of  the 
political  spectrum,"  he  says.  How 
much  spare  cash  they  have  remains  to 
be  seen. — Barbara  Kallen 

Recharging  the  batteries 

You  have  your  company,  Stan  Gaines. 
What  will  you  call  it? 

Gaines,  48,  is  in  the  final  stages  of 
buying  (with  other  investors)  GNB 
Batteries  from  Gould  Inc.  in  a  lever- 
aged buyout  for  $275  million  or  so. 
Gould  is  selling  because  it  wants  to  be 
high  tech  and  nothing  but  (Forbes, 
May  9).  GNB  is  the  third-largest  U.S. 
maker  of  car  batteries,  with  Ford  Mo- 
tor, Western  Auto  Supply  and  Mont- 
gomery Ward  among  its  big  custom- 
ers. It  had  S390  million  sales  and 


$31.5  million  pretax  earnings  last 
year,  but  nobody  knows  its  name. 

So,  as  soon  as  the  ink  is  dry  on  the 
buyout,  Gaines,  who  ran  GNB  for  five 
of  the  past  seven  years,  will  be  look- 
ing seriously  for  a  new  corporate 
moniker.  "GNB  really  doesn't  mean 
anything  to  the  consumer,  "  he  ob- 
serves. Some  speculate  he  will  call  the 
company  Cathanode,  after  its  latest 
hot  product:   an  unusually  small, 
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two  big  customers,  as  J.C.  Penney  i 
cided  to  stick  to  soft  goods  and  K  mi 
threw  in  with  Delco.  Penney  andl 
mart  had  accounted  for  1.1  million! 
the  9.5  million  car  batteries  GI 
sold.  But  GNB  bounced  back,  snj 
ging  an  increased  share  (62%) 
Ford's  new-car  battery  business 
the  strength  of  quality  control.  TI 
will  replace  most  of  what  was  lost. 

Gaines  figures  GNB  has  about  13 
of  the  U.S.  car  battery  market,  coi 
pared  with  15%  to  17%  for  Del 
Remy  (a  subsidiary  of  General  M 
tors)  and  25%  to  28%  for  market  lea 
er  Globe  Union  (part  of  Johnson  Cc 
trols),  which  is  exclusive  supplier 
Sears.  Gaines  plans  to  contin 
GNB's  emphasis  on  profitable  nich 
such  as  batteries  for  heavy-du 
trucks  and  submarines. 

Two  things  now  work  in  Gain 
favor.  Once  the  buyout  is  complei 
GNB  will  be  one  of  only  two  indepa 
dents  among  the  half-dozen  or  so  Ian 
battery  companies  that  dominate  ti 
market.  (The  other  is  Exide,  recent 


Stan  Gaines  of  GNB  Batteries 
"Got  any  good  ideas!" 


high-energy,  premium-priced  battery. 
But  Gaines  says  no.  What  then?  A  half 
smile.  "Got  any  good  ideas?"  he  asks. 
Gaines  rather  likes  the  name  Light- 
ning Battery,  appropriate  since  GNB's 
logo  is  a  lightning  bolt.  But  a  similar 
name  is  already  in  use. 

By  whatever  name,  GNB  is  a  steady, 
profitable  business.  Last  year  it  lost 


tossed  out  by  Inco  Ltd.)  So  it  may  1 
more  nimble  than  its  competito 
who  must  answer  to  headquarter 
Also,  with  car  sales  down  and  le« 
prices  volatile,  the  battery  indust) 
has  been  going  through  tough  timi 
the  past  two  years.  So,  some  compel 
tors  might  leave  the  field. — J.R.D. 
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ERE  TIME  STANDS  STILL.  AND  THE  MIND  TRAVELS 


"She  may  not  believe  in 
engagements  but  I  think 
I'll  give  her  a  ring  anyway." 


"Next  week  I'm  going 
to  treat  myself  to  a  day 
at  Elizabeth  Arden." 


"We've  both  been  traveling 
so  much  on  business  we  owe 
ourselves  a  weekend  in  Florida." 


Thought  waves  in  flight.  They  take  off  five  miles  high  in  the  sky.  In  that 
rarified  atmosphere  where  people  can  see  things  more  clearly  and  come 
to  conclusions  more  easily.  Why  they  should  do  as  much  for  themselves 

as  they  do  for  their  jobs.  Where  a  couple  could  meet  to  fit  one  long 
weekend  into  two  very  busy  schedules.  When  one  should  succumb  to  a 
romantic  impulse  and  rethink  a  pragmatic  plan.  Ideas  and  decisions 

converge  inflight.  Because  flytime  is  freetime.  The  right  time  to 
communicate  with  today's  time-pressed  business  men  and  women.  In 
that  special  place  above  the  clouds  where  they're  open  to  suggestion 
and  concentrated  on  the  magazines  that  travel  with  them. 
East/West  Network  connects  with  today's  high  powered  business 
travelers  when  they  have  a  lot  more  than  business  on  their  minds. 

eastOwest  network 

Publisher  of  Che  magazines  chat  dominate  the  sky. 
Aboard  Eastern,  United,  Continental,  Republic,  PSA,  Ozark,  USAir,  Pan  Am,  Western  and  Amtrak. 


Rail  contracts 
are  changing 
the  way  America 
moves  freight. 

Throughout  the  U.S.,  hundreds  of  companies 
of  all  sizes  ship  large  quantities  of  a  broad 
variety  of  goods  by  rail  every  year.  They're 
taking  advantage  of  the  innovative  changes 
in  the  way  railroads  do  business.  One 
change  is  the  dramatic  increase  in  contracts 
negotiated  between  railroads  and  their 
customers.  These  contracts  give  rail  users 
predictable  rates,  schedules  and  services, 
and  give  railroads  flexibility  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  highly  competitive  marketplace. 
Contracts  allow  innovative  rates  and  ser- 
vices tailored  to  the  customer's  needs,  and 
railroads  can  make  more  efficient  and 
cost-effective  use  of  rail  equipment. 
America's  modern  freight  railroads  are 
responding  to  the  challenges  of  the  private 
enterprise  system  in  fresh  and  exciting 
ways.  Contracts  with  rail  customers  are  one 
of  those  ways  and  more  than  9,000  have 
been  negotiated  in  the  last  three  years. 
For  more  information,  write:  New  Incentives, 
Dept.  121  ,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  1920  L  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20036. 


ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


IIGHT  RAILROADS 
E  ON  THE  MOVE. 


The  Forbes/Wilshire  5000  Review 


Market  Value  of  Wilshire  5000: 
$1776.9  billion  as  of  10/27/83 


Wilshire  5000  equity  index 
■  The  total  price  of  all  stocks  for  — r 
which  daily  quotations  are  ~~ 


Dow  Jones  industrial  average 

The  total  price  of  30  blue-chip  industrial 
stocks,  adjusted  to  reflect  splits. 
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ikness  before  strength.  The  troubles  of  the  secondary 
les  have  finally  caught  up  with  the  blue  chips.  The 
shire  index  peaked  on  June  24  and  is  now  off  some 
But  over  this  same  period  the  blue  chip  Dow  re- 
ned  flat,  the  Amex  lost  13.3%  and  NASDAQ  weath- 
a  15.6%  decline.  Over  the  last  two  weeks  the  Dow 
astrials  fell  1.5%  and  the  NYSE  declined  3%.  Amex 
es,  meanwhile,  were  off  6.5%  and  NASDAQ  stocks 
ered  a  4.5%  loss.  The  Wilshire  dropped  3.3% . 
he  market  is  showing  little  mercy  for  companies  with 
ppointing  earnings.  The  decline  in  issues  such  as 
ital  Equipment  seems  to  have  sobered  investors.  And 


with  year's  end  approaching,  additional  profit  taking  and 
tax-loss  selling  may  make  the  mood  even  more  gloomy. 

The  longer-term  outlook,  nonetheless,  is  still  encourag- 
ing. The  major  automakers  have  reported  healthy  third- 
quarter  profits,  as  have  Pan  American  and  UAL  in  the 
troubled  airlines  group.  The  decline  in  the  major  indica- 
tors has  also  brought  the  market's  overall  price-to-earn- 
ings  multiple  down.  The  Dow  industrials  are  now  selling 
at  11.9  times  latest  12-month  earnings,  and  the  Wilshire 
multiple  is  14.  What's  more,  if  security  analysts  are  cor- 
rect, 1984  should  be  a  very  profitable  year  for  most  major 
corporations  (see  stoty,  p.  212). 


Close-up  On  The  Equity  Markets 


Performance  of  six  leading  indexes 
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Stock  performance  based  on  five  key  investor  yardsticks 
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ock's  sensitivity  to  overall  market  movement.  High-volatility  issues  have  wide  price  fluctuations,  low-volatility  issues  are  more  stable, 
oantitative  evaluation  of  a  stock's  growth  image,  determined  by  Wilshire  Associates. 


:  All  data  (or  periods  ending  10/27/83.  Prepared  by  Wilshire  Associates,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
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Where  The  Action  Is 


Reverse  technology.  The  technology  sector  took  another 
step  backward,  with  a  5.8%  two-week  loss.  With  giant 
IBM  flexing  its  muscle  in  microcomputers,  investors  are 
worried  about  prospects  for  the  competition.  Capital 
goods,  with  a  4.4%  decline,  was  the  second-poorest-per- 
forming  group.  The  finance  and  energy  sectors,  mean- 
while, registered  two-week  losses  of  3.9%  and  3.5%,  re- 


spectively. As  expected,  most  of  the  major  brokeraj 
firms  reported  lower  earnings.  And  the  oils  have  lc 
much  of  their  summer  sizzle. 

Some  investors  sought  refuge  in  utilities.  Others  lik 
some  favorable  airlines'  earnings  reports,  which  boost 
the  transportation  sector.  These  two  groups  posted  t! 
slimmest  losses  over  the  last  two  weeks. 
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Consumer  nondurable*  and  service 
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What  The  Analysts  Think 


Another  plug  for  utilities.  Even  though  utilities  have  been  experts  have  raised  their  buy  opinions  on  seven  of  the  ni: 
ranked  first  for  months,  analysts  have  become  even  more  Wilshire  sectors.  Only  the  consumer  nondurables  ai 
bullish  of  late.  In  fact,  despite  the  declining  market,  the    finance  sectors  show  minor  setbacks. 
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Opinion  ratings  aie  ranked  on  a  scale  of  1  (strong  buyl  to  5  (strong  sell].  Data  reflect  the  rating  of  1,200  stocks,  while  the  sector  breakdowns  correspond  to  industry  |ro 
views  of  200  institutional  analysts.  The  consensus  of  opinion  graph  is  the  composite     graphed  above  All  figures  are  weighted  for  market  capitalization. 


Note:  All  data  for  periods  ending  10/27/83.  Prepared  by  Wilshire  Associates,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN  HAS 
LEARNED  THE  INC.  MARKET 
WIU.  PROVIDE  MOST  OF 
f  HE  JODS  TO  DRING  DOWN 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


SHOULDN'T  YOU  LEARN  MORE 

ABOUT  INC.? 


In  the  New  York  Times?  President 
agan  said  America's  hope  for  new  jobs 
A/ithin  smaller,  growing  companies, 
ly  one  major  business  magazine  is  writ- 
i  exclusively  for  the  decision-makers 
10  run  these  companies.  As  Mr.  Reagan 
d,  they  represent  a  massive,  fast-grow- 


ing market  that  generates  more  new  jobs 
annually  than  "big  business."  If  you  agree 
that  when  companies  add  new  jobs  they 
need  new  equipment,  new  services,  new 
everything,  please  show  this  page  to  your 
advertising  agency. 


Inc. 

The  magazine  for  growing  companies. 
38  Commercial  Wharf,  Boston,  MA  02110 


•Sunday,  May  15,1983. 


A  loving  family  comfortable  home  JsKt A  MMHk.  merits  worth  keeping  are  w<  n  th 
and  successful  career  are  the  re-  i^^M^mm^^  thoughtful  protection.  The  CNA 
suit  of  the  commitments  we  make  ^Bm^mM^^k.  Insurance  C<  >mpanies  and  the 
throughout  our  lives.  Commitment  is  agents  who  represent  us  understand 

the  key  to  making  our  family  home  and  busi-  this.  We  provide  all  lines  of  insurance... to  help 
ness  what  we  want  them  to  be.  And  commit-         those  who  make  commitments  keep  them. 


CNA  Insurance  Companies/CNA  Plaza/Chicago,  IL  60685  •  Independent  agents  who  represent  CNA  are  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages 
Personal,  Commercial,  Life  and  Health,  Employee  Benefits,  Professional  Liability,  Association  Programs,  Annuities  and  Pensions 


Capital  Markets 


Why  do  so  many  money-smart  people  get 
ttumb  when  it  comes  to  investing? 

DO  MORE  THAN 
KICK  THE  TIRES 


MONEY  &  INVESTMENTS 


By  Ben  Weber  man 


My  cousin  Sam  phoned  the  other 
lay  to  ask  for  an  opinion  about  New 
fork  State  Dormitory  Authority 
Bonds.  He  was  thinking  of  buying 
|l0,000  worth.  This  is  a  man  who 
will  walk  a  mile  to  save  a  dime  in  a 
Supermarket.  Furthermore,  he  is  an 
jccountant,  so  he  is  good  with  num- 
bers and  knows  something  about 
iecurities. 

|  But  when  I  asked  which  Dormi- 
tory project  he  was  thinking  about, 
le  replied:  "I  don't  know.  I  had  a 
tall  from  a  salesman  I  once  bought 
jome  stocks  from.  I  was  happy  with 
lis  stock  selections  so  I  thought  I 
plight  take  a  crack  at  this." 
|  Sam  would  never  buy  a  car  on  the 
•asis  that  the  salesman  was  a  fellow 
jvho  once  sold  him  a  nice  pair  of 
Jhoes.  In  his  business  he  always 
[yarns  his  clients  to  make  sure  they 
piow  what  they're  paying  for.  But 
when  it  comes  to  securities,  it's 
Imazing  how  smart  people  like  Sam 
hall  lay  out  good  money  so  casually, 
they're  willing  to  buy  a  discount 
lond- — low  coupon  and  low  price — 
Ivithout  knowing  the  merchandise. 
J  NY  Dormitory  bonds  are  a  good 
;xample  of  all  this.  At  least  56  fa- 
ilities  have  been  financed  through 
he  New  York  State  Dormitory  Au- 
hority,  a  quasi-governmental  agen- 
y,  since  1979,  and  they  are  all  dif- 
erent.  The  Dormitory  Authority 

ten  Weberman  is  economics  editor  of 
orbes  magazine 


acts  on  behalf  of  higher-education 
schools  and  private  hospitals.  But 
the  securities  issued  to  raise  money 
for  construction  are  not  obligations 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  They  are 
not  even  general  obligations  of  the 
Dormitory  Authority. 

Many  issues  depend  only  on  the 
revenues  of  each  underlying  project 
and  also  have  a  claim  on  the  mort- 
gage of  the  facilities.  Some  high- 
quality  NY  Dorms  have  additional 
backing  of,  say,  GNMA,  a  college 
endowment  or  a  bank  guarantee. 
Many  don't.  Their  ratings  range 
anywhere  from  Aaa  to  Baa. 

About  $2.8  billion  worth  of  these 
bonds  are  currently  outstanding.  Be- 
cause many  are  good  investments, 
most  are  held  in  portfolio.  There  are 
not  too  many  new  NY  Dorm  issues 
in  the  municipal  bond  market  now, 
either.  What  you  find  is  that  a  good 
part  of  the  yield  differential  be- 
tween higher  quality  and  lower 
quality  has  been  wiped  out.  You  can 
buy  an  Aaa-rated  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital 7.75%  bond  due  2015,  GNMA- 
insured,  to  yield  9%,  for  example — 
only  a  little  less  interest  than  a  De- 
partment of  Health  A-minus  8.5% 
coupon  bond  priced  to  yield  9.75%. 
Am  I  getting  through  to  you,  Sam? 

First  things  first,  though.  Any 
analysis  of  a  tax-free  bond  has  to 
start  with  the  willingness  and  abili- 
ty of  the  borrowers  to  repay.  Credit 
analysis  used  to  mean  largely 
"counting  smokestacks" — looking 
at  the  size  and  economic  strength  of 
an  industry  or  an  institution.  Now 
it  means  "counting  church  stee- 
ples," too.  Does  an  obligation  mean 
anything  morally  or  ethically  to 
these  borrowers,  or  is  it  just  a  piece 
of  paper? 

Once  it  has  been  established  that 
the  college,  hospital  or  institutional 
revenues  can  cover  the  debt  service, 
and  that  the  organization's  trustees 


are  serious  about  their  financial  ob- 
ligations, then  look  to  see  whether 
there  is  any  other  backing  for  the 
security.  Again,  NY  Dorms  are  a 
perfect  example  of  how  imporant 
this  is  because  they  are  all  over  the 
lot.  The  Dormitory  Authority  has 
done  business  with  institutions 
ranging  from  Columbia  University 
to  tiny  Hartwick  College.  Colum- 
bia's dormitory  bonds  are  a  general 
obligation,  but  also — other  than  the 
most  recent  issue — offer  a  call  on 
the  school's  endowment  if  dormi- 
tory revenues  fall  short.  But  the 
bonds  of  Hartwick  are  merely  rev- 
enue bonds  backed  by  dormitory 
fees  and  a  mortgage. 

As  an  example  of  the  diverse 
character  of  these' issues,  take  Long 
Island  Jewish-Hillside  Medical 
Center  GNMA-insured  bonds.  They 
are  rated  Aaa  because  of  the  GNMA 
guarantee  on  the  mortgage.  But 
White  Plains  Hospital  bonds  carry  a 
rating  of  A-l  because,  although  this 
is  a  large,  well-financed  institution, 
the  credit  is  derived  solely  from  a 
claim  on  gross  receipts  and  a  mort- 
gage without  additional  guarantees. 
Moreover,  even  though  the  face  of 
the  White  Plains  certificate  carries 
the  words  "New  York  State  Dormi- 
tory Authority,"  this  is  not  an  obli- 
gation of  the  state  of  New  York  or 
even  a  general  obligation  of  the  Dor- 
mitory Authority.  It  is  only  an  obli- 
gation of  the  hospital. 

One  issue,  the  College  of  Insur- 
ance, carries  a  letter  of  credit  from  the 
Bank  of  New  York  as  insurance.  An- 
other, Mount  Vernon  Hospital,  is 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

You  have  to  look  closely  at  selling 
terms,  too.  For  example,  the  Aa- 
rated,  101/s%  bonds  due  2013  of  Co- 
lumbia University  actually  trade  to 
yield  9.5%  to  first  call  in  1994  be- 
cause the  price  is  over  100,  while 
the  Baa-quality,  10%  coupon,  City 
University  2002s  sell  to  yield  10%. 
What  about  that  Baa  rating?  The 
fact  is,  these  bonds  may  be  under- 
rated. Why?  Because  the  state  and 
the  city  of  New  York  each  pays  half 
the  debt  service.  If  the  city  fails  to 
meet  its  commitment,  the  state 
comptroller  can  take  it  out  of  state 
aid  funds  allocated  to  the  city. 

Sam,  even  at  the  ample  fees  you 
charge,you  work  a  long  time  to  earn 
$10,000.  Treat  the  money  with  a 
little  respect,  will  you  please?  ■ 
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Venture  Capital 


In  order  to  flourish,  the  venture  capital 
industry  must  find  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween new  attitudes  and  old  ones. 

EXPERIENCED 
HELP  WANTED 


By  Thomas  P.  Murphy 


One  thing  the  venture  capital  busi- 
ness needn't  worry  about  these  days 
is  money.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
venture  capital.  Successful  venture 
firms  now  get  all  the  money  they 
want.  There  is  also  no  shortage  of 
promising  deals.  Every  venture  firm 
is  surfeit  with  them.  The  problem 
for  the  venture  capital  industry  to- 
day is  finding  the  people  to  handle 
the  deals.  Proposals  pile  up  on  desks 
and  capital  piles  up  in  short-term 
paper  while  the  venture  capitalists 
scramble  to  find  enough  time  to  in- 
vest what  they  have  and  to  monitor 
what  they  already  own.  "What  qual- 
ities do  you  look  for  in  a  venture 
capitalist?"  I  asked  one  very  suc- 
cessful practitioner.  He  laughed: 
"Durability.  I'm  on  a  plane  to  the 
Coast  nearly  every  week." 

There  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  short- 
age of  experienced  venture  capital- 
ists. Salaries  are  one  measure  of  this 
shortage.  Venture  capital  was  once 
an  industry  that  paid  modestly,  and, 
like  the  clergy,  its  people  looked  for 
their  reward  in  a  distant  future. 
Now,  a  venture  capitalist  asks  for 
the  best  of  both  worlds:  A  fortyish 
general  partner  candidate  with  solid 
experience  commands  $100,000  to 
$175,000  a  year  and  (and  this  is 
where  it's  really  at)  some  meaning- 
ful part  of  the  firm's  "carried  inter- 
est." Carried  interest  is  a  venture 


Thomas  P.  Murpby  heads  a  venture  capital 
firm,  Partnersfjip  Dankist,  Stamford.  Conn 
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fund's  20%  to  30%  share  of  the  prof- 
its. That  should  amount  to  multi- 
millions  when  a  fund  is  liquidated 
seven  to  ten  years  out.  What  ex- 
traordinary qualities  make  venture 
capitalists  worth  as  much  as  suc- 
cessful ballplayers  or  senior  part- 
ners in  big  law  firms? 

Dr.  Joan  Irish  of  Knight  &  Irish,  a 
New  York-based  recruiting  firm 
that  specializes  in  venture  capital- 
ists, finds  that  institutions  hiring 
venture  capitalists  are  impressed  by 
academic  credentials.  An  engineer- 
ing degree  in  conjunction  with  an 
M.B.A.  is  most  reassuring.  Analyt- 
ical skills — the  ability  to  research 
and  to  think  rationally  about  com- 
plicated and  interrelated  prob- 
lems— are  important.  But,  given  the 
backgrounds  of  the  people  contend- 
ing for  these  jobs,  those  skills  are 
almost  taken  for  granted. 

Another  skill  isn't.  Corporations 
and  banks,  which  are  just  starting 
venture  funds,  are  insecure  about 
their  abilities  to  negotiate  venture 
deals  with  entrepreneurs.  They  put 
a  high  value  on  people  with  experi- 
ence doing  it.  With  that  goes  some- 
thing usually  articulated  as  "tough- 
ness." If  they  are  asked  to  define  it, 
says  Joan  Irish,  they  will  often  say  it 
is  the  willingness  to  fire  the  entre- 
preneur if  things  don't  work  out. 

Company  presidents  in  high-tech 
industries,  those  who  have  been 
around  the  track  for  a  couple  of  laps 
anyway,  are  aware  of  this,  too.  They 
are  beginning  to  ask  for  their  own 
risk  insurance  in  the  form  of  very 
high  salaries  and  lots  of  equity 
when  asked  to  go  in  and  bail  out  a 
venture-capital-backed  company 
that  is  in  trouble.  As  one  of  them 
told  a  recruiter:  "If  you  think  I'm 
going  in  there  and  bust  my  butt  70 
hours  a  week  just  to  make  a  couple 
of  junior  birdmen  rich,  you  are 
wrong." 


MONEY  &  INVESTMENTS 


In  fact,  the  two  attitudes — that  of 
the  "tough"  venture  capitalist  and 
of  the  entrepreneur  who  wants  his 
right  now,  because  he  knows  the 
venture  capitalists  will  fire  him  ' 
without  a  second  thought  if  things 
sour — may  show  how  the  venture  I 
industry  has  subtly  changed  course. 
They  define  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween investors  and  the  manage- 
ments they  are  financing. 

What  was  the  old  attitude?  The 
one  that  gave  the  industry  the  suc- 
cesses it  is  trading  on  today? 

The  old  style — the  most  success- 
ful one  anyway — was  a  partnership! 
between  the  venture  capitalist  and 
the  management  of  a  company. 
Most  venture  capitalists  viewed 
themselves  as  going  into  business 
with  an  entrepreneur.  This  meant  a 
long-term  relationship  with  both 
parties  contributing  as  best  they 
could  to  a  mutual  enterprise.  In  the 
venture  capitalist's  case,  the  contri- 
bution, beyond  money,  was  sea-i 
soned  judgment,  broad  contacts  and 
perspective. 

For  that  kind  of  relationship  toi 
work,  the  entrepreneur  had  to  trust 
and  maybe  even  like  the  venture 
capitalist.  This  also  meant,  short  of  1 1 
an  extreme  situation,  the  venture  II 
capitalist  couldn't  fire  the  entrepre-  I 
neur.  After  all,  an  entrepreneur  |J 
won't  confide  in  someone  who  may 
use  the  information  to  kick  him  out  |l 
of  the  company.  By  the  same  token,  j 
a  venture  capitalist  cannot  help  a  ! 
company  much  unless  management  { 
is  open  and  honest,  which  means  it  I 
trusts  the  venture  capitalist. 

This  open  and  trusting  relation-  r 
ship  reflects  my  own  experience  I 
and  the  successful  experience  of  a  I 
lot  of  today's  top  venture  people.  I 
Are  these  notions  obsolete  in  this  j 
age  of  the  fast  ramp  up  and  quick  | 
cash  out?  Maybe. 

But  the  vexing  question  is:  Can  J 
we  quickly  develop  and  train — in 
business  schools,  for  example — a  [ 
new,  and  much  bigger,  generation  of  | 
venture  capitalists?  My  answer  is:  I 
No.  I  don't  think  we  can.  Hard-edge  I 
talk,    toughness,    represent    the  | 
wrong  start.  Try  maturity,  integrity,  I  j 
shrewdness,  empathy  with  entre- 1 1 
preneurs.  Those  qualities  take  time 
to  nurture  and  they  are  the  ones  [  i 
that  count.  Here'a  profession  where 
top-notch  practitioners  will  -be  in  I] 
short  supply  for  a  long  time  to  j 
come.  ■ 
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Value  Line  Pinpoints... 


Or  how  to  be  a  Bull  and  a  Bear  at  the  same  time 


,r>ng  the  1700  stocks  under  intensive  year-round  review  by 
£  e  Line's  70  research  specialists,  only  89  now  offer  this 
dbination:  (Value  Line  9/16/83.) 

Each  of  these  stocks  is  now  accorded  a  superior  rank  (Group 
1  or  2)  by  Value  Line  for  Probable  Market  Performance  in  the 
next  12  months.  This  means  we  think  they  will  give  stronger 
price  performance  than  the  average  of  all  1700  stocks  no  mat- 
ter which  way  the  market  goes  during  the  year  ahead. 
Each  is  also  accorded  a  superior  rank  (Group  1  or  2)  by  Value 
Line  for  Safety.  The  Safety  rank  is  based  on  the  stock's  price 
stability  and  the  company's  financial  strength  (each  of  which 
is  also  ranked  separately). 

i  e  opinion  of  Value  Line  research,  this  handful  of  stocks  offers 
i  stors  some  of  the  best  opportunities  to  capitalize  on  a  rising 
i  ket  in  1984  and— at  the  same  time— retain  superior  protection 
i  ie  event  of  a  general  decline. 

Lpdated  Every  Week 

i  y  week  Value  Line's  regular  Summary  &  Index  presents  up- 
3  ate  ratings  of  EACH  of  1700  stocks  relative  to  all  others,  as 
)  ws  .  .  . 

))ank  for  Relative  Probable  Price  Performance  in  the  Next  12 
/lonths— ranging  from  1  (Highest)  down  to  5  (Lowest). 

]  lank  for  Investment  Safety  (from  1  down  to  5). 

)  istimated  yield  in  the  Next  12  Months  (100  stocks  offer  yields 
If  9.8%  and  up— Value  Line  9/16/83). 

;  Estimated  Appreciation  Potentiality  in  the  Next  3  to  5  Years— 
showing  the  future  "target"  price  range  and  the  percentage 
>rice  change  indicated.  (100  stocks  are  in  the  100%  to  265% 
ange— Value  Line  9/16/83.) 

I  Current  price  and  P/E,  plus  estimated  annual  earnings  and 
lividends  in  current  12  months.  Also  the  stock's  Beta, 
ery  latest  available  quarterly  earnings  results,  and  estimated 
uarterly  earnings  twelve  months  in  advance,  and  dividends, 
>gether  with  year-earlier  comparisons. 

ddition,  each  of  the  1 700  stocks  is  the  subject  of  a  comprehen- 
i  new  full-page  Rating  &  Report  at  least  once  every  three 
iths— including  22  series  of  vital  financial  and  operating 
istics  going  back  15  years  and  estimated  3  to  5  years  into  the 
re. 

PECIAL  OFFER 

)  member  of  your  household  has  had  a  subscription  to  Value 
)  in  the  last  two  years,  you  can  now  receive  the  complete  Value 
)  Investment  Survey  for  the  next  10  weeks  for  only  $37  (about 
the  regular  rate).  We  make  this  special  offer  because  we  have 
id  that  a  high  percentage  of  those  who  try  Value  Line  for  a 
rt  period  stay  with  it  on  a  long-term  basis.  The  increased  cir- 
ition  enables  us  to  provide  this  service  for  far  less  than  would 
e  to  be  charged  our  long-term  subscribers  were  their  number 
iller.  Your  trial  will  include  the  following: 

ERY  WEEK  a  new  SUMMARY  A  INDEX  faction  (40  pages) . . . 

wing  the  current  ratings  of  1 700  stocks  for  future  relative  Price 
formance  and  Safety— together  with  their  Estimated  Yields 
I  the  latest  earnings,  dividends  and  P/E  data. 

ERY  WEEK  a  new  RATINGS  ft  REPORTS  taction  (144  pages) 

with  full-page  analyses  of  about  130  stocks.  During  the  course 
•very  13  weeks,  new  full-page  reports  like  this  are  issued  on  all 
'0  stocks,  replacing  and  updating  the  previous  reports  which 
be  sent  to  you  already  filed  in  your  binder  as  a  bonus.  Filing 
es  less  than  a  minute  a  week.  All  this  material  is  so  organized  in 
ir  binder  that  you  can  quickly  turn  to  a  continually  updated 
ort  on  almost  any  leading  stock. 


EVERY  WEEK  a  new  SELECTION  ft  OPINION  taction  . . .  with  a 
detailed  analysis  of  an  Especially  Recommended  Stock— plus  a 
wealth  of  investment  background  including  the  Value  Line  Com- 
posite Average  of  more  than  1700  stocks. 


Plus  This  Bonus-.- 
vaiue  Line's  complete  2000-page 
Investors  Reference  Service,  with  our 
latest  full-page  reports  on  all  stocks  under 
review— fully  indexed  for  your  immediate 
reference— to  be  updated  by  new  reports 
sent  weekly. 

And  This  Bonus, Too., 

The  72-page  booklet,  "A  Subscriber's 
Guide,"  which  explains  how  even  In- 
experienced Investors  can  apply  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  professional  research  to 
their  own  portfolios  by  focusing  on  only 
two  unequivocal  ratings,  one  for  Time- 
liness (Performance  in  the  next  12 
months),  the  other  for  Safety. 


A  Subscriber's  Guide 
by 

Arnold  Bernhard 
Research  Chairman 


Money"  Back  Guarantee 

You  take  no  risk  in  accepting  this  special  offer.  If  you  are  not 
completely  satisfied  with  The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey,  just 
return  the  material  you  have  received  within  30  days  for  a  full  re- 
fund of  your  fee. 

This  subscription  is  tax-deductible  if  utilized  to  aid  in  the  manage- 
ment of  your  investments. 


CALL  TOLL-FREE: 
If  you  have  Master  Card,  American  Express  or  Visa, 
phone  1-800-331-1750  (operator  13)  24  hrs.  7  days  a  week. 


THE  VALUE  LINE  INVESTMENT  SURVEY 

Value  Line.  Inc.,  711  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

Dept.  416G21 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

□  Begin  my  10-week  trial  subscription  for  $37  to  The  Value  Line 
Survey  (limited  once  to  any  household  every  two  years)  and  send 
me  the  two  bonuses  listed  above. 

ONE  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION 

□  Begin  my  1-Year  (52  issues)  subscription  for  $365  and  send  me 
the  two  bonuses  listed  above.  There  are  no  restrictions  with  this  an- 
nual subscription. 

SPECIAL  EXTRA  BONUS 

A  pocket-size  CREDIT  CARD  LCD  CALCULATOR 
given  to  you  when  you  order  The  Value  Line  Invest- 
ment Survey  for  one  year. 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed.  □  Please  charge  to:  □  American  Exp 

□  Master  Card  □  Visa  Expiration  Date  

Account  #  .  

This  subscription  is  tax-deductible  and  non-assignable. 

(N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax.)  Allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 


Signature 

Name 

Address 

Apt.  No. 

City 

State 

Zip 

Stock  Trends 


MONEY  &  INVESTMENTS 


Last  issue  I  gave  my  views  on  home  com- 
puters. This  time  more  about  the  prospects 
of  some  of  the  industry's  companies. 

HIT  THE  DEC 


By  Ann  C.  Brown 


If  it  wasn't  exactly  a  full-blown  Oc- 
tober Massacre,  the  tenth  month 
scared  many  investors  clean  out  of  a 
mixed  bag  of  stocks,  from  the 
mighty  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
and  Merrill  Lynch  to  a  long  list  of 
o-t-c  companies,  including  Impell, 
Microdyne  and  KinderCare  Learn- 
ing. The  sharp  drop  in  DEC,  the 
world's  second-largest  computer 
company,  probably  did  the  greatest 
damage  to  already  jittery  nerves.  A 
22-point  one-day  decline  catches 
the  eye — particularly  the  eye  of  in- 
vestors holding  similar  stocks  of  no- 
where near  comparable  quality. 

Clearly,  there  were  a  lot  of  long- 
termers  looking  for  reasons  to  log 
their  gains,  and  eager  brokers  egging 
them  on  in  order  to  boost  sagging 
commissions.  Also  selling  were 
holders  of  stock  in  those  companies 
whose  bookkeeping  practices  were 
publicly  scrutinized  by  that  new 
brand  of  financial  analyst — the  ac- 
countant cum  ax  murderer. 

Not  helping  were  interest  rates 
that  were  supposed  to  go  down  and 
didn't  and  which  probably  won't 
since  the  sneak  preview  puts  the  Q3 
GNP  up  7.9%— a  high-side  figure. 
The  money  supply,  as  measured 
weekly  by  Ml,  is  more  monetarily 
meaningless  tha  usual  but  its  psy- 
chological    symbolism,  coupled 


Ann  C.  Brown  is  clrief  executive  officer  of  the 
equity  advisory  and  portfolio  management 
firm  of  AC.  Brown  &  Associates. 


with  probable  rising  velocity, 
should  guarantee  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  do  little  if  anything 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

A  rough  tally  shows  more  1983 
and  1984  earnings  estimates  being 
revised  downward,  which  suggests 
that  the  DJI  could  encounter  con- 
siderable resistance  from  the  super- 
stitious and  nonsuperstitious  alike, 
as  the  average  approaches  1300.  The 
market  could  conceivably  trade  be- 
tween 1200  and  1300  on  the  Dow 
for  several  months,  at  least  until 
investors  get  a  better  fix  on  1984. 

Last  issue  I  told  you  what  I 
thought  of  the  immediate  future  of 
home  computers  (not  much)  and  be- 
gan a  brief  analysis  of  some  of  the 
major  makers  of  microcomputers, 
starting  with  IBM  and  Apple  Com- 
puter. To  continue,  although  I  pre- 
fer to  wait  for  a  little  more  shake  in 
the  shakeout,  Wang  Labs  (31),  looks 
more  and  more  like  a  definite  survi- 
vor, since  its  small  computers  are 
designed  for  the  office  user.  In  early 
October  the  company  displayed 
new  hardware  and  software  prod- 
ucts that  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. Wang  Labs  continues  to  suc- 
cessfully maintain  its  symbiotic  re- 
lationship with  IBM  by  providing 
systems  and  products  that  comple- 
ment and  enhance  its  elephantine 
competitor/host.  For  fiscal  1984 
Wang  Labs  could  earn  $1.55  per 
share  and  grow  at  a  30%  rate. 

Coleco  (26),  with  its  just-out 
Adam  computer  system,  is  a  big 
question  mark  in  my  mind,  in  spite 
of  its  handful  of  ardent  supporters. 
In  the  first  place,  the  shipments  of 
the  Adam  were  too  few  and  too  late 
to  make  much  of  an  effect  this 
Christmas  season.  Second,  I  wonder 
how  seriously  prospective  buyers 
will  take  this  expensive  ($600)  prod- 
uct made  by  a  toy  company  whose 
current  bestselling  product  is  the 


Cabbage  Patch  Kids  doll  line.  Earn- 
ings estimates  have  been  whittled) 
down  weekly,  with  $3-plus  peri 
share  estimated  for  1983,  up  mod-l 
estly  from  $2.90  last  year. 

NCR  Corp.  (122)  appears  to  be  cash- 
ing in  on  computers  as  a  result  of) 
the  company's  long  and  successful 
history  of  serving  the  office  market. 
Earnings  per  share  for  1983  could  be 
$10.35  and  possibly  $12.60  in  1984. 
At  10  times  next  year's  earnings  the 
stock  is  ahead  of  its  traditional  mul- 
tiple. Nevertheless,  NCR  has  itsl 
foot  in  enough  doors  to  assure  the 
company  a  friendly  reception  for  itsi 
products  and  services. 

If  NCR  is  a  little  rich,  consider 
Tandy  (37)  or  Hewlett-Packard  (35),: 
where  you  can  buy  three  shares  for 
the  price  of  one.  Over  the  years,  1 
have  liked  Tandy  from  $11  to  $59 
and  see  no  reason  to  desert  the  com 
pany  now  simply  because  the  in 
vestment  community  is  suffering 
from  IBM-itis.  Tandy  is  a  low-cost 
producer  with  the  added  advantage 
of  its  extensive  Radio  Shack  distri- 
bution and  service  network.  Unlike 
the  competition,  Tandy  has  out-i 
standing  retail  experience,  which 
may  come  in  handy  during  the  in- 
evitable promotion  and  price  wars. 
Tandy  could  earn  around  $3  20  for 
the  year  ending  June  1984  and  $3.85i 
for  fiscal  1985. 

Hewlett-Packard  still  looks  ex- 
pensive to  me,  although  investors 
have  always  tended  to  view  thei 
company  as  a  class  act.  At  18  timesi 
this  year's  (October  fiscal)  estimat- 
ed earnings  of  $2.04  per  share  and  16 
times  next  year's  estimated  EPS  of 
$2.25,  H-P  is  no  bargain  compared 
with  Tandy,  whose  earnings  record 
is  equally  impressive  and  whose  es- 
timated earnings  growth  rate  is  the 
same  20% -plus. 

Finally,  Digital  F.quipment  Corp.'s 
(65)  stock  price  has  been  cut  in  half, 
to  near  its  1982  low  of  $61  on  lower 
earnings.  DEC  suddenly  finds  itself 
without  friends  as  analysts  and  in- 
stitutions scurry  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  a  loser.  Sure,  the 
company  has  problems,  but  its  sales 
are  still  in  the  billions  and  the  com- 
pany will  muddle  through.  Inves- 
tors might  consider  buying  a  third 
of  their  position  in  DEC  at  current 
prices,  another  third  toward  the  end 
of  December  tax-selling  and  com- 
pleting the  buy  when  Q2  fiscal  1984 
earnings  are  announced.  ■ 
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Whole  Life      Universal  Life 


3nly  Adjustable  Life  II 
gives  you  the  best 
of  all  three! 


i  ustable  Life  II  from  The  Bankers  Life  of 
I  Moines  gives  you  a  combination  of 
£  lefits  no  other  single  policy  can  match. 
I  term!  Not  whole  life!  Not  universal  life! 
:  the  cost  may  be  no  more  than  you  might 
:  ■  for  a  traditional  term  policy! 

)u  need  life  insurance,  don't  overlook 
i  se  benefits  most  people  need  to  keep 
■r  life  insurance  program  under  control 
If  their  entire  life. 

■  proved  Dividends.  Now  this  revolu- 
:  lary  new  kind  of  policy  is  better  than 
i  r  because  your  policy  dividends  reflect 
rent  yields  on  investments.  At  today's 
h  returns,  this  means  bigger  dividends 
i  a  lower  net  cost.  It's  what  you  would 
>ect  from  a  company  that's  known  for 
ng  policyowners  the  maximum  protec- 
1  for  their  premium  payments. 

anges  to  Fit  Your  Needs.  As  many 
es  as  necessary  you  can,  within  limits, 
>e  or  lower  your  payments,  increase  or 
:rease  your  coverage,  lengthen  or  shorten 
protection  period.  In  effect,  you're  able 
second  guess"  what  your  needs  will  be 
lie  future. 


THE 
BANKERS 
LIFE 


BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY    DES  MOINES,  IOWA  50307 


Provides  Whole  Life  Advantages  At 
the  Price  of  Term.  You  can  move  freely 
between  the  low  cost,  temporary  protection 
of  term  insurance  and  the  long  range,  cash 
value  advantages  of  whole  life.  But  since 
every  Adjustable  Life  II  policy  earns  dividends, 
they  can  be  used  to  lengthen  the  period  of 
coverage.  This  gives  you  the  low  cost  benefit 
of  pure  protection  plus  the  level  premium 
payments  of  a  whole  life  policy.  No  other 
kind  of  life  insurance  can  provide  this  benefit. 

Protects  Against  Inflation.  Adjustable 
Life's  Cost-of-Living  option  allows,  within 
limits,  the  face  value  of  your  policy  to  grow 
automatically  every  three  years  to  offset 
increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

If  you  doubt  that  Adjustable  Life  II  can  do  all 
we  claim,  your  agent  can  tell  you  more  about 
this  revolutionary  new  kind  of  insurance. 

Otherwise,  call  the  local  office  of 
The  Bankers  Life  of  Des  Moines, 
or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


THE  BANKERS  LIFE,  Consumer  Services 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50307 

Please  send  me  more  information 
about  Adjustable  Life  II. 

rw\E  
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•M  iDRI  SS. 


CITY_ 


STATE. 
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Observations 


MONEY  &  INVESTMENTS 


By  Ashby  Bladen 


Deflation  is  politically  unthinkable,  but  it 
may  have  become  financially  inevitable. 


TOO  LATE? 


likely  to  be  much  more  dramatic. 
Inflation  is  a  self-accelerating  pro- 
cess that  brings  rising  debt-service 
burdens  and  worsening  financial 
troubles  in  its  wake.  So  when  it 
stops  accelerating,  it  usually  turns 
into  its  opposite— deflation — in- 
stead of  going  away  peacefully.  De- 
flation means  unemployment, 
bankruptcies,  falling  incomes.  It 
does  not  get  politicians  reelected. 

Since  the  1930s,  government  poli- 
cy has  aimed  to  reduce  financial 
risks  by  insuring  bank  deposits, 
guaranteeing  mortgage  loans  and 
maintaining  full  employment.  It  did 
not  occur  to  the  politicians  that  by 
reducing  the  risks  they  were  also 
undermining  the  discipline  of  pru- 
dence that  restrained  borrowers  and 
lenders  alike  from  indulging  in  an 
inflationary  overexpansion  of  cred- 
it. The  virtual  disappearance  of  that 
discipline  is  the  main  reason  the 
besetting  problem  of  the  last  40 
years  has  been  inflation. 

What  is  true  of  domestic  borrow- 
ing and  spending  is  also  true  inter- 
nationally. In  the  past  nations  bor- 
rowed abroad  to  finance  capital  in- 
vestments, not  as  a  means  of 
consuming  more  than  they  produce. 
But  after  both  world  wars  many  dev- 
astated or  defeated  countries  had  no 
choice,  and  since  the  1973  oil 
shock,  borrowing  to  maintain  do- 
mestic standards  of  living  has  be- 
come a  way  of  life.  By  now  many 
countries  clearly  cannot  carry  the 
burden  of  their  scheduled  debt-ser- 
vice payments,  except  by  doing  the 
unthinkable — drastically  lowering 
their  national  standard  of  living. 

Governments  can  avoid  domestic 
deflation  almost  indefinitely  by  us- 
ing their  own  credit  to  bail  out  the 
overextended  borrowers  whose  ne- 
cessitous selling  would  otherwise 
cause  prices  to  fall.  Whether  the 
same  thing  can  be  done  internation- 


It  is  remarkable  how  calmly  the 
U.S.  securities  markets  are  shrug- 
ging off  the  spreading  international 
financial  chaos,  which  is  terrifying- 
ly  reminiscent  of  the  early  1930s. 
Those  reassured  by  the  strong  stock 
market  should  remember  that  the 
market  also  scaled  new  peaks  in 
1929,  long  after  anybody  who  looks 
at  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  a 
credit  analyst  would  have  conclud- 
ed that  serious  trouble  was  brewing. 
In  1929  few  people  understood  what 
was  going  on. 

I  don't  think  many  people  clearly 
understand  what  is  happening  today 
either,  but  we  do  have  that  earlier 
experience  to  look  back  on.  The  fact 
that  obvious  parallels  are  being  ig- 
nored suggests  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  something  new  has 
completely  changed  the  picture. 
That  new  thing  is  the  post- 1930s' 
political  will  to  avoid  depression 
and  deflation  at  any  cost. 

The  markets  reflect  a  firm  con- 
viction that  political  policy  will  be 
able  to  contain  the  international  fi- 
nancial problems  at  the  cost  of  seri- 
ous but  not  ruinous  inflation  in  this 
country.  The  going  level  of  yields  in 
the  bond  market  discounts  about  an 
8%  inflation  rate  during  the  foresee- 
able future.  In  fact,  the  outcome  is 

Ashby  Bladen  is  senior  vice  president  for 
investments  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  and  author  of  How  to  Cope 
with  the  Developing  Financial  Crisis. 


ally  remains  to  be  seen.  The  deci- 
sion to  bail  out  the  ovenndebted 
countries  by  the  wholesale  creation 
of  credit  is  a  political  one  that  has 
not  yet  been  made.  Indeed,  it  will 
have  to  be  made  by  politicians  who 
are  only  now  beginning  to  grasp  the 
enormity  of  the  problem. 

Even  if  a  bailout  succeeds,  it  risks 
a  serious  intensification  of  world- 
wide inflation.  Why  so?  Because  the 
motive  for  prudence  in  internation- 
al finance  will  be  wiped  out,  just  as 
it  has  already  been  wiped  out  in 
domestic  finance.  That  is  exactly 
what  has  been  happening  since 
1973.  Now  we  are  stuck  with  a  bur- 
den of  international  debt-service 
payments  that  is  unmanageable 
both  because  of  its  own  weight  and 
because  of  political  complications. 

The  complications  parallel  those 
of  the  early  1930s.  After  World  War 
I,  Britain  tried  to  reestablish  its  po- 
sition as  the  world's  banker.  But  the 
political  stage  for  default  was  set 
when  Germany  and  Austria  formed 
a  customs  union  that  annoyed  their 
creditors,  and  chaos  began  in  1931 
when  the  Kredit-Anstalt  Bank  got 
into  trouble. 

Foreigners  tried  to  pull  their  de- 
posits out,  but  Germany  was  more 
interested  in  financing  rearmament 
than  in  paying  her  debts.  When  Ger- 
many blocked  foreign  withdrawals, 
it  became  obvious  that  Britain 
would  also  have  trouble  paying  her 
foreign  debts.  That  touched  off  a  run 
on  the  pound  sterling,  and  after  it 
was  floated  in  September,  interna- 
tional credit  virtually  disappeared. 

Today  political  problems  with 
loans  to  the  Communist  Bloc  are 
obvious,  and  last  year  Argentina 
went  to  war  with  her  traditional 
banker,  Britain.  Inflation  is  now  ac- 
celerating toward  hyperinflation  in 
several  of  the  overindebted  coun- 
tries, but  the  external  value  of  their 
currency  is  dropping  faster.  That 
makes  their  exports  cheaper  and 
makes  their  imports  prohibitively 
expensive.  So  it  improves  their  abil- 
ity to  earn  foreign  exchange  and  ser- 
vice their  debts,  but  it  also  means 
that  their  domestic  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  falling.  Soon  they  will  be 
tempted  to  emulate  Germany  in 
1931  and  block  payment  on  their 
foreign  debts. 

The  political  will  to  avoid  defla- 
tion clearly  exists,  but  it  is  not  so 
clear  that  there  is  a  financial  way.  ■ 
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GROWTH  MARKETS  IN  1984 

rhe  expert  economists  and  mighty  computers  of  DRI  -  McGraw-Hill's  macroeconomic  model  facility 
-  have  identified  the  targets  for  International  Management's  circulation  growth.  They  should  be 
/our  growth  targets  too!  Using  ten  different  criteria  DRI  have  selected  those  countries  and  industries 
n  each  region  of  the  world  with  above  average  growth  indications  over  the  next  3  to  5  years. 


GROW  WITH  US 

Starting  January  1984  we  will  deliver  increased  decision-taking  audiences  in  key  growth  markets  - 
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Commodities 
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Finding  a  good  market  letter  is  as  tough 
as  picking  a  good  trade.  Bruce  Babcock 
has  found  a  way  to  simplify  the  task. 

GETTING  GOOD 
INFORMATION 


By  Stanley  W.  Angrist 


Information  is  the  lifeblood  of  com- 
modity traders.  The  informed  trader 
has  a  clear  advantage  over  the  unin- 
formed. Most  commodity  traders 
recognized  this  fact  early  in  their 
trading  careers  and  so  subscribe  to 
one  or  more  advisory  services.  The 
list  of  such  services  is  long  and  grow- 
ing. So  the  trader  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  picking  a  service  that  fits 
his  or  her  pocketbook,  style  of  trad- 
ing and  taste  for  risk — and  has  a  good 
track  record.  If  a  trader  intends  to 
get  most  of  his  trading  ideas  from  the 
service  he  subscribes  to,  the  choice 
of  a  service  is  more  critical  than  the 
choice  of  what  to  trade. 

Heretofore,  traders  could  learn 
about  the  quality  of  various  advisory 
letters  only  by  subscribing  to  them 
and  then  trading,  or  at  least  paper 
trading,  the  recommendations  giv- 
en. Now  there  is  an  alternative. 
Bruce  Babcock  Jr.  offers  considerable 
help  in  a  very  sensible  way.  Since 
the  first  of  the  year  he  has  published 
a  monthly  letter,  77*?  Commodity 
Traders  Consumer  Report.  His  publi- 
cation tracks  in  careful  detail  26 
advisory  letters  for  his  readers.  That 
is,  Babcock  paper  trades  every  rec- 
ommendation made  in  the  26  letters 
just  as  if  he  were  a  subscriber  to 
those  letters.  He  then  generates  a 
careful,  independent  track  record  of 


Stanley  W  Angrist  is  a  commodity  specula- 
tor, consultant  and  longtime  observer  of  the 
commodity  markets. 


the  recommendations  given. 

Indeed,  at  first  glance  it  appears 
that  you  are  getting  more  informa- 
tion than  you  can  really  use  on  each 
service,  but,  with  a  little  study,  you 
will  observe  that  the  CTCR  gives  ev- 
erything needed  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent choice  in  letters.  For  example, 
it  lists  the  minimum  margin  needed 
to  trade  all  recommendations  made 
by  each  letter.  In  that  way,  a  pro- 
spective subscriber  knows  in  ad- 
vance whether  he  will  have  to  pick 
and  choose  among  the  recommend- 
ed trades  or  whether  his  account 
can  handle  all  trades  suggested.  The 
letter  also  gives  the  number  of 
trades  recommended  and  what  the 
success  of  those  trades  was.  CTCR 
also  lists  the  average  profit  per  prof- 
itable trade  and  the  average  loss  per 
losing  trade.  In  addition,  the  size  of 
the  best  trade  and  the  worst  trade 
are  given.  Last,  Babcock  gives  the 
net  profit  or  loss  on  all  closed  trades 
as  well  as  the  equity  on  trades  not 
yet  closed  out.  All  of  these  num- 
bers, except  for  the  open  equity 
number,  are  given  for  the  last 
month,  the  last  three  months  and 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

A  recent  issue  showed  that  1 7  of 
the  26  services  followed  had  accu- 
mulative profit  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  when  open  equity  was 
included,  while  19  of  26  were  profit- 
able based  on  closed  trades.  Since  the 
first  of  this  year,  on  a  closed-trade 
basis,  the  best  market  letter  showed 
cumulative  profits  of  more  than 
$20,000  on  a  minimum  margin  of 
$2 1, 100.  The  market  letter  least  suc- 
cessful had  a  cumulative  loss  of 
$15,000.  The  least  expensive  letter 
had  the  highest  profit  per  trade — 
over  $1,000,  perhaps  because  it  had 
recommended  only  16  trades  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  On  bal- 
ance, then,  I  would  judge  that  the 
advisory  services  followed  do  better 


than  the  average  speculator.  Bu 
then  again,  they  should,  becaust 
they  go  about  their  tasks  in  a  mor 
professional  manner.  Most  usei 
stops  to  limit  their  losses,  and  the} 
seemed  to  control  their  trades,  rath 
er  than  the  other  way  around. 

Babcock  also  provides  a  descripjj 
tion  of  a  trading  method  that  he  haifl 
found  interesting  or  useful.  He  thei 
offers  to  provide  the  operating  de 
tails  for  the  system  to  his  subscrib 
ers  for  $26.  Many  of  the  systems  h« 
describes  have  sold  earlier  for  hun 
dreds  or  even  thousands  of  dollars. 

Traders  who  want  the  assistana 
of  a  market  letter  could  do  a  lo 
worse  than  spending  $96  for  a  year' 
charter  subscription  to  Commodir 
Traders  Consumer  Report,  1731  Howt 
Ave.,  Suite  149,  P.  O.  Box  254480 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95825. 

In  a  normal  year  wheat  lose:  I 
ground  relative  to  corn  from  latt  I 
October  until  the  following  sumiB 
mer.  This  year  has  been  anythinjl 
but  normal,  because  of  the  droughtjl 
Therefore,  it  pays  to  look  at  whall 
happens  in  exceptional  years.  Therijl 
have  been  six  such  years  since  1970| 
In  those  years  wheat  made  a  counl 
terseasonal  move  and  gained  oi  II 
corn  during  the  time  period  del 
scribed.  In  the  six  years  in  whiclfl 
wheat  made  counterseasonal  move;! 
(1970,  1973,  1974,  1977,  1978  anij 
1980)  wheat  never  failed  to  gain  a  j 
least  8  cents  on  corn,  based  on  lati  I 
October's  price  difference.  Sinai 
1970  wheat's  biggest  gain  was  S'M 
cents  ($4,100  per  spread)  in  19741 
The  average  gain  for  the  six  counter  I 
seasonal-move  years  was  33  cent:! 
($1,650  per  spread). 

I  would  try  to  buy  July  wheat  ail 
no  more  than  a  25-cent  premium  tc|j 
July  corn,  risking  no  more  than  *  I 
cents  from  my  entry  point  ($400  pe  I 
spread).  I  would  look  for  a  profit  oil 
at  least  24  cents  ($1,200  per  spread)! 
The  margin  on  this  trade  is  $1,2501 
while  the  round-turn  commissioil 
s.hould  be  about  $100. 

Correction:  In  my  column  of  Octl 
24  I  described  a  vertical  bear  spreaclj 
in  DM  options.  What  I  failed  tell 
state  was  that  the  trade  involved  tht  I J 
use  of  call  options;  I  simply  used  thtl 
word  "options."  It  turns  out  thai 
the  spread  could  also  be  done  witM 
puts,  but  for  reasons  of  market  liH 
quidity,  calls  are  preferred.  ■ 
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Stock  Trends 


believe  that  bond  yields  are  likely  to 
iecline  during  the  first  half  of  1984.  But 
vot  to  new  cyclical  lows. 

DEATH  RATTLE 


By  Richard  B.  Hoey 


[he  stock  market  remains  in  a  cy- 
[ical  bull  market.  True,  it's  en- 
leshed  in  a  long  corrective  phase  at 
resent,  but  we  expect  that  to  reach 
s  climax  within  the  next  few 
lonths.  In  contrast,  the  cyclical 
lull  market  in  the  bond  market  is 
ver.  But  we  are  building  momen- 
um  for  a  major  bear  market  rally  in 
lie  first  half  of  1984. 
I  The  benchmark  for  the  U.S.  bond 
larket  is  the  yield  on  current  cou- 
on,  30-year  U.S.  government  bonds 
dth  25-year  call  protection.  Yields 
n  such  bonds  were  below  9%  in 
arly  1979,  then  surged  to  above 
3%  in  early  1980,  plunged  to 
.43%  in  June  1980  and  then  surged 
o  their  peak  level  of  15.2%  at  the 
ad  of  September  1981.  Long-term 
jaders  of  Forbes  may  remember 
ly  column  "Last  Chance  This  Cen- 
iary"  (May  25,  1981),  in  which  I 
:ated,  "I  personally  believe  that  the 
eak  in  long-term  interest  rates 
cached  during  1981  is  likely  to 
:and  for  at  least  the  next  century." 
still  believe  that  to  be  true.  The 
ery  long-term  trend  of  interest 
ites,  the  "secular"  trend,  is  likely 
D  be  downward. 

But  I  believe  that  the  lows  in  in- 
vest rates  for  this  cycle  have  al- 
;ady  been  seen.  Thirty-year  gov- 
rnment  bond  yields  hit  10.2%  in 


ichard  B  Hoey  Ls  dnef  economist  and 
•ember  of  the  Investment  Policy  Committee 
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both  October  1982  and  May  1983, 
500  basis  points  below  their  peak 
level.  I  was  one  of  the  few  dissenters 
from  the  bullish  consensus  on  inter- 
est rates  at  the  beginning  of  May 
this  year,  largely  because  I  disagreed 
with  the  consensus  view  that  this 
year's  economic  recovery  would  be 
weak.  I  have  been  forecasting  a 
strong  real  growth  near  6%  for  the 
four  quarters  of  1983  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  The  final  result 
should  be  fractionally  above  that. 

As  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the 
economy  accumulated,  the  Federal 
Reserve  tightened  slightly,  and 
long-term  rates  surged  200  basis 
points,  from  10.2%  in  early  May  to 
12.2%  in  early  August.  They  have 
since  eased  somewhat. 

While  we  believe  that  the  abso- 
lute lows  in  rates  have  been  seen  for 
this  cycle,  it  is  premature  to  expect 
sustained  upward  pressure  on  rates. 
Long  government  yields  probably 
won't  break  above  12.2%  within 
the  next  several  quarters.  Even  if 
they  do,  they  won't  stay  there  for 
long.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  get 
another  chance  to  sell  bonds  any- 
where near  the  10.2%  level,  take  it 
and  run.  I  wouldn't  rule  out  8%  to 
9%  long  government  yields  by  the 
end  of  this  decade  if  U.S.  economic 
policy  is  sound,  but  we  just  aren't 
going  to  get  there  this  cycle. 

Some  economists  are  saying  that 
the  rise  in  rates  in  1983  was  just  a 
"hiccup"  in  the  bond  bull  market.  I 
disagree.  I  think  that  it  was  the 
"death  rattle"  of  the  bond  bull  mar- 
ket. I  do  agree  that  bond  yields  are 
likely  to  decline  during  the  first  half 
of  1984  when  the  pace  of  recovery 
finally  slows  down  after  Christmas. 
But  it  will  only  be  a  great  big  bear 
market  rally. 

It  is  normal  for  the  stock  bull 
market  to  outlast  the  bond  bull 
market.  The  bond  bull  market  is 
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usually  over  by  the  fifth  month  of 
economic  recovery,  at  the  latest. 
The  stock  bull  market  often  contin- 
ues after  the  extreme  cyclical  low  in 
Treasury  bill  and  bond  yields  has 
been  reached. 

In  my  column  of  June  20  I  made 
the  case  for  a  long  corrective  phase 
in  the  stock  market.  This  has  been 
occurring  in  the  broad  market,  al- 
though the  intensity  of  the  correc- 
tion is  understated  by  the  widely 
followed  averages.  If  you  have  expe- 
rienced the  drop  from  the  recent 
peak  in  Citicorp  (46  to  31),  Merrill 
Lynch  (56  to  31),  Digital  Equipment 
(132  to  68),  Apple  (63  to  21),  Chase 
(62  to  42),  Phelps  Dodge  (34  to  23), 
MCI  (28  to  14)  or  even  AT&T  (72  to 
61),  you  know  what  I  mean. 

I  expect  a  strong  Christmas  this 
year.  That's  not  necessarily  good  for 
the  stock  market  because  one  side 
effect  may  be  a  rise  in  Treasury  bill 
yields  between  now  and  year-end, 
which  would  be  a  real  shock  to  a  lot 
of  stock  portfolio  managers  I  know. 
Mix  in  a  little  worry  about  some  of 
the  LDC  debtors  and  Chicken  Little 
will  race  around  again  shouting, 
"Another  recession  is  coming,  may- 
be a  depression."  To  get  stocks 
cheap  enough  to  be  really  exciting 
buys,  you  need  a  Chicken  Little  in  a 
pinstripe  suit  to  give  you  that  last 
round  of  selling  at  the  bottom.  With 
luck,  that  may  happen  in  the  next 
several  months.  Then  we  would  be 
really  set  for  the  second  phase  of  the 
stock  bull  market  in  1984. 

You  don't  know  how  long  the  cur- 
rent correction  will  last  or  how  deep 
it  will  go.  So  limit  your  buying  to 
good  quality  companies  whose  fun- 
damentals are  strong  enough  that 
you  would  be  willing  to  buy  more  if 
the  stock  goes  down  rather  than  up 
over  the  next  few  months. 

One  company  I  favor  is  Super  Valu 
(33).  It  is  the  largest  wholesale  food 
distributor  in  the  country.  Over  the 
last  ten  years,  it  has  had  a  com- 
pound growth  rate  of  16%  in  sales 
and  21%  in  earnings  per  share. 

The  company's  fiscal  year  ends 
on  the  last  Saturday  in  February. 
Earnings  should  rise  by  22%,  from 
$1.85  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to  $2.25 
in  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  by 
18%,  to  $2.65,  next  fiscal  year. 
Thereafter,  earnings  growth  should 
compound  at  a  20%  annual  rate 
over  the  next  few  years.  It's  a  buy 
and  hold  stock.  ■ 
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Look  at 
Penn  Square's  past 
when  you're 

planning 
your  future. 

The  future  can't  be  guaranteed.  But 
if  you're  looking  for  long-term  capital 
growth,  look  at  the  track  record  of 
Penn  Square  Mutual  Fund. 

A  $10,000  investment  in  1958  in  Penn 
Square's  Voluntary  Accumulation  Plan 
would  today  be  worth  over  $140,000. 
Our  goal  is — and  always  has  been — 
long-term  capital  growth  through  a 
diversified  portfolio  of  undervalued 
common  stocks. 


For  more  complete  information,  including  man- 
agement charges  and  expenses,  write  or  call  us 
for  our  free  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before 
you  invest  or  send  money. 

call  8001523-8440 
In  PA,  call  collect  2151376-6771 


Penn  Square  Mutual  Fund 

Sin  &  Washington  Sts.  PO  Box  I419.  Reading.  PA  I9603 


Name . 


Address . 
City  


-State . 


-Zip- 


Investment  experience  since  1 957. 

Over  S 1 55.000.000  In  assets.  FM 


.  N.Y  Times 


RISTORANTE 
ITALIANO 
LUNCH  &  DINNER 
Amer.  Express  & 
Diners  Club 
251  E.  53rd  Street 
(Bet.  2nd&  3rd  Aves.) 
N  YC.  753-8450-1 


By  Srully  Blotnick 
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What  do  racetrack  habitues  have  in  coni 
mon  with  goldbugs?  More  than  it  seemd 


OF  PONIES 
AND  PROPHETS 


choice  in  any  race  on  my  own." 

Now  comes  a  key  questia 
Which  type  of  bettor  is  more  like 
to  try  to  recoup  any  loss  that  o 
curs?  The  answer,  by  a  wide  margii 
is  the  systems-oriented  players, 
fact  that  they  have  a  system  at  £ 
indicates  that  they  are  more  caugj 
up  in  betting  on  the  ponies  to  beg 
with.  However,  even  adjusting  f 
that  difference — for  instance,  cot 
paring  pairs  of  bettors,  one  draw 
from  each  group,  who  place 
same  number  of  bets  per  month) 
systems  players  still  try  significa 
ly  harder  to  get  back  any  mom 
they  have  lost.  Why?  Because  pri 
as  well  as  money  is  at  stake.  Th 
take  the  loss  much  more  personal 
than  do  the  impulse  bettors. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  price 
gold.  In  gold,  as  in  horseracin 
there  are  two  kinds  of  bettors: 
pulse  and  systems.  In  this  case, 
systems  bettors  are  the  goldbugfc 
the  true  believers.  Recently  I  asktlj 
136  investors  who  have  been  buyiil 
gold  and  silver  stocks,  commoditM 
or  bullion  what  they  expect  the  u 
flation  rate  to  be  in  1984.  Most  | 
these  people  are  goldbugs  in  th. 
they  believe  gold  can  only  go  t 
because  inflation  can  only  g< 
worse.  As  a  group  they  are  twice ; 
pessimistic  about  inflation  as  inve 
tors  as  a  whole.  When  I  asked  tl 
true  believers  where  inflatic 
would  be  for  the  12  months  froi 
mid- 1984  to  mid- 1985,  the  media 
■estimate  was  a  double-digit  11.59 
The  ordinary  investors,  by  contras 
expected  an  inflation  rate  of  6%. 

What  puzzles  the  136  is  that  tl 
rest  of  the  world  can't  see  what  the 
see — that  inflation  is  going  to  ru 
wild  again  and  gold  is  the  best  re 
uge.  "I  think  people  have  becorr 
numb  to  the  whole  idea  of  high* 
inflation  in  the  future,"  a  51 -yea 
old  supplier  of  building  materials 


Is  gold  a  good  buy  at  under  $400?  To 
get  some  clues  I  suggest  a  visit  to 
the  racetrack.  That's  right,  the  race- 
track. No,  I'm  not  being  facetious. 
I've  interviewed  600  people  who  bet 
on  horses  this  year  and  found  that 
their  behavior  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  future  price  of  gold. 

The  600  tend  to  fall  into  two  dis- 
tinct groups:  impulse  bettors  and 
systems  players.  How  do  impulse 
bettors  decide  which  horse  should 
burst  from  the  starting  gate  carrying 
their  wagers?  Simple,  they  use  sub- 
jective criteria.  For  instance,  the 
horse  has  a  name  they  like  or  bears  a 
number  they  feel  relates  to  them  in 
some  personal  way. 

The  systems  bettors,  on  the  other 
hand,  scorn  such  an  approach  as  be- 
ing mindless.  They  believe  that  un- 
derlying even  the  most  seemingly 
random  events  is  a  logic,  an  order. 
They  are  determined  to  find  it,  and 
become  rich  in  the  process.  They 
view  their  criteria,  therefore,  as  be- 
ing objective,  rather  than  subjec- 
tive. Since  the  world  is  a  complicat- 
ed place,  the  decision  process  is  gen- 
erally complex  instead  of  simple.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  this  group  is  in- 
clined to  dismiss  "hot  tips"  as  un- 
necessary. "I  don't  need  any,"  said 
one  bettor.  "I  can  figure  out  the  best 

Dr.  Srully  Blotnick  is  a  researd?  pS)dx>logist 
and  author  of  Getting  Rich  Your  Own  Vi'ay 
and  Winning:  The  Psychology  of  Successful 
Investing. 
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Business  news  in  the  round, 

The  executives  who  run         If  you  haven't  seen  the 

the  world's  20,000  largest  Financial  Times  recently, 

corporations  were  asked  to  we'd  like  to  send  you  a 

name  their  most  reliable  sample  copy, 
source  of  Business  News*         Write  or  call: 

The  result  may  surprise  F.T  Publications,  Inc. 

you,  but  it  won't  surprise  75  Rockefeller  Plaza, 

American  readers  of  the  New  York,  NY  10019 

Financial  Times.  (212)  489  8300 


F INANCIAL TIMES  / 

'^'m'''^i3"  Tokyo  to  protest    ™htr  Interest  rate 

Miners     Chrysler    against  French         •mafia  •»  hopes  bring 


*  Survey: 
Annual 
Investment 
Files  1982 


What's 
Twentieth 
Century 
up  to  now? 


The  Twentieth  Century  family  of  funds  is  up 
to  a  lot.  For  the  ten-year  period  ending  June 
30,  1983,  one  of  our  funds,  Twentieth  Century 
Select,  was  up  to  an  annual  com- 
pound rate  of  29.1%.  Another  of 
our  funds,  Twentieth  Century 
Growth,  was  up  to  an  annual  compound 
rate  of  30.5%  for  the  same  period*  And 
we're  always  up  to  exploring  new  ideas — 
ideas  for  people  who  are  interested  in 
making  their  money  grow. 
You'll  be  hearing  more  from 
Twentieth  Century  Investors. 


Want  to  know  more?  For  more  information  about  Twentieth  Century's  funds 
(Growth  Investors,  Select  Investors,  Ultra  Investors,  and  U.S.  Governments) 
including  charges  and  expenses,  send  for  a  free  prospectus.  Please  read  the  pro- 
spectus carefully  before  investing. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MUTUAL  FUNDS 

Please  send  a  free  prospectus  to: 

Name  


Address  . 
City  


State   Zip  . 


FBS83112,  P.O.  Box  200,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64141  •  (816)  531-5575 

'These  figures  assume  the  reinvestment  of  capital  gains  and  ordinary  income  distributions,  and  update  the  figures 
found  on  pages  10  and  1 1  of  Twentieth  Century's  prospectus. 
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Index  of  companies  covered  in  news  stories  and  by  the  columnists 

in  this  issue.  Each  reference  is  to  the  first  page  of  the  story  in  which  the  company  name  appears. 


Aaron  Rents  :   108 

Adolph  Coors    18 

Advo-System    332 

Allstate  Insurance    332 

Alston  &.  Bird    10 

American  Airlines   95 

American  Brands    203 

American  Broadcasting    98 

American  Principals  Financial    8 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph    56,  286,  351 

Ameritech   286 

Angel  Engineering   60 

Anheuser-Busch    275 

Apple  Computer   351 

ASK  Computer  Systems    116 

Bach  Realty   116 

Baker  &  McKenzie    10 

Baldwin-United    212 

Bank  of  Amenca  39,  84 

Bank  of  New  York    290 

Bell  Atlantic    286 

BellSouth    286 

Bendix    320 

John  Blair  &  Co   332 

Borg-Wamer   203 

Boston  Co    212 

Bowery  Savings  Bank    1 10 

Bruner  News  Networks  of  Texas   10 

Burlington  Northern    84 

Calvert  Group    8 

Catalyst  Energy  Development    110 

CBS   98 

Central  &  South  West    140 

Chartwell  &  Co    116 

Chase  Manhattan    290,  351 

Chris-Craft  Industries   326 

Chrysler    206 

Citicorp   84,  290,  351 

Clabii    16 

Clarendon  Ltd    46 

Coleco    346 

Cone  Bearing    1 16 

Consumers  Power   18 

Continental  Air  Lines   95 

Continental  Group   12 

Davong  Systems    58 

Dean  Witter   8 

Denny's   12 

Digital  Equipment    339,  346,  351 

Disclosure   212 

Donaldson,  Lutkin  &.  [enrette    8 

Eastern  Air  Lines   95 

EN1   39 

LM  Ericsson  Telephone  (Swedenl    56 

Exide    336 

Exxon   56 

First  Data  Resources  &  Banks   275 

Fox  Day  Schools   1 16 

Frigitronics    60 

General  Foods   98 


General  Motors    336 

GNB  Batteries    336 

B.F.  Goodrich   78 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber    78 

Gould    336 

Grow  Group    282 

GTE   56,  286 

Gulf  &  Western  Industries    98 

Hallmark  Construction    128 

loan  &  David  Halpern    124 

Hambrecht  &  Quist    62 

Hechingcr    292 

Hewlett-Packard    346 

Hitachi  (Japan)    332 

HMW  Industries   16 

Honda  |  Japan}    206 

E.F  Hutton  Group    134 

Intermountain  Laboratories    314 

International  Business  Machines    310,  340 

International  Rectifier    332 

ISYS   212 

Johnson  &  lohnson    314,  324 

Johnson  Controls    336 

Jones  Futurex   58 

Joslyn  Electronic  Systems    56 

K  mart  66 

Knight-Riddcr  Newspapers   286 

Ladbroke  Group  (U.K.I   328 

Levi  Strauss    275 

Linda  Richardson  &  Associates    128 

Long  Island  Video  Time    116 

Lowe's  Cos    292 

J.J.  Lowrey  &  Co    110 

Lynch,  Jones  &  Ryan    212 

McDonnell  Douglas    26 

MCI    286,  351 

Merrill  Lynch    8,  351 

Michigan  National    84 

Micro  D    1 16 

Miraflores  Designs    116 

Mitsubishi  (Japan)    206 

Motorola    332 

MPPi    58 

NBA  Trading    116 

NCR   346 

Netword   116,  122 

NY  State  Dormitory  Authority   343 

(City  University;  Department  of  Health, 

Long  Island  Jewish-Hillside  Medical  Center; 

Rockefeller  Institute; 

St  Vincent's  Hospital, 

White  Plains  Hospital  I 

Nike    275 

Nissan  (Japan)   206 

Northeast  Bancorp    290 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd  ICanadal    56 

Northwest  Airlines   95 

Nynex   286 

Oppenheimer  &  Co   39 

Pacific  Telesis    286 


Pan  American  World  Airways  

Paws  

People  Express   

PetroCorp   

Pfizer  

Phelps  Dodge   

Pillsbury   

Potamkin   

T  Rowe  Price  New  Horizons  Fund 

Procter  &  Gamble   

Proctor  &  Gardner  Advertising 

Professional  Service  Industries  

Public  Service  Co  of  New  Mexico  . 

Puritan  Fashions   

Quest  Public   

Raymond,  James  &  Associates  

RCA 


Renovator's  Supply   

Republic  Airlines   

R  J  Reynolds  Industries  

Richco  Bullion  |U  K.|   

Rooney,  Pace   

Santa  Clara  Systems   

Seafirst   

Scidler  Amdec  Securities  

Sihcomx  

SmithKlinc  Beckman   

South  Texas  Nuclear  Proiect 

Southern  Union  

Southwestern  Bell   

Stcinhardt  Partners   

Stone  Container   

Sun  Life  Assurance  ICanada) 

Super  Valu   

System  Erectors  

Tamarack  Associates   

Tandy   

Telecredit   

Telelect  

Tenneco   

Texas  International   

Til  Industries   

Toyo  Kogyo  (Japan)   

Toyota  (Japan)  

Toys  "R"  Us   

Turner  Broadcasting  System 
UAL 


Uniflite   

Union  Pacific  

United  Feature  Syndicate 

US  West   

USAir  Group   

Vector  Graphic   

Wackenhut   

Wang  Laboratories   

Western  Air  Lines   

Western  Electric   

Westinghouse  Electric   

F  W  Woolworth   

Working  Assets   


Do  you  know  anybody 
who  is  somebody  in  business 
who  does  not  read 
Forbes  Magazine? 


Forbes: 
Capitalistlbol 
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Flashbacks 


Edited  by  Dero  A.  Saunders 


The  more  things  change  " 

ems  from  past  issues  of  Forbes 

1  ty  years  ago  in  Forbes 

h  i  the  issue  of  November  24,  1923) 

I  o-thirds  of  the  washing  machines 

I  ufactured  in  the  U.S.  are  made  in 
<7ton,  Iowa.  What  Indiana  is  to 
i  len  cabinets  and  California  is  to 
l  rerias,  Iowa  is  to  washing  ma- 
i  es.  'That's  the  world's  washing 
.  bine  capital,'  a  man  on  the  obser- 
i  m  platform  exclaimed  as  the 
[  i  pulled  through  this  Iowa  town  of 
(  0  population.  'That  man  Maytag 
i  his  washing  machines  over  in 
)  Ion.  He  has  established  branch 
f  es  all  over  this  country.  .  .  .  Your 
[  )ries  back  East  may  think  they 
m  how  to  make  and  sell  many 
gs,  but  when  it  comes  to  washing 
;  hines,  this  country  town  has  got 
i  all  skinned.'  " 


machine  pioneer  F.L.  Maytag 


e  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  an- 

lced  a  reduction  of  2  cents  a  gal- 
in  the  price  of  gasoline,  bringing 
tank  wagon  price  down  to  12 
s  and  the  service  station  price  to 
snts  a  gallon." 

America  spending  more  than  ever 
pre  on  luxuries,  on  recreation,  on 
sement,  on  tobacco,  on  clothes, 
nillinery,  on  shoes,  on  candy,  on 
ers,  on  vacations,  on  travel?  It  is. 
5  America  incurring  heavier  debts 
i  ever  before  for  the  construction 
Dstly  roads,  the  establishment  of 
ic  parks  and  gardens,  the  building 
ne  homes?  It  is. 

s  America  putting  more  money 
i  ever  before  into  passenger  auto- 


" Already,  southern  fanners  are  receh  >ing  (and spending)  got  <ernment  mone  v — -just  one 
of  the  many  markets  newly  revived  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration" 


mobiles,  into  radio  apparatus,  into 
musical  instruments?  It  is. 

"Is  America  putting  out  more 
stocks  and  bonds — representing  de- 
mands upon  capital — than  formerly? 
It  is. 

"Is  money  owed  banks  by  borrow- 
ers greater  than  in  the  past?  It  is. 

"What  is  the  explanation  for  all 
this?  .  .  .  The  explanation  is  extreme- 
ly simple:  America  is  growing." 

Fifty  years  ago 

(November  15,  1933 J 

"No  revelations  by  the  senatorial 
probers  have  produced  half  as  bad  an 
impression  as  those  wrung  from  Al- 
bert H.  Wiggin,  ex-head-and-front  of 
the  Chase  Bank  of  New  York.  News- 
papers and  other  publications  have 
been  inundated  with  condemnatory 
letters,  orators  have  vehemently  de- 
nounced the  banker's  hole-and-corner 
manipulations  to  line  his  pockets 


YOU  SAID  WED 
BEAT  THE 
RAIN  HOME 


THIS  CAR 
NEEDS  ETHYL 


This  1933  Ethyl  Gasoline  ad  even  used  the 
discomforts  of  the  soon-to-vanish  rumble 
seat  as  part  of  its  sales  pitch 


with  millions,  influential  financial 
figures  shake  their  heads  mournfully, 
conscious  that  the  disclosures  will  in- 
cite far-reaching  reprisals. 

"The  man  in  the  street  cannot  un- 
derstand why  anyone  already  wealthy 
should  resort  to  questionable  tactics 
to  get  his  fingers  on  more  money.  The 
explanation  is  that  money-making  of- 
ten becomes  a  mania." 

"The  New  York  automobile  show, 

which  begins  Jan.  6,  will  have  more 
new  design  features  on  exhibit  than 
any  show  in  recent  years.  The  whole 
body  trend  will  be  toward  streamlin- 
ing. Some  makers  are  going  to  leap  in 
that  direction,  others  will  walk;  but 
all  are  on  their  way." 

Twenty-five  years  ago 

(November  15,  1958) 

"Of  all  U.S.  commodities,  none  has 
been  more  of  a  Cinderella  crop  than 
the  once  lowly  soybean.  A  pretty 
plant  with  white  or  purple  flowers 
and  fuzzy  brown  pods,  the  protein- 
packed  soybean  was  an  Oriental  sta- 
ple long  before  the  early  19th  century, 
when  Yankee  clipper  ships  plying  the 
China  run  took  to  using  it  as,  of  all 
things,  ballast.  Since  World  War  I, 
however,  the  soybean  has  come  into 
its  own,  pushed  along  at  one  point  by 
no  less  a  prophet  than  Henry  Ford.  .  .  . 
In  the  past  30  years,  soya  production 
has  sprouted  from  around  7  million 
bushels  to  over  500  million,  last  year 
added  up  to  the  first  billion-dollar 
soya  crop  in  history." 
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No  government  can  be 
long  secure  without  a 
formidable  opposition. 
Benjamin  Disraeli 


Win  by  persuasion,  not  by  force 
Bias 


You  understand  human  nature 
when  you  are  never  surprised 
by  anything  it  does. 
Vernon  Howard 


Nothing  can  come  out  of  an 
artist  that  is  not  in  the  man. 
H.L.  Mencken 


We  often  seem  more  anxious 
to  defend  our  performance 
than  to  improve  it. 

CULLEN  HlGHTOWER 


The  biggest  cause  of  trouble 
in  the  world  today  is  that 
the  stupid  people  are  so  sure 
about  things  and  the  intelligent 
folks  are  so  full  of  doubts. 
Bertrand  Russell 


To  gain  one's  way  is  no 
escape  from  the  responsibility 
for  an  inferior  solution. 
Winston  Churchill 


We  are  all  salesmen  every 
day  of  our  lives.  We  are 
selling  our  ideas,  our 
plans,  our  enthusiasms  to 
those  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact. 
Charles  M.  Schwab 


The  good  persuader,  right  or 
wrong,  is  still  a  good  persuader. 
Robert  Half 


The  successful  man's  destiny 
is  determined,  in  large 
measure,  by  what  he  is  able 
to  get  other  people  to  do. 
Lee  S.  Bickmore 


Thoughts 

on  the  Business  of  Life 


To  succeed,  you  must  learn  bou 
to  get  people  to  do  what  you 
want  them  to  do.  Success  is 
largely  salesmanship.  And  that 
is  largely  persuasion  hosed  on 
understanding  human  nature.  A 
winning  personality,  based  on 
unusual  knowledge  and  ability, 
counts  heavily.  To  solve  a 
problem,  the  first  requisite 
is"  to  know  clearly  what  the 
problem  consists  of.  To  attain 
success,  it  will  help  if  you 
realize  that  the  problem 
consists  of  inducing  people 
to  do  what  you  want  them  to  do. 
B.C.  Forbes 


To  know  what  we  must  do  is 
good  sense;  to  know  what  we 
must  think  is  intelligence. 
Joseph  Joubert 


To  be  persuasive  we  must  be 
believable;  to  be  believable 
we  must  be  credible;  to  be 
credible  we  must  be  truthful. 
Edward  R.  Murrow 


An  idea,  to  be  suggestive, 
must  come  to  the  individual 
with  the  force  of  a  revelation. 
William  James 


A  politician  is  a  man  who  has 
a  gentle  ingratiating  voice 
and  an  easy  flow  of  innocuous 
conversation  unimpeded  by 
pestiferous  ideas. 
William  Allen  White 


More  than  3.000  "Thoughts."  indexed  by 
author  and  subject,  are  available  in  a  574- 
page  book  at  S13.95.  Send  check  and  order 
to:  Forbes  Inc.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011.  Add  appropriate  sales  tax  on  New 
York  State  orders. 


Democracy:  The  state  of 
affairs  in  which  you  consent 
to  having  your  pocket  picked 
and  elect  the  best  man  to  do  it. 
Benjamin  Lichtenberg 


Skepticism  is  the  highest 
of  duties;  blind  faith 
the  unpardonable  sin. 
Thomas  Huxley 


The  object  of  oratory  is 
not  truth  but  persuasion. 
Thomas  B.  Macaulay 


Leadership  appears  to  be  the 
art  of  getting  others  to 
want  to  do  something  you  are 
convinced  should  be  done. 
Vance  Packard 


There  is  often  as  much 
independence  in  not  being 
led  as  in  not  being  driven. 
Tryon  Edwards 


A  Text . . . 

I  have  planted,  Apollos 
watered;  but  God  gave 
the  increase. 
I  Corinthians  3:6 


Sent  in  by  Virginia  B.  Simms,  Penfielc 
N.Y.  What's  your  favorite  text?  The  Foibe 
Scrapbook  of  Thoughts  on  the  Busmes 
of  Life  is  presented  to  senders 
texts  used. 


Never  do  anything  you  can 
get  someone  else  to  do. 
John  H.  Patterson 


If  we  lose  faith  in  our 
elected  and  appointed 
officials  to  carry  out 
their  duties  for  the  public 
good  rather  than  their 
personal  gain,  then  democracy 
and  freedom  are  lost. 
H.  Lee  Sarokin 
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;t  year  Gstaad. 

This  year  gold" 


Mothing  else  says  real  love  like  real  gold.  And  it  keeps  right  on  saying  it  in  all  the  days 

0  COme.     For  more  information,  write:  Jewelry  Information,  International  Gold  Corp.  Ltd.,  645  Fifth-Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


Nothing  else  feels  like  real  gold. 


The  most 


I 


BEEFEATER 


\%doncDistilIed 

r«  Enough  in  London  England 

Nx-nm  Kofcro^  Co-ponaw,  NX.SX 


Beefeater  Gin.  The  Crown  Jewel  of  England! 


An  entrepreneur  entrusts 
personal  assets  to  Morgan  for  good  reason. 

Morgan  performance 


During  the  past  five 
years  The  Morgan 
Bank's  Equity  Fund 
grew  19.2%  annually, 
significantly  outper- 
forming market  indexes 
like  the  S&P  500.  Our 
Equities  and  Converti- 
ble Securities  Fund  did 
even  better,  averaging 
a  21.2%  rate  of  return 
for  the  same  period. 

And  our  new 
Special  Equities  Fund, 
which  invests  in  small, 
growing  firms,  as  of 
June  1983  showed  a 
rewarding  12-month 
appreciation  of  94.6%. 

But  performance  at 
Morgan  goes  beyond 
superior  investment 
results.  For  example: 

1.  Morgan  delivers 
truly  personal  service. 
Our  trust  and  invest- 
ment officers  are  known  for  their 
sensitivity  and  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  clients. 

And  you  can  count  on  the 
same  account  team  to  serve  you 
year  after  year,  whether  we're 
designing  investment  strategy  or 
administering  complex  trust  and 
estate  matters  for  a  family. 

2.  Morgan  develops  a  strategy 
suited  to  your  objectives.  Drawing 
on  our  knowledge  of  U.S.  and 


Morgan  officer  Bruce  Underwood  develops  tax-exempt  private  placements,  which 


available  only  to  our 
clients.  For  instance, 
Bruce  Underwcxxi, 
the  officer  in  the 
photograph,  specialize 
in  developing  private- 
ly placed  investments 
that  offer  higher  tax- 
exempt  yields  than  ar 
generally  available  in 
the  public  markets. 

3.  Morgan  is 
expert  in  planning 
and  administering 
estates.  Most  of  our  ! 
trust  officers  have  law 
degrees.  They  all 
apply  sound,  impartia 
judgment  to  complex 
issues,  such  as  advano 
planning  to  minimize 
your  tax  bite,  or  supei 
vising  the  appraisal  an 
sale  of  a  special  asset 
like  an  art  collection 


have  included  financing  modern  hospital  equipment  like  the  CT scanner  shown  above.   ^  ^  privately  held  ftrn 

world  markets,  we  tailor  an  And  Morgan's  continuity  of 

investment  program  to  your  spe-  service  means  you  can  expect 

cific  goals— a  program  that  will  be  thoughtful,  informed  responses  to 

managed  actively  by  investment  your  changing  needs. 


officers  who  average  17  years' 
experience.  Investments  may  be 
made  directly  or,  for  estates  and 
tmsts,  through  Morgan's  nine 
Personal  Trust  Investment  Funds. 

Either  way,  we  combine  tradi- 
tional equity  and  fixed  income 
investments  with  opportunities 


If  you  would  like  superior 
management  of  personal  assets  of 
$2  million  or  more,  we'd  like  to 
meet  with  you.  Write  or  call  Johr 
J.  Cullen,  Vice  President,  Morgail 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  9  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
Telephone  (212)  826-7625. 
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AGOOD 
$2,100  SCOTCH  IS 
HARD  TO  FIND 


The  explanation  is  that 
25-year-old  Glenfiddich— easily 
the  world's  most  expensive 
Scotch— is  also  possibly  the  rarest. 


J, 


lust  one  barrel  of  this 
splendid  single  malt  is  available 
this  year.  That  means  a  few 
precious  bottles. 

As  befits  a  Scotch  of  this 
calibre,  25-year-old  Glenfiddich 
is  being  offered  only  in  a  hand- 
cut  Edinburgh  crystal  decanter 
crowned  with  a  truly  regal  solid 
Sterling  Silver  Stag's  Head.  It  is 
accompanied  with  appropriate 
documentation  and  presented 
in  an  inlaid  wooden  chest. 

To  acquire  a  decanter, 
please  call  William  Grant  & 
Sons,  Inc.  collect  at  (201)  225- 
9000  or  inquire  through  your 
local  purveyor  of  fine  spirits. 

And  remember,  whether 
you  add  this  matchless  whisky 
to  your  private  stock  or  present  it 
as  a  gift,  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  about  Glenfiddich  is  nei- 
ther the  decanter  a 
nor  the  cost 
—it's  the  taste. 


GLENFIDDICH 
SINGLE  MALT 

Glenfiddich  Highland  Unblended, 
Single  Malt  Scotch  Whisky,  86  Proof  Bottled  in  Scotland. 
©  William  Grant  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY  10020. 
Prices  may  vary  from  state  to  state. 


To 


oday,  businesses  in  the  know  seek  out  working  relationships  with 
enterprises  that  confidently  and  quickly  absorb  the  latest  technology 
and  live  up  to  the  highest  standards  of  reliability  and  business  ethics. 
In  Korea,  Lucky-Goldstar  more  than  fills  the  bill. 

The  Lucky-Goldstar  Group  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  new 
developments  for  Korea  for  over  36  years  now.  Besides  its  own 
admirable  accomplishments  in  chemicals,  electronics,  and  com- 
munications, semiconductors  and  computers,  energy  and  resources, 
trade,  construction  and  engineering,  insurance  and  securities,  and 
public  services,  Lucky-Goldstar  is  also  the  common  factor  in  the 
Asian  success  stories  of  some  of  the  world's  most  renowned 
enterprises. 

Who  should  you  contact?  The  answer  is  Lucky-Goldstar,  care  of 
its  trading  house:  Bando  Sangsa  Co.,  Ltd.,  537  Namdaemun-ro  5-ga, 
Jung-gu,  Seoul  100,  Korea.  CPO  BOX  1899.  Phone  777-8097.  Cable 
FOURCLOVER  SEOUL.  Telex  K27266,  K27470. 


m  LUCKY-GOLDSTAR 

That's  who. 

—  ioan 

Chemistry  DLucky  Ltd.  DLucky  Continental  Carbon  Electricity,  Electronics  and  Telecommunications  DGold  Star  Co.,  Ltd.  DGold  Star  Cable 

□  Gold  Star  Tele-Electric  DGold  Star  Electric  DGold  Star  Instrument  &  Electric  DGold  Star  Precision  DShmyeong  Electric  DGold  Star  Semicon- 
ductor, DGold  Star-Alps  Electronics  DGold  Star  Vending  Machine  Energy  and  Resources  DHonam  Oil  Refinery  DKorea  Mining  &  Smelting 
Construction  and  Engineering  DLucky  Development  DLucky  Engineering  Insurance,  Securities  and  Finance  DLucky  Securities  DPan  Korea 
Insurance  DBusan  Investment  &  Finance  DGold  Star  Investment  &  Finance  Trade  and  Distribution  D  Bando  Sangsa  DHee  Sung  Public  Ser- 
vice DThe  Yonam  Foundation  DThe  Yonam  Educational  Institute 


GETTING  COPIES 
'AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE" 
JUST  GOT  SOONER. 

Savin  Introduces  A.S.A.P.  Copiers.  With  the  pace  of  business  today,  you  can't  afford  to 
wait  for  a  sluggish,  unreliable  copier.  So  Savin  introduces  the  A.S.A.P  5000  series  — 
the  fastest,  most  productive  Savins  ever. 

The  Fastest  First  Copy  Time.  Our  new  Savin  A.S.A.P  5040  beats  the  new 
Xerox  Marathon  1045  in  start-up,  first  copy  time  and  total  copies  per 
minute.  It  feeds  documents  almost  twice  as  fast  as  Canon.  That  means 
your  people  get  back  to  business  fast,  whether  they're  copying  a 
little  or  a  lot. 

Super-fast  Features.  The  5040  not  only  switches  copying 
modes  faster,  it  gives  you  more  to  choose  from  — three 
reduction  sizes  and  one  enlargement.  And  you  can 
copy  two  originals  side-by-side  to  save 
even  more  time. 

What  are  you  waiting  for?  Of  course,  the 
entire  A.S.A.P  line  comes  backed 
with  Savin's  outstanding 

reputation  for  reliability  and 
service.  Plus  incredibly 
consistent  copy  quality. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  the 
new  Savin  A.S.A.P  copiers 
A.S.A.P! 


For  a  demonstration  or  more  information,  call  1-800-554-  ASAP 
Operator  983.  In  Canada  call  1-800-268-4700.  Or  mail  this 
coupon  A.S.A.P  to:  Savin,  PO.  Box  49206.  Atlanta.  GA  30359 
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Company. 
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Zip  

I  


.State. 
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savin 

THE  DEPENDABLE  DECISION 


Savin  .irnj  Savin  liyoiype  arc  registered  tradenurki of  S'avioCorp.      I9K'  Savin  Curp  .  Valhalla,  N  Y  10595  (gj  Xerox  is  a  registered  irademark  of  Xerox  Corp  ®  Canon  i 
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weakest  economies?" 


39  ComputerLand:  "Any- 
body could  have  observed 
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Four  years  ago  Bill  Millard's  company  was 
bankrupt.  Now  he's  one  of  the  wealthiest 
people  in  the  land. 
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George  Bernard  Shaw,  meet  Bobby  Kotick. 
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Of  Quotas  And  Profits 

Why  Americans  pay  more  for  Japanese  cars 
than  the  Japanese  think  they're  worth. 
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Everyone  Wants  A  Marketing  Man 

An  old  story.  Only  the  specialty  has  changed. 
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The  Supersonic  Advantage 

A  Forbes  reporter  discovers  how  far  the 
banks  will  go  to  cash  in  on  that  float. 
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Will  the  Eller/Lindner  chemistry  work  again7 
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A  brilliant  insight  is  still  paying  off. 
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How  $70  billion  a  year  in  ill-gotten  gair 
turns  into  respectable  money. 
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Is  this  the  time  to  start  a  newspaper? 
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Congress  Finally  Catches  On 

And  life  insurance  may  go  back  to  bein|| 
stodgy  again. 

148  Banking: 
Bill  Isaac  Isn't  Happy 

The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Instill 
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153  Companies: 
Charter  Medical  Corp. 

"General  hospitals  are  a  good  business.  Ps]|| 
chiatnc  hospitals  are  better." 

154  Numbers  Game: 
Send  In  The  Accountants! 

They're  ready  and  willing. 
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Make  The  Loser  Pay 

In  a  growing  number  of  cases,  it's  happenir 

162  Companies: 
Wedtech  Corp. 

What  to  do  when  you're  profitable  but  nearl 
illiquid. 

166  The  Funds: 

Capital  Gains  Distributions 

When  owning  a  winning  fund  is  no  fun  at  al 

172  Cover  Story: 

Brazil  And  The  Bankers 

Whoever  is  to  blame  for  that  $90  billion  deb 
the  point  is,  it  will  never  be  repaid. 
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Pyro  Energy  Corp. 

"This  was  a  turnaround." 
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U.S.  &  Foreign  Securities  Corp. 

It  survived  the  Great  Depression,  but  not  the 
inefficient  market. 
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Between  them,  free-marketer  Thatcher  and 
Socialist  Mitterrand  may  have  done  it  in. 
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Whatever  Happened  To  The  Airbag? 

Maybe — just  maybe — its  time  has  come. 
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I  'reside)  it  Coolidge 


What's  gone  is  gone 

It  was  in  a  simpler  era  when  President 
Calvin  Coolidge  complained  about  the 
failure  of  Britain  and  France  to  make  good 
on  their  war  debts  to  the  U.S.  Silent  Cal 
looked  at  the  situation  in  the  self-righ- 
teous way  a  country  banker  would  look  at 
a  spendthrift  farmer  who  fell  behind  on  his 
payments — and  the  U.S.  press  and  public 
shared  their  President's  sense  of  moral 
outrage.  But  sovereign  nations  aren't  peo- 
ple. You  can't  foreclose  on  their  assets.  We 
know  that  now  if  we  didn't  know  it  then. 
The  European  powers  of  the  1920s — like 
Brazil  and  other  developing  countries  to- 
day— simply  were  unable  to  earn  enough 
foreign  exchange  both  to  service  their 
debts  and  keep  their  economies  going.  Pre- 
cisely why  Brazil  and  other  developing  countries  can't  pay 
towering  debts  and  why  it  is  silly  to  pretend  otherwise  is  explained  i 
our  cover  story,  "Games  bankers  play,"  by  Contributing  Editor  No 
man  Gall.  The  money's  gone  and  that's  that.  What  is  called  for  is  no 
moral  outrage  a  la  Silent  Cal  but  constructive  realism.  The  stot 
starts  on  page  172. 

From  a  bankruptcy  to  a  billion 

If  you  read  it  in  a  novel,  you  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  the  story 
William  Millard,  "The  instant  billionaire,"  is  true.  In  his  early  4C 
Millard  was  a  struggling  businessman  facing  a  bankruptcy.  Now, 
51,  he  is  probably  a  billionaire.  That's  right,  we  said  billion.  Startir 
on  page  39,  Kathleen  Wiegner  tells  how  in  just  seven  years  Milla 
built  a  single  store  into  the  583-unit  ComputerLand  chain. 

Shaft  not . . . 

Do  nice  guys  finish  last?  Columnist  Srully  Blotnick  puts  a  twist  i 
that  cliche.  He  says:  Nasty  guys  finish  last.  In  one  of  his  frequen 
columns  on  how  to  get  ahead  in  the  corporate  world,  Blotnick  give 
this  advice  to  ambitious  young  executives:  Shaft  not,  lest  ye 
shafted.  See  page  296. 


It  wasn't  Barry  Commoner 

For  all  our  care  about  accuracy,  we  blow  it  sometimes,  and  I 
think  of  a  more  glaring  error  than  in  the  article  in  our  Oct.  10  issu 
entitled  "How  to  handle  Barry  Commoner."  In  it  we  reported  a  sourc 
as  saying  Commoner  had  bungled  as  an  expert  witness  at  an  inquir 
before  Britain's  Central  Electricity  Generating  Board.  In  fact,  Cor 
moner  could  not  have  bungled  and  did  not  because  he  never  appeare 
before  that  august  body.  The  fellow  who  did  had  a  name  that  sound 
ed — especially  when  pronounced  in  rolling  British  cadences — quitj 
similar.  Our  writer  misheard  it  as  "Commoner."  We've  disagree 
with  the  controversial  environmentalist  in  the  past  and  we  may  do ! 
in  the  future,  but  we're  embarrassed  at  having  unjustly  characterize 
him.  We  were  wrong,  and  we're  sorry. 


d/- 
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3  in  a  Series 


CADILLAC  LEGACY 
OF  QUALITY 


and  what 
it  can  mean 

to  you. 


It's  leadership  in  safety. 


Cadillac  safety  "firsts.' 


Throughout  its  history,  Cadillac  has  led  the  way  with  a 
series  of  "firsts"  in  safety  features  as  standard  equipment. 

In  1910,  Cadillac  was  first  with  a  closed  body  produc- 
tion car.  In  1928,  Cadillac  was  first  to  install  security  plate 
[.  glass,  And  in  1954,  Cadillac  was  first  with  power  steering 
on  its  entire  new  car  lineup. 

Safety  Features  Now 
on  Every  New  Cadillac... 

Occupant  Protection 

•  Seat/shoulder  belts. 
1  •  Energy-absorbing  steer- 
ing column. 

•  Inside  door  lock  handles. 

•  Interlocking  door  latches. 

•  Energy-absorbing  instru- 
ment panel  and  front 

!  seatback  tops. 


•  Front  disc  brakes  with 
audible  wear  indicators 
(front  and  rear  on 
Eldorado  and  Seville). 

•  Self-adjusting  brakes. 

Anti-Theft 

•  Audible  anti-theft  igni- 
tion key  reminder. 

•  Anti-theft  steering 
column  lock, 

•  Inside  hood  release. 

•  Anti -theft  key  system 


•  Illumination  of  heater 
and  defroster  controls. 

•  Pressure  relief  fuel  cap. 

•  Tread-wear  indicators  on 
tires. 


(one  key  for  ignition  only, 
second  key  for  doors, 
trunk  and  glove  com- 
partment). 
•  Visible  vehicle  identifica- 
tion number. 


•  Safety  glass. 

•  Safety  armrests. 

•  Front  seat  head  restraint 
for  driver  and  right  front 
passenger. 


Accident  Avoidance 

•  Side  marker  lights  and 
reflectors. 

•  Parking  lamps  and 
!  backup  lights. 

Four-way  hazard  warning 
flasher. 

•  Lane  change  feature  in 
direction  signal  control. 

•  Windshield  defrosters, 
washer  and  controlled- 
cycle  wiper  system. 
(Three-speed  wipers  on 
De  Villes  and  Fleetwood 
Limousines.) 


Outside  left  and  right 
rearview  mirrors. 
Dual  master  cylinder 
brake  system  with  warn- 
ing light. 

Starter  safety  switch. 
Dual-action  safety  hood 
latch. 

Low  glare  finish  on  instru- 
ment panel  top,  inside 
windshield  moldings, 
wiper  arms  and  blades, 
and  steering  wheel 
metallic  surfaces. 


We  believe  an  alert,  comfortable 
driver  is  a  safer  driver. 

Cadillac  interior  conveniences 
are  designed  to  make  your 
iving  easier,  and  in  so  doing, 
safer.  Because  we  believe 
that  the  easier  it  is  for  you 
to  adjust  seats,  mirrors, 
heating  and  cooling,  the 
easier  it  is  for  you  to  concen- 
trate on  your  driving.  Other 
comforting  features. ..the 
uminated  entry  system  and 
automatic  garage  door 
opener  available  on  most 
new  Cadillacs. 

Most  important  safety  feature  of  all. 

Of  course,  it's  your  seat 
belts.  And  we  at  Cadillac 
encourage  you  to  use 
them  every  time  you  drive. 

A  special  book  that  explores  many  interesting 
facets  of  Cadillac  quality  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


jality  is  the  reason  we  say.. 
ST  OF  ALL...  IT'S  A  CADILLAC 


Cadillac  Quality 
P.O.  Drawer  30091 
Dept.  FR-125 
Lansing,  Ml  48909 
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Let's  Get  It  Together. ..Buckle  Up 


Trends 


Edited  by  John  A.  Conway 


More  sickle, 
less  hammer 

An  old  Russian  tradition  is  getting  out 
of  hand.  Soviet  generals  are  complain- 
ing that  their  troops  must  spend  too 
much  time  with  hoes  instead  of  bayo- 
nets, working  on  sovhozes,  military 
farm  plots  used  to  supplement  chow- 
line  menus.  Four  years  of  poor  har- 
vests have  forced  even  rocket  special- 
ists to  pick  weeds,  according  to  the 
Advanced  International  Studies  Insti- 
tute, a  Washington-based  group  spe- 
cializing in  Soviet  affairs.  Writing  in  a 
Soviet  military  journal,  Rear  and  Sup- 
ply, the  commander  of  Soviet  ICBM 
forces,  Marshal  V.  Tolubko,  objected 
vehemently  to  the  waste  of  missile 
specialists'  time  in  food  growing,  ar- 
guing that  threats  from  the  hated  im- 
perialists required  increased  combat 
readiness  at  every  launch  pad.  To- 
lubko urged  that  civilian  farmers 
work  the  sovhozes.  Last  year  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  Armed  Services 
Logistics,  S.  Kurkotkin,  wrote  in  Red 
Star,  the  official  army  paper,  that  So- 
viet soldiers  go  unfed  because  the  sup- 
ply of  food  is  badly  organized,  is  sto- 
len ("diverted"  is  Red  star's  word)  or 
ai  ,s  spoiled.  The  4-million-strong 
m  cary,  of  course,  gets  preference  in 
scarce  fertilizer,  animal  feed  and  farm 
equipment,  making  the  food  problem 
for  the  population  at  large  that  much 
more  difficult. 

The  frill  is  not  gone 

Cash  rebates  have  become  passe  as  a 
lure  into  auto  showrooms,  but  De- 
troit isn't  forgetting  come-ons  entire- 


ly. Buick,  for  instance,  will  add  a 
$3,000  telephone  for  Chicago  buyers 
of  its  Riviera  models  (Chicago  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  city  to  have  the 
cellular  mobile  phone  system).  Cadil- 
lac's dashboard  computer  (telling 
time,  day,  date,  mileage,  elapsed  time 
and  distance,  etc.)  is  a  "standard" 
item,  but  for  about  $900  extra  the  El 
Dorado  customer  can  get  a  Delco- 
Bose  stereo  system  specially  tailored 
for  the  car.  A  similar  system,  for  the 
same  kind  of  money,  can  be  fitted  on  a 
Buick  and  the  new  Corvette.  For  $200 
to  $300,  owners  of  several  Ford  mod- 
els, including  the  Thunderbird,  LTD 
Crown  Victoria,  Lincoln  and  Cougar, 
can  now  get  a  computer  of  their  own 
like  Caddy's.  The  Ford  Thunderbird 
dealer,  for  a  modest  $67,  will  add  an 
"electronic  voice  alert"  to  supple- 
ment the  dashboard  flashers  warning 
about  doors,  seat  belts,  etc.  And 
Chrysler  will  give  the  first  1,000  mid- 
western  buyers  of  its  new  Dodge  Ram 
pickup  trucks  a  free,  $220,  30-cahber 
rifle,  complete  with  an  m-cab  rack. 

The  cup  that  cheers 

Distillers  are  beginning  to  entrust 
their  precious  wares  to  plastic  rather 
than  glass  bottles.  Last  November 
Washington  cleared  the  ersatz  bottles, 
and  testing  has  started  in  earnest.  The 
secret  is  a  new  clear  plastic  called 
polyethylene  terephthalate  or  PET  (al- 
ready widely  used  for  soft  drinks)  that 
can  be  teased  into  square,  decanter- 
style  and  other  exotic  shapes  the 
whiskey  sellers  want.  Heublein  is 
marketing  vodka  in  the  new  PET  bot- 
tles; Jim  Beam  has  a  bourbon  in  them; 


Seagram  is  testing  Carstairs;  Nationa 
Distillers  has  put  Old  Crow  and  Va 
69  Scotch  into  quart-size  plasti 
"traveler's  flasks."  Besides  being  un 
breakable,  the  new  containers  havj 
obvious  other  savings.  A  case  of  si: 
full  glass  jugs,  for  instance,  weighs  3! 
pounds;  a  plastic  set  hefts  only  23 
Aloft,  British  Airways  is  putting  it 
Scotch  (and  eventually  all  its  drinks 
into  plastic  miniatures.  The  smal 
sizes  cost  more,  but,  even  so,  BA  fig 
ures  that  by  putting  1,000  serving 
(the  average  747's  wine  list)  into  plas 
tic,  it  will  save  $25,000  per  airplane  ii 
annual  fuel  costs.  Nor  is  booze  th 
only  new  thing  in  plastic:  Heinz  i 
trying  it  for  catsup,  and  the  oil  compa 
nies  want  it  for  motor  oil. 

Management  for  rent 

Corporations  have  for  years  loanel 
executives  to  nonprofit  agencies;  noj 
they  are  starting  to  rent  them  out  fq 
profit.  Control  Data  Corp.,  the  $4 
billion  computer  company,  for  exa 
pie,  in  May  transferred  1 50  employe 
from  its  corporate  staff  to  a  consult: 
subsidiary,  Control  Data  Business  Ai 
visors,  Inc.  CDC  buys  back  their  sej 
vices,  and  the  consulting  unit  als 
sells  them  to  outside  firms.  "We  ai 
creating  a  business  and  reducing  ad 
ministrative  expenses  at  the  sanj 
time,"  says  Business  Advisors'  Pres) 
dent  George  Troy.  Business  Advisoj 
has  marketed  services  like  perfoi 
mance  appraisal,  employee  attitud 
surveys,  statistical  quality  contfl 
programs  and  job  analysis  since  1971 
he  says.  But  the  company  was  using 
"talent  pool"  of  2,000,  half  from  ij 
side  Control  Data,  to  staff  many 
these  projects.  In  May,  Troy  says,  " 
made  a  strategic  decision  to  ta. 
some  of  those  people  into  Busin 
Advisors  and  market  their  servici 
full  time, "  thus  broadening  BA's  proi 
uct  base.  Business  Advisors  sells 
anyone  from  mom-and-pop  firms 
giants  like  AT&T,  Hewlett-Packai 
and  Memorex.  (Fees  start  at  $2,0(1 
per  project.)  CDC's  goal  is  to  turn 
cost  center  into  a  profit  center.  Othe 
moving  in  the  same  direction  inch| 
Polaroid  and,  reportedly,  AT&T. 


On  the  jobism 

General  Motors  and  the  United  Au 
Workers  are  cutting  absenteeism  wii 
a  unique  plan,  the  Monthly  Labor  h 
view  says.  Set  up  under  the  1979  co 
tract  and  renewed  in  the  1982  agre 
ment  that  ends  next  September, 


you  get 

ctronic  technology 
i  an 

>ectric  price? 


Ijctronic  typewriter 


ffte  Canon  AP  300  has  all  the  electronic  technology  and 

c  ?niences  you  want  in  a  typewriter  And  one  thing  less  — a  nice, 

n  \  lectric  typewriter  price. 

S  now  you  can  replace  your  out-dated  electric  typewriter  with  an 
i-  j-date  electronic  Canon.  You'll  get  Prilliant  electronic  features 
e  15-character  display  that  lets  you  make  lightning-fast 
to  inatic  corrections  before  your  typing  goes  on  the  paper  And 
t  natic  pitch  control,  decimal  tab,  centering,  indenting,  right 
a  iin  justification,  carrier  return  and  a  versatile  16/2-inch  paper 
P  :ity. 

C  ion  also  has  two  other  electronic  typewriters  priced  to  replace 
ft  electrics.  The  AP  200,  Canon's  ultimate  economy  model, 
ti  |»ut  display,  and  the  AP  350  with  text  memory  and 
>r  nunications  capability. 

F  ;ist  your  eyes  on  Canon's  electronic  typewriters.  You'll  never 
3i  to  see,  or  buy,  an  electric  again. 


non  USA  Inc 


FB  12/5 


Canon  U.S.A..  Inc. 

Electronic  Typewriter  Division 
One  Canon  Plaza,  Lake  Success.  NY  1 1042 

□  Please  send  me  more  information  about 
Canon  Electronic  Typewriters. 

□  Please  have  a  representative  give  me  a  call. 

Name  


Titles  Company. 
Address  


City_ 


.  State. 


.  Zip- 


Phone  ( 


Canon 

Simply  Brilliant. 
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works  like  this:  Workers  absent  more 
than  20%  of  their  scheduled  time  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  the  1982 
agreement  were  offered  counseling, 
and  they  faced  temporary  benefit  cuts 
if  they  exceeded  the  20%  rate  during 
the  second  half.  GM  says  that  75%  of 
those  who  qualified  for  counseling  in 
the  first  half  of  1982  avoided  the 
threatened  cuts,  and  only  10,000  lost 
more  than  the  allowed  20%  in  the 
second  half.  (GM  has  about  350,000 
union  employees.)  Counseling  helped 
cut  controllable  absences  from  11.3% 
in  1981  to  10.3%  in  1982  and  8.8%  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the  Re- 
view says.  (Time  lost  for  major  ill- 
nesses like  heart  attacks,  strokes,  sur- 
gery, etc.,  is  not  counted.)  Workers 
who  top  the  20%  limit  can  lose  holi- 
days, vacation  pay,  paid  absence 
allowance,  bereavement  pay,  jury 
duty  pay,  sickness  and  accident  bene- 
fits, supplemental  unemployment 
benefits  and  profit  sharing.  UAW  offi- 
cial Don  Davis  says  the  plan  was  well 
received,  even  by  those  penalized,  be- 
cause they  got  adequate  warning.  GM 
is  the  only  U.S.  automaker  with  such 
a  plan,  the  Review  says. 

Home  on  the  range 

Tony  Lama,  the  El  Paso  bootmaker, 
has  added  a  bizarre  new  item  to  the 
30,000  Western  models  in  the  72- 
year-old  company's  catalog:  a  combi- 
nation leather  boot  and  tennis  sneak- 
er called  the  Tennie  Lama.  The  $135 
number  is  a  hand-tooled  boot  with  a 
rubber  sole  and  fake  laces.  President 
Louie  Lama  was  sold  on  the  idea 
when  his  salesmen  noted  that  among 


Tfje  Tennie  Lama  boot 
For  the  trendy  Texan. 


the  trendy  set  in  Dallas,  as  in  other 
cities,  sneakers  were  the  hot  foot- 
wear. Setting  the  Lone  Star  pace,  sing- 
er Willie  Nelson  has  two  pairs,  one  for 
snow,  one  for  stage. 

Quote,  unquote 

John  E.  Robson,  chief  operating  officer 
of  G.D.  Searle  &  Co.,  likes  to  tell 
anyone  who  wanders  off  the  subject 
under  discussion:  "Don't  get  tangled 
up  in  your  own  underwear!"  Robson 
will  hold  down  the  top  job  at  the 
Skokie,  111.  pharmaceutical  firm  while 
President  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  is  serv- 
ing as  Ronald  Reagan's  special  envoy 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Marvin  L.  Oulla,  an  information  of- 
ficial for  the  Ivory  Coast,  comment- 
ing on  President  Felix  Houphouet- 
Boigny's  five  months'  trip  out  of  his 
African  country:  "The  fact  that  things 
didn't  fall  apart  while  he  was  away 
demonstrates  that  we  have  some  in- 
stitutions that  actually  work." 

The  work  ethic  lives 

The  American  worker  has  been  pillo- 
ried for  lack  of  productivity,  but  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  of  five  German 
managers  by  two  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity professors,  it's  quite  the  con- 
trary. Writing  in  Indiana  University's 
Business  Horizons,  Charles  Burden  and 
Milton  Hochmuth  note  that  German 
managers  of  U.S.  subsidiaries  of 
Hoechst  (chemicals  and  textiles),  De- 
gussa  (metals  and  chemicals),  Korf  In- 
dustries (specialty  steels),  Mahle  Inc. 
(pistons  and  textiles)  and  Deutz  Corp. 
(tractors  and  trucks)  find  their  Ameri- 
can blue-collar  workers  as  highly  mo- 
tivated as  any  in  Germany — and  more 
efficient.  The  study  reinforces  an  ear- 
lier finding  by  the  U.S.  Commerce 
Department  that  a  majority  of  manag- 
ers at  more  than  100  foreign-owned 
American  firms  believe  workers  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean  are  as  good  as  or 
better  than  their  overseas  counter- 
parts. "The  American  work  ethic  is 
not  dead,"  says  Burden. 

The  name  game 

Considering  the  zillions  spent  on 
them,  which  corporate  names  and 
symbols  are  rated  the  favorites?  Peter- 
son Blyth  Cato,  the  New  York  com- 
munications and  package-design  firm, 
polled  public  relations  chiefs  of  big 
service  companies.  The  top  service- 
sector  logo  among  the  flacks:  Pruden- 
tial's "Rock,"  with  a  10%  vote.  The 
Pru  also  ranked  first  (with  12% )  as  the 
"strongest  corporate  identity"  in  the 
service  sector,  although  IBM  was  rat- 


The  Rock  of  Gibraltar 

A  landmark  among  logos. 

ed  the  overall  "favorite  companjl 
name."  Favorite  service  names  weal 
Citibank  and  Bank  of  America.  ThJ 
PR  types  polled,  by  almost  3-to-l,  del 
plored  "computer-generated  companjl 
names  and  alphabet  soup  lexicon,]! 
and  two-thirds  of  them  thought,  nail 
surprisingly,  that  programs  to  builM 
corporate  identities  would  becomjl 
more  important  for  service  companiejl 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Stocking  up  on  stocks 

The  number  of  companies  buyinJI 
back  their  own  shares  has  remainejl 
fairly  stable,  says  a  new  study  by  thJ 
New  York-based  Conference  Boardl 
but  the  number  of  shares  they  buy  hal 
gone  up.  A  New  York  Stock  Exchang I 
count  for  the  first  ten  months  of  198jl 
shows  that  297  Big  Board  firm! 
bought  back  nearly  219  million  share! 
of  their  own  common.  That  compare! 
with  318  companies  and  148  milliojl 
shares  in  all  of  1981,  and  305  firm! 
and  101  million  shares  in  1980.  "Th! 
sharp  increase  in  1982  volume  unl 
doubtedly  reflected  generally  del 
pressed  conditions  of  the  market  prio|l 
to  the  recovery  of  1982,"  says  authal 
Francis  Lees.  More  than  half  of  thll 
134  NYSE  companies  surveyed  hsteJ 
compensation,  stock  option  plans  anil 
stock  purchase  plans  as  the  major  ream 
son,  he  says.  Other  objectives  were  1 1 
cash  in  on  market  bargains,  improvjl 
earnings  per  share  (treasury  shares  aril 
not  "outstanding")  and  help  corpora^! 
acquisitions  using  stock  swaps.  Lfll 
these  buybacks  boost  stock  pricesl 
No:  81%  of  the  companies  said  theil 
had  had  no  noticeable  effect.  Nevell 
theless,  64%  planned  to  continu| 
buying,  mainly  for  employee  compen 
sation;  only  17%  planned  to  sto] 
with  the  rest  undecided. 
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WINDSOR 

S  AGAIN! 


TASTE  TESTS  PROVE 
WINDSOR  BEATS  V.O.  AGAIN. 

In  1982  Windsor's  taste  was  chosen  over  86-proof 
Seagram's  V.O.  57%  to  43%  in  informal  bar  tests  in 
selected  markets. 

Again  in  late  1983,  Windsor's  mild,  smooth  taste  was 
chosen  over  the  new  80-proof  V.O.  in  two  different 
broad-scale  tests  among  Canadian  whisky  drinkers— 55% 
to  45%  both  times. 

Try  the  taste  of  Windsor  and  find  out  for  yourself  why 
you  can't  beat  the  taste  of  a| 
Windsor.  And  you  certainly  can' t    WINDSOR  T% 
beat  the  price .  one  Canadian  stands  alone 
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Traditional  and 
non-traditional  investments 


Municipal  bond  portfolio  management 
Tax-advantaged  investments  in 

•  Energy 

•  Alternative  energy 

•  Real  estate 

•  Venture  capital 


JJLowrey&Co. 

110  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY  10005 


STRAIGHT  TALK  ON  PROJECT  DEVELOPMENT 


Using  someone  else's 
money  and  expertise 
to  finance  and  develop 
your  energy  project 
is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 


Projects  that  Catalyst  Energy  Development  Corporation  has  recently  financed  and  devel- 
oped at  no  cost  to  site  owners  include: 

•  The  Indian  Valley  Hydroelectric  Project,  a  $7,000,000  hydroelectric  facility  located 
on  land  owned  by  the  Yolo  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District, 
California. 

•  The  San  Jose  State  Cogeneration  Project,  a  $9,000,000  cogeneration  project  located 
on  the  campus  of  San  Jose  State  University. 

•  The  Hillsborough  Hydroelectric  Project,  a  $2,000,000  hydroelectric  facility  located  on 
land  owned  by  the  town  of  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshire. 

If  you  are  an  individual,  corporation  or  governmental  entity  with  a  hydroelectric,  cogen- 
eration or  other  potential  energy  site  or  project,  we  can  turn  that  potential  into  reality  at  no 
cost  to  you. 

Please  write  to: 

Catalyst  Energy 
Development  Corporation 

A  LOWREY  COMPANY 

110  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY  10005 
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COLUMBIAN  ENERGY  COMPANY, 
LTD. 
Offers 
COLUMBIAN 
OIL  &  GAS 
DRILLING  PROGRAM 
1983 

$30,000,000 
(Preformation  Limited  Partnership 
Interest  in  up  to  Five 
Partnerships  in  1983) 

COG  1983-D  NOW  AVAILABLE 
Scheduled  Closing  Date  On  or  Before 
December  23,  1983 

$5,000  Minimum  Participation 


For  Copies  Of  The  Prospectus  Contact: 

COLUMBIAN  ENERGY  COMPANY 
LTD. 

One  Townsite  Plaza  Topeka,  KS  66603 
Attention:  R.E.  Geers  1-800-255-3569 


The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospeclus  and  only  in  those 
states  where  the  units  may  be  lawfully  offered  or  sold-  An 
investor  must  have  either  a  net  worth  of  $60,000  and  have 
a  taxable  income  of  $60,000  or  more,  or  have  a  net  worth 
(exclusive  of  home,  furnishings  and  automobiles)  of 
$225,000  or  more  Various  states  may  establish  different 
suitability  standards  and  additional  requirements. 


Forbes  Subscriber  Service 

Write:  Subscription  Service  Manager 
Forbes,  60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10011 

Call:  212-620-2243 

Change  of  Address.  Please  give  six  weeks 
notice.  Write  your  new  address  on  this 
form  and  return  it  with  a  recent  mailing 
label  from  the  magazine. 

New  Subscription.  To  order  Forbes,  fill  in 
the  form  and  return  it  with  a  check  for 
the  subscription  you  prefer.  □  1  year 
$36  □  3  years  $72  (the  equivalent  of 
one  year  free).  Canadian  orders,  1  year 
$50,  3  years  $104.  Orders  for  other  coun- 
tries add  $25  a  year  to  U.S.  rate. 

ATTACH  MAGAZINE  MAILING 
LABEL  OR  WRITE 
SUBSCRIBER  NUMBER  HERE 


Subscriber  number 


Name       (please  printl 


New  Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Date  of  address  change 


F-482r. 


Gold  and  the  dollar 

A  phenomenon  in  the  money  world 
four  years  ago  was  how  gold  and  the 
dollar  kept  climbing  in  lockstep,  con- 
trary to'  the  accepted  wisdom  that 
when  the  dollar  gained,  gold  should 
fall,  and  vice  versa  (Forbes,  Trends, 
July  9,  1979).  Part  of  the  explanation 
was  the  gold  market,  always  thin,  but 
at  that  time  even  more  so  because 
suppliers  like  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  had,  for 
the  moment,  stopped  selling.  Maurits 
Edersheim,  deputy  chairman  of 
Drexel  Burnham  Lambert,  thought 
Arab  buyers  might  be  pushing  up  gold 
prices.  Edward  M.  Bernstein,  a  Wash- 
ington economist,  said  the  dollar  was 
climbing  in  1979  because  speculators 
in  previous  years  had  created  "a  short 
position  of  $50  billion  or  more  that  is 
being  covered  now." 

Today,  gold  and  the  almighty  dollar 
appear  to  have  returned  to  their  tradi- 
tional roles.  Gold,  for  instance,  kept 
dropping  even  in  the  face  of  the  Leba- 
non crisis  and  the  Grenada  invasion, 
events  that  in  other  times  might  have 
started  a  stampede  into  the  metal. 
Instead  gold  has  dropped  to  the  $380- 
an-ounce  level,  its  lowest  point  in 
more  than  a  year.  The  dollar,  howev- 
er, has  continued  to  boom. 

Edersheim  now  points  to  the 
"world  deflationary  mood."  With  in- 
flation rates  down,  he  says,  gold  has 
lost  its  luster  as  a  hedge.  At  the  same 
time,  with  interest  rates  staying  high, 
dollar  investments  are  all  that  more 
attractive.  Bernstein,  now  with  the 
Brookings  Institution,  says  "The  role 
of  gold  is  changing  entirely."  He 
agrees  it  is  no  longer  a  good  hedge 


A  measure  of  gold 

Soon,  just  another  commodity? 


against  inflation,  especially  with  in 
terest  rates  staying  as  high  as  they  are 
But  the  major  change,  he  says,  is  ij 
how  investors  now  view  gold.  Th 
metal  today,  he  says,  is  looked  a 
more  and  more  as  a  commodity  tha^ 
as  an  immutable  way  of  protectin 
value.  Gold's  asset  value,  he  thinks,  ij 
becoming  less  important.  "Specula 
tion  in  the  futures  market,"  he  says 
"determines  the  price  of  gold." 

Bye,  bye  Finkelstein? 

In  60  years  behind  the  counter  of  hi) 
New  York  Chock  Full  O'Nuts  chair] 
the  late  William  Black  did  everythin) 
from  writing  ads  to  signing  deals  foj 


Jerry  Finkelstein 
Choctcfull  of  profit. 


some  of  Manhattan's  choicest  cornel 
locations.  But  by  1982  his  reign  wall 
threatened.  Sales  dropped  way  onl 
from  $131  million  in  1978  to  $ll| 
million  last  year,  and  opl 
erating  profits  from  Sill 
million  to  $3.7  million! 
and  a  group  led  by  pub  I 
lisher  and  political  operal 
tor  Jerry  Finkelstein  haif 
bought  up  6%  of  thil 
stock.  By  last  summel 
Finkelstein's  forces  hat[ 
17.5%,  and  after  buyin.1 
90,000  more  shares  fronl 
retailer  Milton  Petriel 
22%  or  so.  Finkelsteiil 
hinted  he  was  after  th'l 
whole  company  (Forbes| 
Follow-Through,  Sept.  26\S 
Then,  in  early  Novem| 
ber,  Chock  Full 
nounced  that  it  would  pa 
the  Finkelstein  group  $2 
a  share  for  600,000  share 
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II     Doing  business  overseas  is  a  real  pleasure  when  you  stay  at  the  Regent  International  Hotels 
(They  make  sure  you'll  be  as  comfortable  and  efficient  as  you  can  be-even  when  it  comes  to  making 
phone  calls.  Because  the  Regents  have  AT&T's  Teleplan,  the  sure  way  you  can  make  an  interna- 
"    3_nd  D  H     tionai  ca"  at  a  fair  cost  No  more  unreasonable  surcharge  fees 

j       •11  1  *■  **    that  have  been  known  t0  Push  a  $20  Phone  c*n  UP t0  $50  or  more. 

\A/lll  lOVf*  rrilQ  AT&T,  working  with  Ip;iriin0  hntfl 


1  CcHT  Cctll    The  fair-cost  way  to  call  home. 

"he  office 
everyday 


Teleplan 


4  These 

Regent  Hotels 
are  TELEPLAN 
Hotels: 

AUSTRALIA 


hasleleplan." 


The  Regent 
Sydney 
The  Regent 

FIJI 
Nadi 
The  Regent 

HAWAII 
Honolulu 

The  Halekulani 
Maui 

Kapalua  Bay  Hote 

&  Villas 

MALAYSIA 
K&ata  Lumpur 
The  Regent 

PHILIPPINES 
Manila 
The  Regent 

PUERTO  RICO 
Dorado 
Cerromar  Beach 
Dorado  Beach 

SRI  LANKA 
Colombo 
The  Galle  Face 

THAILAND 
Bangkok 
The  Regent 

Want  to  know  more? 
Call  our  International 
Information  Service, 
toll  free. 
1  800  874-4000 


Most  products 
were  never  designed  to  be 
assembled  efficiently. 


If  your  products  are  like  most, 
they  were  designed  back  in  the 
days  of  inexpensive  labor  and 
inefficient  assembly  tech- 
niques. Now  there's  a  better 
way. 

And  Bodine  has  it.  It's  called 
automated  assembly  And  it  can 
actually  improve  product  qual- 
ity and  consistency  while  cut- 
ting your  personnel,  inventory 
and  field  service  costs.  In  fact,  it 
can  slash  your  overall  cost  of  as- 
sembly by  as  much  as  95%. 

What's  more,  all  it  usually 
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takes  to  get  the  big  advantage 
of  automated  assembly  is  a  few 
small  design  changes  and  a 
Bodine  assembly  machine. 

To  learn  what  automated  as- 
sembly is  all  about,  write  for  our 
free  brochure.  To  learn  what  it 
can  do  for  you,  call  our  Vice 
President  Frank  Riley  at  (203) 
334-3107. 

The  Bodine  Corporation,  317 
Mountain  Grove  Street,  Bridge- 
port, CT  06605. 


Bodine 
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reducing  their  holdings  in  the  $116 
million  firm  to  about  10%,  but  earn' 
ing  them  probably  well  over  $2  mil- 
lion. In  turn,  they  agreed  not  to  join 
any  other  proxy  fights  (Finkelstei: 
says  they  are  "too  disruptive"),  to  buy 
no  more  shares  and  to  vote  the  ones 
they  kept  with  management.  In  .re 
turn,  Chock  Full  expanded  its  boan 
from  15  to  17  to  make  room  for  2  o 
Finkelstein's  group.  On  the  news,  th< 
stock  dropped  more  than  $5  per  share 
Chock  Full's  future?  Dr.  Leor 
Pordy,  the  Black  family  cardiologisl 
who  is  now  running  the  show,  plans 
to  turn  it  into  a  larger  coffee  and  fooc 
company  and  reportedly  envisions 
selling  a  line  of  Chock  Full  O'Nuts 
candy  bars  and  ice  cream. 


ft 


hi 


EDI 


Heil  who? 

Before  Argentina's  voters  went  to  thj 
polls  in  October  the  betting  was  tha 
the  followers  of  the  country's  late  die 
tator,  Juan  Peron,  would  walk  awa;  C!i 
with  the  election.  Exiled  Argentini 
publisher  Jacobo  Timerman  com 
mented  that  when  the  votes  wen 
counted  on  Oct.  30  Juan  Peron  wouli 
be  reelected  (Forbes,  Nov.  7).  Like  al 
most  everyone  else,  Timerman  wa  & 
wrong.  The  winner  was  the  Radica 
Party  candidate,  Raul  Alfonsin,  am 
his  resounding  52%  to  40%  majorir 
marked  the  first  defeat  for  the  Peron 
istas  in  40  years.  The  most  nervou 
poll-watchers  for  this  election  wer 
the  world's  bankers,  who  are  owed  a 
least  $40  billion  by  Argentina.  (Th 
exact  amount  is  unclear  because  boi 
rowings  for  arms,  for  one  thing,  wer 
kept  off  the  books.)  Alfonsin's  amv, 
however,  brought  at  least  a  measu 
of  relief  to  international  bankers. 

None  of  them  wanted  to  comme: 
publicly  (Alfonsin  won't  take  offi 
until  late  December),  but  one  majc 
New  York  creditor  admitted  feeli 
"quite  good"  because  the  new  presi 
dent  is  regarded  as  a  moderate.  Th) 
general  feeling  was  that  the  Radicali 
would  honor  the  commitments  of  th 
military  rulers  who  have  run  Argent 
na.  Another  reason  for  hope  was  th 
man  selected  as  Alfonsin's  new  finan 
cial  honcho,  Bernardo  Gnnspun,  a 
old  hand  in  both  European  and  U.J 
banking  circles.  The  Peronistas 
moreover,  seemed  in  total  disarra) 
This  made  it  less  likely,  as  Forbes  ha 
mused  last  spring  (May  9),  that  a 
overheated  junta  would  shout  "He 
Peron"  and  write  off  the  country 
international  debts. 
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iigine  buying  a  four- 
(i-med,  State-built 
mse  for  as  little  as 
;i0.  Or  a  five-roomed 
ise  for  between  S2  331  and  $16  000 
happening  right  now  -  in 
th  Africa. 


South  Africa 

Houses  for  sale: 
$16 000  and  less 


SHARING  A  BETTER 
QUALITY  OF  LIFE 


uth  Africa  is  involved  in  a 
arkable  process  of  providing  fair 
ortunities  for  all  its  population  groups. 
South  African  Government  is 
mitted  to  ensure  that  each  of  South 
ca's  many  nationalities  have  the 
ty  and  resources  to  realize  their  social, 
omic  and  political  aspirations, 
-lousing  is  a  leading  example  of  South 
ca's  development  process.  And  as  an 
grated  part  of  its  drive  towards  home 
nership  for  everyone,  the  South 
can  Government  has  given  the  go- 
kdfor  the  sale  of  500  000  State- 
need  homes  at  discounts  of  up  to 
o  of  their  market  value. 


MEETING  THE 
HOUSING  CHALLENGE 

South  Africa's  urban  Black  population 
is  expected  to  rise  from  9  million  currently 
to  around  20  million  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional 
4.9  million  housing  units  will  have  to  be 
provided  to  accommodate  this 
phenomenal  urbanisation. 

The  housing  challenge  is  being  met  by 
both  the  Government  and  the  private 
sector.  Government  initiatives  are  directed 
mainly  towards  providing  the  machinery 
and  support  for  self-help  building  projects, 
while  private  enterprise  provides  loans, 
subsidies  and  guarantees. 

THE  FUTURE  -  BETTER 
PROSPECTS  FOR  ALL 

A  recent  survey  indicated  that  82  %  of 
all  employers  were  prepared  to  provide 
their  Black  staff  with  assistance  to  buy 
their  own  homes. 


The  facts  on  housing 
present  only  part 
of  the  picture.  Many 
aspects  of  South 
African  life  have  changed  -  and  are 
changing  at  an  ever-increasing  rate.  The 
future  is  exciting  because  we  have  the 
people,  the  dedication  and  a  buoyant 
economy  to  enable  us  to  keep  on 
providing  opportunities  and  improving 
the  quality  of  life  of  all  our  people. 

Because  South  Africa  is  a  microcosm  of 
so  many  of  the  world's  sensitivities,  it  is 
often  a  contentious  subject.  If  you  are 
faced  with  a  decision  regarding  South 
Africa,  make  sure  you  have  all  the  facts. 

For  more  information, 
simply  complete  the 
coupon  below. 

^~To:  The  Minister  (Information), 
The  South  African  Embassy, 
3051  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Washington  D.C.,  20008  N.W. 
Please  send  me  more  information  on  socio-eco- 
nomic and  political  developments  in  South  Africa. 

Name  

Address   

..Code 


mmmm 


're  looking  forward  to  the  future. 
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This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  tojsell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  these  securities. 

The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 


New  Issue  /  November  3,  1983 


$350,000,000 


The  Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 


Floating  Rate  Subordinated  Notes  Due  1995 


Interest  on  the  Notes  is  payable  quarterly  on  Interest  Payment  Dates  in  February,  May,  August  and  November  of 
each  year,  commencing  February  10,  1984.  Interest  on  the  Notes  for  each  quarterly  period  will  be  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  London  interbank  offered  quotations  for  three-month  Eurodollar  deposits 
prevailing  two  New  York  Business  Days  before  the  beginning  of  each  Interest  Period 

(subject  to  a  minimum  rate  of  5Vi  %  per  annum). 


Price  99.60%  and  accrued  interest,  if  any,  from  November  10, 1983 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  In  any  State  in  which  this 
announcement  is  circulated  only  from  such  of  the  undersigned 
as  may  legally  offer  these  securities  in  such  State. 


Salomon  Brothers  Inc 


Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb 

Incorporated 


The  First  Boston  Corporation      Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.      Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets 
Bear,  Stearns  &  Co. 
E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 


Ar  G.  Becker  Paribas 

Incorporated 


Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber 

Incorporated 


Prudential-Bat  :e 

Securities 


^arson/American  Express  Inc. 
Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc. 


Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

L.  F.  Rothschild,  Unterberg,  Towbin 


Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Thomson  McKinnon  Securities  Inc. 


Compare  your  present  life  insurance  with  The  Hartford's  Solution."1 

We  can  cut 

your  life  insurance 
costs  dramatically- 

without  cutting 

your  coverage. 


23%  SAVING 

34%  SAVING 

74%  SAVING 

OLD 
POLICIES 

THE 
SOLUTION 

OLD 
POLICY 

THE 
SOLUTION 

OLD 
POLICIES 

THE 
SOLUTION 

FACE  AMOUNT 
OF  POLICIES 

$388,000 

$400,000 

FACE  AMOUNT 
OF  POLICY 

$100,000 

$100,000 

FACE  AMOUNT 
OF  POLICIES 

$355,000 

$500,000 

ANNUAL 
PREMIUM 

$11,013 

$8,530 

ANNUAL 
PREMIUM 

$2,709 

$1,773 

ANNUAL 
PREMIUM 

$9,653 

$2,508* 

AMOUNT  SAVED:  $2,483 

AMOUNT  SAVED:  $936 

AMOUNT  SAVED:  $7,145 

Male,  age  57 

Male,  age  53 

Male,  age  54 

Illustrations  are  based  on  actual  case  histories  Cost-ot  insurance  and  interest  rates  are  those  in  effect  at  the  time  of  policy  issue  and  are  subiect 
to  change  Although  all  cases  involved  nonsmokers,  substantial  savings  can  also  be  realized  by  smokers 

'Some  or  all  of  the  former  policies*  cash  values  were  transferred  to  the  Solution  in  the  first  year,  thereby  reducing  subsequent  annual  premiums. 


/ou  bought  Ordinary  Life  insurance  before  1980,  The  Hartford 
n  give  you  the  same  protection  you  now  have  for  a  lot  less 
in  you're  now  paying.  You'll  save  up  to  50%— possibly  more. 
I  can  prove  it!  Write  today  for  a  free  personalized  computer 
lalysis.  And  find  out  exactly  how  much  you  can  save, 
j  The  Solution™  is  The  Hartford's  revolutionary  universal  life  insur- 
ce  policy.  Because  it  offers  a  higher  yield,  on  unloaned  cash  values 
•r  $1,000,  your  money  grows  faster.  That's  one  reason  why  you  can  pay 
s  money  and  still  get  the  same  protection.  Our  free  personalized 
inputer  analysis  will  show  you  exactly  how  much  you  can  save  on 
your  life  insurance  costs— without  cutting  your  coverage. 
ujT^)       Our  toP  priority  is  cutting  life  insurance  costs.  Make  it 

yours.  Arrange  for  your  free  personalized 
Inputer  analysis  today.  Contact  a  Hartford 
rnt.  Or  mail  this  coupon.  BUSINESS 

HOME 
AUTO 


r 


Find  out  how  much 

you  can  save. 
Mail  this  coupon. 


LIFE 


•^Mfi////// 


THE  HARTFORD 


The  Hartford  Insurance  Group 
Life  Sales/Marketing 
RO.  Box  320 
Windsor,  CT  06095 
Yes,  I  want  a  personalized  computer 
analysis  that  will  show  me  how  much 
The  Solution"'  can  save  me  on  life 
insurance  without  cutting  my  coverage. 

Name  


F12/5/83 


83~| 


Address. 


City. 


State. 


.  Zip. 


d  tife  &  Accident  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  CT  06115 
York,  The  Hartford  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  CT  06115) 


Home  phone- 
Bus,  phone  


Readers  Say 


Space-high  debt 

Sir:  Re  your  note  about  the  staggering 
height  of  the  federal  debt  (Fact  and 
Comment,  Fall  1985).  Since  most  of 
your  readers  have  never  been  higher 
than  about  6  miles,  they  must  not 
comprehend  a  pile  of  $100  bills  ex- 
ceeding 600  miles. 

If  the  federal  government  started  a 
business  around  the  time  Christ  was 
born,  and  lost  a  million  bucks  a  week, 
its  debt  would  not  total  our  current 
national  debt. 
— Bob  Baxter 
Washington,  DC. 


Liberal  wolf 

Sir:  Concerning  your  Fact  and  Com- 
ment "Congress  Backed  The  Bust-Up 
Of  AT&T"  (Nov.  7),  wherever  did  you 
get  the  idea  that  Senator  Bob  Pack- 
wood  is  "usually  sensible"?  He  is  and 
has  been  a  liberal  wolf  in  conservative 
sheep's  clothing.  (I  know  we  conser- 
vatives are  the  sheep  because  we've 
been  sheared  so  often.) 
—R.W.  Bairdjr. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Aging  hippies 

Sir:  Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  understand 
Bob  Isham's  success  in  "borrowing 
something  from  the  counterculture 
and  adapting  it  for  Middle  America" 
("A  remarkable  conversion,"  Oct.  10)7. 
If  you  looked  closely  at  the  demograph- 
ic data  of  his  target  market  ("today's 
average  Tra-Tech  customer  is  over  30 
years  old.  .  .  ."),  you  would  realize  that 
today's  Middle  America  is  yesterday's 
counterculture. 
— Cheng  Chen 
Dallas,  Tex. 


Real  culprit 

Sir:  No  doubt  it  is  "incredible  how 
we've  totally  screwed  up  on  nuclear 
power"  (Fact  and  Comment,  Oct.  24), 
but  you  didn't  mention  the  main 
culprit,  government,  which  kept  us 
from  having  a  sensible  policy  to  dis- 
pose of  nuclear  waste  and  that  has 
unnecessarily  strung  out  the  licens- 
ing process. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  do- 
ing something  about  this  mess.  Earli- 
er this  year  the  President  signed  into 
law  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 
Then  we  introduced  the  Nuclear  Li- 


censing and  Regulatory  Reform  Act, 
which  we  hope  this  Congress,  will  act 
on  next  year. 

—Robert  C  Odle  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional, 

Intergovernmental  and  Public  Affairs, 
Department  of  Energy 
Washington,  D  C. 


Defending  consultants 

Sir:  Forbes'  Oct.  10  cover  story  im- 
plied that  abdication  of  management 
responsibility  is  behind  the  growth  of 
consulting.  In  a  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem, the  market  is  the  final  arbiter. 
The  market  is  saying  that  rational 
managements  are  receiving  from  con- 
sulting value  higher  than  the  some- 
times substantial  costs  incurred. 
— Rudyard  L.  Istvan 
Vice  President, 

Uje  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
Chicago,  III. 


Grenada  weapons  use 

Sir:  Re  your  Nov.  7  comments  on  the 
Afghan  insurgents  ("Give  'Em  The 
Means  To  Fight, "  Fact  and  Comment  II, 
Nov.  7).  Wouldn't  it  be  the  ultimate  in 
poetic  justice  for  us  to  donate  to  the 
Afghans  the  "weapons  of  liberation" 
cache  we  found  in  Grenada? 
— B.  Joseph  Gattegno 
los  Angeles,  Calif. 


One  loses,  the  other  gains 

Sir:  Bill  James,  according  to  your  cov- 
er story  (Sept.  26),  concludes  that  base- 
ball owners  are  dumb  because  his  re- 
search shows  that  over  the  past  25 
years  owners  have  repeatedly  traded 
away  better  value  than  they  received. 

Since  these  transactions  occur  be- 
tween baseball  clubs,  if  the  owner  of 
club  A  traded  away  better  value  than 
he  received,  it  follows  that  the  owner 
of  club  B  received  better  value  than  he 
traded  away. 
— A  D.  Green 
Childress,  Tex. 


The  feds  did  it 

Sir:  You  say  that  Commerce  Clearing 
House  Daily  contained  advertising  for 
information  from  anyone  who  could 
provide  names,  addresses  and  annual 
incomes  of  Americans  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (Sept.  26).  This  state- 


ment is  not  correct.  You  have  CCI 
and  its  publications  confused  witl 

the  Commerce  Business  Daily. 
— Mary  Ann  Hynes 
Vice  President  and  General  Counsel, 
Commerce  Clearing  House,  Inc. 
Chicago,  III. 

Reader  Hynes  is  right.  The  item  was  it 
the  July  28,  1983  edition  of  Commerci 
Business  Daily,  a  publication  of  th 
Commerce  Department. — Ed. 


Right  moniker 

Sir:  I  was  referred  to  as  Sigfried  (Siggjrfl 
Weis  in  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred 
(Fall  1983)  As  president  of  a  largel 
prestigious,  and  successful  corporal! 
tion,  I  am  called  Sigfried,  Sig,  or  Mil 
Weis.  I  trust  you  will  eliminate  tht| 
silly  name  of  Siggy. 
— Sigfried  Weis 
President, 
Weis  Markets,  Inc. 
Sunbur)',  Pa 


MSF's  a  real  dog 

Sir:  How  can  we  demonstrate  th  I 
great  esteem  we  hold  for  Forbes?  Wl 
recently  received  a  three-month-olll 
West  Highland  White  Terrier  pup  a)[ 
a  gift  from  a  friend.  Upon  deliberad 
ing  over  the  appropriate  name  for  Jl 
canine  of  such  an  illustrious  Scottish 
lineage,  the  proverbial  light  bulb  bo| 
came  aglow. 

Enclosed  is  American  Kennel  Chill 
verification  of  your  namesake. 
— Robert  G.  Skolnick 
— Ellen  S.  Bromberg  Skolnick 
New  York,  NY. 
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T/ie  arc/?  itecture 
of  power. 


Achievement 
has  its  own  rewards. 


rhe  promise  of  success;  the  freedom 
.irsue  it.  An  American  phenomenon 

f  bolically  expressed  in  the  Corum 

k  1  Coin  Watch. 

n  k  watch  steeped  in  the  traditions  of 
la  country 

8  \  watch  that  has  a  power  and  per- 
i  ility  uniquely  its  own. 
$  The  case  is  an  American  $20  gold 
ik  3,  literally  halved.  (The  Eagle 
|  mes  the  dial;  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
i<  jack  of  the  case.) 
I  nside  is  cushioned  an  ultra-thin 
I  xonic  quartz  movement.  Known  for 
s  ccuracy  it  also  never  needs  winding 
j  rhe  crystal  is  sapphire,  one  of  the 
a  lest  substances  known  to  man;  the 

ng  stem,  a  diamond.  And  the  brace- 
it  is  comfortable  on  the  wrist  as  it  is 
a  Isome,  is  18  karat  gold. 
ft  n  addition,  the  Corum  Gold  Coin 
I  ;h  is  water-resistant.  Each  is  hand- 
t  ed,  start  to  finish,  by  a  single 
g  hmaker  in  La  Chaux-de-Fonds, 
I  zerland. 

1  <or  brochure  send  $1.50  to  Corum, 
I ;.  FB,  650  Fifth  Ave.,  NY.  10019. 
3  available  in  Canada. 


:orum 

i  Investment  in  Time 


,  conventional 
Drtable 
>mputer 
n't  .so 
Drtable. 


How  we  designed  then 

fon 


Our  first  step  was  to  remember  how  a 
person  is  designed. 

A  person  isn't  designed  to  carry  a 
nearly  30  lb.  object  that  bangs  against  the 
hip  and  cramps  the  fingers.  So  the  Hyperion 
is  a  manageable  18  lbs.  and  travels  in  an 
easy-to- carry  tote  bag. 

A  person  isn't  designed  to  work  in  the 
shadow  of  a  computer.  So  the  Hyperion 


keeps  a  low  profile. 

A  person  isn't  designed  to  vy 
about  an  expensive  computer  bein 
by  baggage  handlers.  So  the  Hyp< 
under  an  airplane  seat.  Easily. 

A  person  isn't  designed  witr 
attached  to  his  ear.  So  the  Hyperin 
telecommunications  hook-up  that 
bers,  dials,  and  makes  a  connects 

IBM  is  a  registered  trodemork  of  International  ( 
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A  conventional  portable 
isn't  fit  for  airline  trave 


A  conventional  computer  is  just  a  computer. 


lion  personal  computer 

«ns. 


n  |3rson  ever  picking  up  the  receiver, 
cio  person,  no  matter  what 
jujits  to  work  harder  than  needed. 
|;prion  has  all  the  power  needed, 
II M™  compatible  software  —  the 
siest  to  use  software  written, 
matter  what  we  say  about  the 
ie  only  way  to  see  the  difference 
and  pick  one  up.  In  person. 


For  the  dealer  nearest  you  call 
1-800-323-1717  Ext.  246.  In  Illinois 
1-800-942-8881,  Ext.  246. 


You'll  never  look  at  computers 
the  same  way  again. 


trademark  of  Bylec  Comterm  Inc 


Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets  Expertise: 


Advisor. 
Agent. 
Underwriter. 
Principal. 

All  in  one. 

An  investment  banking  firm  should 
be  prepared  to  solve  your  financial  prob- 
lems at  any  time— not  merely  when  the 
markets  happen  to  be  cooperating  or  when  the  solutions  happen  to  coincide  with  what 
the  banker  does  particularly  well. 

Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets  is  organized  to  provide  the  full  range  of  capabil- 
ities you  need.  We  act  as  advisor,  agent,  underwriter  and  principal— either  all  at  once,  or 
each  as  necessary. 

And  that  sets  us  free  from  some  of  the  constraints  of  timing  and  market  volatility, 
so  that  we  can  propose  and  facilitate  a  wider  range  of  creative  solutions  to  your  problems. 

For  example,  we  commit  our  capital  in  ways  that  others  might  not,  acting 
aggressively  as  principal  not  only  in  underwritings  but  also  in  interest-rate  swaps,  lease 
transactions,  leveraged  buyouts,  debt-for-equity  exchanges  or  bridge  loans. 

It's  all  part  of  our  commitment  to  provide  our  clients  with  the  added  value  of  a 
full-service,  global  investment  banking  firm. 

A  relationship-oriented  investment  banker,  who  thoroughly  understands  your 
needs,  coordinates  the  efforts  of  specialists  in  perhaps  the  broadest  range  of  services  in 
the  industry— our  expertise  across  the  board. 

Because  we  can  analyze  a  more  comprehensive  array  of  alternatives  for  you,  we 
recommend  and  execute  plans  that  are  based  on  your  best  interests— not  on  your 
banker's  limitations. 

Now  more  than  ever,  in  today's  complex  and  volatile  markets,  Merrill  Lynch 
Capital  Markets  is  the  one  investment  banlung  firm  to  deal  with  for  the  multitude  of 
services  you  need. 

Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets 

Investment  banking 


EXPERTISE  ACROSS  THE  BOARD. 


With  all  thy  getting  get  understanding 


Fact  and  Comment 

By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  Editor-in-Chief 


WHY  DO  YOU  SUPPOSE  THE  RUSSIANS 


e  pulling  out  all  the  stops  to  block  NATO's  placing  of 
ur  intermediate  range  missiles  in  Western  Europe? 
/ouldn't  you  reasonably  suppose  it's  because  they'll  effec- 
vely  offset  Russia's  present  feeling  of  preponderance? 


WHO'S  THE  D.C.  DUNCE  WHO  PUT  THE  CAP  ON 

ilting  away  at  full  speed  our  emergency  oil  reserves?    will  meet  an  emergency? 


Nuclear  balance  and  the  knowledge  that  a  free  Eu- 
rope, blitzed  by  overwhelming  conventional  arms, 
might/could  obliterate  the  blitzer,  is  what  really  keeps 
the  peace. 


he  Gulf  Coast  domes  are  only  half  full  and  oil  prices 
re  still  at  a  lower  level  than  they  were  in  the  storage 
ogram's  earlier  years. 

Not  so  incidentally — has  the  Energy  Department  test- 
1  on  a  meaningful  scale  how  the  withdrawal  system 
orks?  How  fast,  if  needed,  can  we  pipe  oil  out  and 
stribute  it  nationally  in  quantities  and  at  a  speed  that 


The  Fed  dodo  with  the  say-so  over  our  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  better  fill  it  up  and  test  it  out  pronto. 
Any  day  now  the  35-mile-wide  Strait  of  Hormuz  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  through  which  some  20%  of  the  Free 
World's  barrels  of  oil  flow,  could  be  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  plugged  up  by  Iran  if  Iraq  flexes  its  just-acquired 
Exocet-missile  muscle  on  Iran's  oil  flow. 


IF  CONGRESS  DECIDES  TO  TAX  EVERYONE  ELSE'S  PERKS 

those  members  wanting  reelection  blamed  well  better  begin  with  their  own: 


A  personal  staff  allowance 
Furnished  offices  for  self  and  staff 
Franking  privileges 

Tax  deduction  for  living  expenses  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Free  taping  of  radio/TV  spots  for  home-district  showing 
Subsidized  official  foreign  travel 
Free  hospitality  from  embassies  when  abroad 
Free  travel  on  military  planes  or  ships  when  abroad 
Subsidized  travel  expenses  by  outside  sources 
Library  of  Congress  for  research 
Free  legal  counsel 

Free  garage  space  for  members  and  staff 
Congressional  license  plates  with  parking  privileges 


Expense  account  covering  travel  home  and  elsewhere, 

phone  and  telegrams,  allowance  for 

office  rental  in  home  district,  etc. 
Free  health  care  for  members  and  staff 
Free  gym,  pool,  basketball  courts 
Merchandise  at  cost  or  slightly  above 
Capitol  Hill  barber  shop  and  beauty  shop 
Free  photography  service 
Right  of  patronage — interns 

Free  calendars  and  publications  from  government  agen- 
cies; also  free  for  distribution 
Free  package-wrapping  service 
Free  office  decorations  from  Botanical  Gardens 


WHAT'S  WITH  MARTY? 


As  a  lagging  indicator,  Martin  Feldstein's  leading.  In 
nuary  his  doleful  forecast  was  for  a  3.1%  economic 
owth  rate.  Then  4.7%.  Then  5.5%.  Now  it's  6%  to  6.5%. 
And  every  time  the  man  who  made  him  chairman  of 
s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers — President  Reagan — 


points  to  our  rapidly  growing  rate  of  recovery,  Mr. 
Feldstein  pours  cold  water  on  the  prospects. 

What  he  sees  as  his  function  becomes  murkier  and 
murkier. 

Like  his  forecasts. 


IRRES  DFCFMRFU  S  1 


THIS  FAT  TABLET  WAS 

from  the  computer  mountaintop  by  IBM's 
John  Opel  in  answer  to  the  recurrent  query 
about  what's  to  do  with  a  personal  com- 
puter. At  lunch  the  other  day  he  handed  us 
this  1,000-plus-page,  4-pound  software 
catalog  from  Micro  Information  Publishing 
Co.,  commenting  that  additional  programs 
are  being  developed  daily. 

It  was  evidence  that  IBM  didn't  share 
the  doubts  of  those  who  wonder  if  person- 
al and  home  computer  users  might  run 


BROUGHT  DOWN 

out  of  things  to  do  with  'em.  He  seemsl} 
satisfied  that  the  Peanut  has  clephantinejllE 

potential. 

Thank  goodness  a  corporate  giant  of  sucbfc 
gigantic  consequence  is  headed  by  a  manh 
who  so  effectively  combines  top  brains  with 
intellectual  brawn.  II; 

Wouldn't  it  be  ironic,  though,  if  his  lead 
ership  were  of  such  successful  proportions 
that  it  revived  the  specter  of  the  recentl) 
slain  antitrust  dragon? 


CAN  YOU  BELIEVE  THAT 

since  that  day  President  Kennedy  was  murdered?  As  has 
often  been  said,  how  many  people  round  the  globe  who 
heard  the  news  don't  remember  their  scene  at  the  moment 
of  hearing? 

In  the  November  Life  are  some  of  the  most  vividly 
famous  photographs  of  the  instant  and  stunning  after- 
math .  .  .  the  First  Lady  in  her  blood-soaked  pink  suit 
standing  by  as  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
sworn  in  as  President  on  Air  Force 
One  .  .  .  the  coffin  being  lowered 
from  the  plane  for  the  dead  Presi- 
dent's last  White  House  sojourn 
.  .  .  John-John  saluting  the  coffin. 
De  Gaulle,  towering  above  the 
world's  Heads  as  they  walk  behind 
the  caisson  to  Arlington.  .  .  . 

From  Fact  and  Comment  at  the  end  of  those  thousand 
days  of  Camelot: 

"Three  and  a  half  years  ago  I  worked  hard  for  the 
election  of  Richard  Nixon  to  the  Presidency,  and  as  a 
delegate  to  the  GOP  Convention  I  rooted  for  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  the  conviction  expressed  often  to  friends  that, 
'If  a  Democrat  should  win,  he'd  be  the  best  one.'  Kennedy? 
Too  young,  too  inexperienced.  Attractive,  eager,  but  not 
mature  enough. 

"At  lunch  with  two  friends  48  hours  before  President 
Kennedy's  death,  we  discussed  at  length  how  glad  we  were 
that  he  was  President;  that  in  foreign  affairs,  American 
objectives,  hopes  and  ideals  had  been  made  clear  and  had 


5:1 


20  YEARS  HAVE  PASSED 

been  kept  clear;  that  the  President  had  displayed  firmnes 
without  resorting  to  shallow  and  explosive  brinkmanship 
We  commented  on  how  no  Republican  President  probabl' 
would  have  dared  to  ask  for  the  tax  reduction  so  necessarj 
to  our  maximum  economic  expansion.  We  concluded  th 
Kennedy  would  undoubtedly  be  reelected  and  that  by  th< 
end  of  his  second  term  he  would  be  considered  as  one  o 
the  handful  of  great  Presidents. 

"In  36  months  there  are  few  specific  legislative  mile  • 
stones  on  which  historians  can  peg 
evaluation  of  President  Kennedy' 
Administration,  but  his  greatness  as 
man  is  firmly  established.  With  wi 
and  wisdom  and  calmness  he  m 
world  crises,  and  continually  coi 
cerned  himself  with  measures  tha 
would  benefit  the  human  lot." 

During  the  past  two  decades  th< 
tides  of  historians'  evaluations  of  th 
Kennedy  Presidency  have  swung  almost  rhythmicalli 
from  high  to  low.  But  among  people  all  over  the  world,  fa 
Kennedy  the  man,  the  President,  the  figure,  the  gloV 
grows  stronger  and  stronger — interestingly,  probably  th 
greatest  among  those  not  yet  born  or  just  born  at  the  tira 
Oswald's  rifle  cracked.  To  hear  again  President  Kennedy 
voice,  to  read  his  words,  to  see  that  crinkled  smile  an 
witness  the  readiness  of  wit  makes  one  realize  that  hi 
high  place  in  history  will  remain  absolutely  secure.  B«j 
cause  his  image  is  in  people's  hearts  arid  minds,  unrelatei 
to  legislative  or  administrative  specifics. 


Ford  Escort  Diesel: 
Better  mileage 
than  this  leading 
import. 


ONE  MAKES  A  PRACTICAL  POINT  AWFULLY,  THE  OTHER  AWFULLY  WELL 

Everyone  knows  that  motorcycles  get  infinitely 
more  miles  to  the  gallon  than  any  other  engined 
vehicle.  Except — almost  unbelievably — the  new  Ford 
Escort  Diesel. 

Now  that's  a  "wow!" 

As  for  serving  that  "like  homemade"  smell,  Emery's 
J.C  Porterfield  comments:  "This  'Rockwell-ish'  adver- 
tisement belongs  in  your  gallery  of  losers.  The  thought 
of  a  room  deodorizer  on  the  butter  plate  and  the  center  of 
attention  is  repulsive,  not  conducive." 
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IF  THIS  ISN'T  THE  BEST  DARN  SEASONING 


jiu've  ever  tasted  or  used  to  make  every - 

ling  tasty,  I'll  eat  your  jarful.  It's  Moon- 
ii.st  we're  talking  about,  so  named  be- 
jtluse,  as  the  label  says,  "It's  out  of  this 
^  ;>rld  on  most  everything." 

The  Forbes  clan  first  savored  its  mirac- 
1  dus  effect  on  meats,  fowl,  seafood,  sal- 
is,  Bloody  Marys,  et  al.  when  my  wife's 
t<  uthern  cousins  came  to  visit.  They 
fought  a  bagful,  made  from  a  recipe 
c  veloped  by  one  of  their  Chattanooga, 
i  nn.  neighbors. 
:  Ever  since,  every  time  we  ran  out,  my  bride  (of  38  years) 
fiimld  run  and  phone  for  more.  Last  year  she  put  some  in 


attractive  shakers  and  gave  them  as 
Christmas  presents  to  closest  friends. 
Now  our  phone  rings  when  they  run  out. 

So  our  Tennessee  cousin,  Jim  Hudlow, 
has  just  become,  on  a  modest  scale,  the 
marketing  progenitor  of  Moondust.  The 
stuff  of  which  it's  made  includes  parsley, 
thyme,  garlic,  celery  salt,  pepper  and  oth- 
er nice  spices. 

Try  it,  by  using  the  coupon  on  page 
151.  You'll  so  like  it  that  you,  too,  will 
giftgive  it.  If  your  taste  buds  turn  out  to 
be  perverse,  just  mail  what's  left  in  the  jar  to  us,  and  we'll 
pay  you  full  price. 


KIDS'  HUMOR  OFTEN  IS 

With  several  grand  ones  around  at  home,  we're  kept 

splits  the  sides  of  six-to-eight-year-olds.  To  wit  (if  you'll 

J '3:  What  did  the  teapot  say  to  the 
cjalk? 

\:  Nothing,  you  silly  .  .  .  teapots 
\h't  talk. 

II  *     *  * 

^ :  Why  do  little  pigs  eat  all  the  time  ? 
H\:  To  make  hogs  of  themselves! 
II  *     *  * 

i  D:  What  did  the  paper  say  to  the  pen? 


A:  "I  feel  quite  all  'write,'  my 
friend." 

*  *  * 

Q:  Why  do  cows  wear  cowbells? 
A:  Because  their  horns  don't  work. 

*  *  * 

A  priest  phoned  the  Board  of  Health 
to  have  a  dead  mule  removed  from 
his  lawn.  Said  the  clerk:  "I  thought 


abreast  of  what 

pardon  the  pun): 

priests  took  care  of  the  dead." 

Priest:  "We  do,  but  we  try  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  relatives  first." 
*     *  * 

As  Shel  Silverstein  puts  it  in  one  of 
his  bright  lights  in  A  Light  in  the  Attic: 

What  did  the  carrot  say  to  the 
wheat? 

"  'Lettuce'  rest,  I'm  feeling  'beet.'  " 


WHEN  PEOPLE  HAVE  SOMETHING 

to  lose,  they  fight  not  to. 


YOUTH  IS  WASTED 

if  you  spend  it  getting  ready  to  be  old. 


BOOKS 


•  Private  Pictures — 

photographs  by  Dan- 
iel Angeli  and  Jean- 
Paul  Dousset  (Viking 
Press,  $9.95)— is  a 
1980  volume  I  picked 
up  at  Barnes  &  Noble, 
priced  at  $1.98  vis-a- 

The  Windsors  leaving  Maxim's  Vis  itS  Original  $9.95. 

■[consists  of  absolutely  extraordinary  candids  of  the 
# i'ld's  famed,  the  sort  most  of  the  subjects  would  snap  up 
t "ceep  out  of  your  hands.  As  Anthony  Burgess  writes  in 
ti  l  introduction:  "Many  of  the  pictures  are  stuck  in  my 
Ifjin  like  croutons  in  pate.  The  face  of  Aristotle  Onassis 
8  red  and  trenched  with  the  agony  of  being  rich.  Jackie 
Missis  looking  lost.  The  great  Callas  looking  as  shabby  as 
a  Underpaid  under-librarian.  Gloria  Swanson  parodying, 
»lh  the  help  of  old  age,  her  former  beauty.  I  wish  to  cry: 
In  let  me  keep  my  illusions.  I  want  Callas  as  Medea  and 
fcJue  not  to  be  the  Medea  she  became  after  Dallas.  But 
61  photographers  are  tough  and  wish  to  teach  sharp 


lessons.  They  want  to  remind  us  that  fame  and  wealth  do 
not  transfigure,  they  cannot  stay  the  years." 

•  Police  Work — by  Leonard 
Freed  (Simon  &  Schuster,  $9.95). 
Charges  of  police  brutality  are  re- 
current and  hardly  baseless,  but 
in  these  starkly  superb  pictures, 
you  can  see  how  a  cop's  day  can 
run  a  gamut  unlike  any  other.  As 
Studs  Terkel  put  it  in  his  fore- 
word: "The  police  make  up  the 
buffer  zone  between  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots  of  our  society. 
A  tough  young  Chicago  cop  explains  it  his  way:  'You  created 
my  job,  you  created  me.  To  you,  I'm  a  robot  in  uniform.  You 
press  a  button,  and  when  you  call  me  to  the  scene  you  expect 
results.  But  I'm  also  a  man.  I  even  have  a  heart.'  Though 
they  are  in  uniform,  you  see  beneath  their  skin."  This 
1980  Simon  &  Schuster  paperback  is  also  still  available 
through  Barnes  &  Noble,  and  at  less  than  half  the  old  price. 


Other  Comments 

Often  comments  by  others  stimulate,  irritate, 
abuse  or  amuse  this  editor  "s  mind.  -MSF 


Terrorist  Maestro  Castro 

In  the  subterranean  world  of  leftist 
terrorists,  Cuba  is  regarded  as  the 
principal  proxy  for  Soviet  subversion, 
terrorism  and  revolution.  The  Cubans 
get  their  financing,  of  course,  from  the 
Kremlin.  Then  they,  in  turn,  subsi- 
dize groups  up  and  down  the  Western 
hemisphere,  such  as  the  radical  MT9 
group  in  Colombia. 

Castro's  agents  have  infiltrated  most 
countries  in  this  hemisphere  includ- 
ing the  U.S.  A  conservative  count  of 
his  agents  in  Miami  alone  would  ex- 
ceed 200,  intelligence  sources  say. 

— Jack  Anderson,  New  York  Post 

Entrails  Forecasting 

Computer  printouts  are  much  less 
messy  than  chicken  entrails,  says 
Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr.  But  one  is  not 
necessarily  much  more  useful  than 
the  other  in  predicting  the  future  of 
the  economy,  noted  the  deputy  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  Forbes  at  the  Indianap- 
olis Museum  of  Art.  He  gave  his  own 
predictions  for  1984:  much  like  1983. 

He  skewered  those  who  use  comput- 
erized mathematical  models  to  predict 
the  future,  suggesting  that  they  were 
no  better  at  it  "than  you  or  I. " 

The  problem,  Forbes  said,  is  that 
major  forecasters  use  mathematical 
models  of  the  economy,  or  "black 
boxes, "  as  he  calls  them.  Those  models 
depend  on  assumptions,  including  one 
that  the  economy  in  the  future  will 
behave  much  like  it  has  in  the  past. 


"Those  black  boxes  have  to  be 
programmed,  and  people  don't  act 
consistently,"  Forbes  said.  "There's 
too  much  mathematics  and  not 
enough  Adam  Smith  (in  the  forecast- 
ing process)." 

— Eric  B.  Schoch,  Indianapolis  Star 

Too  Tired  To  Make  It 

Returning  from  their  far-flung 
North  Atlantic  feeding  grounds  to  riv- 
ers in  Northern  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales  where  they  were  spawned,  Brit- 
ish salmon  are  likely  to  encounter  far 
more  than  the  simple  lures  of  sports- 
men who  gladly  pay  up  to  $3,000  a 
week  for  riverbank  angling  rights.  The 
fish  must  also  run  an  illicit  gauntlet  of 
nets,  gaffs,  snares,  spears,  dynamite, 
electric  shocks,  even  poison,  believed 
to  be  cy-mag,  a  cyanide-based  white 
powder  that  sucks  the  oxygen  out  of 
the  water  and  turns  every  asphyxiated 
fish  belly  up  within  a  two-mile  area. 
Reaching  river's  end  after  such  an  or- 
deal, male  salmon  are  probably  too 
pooped  to  papa. 

— Time 

Free  Market,  Less  Oil 

The  Administration  has  been  assert- 
ing that  if  we  got  government  out  of 
the  way  you  would  have  a  vigorous 
reaction  by  the  industry  that  would 
increase  supply  dramatically. 

It  is  ironical  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  backing  away  from  syn- 
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thetic  fuels  and  other  forms  of  govern 
ment  involvement  to  rely  primarily  oi 
the  market  mechanism  and  the  attrac 
tiveness  of  higher  oil  and  gas  prices 
and  yet  under  its  aegis  there  has  been 
fall  in  drilling  by  60%. 

— James  Schlcsinger,  former  Secre 
tary  of  Energy,  Wall  Street  Jourm 


"Drive  on  the  sidewalk.  All 
the  accidents  are  happen- 
ing in  the  street." 

— Danny  Kay e  in  acceptanc 
speech  for  D.S.O.'s  Gold  Medal  Awa 


Sleeping  Lies 

People  can  often  be  heard  boasting 
"I  only  need  four  hours  of  sleep. "  Sud 
a  statement  is  fashionable  these  day! 
ranking  with  "Perrier,  please"  and 
never  watch  television." 

"I  think  they're  really  closet  sleej  (- 
ers,"  said  Jeffrey  Feinman,  the  nun 
hours-of-sleep-a-night  president 
Ventura  Associates.  "I  wouldn't 
surprised  if  those  people  spent  thei 
weekends  in  bed  with  the  covers  ov<£i 
their  heads." 

— Judy  Klemesrud,  New  York  Tittup. 


Alarming  Disarming 


When  more  than  half  of  gradual  ■ 
and  undergraduate  students  in  bus)  ® 
ness  and  economics  in  the  U.S.  revelPK 
on  the  average  about  Japan's  grade  8 
9  level  of  mathematical  and  scientiil 
skills,  this  is  tantamount  to  unilater 
economic  disarmament  on  the  part 
the  U.S. 

— Yoshi  Tsurumi,  staff  memlx  '■ 
Baruch  Collej 


Barberian 

Give  a  barber  a  foreign  name, 
expensive  locale,  the  use  of  a  Soh 
snooty  interior  decorator,  and  sudde 
ly  you're  dealing  with  an  artiste,  a  ha  c~ 
conductor.  It's  an  affectation  th 
brings  disaster  to  many  a  former  hap 
head  of  hair.  For  instance,  last  week 
friend  of  mine  unburdened  herself 
$50  at  a  chic  salon  in  exchange  f 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  new  ai 
neater  look  reflecting  her  wishes  ai 
personality.  In  the  lingo  of  the  ne 
nasty  hairtiste,  this  translated  intc 
spiky,  sprouting  palm-tree  cut.  Sht 
become  even  more  unbalanced  th. 
usual,  and  may,  if  we're  lucky,  move 
the  East  Village  and  reincarnate  as 
new  wave  drummer. 

— "Scenes,"  by  Howard  Smi 
&  Melik  Kaylan,  Village  Vo\ 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


RECALLS:  WHY  THEY  OCCUR. 
HOW  TO  ANSWER  ONE  ON  YOUR  CAR. 


When  General  Motors  orders 
recall,  we  believe  we  are  pro- 
;  iding  an  important  service  to 
kur  customers  and  showing 
i^ain  how  GM  stands  behind 
I  £  products. 

Every  car  we  manufacture 
as  14,000  or  so  parts  which 
ust  be  interchangeable, 
lthough  the  reliability  of  parts 
]  GM  cars  rivals  that  of  the  parts 
pie  supply  for  lunar  rockets  or 
iir  commercial  jets,  problems 
i  >metimes  occur  and  probably 
f  ways  will. 

You  can't  repeal  the  law 
probability.  Somewhere  a 
achine  tool  may  wear  unex- 
ctedly  fast,  or  a  material  may 
ve  an  invisible  contamination. 

General  Motors  tests  its 
;hicles  for  millions  of  the  dirt- 
st,  dustiest,  roughest,  coldest, 
ttest  miles  imaginable.  We 
en  put  our  newly  developed 
hides  and  parts  into  thou- 
nds  of  taxis  and  other  fleets 
dozens  of  locations  all  over 
Drth  America.  The  goal:  to  put 
real-life  mileage  fast.  But 
en  this  is  not  the  same  as 
lions  of  miles  driven  by  cus- 
mers  through  every  possible 
ad,  climate  and  maintenance 
ndition. 

Then  the  law  of  probability 
mes  into  play,  especially  since 
produce  millions  more 
hides  for  North  America 
n  any  other  manufacturer, 
though  all  car  and  truck  manu- 
:turers— both  foreign  and  do- 
stic— have  recalls,  we're  a 
:le  more  noticeable  because  of 
mr  numbers. 


If  you  receive  a  recall  notice 
on  your  car,  you  may  feel  like 
taking  a  gamble  and  ignoring 
it.  Please  don't.  Answer  it 
promptly.  Follow  the  instruc- 
tions in  the  letter.  Recalls  are 
initiated  to  protect  your  safety 
or  to  keep  your  car  in  good 
running  order. 

We  publicize  recalls  so  car 
owners  will  be  aware  of  them. 
By  federal  regulation,  General 
Motors  has  to  notify  owners  by 
letter  and  report  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  progress  of  a  recall 
for  18  months.  We  go  beyond 
the  federal  requirements.  GM 
dealers  send  follow-up  letters 
to  owners  if  no  response  is 
received  the  first  time.  In  addi- 
tion, GM  dealers  can  use  our 
CRIS  (Computerized  Recall 
Identification  System)  to  tell 
you  instantly  of  any  recall  work 
necessary  on  a  vehicle  recalled 
during  the  last  7  years.  This  is 
important  to  know  when  buying 
a  used  car.  Ask  any  GM  dealer 
for  this  information. 

If  you  hear  on  television 
or  radio  of  a  recall  which  you 
think  applies  to  your  car, 
please  follow  these  steps  for 
your  convenience. 
—First,  wait  until  you  receive 
a  letter  from  us  saying  your 
car  has  been  recalled.  It  may 
take  some  time  before  mail- 
ing lists  can  be  compiled  and 
parts  can  be  distributed  to  the 
dealers. 
— Then  call  your  dealer  and  give 
him  the  recall  campaign  num- 
ber supplied  in  the  letter.  He 
will  arrange  an  appointment 
to  have  the  repairs  made.  This 
could  save  you  time  and  could 
help  the  dealer  to  schedule  his 
busy  service  department. 


If  you  have  read  or  heard 
in  the  media  about  a  recall 
campaign,  but  don't  receive 
a  letter  within  a  month,  ask 

your  dealer  to  check  the  dealer 
bulletin  or  CRIS  to  see  if  your 
vehicle  is  affected.  Give  the 
dealer  your  vehicle  identifica- 
tion number,  which  you'll  find 
on  your  car's  title,  registration 
or  warranty  folder.  It  can  also  be 
found  on  the  instrument  panel 
just  inside  the  windshield  on 
the  driver's  side. 

There  are  cases  in  which 
the  auto  manufacturers  and  the 
government  differ  over  the  seri- 
ousness of  a  problem.  And  these 
instances  sometimes  receive  a 
great  deal  of  publicity.  But  such 
situations  are  the  exception. 

Almost  all  of  our  recalls 
are  voluntarily  started  by 
General  Motors  before  the 
government  is  involved. 

If  your  car  needs  to  be  re- 
called for  any  reason,  please  don't 
ignore  the  notice.  Taking  care 
of  those  problems  in  your  car  is 
good  for  you  and  good  for  us. 

This  advertisement  is  part  of 
our  continuing  effort  to  give 
customers  useful  information 
about  their  cars  and  trucks  and 
the  company  that  builds  them. 


Chevrolet  •  Pontiac 
Oldsmobile  •  Buick 
Cadillac  •  GMC  Truck 


Why  do  the  top  companies  in  13  I 
major  industries  use  Citicorp  Diners  Qui 
to  save  money  on  travel  and 
entertainment? 
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ronics  •  Pharmaceuticals  •  Soap  and  Cosmetics  •  Ruhht 
ntertainment  and  Communication  Services  •  Metal  Piodix 


Because  they  want  to  stayon  top. 


When  you're  at  the  top  of  your  field  you 
can't  afford  to  make  mistakes. 

So  when  we  approached  the  largest  com- 
panies in  fields  as  diverse  as  aerospace, 
soaps  and  cosmetics,  electronics,  pharma- 
ceuticals and  rubber,  they  all  subjected  our 
System  to  a  highly  critical  examination. 

When  they  saw  how  much  money  they 
could  save  with  our  System,  all  13  companies 
signed  with  us. 

We  Can  Save  You  Millions 
On  T&E  Spending. 

Some  examples  of  savings  by  companies 
in  our  program  include:  a  reduction  in  cash 
advances  of  over  $6  million;  an  increase  in 
first-year  profits  of  over  $1  million;  plus  a 
savings  of  $2-3  million  in  travel  discounts 
from  suppliers. 


Worldwide  Acceptance  Where 
You  Do  Business  Most. 

Saving  money  is  not  the  only  reason  to 
enroll  in  our  Corporate  Card  System. 

Your  employees  will  have  the  security  of 
knowing  that  Citicorp  Diners  Club  can 
provide  them  with  virtually  100r/c  accept- 
ance at  major  airlines,  car  rental  agencies 
and  hotels.  We're  also  accepted  at  most  of 
the  world's  finest  shops  and  restaurants, 
located  in  precisely  those  places  where 
the  vast  majority  of  the  world's  business 
is  conducted. 

And  we're  growing  fast.  In  the  first  full 
year  that  Citicorp  owned  Diners  Club  over 
75,000  establishments  were  added  to  the 
long  list  that  now  accept  the  card. 

Call  Toll  Free  800-525-7000. 

Let  us  demonstrate  to  you  how  our  Sys- 
tem is  working  for  more  and  more  major 
corporations  of  America.  If  your  company 


requires  employees  to  travel  and  entert 
frequently  call  Citicorp  Diners  Club  at 
toll  free  number  or  write  to  Jack  Flynn. 
at  575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  100 
He'll  be  glad  to  arrange  a  meeting. 

When  you  mean  businei 
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ract  and  Comment  II 

By  M.S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Deputy  Editor-in-Chief 


WHAT  BRAZIL 

everal  basic  lessons  should  be  learned  from  the  Brazil- 
debt  fiasco  (see  p.  172). 
"he  most  important — and  probably  the  last  one  that 
1  be  grasped — is  the  need  for  a  new,  gold-based  interna- 
lal  monetary  system, 
"he  financial  storms  of  the  past  15  years  are  an  out- 
wth  of  the  collapse  of  the  post-World  War  II  Bretton 
ods  monetary  regime  (what  economists  called  the  gold- 
hange  standard)  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s, 
der  it,  the  dollar  was  fixed  to  gold,  and  other  currencies 
e  tied  to  the  dollar.  Should  a  country  misbehave,  its 
rency  would  come  under  attack  and  corrective  mea- 
es  would  be  taken. 

retton  Woods  had  serious  flaws  that  could  be  avoided 
levising  a  new  system,  but  generally  it  worked,  and  the 
st  had  20  years  of  impressive,  noninflationary  growth, 
hen  the  gold  feature  of  Bretton  Woods  was  short- 
uited  by  the  U.S.  in  1968,  worldwide  debt  and  money 
wth  exploded.  A  serious  inflation  was  well  under  way 
Ijore  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1974. 
:  Vhy  is  such  an  arrangement  so  necessary?  Because  it 
Hi  give  policymakers  a  reliable  guide  as  to  whether 
Jtiy  are  doing  things  right  or  wrong.  It  tells  them  if 
Hy  are  printing  too  much  money,  too  little  or  just  the 
I  lit  amount. 

-  Vithout  such  a  reliable  compass,  we  will  continue  to  get 
I'jj  trouble.  Interest  rates  will  continue  to  stay  high  by 
Iftoric  standards. 

I  'Vhy  would  we  pay  any  more  attention  to  these  signals 
It  he  future  than  we  did  in  the  late  1960s?  Because  we  are 
Inning  the  hard  way  what  happens  when  we  don't. 
Irhere  were  financial  crises  under  the  classic  gold  stan- 
|.;d  and  with  Bretton  Woods,  but  they  were  of  short 
■ation.  (The  Depression  was  brought  on  by  the  devastat- 

II  trade  and  currency  wars  we  triggered  with  the  1929- 
M0  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act.) 

i'  i Jo  amount  of  intellectual  argument  will  bring  on  a  new 
s  item  that  gives  a  critical  role  to  the  "barbarous  relic."  It 
ill  be  created  by  the  sheer  force  of  events,  of  which  Brazil 
i  he  latest  manifestation. 


TEACHES  US 

Other  principles  that  we  should  rediscover: 
Let  free  enterprise  have  a  chance.  As  our  cover  story 
points  out,  Brazil's  economy  is  dominated  by  the  state, 
which  has  brought  on  gross  inefficiencies  and  has  stifled 
the  productive,  entrepreneurial  creativity  so  essential  to 
genuine  growth.  Other  Latin  countries  like  Mexico  have 
made  the  same  mistake. 

The  economies  of  major  borrowers  like  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan  are  freer — and  more  successful.  They  don't  have  a 
debt  crisis. 

This  is  where  the  IMF  can  be  faulted.  It  concentrates  too 
much  on  a  country's  balance  of  trade  as  the  barometer  of 
health.  It  ignores  such  critical  factors  as  a  nation's  tax  code 
and  its  environment  for  free  enterprise. 

After  all,  the  U.S.  ran  a  trade  deficit  for  its  first  120  years 
as  a  republic,  but  our  open  economic  system  attracted 
foreign  capital. 

Bank  lending.  In  the  international  sphere,  commercial 
banks  in  the  future  should  finance  trade,  which  is  self- 
liquidating,  and  not  steel  mills  or  "general  purpose"  bor- 
rowings by  governments.  Japan's  tight-knit  money  system 
can  finance  long-term  projects  with  90-day  money,  but  the 
world  is  not  fapan. 

Bonds  Are  Safer 

If  a  government  wants  long-term  money  from  abroad,  it 
should  float  bonds  in  the  open  market.  That's  harder  (until 
recently)  than  arranging  bank  loans  and  then  counting  on 
banks  to  roll  them  over  when  due.  But  it  is  safer.  A 
government  wouldn't  be  able  to  fritter  away  so  much 
capital  as  did  Brazil  without  investors  refusing  to  buy 
more  bonds.  The  banks  felt  stuck;  the  loans  continued. 

If  these  lessons  are  taken  to  heart,  this  crisis  will  pass 
without  a  1930s-type  deflation  or  a  resurgence  of  inflation. 

Look  at  history:  There  have  been  times  when  the  debts 
of  the  U.S.  or  Britain  (when  it  was  a  great  power)  appeared 
as  bad  as  Brazil's  docs  today.  But  sensible  policies  made 
those  debts  serviceable,  and  their  economics  prospered. 

Times  and  circumstances  change,  but  the  basic  princi- 
ples for  economic  growth  do  not. 


Anticipating  the  needs  of  an  honored  guest  is  part  ot  the  Japanese  tradition  of  hospitality 


ACCOMMODATION 


Now,  JAL  accommodates  business  travelers 

in  two  new  ways. 


In  Japan,  hospitality  is  an  age-old  tradition.  But  it  is  not 
unchanging.  A  good  host  responds  to  the  new  without 
forsaking  the  best  of  the  old. 

In  this  spirit,  Japan  Air  Lines  proudly  announces  two 
major  new  improvements  that  allow  us  to  accommodate 
business  travelers  with  even  better  service. 

Improved  service  at  no  surcharge: 
New  JAL  Executive  Class. 

Now,  JAL  has  expanded  and  improved  business  class 
service  to  accommodate  more  of  you  in  even  greater 
comfort— at  no  surcharge  over  normal  economy  fare* 

Our  new  JAL  EXECUTIVE  CLASS  has  its  own  spacious 
cabin.  Seating  is  wide  and  plush,  ergonomically  designed  for 
maximum  comfort.  In  each  row,  there  are  only  eight  seats 
across,  with  36/37-inch  pitch  to  allow  extra  legroom.  For 
relaxation,  there  are  complimentary  headphones,  wakeup 
kits,  cocktails,  even  champagne.  Meals  are  seven-course 
feasts,  with  a  choice  of  Japanese  or  Western  entree.  And 
even  before  boarding,  you  receive  preferential  treatment 
at  special  JAL  EXECUTIVE  CLASS  check-in  counters. 

Inflight,  no  other  airline  is  so  accommodating  to 
business  travelers.  And  preflight,  even  postflight, 
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First  Class  
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New,  expanded 
-JAL  Executive  Class.  - 

-Economy  Class  — 

no  other  airline  offers  so  many  special  services.  Everything 
from  bilingual  business  cards  to  special  hotel  rates. 

Bonus  flights  and  upgrading: 
New  JAL  Mileage  Bank— USA. 

Now,  JAL  accommodates  frequent  flyers  with  bonus 
flights  and  upgrading  when  you  join  the  new  JAL  MILEAGE 
BANK— USA* 

When  you  travel  First  Class  or  JAL  Executive  Class,  you 
earn  mileage  points,  redeemable  for  upgrading  or  free  round 
trips.  Choose  from  nine  exciting  vacation  destinations  in  the 
Orient,  including  Hong  Kong  and  Bangkok,  with  stopovers  in 
Japan.  Or  save  for  the  ultimate  bonus:  Two  free  First  Class 
round-the-world  tickets. 

The  JAL  MILEAGE  BANK 
USA  is  open  free  of  charge  to 
anyone  with  a  U.S.  mailing 
address.  Details  and 
application  forms  can  be 
obtained  at  JAL  ticket  offices 
or  by  calling  800-472-7330. 

There  are  other  ways  to  fly  to  the  Orient.  But  only  Japan 
Air  Lines  is  prepared  to  accommodate  you  in  so  much 
comfort— and  with  so  many  extras. 

For  reservations  or  information,  contact  your  Travel 
Agent  or  Corporate  Travel  Department.  Or  call  us  directly  at 
800-J-A-L-F-O-N-E  (800-525-3663). 

*  Subject  to  government  approval 


Hong  Kong,  one  ol  the  travel  options. 


JAPAN  AIR  LINES 

TO  BE  PREPARED  IS  EVERYTHING. 


What's  Ahead  for  Business 


Edited  by  Thomas  O'Donnell 


The  score: 
Europe  1  million, 
U.S.  15  million 


lie  U.S.  performance 

wasn't  planned, 
but  it's  no  accident 


The  high  cost 
of  inhibiting 
entrepreneurs 


THE  WIDELY  UNREMARKED  JOB  MIRACLE 

Before  the  next  solemn  discussion  gets  going  on  the  need  for  a  new 
"economic  policy"  in  the  U.S.,  those  in  favor  of  more  government 
intervention  should  ponder  an  extraordinary  but  widely  unremarked 
fact.  Since  the  recession's  low  point  for  employment  last  December, 
the  U.S.  work  force  has  grown  by  3  million  jobs.  By  year-end  the 
number  working  will  be  a  record  102  million.  All  this  without  benefit 
of  federal  "planning"  and  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  government  med- 
dling and  "managing"  that  goes  on  in  most  European  economies. 

Sometimes  it  takes  an  outsider  to  point  out  the  underlying  strength  of 
the  U.S.  economy.  In  an  internal  economic  paper  for  the  European 
Economic  Community,  Manfred  Wegner,  the  EEC's  deputy  director  for 
economic  and  financial  affairs,  reports:  "The  U.S.  was  able  to  create  15 
million  new  jobs  from  1973-1981,  a  period  when  the  [European  Eco- 
nomic] Community  as  a  whole  experienced  a  slight  fall  in  employ- 
ment." The  job  growth  in  the  U.S.  was  even  twice  the  Japanese  rate.  By 
contrast,  the  EEC  added  only  1  million  new  jobs,  to  a  total  of  103.4 
million.  And  in  the  two  years  since  Wegner's  study,  the  ten  European 
Economic  Community  nations  have  suffered  a  job  loss,  while  the  U.S. 
total  has  grown  again. 

In  Europe  during  the  years  studied  7  million  new  service  and 
government  jobs  were  almost  entirely  offset  by  declines  in  agriculture 
and  manufacturing.  In  the  U.S.,  by  contrast,  growth  in  mining  and 
construction  has  helped  to  offset  declines  in  industries  like  steel  and 
cars,  with  new  jobs  appearing  in  electronics,  plastics,  medicine  and 
pharmaceuticals,  aircraft  and  fast-growing  service  sectors.  Those  who 
don't  understand  the  changes  in  the  country  say  we  are  becoming  a 
nation  of  hamburger  stands.  But  it's  not  hamburger  stands.  It's  legal 
and  auditing,  accounting  and  architecture,  security  and  banking,  data 
processing  and  leasing,  that  lead  in  job  creation. 

It  may  not  sit  well  with  "planners"  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
the  U.S.  performance  in  job  creation  is  no  accident.  Says  Wegner:  "The 
larger  number  of  rules  and  regulations  [in  Europe],  the  many  obstacles, 
in  particular  to  the  setting  up  of  new  businesses,  and  the  less  flexible 
attitude  of  labor  were  certainly  all  factors  contributing  to  the  consider- 
able lower  growth  of  service  employment." 

Europe's  entrepreneurs  must  cope  with  laws  that  make  it  so 
difficult  or  expensive  to  let  a  worker  go  that  companies  are  slow  to  add 
workers.  Turning  labor  into  a  fixed  cost  inhibits  managers  from  trying 
something  new.  If  it  fails,  they  are  stuck  with  the  manpower. 

Some  fashionable  economists,  much  quoted  in  the  liberal  and  left 
press,  want  the  U.S.  to  go  down  that  European  road.  Proposals  appear 
in  position  papers  and  in  state  legislatures  and  in  the  Congress  to 
punish  those  who  want  to  close  or  move  plants  or  cut  back  employ- 
ment. Though  these  proposals  often  fail,  they  gain  a  bit  more  credibil- 
ity with  each  failure.  What's  forgotten  is  how  successful  the  relatively 
free  if  sometimes  brutal  U.S.  system  has  been  in  providing  work. 


The  Forbes  Index 
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New  territory.  The  Forbes  Index  hit  a  record  high,  thanks 
largely  to  the  gains  in  new  housing  starts  and  the  drop  in 
unemployment  claims.  A  0.7%  month-to-month  jump  in 
consumer  installment  credit — a  sign  that  people  may  be 
borrowing  and  buying  in  force — gave  the  Index  an  upward 
nudge.  In  addition,  inventories  are  6.3%  lower  than  they 
were  at  the  same  time  last  year.  Manufacturers'  new 
orders  were  up  1.1%  from  previously  revised  figures,  and 


inventories  posted  a  0.4%  gain.  But  these  three  positi 
signs  weren't  strong  enough  to  pull  up  the  Index,  whi 
uses  them  as  part  of  a  moving  average. 

Slight  downward  revisions  of  two  previously  report 
components  tempered  the  rise  of  the  Index,  too.  Ret 
sales  now  show  a  1.3%  month-to-month  gain.  And  t 
drop  in  new  unemployment  claims  is  only  5%,  rati 
than  the  5.4%  that  was  reported  earlier. 


The  Forbes  Index  Components 


The  FORBES  Index  is  a  measure  of  U.S.  economic  activity 
composed  of  eight  equally  weighted  elements:  Total  in- 
dustrial production,  new  claims  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation, the  cost  of  services  relative  to  all  consumer 
prices,  the  level  of  new  orders  for  durable  goods  com- 
pared with  manufacturers'  inventories,  total  retail  sales, 
new  housing  starts,  personal  income,  total  consumer 
installment  credit. 

To  measure  these  eight  elements,  FORBES  monitors  ten 
series  of  U.S.  government  data.  The  last  14 
months'  data  for  each  series  is  presented  at  right. 


Industrial  production  index  ( 1967=  100 
Seasonally  adiusted  IFederal  Reserve) 


Manufacturers  new  orders  and  inventories 

(Sbillionsl  seasonally  |Dept.  of  Commercel 


Personal  income  {Sbillionsl  wage  and  salary  dis- 
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FORBES,  DECEMBER  5,  1 


Announcing 

the 

State  of  the  Smart 

IBM  3270  Personal  Computer 


i 


If  your  job  is  doing  half-a-dozen 
t  ings  at  once — it  isn't  easy  to  find  a 
c  mputer  that  you  can  work  with. 

But  now  there  is  a  new  IBM 
I  :rsonal  Computer  that  is  smart 
e  ough  to  work  the  way  you  work 
aid  not  the  other  way  around, 
lis  called  the  IBM  3270  Personal 
( >mputer. 

When  it's  connected  to  your 
c  mpany's  host  computers,  the 
3  70  Personal  Computer  lets  you 
v  >rk  with  up  to  seven  different 
p  ograms. 

You  can  quickly  switch  from  one 
t'l  another.  Even  display  parts  of 
a!  seven  on  your  screen  at  once, 
e  ch  in  a  separate  color  "window" 
v  lich  can  be  moved  as  you  would 
p  ges  of  information  at  your  desk. 

What's  more,  since  it's  an  IBM 
I  rsonal  Computer,  too,  it's  capable 
c  running  many  IBM  Personal 
( >mputer  programs. 
Last,  but  hardly  least,  it's  small 


enough  to  sit  on  your  desk  without 
taking  it  over. 

The  IBM  3270  Personal  Computer 
changes  your  desk  into  a  Smart 
Desk.  But  it  doesn't  change  the  way 
you  like  to  work. 

Quantity  discounts  are  available 
for  this  new  Smart  Desk  product. 
To  arrange  to  have  an  IBM  represen- 
tative contact  you,  please  call  toll-free 

1 800 IBM-2468,   =  =.=  = 

Extension  7.  Or 
send  in  the  coupon. 

r?BM  12-5~I 
DRM,  Dept.  BQ/7 
400  Parson's  Pond  Drive 
Franklin  Lakes,  NJ  07417 

□  Please  have  an  IBM  representative  call  me. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  3270  Personal 
Computer. 


Name 


Title 


lpanv 


Address 


City 


State 


Zii 


|  Phone 


The  Smart  Desk  from  IBM. 


J 

Overwhelm  Your  Favorite  Drive 


A  good  gift  is  more  than  a  surprise;  the 
perfect  gift  hits  the  mark.  If  there  s  a  driver 
on  your  list,  you  can  give  ESCORT  with 
absolute  confidence.  Here  s  why. 

First  Class  Performance 

When  radar  is  out  there,  ESCORT'S 
superheterodyne  circuitry  will  find  it.  Over 
hills,  around  curves,  hidden  in  the  bushes, 
anywhere.  But  don  t  take  our  word  for  it.  In 
its  most  recent  comparison  test,  Car  and 
Driver  rated  ESCORT  number  one,  calling 
it  "...clearly  the  leader  in  value,  customer 
service  and  performance..." 

Coveted  Equipment 

For  several  years  after  its  introduction, 
demand  was  so  great  that  customers  waited 
up  to  six  months  for  delivery.  We  finally  had 
to  build  a  new  factory  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  demand. 

Users  quickly  came  to  depend  on 
ESCORT  s  unique  radar  report— the  way 
its  variable-pulse  audio  warning,  analog 
meter  and  amber  alert  lamp  work  together 
to  give  a  precise  indication  of  radar  type 
and  range. 


WOW 


And  last  spring  we  added  our  STatistical 
Operations  Processor  (ST/O/P™),  a  new 
electronic  circuit— the  first  in  the  industry— 
which  rejects  false  alarms  caused  by  less 
elegantly  designed  detectors.  With  ST/O/P, 
ESCORT  is  more  desirable  than  ever. 

Attention  To  Detail 

Owners  also  take  great  pleasure  in 
ESCORT'S  look  and  feel.  Its  extruded  alu- 
minum housing  has  the  right  heft.  The  visor 
clip  is  a  rugged  combination  of  Lexan  and 
spring  steel.  The  volume  control  is  as  silky 
as  that  of  an  exotic  stereo.  We  even  add  a 
small  photoelectric  sensor  (you  can  see  it 
next  to  the  red  power-on  indicator  It  senses 
the  ambient  lighting  in  the  car  and  adjusts 


the  brightness  of  the  alert  light  to  suit.  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  many  details  that  make 
ESCORT  unique 

But  all  this  sophistication  doesn  t  mean 
that  ESCORT  is  hard  to  use.  Just  install 
ESCORT  on  dash  or  visor,  and  plug  it  into 
the  lighter.  We  even  include  an  adapter  for 
European  lighter  sockets.  And  ESCORT'S 
low-profile  shape,  finished  in  non-glare 
black,  looks  right  at  home  in  any  car. 


Power-On  LED       Signal  Strength  Highway/City 


and  Sensor  Meter  Switch 

Apart  From  The  Crowd 

We've  always  felt  that  users  of  preci- 
sion electronics  are  entitled  to  deal  with 
experts.  That's  why  we  only  sell  ESCORT 
direct  from  our  factory.  There  are  no  middle- 
men. When  it  comes  to  customer  satisfac- 
tion, we  take  full  responsibility. 

Our  system  of  direct  sales  offers  special 
benefits  to  the  gift  giver.  You  needn't  worry 
about  inadvertently  buying  a  discontinued 
model  still  in  a  store  s  stock.  Your  gift  will 
never  be  seen  marked  down  in  the  dis- 
count chains.  Moreover,  giving  an  ESCORT 
shows  you  were  concerned  enough  about 
quality  to  track  down  the  only  source.  And 
there's  another  advantage. 

Easy  Access 

ESCORT  lets  you  do  your  Christmas 
shopping  by  phone  and  avoid  the  retail  has- 
sle. We  re  only  a  toll-free  call  and  a  parcel 
delivery  away.  And  ESCORT  is  guaranteed 
to  please.  Holidays  or  any  time,  take  the 
first  thirty  days  as  a  trial.  If  you  re  not  abso- 
lutely satisfied,  return  it  and  we  II  promptly 
refund  your  purchase  and  mailing  costs. 
We  also  back  ESCORT  with  a  full  one  year 


limited  warranty.  Car  and  Driver  called  I 
the  "class  act"  in  radar  detection  So  ore 
now,  ESCORT  is  the  perfect  driver  s  gifl 

Do  It  Today 

It's  easy  to  order  an  ESCORT, 
by  mail  or  by  phone. 

By  Phone:  Call  us  toll  free.  A  mem- 
ber of  our  sales  staff  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  and  take  youn 
order.  (Please  have  your  Visa  ori 
MasterCard  at  hand  when  you  call). 

CALL  TOLL  FREE.  .800-543-1608 
IN  OHIO  CALL  800-582-2696 

By  Mail:  We'll  need  to  know  your 
name  and  street  address,  daytime 
phone  number,  and  how  many 
ESCORTs  you  want.  Please  enclose 
a  check,  money  order,  or  the  card 
number  and  expiration  date  from 
your  Visa  or  MasterCard. 


VISA 


ESCORT  (Includes  Everything) . .  s  245.00 
Ohio  residents  add  $13.48  sales  tax. 

Speedy  Delivery 

If  you  order  with  a  bank  check, 
money  order,  credit  card,  or  wire  trans- 
fer, your  order  is  processed  for  ship- 
ment immediately.  Personal  or  com- 
pany checks  require  an  additional 
18  days. 

ESCORT 

RADAR  WARNING  RECEIVER 

Cincinnati  Microwave 
Department  044 
One  Microwave  Plaza 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45242-9502 


Tune  in:  "Talkback  with  Jerry  Galvin:  America  s  new  weekly  satellite  call-in  comedy  talk  show  Sunday  evenings  on  public  radio  stations  Check  local  listings 
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19 79  Bill  Millard  s  computer  company 
ent  broke.  End  of  story?  Far from  it.  Since 
en  he's  become . . . 


The  instant 
billionaire 


By  Kathleen  K.  Wiegner 

n  1979  William  Millard's  per- 
sonal computer  company  went 
bankrupt,  leaving  Millard  with  a 
of  angry  creditors  and  with  only 
e  major  asset,  a  struggling  comput- 
retailing  company  he  had  started 
ee  years  earlier.  Today  that  strug- 
g  company  is  worth  somewhere 
een  $500  million  and  $1  billion. 
Hard,  51,  who  was  flat  broke  in 
75,  is  now  one  of  the  wealthiest 
pie  in  the  U.S. 

illard  and  ComputerLand  were 
sent  at  the  birth  of  a  new  industry — 
personal  computer.  There  were 
sonal  computers  before  the  first 
pies  appeared  in  1 977.  But  they  were 
d  to  hobbyists  as  kits.  Around  $500 
ght  plastic  bags  of  computer  parts, 
ed  with  a  diagram,  a  soldering  iron 
much  patience,  you  could  assem- 
your  own  computer. 

ong  the  pioneers  were  MITS 
ich  made  the  Altair  Computer); 
Hard's  company,  IMSAI;  and  Pro- 
sor  Technology.  Original  micro- 
puter  makers   sold   these  kits 
ough  dealers  who  advertised  for 
tomers  in  hobby  magazines;  there 
re  few  computer  stores. 
Recalls  Millard:  "They  started  out 
omes,  then  graduated  to  garages  or 
er  grocery  stores.  People  would 
e  over  a  piece  of  property,  go  in, 


wash  the  windows,  clean  up,  put  in  a 
desk,  put  some  things  in  the  window 
and  hang  a  sign  outside."  As  Millard 
recalls  it,  anybody  could  have  done 
what  he  has  done:  "Anybody  in  the 
industry  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve this  phenomenon." 

But  few  did.  Paul  Terrell  opened 
some  Byte  Shops  but  soon  ran  into 
cash  flow  problems  and  sold  out. 


MITS  franchised  stores,  but  only  to 
carry  its  Altair  brand — much  as  Radio 
Shacks  carry  Tandy/Radio  Shack 
brands.  It  was  left  to  Millard  to  under- 
stand that  the  customer  would  want  a 
store  that  offered  him  a  choice.  His 
stores  stocked  not  only  IMSAI  but 
other  brands  as  well. 

In  November  1976  Millard  opened 
the  first  Computer  Shack  store  in 
Hayward,  Calif.,  near  San  Francisco 
and  Silicon  Valley.  It  changed  to 
ComputerLand  when  Radio  Shack 
lawyers  growled. 

Early  computer  stores  were,  in  the 
words  of  Paul  Terrell,  "high-tech  gen- 
eral stores"  where  engineering  types, 
avid  hobbyists  and  high  school  kids 
with  thick  glasses  sat  around  gossip- 
ing about  the  latest  chips  from  Intel  or 
arguing  the  virtues  of  one  or  another 
system. 

Then,  in  1977,  Apple  introduced  its 
Apple  II.  Suddenly  the  market  broad- 
ened beyond  computer  buffs  and  pre- 
cocious kids.  That  one  Computer- 
Land store  has  become  583  franchised 
stores  that  sold  over  $1  billion  of  per- 
sonal computers  and  related  parapher- 
nalia in  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended 
Sept.  30. 


Computer/mid founder  William  Millard  and  family 

What  he  understood  was  that  the  customer  wanted  a  choice. 


ComputerLand's  growth  has  been 
like  nothing  seen  before  in  U.S.  retail- 
ing. Fiscal  1984  store  sales  will  be  up 
50%  at  least  (to  $1.5  billion  or  so) 
from  1 983 's,  which  in  turn  were  150% 
above  the  previous  year's. 

One  success  followed  another. 
When  IBM  introduced  its  PC  in  Au- 
gust 1981,  aside  from  its  own  product 
centers  only  two  retail  chains  were 
blessed  with  products  by  the  Armonk, 
N.Y.  giant — Sears  Business  Systems 
Centers  and  ComputerLand. 

Today  only  Tandy's  Radio  Shack 
chain,  with  1,065  stores  handling 
computers,  is  larger  than  Computer- 
Land. Entre  Computer  Centers,  the 
second-largest  franchised  chain,  has 
only  75  stores,  vs.  ComputerLand's 
475  in  the  U.S.  and  108  in  24  other 
countries. 


do  much  better.  Typical  pretax  mar- 
gins may  run  10%  or  higher.  Some 
franchisees  own  as  many  as  six  or 
eight  stores  and  are  themselves  be- 
coming rich. 

How  much  comes  back  to  Millard? 
He  runs  a  fiercely  private  company, 
but  ComputerLand's  financial  state- 
ments for  its  fiscal  years  ending  Sept. 
30,  1980,  1981  and  1982  are  certified 
by  Deloitte  Haskins  &  Sells.  The 
statements  show  an  incredibly  lucra- 
tive business.  On  total  franchising 
revenues  of  $25.5  million  in  1982  (up 
from  $4.7  million  in  1980),  Compu- 
terLand netted,  pretax,  $10.8  million. 
That's  a  42%  pretax  margin  and  a 
200%  return  on  ComputerLand's  tiny 
$5.3  million  equity  base.  Not  that  you 
need  much  equity  in  this  business. 
Nearly  all  ComputerLand's  obliga- 


Customers  browse  in  New  York  ComputerLand  store 
Growth  like  nothing  seen  before  in  V.S.  retailing. 


What  secrets  enabled  Millard  to 
blitz  this  fast-growing  business? 
There  are  no  secrets,  just  good  com- 
mon sense.  Millard  sells  his  franchi- 
sees inventory  at  his  cost,  rather  than 
marking  it  up  a  few  points  the  way 
Byte  Shop's  Paul  Terrell  did.  Compu- 
terLand's revenues  come  instead  from 
the  8%  of  gross  sales  it  collects  and 
from  new  franchises  that  run  $75,000 
apiece.  With  the  growth  that  he 
quickly  attained,  Millard  could  well 
afford  not  to  be  greedier. 

Speed  also  contributed  to  Millard's 
success.  He  expanded  his  network  of 
stores  quickly — and,  of  course,  with 
franchisees'  money.  Consumers  came 
to  feel  they  were  not  dealing  with  a 
fly-by-night  but  with  a  strong  chain. 
To  the  manufacturer,  Hayward,  Cal- 
if.-based  ComputerLand  was  the  first 
to  offer  truly  broad  market  coverage. 

Millard  isn't  the  only  one  who  got 
rich.  The  average  ComputerLand 
store  grosses  at  least  $2  million;  some 


tions  are  trade  payables,  nearly  all  its 
assets  inventory  and  receivables — and 
$13  million  cash. 

Taxes  ?  The  books  are  kept  as  if  Com- 
puterLand paid  taxes  at  the  full  federal 
rate  of  46%.  Thus  in  1982  Computer- 
Land paid  $5.5  million  in  "taxes"  to 
IMS  Associates,  the  holding  company 
Millard  owns  with  his  wife,  Patricia, 
What  happens  after  is  between  Millard 
and  the  IRS.  But  it  is  known  that  IMS 
owns  a  fish  farm  and  other  shelters.  So 
it's  a  safe  bet  that  a  relatively  smaller 
proportion  of  ComputerLand's  earn- 
ings reach  Uncle  Sam. 

But  even  assuming  a  full  46%  tax 
rate,  the  numbers  are  stunning.  Given 
the  probable  50%  growth  or  better  of 
store  sales  this  year  and  the  leverage 
inherent  in  franchising,  we  would  es- 
timate that  net — after  full  taxes — 
could  hit  $30  million  or  more.  Putting 
a  multiple  of  20  on  those  fast-growing 
earnings  would  value  the  whole  com- 
pany at  $600  million.  But  similar 


companies  have  gone  public  at  4C 
times  earnings.  On  that  basis  Compa 
terLand  would  have  a  market  value  ol 
$1.2  billion.  Millard  and  his  famil 
own  96%  of  ComputerLand's  shares, 
as  well  as  other  businesses. 

Who  is  this  tremendously  rich,  exj 
ceptionally  closemouthed  entrepre 
neur?  He  worked  in  data  processing 
for  ten  years  before  founding  IMS,  an 
engineering  and  consulting  firm.  Hfl| 
is  an  avid  disciple  of  Werner  Erhard's 
pop-psychological  theory,  EST.  Hia 
vocabulary  is  peppered  with  such  EST] 
buzzwords  as  "handle,"  "source/ 
"empowered."  EST's  Erhard  and  hi 
are,  says  Millard,  "personal  friends." 

We  keep  talking  about  Millard.  Bui 
there  is  also  Edward  Faber.  For  years 
was  Ed  Faber,  50,  a  former  IBM  man 
keting  man,  who,  at  least  as  far  as  t! 
public  knew,  was  running  Computerj 
Land  as  its  president  and  spokesman 
No  more.  In  August  the  company  re' 
organized,   creating  four  divisionsl 
each  with  its  own  president.  Millard'; 
daughter,  Barbara,  heads  one  divisioi 
Faber  was  "elevated"  to  vice  chain 
man,  a  job  Faber  himself  describes  ailn 
an  "ambassador-at-large  role." 

Millard  says:  "There  has  never  beci 
a  single  policy  of  this  company  that 
have  not  personally  sourced,  evei 
since  the  beginning."  But  what 
ComputerLand's  earlier  years,  wher 
Ed  Faber  ran  the  meetings,  inter) 
viewed  prospective  franchisees  ai 
talked  with  the  press?  Millard  says 
"Ed  and  I  handled  it  so  that  he  coul( 
be  the  public  figure.  This  was  the  wa) 
I  chose  to  get  it  done." 

A  ranking  computer  compan) 
president  who  has  known  Millard  ano 
Faber  almost  from  the  beginning,  ano 
has  sold  through  ComputerLam 
stores,  sees  it  differently.  "If  anyon< 
gets  credit  for  ComputerLand's  suci 
cess,"  says  he,  "it's  Ed  Faber." 

What  says  Faber?  He  says  he's  hap 
py  taking  golf  lessons,  visiting  wit! 
franchisees  and  getting  together  wit! 
Millard  and  his  wife,  who  with  Fabel 
constitute  ComputerLand's  office  o 
the  chairman.  Ed  Faber  was  given  5% 
of  ComputerLand's  stock,  but  only  on 
the  condition  that  he  sell  a  little  of  i 
back  to  Millard  each  year.  Faber': 
holding  is  now  down  to  around  3%. 

In  some  ways  Ed  Faber  did  make  i 
better  front  for  the  company.  Mil 
lard's  personal  style  and  the  way  h( 
handled  the  bankruptcy  of  IMSAI  lefi 
a  bad  taste  in  some  people's  mouths— 
especially  his  creditors',  who  wer< 
left  high  and  dry  while  Computer 
Land  prospered. 

Millard  also  had  a  healthy  aversioi 
to  parting  with  equity.  He  did  not,  fo 
example,  sell  equity  when  IMSAI  ran 
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to  cash  problems  because,  he  says, 
The  price  that  someone  was  willing 

pay  was  never  equal  to  the  price  I 
ought  it  was  worth." 
Only  twice  did  Millard  diverge  from 
is  position,  and  he  has  lived  to  regret 

Two  engineers,  who  worked  on 
lSAI's  first  computer,  each  got  5%  of 
lSAI's  stock.  The  certificates  looked 
orthless  when  IMSAI  went  under, 
it  the  engineers  are  suing  Millard, 
aiming  they  were  promised  stock  in  a 
illard  company  that  still  exists. 
But  potentially  the  most  damaging 
'.it  is  the  one  brought  against  Millard 
'  John  Martin-Musumeci  of  Union 
ity,  Calif.,  which  could  make  Martin- 
usumeci  richer  by  a  few  hundred 
illion  and  Millard  poorer  by  the  same 
tiount.  He  was  hired  by  Millard  in 
'76  as  a  franchising  consultant, 
ayed  at  ComputerLand  a  year  and  got 
'o  of  the  stock.  To  his  regret  he  later 
Id  the  stock  for  $250,000  to  the  Lee 
iy-Tarantino  Pension  Fund  Trust. 
:e  Ray-Tarantino  still  owns  the 
ares  and  happily  collects  dividends 
th  month. 

So  far,  so  good  for  Millard.  But  in  late 
80  Martin-Musumeci,  who  runs  a 
lall  software  publishing  company, 
ard  that  a  venture  capital  outfit  in 
iston  called  Marriner  &.  Co.  was  liq- 
dating  its  assets.  Among  those  as- 
ts  was  a  note  for  $250,000  that  Mar- 
ler  had  loaned  to  Millard's  IMS  Asso- 
ites  when  his  computer  outfit  ran 
to  financial  problems  early  in  its 
reer.  It  is  this  note  that  now  comes 
ck  to  haunt  Millard.  In  1977  the 
rms  of  the  note  were  amended  to 
pand  the  collateral  behind  the  note, 
now  included  Computer  Shack  and 

I  ispecified  other  companies  that  Mil- 
d  might  start  in  the  personal  com- 

i  I  ter  business. 
Why  was  the  additional  collateral 
i  eded?  According  to  an  affidavit,  Mil- 
I'd  had  told  Marriner  he  intended  to 
■jt  up  a  Panamanian  corporation,  then 

!  dl  all  IMS  stock  to  this  corporation, 

wifuch  would  lease  certain  assets  back 
j  IMSAI.  Marriner  executives  fretted 
icause  Millard's  counsel  at  the  time 

i  us  Harry  Margolis,  who  was  under 
iictment  by  the  U.S.  government  for 
nspiracy  to  defraud  the  government 
taxes  using  offshore  companies, 
argolis  was  eventually  acquitted.  But 
iprotect  its  note  at  the  time,  Marriner 
listed  upon  and  got  the  right  to  con- 

i  *t  it  into  20%  of  the  stock  of  IMSAI 
'd  Computer  Shack,  as  well  as  certain 
lier  businesses  owned  by  Millard  and 

><tfc  wife.  So  Martin-Musumeci  be- 
{ved  when  he  bought  the  note. 
Marriner  had  tried  to  sell  the  note 
jck  to  Millard,  but  he  showed  no 
i rarest.  So  Martin-Musumeci  bought 


the  note  for  $400,000  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Millard  saying  he  was  exer- 
cising the  option  to  convert. 

Millard  refused.  For  over  two  years 
the  case  has  been  dragging  through  one 
California  court  after  another,  with 
Martin-Musumeci  the  victor  almost 
every  time.  Millard's  position  is  that 
the  note  is  not  convertible  into  Com- 
puterLand stock  but  into  the  stock  of 
the  holding  company.  Unless  a  Mil- 
lard appeal  is  successful,  or  he  wins  a 
delay,  just  what  that  note  is  worth  will 
be  determined  by  a  jury,  perhaps  as 
early  as  January. 

If  he  wins,  the  $400,000  he  paid 
Marriner  would  give  him  20%  of 
those  ComputerLand  shares,  worth 
by  our  estimate  perhaps  $200  million. 

Says  Millard  of  the  suit:  "One  of  the 
sad  parts  of  being  successful  is  to  have 


terLand  fold. 

ComputerLand  has  moved  overseas 
into  Europe  and  Asia.  In  1982  it  signed 
a  joint  venture  with  a  Japanese  trading 
company  to  begin  opening  Computer- 
Land stores  in  Japan,  peddling  primar- 
ily Japanese  products.  This  year  Com- 
puterLand began  a  program  of  leasing 
space  for  franchisees  in  department 
stores  like  Bullock's  and  Meir  &. 
Frank.  A  ComputerLand  franchisee  in 
Indianapolis  has  opened  the  first  Com- 
puterLand learning  center  to  train 
novices  to  use  computers. 

ComputerLand  has  beaten  off 
threats  from  companies  bigger  than 
itself.  In  1980  Xerox  opened  its  first 
Xerox  store  with  announced  plans  to 
have  300  to  500  stores  by  1985.  This 
October,  throwing  in  the  towel,  it 
sold  most  of  its  54  retail  outlets  to  a 


ComputerLand  Vice  Chairman  Ed  Faber 

Happy  to  be  "elevated";  happy  to  sell  back  a  little  stock  each  year. 


the  experience  of  feeling  like  being  a 
target." 

If  Martin-Musumeci  were  to  hit  the 
target,  Millard's  IMS  might  also  be  hit 
with  a  lot  of  back  taxes.  Why?  Be- 
cause Millard's  holding  company 
would  no  longer  have  the  80%  owner- 
ship required  to  consolidate  the  re- 
turns of  ComputerLand  and  its  other 
holdings. 

Not  that  Millard  would  be  badly 
hurt  by  losing  the  suit.  In  its  basic 
business  the  odds  are  good  that  Com- 
puterLand can  continue  to  grow.  It 
has  about  13.8%  of  the  independent 
retail  computer  stores.  Increasingly, 
single  stores — which  account  for  25% 
of  the  total — are  beginning  to  fold  or 
are  being  bought  up  by  chains  where 
all  the  stores  are  company-owned, 
chains  like  CompuShop  or  Computer- 
Craft,  both  publicly  traded.  Faced 
with  this  kind  of  competition,  many 
mom-and-pop  operators  might  be 
tempted  to  seek  safety  in  the  Compu- 


group  of  Dallas  investors.  Digital 
Equipment  also  had  big  plans  for  re- 
tail stores  but  has  scaled  back  to 
"demonstration  centers"  for  DEC 
equipment. 

What  about  IBM  as  a  competitive 
threat?  ComputerLand  franchisees 
now  sell  to  large  accounts  with  their 
own  outside  sales  force,  but  in  the 
future  IBM  will  prefer  to  sell  to  large 
corporations.  This  could  leave  its  re- 
tailers to  deal  with  the  kids  and  small- 
business  types  who  buy  in  ones,  not 
in  hundreds. 

With  this  kind  of  success  story  and 
with  the  future  seemingly  assured, 
why  doesn't  ComputerLand  go  public? 
"Why  would  I  do  that?"  asks  Millard, 
lapsing  quickly  into  EST-speak.  "I  am 
fully  engaged  in  this  organization  and 
in  achieving  objectives  that  happen  to 
transcend  pure  business."  You  can 
translate  that  as:  I  don't  need  the  mon- 
ey. Indeed  he  doesn't.  Not  even  if  he 
loses  that  big  lawsuit.  ■ 
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When  Bobby  Kotick  wanted  to  get  into  the 
computer  business,  his  father  told  him  to 
'cut  the  crap  and  start  doing  some  school- 
work.  "  Bobby  ignored  the  admonition. 

Fun  with 
Lisa  and  Jane 


By  Stephen  Kindel 


George  Bernard  Shaw  once 
said  that  youth  is  wasted  on 
the  young.  G.B.S.  didn't  know 
the  computer  generation.  He  might 
not  have  understood  people  like  Bob- 
by Kotick,  20,  or  Howard  Marks,  21. 
Both  still  students  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  they  have  started  a  com- 
pany, Arktronics  Corp.,  and  have 
their  eyes  on  the  computer  big  time. 
Stephen  Wynn,  president  of  Golden 
Nugget  casinos,  thinks  they  may  get 
there;  he's  backing  them  heavily. 

Their  first  offering  is  an  integrated 
software  package  called  Jane,  which 
purports  to  convert  an  ordinary  home 
computer,  even  an  obsolete 
model,  into  a  machine  that 
will  perform  many  of  the 
functions  of  Apple's  $10,000 
Lisa.  Jane's  price:  $295. 

This  will  take  some  doing. 
Lisa  is  a  piece  of  hardware 
with  complex  integrated 
software  built  in,  an  all-or- 
nothing  package.  Jane  is  Lisa 
without  the  hardware — a 
software  package  that  will 
run  on  any  computer  that 
has  a  minimum  of  64K  bytes 
of  random  access  memory.  It 
claims  to  turn  any  $l,000-to- 
$2,000  computer  into  the 
equivalent  of  a  $10,000  com- 
puter. Time  will  tell. 

Arktronics  says  it  will  ship 
its  first  products  in  January. 

Like  Lisa,  Jane  uses  graph- 
ics to  indicate  program  steps 
and  components — a  scissor 
for  cutting,  a  hammer  for 
putting  two  things  togeth- 
er— and,  like  Lisa,  Jane  is  ac- 
cessed by  a  "mouse,"  a  hand- 


held controller  that  moves  a  cursor 
around  the  computer's  screen.  Jane  is 
as  much  an  operating  system  as  an 
applications  package.  The  manufac- 
turers say  that,  starting  in  the  spring, 
programmers  will  have  a  "tool  kit" 
available,  which  will  allow  them  to 
write  new  programs  rapidly  to  add 
onto  fane. 

Arktronics  isn't  the  first  company 
to  tackle  the  Lisa  market,  of  course. 
The  much-heralded  Lotus  Develop- 
ment Corp.'s  Lotus  1-2-3  offers  inte- 
grated spreadsheet,  word  processing 
and  file/list  management.  VisiCorp's 
even  more  ballyhooed  VisiOn  is  ex- 
pected to  do  the  same,  and  Microsoft 
has  recently  weighed  in  with  its  own 
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Arktronics  cochairmen  Bobby  Kotick  and  Howard  Marks, 
with  Warhol  silkscreen  of  patron  Steve  Wynn 
G.B.S.  didn't  know  the  computer  generation. 


version,  Microsoft  Windows. 

But  Lotus  and  Microsoft  both  re 
quire  a  minimum  of  192K  bytes  o 
RAM  and  will  only  run  on  16-bit  ma 
chines,  such  as  IBM's.  Jane  will  nil 
easily  on  small  8-bit  machines,  I 
that  all  the  older  Apples  now  threat) 
ened  with  obsolescence  could  get  j 
new  lease  on  life. 

What  does  Apple  say  about  all  this 
That  it  hasn't  seen  Jane  yet  and 
therefore  withholding  comment, 
the  end,  of  course,  the  market  wi 
make  its  own  judgment. 

Certainly  Kotick  and  Marks  are  ai 
unlikely  pair  to  shake  the  world.  Kd 
tick  is  not  even  a  computer  science) 
major;  he  studies  English  literaturi 
and  art  history  and  questions  the  cm 
rent  fashion  of  emphasizing  compute 
literacy  in  school.  Marks,  whose  faj 
ther  sells  computer  time-sharing  se: 
vices  in  France,  came  to  Michigan  as 
business  major  and  got  started  il 
computers  when  he  became  involve) 
in  redesigning  Apple's  keyboard  fa 
French  users. 

When  the  pair  first  got  together  t 
build  a  hardware  product,  Kotick's  fa| 
ther,  a  New  York  real  estate  attorney 
told  his  son  to  "knock  off  the  crap  an 
do  some  schoolwork." 

But  the  advice  came  too  late.  Th 
boys  were  already  committed.  Say 
Kotick:  "Howard  and  I  had  spen 
about  six  months  developing  our  soft 
ware  package,  and  we  had  ahead 
agreed  to  take  a  partner  who  woul 
give  us  startup  money.  I  went  down  t 
the  Cattle  Baron's  Ball 
Dallas  this  past  spring,  and  a 
a  party  I  met  Steve  Wynn.  H| 
told  me  that  he  had  operate 
a  business  when  he  was 
student,  and  so  we  kind  of  hi 
it  off."  Two  days  later  th 
two  struck  a  deal:  Wyni 
would  put  up  an  initio 
$125,000  and  a  pledge  for  a 
much  more  as  was  needed  a 
the  orders  develop  for  Jane 
in  return  for  a  third  of  thl 
company. 

"Howard  called  his  parent 
in  France,"  he  recalls.  "Th 
first  thing  his  mother  aske 
him  was,  'Will  these  casin 
people  break  our  kneecaps  : 
our  business  fails?'  ' 

Steve  Wynn  assured  ther 
their  kneecaps  were  safe  an 
that  he  regarded  Arktronic 
as  a  good  gamble — for  hirr 
self,  not  for  Golden  Nugge 
Wynn  concedes  the  invesi 
ment  is  something  of  a  larl 
Still,  Jane's  production  cos 
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i  ivill  eventually  be  about  $40 — that 
nigh  because  the  mouse  is  included — 
ind  should  produce  about  $100  gross 
Tofit  per  unit,  giving  distributors 
reat  latitude  on  discounting, 
i  Kotick  and  Marks  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  They  are  long  on  conceptual 
nd  program  development  skill  but 


painfully  short  on  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution ability.  Getting  into  the 
software  business  is  still  relatively 
cheap  because  program  duplication — 
manufacturing,  really — is  as  easy  as 
duplicating  magnetic  disks.  Thus 
Arktronics  could  be  a  leader  tomor- 
row and  a  has-been  the  day  after. 


Says  Wynn:  "This  is  my  own  mon- 
ey, and  these  kids  seem  to  know  what 
they  are  doing.  The  real  test  will  be 
how  many  purchase  orders  they  pick 
up  at  the  Computer  Dealers'  Exposi- 
tion at  the  end  of  November.  If  they 
do  well,  then  they'll  get  all  the  capital 
they  need."  ■ 


\mericans  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  a 
apanese-made  car  than  even  the  Japanese 
hink  it  is  worth.  Now,  why  is  that? 


Import  quotas: 
he  Honda  dealer's 
best  friend 


By  Anne  McGrath 


he  gray  1984  Accord 
in  the  showroom  at  In- 
A  ternational  Honda  in 
/est  New  York,  N.J.  has  two 
ice  stickers  glued  on  its  win- 
iw.  The  sticker  from  Honda 
ith  the  manufacturer's  sug- 
ested  retail  price  says  $8,725. 
ut  International  Honda  has 
s  own  sticker.  It  adds  air-con- 
tioning  (which  usually  costs 
>out  $600)  and  piddling  odds 
id  ends  like  a  couple  of  pin- 
ripes,  floor  mats  and  door 
lards.  Combined,  the  extras 
e  worth  maybe  $1,000,  but 
le  second  sticker  reads 
11,900.  Where  does  the  other 
L,000  go?  Right  into  the  deal- 
's pocket. 

This  is  on  top  of  his  ordinary 
oss  markup,  which  is  about 
:,200,  and  brings  the  dealer's 
ke  to  a  fat  $3,200.  Compare 
lis  with  the  measly  $1,000  or 
General  Motors  allows 
ialers  on  a  Chevrolet  Cava- 
pr — and  that's  without  the 
;ual  discount  that  dealers 
ve  to  customers. 
Another  Honda  dealer  north 
New  York  City  offers  cars  at 
>t  price.  For  delivery  when? 
Three  to  four  months,"  the 
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A  Iloncla  dealership  in  New  York 
The  best  years  they've  ever  had. 


salesman  tells  a  prospective  custom- 
er. He  doesn't  even  bother  to  take  the 
prospect's  name  and  telephone 
number. 

How  Japanese  auto  dealers  must 
love  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
and  its  friends  in  Detroit.  The  com- 
bined clout  of  the  UAW  and  the  man- 
ufacturers has  won  continued  quotas 
on  Japanese  cars.  Creating  a  shortage 
of  supply  in  relation  to  demand,  the 
quotas  are  helping  to  make  a  lot  of 
dealers  rich. 

Dealers  aren't  hiding  this  extra 
profit  by  demanding  it  under  the  ta- 
ble. It's  up  front,  on  the  window  stick- 
er. Sometimes  they  cleverly  make  it 
seem  official,  calling  it  ADM,  or  addi- 
tional dealer  markup.  Sometimes 
they  get  it  as  Castle  Olds-Honda  in 
Morton  Grove,  111.  does,  with  inflated 
prices  for  simple  items,  like  a  paint 
shield  (wax)  for  $175  or  fabric  shield 
(spray) for  $95. 

There  is  no  uniform  extra 
profit  markup.  In  Houston, 
Southwest  Datsun  is  asking 
$18,228  for  a  300ZX  two-seat- 
er that  lists  for  $16,484,  with 
$1,000  for  additional  dealer 
markup  and  $744  more  for 
odds  and  ends  like  stripes  and 
wheel  lip  moldings.  In  New 
York  City,  Manhattan  Honda 
runs  up  an  $11,795  sticker  on 
an  Accord,  with  $3,000  more 
for  "dealer  markup."  Import 
dealers  admit  they  may  dis- 
count from  this  second  sticker 
extra  markup,  which  creates 
the  illusion  of  a  bargain  for 
customers.  Some  bargain. 

Why  are  Americans,  accus- 
tomed to  beating  down  dealers 
on  already  slim  markups,  will- 
ing to  pay  extra  for  a  Japanese 
car?  Remember  when 
Chrysler's  Lee  Iacocca  was  on 
TV  saying,  "If  you  can  find  a 
better  car,  buy  it"?  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  many  Americans 
are  doing:  buying  what  they 
perceive  to  be  the  better  car.  If 
the  superiority  of  Japanese 
cars  is  an  illusion,  it  is  an  illu- 
sion that  Detroit  has  been  no- 
tably unsuccessful  in  fighting. 

"There  is  a  certain  group  of 
people  who  just  will  not  buy  a 


domestic  car,"  says  Ray  Win- 
decker,  a  Ford  Motor  Co.  offi- 
cial who  watches  import 
sales.  Japanese  carmakers, 
with  quotas,  now  account  for 
some  21%  of  the  American 
market.  Without  the  quotas, 
they  might  eventually  ac- 
count for  30%  of  the  market, 
guesses  Windecker.  In  a  fully 
competitive  situation,  with 
the  Japanese  going  for  all  the 
sales  they  could  get,  and  cut- 
ting prices,  he  guesses  their 
share  could  go  to  40%  in  un- 
der five  years. 

Chrysler  figures  that  the 
undervalued  Japanese  yen, 
and  the  tax  allowances  given 
to  Japanese  carmakers  by 
their  government,  give  them 
a  $1,900  cost  advantage  over 
Americans.  Ford  figures 
$1,300.  That  is  without  any 
labor  cost  advantage.  Maybe 

so,    but    the  price-padding   

some  Honda  dealers  and  others  are 
getting  away  with  suggests  that  the 
Japanese  cars  would  sell  well  even 
without  a  cost  advantage. 

"Why  sell  them  at  sticker  price 
when  there  are  people  who  will  buy  a 


"Second  sticker"  on  a  Honda  Accord 
A  $3,000  markup  and  stripes  for  $125. 


spot  on  the  waiting  list?"  asks  George 
Inderwies,  sales  manager  at  Interna- 
tional Honda.  "The  guy  who  comes  in 
from  Pontiac  down  the  street  where 
they're  willing  to  take  $1,000  under 
list  price  is  surprised  when  he  comes 


in  here  and  finds  he'll  have  uj 
pay  $1,000  over  it." 

Says  Shawn  Mayer,  a  sales)) 
man  in  the  Hanley  Dawson 
showrooms  in  Chicago  thai 
sell  Toyota,  Mitsubishi  ana 
Datsun:  "People  will  gladh 
pay  over  sticker.  But  thei 
wouldn't  go  to  Chevy  and 
pay  over  sticker,  I  can  tell 
you  that." 

The  Japanese  manufacturl 
ers  say  the  practice  of  addinjj 
extra  markups  is  widespread 
but  they  don't  particularly 
like    it.    "These  markup) 
could  cause  a  backlash,  buil 
there's  nothing  we  can  do/I 
says  American  Honda's  saletl 
vice  president,  Cliff  Schmill 
len.  Says  a  Nissan  spokes 
man:    "You    know  wher 
automobile  dealers  rank  ii 
the  public  eye?  Somewher| 
below  Iranian  terrorists." 

  But  business  is  businessl 

Rob  Mancuso,  Honda  dealer  in 
rington,  111.,  just  loves  those  impo 
quotas.  "When  the  quotas  come  o: 
we're  going  to  look  back  and  reali: 
these  were  the  best  years  we've  evd 
had,"  he  says.  ■ 


Beating  the  quotas 


Ask  how  many  Japanese  cars  will 
!be  exported  to  the  U.S.  next 
year  and  the  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can governments  answer  1.85  mil- 
lion. The  quota  number  for  Japa- 
nese cars,  settled  on  by  Trade  Rep- 
resentative William  Brock  and  the 
Japanese  government,  is  1.85  mil- 
lion for  1 984.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
Japanese  cars  winding  up  in  U.S. 
showrooms  next  year  is  likely  to  be 
about  2.1  million.  Throw  in  a  half- 
million  light  trucks  or  so,  and  it's 
possible  that  the  Japanese  will  be 
selling  2.6  million  vehicles  here. 

Loopholes  make  the  difference. 
The  Japanese  do  the  counting,  and 
their  car  total  doesn't  include  cer- 
tain four-wheel-drive  vehicles  like 
the  Subaru  Brat  or  most  station 
wagons,  which  get  their  own  quo- 
ta. It  doesn't  include  cars  shipped 
to  Puerto  Rico,  which  is  part  of  the 
U.S.,  and  some  of  these  cars  are 
transshipped  to  the  U.S.  mainland, 
thus  avoiding  the  quotas.  Figure  about  165,000  may 
slip  into  the  U.S.  through  these  loopholes.  Add  the 
100,000  or  so  cars  Honda  will  assemble  at  its  Ohio 
plant  from  largely  Japanese  parts. 

As  Lee  Iacocca,  Chrysler's  chairman,  said  to  Forbes  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  before  the  new  quota  was  set: 
"Even  when  we  negotiate  a  fixed  number,  the  number 


4T 


Toyotas  on  the  Newark  waterfront 
Filling  the  quota — and  then  some. 


has  three  loopholes  in  it."  Four,  counting  the  Ameri- 
can-made Hondas. 

Imported  trucks  aren't  subject  to  the  quota,  but  the 
Japanese  pay  the  25%  duty  on  trucks.  That  burden,  I 
added  in  1980  when  the  Japanese  were  told  to  pay  up, 
hasn't  slowed  them.  In  the  first  nine  months  this  year, 
358,000  were  sold,  21%  ahead  of  last  year.— A.M. 
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>orit  knock  old  NCR.  These  days  it  is 
inning  lots  faster  than  some  of  the  com- 
puter industry's  more  recent  winners. 


Breaking  away 

from  the  BUNCH 


By  Pamela  Sherrid 


lef 


ith  his  close-cropped  hair, 
white  shirt  and  black- 
rimmed  glasses,  Charles 
uck)  Exley  Jr.  seems  the  model  of  a 
id  midwestern  businessman.  But 
earances  can  be  deceiving.  Exley, 
R  Corp.'s  55-year-old 
executive,  drives  to 
rk  in  a  1976  Corvette  and 
tes  on  his  three-wheeled 
4  Morgan  Super  Sport 
idster.  He  also  makes  zany 
me  movies,  with  sound 
icks  that  range  from  Steve 
.Jartin  to  Aida. 

1  bn  the  surface,  NCR  may 
iem  like  the  same  slow- 
:;jbving  Dayton,  Ohio-based 
rifcipany  that  has  long  been 
:<  |ing  dust  in  the  computer 
r.  sjustry.  But,  as  with  Chuck 
iijley,  these  appearances  are 
nfceiving.  NCR,  which  had 
i3|enues  last  year  of  $3.5  bil- 
iljp,  is  far  better  poised  for 
Ht  future  than  many  erst- 
i?lile  stars  of  California's 
Ijicon  Valley  or  Boston's 
Dilute  128. 

ffcxley  and  retiring  Chair- 
fain  William  Anderson  have 

sken  the  99-year-old  com- 
ity to  its  roots.  As  a  result, 
lithe  last  18  months  NCR 
J  |;  introduced  products  at  an  unpre- 
i  tented  pace,  many  aimed  at  com- 
]  tely  new  markets.  Even  with  the 
i  jjor  development  costs,  profits  held 
v  well  during  the  recession.  This 
]  }ir  record  earnings  should  approach 
!  )0  million,  a  20%  increase. 

The  story  of  NCR's  turnaround  be- 
lls in  1972,  when  William  Anderson 
t  k  control  and  the  company  was 


slipping  toward  insolvency.  Resting 
on  its  great  cash-register  tradition, 
NCR  lagged  in  the  crucial  transition 
from  electromechanical  machines  to 
electronics.  Anderson,  who  was  born 
in  China  to  British  parents  and  still 
speaks  with  a  faint  accent,  shook  the 
company  out  of  its  lethargy  with 


NCR's  Anderson  (seated)  and  successor  Exley 
Putting  a  centenarian  on  the  fast  track. 


methods  that  weren't  always  gentle. 

Meanwhile,  Chuck  Exley  had  risen 
through  the  ranks  at  competitor  Bur- 
roughs to  become  executive  vice 
president.  In  1976  Anderson  invited 
Exley  over  as  his  eventual  successor. 
Deliberately,  perhaps,  Anderson 
picked  a  personality  very  different 
from  his  own.  The  sophisticated,  ele- 
gant Anderson  sports  Gucci  loafers, 


while  straightforward,  Detroit-born 
Exley  wears  heavy  double-soled  wing- 
tips.  But  they  saw  eye  to  eye  on  how 
to  improve  NCR. 

"In  the  late  Seventies,"  Exley  re- 
calls, "our  main  focus  was  learning 
how  to  make  enough  money  to  fi- 
nance an  increased  rate  of  growth." 
To  improve  margins,  Exley  squeezed 
inventories  and  receivables  and  in- 
creased manufacturing  productivity. 
Last  year,  for  example,  revenues 
stayed  virtually  flat,  but  earnings 
were  up  13%,  to  $234  million.  All  the 
while,  debt  was  falling.  It's  now  a 
mere  15%  of  total  capital. 

By  the  late  Seventies,  Exley  was 
confident  that  he  was  maximizing 
earning  power,  so  he  started  to  con- 
centrate on  growth.  The  outlook  was 
gloomy  for  all  of  IBM's  mainframe 
competitors — Burroughs,  Univac 
(now  Sperry  Corp.),  NCR,  Control 
Data  and  Honeywell — known  collec- 
tively as  the  BUNCH  companies.  De- 
mand was  switching  from  main- 
frames to  minicomputers,  and  even 
within  mainframes  BUNCH  competi- 
tors were  losing  market  share  to  IBM 
and  its  plug-compatible  imi- 
tators. All  five  companies, 
with  their  proprietary  operat- 
ing systems,  faced  the  pros- 
pect of  a  steadily  shrinking 
customer  base. 

Mainframes,  however, 
happened  to  be  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  NCR's 
total  business.  Its  strength 
was  in  specialized  retail  and 
banking  systems,  which  now 
account  for  over  40%  of  its 
equipment  revenues.  "We 
were  never  a  BUNCH  com- 
pany to  begin  with,"  Exley 
claims.  "Now  people  say  we 
are  pulling  away.  That's  okay 
with  me  so  long  as  they  get 
us  out  of  there." 

About  five  years  ago,  Exley 
made  two  key  decisions.  Ear- 
lier than  managers  at  the 
other  BUNCH  companies,  he 
realized  that  NCR  should  try 
to  coexist  rather  than  com- 
pete with  IBM.  That  meant 
designing    NCR  machines 
that  could  communicate  with  IBM 
machines.  So,  in  1979  Exley  acquired 
Comten,  the  principal  competitor  to 
IBM  in  communications  processors, 
the  gadgets  that  stand  between  IBM 
mainframes  and  the  outside  world. 
Exley  concedes  that  IBM  is  in  a  stron- 
ger position  to  sell  terminals  because 
it  controls  the  mainframe  sites — but 
acquiring  Comten  made  NCR  a  far 
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In  Germany,  where  drivers  demand  more  frortj 
a  car,  this  is  the  Audi  they  demand  most. 


Mfr's  suggested  retail  price  Title,  taxes,  transportation,  dealer  delivery  charges  additional  ©  1983  Porsche  Audi. 

The  New  Audi  4000S  Sports  Sedan. 


/flfffEfr  What  makes  the  Audi  4000S  so 
^j&r  popular? 

The  way  it's  engineered. 

Its  fuel-injected  1.8-liter  engine  is  built 
to  cruise  all  day  at  over  100  miles  per  hour 
on  German  Autobahns. 

A  Marvel  Of  German  Technology. 

Just  consider  the  independent 
suspension  of  the  Audi  4000S:  Its  front 
ind  rear  stabilizer  bars  beg  you  to  look  for  a 
country  road. 

And  our  variable  assist  power  steering 


design  is  the  engineering  standard  for 
quality  German  sedans. 

Obviously,  this  Audi  4000S  is  for  people 
who  love  to  drive. 

Creature  Comforts  Are  Standard. 

But  it's  also  built  to  be  comfortable. 

Settle  into  the  contoured  driving  seats 
and  look  around:  air  conditioning,  cruise 
control,  electrically  heated  mirrors,  power 
windows  and  door  locks,  5-speed  trans 
mission  and  full 
instrumentation  are 


standard. 

And  the  price  for  all  this  advance 
engineering?  Just  $12,980. 

Which  could  be  the  most  ac 
piece  of  Audi  engineering  of  all. 

All  new  Audis  come  with  a  24 
unlimited  mileage,  limited  warrant 
Porsche  Audi  dealer  for  details  ar 
drive.  For  the  nearest  location, 
free  (800)  447-4700  rorsche  p 


Audi:  the  art  of  engineer  ii 


ironger  competitor. 
The  second  decision,  which  Exley 
so  made  relatively  early,  was  to  con- 
,:ntrate  NCR's  semiconductor  re- 
barch  on  metal  oxide  semiconductor 
,10S)  technology.  These  chips,  while 
pwer  than  their  bipolar  counter- 
irts,   allow   more   circuits   to  be 
tcked  in  less  space.  MOS  chips  are 
)w  the  industry  standard. 
All  the  while,  Exley  was  decentral- 
ing.  NCR  plants  now  have  a  small- 
mpany   entrepreneurial   air.  The 
st  proposal  for  making  a  personal 
mputer,  for  example,  came  from  a 
]  mt  in  Germany  that  had  been  pro- 
cing  low-end  general-purpose  sys- 
)|tis.  Engineers  at  another  plant  be- 
( me  interested  in  using  an  industry 
:  indard  operating  system  instead  of 
JCR's  proprietary   software.  They 
i  w  produce  the  Tower  minicomput- 
<:  a  promising  new  product. 
.  Changes  came  on  the  sales  side, 
fctb.  Traditionally  NCR  offered  com- 
I  ;te     computer     systems — main- 
iimes,  terminals  and  software — di- 
jtltly  to  end  users.  Customers  were 
lastly  small  and  medium-size  busi- 
<j;>ses,  since  NCR  lacked  a  high-end 
Ef  cessor.  But  now  NCR  sells  pieces 
re  systems  as  well.  A  new  unit  in  the 
rtjditional  direct  sales  group,  for  ex- 
famle,  markets  personal  computers 
■m  the  Tower  minicomputer  to  large 
fclporations.  An  entirely  new  team, 
■lanwhile,  sells  the  Tower  and  relat- 
■jproducts  to  other  manufacturers, 
■Item  integrators  and  distributors, 
lie  needed  new  marketing  channels 
JJmake  the  company  grow,"  Exley 
lains,  puffing  on  a  cigar, 
erhaps  the  most  dramatic  change 
urred  in  NCR's  semiconductor 
iness.  It  was  a  captive  supplier  to 
R  plants  three  years  ago.  But  to- 
70%  of  its  production  is  for  non- 
El  customers— up  from  zero  in 
3.  The  division  will  also  be  profit- 
for  the  first  time  this  quarter, 
l  allowing  for  R&D  costs, 
irt  of  that  spending  has  gone  into  a 
'   32-bit    microprocessor  using 
S  technology  that  allows  very 
e  scale  circuit  integration.  NCR 
es  to  establish  this  chip  as  an  in- 
:ry  standard,  an  objective  that 
[  be  realistic.  The  company's  new 
3  mainframe  computer  is  the  first 
ness-oriented  32-bit  machine  to 
•fit  from  such  high  circuit  densi- 
It  gives  32-bit  performance  at  a 
li  it  price,"  Exley  claims. 
h  hat  with  all  the  new  markets, 
hi  ever,  Exley  isn't  ignoring  NCR's 
tr  itional  customers.  But  here  the 
gt  g  is  rough.  Unit  growth  in  retail 
u  financial  terminals  is  moving  up, 
bi  Inot  enough  to  offset  foreign  ex- 


change losses.  Neither  banks  nor  re- 
tailers are  opening  many  new 
branches,  so  NCR  must  spur  demand 
by  offering  more  automation.  Compe- 
tition is  tough,  especially  from  IBM 
and  National  Semiconductor,  which 
does  especially  well  in  grocery  stores. 

Still,  there  is  much  potential  here. 
Demand  for  new  exotica  like  self-ser- 
vice terminals  for  gas  stations,  air- 
ports and  hotels,  and  systems  that 
connect  grocery  stores  directly  to 


neighborhood  banks  may  be  slim  to- 
day. But  when  sales  begin  to  build, 
growth  could  be  spectacular. 

Is  NCR  trying  to  do  too  much?  Its 
healthy  results  don't  suggest  that.  Or- 
ders are  up  dramatically  and  security 
analysts  estimate  that  profits  will  rise 
by  over  20%  next  year.  Clearly  you 
don't  turn  a  huge,  old  company  on  a 
dime.  But,  as  Anderson  and  Exley 
have  shown,  given  time  you  can  turn 
it — decisively.  ■ 


An  oil  expert  has  taken  a  look  at  the  cost  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  and  has  a 
modest  proposal:  Why  not  run  it  like . . . 


A  business? 


By  Carol  E.  Curtis 


When  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  was  created  in 
1975,  money  was  hardly  a 
consideration.  It  almost  seemed  a 
matter  of  national  survival,  what 
with  the  Arab  oil  embargo  still  fresh 
in  public  memory.  Congress  rushed  to 
authorize  a  1 -billion-barrel  petroleum 
reserve. 

Today  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve contains  366  million  bbl.  of  oil, 
nearly  $11  billion  worth,  enough  to 
replace  oil  imports  for  three  months. 
Filling  the  reserve  to  its  intended  ca- 
pacity will  take  $11  billion  more. 

Is  there  a  better  way  to  accomplish 
this  goal?  Forbes  put  the  question  to 
S.  Fred  Singer,  former  Deputy  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  has 
advised  the  Treasury  Department  on 
dealing  with  oil  interruptions  and 
now  teaches  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. To  our  surprise,  Singer's  advice 
was:  Give  the  speculators  a  crack  at  it. 

Why?  Singer  argues  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  reserve  has  become  too 
great.  When  the  reserve  is  full,  the  $22 
billion  cost  of  its  750  million  bbl.  will 
represent  at  least  $3  billion  a  year  in 
interest  expense  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Says  Singer:  "I  am  concerned 
that  the  SPR  will  just  get  fatter  and 


more  costly,  waiting  for  that  rainy  day 
that  may  never  come." 

But  what  if  the  rainy  day  does 
come?  Singer  thinks  there  is  a  cheaper 
way  to  make  certain  the  oil  is  there  if 
needed.  The  government  would  sell 
options  on  the  oil  to  refiners,  who 
would  buy  the  right  to  take  delivery  at 
some  higher  than  current  market 
price,  like  $35  or  even  $50  a  barrel. 
Many  refiners  would  bid  for  such  an 
option,  Singer  believes,  to  be  early  in 
line  for  the  oil,  just  in  case.  For  them, 
it  would  be  a  kind  of  insurance. 

If  the  price  of  oil  went  up  that 
much,  it  would  presumably  mean  a 
crisis  was  afoot.  The  refiners  would 
call  away  the  oil,  guaranteeing  their 
own  supply,  which  would  then  be  in 
the  marketplace  and  available  to  U.S. 
consumers.  If  the  price  of  oil  dropped 
or  moved  narrowly,  the  government 
would  keep  the  oil,  in  addition  to  a 
nice  fee  from  the  refiner.  Singer 
thinks  the  options,  valued  as  a  hedge, 
would  go  for  $3  to  $5  a  barrel.  On  the 
366  million  bbl.  already  in  the  re- 
serve, that  could  be  about  $1  billion 
every  year  of  cash  income.  On  a  filled 
reserve,  about  twice  as  much.  "We 
would  be  transferring  the  risk  to  pro- 
fessional speculators,"  says  Singer, 
"and  the  government  would  make 
money  to  boot."  ■ 
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CREATING  MONEY  FOR  BUSINESS  (READING  TIME:  8V2  MINUTES) 


s 


How  a  few  neat  twists 
can  give  you  the  competitive  edge 
in  the  new  economic  upturn 


OME  lenders  appear  to  be  uncomfortable  dealing  with  com- 
panies who  are  not  in  the  Fortune  "500." 

The  Fortune  companies  are  among  the  most  important  cli- 
ents of  General  Electric  Credit  Corporation.  But  the  door  at 
GECC  is  also  open  to  smaller  firms  in  the  $100-500  million 
range. 

The  only  qualification:  big,  sound  ideas  with  a  future! 

Here  are  examples  of  how  we  tailor-make  each  financial 
package  we  create,  regardless  of  the  size,  nature,  and  name  of 
the  business. 


The  "audio"  twist  from 

GECC  that  helped 
McAllister  ride  out  the 
recession  storm 

Looking  around  New  York  harbor, 
soon  after  arriving  in  1864  from 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  James 
McAllister  had  an  idea  that  there 
was  money  to  be  made. 

He'd  invest  his  savings  in  a 


sloop,  unload  the  big  clipper  ships, 
and  transport  their  exotic  cargos  to 
piers  up  and  down  the  city's  rivers. 

Today,  you  can  spot  the  Mc- 
Allister tugboat  fleet  moving  super- 
tankers, containerships,  bulk  carri- 
ers, and  cargo  and  lash  barges  in 
ports  along  the  U.S.  East  and  Gulf 
Coasts,  Great  Lakes,  St.  Lawrence 
waterway,  Caribbean,  Central  and 
South  America,  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Indian  Ocean. 


THE  LITTLE  TUG  THAT  COULD.  Despite  difficult 
times  in  the  shipping  business,  McAllister  Towing  & 
Transportation  has  continued  to  guide  ships  in  ports 
around  the  world,  thanks  to  a  close  financial — and 
personal — relationship  with  GECC. 


The  tugs  still  look  as  if  they'< 
just  splashed  out  of  a  child's  storyj 
book,  but  for  many  maritime  shin 
pers  business  in  recent  years  ha\ 
read  more  like  an  adult  horror  storj) 

Still,  with  GECC's  financia 
backing  and  the  legacy  of  James 
tough  business  sense,  great 
grandsons  Anthony  and  Briai 
McAllister  have  weathered  th< 
recession  and  the  decreases  in  inter 
national  shipping  and  waterboro 
petroleum  distributions. 

GECC's  relationship  with  Mc 
Allister  Towing  &  Transportatio: 
began  over  a  decade  ago  whe: 
we  arranged  the  first  of  what  hav 
become  periodic  financial  package 
for  the  company.  To  date,  total  trans 
actions  have  exceeded  $20  million. 

While  money  is  obviously  Mi 
Allister 's  priority,  it  is  interesting  t 
note  the  other  reason  they  feel  corr 
fortable  doing  business  with  GECC 
Lawrence  Chan,  the  company 
Senior  V.P.  of  finance,  sums  it  up: 

"GECC  is  one  of  the  most  sophU 
ticated  financial  resources,  yet 
has  never  forgotten  the  persona 
approach  in  client  relations. 

"Whenyou  talk  to  senior  people  a 
GECC— and  you  can— they  are  si 
darn  knowledgeable  about  on 
business  they  could  almost  quat 
ify  as  ship  owners!" 

The  GECC  twist:  Many  companie 
may  lend  you  money,  but  we  als 
know  how  to  lend  an  ear. 

The  "intangible"  twist  from 
GECC  that  helped 
Southwest  Gas  heat  up 
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The  problem  for  Southwest  Gas, 
it  turned  out,  was  not  building 
huge,  complex  storage  facility 
Nevada,   it  was  securing  pos 
construction  financing  when  tra( 
tional  bank  sources  were  at  ai 
all-time  high. 


1931 


1979 


2000 


<PANDING  GAS  COMPANY.  Since 
;  founding  in  1 93 1 ,  the  population  of 
>uthwest  Gas's  marketing  area,  like 
e  entire  state  of  Nevada,  has  rapidly 
ultiplied.  An  infusion  of  cash  from 
ECC  has  insured  that  the  utility  will 
Untinue  to  meet  customer  demand 
for  decades  to  come. 

It's  not  giving  away  the  punch- 
life  to  say  that  non-conformist 
C  CC  not  only  did  not  balk  but 
h  idily  created  a  $57-million  finan- 
c  l  package  for  the  natural  gas 
u  lity. 

;  How  GECC  did  it  is  the  point  of 
-ti  s  message. 

i  Southwest  Gas  Corporation 
u  ;ently  needed  to  increase  winter 
a  dlability  of  natural  gas  to  meet 
c  tomer  demands  in  Reno,  Carson 
C  y,  and  Lake  Tahoe. 

The  most  cost-effective  solution 
v  3  to  construct  a  liquid  natural  gas 
(!NG)  storage  facility  because  it 
v  uld  enable  Southwest  to  make 
\iir-round  use  of  incoming  pipe- 

1  3S. 

So  the  utility  built: 
1  •  A  plant  capable  of  liquifying  5 
million  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  a  day. 
f  •  A  tank  capable  of  storing  1 
billion  cubic  feet  (12,180,000 
gallons)  of  gas  in  liquid  form. 
k  •  A  regassification  plant  con- 
sisting of  three  vaporizers, 
each  designed  to  handle  70 
million  cubic  feet  a  day. 
•  Sixty -one  miles  of  pipeline. 
i  athwest  Gas  had  decided  that 
1;  sing  would  provide  the  best 
]  ans  of  post-construction  financ- 
'ij'j.  Moreover,  they  "hoped"  to 
:  .ucture   the   financing   as  a 
1  leraged  lease. 

The  problem,  to  repeat,  was  that 
1 1;  cost  of  financing  was  too  high- 
til  GECC  came  to  the  rescue  with 
lib  necessary  funding  and  an  idea 
;  nt  was  perhaps  equally  valuable. 

H\e  GECC  twist:  The  option  of 
He.  After  our  leasing  experts  gave 
uthwest's  project  design,  supply 
l  tracts,  the  reserves  of  its  suppli- 
>,  and  the  regulatory  environ- 


ment high  marks,  we  created  a 
single  investor  lease  for  the  utility 
which  allowed  them  to  repay  their 
construction  lenders. 

GECC  then  gave  Southwest  the 
option  of  converting  to  a  leveraged 
lease  which  gave  them  time  to  bring 
together  the  capital  to  fund  it. 

Moral:  Sometimes  the  most  tan- 
gible asset  a  financial  services 
company  can  provide  is  a  very 
intangible  idea. 

The  "guaranteed"  twist 
from  GECC  that  helped 
Pacific  Scene  thumb  its 
nose  at  high  interest  rates 

Nothing  small  about  the  way  Pacific 
Scene  thinks. 

When  the  single  family  home 
builder  and  developer— the  largest 
in  San  Diego— came  to  GECC,  they 
were  seeking  a  comprehensive  $20- 
million  mortgage  commitment  for 
over  1000  units  on  six  sites  in  three 
states. 


RECESSION-PROOF  BUILDER.  Pacific 
Scene  weathered  the  recent  soft  building 
market  with  a  $20  million  commitment 
from  GECC  and  the  interest  rate  guaran- 
tee of  our  "Builder  Forward"  program. 

In  the  uncertain  construction 
year  of  1982,  that  was  a  substantial 
request,  even  for  Pacific  Scene,  even 
with  their  long-time  record  of  build- 
ing over  500  homes  annually. 

Undismayed,    GECC's  real 


estate  experts  decided  to  evaluate 
the  company  anyway,  beginning 
with  on-site  inspections  at  each  of 
the  proposed  locations. 

We  found  that  Pacific  Scene 
deserved  its  fine  reputation.  Their 
homes  were  priced  to  the  means  of 
the  sunbelt  market— a  market  that 
was  expanding.  In  addition,  they 
were  extremely  savvy  marketers 
which,  next  to  solid  construction 
methods,  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  for  success  in  the  build- 
ing business. 

And  so  we  made  a  $20-million, 
one-year  commitment  to  them. 

The  GECC  twist:  Using  our 
"Builder  Forward"  program,  GECC 
guaranteed  that  the  interest  rate 
charged  to  Pacific  Scene  would  not 
exceed  the  FHA/VA  index  as  of 
November  4,  1982.  We  also  capped 
the  number  of  discount  points. 

More  importantly,  if  the  mortgage 
index  declined,  under  "Builder 
Forward"  the  rate  would  be 
adjusted  accordingly.  The  lowest 
rate  of  that  year  would  remain  in 
effect  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  commitment 

A  pleased  Tawfiq  Khoury,  president 
and  CEO  of  Pacific  Scene,  Inc.,  said, 
"Commitments  of  a  year  's  duration 
on  any  basis  but  floating  rate  is  very 
unusual.  But  GECC's  provision 
(through  General  Electric  Mort- 
gages) to  both  stabilize  the  rate  and 
pass  along  any  decrease  was  a 
unique  approach  to  mortgage 
lending." 

Post  Script:  Construction  is  less 
uncertain  now,  but  GECC's  "Builder 
Forward"  program  is  no  less  viable. 
Call  us  to  see  how  it  can  benefit  you. 


Marketing  Programs  Operation 

General  Electric  Credit  Corp. 

260  Long  Ridge  Road  Stamford,  Connecticut  06902 


F1205 


I'd  like  to  know  more  about  GECC's  ability  to  create  money  for  business.  Please  send  me  your 
information  kit  describing  25  additional  financial  packages  you've  arranged  in  recent  months 
and  the  1983  revised  edition  of  GECC's  "Guide  Through  the  Leasing  Maze." 
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General 
Electric 
Credit 

CORPORATION 


Creating  Money  for  Business 


Streetwalker 


Gordon  Gett\ 


Waiting  for  Gordon 

A  flurry  of  rumors  about  Getty  Oil 
Co.  recently  raised  the  stock  to  75%, 
its  best  price  since  the  days  when  oil 
stocks  were  real  hot,  in  1981.  The 
rumors  swirled  around  this  action:  In 
October  the  Sarah  Getty 
Trust,  the  Getty  Museum 
and  Getty  Oil  agreed  to  a 
one-year  "standstill"  dur- 
ing which  none  can  inde- 
pendently seek  the  sale  or 
merger  of  the  company. 
Together  the  trust  and 
museum  own  52%  of  the 
stock.  Did  that  mean  they 
were  united  in  keeping 
Getty    independent?  Or 

were  they  uniting  to  put   

pressure  on  Getty's  management, 
headed  by  Sidney  Petersen?  Probably 
the  latter.  Liquidation  or  selling  out 
doesn't  seem  in  the  cards.  Gordon  Get- 
ty, 49,  the  founder's  son,  is  the  sole 
trustee  of  the  trust.  Queried  by 
Forbes,  he  said:  "I  don't  believe  in 
diversification.  It's  for  the  birds.  Cor- 
porations ought  to  specialize,  not  di- 
versify." Presumably,  he  hasn't  been 
thrilled  by  the  company's  insurance 
and  mining  acquisitions,  its  expansion 
in  chemicals,  and  perhaps  especially 
its  potentially  expensive  foray  into 
support  of  the  ESPN  cable-television 
sports  network.  If  the  owners  of  52% 
of  the  stock  tell  management  to  cease 
conglomerating,  that  is  probably  what 
will  happen.  Good-bye  cable  network? 
Good-bye  insurance? — Thomas  Jaffe 

Buy  on  bad  news 

Things  look  pretty  dismal  at  Stewart 
&  Stevenson  Services,  Inc.  of  Hous- 
ton, maker  and  distributor  of  diesel 
engines  and  gas  turbines.  With  the 
falloff  in  the  oil  service,  construction 
and  airline  markets,  sales  this  year 
will  be  an  estimated  $245  million,  vs. 
$463  million  two  years  ago.  Earnings 
down  from  $3.34  a  share  to  nothing. 

Yet  Martin  Roher  of  San  Francisco's 
Montgomery  Securities  is  recom- 
mending the  stock.  Why?  Between 
layoffs,  salary  cuts  and  slashed  capital 
spending,  the  company  still  throws  off 
$10  million  a  year— about  $2.20  a 
share — in  excess  cash  flow.  Mean- 
while, S&S  has  taken  a  partial  write- 
down on  three  offshore  drilling  rigs  it 
owns.  Once  the  rigs  are  sold,  S&S 
eliminates  $8  million  in  pretax  inter- 
est— 90  cents  a  share  net.  But  even 
without  that,  Roher  thinks  the  com- 
pany can  earn  up  to  $1.50  a  share 


through  a  modest  recovery  in  its  mar- 
kets. And  S&S  has  a  promising  ^cogen- 
eration  system"  that  produces  steam 
and  by-product  electricity. 

But  improved  earnings  are  only  the 
smallest  part  of  the  attraction.  At  a 
recent  over-the-counter  price  of  \4Vi, 
S&S  sells  for  only  a  small 
premium  to  its  "net,  net 
working  capital"  of  $13.70 
a  share.  And  there  are  off- 
balance-sheet  assets  like 
an  overfunded  pension 
fund  and  Houston  real  es- 
tate worth  considerably 
more  than  its  depreciated 
book  value.  "Anytime  I 
can  get  a  stock  at  such  a 
low  price,"  says  Roher, 

  "and  at  the  bottom  of  its 

business  cycle  to  boot,  it's  too  good  an 
opportunity  to  pass  up.  After  all,  isn't 
that  the  type  of  stuff  Warren  Buffett 
got  rich  from?"— TJ. 

Caramba! 

What's  in  a  number?  Sometimes  a  lot 
less  than  you  would  think.  Take  Big 
Board-listed  Mexico  Fund — which,  as 
the  name  says,  is  a  closed-end  fund 
investing  in  Mexican  securities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  stock  listings  put  out 
by  the  Associated  Press,  Mexico  Fund 
currently  yields  22%.  How  can  that 
be?  A  statistical  fluke.  It  seems  Mexi- 
co Fund  ended  its  first  fiscal  year  in 
May  1982,  but  it  didn't  get  around  to 
paying  its  71-cent  dividend  for  that 
year  until  much  later — March  1983 — 
and  no  wonder,  considering  what  has 
been  happening  to  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy. Then  this  November  the  fund 
declared  its  dividend  for  the  May  1983 
year:  a  sharply  lower  26  cents.  (At 
least  this  time  the  announcement 
wasn't  so  late.)  Since  both  payments 
will  fall  within  the  same  12-month 
period,  the  AP's  policy  is  to  lump 
them  together  and  quote  the  com- 
bined figure  as  the  fund's  official  divi- 
dend. Presto,  97  cents.  At  a  recent 
market  price  of  4-Vi,  that  makes  for  a 
22%  yield.  Were  you  to  compute  the 
yield  based  on  the  current  26-cent 
dividend,  it  would  be  a  far  less  attrac- 
tive 6%.  Even  less  attractive  when 
you  figure  $4.50  a  share  is  an  80% 
premium  over  net  asset  value. — T.J. 

Who's  next? 

In  October  U.S.  &.  Foreign  Securities, 
one  of  the  oldest  closed-end  funds  in 
the  U.S.,  announced  that  it  would 
soon  liquidate — and  immediately  the 


8%  discount  from  net  asset  value,  at 
which  the  stock  had  been  selling,  nar- 
rowed (see  p.  199).  Alerted,  broker 
Thomas  J.  Herzfeld  of  South  Miami, 
who  specializes  in  the  stocks  of 
closed-ends,  zeroed  in  on  what  he| 
thinks  may  be  another  closed-end 
candidate  for  liquidation,  Amex-list- 
ed  Baldwin  Securities.  Chairman  Ira 
Guilden  is  a  ripe  86,  and  his  family! 
owns  more  than  half  the  3.8  million 
Amex-listed  shares;  also,  the  discount 
is  a  mouth-watering  31%.  (Recentl 
price:  $7.75  vs.  net  asset  value  on 
$11.27  per  share.)  While  management 
so  far  shows  no  inclination  to  liqui- 
date or  reorganize,  according  to  Herz- 
feld, the  shareholders  would  be  ahead| 
if  it  did.  The  portfolio  is  heavily  id 
cash  and  blue  chips.  "They  may  not 
have  shown  any  ability  to  managei 
money  in  the  market,"  says  Herzfeld, 
"but  that  defensive  portfolio  is  I 
mighty  attractive  at  such  a  deep  dis- 
count." The  only  question:  Who  will 
die  first?  Guilden?  Or  Baldwin?— TJ. 


Gimme  shelter 

A  baby  Penn  Central?  That's  whatj 
some  market  watchers  are  saying 
about  City  Stores,   a  $49  million) 
(sales)   former   Chapter    1 1  whose! 
shares  trade  on  the  Philadelphia  Stock) 
Exchange.  The  main  things  this  operj 
ator  of  the  W.  &.  J.  Sloane  home  fur 
nishings  chain  has  going  for  it  are  reaj 
estate  and  $140  million  of  tax-los$ 
carryforwards  that  run  through  the) 
early  1990s.  To  put  the  tax  credits  tcj 
work,  City's  boss,  Jack  Farber  (he  con 
trols  more  than  60%  of  the  4.1  miH 
lion  shares)  recently  offered  $43  mil 
lion  to  buy  Seligman  &  Latz,  a  $317 
million  (estimated  sales)  operator  ol 
leased  beauty  salons  and  jewelry  de-| 
partments.  Farber  interests  already 
owned  nearly  13%.  S&L  is  no  great 
prize,  what  with  its  uneven  earnings 
record,   but   the   immediate  future 
looks  pretty  good.  Sheltered  by  City's 
tax  credits,  S&L  could  make  $14.!| 
million  next  year,  paying  for  itself  in 
about  four  years  at  that  rate.  Sooner,  iJ 
it  decides  to  sell  down  part  of  thfl 
inventory  carried  by  S&L's  jewelry  di 
vision.  "Between  further  inventor) 
reductions  and  rising  profits,  all  shel 
tered,"  Peter  Lynch  of  Boston's  Fidel 
ity  Management  Trust  thinks  CitJ 
Stores  is  "one  hell  of  a  buy"  at  its 
recent  price  of  85/8.  Says  he:  "With  al 
those  tax-loss  carryforwards  on  hand 
I  don't  expect  City  Stores  to  stop  wit! 
Seligman  &  Latz.  There's  bound  to 
at  least  another  acquisition." — T.J. 
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SL  digital  systems: 
Your  opening  move  in  the  OPEN  World 

Providing  voice  and  data  communications  in  a  single  integrated  system. 
Northern  Telecom's  SL  Digital  Family  is  the  gateway  to  a  total  information 
management  system  that  evolves  to  meet  your  needs. 


Our  digital  business  communi- 
cations systems— the  SL*  Family 
—are  at  the  heart  of  Northern 
Telecom's  OPEN  World*  They  meet  all 
the  OPEN  World  criteria;  and  they're  an 
excellent  example  of  the  benefits  of 
compatibility.  Because  our  SL-1  and 
SL-100  systems 
transmit  voice  and 
data  simultaneously 
over  telephone 
wires,  they  can 


World 


The  OPEN 


formation 


for  developing  on  five  , 

the  bottom  line. 


establish  an  infor- 
mation pipeline  to 
every  desk  in  your 
organization.  Com- 
puters, data  ter- 
minals, office 
equipment,  and 
people  can  work 
together— 
compatibly. 

Anew 
corporate 
controller. 

Because  both 
voice  and  data 
flow  through  them,  our  SL-1  or  SL-100 
can  act  as  the  controller  of  your  infor- 
mation management  systems.  With 
either,  you  can  control  the  service  to  every 
telephone  or  data  terminal.  They  give 
you  an  accurate  record  of  the  origin, 
duration,  and  cost  of  every  voice  and 
data  call.  And  they  automatically  route 
each  in  the  most  economical  way. 

The  answers  are  all  in  the  Family. 

As  your  communications  needs  grow,  the 
SL  Family  will  be  able  to  meet  them. 


MAINFRAME 


A  centralized 
"controller" of  an 
integrated  infor 
mation  system. 


Our  systems  cost-  'jjp 

effectively  serve  organizations  with  from 

40  to  30,000  telephone  lines.  And  we  can 


ademark  of  Northern  Telecom  Limited 


link  various  locations  together  in  a  pri- 
vate network  that  gives  you  effective 
control  of  communications  across  the 
country,  as  well  as  across  the  hall. 

Since  SL  systems  are  modular  and 
software-based,  changes,  additions  and 
new  features  can  be  incorporated  eco- 
nomically. Instead  of  aging,  they  evolve. 

For  example,  since  we  introduced 
the  SL-1  and  SL-100  systems,  we've 
developed  more  than  350  innovative 
features.  Every  new  devel- 
opment can  be  ac- 
commodated by 
every  SL  system 
ever  installed,  through 
modular  software  or 
hardware  enhance- 
ments. That's  a  record 
we  intend  to  maintain 
as  the  evolution  of  the  system  continues. 

Our  commitment  to  the  evolution  of 
the  SL  Family  is  a  vital  part  of  the  OPEN 
World.  We're  investing  over  one  billion 
dollars  in  research  and  development  for 
the  OPEN  World— in  the  next  five  years 
alone.  It's  an  investment  that  will  pay 
healthy  dividends  to  all  customers— past, 
present, 
and  future 


A  record  of  every 
voice  or  data  call  is 
provided- 


An  OPEN  invitation. 

With  our  family  of  SL  systems,  our 
networking  capabilities,  our  integrated 
voice  and  data  terminals,  and  our  infor- 
mation processing  systems,  Northern 
Telecom  has  the  unique  ability  to  offer 
an  integrated  system  solution  for  vir- 
tually any  information  management 
need.  We'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
new  world  of  opportunities  our  SL  digital 
business  communications  systems— and 
our  OPEN  World —open  up  for  you.  Write 
OPEN  World,  Northern  Telecom  Inc., 
259  Cumberland  Bend,  Nashville,  TN 
37228. 

northern 
telecom 


Software  research 
and  development 
keeps  SL  systems 
evolving. 


Its  now  fashionable  to  hire  a  salesman  to 
run  your  company.  Sometimes  that  hasn't 
worked  out  so  well. 


Of  cats 
and  cat  food 


By  John  A.  Byrne 


COMPUTER  ENTREPRENEUR  Adam 
Osborne,  whose  company 
went  bankrupt  three  months 
ago,  says  that  his  big  mistake  was 
recruiting  marketing  whiz  Robert 
Jaunich  II  from  Consolidated  Foods  to 
run  his  company. 

Was  Jaunich  the  problem  or  was 
Osborne's  real  mistake — as  some  in- 
vestors think — that  he  didn't  hire 
Jaunich  sooner?  Either  way,  Os- 
borne was  following  the  newest 
fad,  getting  a  salesman  to  run  your 
company.  It's  an  old  story;  just  the 
specialties  have  changed.  In  the 
Harold  Geneen  days,  everyone 
wanted  a  financial  man.  Before 
that  it  was  lawyers. 

Nowhere  has  the  vogue  for  sales- 
men been  more  prevalent  than  in 
the  home  computer  field,  where 
virtually  every  major  hitter  has 
reached  outside  for  a  marketing 
man.  Apple  Computer  lured  John 
Sculley,  president  of  PepsiCo, 
Inc.'s  beverage  unit,  with  a  $1  mil- 
lion annual  salary  and  a  $1  million 
bonus.  Warner  Communications' 
Atari,  Inc.  hired  cigarette  marketer 
James  J.  Morgan  from  Philip  Mor- 
ris. Mattel  brought  aboard  Mack 
Morris  from  Combe,  Inc.,  where  he 
marketed  toiletries. 

In  their  rush  to  bring  in  outsid- 
ers, the  fledgling  home  computer 
makers  are  acknowledging  that  com- 
puters have  become  mass  market 
products.  After  all,  Atari  spent  $74 
million  in  advertising  last  year,  and 
its  new  chairman  is  used  to  that.  At 
Philip  Morris,  Morgan  spent  nearly 
$30  million  in  1982  just  advertising 
Marlboro  filters  and  Filter  King  100s. 
And,  the  reasoning  goes,  there  are  pre- 
cious few  homegrown  marketing 
whizzes  in  this  new  industry. 


It's  too  early  to  tell  how  all  this  will 
work  out,  but  so  far  Jaunich  is  not  the 
only  drummer  with  cause  to  wonder 
if  he  made  the  right  move.  Peter  A. 
Field  left  the  security  of  running 
Procter  &  Gamble's  coffee  division  to 
take  over  Texas  Instruments'  trou- 
bled consumer-electronics  group. 
Field  took  charge  in  early  September, 
and  two  months  later  TI  announced  it 
had  decided  to  drop  out  of  the  home 


computer  market. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  successful 
home  computer  producer,  Commo- 
dore International  Ltd.,  is  virtually 
the  only  big  one  that  hasn't  recruited 
an  outside  marketing  man.  Does  that 
tell  you  something? 

Can  you  sell  computers  if  you  can 
sell  cigarettes?  "Transferability  rests 
heavily  on  the  presumption  that  indi- 
viduals know  the  territory  and  under- 


stand the  industry,"  says  Theodori 
Levitt,  a  marketing  expert  at  the  Har| 
vard  Business  School.  "Once  they  ge| 
into  these  new  businesses,  though) 
they  can  learn  a  good  bit  of  it  fairlj 
quickly."  Most  marketing  experts! 
Levitt  says,  at  least  know  what  the} 
need  to  learn. 

For  someone  like  David  M.  Cham 
berlain,  new  president  of  Shaklee 
Corp.  and  former  senior  vice  presij 
dent  for  Nabisco  Brands  Ltd.,  the  tranj 
sition  may  be  difficult.  Chamberlain 
not  only  faces  a  different  market- 
things  like  cosmetics  and  nutritional 
supplements  instead  of  Milk-Bone 
dog  snacks  and  Nabisco  Shreddies— I 
but  also  must  deal  with  a  new  distrij 
bution  arrangement,  direct  sales. 

Chamberlain  isn't  worried.  "The; 
bottom  line  is  the  same,"  he  saysi 
"You  have  to  develop  good  products] 
market  them  correctly  and  stick  with 
them  over  time.  You  don't  have  tq 
own  a  cat  to  sell  cat  food,  but  you 
should  be  astute  enough  to  know 
what  motivates  the  cat  owner,  and 
you  do  that  through  good  market 
research." 

Hicks  B.  Waldron,  former  chairman 
of  Heublein,  Inc.  and  now  chief  execu-, 
tive  of  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  says  the) 
most  important  factor  in  a  successi 
ful  switch  is  doing  your  home- 
work. This  is  not  the  first  time 
Waldron  has  changed  industries. 
The  first  time  was  when  he  moved 
to  Heublein  in  1973  from  General) 
Electric.  That  transition,  he  says, 
was  less  than  smooth.  "I  should) 
have  taken  more  time  to  immerse 
myself  in  the  nitty-gritty  of  the 
liquor  business,"  he  says.  So  this 
time,  he  went  through  a  nine-weeW 
"self-imposed  torture"  of  12-hour 
days  to  learn  about  Avon  and  the 
cosmetics  industry. 

Gerard  Roche,  chairman  of  head- 
hunter  Heidrick  &  Struggles, 
agrees  with  Waldron.  (It  was  Roche 
who  recruited  both  Sculley  and 
Morgan  into  the  computer  busi- 
ness.) Recalling  his  Navy  days, 
Roche  says:  "If  you  go  to  a  new 
ship,  don't  constantly  refer  to  your 
old  one.  If  you  do,  your  mates 
might  take  your  sea  locker  and 
throw  it  overboard.  So  don't  refer 
to  your  old  company  constantly.  Do  a 
lot  of  listening  and  try  to  live  with 
what  you  already  have.  A  big  change 
at  the  top  is  enough.  Don't  try  to 
change  the  people  there  or  the  struc- 
ture. You  already  have  enough  work 
ahead  of  you." 

And  remember:  Don't  expect  mir- 
acles overnight.  Osborne  apparently 
did,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  his 
company  got  in  trouble.  ■ 
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The  Displayphone  terminal: 
Your  open  window  to  the  OPEN  World. 


Northern  Telecoms  telephone  computer  terminal  gives  you  an  easy 
convenient  way  to  access  the  information  you  need. 

Now  accessing  the  data  you  need  is 
as  easy  as  using  a  telephone.  Our 
Displayphone*  terminal  is  a 
perfect  example  of  one  of  the  key  criteria 
of  the  OPEN  World*:  congeniality.  It 
combines  an  ad- 
vanced business 
telephone  and  com- 


The  OPEN  World 

'World  is  a  planning  framework 


information 


The  OPEN  1 

for  developing  an  effec ■  u  e 
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puter  terminal  in 
one  inviting,  con- 
venient, simple-to- 
use  desktop  unit. 

A  major 
merger  on 
your  desktop: 
voice  and 
data. 


In  most  organi- 
zations, getting 
information  from 
data  banks  in- 
volves both  time 
*  and  paperwork. 
With  the  Display- 
phone terminal,  you  can  easily  access 
internal  or  external  data  banks  from 
many  different  types  of  computers  with 
a  few  simple  keystrokes.  The  informa- 
tion you  need  appears  on  the  screen.  You 
can  check  sales  figures,  personnel  files, 
call  up  financial  modeling  programs,  send 
and  receive  electronic  mail —even  get 
stock  quotes  or  airline  schedules  —  at  the 
same  time  you're  discussing  them. 

The  Display- 
phone terminal 
makes  office  life 
more  congenial  in 
many  ways.  It  also 
offers  such  advanced 
telephone  features  as 
a  personal  90- 
number  directory, 
automatic  dialing, 
on -hook  dialing  and 
handsfree  speaking. 

The  Displayphone  terminal  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  any  communications 
system,  but  it's  especially  valuable  as  a 


part  of  a  Northern  Telecom  SL*  digital 
business  communications  system.  The 
many  features  of  the  SL  system  give 


MAINFRAME 


TELEPHONE 


you  a  window  on  a  whole  new  world  of 
opportunities. 

Look  into  our  world. 

With  our  family  of  SL  digital  business 
communications  systems,  our  networking 
capabilities,  our  integrated  voice  and  data 
terminals,  and  our  information  process- 
ing systems,  Northern 
Telecom  has  the  unique 
ability  to  offer  an 
integrated  system 
solution  for  virtually 
any  information 
management  need. 

If  you'd  like  more 
information  about 
the  Displayphone 


A  window  on  a 
world  of  integrated 
voice  and  data 
communications. 


The  Northern 
Telecom  Display- 
phone terminal 
lets  you  easily 
access  your  own 
or  outside  data 
banks  from 
many  differ- 
ent makes 
and  types  of 
computers. 


Itt 


terminal  or  the  OPEN  World,  write  OPEN 
World,  Northern  Telecom  Inc.,  259 
Cumberland  Bend,  Nashville,  TN  37228. 


northern 
telecom 


emark  of  Northern  Telecom  Limited. 


A  reporter  turns  bag  lady  and  earns  a  ride 
on  the  Concorde  to  discover  just  how  far 
the  banks  will  go  to  cash  in  on  that  float. 


Free  ride 


By  Marcia  Berss 


As  I  munch  crawfish  pate  de  foie 
gras  and  sip  Chateau  Gruaud 
i  Larose  1974  on  the  6  p.m.  Con- 
corde from  London  to  New  York,  one 
thought  soars  through  my  mind:  not  a 
bad  life  for  a  bag  lady. 

High-powered  executives,  finan- 
ciers, rock  stars  and  assorted  wheeler- 
dealers  regularly  travel  at  Mach  2.  But 
those  $2,000  one-way  tickets  are  also 
handed  to  lowly  bag  men  and  bag  la- 
dies— couriers — personally  shepherd- 
ing baggage  across  the  Atlantic.  For 
the  fun  of  it,  I  was  a  Concorde-flying 
bag  lady.  What  kind  of  baggage  war- 
rants a  $2,000  ticket?  Checks. 

The  eight  66-pound  bags  I  showed 
up  with  at  Heathrow  carried  about 
$20  million  in  checks,  which  will 
earn  $5,000  a  day  in  interest  if 
promptly  cleared  and  deposited;  a 
missed  connection  or  delay  in  flight, 
costs.  After  I  hustle  off  the  Concorde 
and  get  my  eight  bags  through  a  curso- 
ry inspection  at  Customs,  they  are 
whisked  off  in  vans  for  a  dash  down 
the  Van  Wyck  Expressway  and  into 
Manhattan  to  the  bank  on  Wall 
Street. 

The  vans  are  run  by  air  courier  com- 
panies like  my  employer-for-a-day, 
Securicor  Group.  Had  these  bags  gone 
air  freight  rather  than  as  my  personal 
baggage,  they  could  have  languished 
in  Customs  for  days.  As  it  is,  checks 
that  were  written  in  Copenhagen  yes- 
terday on  a  U.S.  bank  will  be  cleared 
and  earning  interest  in  Philadelphia 
today— well  worth  the  cost  of  about  a 
penny  a  check. 

What  about  electronic  funds  trans- 
fer, automated  clearing  and  other 
computerized  banking  wizardry? 
Only  the  big  corporate  and  govern- 
ment checks  with  vilues  over 
$50,000  can  regularly  justify  a  $5  or 


$10  fee  for  electronically  transmitting 
the  money.  Checks  written  by  mor- 
tals in  the  lighter  divisions  travel  by 
air  on  everything  from  chartered  Pip- 
ers to  the  Concorde.  In  the  U.S.  alone, 
checks  worth  some  $20  billion  are 
shuttled  daily  between  commercial 
banks  and  Federal  Reserve  regional 
centers  for  handling  and  clearing. 
This  volume  of  checks — 23  million 


checks,  but  the  dollar  amount  wad 
up,"  he  says.  "Now  the  volume  is 
back  on  the  rise.  I  guess  people  are 
just  spending  more."  Each  night  he 
hauls  40,000  to  50,000  pounds  of 
checks  (value:  $11  billion  to  $14  bil-l 
lion)  around  for  clearance. 

Overseas,  the  volume  of  checks  is 
smaller,  only  400,000  a  day  totaling 
some  $200  million,  mostly  from  tour- 
ists and  business  travelers.  But  days  in 
transit  may  turn  into  weeks,  which 
turn  into  millions  of  dollars  of  fore- 
gone interest  income  if  the  checks! 
aren't  cleared  quickly.  So  institutions 
like  Bankers  Trust,  which  provides' 
priority  remittance  services  for  about! 
1,000  foreign-correspondent  banks,i 
regularly  hire  companies  like  London- 
based  Securicor  (1982  revenues:  $383| 
million)  to  give  checks  personal  at- 
tention and  keep  the  money  moving. 

Hopscotching  around  the  world  as 
an  air  courier,  it  turns  out,  isn't  all  fun 
and  foie  gras.  The  job  demands  the 
ability  to  sprint  through  an  airport 
like  OJ.  Simpson  to  meet  a  close  con- 
nection and  arms  like  Lynn  Swann's 
to  handle  the  last  minute  boxes  ofl 
checks  thrust  your  way.  Then,  after 
leaving  London  at  6  p.m.  with  checks 


Checks  off  the  Concorde  being  picked  up  in  Neiv  York.  At  right,  courier  Berss 
Sprint  like  O.J.  Simpson  and  catch  like  Lynn  Swann. 


a  day — has  created  a  $70  million-a- 
year  business  for  air  courier  compa- 
nies that  can  provide  the  kind  of  spe- 
cialized, time-critical  service  the  car- 
go demands.  Privately  held  Corporate 
Air,  for  example,  is  the  largest  carrier 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  and  also  flies 
for  major  New  York  banks.  Barry  Lu- 
tin,  head  of  the  Connecticut-based 
outfit,  reports  that  electronic  funds 
transfer  has  not  made  a  dent  in  his 
business.  "In  the  Seventies  we  saw  a 
drop   in   the   physical   volume  of 


written  that  day  from  all  over  Europe, 
and  downing  canapes  on  the  Con- 
corde, arriving  in  New  York  at  6  p.m., 
picking  up  the  east-west  time  differ- 
ence, couriers  turn  around  and  head 
for  Air  India's  8:25  p.m.  flight,  on  a 
subsonic  widebody,  with  another  set 
of  checks  destined  for  European 
banks,  arriving  in  London  next  morn- 
ing at  8.  For  about  $5,400  a  year  the 
courier  companies  hire  college-age 
youngsters,  who  have  the  stamina. 
Using   youngsters   to  hand-carry 


Networks  from  Northern  Telecom: 
Your  open  highway  in  the  OPEN  World 


Northern  Telecom's  networking  capabilities  can  connect  your  company 
locations-across  the  hall  or  across  the  country.  Whether  you  have  two  offices 
hundred,  it's  a  proven  way  to  communicate  reliably  and  cost  effectively. 

gives  you  a  record  of  the  cost  of  every 


S 

or  two 


The  OPEN  World 


Most  organizations  have  a  wealth 
of  information  resources 
.  dispersed  over  many  locations: 
telephones,  computers,  data  terminals, 
and  office  equipment.  This  investment  is 
more  valuable  and  productive  when  the 
separate  elements 
are  tied  together. 
That's  why  com- 
patibility and  con- 
trol are  key  criteria 
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of  the  OPEN  World? 
That's  also  why  so 
many  companies 
have  turned  to 
private  communi- 
cations networks 
from  Northern 
Telecom. 


mne  the  structure 

of  the  system  yENESS  The  sys- 

the  bottom  line. 
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A  world  of 

experience. 

We're  the  lead- 
ing supplier  of 
digital  telecom- 
munications 
systems  for  both  public  telephone  and 
private  networks.  Our  networks  are  a 
reliable,  proven  way  for  organizations  to 
gain  control  over  communications  in 
many  locations  here  or  around  the  world. 

A  world  you  control. 

With  a  private  network 
from  Northern  Telecom, 
you  can  tie  your  resources 
together:  voice  and  data 
communications;  analog  and 


An  information 
highway,  across 
the  hall  or  across 
the  country,  or 
unci  the  world 


digital  systems;  public 
and  private  lines. 

The  "intelligence" 
of  the  network  gives 
you  control  over  the 
type  and  level  of  service  available  to 
every  telephone  and  data  terminal.  It 


ivt 


call  made,  and  automatically  chooses  the 
most  economical  route  for  each  call.  Your 


entire 

network  can 
monitored,  admin 
istered,  and  managed 
from  a  single,  centralized  location. 

With  our  SL*  Family  of  digital 
communications  systems,  serving  from 
40  to  30,000  telephone  lines,  and  our 
Electronic  Switched  Network,  which  can 
tie  many  systems  together,  your  organi- 
zation can  share  its  information  resources 
reliably  and  cost-effectively.  Northern 
Telecom's  private  networks  are  truly  an 
open  highway. 

We'd  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  what  a  private  network 
can  offer  you.  We  can  analyze 
your  communications  needs, 
and  provide  the  hardware, 


Centralized  network 
control  from  a  single 
site. 


software,  and  expertise 
to  create  the  most 
effective  network  solu- 
tion. For  more  infor- 
mation, write  OPEN 
World,  Northern  Telecom  Inc., 259 
Cumberland  Bend,  Nashville, TN  37228 
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Where  walking  is  faster 


Banks  in  the  U.S.  seem  purposefully  fumble-footed 
when  it  comes  to  clearing  checks.  A  week  or  two 
delay  isn't  uncommon.  A  check  is  put  in  the  bank,  but 
the  depositor  can't  draw  on  the  money.  Such  delays,  of 
course,  create  "the  float."  Working  that  float  has  be- 
come a  national  pastime.  For  many  corporations,  writ- 
ing checks  out  of  distant  spots  like  South  Dakota  to  get 
longer  use  of  funds  is  an  accepted  cash  management 
practice. 

There's  none  of  that  nonsense  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Some  90%  of  all  checks  written  in  the  U.K.  (face 
amount)  clear  the  same  day.  Two  or  three  days  is  the 
absolute  maximum.  When  British  Petroleum  tried  a 
Yankee  trick  and  remitted  North  Sea  oil  revenues  to  the 
government  with  a  check  written  on  a  bank  in  the 
distant  Shetlands,  it  quickly  got  its  hand  slapped  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  That  hasn't  happened  again.  Ameri- 
can bankers  rightly  note  there  are  over  14,000  banks  in 


the  U.S.,  versus  600  in  the  U.K.,  which  makes  the 
process  much  easier.  But  Britain  also  just  manages 
better.  How?  With  a  system  that  hasn't  changed  much 
since  the  problem  was  first  addressed  in  a  London 
coffeehouse  in  1659.  Each  day  at  3  p.m.  London's  finan- 
cial district  is  clogged  with  messengers  from  banks 
situated  within  a  half-mile  radius  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, converging  to  exchange  checks.  There  is  no  Feder- 
al Reserve  or  correspondent  bank  middleman  here. 

Customer  complaints  have  led  to  talk  in  the  U.S.  of 
legislating  a  mandatory  three-day  clearance  period; 
New  York  and  California  have  already  passed  laws 
directing  state  officials  to  establish  what  is  a  reasonable 
delay  for  holding  a  check.  At  present,  apparently  duck- 
ing the  issue,  the  American  Bankers  Association  mere- 
ly asks  banks  to  tell  depositors  how  long  their  money  is 
to  be  held  captive,  which  doesn't  move  the  checks  any 
faster  and  probably  makes  depositors  angrier. — M.B. 


checks  in  innocuously  wrapped  boxes 
and  bags  does  sound  a  little  antiquat- 
ed in  this  era  of  computerized  com- 
munication, and  the  business  may 
not  last  forever.  Richard  King,  who 
runs  Bankers  Trust's  priority  remit- 
tance department,  says  a  number  of 


air  courier  companies  already  have 
merged  or  gone  out  of  business  over 
the  last  few  years. 

Corporate  Air's  Lutin  gives  elec- 
tronic funds  transfer  technology  an- 
other three  or  four  years  before  the 
costs  come  down  enough  to  have  an 


effect  on  the  volume  of  checks  thatl 
they  handle. 

But  being  a  bag  lady  has  its  compen-| 
sations.  My  Concorde  seat  compan-| 
ion  was  the  chairman  of  an  $18  billion 
mutual  fund  outfit,  which  gives  me 
an  idea  for  another  story.  ■ 


Tracy  and  Gable?  Redford  and  Newman? 
Karl  Eller  and  Carl  Lindner?  Can  the  team 
that  made  Combined  Communications  a 
blockbuster  star  again  at  Circle  K? 


Seems  like 
old  times 


Financial  Corp.  Suddenly  Circle  K  has 
2,200  stores  and  $1.3  billion  in  rev- 
enues. It's  a  complex  deal,  as  an  Eller/ 
Lindner  venture  naturally  would  be. 
Basically  it  gives  Lindner  a  25%  stake 
in  Circle  K,  up  from  15%  prior  to  the 
deal.  Complexities  aside,  certain  in- 
vestors have  reacted  with  the  enthusi- 
asm of  Hollywood  groupies  learning 
that  Robert  Redford  and  Paul  New- 
man just  walked  in  the  door. 

For  the  stock  market  groupies  Cir- 
cle K  has  the  look  of  another  Com- 
bined Communications.  Circle  K 
stock  recently  was  selling  at  $23,  or 


By  Richard  L.  Stern 


Remember  Karl  Eller?  The  for- 
mer college  football  halfback 
who  built  Combined  Commu- 
nications Corp.  from  a  small  billboard 
outfit  into  a  major  media  company  in 
ten  years?  In  July  he  became  the  chair- 
man of  the  1,200-store  Circle  K,  the 
nation's  second-largest  grocery  conve- 
nience chain.  And  he's  on  the  run 
again,  having  acquired  in  October  the 
1,000-store  U-Totem  convenience 
groceries  chain  from  old  buddy  Carl 
Lindner's  Cincinnati-based  American 


about  13  times  earnings,  up  from  $12 
and  9  times  earnings  a  year  ago.  His 
followers  believe  Eller  will  get  it  up  a 
lot  more. 

In  1979,  encouraged  by  Lindner, 
Combined's  largest  shareholder,  Eller 
merged  Combined  into  Gannett  Co. 
For  $367  million  Gannett  got  the  na- 
tion's second-largest  outdoor  adver- 
tising company,  seven  TV  stations,  12 
radio  stations  and  two  newspapers, 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the  Oak- 
land Tribune.  Eller  and  Lindner  got  a 
bonanza. 

Eller  wound  up  as  the  largest  "per- 
sonal" shareholder  of  Gannett. 
Lindner's  AFC  got  5%,  making  it  the 
largest  outside  shareholder,  with 
stock  now  worth  $150  million,  from 
an  initial  cash  investment  of  about 
$30  million.  The  merger  was  also  ex- 
ceedingly lucrative  for  many  of  Com- 
bined's public  shareholders. 

It  took  nerve  to.put  it  all  together. 
Combined  had  something  like  $150 
million  in  short-  and  long-term  debt 
when  Gannett  bought  it  in  1979— just 
in  time,  too.  Interest  rates  later  took 
off,  and  that  might  have  played  havoc 
with  earnings. 

With  Eller  in  the  driver's  seat  at 
Circle  K  (he  also  brought  along  his 
own  Learjet)  and  Lindner  as  one  of  its 
largest  shareholders,  you  can  see  why 
there's  excitement.  Eller  is  not  dis- 
couraging it.  He  emphasizes  the  simi- 
larities between  Lindner's  original  in- 
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Nor  thern  Telecom's 
information  processing  products: 
Opening  your  options  in  the  OPEN  World. 

They're  not  only  compatible  with  each  other,  but  with  other  suppliers'eouipment  as  well. 


The  choice  you  make  today  for  a 
new  computer,  word  processor, 
terminal  or  executive  workstation 
shouldn't  dictate  what  you'll  be  able  to 
choose  tomorrow. 

At  Northern  Telecom,  we  under- 
stand how  important  it  is  for  you  to  keep 
your  options  open. 
That's  why  com- 
patibility is  one  of 
the  key  criteria  of 
our  OPEN  World* 
approach  to  infor- 
mation manage- 
ment. It's  a  world 
where  many 
makes  and  types 
of  equipment  are 
able  to  work 
together  as  a 
harmonious, 
integrated 
whole.  Giving 
you  better 
access  to  all  the 


The  OPEN  World 

•n  <  )PFN  World  is  a  planning  framework 
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^measurable  benefits 


processing 
power  you  pay 
f(   And  giving  you  much  more  freedom 
of  choice.  OPEN  World  is  the  rational 
approach  to  information  management. 

One  example  of  this  commitment  to 
communications  is  our  585  Information 
Processing  System.  This  system,  which 
handles  the  workload  of  as  many  as 


i  family  of  infor- 
Itjon  processing 
Suets  communi- 
les  with  a  multi- 
lof  mainframes, 
tnis,  micros  and 
ford  processors. 


16  data  stations,  communicates  beauti- 
fully with  a  multitude  of  mainframes, 
including  IBM,  Burroughs  and  CDC.  It 
also  talks  to  other  minis  such  as  DEC, 
Hewlett-Packard  and  Data  General;  to 


tvt 


word  processors  such  as  Lanier;  and 
even  to  micros  such  asTRS-80  and 
Apple. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  other 
members  of  our  500  family— the  565 
Infonnation  Processing  System,  which 


handles  four  data  stations,  and  the 
503,  a  powerful  desktop  computer. 

Of  course,  the  585, 565,  and  503 
all  work  in  harmony  with  each  other  as 
well.  And  they'll  be  compatible  with  our 
future  data  and  integrated  voice  and 
data  products. 

Moving  further  into  the 
OPEN  World. 

For  our  500  family  of  information 
processing  products,  this  flexibility  in 
communication  is  just  the  beginning. 
Northern  Telecom  is  the  world  leader  in 
digital  telecommunications— and  we're 
using  this  expertise  to  integrate  our 
family  of  information  processing  pro- 
ducts with  telecommunications,  office 
equipment,  and  information  manage- 
ment products  and  systems  from  many 
different  suppliers. 

For  more  infonnation  about  how  our 
OPEN  World  can  open  your  options,  write 
OPEN  World,  Northern  Telecom  Inc.,  259 
Cumberland  Bend,  Nashville,  TN  37228. 


northern 
telecom 


In  the  OPEN  World. 

products  and  sys- 
tems are  com- 
patible—giving you 
instant  access  to  a 
world  of  information. 


fnark  of  Northern  Telecom  Limited 


Business  Credit 


An  affiliate  of 


X,.  BARCLAYS 
Bank 


For  business  financing  from  a 
different  perspective,  give  us 
a  call.  Based  on  your  assets  — 
machinery  and  equipment,  accounts 
receivable,  and  inventory  —  our 
flexible  loan  structuring  can 
generate  a  replenishable 
pool  of  capital. 
When  you  need  financing, 
remember  our  name. 


Dial  1-800-BARCLAY. 


vestment  in  Combined 
through  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer and  their  recent  U- 
Totem  deal.  "I  think  I  see 
a  tremendous  opportunity 
to  build  Circle  K  into  a 
national  chain,"  Eller 
says.  He  predicts  at  least 
a  15%  to  20%  annual 
growth  rate. 

No  one  needs  remind- 
ing, of  course,  that  stores 
selling  gasoline,  sand- 
wiches and  limited  lines 
of  groceries  and  toiletries 
aren't  nearly  as  glamorous 
as  radio  and  TV  stations 
and  newspapers.  Can  he 
sell  tickets  to  this  show 
on  Wall  Street?  Eller 
thinks  so.  And  when  he 
counts  the  ways,  you  are 
listening  to  a  marketing 
virtuoso. 

First,  he  sounds  the 
theme:  "I'm  really  an  op- 
erating entrepreneur  from 
the  tip  of  my  toes  to  the 
tip  of  my  tongue.  And 
there  are  few  businesses 
with  better  growth  poten- 
tial than  the  convenience 
stores." 

Next,  the  first  move- 
ment. Imagine  convenience  stores  on 
the  corners  of  major  intersections 
throughout  the  U.S.,  where  now  there 
are  many  failing  gas  stations.  Gas  sta- 
tions are  no  longer  economic,  he  con- 
cedes, but  convenience  stores  that 
sell  gasoline?  Ah,  that  would  be  some- 
thing else — a  "modern-day  general 
store." 

Second  movement:  Circle  K  helps 
U-Totem  with  sandwiches  and  foods 
produced  at  efficient  centralized  com- 
missaries. Then  there  are  Circle  K's 
private  label  milk  supplies  and  soda. 
Why,  with  his  own  marketing  talents, 
Eller  declares,  annual  revenues  per 
store  (now  about  $850,000)  should  be 
able  to  double. 

The  finale:  He  sees  stores  that 
won't  quit.  Stores  with  automatic 
bank  teller  machines;  stores  that  sell 
money  orders,  that  rent  videocas- 
settes,  electronic  games.  We're  talk- 
ing 24  hours  here. 

Eller  admits  his  immensely  ambi- 
tious expansion  plans  mean  big  cap- 
ital expenditures — all  those  new 
stores  on  the  corners  of  all  those  inter- 
sections— about  $400,000  per  store. 
There  seems  little  doubt  Eller  also 
will  make  more  acquisitions— "very 
soon,"  whispers  one  source.  Are  can- 
didates at  hand?  Lindner  owns  10%  of 
Sunshine-fr.  Stores,  another  conve- 
nience chain.  Lindner  also  owns  a 


Circle  K  Chairman  Karl  Eller 
A  new  hit  at  the  Wall  Street  box  office? 


dairy  company. 

Eller  is  plainly  thinking  big.  Right 
now  Circle  K  is  geographically  a  west- 
ern chain,  and  U-Totem  goes  into 
Texas  and  the  South.  Eller  wants  to  be 
nationwide,  which  the  Southland 
Corp.'s  huge,  7,000-store  7-Eleven 
chain  already  is. 

There  may  be  more  to  Eller's  vision. 
After  all,  he's  also  chairman  and  chief 
shareholder  of  Swensen's  Ice  Cream 
Co.,  which  he  just  brought  public 
(Eller  owns  55%,  worth  $10.6  mil- 
lion). So  you  can't  expect  Eller  to  con- 
fine his  interests  to  convenience  gro- 
ceries. The  prospectus  for  a  recent  $50 
million  Circle  K  debenture  issue  talks 
of  acquiring  TV  and  radio  stations,  as 
well  as  billboard  companies. 

TV  and  radio  stations  at  the  present 
heavenly  multiples'?  Eller  only  smiles 
and  talks  in  generalities  about  his 
marketing  expertise  as  it  relates  to  the 
media.  But  with  outdoor  advertising 
he's  more  expansive.  "Synergism,"  he 
says.  "Just  think,  for  every  comer 
where  a  Circle  K  is  located,  there  is 
the  potential  for  an  outdoor  billboard 
that  can  produce  anywhere  from  $300 
a  month  to  $5,000  a  month  depending 
on  the  location." 

Now  all  this  talk  makes  some  Cir- 
cle K  watchers  nervous.  Analyst  Rich- 
ard Keim  of  Buckingham  Research  in 
New  York,  for  one,  has  Circle  K  on  his 
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3et  the  Message  Express.  Not  the  runaround 


c  1983  Lanier  Business  Products.  Inc 


V\  i  Lanier's  Message  Express,  you 
vj  ! 't  be  going  around  in  circles  trying 
tc  !ach  people  who  are  trying  to 
rtihyou. 

)u'll  get  all  your  messages,  the  first 
tn  .  Because  the  Message  Express 
r<  >rds  each  call  exactly  as  it  was 
s.  Then  ifs  stored  until  you're 
r<  ly  to  retrieve  it. 

3  direct.  Private.  And  completely 
a  jrate.  There  are  no  lost  messages 
M  Inissed  messages.  No  confusion. 
A  |  no  telephone  tag. 


The  Message  Express  was  designed  r 
to  link  key  executives  in  an  office  to- 
gether. So  you  can  keep  in  close  contact  I 
with  your  co-workers  at  all  times. 

Get  the  Message  Express.  And  get 
through. 


I'd  like  more  information  on  the  Message  Express. 


Company. 


Business  Address. 
City  


County. 


.  State. 


_Zip_ 


,  Mail  to  Lanier  Business  Products,  Inc. 
1700  Chantilly  Drive,  N  E  ,  Atlanta,  GA  30324 
Or  call  Lanier  toll-free  at  (800)  241-1706  In  Georgia, 
(404)  321-1244.  collect. 


'E  AHEAD  AT  THE  SPEED  OF  SOUND 


LANIER  THOUGHT  PROCESSING 
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This  is  the  world's  longest 
suspension  bridge. 


HHUW 


And  its  protection  is  designed 
by  Rollins  Burdick  Hunter. 


NEW  YORK -The  Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge.  Millions 
of  tons  of  concrete.  Enough  wire  cable  to  encircle  the 
globe.  Twin  steel  towers  so  far  apart,  they  were  built  to 
conform  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth. 

To  build  the  Verrazano,  the  Triborough  Bridge  and 
Tunnel  Authority  needed  the  help  of  building  experts. 
And  when  they  needed  a  protection  plan  for  everything 
from  tornado  to  third  party  liability  the  Authority  called 
in  another  kind  of  expert. 

The  experts  of  Rollins  Burdick  Hunter. 


Let  us  put  together  a  team  targeted  specifically  to 
you  and  your  company s  needs.  A  team  that  will  strive 
to  go  beyond  the  traditional  in  protecting  your  assets. 

Just  like  we  did  on  this  little  job  in  New  York. 


RQLLINS  BURPICK 
HUNJEK 

Taking  Risk  Out  of  Risk  Management  Worldwide. 

dquorters:  10  South  Riverside  Plaza    Chicago,  60606    31 2-454-1400 


buy  list  right  now  but  he  admits  he'| 
worried.  Keim  agrees  convenient! 
stores  have  enormous  growth  potenl 
tial.  But  he  and  others  are  wary  of  thjf 
high  leverage  once  favored  so  mucH 
by  both  Eller  and  Lindner.  Besides,  hll 
fears  Eller  won't  be  able  to  resist  "H| 
and  radio  stations. 

Others  claim  to  have  few  reserva|| 
tions  about  big  leverage  as  long  a  | 
Eller  and  Lindner  are  in  the  driven 
seat.  Yet  even  some  of  these  admii| 
that  the  "awesome  leverage"  in  thi| 
days  of  Combined  gave  them  a|| 
nightmares. 

Talk  of  leverage  annoys  Eller.  "Yotl 
tell  them  there  will  be  no  leveraginif 
like  Combined  Communications,"  h| 
says  forcefully.  "It's  another  era.  I  hai 
to  build  Combined  from  the  grouni 


Can  Karl  Eller  sell  tickets 
to  this  show  on  Wall  Street?  \ 
"I'm  really  an  operating 
entrepreneur  from  the  tip  of\ 
my  toes  to  the  tip  of  my 
tongue"  he  says.  "And  then  J 
are  few  businesses  with 
better  growth  potential  thai  j 
the  convenience  stores." 


up.  Circle  K  is  a  large  company."  H]l 
means  it  has  cash  flow.  "That  cash  i| 
coming  in  every  day,"  he  declares! 
adding  he  is  fully  aware  that  shorl 
term  debt  is  dangerous  these  dayif 
Long-term  financing,  though,  jusl 
might  be  another  story.  Eller  is  nq| 
averse  to  it. 

Why  all  this  furious  effort?  A  gooj 
many  people  on  Wall  Street  are  coul 
vinced  that  Eller  is  simply  dete:[ 
mined  to  prove  he  can  do  it  again.  HI 
certainly  doesn't  need  the  money.  (II 
addition  to  his  other  holdings  he  owrl 
about  3%  of  Circle  K,  and  he  probabl| 
will  increase  his  stake  to  5%.) 

But  in  the  four  years  since  the  Corrl 
bined/Gannett  merger,  he  has  had  ;| 
least  one  major  embarrassment — tl 
his  image  if  not  his  pocketbook.  Th;l 
was  his  attempt  to  build,  togethn 
with  Charter  Oil,  a  major  media  conl 
pany.  Eller  bought  the  Philadelphl 
Bulletin  for  $30  million,  and  Chart<| 
folded  it  after  Eller  left. 

There's  little  doubt  that  Lindnt| 
thinks  Eller  can  do  it  right  again, 
was  no  accident  that  Eller  was  macl 
the  boss  of  Circle  K  last  July.  After  all 
Lindner  owned  a  hefty  15%  even  bacl 
then.  Can  he?  We'll  see.  But  one  thir 
is  certain.  Whether  it's  a  blockbustil 
or  not,  the  Eller/Lindner  combination 
will  give  their  stock  market  groupif I 
quite  a  whirl  before  they  ai| 
through.  ■ 


See  beyond  the  ordinary 


Canon  A-1  is  no  ordinary 
era.  It  is  a  creative  tool.  Con- 
3  5d  as  the  ultimate  in  automatic 
'  s,  the  A-1  is  unsurpassed  in 
iding  exposure  control  options, 
e  are  six,  to  be  precise,  allow- 
ou  to  select  the  one  best  suited 
•ur  subject.  Choose  a  shutter 
d  to  control  and  interpret 
»n.  Select  a  lens  opening  and 
away  a  background. 

programmed  mode,  the 
A-1  makes 
both  of  these 
decisions  for 
you  so  you 
can  really  con- 
centrate on 
your  subject. 
You  just  focus, 
compose  and 
shoot. 


automatic  flash.  You  can  shoot  at  up 
to  five  frames-per-second  with  the 
optional  Motor  Drive  MA.  But  most 
important,  the  A-1  does  everything 
automatically.  Freeing  you  to  shoot  a 
special  subject  in  your  own  special 
way,  and  make  a  picture  that 
nobody  else  saw. 

The  Canon  A-1.  It's  half  of  what 
you  need  to  turn  photography  into 
fine  art. 


And  create.  A  bright  digital  di 
in  the  viewfinder  shows  the 
speed  and  aperture  being 
selected  in  any  automatic 
mode. 

The  A-1  provides  the 
versatility  to  match  your 
imagination.  Add  any  of 
over  fifty  Canon  FD  lenses. 
A  Canon  Speedlite  for 


Canon  M-TL 

Canon  USA,  inc  .  One  Canon  Plaza.  Lake  Success.  New  York  11042 

140  Industrial  Drive.  Elmhurst.  Illinois  60126/6360  Peachtree  Industrial  Blvd  ,  Norcross  Georgia  30071 
123  Paularino  Avenue  East,  Costa  Mesa.  California  92626  2035  Royal  Lane.  Suite  290.  Dallas.  Texas  75229 
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REMY  MARTIN  VS.O.P1  COGNAC.  SINCE  1724. 

ifnponeo  S/  R$my  ffianm  Amferfqiie  inc  M  Y,  N  Y  80  Proof  •  .• 


It  took  pen  and  pencil  maker  A.  T.  Cross  a 
long  time  to  tailor-make  an  acquisition, 
but  it  certainly  seems  to  fit  well. 


Two  Bosses, 
two  Crosses 


France  in  the  1920s.  Fitzgerald  alleg- 
edly used  the  Murphys  as  models  for 
two  of  the  characters  in  Tender  Is  the 
Night.  Later,  it  was  owned  by  corpo- 
rate raider  Meshulam  Riklis.  In  Octo- 
ber A.T.  Cross  acquired  Mark  Cross 
for  an  estimated  $5.5  million  in  cash 
and  notes. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  A.T. 
Cross  shareholders,  it's  a  small  but 
practically  risk-free  investment  that 
promises  high  rewards  over  the  long 
run.  Except  for  recessionary  1982, 
A.T.  Cross'  earnings  have  risen  for 
years.  Even  in  1982  the  company 
earned  $14.3  million,  or  $1.74  a  share, 


By  Martin  Love 


It  was  the  summer  of  1977  when 
the  Boss  brothers,  cruising  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  in  a  chartered  motor 
yacht  after  watching  the  America's 
Cup  trials,  finally  determined  the 
business  they  were  in. 

Brad  Boss,  50,  is  chairman  of  A.T. 
Cross  Co.  in  Lincoln,  R.I.,  and  his 
brother,  Russell  (Ronnie)  Boss,  45,  is 
president.  For  years  the  company  had 
been  a  highly  profitable  maker  of  high- 
priced  pens  and  mechanical  pencils. 
The  company  had  been  founded  by  a 
1 9th-century  English  inventor  and  was 
purchased  in  1916  by  the 
Boss  brothers'  grandfather, 
Walter  Boss.  Nothing  so 
mysterious  about  the  busi- 
ness, it  would  seem.  But  it 
dawned  on  the  brothers 
while  sailing  on  the  bay 
that,  because  some  70%  of 
Cross  writing  instruments 
were  bought  as  presents, 
the  Bosses  were  really  in 
the  gift  business.  Yet  A.T. 
Cross  still  depended  solely 
on  pens  and  pencils.  Why 
not  expand  and  diversify 
into  other  gifts? 

The  Bosses  began  to  re- 
shape their  own  product 
lines,  but  it  took  the 
brothers  six  years  to  de- 
cide on  an  acquisition: 


Shoppers  broivse  in  Mark  Cross'  New  York  store 
For  the  new  owners,  little  risk. 


a  privately 
held  company  that,  by  pure  coinci- 
dence, is  also  known  as  Cross — Mark 
Cross,  the  store  chain  and  mail-order 
retailer  of  high-priced  luggage,  hand- 
bags, briefcases,  other  leather  gear  and 
assorted  gifts. 

Mark  Cross  has  an  interesting  his- 
tory. The  company  was  once  owned 
by  Gerald  and  Sara  Murphy,  who  be- 
friended and  entertained  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway and  F.   Scott  Fitzerald  in 


on  sales  of  $109  million,  down  from 
1981's  record  earnings  of  $18.2  mil- 
lion, or  $2.23  a  share,  on  sales  of  $120 
million.  Since  A.T.  Cross  went  public 
in  1971,  its  average  return  on  equity 
has  approached  30% .  There  has  never 
been  a  penny  in  long-term  debt,  and 
the  company  has  always  been  flush 
with  cash.  By  last  December  it  had 
accumulated  more  than  $18  million 
in  cash  and  short-term  investments. 
To  commit  just  $5.5  million  to  the 


acquisition  of  a  profitable  businessjl 
with  sales  of  $10  million  amounts  toll 
"a  near  perfect  acquisition,"  sayal 
Louis  Rusitzky,  an  analyst  at  the  Bos-J 
ton  securities  firm  of  Adams,  HarW 
ness  &  Hill,  Inc. 

George  and  Edward  Wasserbergerjl 
the  brothers  who  owned  Mark  CrossJI 
have  agreed  to  stay  on  and  run  it]" 
Mark  Cross  now  consists  of  17  com] 
pany-  and  licensee-owned  retail  storesl 
in  big  cities  across  the  country,  and| 
the  mail-order  business,  which  is  estin 
mated  by  Rusitzky  to  account  foa| 
10%  to  15%  of  revenues.  As  a  design-^ 
er  and  merchandiser  of  leather  anal 
other  high-margin  gifts,  Cross  con-M 
tracts  out  its  manufacturing,  mainly)| 
in  Europe. 

The  deal  makes  as  much  marketing| 
sense  as  financial  sense.  Analysts  ex\ 
pect  A.T.  Cross  to  sell  some  of  Mark! 
Cross'  leather  goods  through  the  A.T. 
Cross  specialty  division.  That  divi-i 
sion  now  sells  pencils  and  pens  withfl 
corporate  logotypes.  Why  not  brii 
cases  and  other  goods  with  corporate)! 
logos,  too?  Some  other  Mark  Cross 
goods  may  also  be  sold  through  jewel-l| 
ry  stores  that  already  handle  A.T. 
Cross  products.  Larry  Rader,  a  Merrill! 
Lynch  analyst,  thinks  Mark  Cross' 
sales  may  increase  by  as  much  as  I 
50%,  to  $15  million  a  year,  in  two  toll 
three  years. 

A.T.  Cross,  meanwhile,  which  still  I 
dominates  the  American  market  forjl 
fine  pens  and  pencils,| 
should  recover  nicely  from 
its  1982  slump.  For  thei 
first  nine  months  of  this 
year,  sales  were  up  3%,  to 
$74.3  million,  compared 
with  the  like  period  a  yearl 
ago.  Net  income  for  the| 
same  period  fell  4%,  toll 
$7.95  million,  but  an  im-j 
provement  is  unmistak- 
able— third-quarter  earn- 
ings were  up  15%  froml 
the  comparable  period1 
in  1982. 

The  upturn  in  earnings 
as  A.T.  Cross  heads  intoi 
the     Christmas  season! 
bodes  especially  well.  So 

  does  the  low  price  of  gold, 

an  ingredient  in  many  of  A.T.  Cross' 
pens  and  pencils.  Economic  recovery 
in  some  countries  abroad,  where  A.T. 
Cross  writes  about  25%  of  its  sales,  is 
continuing,  as  is  the  increase  in  U.S. 
consumer  spending.  Finally,  A.T. 
Cross  will  introduce  its  line  of  high- 
priced  fountain  pens,  which  until 
now  have  been  sold  only  overseas,  to  J 
the  American  market  this  spring.  For 
the  moment,  it's  hard  to  see  how  A.T. 
Cross  could  go  wrong.  ■ 


The  City  of  New  York 
Office  of  the  Mayor 
New  York.  NY  10007 


November  1,  1983 


Dear  Business  Leader: 


As  we  prepare  to  "lock  up"  this  special  supplement  to 
FORBES  MAGAZINE,  I  am  proud  to  report  that  New  York  City's 
newly  realigned  economic  development  team  is  now  providing 
effective,  coordinated  one-stop  service  to  the  business  community. 

During  the  last  ten  months  alone,  the  city  has  witnessed  a 
tremendous  surge  in  new  investment  throughout  its  five  boroughs. 
Many  of  the  firms  that  have  chosen  to  remain  and  expand  within 
the  city  had  been  investigating  the  costs  and  possibilities  of 
relocation.  Their  own  studies  reveal  that  New  York  City  offers 
the  best  opportunities  for  growth. 

Under  Deputy  Mayor  Ken  Lipper,  our  economic  development 
agencies  are  directly  accessible  to  calls  from  the  business 
community.  Our  staff  will  assemble  the  best  combination  of 
city,  state  and  federal  incentives  for  firms  that  wish  to  grow 
with  us.   Indeed,  New  York  City's  economic  development  team — 
the  Office  of  Business  Development,  the  Office  of  Financial 
Services,  the  Office  of  International  Business,  the  Public 
Development  Corporation  and  the  Department  of  Ports  &  Terminals — 
will  match  or  beat  any  reasonable  offer  from  any  other  state  or 
municipality. 

Together  with  the  private  sector,  we  are  dedicated  to  maintaining 
New  York  City's  pre-eminence  as  the  nation's  capital  of  commerce  and 
industry . 
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Edward  1 .  TCoch 
MAYOR 


have  participated  in  this  gain."  During  a 
period  of  population  decline,  the  num- 
ber of  New  York  City  resident  jobs  has 
grown  since  1977. 

Kenneth  Lipper,  Deputy  Mayor  for 
Finance  and  Economic  Development, 
said,  "We  also  increased  per  capita 
income  citywide,  dramatically  outpac- 
ing cities  like  Los  Angeles  and  Dallas 
during  the  same  perioo  Our  unem- 
ployment rate  remained  .-table,  at 
9.6%,  while  the  rest  of  the  nation's 
unemployment  rate  accelerated  from 
7%  to  10.6%." 

New  York  City  has  succt   Fully  made 
its  transition  from  a  manufac  mg- 
based  economy  to  a  service  economy. 
The  city  has  a  more  modern  economic 
base,  having  experienced  an  economic 


transformation  in  the  1970s  that  the 
remainder  of  the  country  is  only  now 
experiencing. 

Having  achieved  full  and  rapid  recov- 
ery from  the  financial  crisis  of  1975, 
New  York  City  has  posted  three 
straight  years  of  balanced  budgets  un- 
der generally  accepted  accounting 
principles.  A  1983  surplus  of  more  than 
$500  million  was  announced  by  Mayor 
Koch  this  fall. 

On  October  4,  Moody's  investment 
guide  upgraded  the  city's  ratings  on  a 
$750  million  note  issue  to  MIG  I,  its 
highest.  The  Mayor  said:  "In  less  than 
six  years,  we've  gone  from  the  lowest 
rating  (MIG  4)  to  Moody's  highest." 
The  rating,  received  far  in  advance  of 
the  time  many  assumed  the  city  would 


Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch 


achieve  it,  was  met  by  an  immediate 
oversubscription  at  the  lowest  intere 
rate  since  the  city  reentered  the  publ 
credit  markets  in  1979. 


The  Economic 
Development  Team 

Why  is  New  York  City  so  highly 
competitive?  Look  at  these  unique  eo 
nomic  advantages: 

Our  huge  marketplace,  within  < 
miles  of  the  city  center,  has  20  million 
people  who  provide  an  effective  buyii 
income  of  $150  billion  a  year. 

New  York  is  a  world  and  nation 
banking  and  financial  services  center 
— there  are  more  banking  and  insur- 
ance jobs  in  New  York  City  than  in  an 
other  city  in  the  nation.  Annual  clear- 
ings of  the  city's  banks  exceed  $15 
trillion — an  incredible  48  times 
those  of  Los  Angeles,  our  closest 
competitor. 

Arts  and  cultural  activities  in  thi 
metropolitan  area  generate  $5  billion 
a  year,  half  of  that  from  television 
and  film  production  in  the  city  alone 

To  these  inherent  advantages,  the 
Koch  Administration  adds  its  commit- 
ment to  provide  the  full  range  of 
municipal  services  required  by  busi- 
nesses to  remain  and  flourish  in  New 
York  City. 

At  the  start  of  the  year,  Deputy 
Mayor  Lipper  realigned  the  economic  "r 
development  services  provided  to  the 
business  community  by  the  city.  The 
purpose  of  this  reorganization  is  to 
provide  effective,  coordinated  one- 
stop  service  to  business  owners  and 
managers. 

The  Office  of  Financial  Services 
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MERRILL  LYNCH 

UNCOVERS  66  EMERGING 

GROWTH  STOCKS 
YOU  MAY  HAVE 

OVERLOOKED. 


(MANY  OTHER 
INVESTORS  OVERLOOKED 

THEMTOO.) 


With  so  many  investors  hotly  pursuing  emerging 
,t  /th  stocks  in  certain  "hot"  industries,  prices  of 
n  y  have  soared  well  beyond  the  point  where  they're 
n  h  of  a  bargain. 

Merrill  Lynch,  meanwhile,  has  made  something 
rf  specialty  of  finding  emerging  growth  companies  in 
>t  r  industries  that  many  analysts  have  overlooked. 

For  the  most  part,  these  are  highly  fragmented 
n  i  stries  that  show  slow  or  negative  growth  overall— 
v\  :;h  means  that  they  are  attracting  little  or  no  new 
:c  petition. 

Within  these  industries,  we  focus  on  companies 
h  we  think  are  well  situated  to  expand  their  market 
h  es,  and  that  have  innovative  managements  with 
>r  en  track  records. 


And  it's  our  opinion  that  most  of  these  companies 
have  the  potential  for  at  least  20%  annual  growth  over  the 
next  two  or  three  years. 

For  a  quiet  introduction  to  this  relatively  unsung 
opportunity,  read  through  our  brochure,  66  Emerging 
Growth  Companies.  Just  call  1-800-MERRILL 
(ext.  9068)  Monday  through  Friday,  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
midnight  Eastern  time. 


Merrill  Lynch 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc. 

A  breed  apart 


©  Copyright  1983  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  Incorporated.  Puhlished  in  U.S.A.  All  rights  reserved.  Member,  SIPC. 


under  Commissioner  John  J.  McLaugh- 
lin, now  consolidates  the  city's  financial 
incentive  programs.  These  include  the 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Incentive 
Board,  which  awards  real  estate  tax 
exemptions;  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Agency,  which  offers  tax-exempt 
financing  for  business  development;  a 
Revolving  Loan  Fund,  for  low-interest 
loans  to  businesses;  and  the  Business 
Relocation  Assistance  Corporation, 
which  offers  grants  to  manufacturers 
who  have  been  displaced  by  residential 
conversions.  To  these  services,  the  Of- 
fice also  acts  as  business'  advocate  for 
federal  Urban  Development  Action 
Grants,  awarded  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  New  York  City  Public  De- 
velopment Corporation,  directed  by 
President  Steven  Spinola  and  a  joint 
public  and  private  board  of  directors, 
is  the  city's  real  estate  development 
agency.  The  corporation  offers  city- 
owned  land  to  industry  for  sale  or 
lease,  coordinates  New  York's  Neigh- 
borhood Commercial  Revitalization 
efforts,  operates  the  city's  industrial 
and  corporate  parks  and  serves  as  the 
city's  developer  on  large-scale  projects. 

The  newly  created  Office  of  In- 
ternational Business  Development, 
under  Commissioner  Lawrence  Kieves, 
is  dedicated  to  serving  the  city's  rapidly 
expanding  foreign  business  community. 
Mi  The  Department  of  Ports  &  Ter- 
minals, under  Commissioner  Susan 
Frank,  is  developing  new  uses  for  the 
city's  waterfront.  In  the  past  year 
alone,  two  new  barge  restaurants,  a 
residential/marina  complex  and  The 
Intrepid  Sea/Air/Space  Museum 
opened  in  waterfront  areas  that  had 
been  abandoned  or  unused  for  years. 
Ports  &  Terminals  will  offer  several 
more  waterfront  sites  early  in  1984 
for  commercial  and  recreational 
development. 

The  Office  of  Business  Develop- 
ment, under  Commissioner  William  S. 
Brennen,  serves  as  the  key  contact 
point  between  business  and  the  City's 
entire  economic  development  team  to 
retain  and  expand  our  existing  indus- 
trial base  and  to  encourage  new  firms 
to  relocate  here.  It  has  recently  been 
reorganized  into  industry  "desks"  to 


deepen  the  city's  expertise  in  all  sec- 
tors of  the  local  economy,  to  resolve 
individual  firms'  problems  and  to  work 
with  the  private  sector  on  industry- 
wide issues.  The  desk  concept  also 
provides  a  more  effective  outreach 
program  to  help  business  expand. 


The  "Captains"  of  New  York  City's  economic 
development  team  convene  at  City  Hall;  from  left, 
Commissioner  Lawrence  Kieves,  Deputy  Mayor 
Kenneth  Upper,  Commissioner  William  S.  Brennen, 
Commissioner  Susan  Frank  and  Steven  Spinola, 
president  of  the  New  York  City  Public  Development 
Corporation. 

Business'  Stake  in 
the  City 

This  new  sense  of  confidence  in  New 
York  City  as  a  world  center  of  com- 
merce has  been  underscored  by  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  city  by  the 
largest  firms.  Many  of  these  firms  had 
been  taking  long,  hard  looks  at  the 
possibilities  and  the  costs  of  relocation. 
Their  own  studies  revealed  that  New 
York  City  offered  the  most  oppor- 
tunities for  expansion. 

Specifically,  within  the  last  year, 
these  major  firms  have  made  commit- 
ments to  remain  here  and  expand: 
HB  Shearson/American  Express  is 
moving  its  headquarters  and  operations 
into  a  2.3  million-square-foot  site  in  the 
new  World  Financial  Center  at  Battery 
Park  City; 
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Smith  Barney  and  the  New  Yort 
Telephone  Co.,  have  placed  operation 
divisions  (back  offices)  in  600,000 
square  feet  of  space  in  Manhattan's 
West  30s; 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States,  after 
abandoning  plans  to  decentralize,  an- 
nounced instead  that  it  would  build  a 
54-story  office  tower  on  Seventh  Ave 
nue  to  house  its  headquarters,  while 
moving  operations  to  700,000  square 
feet  of  space  in  lower  Manhattan. 

Equitable  Life  President  John  Carte 
said:  "We  looked  at  every  option  we 
could  find  around  the  United  States  fc 
two  years.  This  one,  remaining  here 
and  expanding  here,  made  the  most 
sense"; 

■■  First  Investors  Corporation  is 
consolidating  its  operations  in  a 
40,000-square-foot  space  in  a  campus 
setting  in  Staten  Island. 

These  firms  are  not  alone.  IBM, 
AT&T,  Bank  of  America,  Philip  Morris, 
Irving  Trust  Co.,  Continental  Illinois, 
Goldman  Sachs  and  the  National  West 
minster  Bank  Group  of  London  are  jus 
some  of  the  other  firms  that  have  re- 
cently made  commitments  to  expand  i 
New  York  City.  In  fact,  over  19  million 
square  feet  of  new  office  space  has 
been  built  and  millions  more  square 
feet  will  be  completed  citywide  during 
the  next  few  years. 

"In  attracting  new  investment,"  Mr. 
Lipper  said,  "we  face  tough  competi- 
tion from  other  cities  and  states.  But 
we're  meeting  it.  We  are  improving 
our  business  climate  because  we  offer 
attractive  alternatives  to  relocation 
outside  the  city  and  we  are  very  ac- 
cessible to  calls  from  the  business 
community." 

As  a  most  important  backstop  to  all 
the  incentives  at  hand,  the  city's  eco- 
nomic development  team  will  make 
certain  that  New  York  City  is  a  hospit- 
able place  in  which  to  do  business. 

For  example,  in  cooperation  with 
the  insurance  industry,  the  city  this 
year  successfully  obtained  legislative 
change  of  onerous  and  outdated  provi- 
sions of  the  State  Insurance  Law. 
Additional  studies  of  the  tax  laws,  es- 
pecially as  they  relate  to  the  banking 
industry,  are  now  in  the  works  and  are 
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Meet  315  community  organizations 
who  care  enough  about  their  neighborhoods 
to  do  something  for  their  neighborhoods. 
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A- Way  Out.  Inc. 
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Baldwin  Union  Free  School  District 
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Inwood  Preservation  Corporation 
Jackson  Heights  Community 

Development  ( Corporation 
Jackson  Heights  Community 

Development  (Corporation  (in 

support  of  Jackson  lleights- 

Eimhurst  Kehillah) 
Jacques  Marchais  Center  of  Tibetan 

Arts,  Inc. 
Jamaica  (Center  for  the  Performing 

and  Nisual  Arts.  Inc. 
Jamaica  (Central  Little  League 
Jamaica  Economic  Growth 

(Corporation 
Jamaica  Service  Program  for  Older 

Adults.  Inc. 
Joan  Miller  ami  the  Chamber  Arts/ 

Dance  Players.  Inc. 
Joseph  Bulova  School 
Jupiter  Symphony  of  New  York.  Inc. 
Kuigsbridge  Heights  (Community 

( Center  (in  support  of  Northwest 

Bronx  (Council  on  the  Aging) 
Kuigsbridge,  Riverdale,  Van 

(Cortlamll  Dev  elopmenl 

(Corporation 
The  Korean  \mcriran  Senior 

(Citizens  Society  of  Greater  N.Y. 
Larocque  Bey  School  of  Dance 

Theatre.  Inc. 
L.A.W  Legal  Awareness  for  Women 
League  for  Animal  Protection.  Inc. 


ljcxingtou  Planning  (Coalition 
Little  League  Basehall.  Inc.  (ill 

support  of  Southern  Riverdale 

Basehall  I^-ague) 
The  Little  Red  School  House 

Community  (Center.  Inc. 
Local  Development  (Corporation  Did 

Barrio.  Inc. 
Local  Development  (Corporation  of 

Fast  New  York 
I  he  Ixiug  Island  Historical  Society 
l/ong  Island  University  (in  support  of 

(Center  for  Business  Research) 
I/Oiiguood  Historic  District 

(Community  Association.  Inc. 
Magnolia  Tree  Farth  Center  of 

Bedford  Stuyvesant,  Inc. 
Maniaroueck  Free  Library,  Inc.  (in 

support  of  Enielin Theatre  for  the 

Performing  Arts) 
Manhattan  Punch  Line  Theatre,  Inc. 
Margert  (Community  (Corporation 
The  Martin  de  Porres  School  for 

Exceptional  (Children 
Master  (Crafters.  Inc. 
MBD  Community  Housing 

(Corporation 
Medical  ami  Health  Research 

Association  of  New  York  (City.  Inc. 
Melville  Brass  Ensemble,  Inc.  (in 

support  of  (Circle  Dance  Company  ) 
Mental  Health  Materials  (Center.  Inc. 

(ill  support  of  Resource  (Center  for 

Developmental  Disabilities) 
Mercy  Home  for  Children 
Metro  North  Association.  Inc. 
Mid-Bronx  Senior  (Citizens  Council 
Millwood  Development  (Corporation 
Midwood  Field  (Concert  Series.  Inc. 
Miracle  (Cadet  (Corporation 
Molloy  College 

Mott  Haven  E.  I  16lh  St.  Day  (Care 
Sponsoring  (Committee.  Inc. 

Ylusic  For  Many  (in  support  of  New 
York  Chamber  Artists) 

Music  Performance  Trust  Fund  of 
the  Recording  Industries  (in 
support  of  New  York  Rrass  (Choir) 

Nassau  Repertory  Theatre 

National  Scholarship  Service  anil 
Euild  for  Negro  Students.  Inc.  (ill 
support  of  Queens  Talent  Search 
Program  ( 

The  Neighborhood  (  Committee  for 
the  Asphalt  Green,  Inc. 

I  he  Neighborhood  Emergency 
Telephone  System.  Inc.  (in 
support  of  Community  Medical 
Rescue,  Inc.) 

I'll*'  Neighhorhood  Enicr*jeiic\ 
Telephone  System.  Inc.  (ill 
support  of  East  Bronx  Economic 
Slahilizalion  Association.  Inc.  I 

Neighhorhood  Self  Help  By  Older 
Persons  Project,  Inc. 

NENA  Health  Council.  Inc. 


I  he  New  Harlem  Young  Wmiir 

(Christian  Association.  Inc. 
New  York  City  Hispanic  \meri 

Dance  ( Company 
New  York  (City  Street  Tree 

(Consortium.  Inc. 
New  York  Grand  Opera 
New  York  Landmarks  Preset! 

Foundation,  Inc. 
New  York  Special  Olympics,  It 

support  of  Bronx  Special 

Oly  mpics) 
Noah's  Ark  Community  Scrvic 
North  Brooklyn  De\ elopiiieut 

(Corporation 
North  East  Bronx  Senior  (Cilizi 
Northern  Manhattan  linprov,  - 

(Corporation 
Northilehl  Community  I.. IMC 

Staten  Island.  Inc. 
Northwest  Bronx  Conuminfl 

Clergy  (Coalition  (in  support 

I  llited  kingshridgc  Road 

Merchants  Association) 
Ocean  Parkway  Community 

Development  ( Corporation 
ODV  Economic  Development 

( Corporation 
( tlsar  ( <  trthodox  Torah  Scrvic 
Vdvoeao  for  the  Retarded) 
Our  Lady  of  Grace  (Church  (in 

support  of  Our  Lady  of  Crar 

Athletic  Association) 
Park  Slope  Project  Reach  You 
Parks  Council.  Inc.  (in  supporll 

Broadway  M  ill  \ — ociatiora 
Parks  (Council.  Inc.  (in  supportl 

Inwood  Heights  Park-  \lliaw 
Parks  (Council.  Inc.  (in  -iippi>rt| 

Third  Vvenue  Improvement  I 

Project) 
Pelliam  \rl  Happening.  Inc. 
Peoples  Firehousc,  Inc. 
Pliilharmoiiia  Virtuosi 
Plenty  (iii  support  of  Plenty 

Ambulance  Service) 
Pomouok  Neighhorhood  Criilij 
Pratt  Institute  (in  support  of  Y(( 

Skills  Discovery  ami  Develop 

Project ) 
Pro  Musicis  Foundation.  Inc. 
Project  Dorol 
Prospect  Lefferts  Gardens 

Neighborhood  \ssoriation]  I 
Queens  Botanical  Garden  Socii 
Queens  Community  (Civic 

( Corporation 
Queens  (Council  oil  the  \rl« 
Queens  Council  on  the  \rt-  H 

support  of  The  Forest  Hill-  A 

Education  System) 
Queens  County  Mental  Health 

Society.  Inc.  (ill  support  o(Q 

Vdolescenl  Diver-ion  Progra 
Queens  County  Overall  Eroifl 

Dev  elopiiieut  ( Corporation  (■■ 

-upport  of  (Central  Astoria  D 

Development  Coalition  I 
Queens  Jewish  Community  GH 
Queens  Services  for  Autistic  (.il 


le  sborough  Community  College 
Fiji,  Inc. 

<•  -becca  Kelly  Dance  Company 
^,-iiial  Aid  for  Interim  Needs.  Inc. 
«? Lnaissance  Project,  Inc. 
Birch  Center  for  Judaic  Studies 
(itiiipport  of  Council  of  Jewish 
Denizations  of  Boro  Park: 
Piiale  Sector  Resource  Center) 
m  rh  Foundation  of  the  City 
i    i-rsity  of  New  York  (in  support 

I  ronx  Community  College) 
is<  eh  Foundation  of  the  City 
I  i  ersity  of  New  York  (in  support 
i>t  ostos  Community  College) 

I  cli  Foundation  of  the  Cily 

i    ersity  of  New  York  (in  support 
dI  i  Guardia  Community  College 
—  est  (Queens  Mother's  Center) 
ist|  ell  Fouuilaliou  of  the  < lit) 

ersity  of  New  York  (in  support 
id  i'»  York  City  Technical 
Lil  'gc.  Div  ision  oft  ontinuing 
Kil  alion) 

■  ml  Hill  Development 
Cijioration 

id  hind  1 1  < > 1 1 1 1  Need  Services,  Inc. 
I'll  mill  Hiiiiii'  Need  Services,  Inc. 
(ii  ipporl  of  Slalen  Island 

II  i  lice  \oliintccr  Program ( 
cl  iiml  Senior  Centers.  Inc. 

il;  mill  Bushwiek  Senior  Citizens 
<  '.•  n  il.  Inc. 

df.  ood  Presbyterian  Cluireli  (in 
kuLort  of  Ridgewood  Older  Vdllll 
C  I'l  l 


Ridgewood  Seneca  Senior  Citizens 

Center,  Inc. 
Riverside  Shakespeare  Company  of 

New  York  <  !ity,  Inc. 
Rockaway  Five- Towns  Symphony 

Society,  Inc. 
Rockland  Council  on  the  Arts.  Inc. 
The  Roosa  School  of  Music,  Inc.  (in 

support  of  Sunset  Park  School  of 

Musii  •) 

St.  Albans  Youth  Outreach  Center 
St.  Athaiiasius  Church  (in  support  of 

MOTS— Meals  on  the  Street) 
St.  Lucy's  Day  Camp 
St.  Cuke's  Chamber  Ensemble,  Inc. 

(in  support  nf  Children's  Free 

Opera) 

St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church  (in 
support  of  Community  Senior 
Luncheon  Program) 

St.  Nicholas  Neighborhood 
Preservation  and  llou-ing 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  (in 
support  of  East  Williamsburg 
Valley  Industrial  Development 
Corporation) 

St.  Sebastian's  Roys  Brigade  Camp 

St.  Thomas  the  Vpostle  Church  (in 
support  of  Coalition  lor  the  Frail 
Elderly  ) 

Senior  Citizens  Pops  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Seniors  Helping  Seniors,  Inc. 
Serpentine  Art  and  Nature 

Commons,  Inc. 
Service  Bureau  for  the  Deaf,  Inc. 
Serv  ices  Through  Organized  People, 

Inc.  (in  support  ol'Throggs  Neck 

Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps) 
The  Seuffert  Band.  Inc. 
Sisters  of  Charily  of  St.  Vincent  de 

Paul  of  New  York  (in  support  of 

Seton  L.l.F.E.  Center) 
Snug  Harbor  Cultural  Center,  Inc. 
The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 

Weeksville  and  Bedford 

Stuyvesanl  History 
South  Bronx  Community 

Corporation 
Southwest  Brooklyn  Industrial 

I  tevelopmenl  Corporation 
Sponsoring  Committee  for  a  Queens 

Citizens  Organization.  Inc. 
Stapleton  Community  LDC  of  Staten 

Island.  Inc. 
Staten  Island  Botanical  Garden,  Inc. 
Staten  Island  Botanical  Garden,  Inc. 

(in  support  oi  l  Love  A  Clean 

Staten  CI. mil  Committee) 
Staten  Island  Civic  Theatre,  Inc. 
Sunny  side  Gardens  Conservancy 
Theatre  Development  Fund.  Inc. 
low  n  of  Islip  Community 

Development  Agency 
low n  of  Yorktown  (in  support  of 

Lakeland  Children's  Center) 
I  pperWest  Side  Independent  Youth 

Council,  Inc.  (in  support  of 

Harriet  Tubman  Community 

Association) 


Lilian  Homesteading  Assistance 

(U-HAB),  Inc.  (in  support  of  Wei 

17th  Street  Block  Vssociation) 
Veterans  F'usemble  Theatre 

Company 
Village  Committee  for  the  Jeffersoi 

Market  Area.  Inc. 
Village  of  Great  Neck  Plaza.  Inc. 
The  \illage  Nursing  Home.  Inc. 
The  Village  Nursing  Home.  Inc.  (in 

support  of  Friends  of  Jackson 

Square  Park) 
Voluntary  Action  Center  of  Dutche 

County,  Inc. 
Warbasse  Nursery  School.  Inc. 
Washington  Heights  Community 

Services,  Inc. 
Washington  Heights  Inwood 

Coalition,  Inc. 
West  lslip  Chamber  Orchestra,  Inc 
West  Side  Montessori  School 
Westchester  Coalition.  Inc. 
Westchester  <  Community 

Opportunity  Program.  Inc. 
W  hile  Plains  City  School  District 
\\  bile  Plains  Housing  Information 

Scrv  ice.  Inc. 
Wood  ha  v  en-Richmond  Hill 

Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps.  Im 
Yorktown  Athletic  Club,  Inc. 
Youth  Vgainst  Crime,  Inc. 


At  Chase,  we  contribute  to  the  major  institutions  that  give 
istenance  to  our  city.  Museums.  Universities.  Hospitals.  The 
niblic  schools.  The  performing  arts. 

Yet  we  also  contribute  to  hundreds  of  local  groups  whose 
ope  may  not  be  as  broad,  but  whose  work  we  consider  equally 
n  portant  to  their  communities. 

Some  bring  ballet  to  the  South  Bronx.  Some  plant  trees  in 
Bboklyn.  Some  aid  the  elderly  in  Inwood.  And  many  go 
u  noticed  outside  their  own  neighborhoods. 

We  took  this  space  to  give  credit  where  its  due.  And  to 
r  ite  you  to  join  us  in  supporting  these  organizations.  After  all, 
Hy're  our  neighborhoods  too. 


CI  Munliiilliin  U.nik.  V  v./Mi'Milm  HIK 


also  expected  to  result  in  legislative 
changes. 

Regarding  the  real  estate  tax,  Mr. 
Lipper  said:  "Tax  laws  should  be  ra- 
tional and  predictable.  I've  asked  our 
Department  of  Finance  to  keep  assess- 
ment strategies  up  with  the  times.  We 
should  adjust  assessments  for  manufac- 
turers. We  want  to  encourage  new 
construction  and  protect  established 
manufacturers  who  offer  important  job 
opportunities  to  our  unskilled  resi- 
dents." 

Once  an  objective,  hospitable  en- 
vironment for  business  is  obtained, 
managers  will  then  place  a  lot  of  weight 
behind  their  employees'  preferences.  In 
Equitable's  case,  managers  took  into 
account  the  fact  that  most  of  the  firm's 
workers  lived  within  the  city's  five 
boroughs  and,  therefore,  would  have 
been  hard  pressed  by  a  move  out  of 
town. 


Mayor  Koch  said.  "We  found  over- 
whelmingly that  people  like  working  in 
New  York  City.  Businesses  have 
learned  that  moving  families  of  those 
valued  employees  willing  to  stay  with  a 
firm  can  be  very  costly.  The  average 
cost  of  moving  a  corporate  family  is 
$35,000." 

The  new  42nd  Street  Development 
project  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
partnership  among  the  city,  the  private 
sector  and  the  city's  residents.  Over 
the  next  ten  years,  more  than  $1  billion 
in  private  funds  will  be  invested  in  the 
construction  of  four  new  office  towers 
with  almost  4  million  square  feet  at  the 
intersection  of  Broadway,  Seventh  Av- 
enue and  42nd  street.  There  are  also 
plans  for  a  wholesale-merchandise  mart 
on  Eighth  Avenue  between  40th  and 
42nd  streets  and  a  500-room,  first- 
class  hotel  on  Eighth  Avenue  between 
42nd  and  43rd  streets. 


Which  Bright  Spot 
Is  Right  For  You? 


Thinking  of  relocating,  expanding 
or  starting  out?  The  five  boroughs 
of  New  York  City  and  County  of 
Westchester  have  so  much  to 
offer  business  and  industrial  firms. 

Just  write  for  our  new  40-page 
illustrated  guide-"Six  Bright 
Spots  for  Business".  It's  crammed 
with  facts  and  figures,  plus  para- 
graphs and  pictures  on  what 
makes  the  nation's  greatest  met- 
ropolitan area  so  attractive. 

Let  Con  Edison's  Area  Develop- 
ment team  help  you  find  the  right 
site ...  help  guide  you  through  the 
bureaucratic  mazes  you'll  find  no 
matter  where  you  locate. .  .help 
you  find  the  lowest  interest  rate 
financing. .  and,  of  course, 
provide  the  energy  to  make  your 
business  flourish.  You'll  learn 
about  reduced  electricity  rates 
for  locating  or  expanding  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  Bronx  and 
Brooklyn 


For  a  copy  of  "Six  Bright  Spots  for 
Business"  and  answers  to  your 
specific  questions,  call  or  write 
John  Manak,  Area  Development, 
Con  Edison,  4  Irving  Place, 
New  York,  N.Y,  10003, 
(212)  460-4153. 


Six 

Bright  Spots 
For  Business 


Ed©on§SSrsgeyrve 


Nine  historic  theaters  will  be  re 
stored  on  42nd  Street;  facade 
improvements  on  the  Times  Tower  ai 
the  renovation  of  the  sprawling  42nd 
Street  subway  station  are  also  planne 

In  the  latter  part  of  1 985,  the  50- 
story  Marriot  Marquis  Hotel,  designe 
by  renowned  architect  John  Portman 
and  now  under  construction  in  the 
heart  of  Times  Square,  will  become 
one  of  the  city's  greatest  attractions 
for  visitors. 

The  hotel  will  feature  one  of  the 
world's  largest  atriums,  35  stories  in 
height,  with  a  freestanding  elevator 
core  to  the  rooftop. 

The  Mayor  said:  "This  is  the  larges 
redevelopment  project  in  the  city's 
history.  Thanks  to  the  strong  spirit  oi 
cooperation  between  the  public  and1 
private  sectors,  Times  Square  will  rei 
gain  its  title  of  'Crossroads  of  the 
World."' 

Private  funds  will  pay  for  the  acqui 
tion  of  the  land,  construction  and 
renovation  of  buildings  and  public  imi 
provements.  City  tax  reductions  for 
developers  were  structured  into  the 
plan. 

The  Seaport  District  j 

Farther  downtown,  in  the  city's  hi; 
toric  Wall  Street  area,  this  summer  a 
most  breathtaking  piece  of  waterfro 
development  opened  to  visitors  from 
the  world  over.  The  South  Street  Ses 
port  District,  developed  with  public 
and  private  funds  from  the  city,  state 
the  South  Street  Seaport  Museum  ar 
the  Rouse  Company  of  Columbia,  Mi 
accurately  traces  New  York  City  con 
merce  back  to  the  days  when  Herma 
Melville  worked  at  the  U.S.  Customs 
House  and  wrote  about  the  seaport 
his  journals. 

"The  Seaport  is  changing  for  the 
better  the  economic  structure  of 
lower  Manhattan,"  said  Mr.  Lipper,  "a 
it  will  provide  a  source  of  long-term 
revenues  for  the  city  from  a  previous 
deteriorating  area."  The  restored  Se 
port  complex  contains  these  three 
visually  stunning  elements: 

The  Fulton  Market  Building — 
three-story  brick-and-granite  struc- 
ture incorporating  the  existing  Fultc 
Fish  Market. 


If  Equitable  weren't 
a  big  part  of  New\brk, 
a  big  part  of  New\brk 
wouldn't  be  there. 


Equitable's  commitment  to 
New  York  stretches  over  125  years 
and  four  home  offices.  Now  we  have 
more  than  $2. 5  billion  invested  in  real 
estate  equity  and  mortgages  in  the 
i  city.  And  the  new  Equitable  Center 
under  construction  at  52nd  and 
Seventh  Avenue  is  our  latest  con- 
tribution to  our  favorite  skyline. 

Like  the  city  itself,  we  keep 
changing,  growing  and  getting  better. 
And  although  Equitable  has  helped 
build  a  big  part  of  New  York, 
New  York's  had  an  even  bigger  part 
in  making  us  successful. 
l.SOLOW  BUILDING— The  grace- 
fully curved,  57-story  tower  at 
9  West  57th  Street. 
2.EQUITABLE  CENTER— Our 
new  home  office  under  con- 
struction. A  54-story  granite  / 
limestone /glass  tower  topped 
with  a  three -story  atrium  with 
50-  foot  circular  windows. 


3.SHERATON  CENTRE  HOTEL 
—A  50-floor  hotel  at  52nd  and 
Seventh  Avenue.  One  of  the 
city's  busiest  convention  centers. 

4.  TRUMP  TOWER— The  spectac- 
ular 68-floor  residential-retail- 
office  skyscraper  at  57th  and 
Fifth  Avenue. 

5.  CORNING  GLASS  BUILDING 
— 26  stories  of  metal  and  glass 
at  56th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

6. TIME-LIFE  BUILDING— 
47  stories  of  prime  midtown 
office  space  completed  in  1959. 

7. 1285  AVENUE  OF  THE 
AMERICAS— Equitable's  cur- 
rent home  office.  Designed  by 
Skidmore,  0 wings  and  Merrill. 


8.500  PARK  AVENUE— A 
40-story  luxury  residential  con- 
dominium-office tower  under 
construction  with  completion  in 
early  1984. 

9.110  WILLIAM  STREET— An 
aluminum  and  glass  office  build- 
ing in  the  Wall  Street  area  com- 
pleted in  1960. 

10.VISTA  INTERNATIONAL 
HOTEL— Adjacent  to  the  World 
Trade  Center.  22  stories  with 
825  luxury  rooms  serving  down- 
town Manhattan. 

H  ONE  NEW  YORK  PLAZA— 
2. 2  million  square  feet  of  office 
space  in  the  heart  of  the  finan- 
cial district. 

CIEQuitable 

Tbt-  htjml.ihte  Life  Assurance  Socitrly  of  The  United  States,  N.Y..  N.Y 


The  prerogatives] 


They  begin  with  the  opportunity  to  apply 
for  the  Gold  ^skrd®  from  American  Express.® 

To  qualify  for  the  Card  and  all  its  services, 
you  have  to  be  accepted  by  both  American 
Express  and  a  major  bank. 

Once  accepted,  you  become  part  of  a  group 
whose  finances  and  credit  rating  are  among  the 
top  five  percent  of  the  nation.  And  entitled 
to  the  prerogatives  that  gd  with  it,  including: 

1.  The  prerogative  that  acknowledges  your 


fiscal  maturity:  there  is  no  preset  limit  to 
the  amount  you  can  charge. 

Purchases  are  approved  based  on  your 
ability  to  pay,  as  demonstrated  by  your  pas 
spending,  payment  patterns,  and  personal 
resources. 

2.  The  prerogative  of  being  able  to  ha 
a  separate  personal  line  of  credit  to  be 
used  at  your  discretion. 

3.  The  ability  to  obtain  up  to  $2000 
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Bathgate  Industrial  Park  is  located  at  a  major  interchange  of  the  Cross  Bronx  Expressway,  with  superhighs 
connections  to  the  region's  airports.  Erected  "on  spec"  by  the  city  and  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  jersey,  the  park's  buildings  are  now  fully  occupied,  and  the  first  privately  financed  building  will  be  urn 
construction  soon. 


Museum  Block — A  group  of  14 
buildings,  the  oldest  dating  from  1797. 
There  is  a  theater,  a  museum,  a  mari- 
time library  and  15  commercial  tenants 
including  the  stationer,  Bowne  &  Co. — 
a  re-creation  of  the  shop  of  that  name 
that  opened  in  the  days  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Schermerhorn  Row — Here, 
some  of  the  oldest  industrial  ware- 
house buildings  in  the  nation  have  been 
meticulously  restored.  Here,  also,  visi- 
tors can  dine  in  two  of  the  city's  best 
known  seafood  restaurants. 

Mr.  Spinola,  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Public  Development  Cor- 
poration, the  city's  real  estate 
development  agency,  said,  "The  Sea- 
port will  create  more  than  2,000 
permanent  jobs.  The  revenue  to  the 
city  alone  from  land  leases  and  sales 
taxes  should  be  about  $8.5  million 
in  1985." 


The  Thrust  Toward 
Outer  Boroughs 

With  demand  for  midtown  space  at  a 
peak,  the  city  now  offers  specially  tar- 
geted economic  incentives  to  devel- 
opers with  pioneering  spirit  who  wish 


to  build  on  Manhattan's  West  Side, 
upper  Manhattan  and  in  the  borough 
outside  Manhattan.  Tenants  in  new 
commercial  buildings  that  are  planne 
for  downtown  Brooklyn  and  Staten 
Island  already  realize  the  bargain  the 
are  getting. 


STAY  WITH  US  IN  NEW  YORK  ON  BUSINESS. 
YOU'LL  RETURN  FOR  PLEASURE! 


\t  Halloran  House,  we  offer  the  business  traveler  an 
inbeatable  combination  of  midtown  convenience  and 
Last  Side  elegance:  our  Executive  Service  Program  is  as 
x>lished  as  our  Italian  marble,  English  oak  and  native 
American  brasswork! 

four  pre-assigned,  luxuriously  appointed  guestroom 
provides  executive-level  amenities,  often  including  our 
lew  Gym-Mate  exerciser.  Your  morning  newspaper  and 
:ontinenta'  breakfast  are  complimentary,  and  our 
:oncierge  is  at  your  service  for  travel  plans,  theater 
ickets  and  sightseeing  arrangements. 
Ve  il  wine  you,  dine  you  and  entertain  you  in  style.  At 
■■iorrnan's,  where  international  cuisine  is  yours  amid  the 
iura  of  a  gracious  townhouse.  At  Biff's  Place,  for  dancing 
ind  entertainment  in  a  setting  reminiscent  of  a  Prohibition- 
;ra  club.  Or  in  the  more  casual  atmosphere  of  our  Lobby 
5ar  or  the  Green  Thumb. 

ndeed,  we  hope  to  make  you  feel  so  welcome,  you'll  come 
jack  and  bring  the  family! 


IF  IT  FELT  LIKE  A  HOTEL, 
WE  WOULD  HAVE  CALLED  IT  ONE. 

"or  more  information  on  qualifications  for  our  Executive  Service 
'rogram,  contact  Kathy  Qirard,  Director  of  Sales,  at  (212)  755-4000. 
foil  free  (800)  223-0939 


>25  Lexington  Avenue  at  49th  St.,  Mew  York,  NY  1001 7 


Carol  and  Biff  the  Mallorans  of  Halloran  House, 


HUTTON 
RECONNECTS 

AT&T 


On  January  1,  1984  your  telephone 
westment  will  become  eight  times 
lore  complicated. 

After  the  divestiture,  you'll  find 
ourself  owning  shares  of  AT&T  and  the 
jven  holding  companies.  That's  eight 
lvestments  to  watch  in  place  of  one. 

Fortunately,  E.F.  Hutton  has  a  way 
)  keep  your  shares  together.  It's  called 
le  Hutton  Telephone  Trust  First 
ax-Free  Exchange  Series.  And  it  will 
nd  the  confusion  and  simplify  your  life. 

Just  exchange  your  AT&T  shares  for 
nits  of  the  Trust.  The  exchange  is  tax- 
•ee.*  Instead  of  eight  certificates,  you'll 
wn  one.  Instead  of  quarterly  dividend 
leeks  from  eight  companies,  you'll  get 
single  monthly  check.  And  you  can 


even  enjoy  the  option  of  automatic 
dividend  reinvestment. 

With  the  Hutton  Telephone  Trust, 
life  can  go  on  just  as  if  the  divestiture 
never  happened.  It  is  the  newest  phase 
of  The  Hutton  Connection— the  full 
range  of  E.F.  Hutton  products  and 
services  specially  designed  for  AT&T 
shareholders. 

So  use  your  telephone  to  keep  your 
telephone  investment  intact.  Call  your 
E.F.  Hutton  Account  Executive  today 
for  the  whole  story. 

For  more  complete 
information  about  Hutton 
Telephone  Trust  including 
charges  and  expenses,  obtain  a 
Prospectus  from 


E.F.  Hutton.  Read  it  carefully  before 
you  invest. 

•The  sale  of  l'/z%  of  the  AT&T  shares,  in  order  to  pay 
the  sales  charges,  is  a  taxable  event. 

r  7^p~my"",FH""n 
AT&T  investment  intact! 

□  Please  send  me  your  brochure  and 
Prospectus  on  the  Hutton  Telephone  Trust 
First  Tax-Free  Exchange  Series. 

□  I  have  questions.  In  addition  to  a  brochure 
and  a  Prospectus,  please  have  an  Account 
Executive  get  in  touch  with  me. 

want  a  brochure  and  a  Prospectus  right 
away  so  I'm  calling  800-EFH-1212. 


Name 

Adtlres 

City 

Si  alt- 

Zip 

Business  Phone 

Home  Phone 

K.F.  Hutton  Account  Number 


ItFHutton 

F  Hutton  4  Company  Inc..  E  E  Hutton  Information  Center. 
P.O  Box  10318.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50301; 

Member  SIPC  J 


When  RF Hutton  talks,  people  listen. 


Museum  Block — A  group  of  14 
ings,  the  oldest  dating  from  1797. 
e  is  a  theater,  a  museum,  a  mari- 
library  and  15  commercial  tenants 
ding  the  stationer,  Bowne  &  Co. — 
creation  of  the  shop  of  that  name 
opened  in  the  days  of  the  Amer- 
Revolution. 

Schermerhorn  Row — Here, 
;  of  the  oldest  industrial  ware- 
e  buildings  in  the  nation  have  been 
culously  restored.  Here,  also,  visi- 
can  dine  in  two  of  the  city's  best 
vn  seafood  restaurants, 
r.  Spinola,  president  of  the  New 

City  Public  Development  Cor- 
tion,  the  city's  real  estate 
lopment  agency,  said,  "The  Sea- 
will  create  more  than  2,000 
lanent  jobs.  The  revenue  to  the 
ilone  from  land  leases  and  sales 
s  should  be  about  $8.5  million 
85." 


Bathgate  Industrial  Park  is  located  at  a  major  interchange  of  the  Cross  Bronx  Expressway,  with  superhighway 
connections  to  the  region's  airports.  Erected  "on  spec"  by  the  city  and  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  jersey,  the  park's  buildings  are  now  fully  occupied,  and  the  first  privately  financed  building  will  be  under 
construction  soon. 


The  Thrust  Toward 
Outer  Boroughs 

With  demand  for  midtown  space  at  a 
peak,  the  city  now  offers  specially  tar- 
geted economic  incentives  to  devel- 
opers with  pioneering  spirit  who  wish 


to  build  on  Manhattan's  West  Side, 
upper  Manhattan  and  in  the  boroughs 
outside  Manhattan.  Tenants  in  new 
commercial  buildings  that  are  planned 
for  downtown  Brooklyn  and  Staten 
Island  already  realize  the  bargain  they 
are  getting. 


LAY  WITH  US  IN  NEW  YORK  ON  BUSINESS. 
YOU'LL  RETURN  FOR  PLEASURE!  I 


loran  Mouse,  we  offer  the  business  traveler  an 
itable  combination  of  midtown  convenience  and 
ide  elegance:  our  Executive  Service  Program  is  as 
ed  as  our  Italian  marble,  English  oak  and  native 
can  brasswork! 

>re-assigned,  luxuriously  appointed  guestroom 
les  executive-level  amenities,  often  including  our 
ym-Mate  exerciser.  Your  morning  newspaper  and 
lenta1  breakfast  are  complimentary,  and  our 
:rge  is  at  your  service  for  travel  plans,  theater 
s  and  sightseeing  arrangements, 
/ine  you,  dine  you  and  entertain  you  in  style.  At 
sn's,  where  international  cuisine  is  yours  amid  the 
if  a  gracious  townhouse.  At  Bif  f's  Place,  for  dancing 
itertainment  in  a  setting  reminiscent  of  a  Prohibition- 
ib.  Or  in  the  more  casual  atmosphere  of  our  Lobby 
the  Qreen  Thumb. 

j,  we  hope  to  make  you  feel  so  welcome,  you'll  come 
ind  bring  the  family! 


IF  IT  FELT  LIKE  A  HOTEL, 
WOULD  HAVE  CALLED  IT  ONE. 

re  information  on  qualifications  for  our  Executive  Service 
m,  contact  Kathy  Qirard,  Director  of  Sales,  at  (212)  755-4000. 
:e  (800)  223-0939 


xington  Avenue  at  49th  St.,  Mew  York,  MY  1001 7 


Carol  and  Biff,  the  flallorans  of  Halloran  Mouse. 


HUTTON 

RECONNECTS 

AT&T 


On  January  1,  1984  your  telephone 
investment  will  become  eight  times 
more  complicated. 

After  the  divestiture,  you'll  find 
yourself  owning  shares  of  AT&T  and  the 
seven  holding  companies.  That's  eight 
investments  to  watch  in  place  of  one. 

Fortunately,  E.F.  Hutton  has  a  way 
to  keep  your  shares  together.  It's  called 
the  Hutton  Telephone  Trust  First 
Tax-Free  Exchange  Series.  And  it  will 
end  the  confusion  and  simplify  your  life. 

Just  exchange  your  AT&T  shares  for 
units  of  the  Trust.  The  exchange  is  tax- 
free*  Instead  of  eight  certificates,  you'll 
own  one.  Instead  of  quarterly  dividend 
checks  from  eight  companies,  you'll  get 
a  single  monthly  check.  And  you  can 


even  enjoy  the  option  of  automatic 
dividend  reinvestment. 

With  the  Hutton  Telephone  Trust, 
life  can  go  on  just  as  if  the  divestiture 
never  happened.  It  is  the  newest  phase 
of  The  Hutton  Connection— the  full 
range  of  E.F.  Hutton  products  and 
services  specially  designed  for  AT&T 
shareholders. 

So  use  your  telephone  to  keep  your 
telephone  investment  intact.  Call  your 
E.F.  Hutton  Account  Executive  today 
for  the  whole  story. 

For  more  complete 
information  about  Hutton 
Telephone  Trust  including 
charges  and  expenses,  obtain  a 
Prospectus  from 


E.F.  Hutton.  Read  it  carefully  before 
you  invest. 

•The  sale  of  l'/2%  of  the  AT&T  shares,  in  order  to  pa 
the  sales  charges,  is  a  taxable  event. 

f  T^ep~my~~'"" 
l  AT&T  investment  intact! 

□  Please  send  me  your  brochure  and 
Prospectus  on  the  Hutton  Telephone  Trust 
First  Tax-Free  Exchange  Series. 

□  I  have  questions.  In  addition  to  a  brochure 
and  a  Prospectus,  please  have  an  Account 
Executive  get  in  touch  with  me. 

want  a  brochure  and  a  Prospectus  right 
away  so  I'm  calling  800-EFH-1212. 


Name 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Business  Phone 

Home  Phone 

E.F.  Hutton  Account  Number 

GPHutton 

E  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc..  E  F  Hutton  Information  Center 
PO  Box  10318.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  503011 

Member  SH 


When KF Hutton  talks,  peoplelisten. 


i  France,  a 
oied-a-terre" 
a  comfortable, 
teganf  place  of 
ne's  own  to 
/hich  the  weary 
usiness  traveler 
appily  returns 
gain  and  again. 


)  New  York,  it  is 
Dur  own  room  at 
)e  Meridien. 


issure  yourself  of  the  inviting  luxury 
lur  rooms,  renowned  cuisine  of 
mrice  and  superb  midtown  location  - 
f  call  (212)  245-5000  or  toll-free, 
1-223-9918.  NY  State  800-442-5917 

West  57th  Street,  New  York, 

10019. 


AS 

PA  R  K  €  R 

LES  HOTELS  D'AIR  FRANCE 
NEW  YORK 

NOBODY 
TAYS  JUST  ONCE 

Houston  Montreal 
New  York  San  Fronctsco 


v'r 


suJmlJJlNhL. 


In  its  Sept.  30,  1983  award,  the 
federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  granted  the  city 
its  largest  amount  of  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grants  so  far  for  any 
quarter,  $24.5  million.  In  Washington 
that  day,  Mr.  Lipper  hailed  the  funds  as 
representing  a  number  of  "firsts." 

"First,"  Mr.  Lipper  said,  "each  bor- 
ough of  the  city  received  something. 
Second,  there  will  be  the  first  industrial 
building  of  its  type  in  Brooklyn;  it  is  the 
first  time  there  has  been  new  work  on 
Fordham  Road  [the  Bronx]  in  a  decade 
and  there  will  be  the  first  back-office 
space  on  Staten  Island." 

The  HUD  money  is  part  of  a  financial 
package  that  will  enable  Brink's  to 
move  its  lower  Manhattan  base  of  op- 
erations to  the  emerging  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  Industrial  Park,  rather  than 
to  relocate  in  New  Jersey.  Bart  Robin- 
son, Brink's  chief  executive  officer, 
commented:  "I  had  been  personally 
offered  space  in  New  Jersey  by  Gover- 
nor [Thomas]  Kean,  but  we  decided  to 
remain  in  New  York."  A  private  de- 
veloper, the  Jeffersonian  Corp.,  will 
erect  a  modern,  high-security,  92,000- 
square-foot  building  to  Brink's  unique 
specifications  within  the  Navy  Yard. 

"We've  worked  very  hard  to  keep 
Brink's  in  New  York,"  said  Commis- 
sioner McLaughlin,  "not  only  for  the 
jobs,  but  because  of  a  corporate  iden- 
tity everyone  knows.  Brink's  didn't 
have  to  be  in  Manhattan.  But  they  do 
have  to  be  just  minutes  away  from 
their  customers  in  the  Financial  Dis- 
trict. This  way,  they  will  save  $92,000  a 
year  by  avoiding  bridge  and  tunnel  toll 
crossings  from  New  Jersey."  Existing 
space  within  the  Navy  Yard  is  already 
95%  occupied,  reports  David  Lenefsky, 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
Development  Corp. 

Related  to  the  resurgence  of  the 
boroughs  outside  Manhattan,  the  New 
York  City  Public  Development  Cor- 
poration together  with  the  Port 
Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  opened  the  2 1 -acre  Bathgate 
Industrial  Park  in  the  Bronx  in  1982. 
Bathgate's  buildings  were  erected  "on 
spec,"  with  no  tenant  committed  at  the 
time  to  take  the  space. 

Within  a  year,  Bathgate  took  off. 


Subsequent  buildings  were  erected  by 
the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  are  fully  occupied.  This 
fall  land  was  sold  for  the  first  privately 
financed  building  at  Bathgate.  The  In- 
dustrial Park  covers  eight  square  blocks 
near  the  Cross  Bronx  Expressway,  a 
site  that  was  occupied  not  many  years 
ago  by  multifamily  apartment  houses 
that  were  abandoned  and  ultimately 
demolished.  Bathgate  also  boasts  highly 
competitive  special  electricity  rates 
granted  by  Consolidated  Edison  and 
rapid  access  to  arterial  highways.  Bath- 
gate is  I  of  15  industrial  and  corporate 
parks  developed  by  the  Public  De- 
velopment Corporation.  Private 
development  in  the  parks  since  1979 
has  been  more  than  $290  million,  and 
continues  as  industrial  and  commercial 
firms  seek  to  locate  and  expand  in 
New  York  City. 

Apparel  and  Design — 
Two  Key  Industries 

New  York's  largest  manufacturing 
industry,  garment  manufacturing,  is  par- 
ticularly important. 

Together  with  industry  and  labor 
leaders,  the  Mayor  is  currently  de- 
veloping a  plan  to  shield  manufacturers 
in  Chinatown  from  residential  con- 
version of  their  space.  "In  essence,"  Mr. 
Lipper  said,  "we  are  taking  major  initia- 
tives to  help  garment  manufacturers 
directly,  and  to  help  them  help  them- 
selves." 

Chinatown,  on  Manhattan's  Lower 
East  Side,  has  emerged  as  the  biggest 
and  most  dynamic  garment-producing 
center  in  the  nation,  with  30,000 
workers  in  more  than  500  unionized 
shops.  The  district  pours  $125  million 
annually  into  the  city's  economy. 
Major  sportswear  manufacturers  in 
the  city  now  send  two-thirds  of  all 
their  sewing  to  Chinatown,  which  is 
providing  the  stiffest  resistance  in  the 
nation  to  the  import-garment 
invasion. 

A  critical  element  within  the  Office 
of  Business  Development's  organiza- 
tion is  the  Apparel  Industry  Desk 
which  handles  individual  firms'  prob- 
lems as  well  as  industry-wide  issues, 
such  as  relocation,  land  use  and  zoning, 


i,  ami 


here  s  no  industria 
Jeveloper  like  the 
Port  Authority  of 
lew  York/New  Jersey 

We  do  things  nobody  else  can! 


[he  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  built  and 
ildministers  the  World  Trade  Center;  Kennedy,  LaGuardia  and 
Newark  airports;  the  George  Washington  Bridge;  Lincoln  Tunnel; 
Holland  Tunnel;  the  Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal;  PATH  Commuter 
Railroad;  the  Bathgate  Industrial  Park;  the  largest  container 
erminals  for  marine  freight  in  the  world,  and  many  other  facilities, 
mcluding  the  development  of  Teleport— the  world's  first  satellite 
lommunications  center  and  office  park. 

Lime  to  the  AUTHORITY 


National  Bank  of  North  America  is  now. 

National 
Westminster 
Bank  USA 


The  change  in  our  name  symbolizes  the 
my  changes  in  our  bank  over  the  past 
n  years.  We've  become  not  only  bigger, 
t  better. 

We're  more  than  a  medium 
:ed,  full-service,  money 
nter  bank.  We're 
rt  of  a  world-wide 
nking  group, 
e  of  the  world's 
gest  financial 
rvices  companies. 
This  gives  us  an 
5  billion  world-wide 
nnection  with 
nost  4,000 
anches. 


That  means  extensive  lending 
capabilities  and  a  wide  range  of 
corporate  banking  services.  With  top 

caliber  people,  we  offer  flexibility, 
responsiveness,  and 
industry  expertise.  We 
can  serve  both  your 
national  and  interna- 
tional needs. 

Welcome  to  National 
Westminster  Bank  USA. 


£T\  National 
/7_y\  Westminster 

VXW  Bank  USA 


Member  FDIC 


Kn  American  Bank  with  World-Wide  Resources 

A  member  of  the  National  Westminster  Bank  Group  - 


legislation  and  import  policies. 

One  of  the  most  firmly  rooted  in- 
dustries within  the  city  is  the  design 
community.  Like  the  appare!  industry, 
design  firms  thrive  upon  their  interde- 
pendence. Citing  this  interdependence, 
the  Mayor  recently  hailed  plans  of  the 
Lazard  Development  Corp.,  the  real 
estate  affiliate  of  Lazard  Freres  &  Co., 
to  erect  a  new,  permanent  home  for 
the  design  industry  in  Long  Island  City, 
Queens.  Here,  design  firms  will  have 
plenty  of  room  to  grow.  In  keeping 
with  the  city's  new  focus  on  the  outer 
boroughs,  a  design  center  with  master 
plan  by  I.M.  Pei  &  Partners,  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  1985.  Just  min- 
utes away  from  midtown,  the  new 
design  center  will  have  10  acres  of  city 
land  to  itself — for  almost  5  million 
square  feet  of  showroom  space  and 
plenty  of  room  for  parking.  The  city 
will  invest  $4  million  for  landscape 
improvements.  "It's  closer  to  midtown 
Manhattan  than  most  of  Manhattan," 
says  Emmett  L.  Dineen,  president 
of  the  International  Design  Center 
New  York. 

Downtown  Brooklyn — 
Newest  Office  Center 

Directly  across  the  East  River  from 
Wall  Street,  and  only  minutes  away,  is 
downtown  Brooklyn.  The  location  is 
one  of  the  city's  transportation  hubs, 
served  by  subways,  commuter  rail,  and 
highways  with  easy  access  to  the  city's 
airports. 

The  city  has  ambitious  plans  for  the 
development  of  downtown  Brooklyn 
as  an  operations  center  for  corpora- 
tions, especially  for  those  with  front 
offices  in  midtown  Manhattan. 

The  heart  of  this  development  will 
be  Metrotech,  a  $400  million  project 
that  will  include  some  2  million  square 
feet  of  space  for  private  research  and 
development  facilities.  Last  July,  Gover- 
nor Mario  Cuomo  awarded  a  grant  of 
$475,000  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  New  York  to  establish  the  New  York 
State  Center  for  Advanced  Technology 
in  Telecommunications  on  the  Metro- 
tech campus.  The  grant  will  be 
matched  by  private  funds. 

"A  key  resource  in  the  competition 


for  high  technology  is  access  to  leading 
centers  of  technological  research,"  said 
Dr.  George  Bugliarello,  president  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  New  York, 
in  downtown  Brooklyn. 

"In  this  area,"  Dr.  Bugliarello  said, 
"we  have  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
centrations of  our  most  important 
natural  resource — human  brainpower. 
For  example,  100,000  engineers  live 
and  work  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
key  to  attracting  high-technology  users 
is  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  tap  this 
resource." 

In  marketing  Metrotech,  Polytechnic 
is  paying  attention  to  the  concerns  of 
high-technology  users  in  terms  of  loca- 
tion, communication  through  fiber- 
optic trunk  lines  to  the  city's  business 
centers,  and  special  telecommunica- 
tions facilities.  Also  planned  for 
Metrotech  is  a  first-class  hotel, 
Brooklyn's  first  in  many  decades,  and  a 
specially  designed  system  providing 
low-cost  electrical  and  cooling  capacity. 
The  Public  Development  Corporation 
is  leading  the  efforts  of  the  city's  eco- 
nomic development  agencies  to  secure 
financial  incentives  and  commercial 
tenants  for  Metrotech. 


The  Teleport 

In  order  to  support  and  serve  n 
ern  institutions  like  Metrotech  anc 
future  needs  of  the  city's  mushroo 
telecommunications  users,  the  cit) 
ministration,  working  with  Weste 
Union,  Merrill  Lynch,  and  the  Port 
Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  is  building  The  Teleport — t 
world's  first  satellite  communicati< 
center  and  office  park.  The  same  f 
optic  trunk  that  will  link  downtow 
Brooklyn  and  Metrotech  with  The 
Teleport  will  also  connect  four  of 
city's  five  boroughs'  business  cent< 
Now  under  construction  in  Staten 
land,  The  Teleport  will  significant!) 
reduce  the  cost  of  bulk  data  and  v 
communications  for  those  large  us 
now  dependent  upon  conventiona 
telephone  service. 

The  office  park  will  have  dual  p< 
grids  from  Con  Edison  and  Public  ! 
vice  Electric  &  Gas,  and  will  be 
serviced  by  the  Port  Authority  po 
Despite  a  popular  misconception, 
Edison  has  one  of  the  most  reliabli 
power  supply  records  for  comput< 
users  in  the  nation. 


Providing  instantaneous  worldwide  satellite  telecommunications  for  the  region's  business  and  industry,  ] 
Teleport  is  now  under  construction  on  Staten  Island.  The  $225  million  project  is  a  pint  undertaking  by  tt 
the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  Western  Union  Corp< 


le  Teleport  will  provide  the  city 
a  share  of  the  profits  from  its 
ation. 

».  Navy  Chooses 
w  York 

jlebrating  its  tercentennial  this 
Staten  Island  will  also  become  the 
leport  for  a  U.S.  Navy  Surface 
>n  Group  led  by  the  battleship  Iowa, 
le  Surface  Action  Group  will  con- 
dditionally  of  one  cruiser,  one 
•oyer  and  two  guided  missile  de- 
fers. Two  frigates  will  also  be 
ned  with  the  group  and  will  be  a 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  Force 
:);  the  crew  will  be  comprised  of 
oximately  half  active-duty  Navy 
annel  and  half  drilling  Reservists 
'n  from  the  area, 
le  arrival  of  the  Surface  Action 
jp  in  the  New  York  area  will  bring 
it  approximately  3,800  military 
annel  who  have  an  average  income 
out  $20,000  per  year.  The  Navy 
cts  to  provide  an  annual  military 
o\\  of  approximately  $76  million, 
tionally,  it  is  expected  that  300  to 
ocal  jobs  in  direct  support  of  the 
il  shore  activity  will  be  created. 
>ing  a  yearlong  effort  by  nearly  100 
:ed  area  officials,  the  Port  Au- 
ity  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
:he  City  Department  of  Ports  & 
linals;  the  Navy  awarded  the 
leport  to  New  York  City  over 
lg  competition  from  other  ports 
» the  Eastern  Seaboard, 
le  Homeport  will  bring  new  life  to 
acre  stretch  of  waterfront.  Across 
sland,  the  city's  largest  container- 
,  the  Howland  Hook  Marine 
linal,  is  the  focus  of  plans  to  bring 
2  ships  through  the  Port  of  New 
.  Expansion  plans  are  also  under 
ideration  for  two  containerports 
ooklyn,  at  Red  Hook  and  at  the 
h  Brooklyn  Marine  Terminal, 
ammissioner  Frank  said,  "These 
;  are  an  encouraging  sign  of  mari- 
vitality  in  the  Port  of  New  York." 
)ite  a  worldwide  recession  in  ship- 
the  port  still  handles  the  largest 
Tie  of  containerized  cargo  in  the 
itry  and  the  volume  is  expected  co 
ase  over  the  next  decade. 


Rather  than  decentralize  its  6,000  employees 
outside  New  York  City,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society — after  a  years-long  search — finds  that 
the  city  is  still  the  best  place  to  do  business.  The 
company  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  the  city  by 
immediately  commencing  construction  of  a  new 
corporate  headquarters  in  Manhattan. 


Minority  Business 
Development 

Throughout  the  spectrum  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  New  York 
City — from  initiatives  by  the  city  itself, 
or  through  private  sources — the  Koch 


Administration  is  committed  to  minor- 
ity business  development.  In  1983, 
regulations  that  already  prohibit  dis- 
crimination against  minorities  in  hiring 
for  city-sponsored  construction  proj- 
ects were  extended  to  cover  all 
commercial  and  industrial  projects  that 
receive  city  tax  benefits. 

In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  on  June 
30,  1983,  the  city  awarded  $23.4  mil- 
lion in  contracts  to  190  minority- 
owned  businesses.  Just  midway  into  the 
present  fiscal  year,  the  city  has  already 
awarded  $123  million — a  fivefold 
increase — to  210  minority  business 
enterprise  firms.  Most  of  these 
contracts  originated  within  the  city's 
Department  of  Environmental 
Protection. 

Another  new  initiative  is  a  bonding 
proposal  for  minority  firms.  The  city  is 
putting  together  a  bonding  and  techni- 
cal assistance  program  that  will  be 
coupled  with  a  revolving  loan  fund  for 
minority-owned  construction  com- 
panies that  are  participating  in  the 
city's  "small  contractor  set-aside"  pro- 
gram. The  loan  fund  will  provide  low- 
cost  capital  for  startup,  equipment  pur- 
chase and  leasing  in  the  form  of  low- 
cost  loan  guarantees. 

A  Center  off  World 
Commerce 

No  discussion  of  the  city's  revitalized 
economy  would  by  complete  without  a 
summary  of  the  successes  now  being 
realized  by  international  investors  in 
New  York  City.  Yet,  until  recently,  no 
complete  study  of  foreign-owned  busi- 
nesses had  been  made  here.  Just  weeks 
ago,  the  prestigious  accounting  firm 
MainHurdman,  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  Industry  and  the 
New  York  City  Partnership  published 
an  in-depth  survey  of  foreign-owned 
firms  operating  in  the  five  boroughs  of 
New  York  City. 

The  results  were  extremely  positive. 
More  than  four  out  of  five  foreign  firms 
surveyed  said  they  would  still  choose 
New  York  City  today  as  a  business 
location,  based  on  their  experience 
here.  In  addition,  the  Main  Hurdman 
survey  found  that: 

More  than  9  out  of  10  companies 


We 
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New  York,  Rolex  and  Winning 


d  for 


We  at  Rolex  have 
crafted  a  corporate 
image  based  on  our 
association  with 
winners.  Over  the 
years  our  ads  have 
featured  men  and 
women  throughout 
he  world  who  have, 
n  their  achieve- 
ments, risen  above 
he  norm. 

All  of  these 
Deople  have  worn 
)ur  watch,  and 
lave  shared  in 
)ur  belief  that 
vinning  is  an  atti- 
ude  long  before  it's 
in  accomplishment. 

Now,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
)raise  a  winner  that  has  set 
tandards  for  the  world  to  follow 
n  tenacity,  spirit,  and  the  deter- 
nined  will  to  win. 


Loving  New  York 
is  an  easy  thing; 
loving  a  winner 
always  is.  But  in 
1974,  when  many 
corporations  were 
looking  elsewhere 
we  moved  to  our 
present  U.S.A. 
headquarters  build- 
ing on  5  th  Avenue 
at  53rd  Street.  We 
saw  it  as  a  chance 
to  align  ourselves 
with  a  winner.  And 
at  Rolex,  we  know 
one  when  we  see  one 

We  intend  to 
stay  in  this  city, 
and  grow  with  it. 
And  we  intend  to  contribute  to  its 
continued  winning  ways.  Because 
we  know  that  loving  New  York  isn't 
always  enough. 

ROLEX 


Write  for  brochure.  Rolex  Watch,  U.S.A..  Inc..  Rolex  Building,  665  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022-5383. 
World  headquarters  in  Geneva.  Other  offices  in  Canada  and  major  countries  around  the  world. 


"The  same  determination  that  built  the  Erie  Canal 
powers  many  of  today's  emerging  growth  companies'.' 


Robert  E.  Brennan,  President,  First  Jersey  Securities 


ay,  the  363  mile  long  Erie  Canal  stands  as  testimony 
he  bulldog  determination  of  its  builders,  who  faced 
tumental  problems  every  step  of  the  way.  Political 
abbling.  Wilderness  obstacles.  Changes  in  elevation, 
orers  with  only  picks  and  shovels.  No  experienced 
ineers.  And  a  continual  shortage  of  funds.  Neverthe- 
,  in  1825,  after  eight  backbreaking  years,  the  canal 
opened. 

:s  impact  was  immediate  and  immense.  By  linking 
Great  Lakes  with  the  Hudson  River,  the  Erie  Canal 


opened  up  trade  with  Mid-America,  and  turned  Ne 
York  into  our  major  commercial  center. 

Today  I  see  the  same  determination  that  built  Amerii 
in  hundreds  of  small  to  midsize  companies  whose  ne 
ideas,  new  jobs  and  new  technologies  will  continue 
build  this  country. 

First  Jersey  Securities  is  a  nationwide  investment  fir 
providing  capital  for  such  emerging  growth  companie 
If  you  are  an  investor  with  vision  and  would  like  to  di 
cuss  current  investment  opportunities,  please  contact  u 


First  Jersey  Securities,  Inc. 

50  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 

i  York,  NY  •  San  Diego.  CA  •  San  Mateo.  CA  •  Darien.  CT  •  North  Palm  Beach,  FL  •  Atlanta,  GA  •  Columbus.  GA  •  Mount  Prospect.  IL  •  Shawnee  Mission.  KS  •  New  Orleans,  LA  •  Da 
|h,  NC  •  Cherry  Hill,  NJ  •  Red  Bank,  NJ  •  Woodbridge,  NJ  •  Paterson,  NJ  •  Buffalo.  NY  •  Nanuet,  NY  •  Rochester.  NY  •  Lancaster.  PA  •  Wayne.  PA  •  Houston,  TX  •  Falls  0 

  Come  grow  with  us 
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1983 — A  Year  off  Milestones  for  New  York  City's  Economic  Development 


BH  January 

Scholastic  Inc.,  a  major  publisher,  relocates  from  midtown 
Manhattan  to  new,  expanded  quarters  in  Lower  Manhattan 
with  financial  incentives  from  the  New  York  City  Industrial 
Development  Agency. 

H February 

The  city's  economic  development  team,  headed  by  Deputy 
Mayor  Kenneth  Lipper,  is  formed  with  the  realignment  of 
the  Office  for  Economic  Development  into  the  Office  of 
Business  Development,  the  Office  of  Financial  Services,  the 
New  York  City  Public  Development  Corporation,  the 
Office  of  International  Business  Development  and  the 
Department  of  Ports  &  Terminals. 

BH  March 

U.S.  Tel,  a  large  telecommunications  firm,  moves  its  new 
regional  headquarters  into  several  locations  in  the  city. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  city's  largest  firms,  with  6,000  employees, 
decides  to  remain  and  expand  in  New  York  City;  abandons 
plans  to  decentralize  out  of  town. 

BBS  April 

Ground  is  broken  for  The  Teleport  on  Staten  Island,  the 
world's  first  satellite  telecommunications  center  and 
office  park. 

OH  May 

The  Manning  Commission  recommends  comprehensive 
changes  in  the  city's  policy  of  granting  tax  exemptions  for 
industrial  and  commercial  development;  urges  elimination 
of  bureaucratic  discretion  in  favor  of  automatic  "as  of 
right"  eligibility  for  incentives. 

■■June 

Construction  begins  on  $1 1.5  million  in  public  and  private 
improvements  to  the  city's  new  College  Point  Corporate 
Park  in  Queens.  The  park  is  within  minutes  of  LaGuardia 
Airport. 

■■July 

The  state  legislature  approves  city-sponsored  changes  in 
the  State  Insurance  Law;  eliminates  onerous  and 
outdated  regulations  that  hampered  insurance  industry 
in  New  York. 

The  South  Street  Seaport  District  opens  to  visitors  from 
the  world  over. 

Governor  Mario  Cuomo  designates  the  $400  million 
Metrotech  project  in  Brooklyn  the  New  York  State 
Center  for  Advanced  Technology  in  Telecommunications. 


MS  August 

The  Mayor's  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  releases 
its  review  of  the  city's  fiscal  health  for  1983;  cites 
unprecedented  sales  of  city  notes  and  bonds;  hails  $500 
million-plus  budget  surplus  under  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles. 

The  city  and  the  state  Urban  Development  Corporation 
announce  the  $60  million  redevelopment  of  Fordham 
Plaza,  the  Bronx. 

59  publishing  firms  express  their  interest  in  the  proposed 
public/private  development  of  a  Publishing  Center  in 
Manhattan  to  reduce  costs  and  give  one  of  the  city's  most 
valued  manufacturing  industries  a  more  distinct  presence  in 
New  York  City. 

9B  September 

New  York  City  receives  its  largest  amount  of  quarterly 
Urban  Development  Action  Grants  from  Washington; 
$24  million  for  projects  in  all  five  boroughs. 

U.S.  Navy  selects  New  York  City  as  its  Homeport  for  a 
Surface  Action  Group  of  fighting  ships. 

Brink's  passes  over  New  Jersey  in  favor  of  moving  its 
headquarters  into  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

H  October 

The  Tri-state  Regional  Plan  Association,  one  of  the  city's 
most  influential  independent  urban  planning  agencies,  urges 
rapid  development  of  Downtown  Brooklyn  as  the  city's 
third  major  business  district. 

Moody's  investment  guide  rates  city  notes  MIG  I,  its 
highest  rating.  Within  four  years,  city's  credit  rating  soars 
from  Moody's  lowest  category  to  its  highest. 

Main  Hurdman,  world's  fourth  largest  accounting  firm,  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  and  the 
New  York  City  Partnership  release  an  in-depth  survey  of 
foreign-owned  firms  operating  in  New  York  City;  survey 
reveals  that  international  firms  are  flocking  to  the  city  in 
unprecedented  number. 

Ascog  Lighting,  Ltd.,  a  British  manufacturing  firm,  announce 
their  new  factory  inQueens  to  serve  its  expanding  U.S.  mark< 

■Si  November 

Nynex,  the  newly  created  holding  company  combining 
New  York  Telephone  Company  and  New  England 
Telephone  Company,  announces  that  New  York  City  will 
be  its  corporate  headquarters.  Nynex  will  serve  10  million 
customers  in  seven  states. 


d  the  potential  of  the  American 
ket  for  their  goods  and  services. 
!  reasons  most  frequently  cited  for 
lining  an  operation  in  New  York 
i  are  business  contacts  (83%),  good 
isportation  and  communication  fa- 
ies  (43%),  the  city's  strategic 
ition  (43%)  and  the  prestige  of  a 
n  York  City  address  (38%). 

The  foreign  business  community 
Jew  York  City  is  dominated  by  four 
ntries,  Japan,  France,  the  United 
gdom  and  West  Germany.  These 
•  countries  account  for  72%  of  the 
il. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  for- 
i  firms  in  New  York  City  say  that 
r  local  operations  have  undergone 
or  expansion  by  adding  significant 
ibers  of  new  employees  and  office 
:e  since  moving  here. 

Not  only  are  these  firms  expand- 
there  has  also  been  a  recent  and 
natic  influx  of  new  foreign  firms  to 
n  York  City.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
firms  covered  by  the  survey  have 
un  operations  here  since  1977. 
s  is  about  equal  to  the  number  of 
npanies  that  began  operations 
e  during  the  preceding  1 1 -year 
iod. 

The  foreign  business  community 
a  big  impact  on  the  New  York  City 
nomy.  Although  the  survey  covered 
t  a  portion  of  the  total  foreign 
porate  community,  the  firms  that 
>onded  reported  aggregate 
s/deposits  in  their  past  fiscal  year 
:xcess  of  $15.8  billion,  equal  to  7% 
til  retail  sales  and  commercial 
k  deposits  reported  in  the  city  in 
I. 

Foreign  firms  provide  jobs  for 
n  Yorkers.  Half  of  the  companies 
reyed  said  that  foreign  nationals  ac- 
nt  for  less  than  5%  of  the  people 
3  work  in  their  offices.  More  than 
in  three  firms  said  they  employ  no 
;ign  nationals,  only  Americans,  in 
ir  offices. 

Foreign  executives  find  New 
k  City  a  congenial  environment, 
h  nearly  two-thirds  saying  they 
jld  favorably  recommend  New 
k  City  to  a  friend  or  associate  who 
the  option  of  being  transferred 


Opened  this  year,  the  South  Street  Seaport  District  is  already  a  world-class  visitor  attraction.  This  bustling 
waterfront  neighborhood  now  mixes  a  sprawling  restoration  of  the  waterfront  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  with  today's  thriving  Fulton  Fish  Market — all  in  the  shadows  of  towering  office  buildings  in 
the  city's  Financial  Center  at  Wall  Street 


A  World  Financial  Center 

From  the  city's  point  of  view,  the 
explosive  growth  of  international  busi- 
ness here  is  tied  directly  to  the  city's 
emergence  as  an  unrivaled  center  of 
international  finance,  eclipsing  London, 
and  handling  over  48  times  the  amount 
of  banking  transactions  processed  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  city's  closest  U.S. 
competitor. 

The  first  International  Banking  Facil- 
ity in  the  United  States  was  created 
here  in  1981  to  allow  banks  to  engage 
in  foreign  transactions  exempt  from 
regulations  and  taxes.  By  last  year, 
there  were  336  foreign  bank  offices  in 
New  York  City,  double  the  1972  figure. 

New  York  City's  financial  institutions 
dominate  domestic  markets  for  gov- 
ernmental securities,  underwriting  new 
issues  of  bonds  and  stocks,  stock  trad- 
ing, private  bond  placements  for 
corporations  and  short-term  commer- 
cial paper  borrowing. 

From  1975  to  1982,  the  number  of 
so-called  FIRE-sector  jobs — those  in 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  grew 
from  420,000  to  487,000,  an  increase 
of  14  percent.  One  in  every  seven  jobs 
in  New  York  City  is  now  linked  to 
finance,  compared  with  one  in  18  out- 


side New  York. 

In  concluding  this  special  report  for 
Forbes,  Deputy  Mayor  Ken  Lipper, 
along  with  the  economic  development 
agencies  of  the  City  of  New  York — the 
Office  of  Business  Development,  the 
Public  Development  Corporation,  the 
Office  of  Financial  Services,  the  Office 
of  International  Business  Development 
and  the  Department  of  Ports  Termi- 
nals— believe  that  the  business 
community  should  take  full  advantage 
of  the  programs  and  policies  that  are 
presently  evolving  within  the  Koch 
Administration. 

All  business  firms,  from  the  very 
smallest  to  the  largest  of  the  multina- 
tionals will  find  that  the  Mayor's 
realignment  of  the  city's  economic  de- 
velopment team  insures  the 
elimination  of  piecemeal  or  parallel 
delivery  of  service  to  business. 


Deputy  Mayor  Ken  Lipper  can  be 
contacted  directly  at  City  Hall,  New 
York,  N.Y  10007.  Managers  who 
require  further  information  should 
contact  the  Office  of  Business  De- 
velopment at  212-233-2121. 


Why  does  AILife  call  it 
Universal  Life  Insurance"? 

Because  it  does  more  than  you  ever  thought  life  insurance  could! 


We  offer  no  confusion  and  no  gimmicks!  At  AILife,  we  call  our 
exciting  new  product  "UNIVERSAL  LIFE  INSURANCE"  because  it 
appeals  to  just  about  everyone  and  is  the  best  and  simplest  way  to 
describe  this  unique  and  flexible  insurance  policy. 

Universal  Life  can  change  the  way 
you  think  about  life  insurance.  In 
fact,  in  just  a  short  time,  Universal 
Life  has  become  the  insurance 
product  of  the  80's. .  .and  now  it's 
available  in  New  York  from  AILife 
—American  International  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  New  York 
—a  member  of  the  worldwide 
American  International  Group  and 
a  New  York-based  Company. 

Universal  Life  is  today's  answer 
to  your  changing  insurance  needs. 
It  does  more  than  you  ever  thought 
life  insurance  could  because  it 
combines  permanent  life  insurance 
protection  with  account  values 
that  grow  at  today's  popular 
current-market  interest  ratesf 


For  The 

Young  Family. . . 

Your  insurance  needs  are  the 
greatest  at  this  time  of  your  life 
because  you  have  a  lot  to 
protect  But  you  don't  have 
the '  'extra ' '  dollars  at  mailable  to 
take  advantage  of  popular 
investment  opportunities. 
Universal  Life  provides  you 
with  both  the  protection  and 
savings  so  necessary  to  your 
family  's  security. . .  in  one 
convenient  policy 


"Current  interest  grows  on  accumulated 
account  ralue  over  the  first  SI.  000 


High  Interest 

AILife  credits  current-market  interest  rates  to  your  account  value 
on  the  policy  making  it  more 
competitive  than  the  traditional 
whole  life  policies  of  the  past. 
Although  interest  rates  are  subject 
to  change,  with  a  Universal  Life 
policy,  you  can  look  forward  to 
competitive  interest  in  today's 
marketplace. 


No  Sales  Charge 

Unlike  many  other  Universal  Life 
policies  being  sold  today,  AlLife's 
Universal  Life  policy  is  a  No  Front 
Load  policy.  This  means  you  pay 
no  sales  charge  when  you  pur- 
chase your  policy.  All  premiums 
you  put  in  are  credited  to  your 
account!  (There  are  charges  for 
cancellation  or  withdrawals  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  policy). 

We  put  the 
interest  back  in 
life  insurance! 


For  The 

Rising  Executive... 

You  purchased  whole  life 
insurance  in  the  past  when 
it  promised  more  for  your 
money  But  since  traditional 
whole  life  policies  have 
become  less  competitive, 
you've  turned  to  the  high- 
return  money-makers. 
Universal  Life,  on  the  other 
hand  gives  you  both  basic 
life  insurance  protection, 
and  high-yield  cash  accumu- 
lation on  your  account 


Tax  Advantages 

You  get  all  the  tax  advantages  of  life  insurance— combined  with 
current  interest  growth  on  your  account.  You  pay  no  taxes  until  you 
withdraw  an  amount  exceeding  your 
total  premiums . . .  this  growth  is 
tax  deferred.  And  upon  death, 
insurance  proceeds  pass  on  to  your 
beneficiaries— Free  of  probate  and 
free  of  all  Federal  Income  Tax 
under  present  rules! 

$500  Minimum  Premium 

You  can  start  your  Universal 
Life  policy  with  as  little  as  $500 
the  first  year.  This  annual 
premium  is  small  when  compared 
to  the  advantages  of  Universal  Life 
over  most  term  or  whole  life 
policies.  And  after  the  first  year, 
you  can  increase  or  decrease  your 
coverage  as  your  needs  change 
giving  you  the  flexibility  you 
won't  find  in  other  products. 

For  More  Information 

No  matter  what  your  present 
insurance  needs  or  financial  goals, 
mail  the  coupon  below  or  contact 
your  local  broker  to  find  out  what 
AlLife's  new  Universal  Life  policy 
can  do  for  you. 

For  Quicker  Service,  Call 

212-770-7405 
(outside  of  New  York  State, 

call  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-221-2663). 


For  The  Upper- 
Income  Person . . . 

Your  immediate  concern  is 
for  favorable  tax  treatment  ft 
your  money  that  offers  a 
more  attractive  deal  than 
other  investment  options. 
A  Universal  Life  policy 
allows  you  to  put  substantial 
sums**  of  money  into  the 
savings  element  of  your 
policy.  You  earn  high  interest 
on  a  tax-favorable  basis. . . 
while  having  life  insurance 
protection  for  your 
greater  security. 

"Subject  to  the  1982 
TEFRA  Guidelines 


The  historic  AIG  Building. 
New  York  City,  head- 
quarters of  AILife— 
American  International 
Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Neu  York— a  member 
of  the  worldwide  American 
International  Group  and  a 
New  York-based  company 


American  International  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  New  York 

70  Pine  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10270 

NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  NEW  YORK! 


Mail  To 


ailife 


American  International  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  New  York 

70  Pine  Street,  Dept.  A,  New  York,  NY  10 

□  YES!  Please  rush  me  more  information  about  AlLife's  new 
Universal  Life  policy  with  high,  competitive  interest  growth  on  m; 
account  and  no  front-end  sales  charge. 
(please  print  clearly) 

Name  

Address  

City  


State 


Zip  


Date  of  Birth  month  

Telephone  *  area  code  {  L 


day . 


year . 


Bristol-Myers 


Helping  you  look  and  feel  your  best 


The  new  "robber  barons"  may  be  organi- 
zation men  who  seize  the  opportunity  to 
buy  out  their  own  employer. 


Reshaping 
corporate  America 


By  Priscilla  S.  Meyer 


The  leveraged  buyout  is  to  the  1980s 
what  conglomeration  was  to  the 
1960s  and  1970s.  Among  the  latest  to 
gain  corporate  independence  with 
this  complex  form  of  financing  are 
two  37-year-old  managers,  with  little 
cash  of  their  own,  who  have  just 
bought  a  $21  million  company. 


The  two  young  entrepreneurs:  Rob- 
ert W.  Bartlett  Jr.,  former  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  Insilco's  Interna- 
tional Silver  subsidiary;  and  A.  Reed 
Hayes,  former  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  International  Silver's  World 
Tableware  subsidiary.  In  a  deal  fi- 
nanced by  no  less  than  Citibank  and 
Merrill  Lynch,  the  leveraged  buyers 
will  take  over  Insilco's  institutional 


!  Robert  Bartlett  ( left)  and  Reed  Hayes  (right)  toast  their  $21  million  acquisition 
Their  company  was  up  for  grabs;  why  shouldn't  they  get  the  prize? 


tableware  and  hollowware  manufac- 
turing through  a  new  corporation 
called  American  Silver  Co.  This,  and 
another  deal  soon  to  close,  will  put 
Insilco  out  of  the  silver  and  tableware 
business  (see  story,  p.  98). 

A  shrunken  Insilco,  which  already 
had  taken  a  big  writeoff  on  Interna- 
tional Silver,  will  pocket  its  cash  and, 
presumably,  put  it  to  more  profitable 
use.  "Remember  the  old  saying  'Big- 
ger is  better,'  "  says  a  Citibank  vice 
president  who  helped  arrange  the 
buyout.  "Well,  we  have  a  new  saying 
now:  'Less  is  more.'  " 

How  so?  The  acquisition  and  con- 
glomeration binges  of  the  late  1960s 
and  early  1970s,  so  widely  touted  as 
"synergistic,"  were  ill-timed.  Al- 
though few  executives  realized  it 
then,  the  economy  was  fundamental- 
ly changing.  Businesses  that  looked 
bedrock — manufacturing  being  the 
most  obvious  example — became  far 
less  profitable  and  attractive  than  ser- 
vice- and  technology-based  business. 
So,  a  lot  of  manufacturing  businesses 
are  for  sale — not  because  they  are  nec- 
essarily lousy  businesses  but  because 
there  isn't  a  lot  of  growth  in  them  or 
because  they  don't  fit  with  today's 
redirected  corporate  objectives. 

From  an  oversimplified  point  of 
view,  it's  not  much  different  from 
dumping  old,  low-coupon  bonds  at  a 
loss.  The  seller  gets  cash  to  put,  say, 
into  a  hot  stock.  The  margined  buyer, 
if  he  has  borrowed  on  sufficiently  in- 
expensive terms  and  has  judged  the 
bond  market  correctly,  can  cover  his 
interest  costs  from  the  high  yield  on 
his  deeply  discounted  bonds  and  look 
forward,  eventually,  to  a  capital  gain. 

In  Insilco's  case,  the  company  is 
keeping  most  of  the  acquisitions  it 
made  for  the  sake  of  diversity  and 
instead  dumping  the  business  on 
which  it  was  founded.  Insilco  execu- 
tives had  leaned  toward  selling  its  re- 
maining silverware  and  stainless  steel 
operations  to  Katy  Industries,  already 
in  the  silver  business  through  its  Wal- 
lace Silversmiths  division.  But  Katy 
balked  at  World  Tableware,  although 
it  has  agreed  to  buy  International's 
consumer  business. 

When  Hayes  and  Bartlett  saw  that 
World  Tableware  was  up  for  grabs, 
they  moved  fast.  They  knew  that  Citi- 
bank and  others  were  already  interest- 
ed in  the  financing;  why  shouldn't 
Hayes  and  Bartlett  end  up  with  the 
prize?  To  raise  their  own  down  pay- 
ment, they  auctioned  off  part  of  the 
equity  in  the  company  that  would 
become  American  Silver.  They  ac- 
cepted a  bid  by  Merrill  Lynch  Inter- 
funding  "because  it  gave  us  the  poten- 
tial to  ultimately  control  more  than 
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If  You're 
Not  Getting  All 
Fhese  Shipping  Benefits/ 

You're  Not  Getting 
Thoroughbred 

Service. 


ore  than  a  year  ago,  two  great 
ilroads,  Norfolk  and  Western, 
d  Southern,  got  together  as 
bsidiaries  of  Norfolk  Southern 
rporation. 

At  that  time,  we  made  a  com- 
itment  to  our  customers.  We 
edged  to  give  shippers  what 
e  rest  of  the  industry  offers, 
d  more  —  a  fair  rate  structure, 
e  best  equipment,  and  the 

d  of  service  no  other  railroad 
n  offer— Thoroughbred 

rvice. 

Today,  we  believe  we  live  up 
that  commitment.  Other  rail- 
ads  can  offer  shippers  some  of 
e  advantages  of  our  service, 
t  none  can  offer  all  of  them. 
This  service  is  based  on  our 
fety  record,  our  low  damage 
ims  record,  and  our"exclusives." 


Only  Norfolk  Southern  has 
Thoroughbred  Service.  Nothing 
on  rails  can  match  it. 

THOROUGHBRED  SERVICE 

1 .  Consolidated  sales  force, 
single-system  service. 
With  our  consolidated  sales 
force,  you  deal  with  one  rail- 
road system,  get  single-system 
service,  communicate  with  one 
representative.  We  speak  with 
one  voice.  No  double  talk. 

2.  World's  fastest,  largest  coal 
transshipm  en  t  la  cility. 
Our  Pier  6  in  Norfolk.  Only 
pier  capable  of  handling  16,000 
tons  of  coal  an  hour. 

3.  Best  damage  claims  ratio  in 
the  East. 

Association  of  American 
Railroads  statistics  for  1982 


show  that  Norfolk  Southern's 
ratio  of  damage  claims  to  reve- 
nue was  the  lowest  of  any 
major  Eastern  railroad. 
4.  Outstanding  safety  record 
among  Class  1  railroads. 
Norfolk  Southern's  subsidiary 
railroads,  between  them,  have 
won  the  Dow  Safety  Award 
five  times  for  expert  handling 
of  chemicals  and  the  coveted 
Harriman  Safety  Award  three 
times  in  the  last  five  years. 
Lowest  ratio  of  derailments  to 
train  miles  among  major  East- 
ern railroads,  latest  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  statistics 
show. 

For  more  information  on  how 
Thoroughbred  Service  works  to 
your  advantage,  call  any  of  Nor- 
folk Southern's  85  sales  offices. 


THOROUGHBRED  SERVICE 

ONLY  NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  HAS  IT.  NOTHING  ON  RAILS  CAN  MATCH  IT. 


NORFOLK 
SOUTHERN 


The 

Thoroughbred 


©1983.  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  3609,  Norfolk,  Va.  23514-3609. 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Company  and  Southern  Railway  Company  are  subsidiaries  of  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation. 


50%  of  the  company,"  says  Hayes, 
president  of  the  newly  created  Ameri- 
can Silver  Co. 

Bartlett,  Hayes  and  Merrill  Lynch 
came  up  with  S3  million  to  buy  the 
[nsilco  operations  that  have  become 
American  Silver.  The  bank  provided 
another  $18  million.  At  a  debt/equity 
ratio  of  6-toT,  the  buyout  required 
[ess  investment  by  the  equity  owners 
than  the  usual  5-to-l  deal,  although 
terms  actually  vary  widely.  Bartlett 
ind  Hayes,  as  equal  partners,  together 
carried  in  less  than  $1  million  of  the 
S3  million  in  equity;  Merrill  provided 
the  rest.  To  them,  however,  that's  a 
luge  amount  of  cash.  "If  we  go  under, 
I'm  no  longer  going  to  live  in  the  style 
:o  which  I  have  become  accustomed," 
sighs  Bartlett. 

Who  gets  what  from  the  transac- 
tion? Insilco,  of  course,  rids  itself  of  a 
ausiness  it  no  longer  wants,  and 
walks  away  with  cash.  Citibank  puts 
its  money  out  to  hire  at  a  presumably 
landsome  rate,  money  that  is  secured 
?y  corporate  assets.  Merrill  Lynch 
*ets  subordinated  notes  (convertible 
nto  stock)  and  preferred  stock  as 
well.  If  American  Silver  fails  to  meet 
certain  undisclosed  terms  in  the  fu- 
ture, Merrill  could  wind  up  with  a 
55%  equity  interest  in  the  company. 
Sartlett  and  Hayes — who,  remember, 
3rovided  less  than  5%  of  the  purchase 


price — now  retain  45%  of  the  equity 
and,  under  their  deal  with  Merrill 
Lynch,  could  acquire  more  than  50%. 
Nice,  but  to  get  the  deal  Bartlett  and 
Hayes  have  staked  practically  .their 
entire  personal  wealth  on  American 
Silver's  success.  "If  we  hadn't  be- 
lieved we  could  make  this  company 
work,  we  might  have  taken  one  of  the 


Why  do  companies  want  to 
sell  divisions  that  are 
viable?  Says  an  investment 
banker:  "Some  of  these 
acquisitions  didn't  make 
sense  in  the  first  place." 


other  offers" — which  would  have  giv- 
en Bartlett  and  Hayes  less  equity  (and 
less  risk) — Hayes  says.  Citibank  and 
Merrill  Lynch,  on  the  other  hand,  get 
what  amounts  to  high-priority  liens 
against  American  Silver  assets,  and 
Merrill  Lynch's  equity  could  provide 
big  capital  gains  if  the  new  company 
succeeds. 

How  did  Merrill  arrive  at  its  offer? 
Says  Harvey  Appelle,  senior  vice 
president  of  Merrill  Lynch  Interfund- 
ing,  "This  company  had  excellent 
cash  generation,  capacity  for  growth 
and  diversification,  seasoned  manage- 
ment and  a  good  market  position. 


That  looked  good  to  us." 

If  it  is  such  a  good  deal,  why  is 
Insilco  selling?  Why  do  companies 
want  to  sell  divisions  that  are  perfect- 
ly viable?  Sometimes  the  businesses 
work  better  as  independent  firms. 
Sometimes  the  removal  of  unnceded 
corporate  overhead  makes  a  big  differ- 
ence in  profitability.  Sometimes  the 
business  simply  doesn't  fit  the  par- 
ent's changed  objectives.  "Some  of 
these  acquisitions  just  didn't  make 
sense  in  the  first  place,"  says  f.  Ira 
Harris  of  Salomon  Brothers,  a  big 
player  in  the  acquisitions  game.  So, 
why  were  they  made  in  the  first 
place?  That's  not  Harris'  problem.  He 
profits  from  helping  the  seller  get  rid 
of  the  mistakes. 

Anybody  tempted  to  work  a  deal  a 
la  American  Silver  should  be  fore- 
warned: Commercial  banks  are  taking 
flintier  looks  at  divestitures  now. 
Some  are  requiring  huge  prepayment 
penalties  on  the  loans  they  make  for 
leveraged  buyouts.  The  banks  have 
been  stung  on  occasion,  after  lending 
money  for  what  they  thought  would 
be  a  long  term,  when  divested  compa- 
nies quickly  went  public  at  high  share 
prices  and  just  as  quickly  repaid  the 
bank  loans.  "Believe  me,  the  robber 
barons  of  tomorrow  are  out  there," 
Citibank's  vice  president  says  of  to- 
day's entrepreneurial  buyers.  ■ 


Unique  Opportunity 
IforUnique  Individuals. 


Capitalize  On  The  Greatest  Growth  Opportunity 
Of  The  Decade...  Professional  Computer  Retailing. 

Entre  Computer  Centers,  America's  fastest 
growing  franchisor  of  retail  computer  centers 
.  .  .  with  over  170  franchises  coast-to-coast ...  is 
currently  awarding  franchises  to  qualified  busi- 
ness professionals. 

Owning  an  Entre  franchise  is  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity. And  if  you  have  a  track  record  of  sales 
and  marketing  success,  plus  the  entrepreneurial 
ability  to  manage  a  multi-million  dollar  business, 
then  Entre  could  be  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
your  professional  life. 

We  provide  a  comprehensive,  professional 
marketing  program.  An  approved  product  mix  of 
the  world's  leading  hardware  and  software.  Ex- 
tensive training  programs.  On-going  and  dedi- 
cated Field  Support.  Advertising  and  promo- 


tional programs  and  tools.  Plus  a  unique  consul- 
tive  systems  sales  approach  for  profitable  repeat 
business. 

You  provide  liquid  capital  of  $100,000  plus 
additional  financing — and  the  ability,  drive, 
ambition  and  professionalism  to  become  part  of 
Entre's  rapidly  expanding  worldwide  Network. 

If  you  have  the  professional  credentials  that 
demonstrate  you're  one  of  the  best — call  us  todav 
at  (703)  556-0800. 

(€nTR€  cenT€R5§R) 

For  the  most  in  personal  computing. 

Corporate  Headquarters 
Vienna,  Virginia  •  (703)  556-0800 


Who  will  win  the 
Heisman  Trophy 

in  1983? 


I  I 


Watch  "The  1983  Heisman  Trophy 
Award"  television  special  in  early 
December.  Check  your  local  TV 
listing  for  date,  time  and  channel. 
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Crum  and  Forster 

organizations 


Brought  to  you  by  the  Crum  and  Forster 
insurance  organization  on  behalf  of  indepei 
dent  agents  and  brokers  everywhere. 


The  Cities/Meriden 


Meriden,  Conn.,  an  old  New  England  in- 
dustrial town,  was  hard  hit  by  Insilco' s 
decision  to  get  out  of  its  main  business.  The 
place  should  be  dying.  But  it's  not. 


"We  don't  make 
silver  anymore" 


By  Priscilla  S.  Meyer 
with  Jane  Sasseen 


What  could  be  more  fitting? 
The  most  charming  place  to 
eat  around  Meriden,  Conn,  is 
the  Yankee  Silversmith  Inn,  so  named 
in  deference  to  the  city's  140-year  his- 
tory of  silverplating.  Today,  Interna- 
tional Silver's  Insilco  parent  still 
keeps  its  headquarters  in  Meriden, 
but  Insilco  is  liquidating  the  last  rem- 
nant of  its  U.S.  silver  and  flatware 
manufacturing  operation  this  month. 
And  look  at  the  "silver"  on  the  Yan- 
kee Silversmith's  tables:  stainless 
steel  stamped  "Taiwan." 

The  spirit  of  old  Meriden  now  be- 
longs to  a  clutch  of  old-timers,  local 
historians  and  antiquarians  who  reli- 
giously preserve  the  town's  past  in 
collections  of  yellowing  photos,  an- 
cestral portraits,  pieces  of  silverplate 
rubbed  to  a  mellow  glow  over  genera- 
tions, and  historic  buildings.  But  with 
all  the  evidence  of  atrophy  here- 
abouts, history  has  by  no  means  de- 
serted Meriden. 

Here  you  can  see  close  up  some  of 
the  striking  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  industrial  America  over  the 
past  generation.  Although  the  picture 
is  hardly  pretty,  it  nonetheless  re- 
mains dynamic.  Superficially,  Meri- 
den has  fallen  into  stagnation.  The 
deteriorating  buildings,  the  marginal 
retail  businesses,  the  abandoned  fac- 
tories and  proliferating  social  service 
agencies  all  testify  to  that.  Less  obvi- 
ous is  the  underlying  vitality:  the 
shifting  demographics  together  with 
the  emergence  of  new  business  based 
on  service  or  technology,  or  both. 

Insilco  is  only  one  of  many  big  U.S. 
manufacturers  to  withdraw  entirely, 


or  almost  entirely,  from  the  business- 
es that  enriched  them  in  the  final 
stages  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Meriden,  as  a  result,  has  become  just 
one  of  many  key-industry  towns  dealt 
a  near-mortal  blow  by  the  decline  in 
manufacturing.  The  place,  like  many 
other  northeastern  cities,  has  greatly 
changed  its  character.  Its  work  force 
has  been  repopulated.  The  new  Meri- 
den is  incongruous:  more  white-col- 
lar, perhaps  better-paid  employees  in 
new  technology-based  businesses, 
contrasted  with  Puerto  Rican  fam- 
ilies, some  arriving  40  years  ago,  who 
at  one  time  found  work  readily  in 
thriving  factories;  a  few  entrepreneurs 
with  creative  ideas  for  exploiting  the 
city's  great  undervalued  asset,  its  sur- 
plus of  sturdy  but  neglected  homes 
and  industrial  buildings. 

Many  of  those  buildings  seem  des- 
tined to  become  white  elephants: 
New  industry  doesn't  need  the  exten- 
sive floor  space  that  assembly  lines 
once  demanded.  Even  a  cavernous  In- 


Thousands  of 
workers  once  made 
International 
silverplate  in  the 
now  abandoned 
factory  above. 
International's 
modern,  300,000- 
square -foot  factory 
and  headquarters  at 
left  is  now  also 
nearly  abandoned 
and  is  for  sale. 
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mational  Silver  manufacturing 
ant  built  as  recently  as  1968,  with 
)0,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  sits 
most  empty.  Its  machines  and  tools 
ere  sold  or  shipped  to  Puerto  Rico  as 
ternational  failed  at  converting  the 
ant  itself  to  producing  oil  drilling 
id  defense  equipment.  "It's  up  for 
le  or  lease,"  says  Don  Harper,  presi- 
:nt  of  Insilco.  Yet  he  has  little  hope 
disposing  of  the  plant  for  blue-col- 
r  assembly-line  production  even  at  a 
stress  price.  Local  labor,  he  says,  is 
oo  heavily  unionized.  We  were  pay- 
g  $13.35  an  hour  for  unskilled  labor 
hen  we  shut  down  here." 


At  Insilco  fundamental  change  has 
been  in  the  works  for  nearly  30  years. 
Until  1955  International  Silver  (it 
didn't  become  Insilco  until  1969) 
made  little  other  than  silverplate,  in 
and  around  Meriden.  It  was  about  that 
time  that  foreign  stainless  steel  and 
flatware  imports,  produced  by  much 
less  expensive  labor,  began  cutting 
noticeably  into  International's  sales. 
In  response,  International  turned  to 
making  stainless.  But  of  greater  sig- 
nificance, it  began  moving  the  finan- 
cial assets  accumulated  by  its  silver 
business  over  the  years  into  other 
businesses.  Its  first  acquisition  was 


Times  Wire  and  Cable,  a  little  coaxial 
cable  outfit  in  New  York  City. 

Two  years  later,  in  1957,  a  young 
manager  by  the  name  of  Durand  B. 
Blatz  appeared  in  Meriden  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  Craig  Munson,  then  Inter- 
national's chief  executive  officer.  The 
two  talked  a  long  time  about  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  silverware 
business  and  agreed  on  a  crash  course 
of  diversification  to  keep  Internation- 
al growing.  Blatz  was  hired,  as  con- 
troller. Now,  26  years  later,  the  diver- 
sification continues  apace,  and  Blatz 
presides  over  it  as  Insilco's  chairman. 

In  1955  more  than  6,000  people  in 
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"The  wells  at  this  Southern  Pacific 
test  site  are  producing  something  as 
valuable  as  oil:  not  water" 


ea  :he  Salton  Sea  in  California's 
tip  ial  Valley,  a  power  plant  is  gener- 
in  10,000  kilowatts  of  electricity.  Its 
ieny  source  is  underground  water, 
sal  i  by  nature  to  525°  Fahrenheit. 
S]  cial  separators  convert  the  hot 
at;  to  steam,  which  is  piped  to  gen- 
at  :s  nearby.  The  cooled  water  is 
er  reated  and  pumped  back  into  the 


ground  to  be  reheated  by  the  earth's 
molten  core.  As  this  cycle  is  repeated, 
the  water  will  rise  again  and  again, 
bringing  new  energy  with  it. 

The  power  plant  is  the  first  stage  of 
a  program  to  harness  one  of  America's 
largest  geothermal  resources  —  a  re- 
source rivaling  the  energy  potential  of 
all  the  oil  in  Alaska's  North  Slope. 


Rights  to  this  energy  field  were 
originally  held  by  Southern  Pacific. 
To  develop  it,  we  entered  into  a  partn 
ship  with  Union  Oil  Company  of 
California  and  Southern  California 
Edison  Company.  Because  the  sub- 
surface water  is  much  saltier  than 
sea  water  and  laden  with  corrosive 
chemicals,  a  whole  new  technol- 


Wind  power  is  among  the  alternate  energy  sources  Sout 
Paci  fic  is  exploring.  The  company  will  soon  have  a  "Jam 
like  this  on  its  land,  generating  30.000  kilowatts  of  electri 


ogy  had  to  be  perfected  to  make  the 
production  of  electricity  economicall 
feasible. 

But  it  was  well  worth  the  effort. 
The  Salton  Sea  energy  field  decreasi 
America's  reliance  on  foreign  oil.  Unl 
fossil  fuel  deposits,  it's  a  renewable  re 
source.  And  the  plant  discharges  no 
smoke  into  the  atmosphere.  The  clou 
of  vapor  that  rise  from  it  are  clean 
steam,  and  fields  of  famous  Imperial 
Valley  lettuce  thrive  just  a  few  yards 
away. 

The  demonstration  generator  at  th 
Salton  Sea  is  operating  so  successful 
that  output  will  increase  to  50,000 
kilowatts  in  the  next  few  years,  and 
to  460,000  kilowatts  shortly  thereafte 

While  this  resource  is  being  devel 
oped,  Southern  Pacific  is  moving  ahe 
on  many  other  energy  fronts.  We're 
active  in  coal  and  oil.  And  exploring 
ternate  energy  sources  like  small  sea 
hydroelectric  plants,  wind  power,  an 
the  production  of  ethanol  fuel  from 
organic  waste  matter. 

As  extensive  as  these  activities 
are,  they  remain  only  a  small  part  of 
Southern  Pacific— a  diversified  com 
pany  with  substantial  interests  in 
transportation,  real  estate  and  develc 
ment,  insurance,  agriculture,  printir 
pipelines,  equipment  leasing  and  fort 

We  began  life  as  the  railroad  that 
opened  the  West,  more  than  a  hundi 
years  ago.  Since  then,  our  vision  has 
taken  us  far  beyond  the  reach  of  ou 
rails  and  the  dreams  of  our  founders. 
Nevertheless,  Southern  Pacific  rema 
today  what  it  was  in  1862:  a  young 
company  with  fresh  ideas,  bold  plan 
and  a  future  filled  with  promise. 

Southern  Pacif 


Official  sponsor  tor  the  1984  Olympic  Games 
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Yankee  peddlers 
once  loaded  their 
carts  with  goods 
made  in  Meriden, 
as  factories  sprang 
up  along  streams 
and  tracks.  Jobs  for 
everyone  brought 
workers  of  all 
faiths — thus,  the 
many  churches  that 
dominate  this 
aerial  view  along 
with  low-rent 
towers  for  old 
people. 


and  around  Meriden  worked  for  Inter- 
national. Today  the  number  has 
shrunk  to  a  handful  at  International's 
soon  to  be  shut  down  headquarters.  A 
grim  decline  on  the  face  of  it.  But 
consider:  International  was  evolving 
into  Insilco,  through  acquisition  and 
almost  every  form  of  modern  divesti- 
ture from  leveraged  buyouts  to  out- 
right cash  sales  to  simple  plant  shut- 
downs. In  the  process,  the  company 
exported  jobs  to  places  producing  old 
goods  competitively,  and  diverted  as- 
sets into  businesses  that  could  com- 
pete in  new  products  and  services. 
Insilco  today,  in  total,  employs  8,000 
people,  30%  more  than  old  Interna- 
tional Silver  ever  did. 

By  last  year  Insilco's  directors  had 
made  a  painful  decision:  to  sell  all 
that  remained  of  International  Silver 
and  some  affiliates  around  Meriden. 
In  1979  Charles  Carson,  an  entrepre- 
neur who  owns  Alladin  Plastics  and 
other  things,  had  leased  Internation- 
al's Webster  Wilcox  Holloware  divi- 
sion for  three  years  with  an  option  to 
buy.  "We  felt  the  union  might  make 
concessions  to  him  it  wouldn't  make 
for  us,"  says  Malcolm  Todd,  Insilco's 
treasurer.  But  recession  and  high  in- 
terest rates  forced  Carson  to  throw  in 
the  towel  after  two  years.  The 
Holloware  plant  closed. 

Other  attempts  at  divestiture 
worked  out.  International's  One  Way 
Tableware  (plastic)  was  sold  to  a  pri- 
vately held  company  in  Connecticut. 
M.A.  Jabbar  Malik,  controller  at  Inter- 
national's MRM  Industries,  formerly 
the  Meriden  Rolling  Mill,  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family  borrowed  money 
locally  to  buy  the  mill.  It  still  runs — 
making  key  blanks  and  brass  hard- 
ware— and  employs  225  people  in 


10?. 


Meriden,  35%  of  them  Puerto  Rican. 

The  biggest  divestitures  of  all  in- 
cluded that  of  International's  World 
Tableware  subsidiary.  In  a  leveraged 
buyout  aided  by  Merrill  Lynch,  it  has 
reemerged  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  new 
American  Silver  Co.  It  has  taken  over 
all  of  International's  restaurant  and 
hotel  hollowware  and  flatware  (in- 


cluding the  Taiwanese  operation  that 
made  the  Yankee  Silversmith's  flat- 
ware). The  buyout  keeps  90  jobs  in  the 
Meriden  area,  including  those  of  25 
silverworkers,  15  distribution  and 
warehouse  employees  and  50  others, 
mainly  clerical  and  administrative. 
Meanwhile,  Insilco  has  worked  out  a 
deal  in  which  Katy  Industries  will  ac- 
quire, among  other  things,  Interna- 
tional's name,  most  of  its  patterns, 
inventories  of  sterling  silver,  silver- 
plate  and  stainless  hollowware  and  a 
manufacturing  plant  in  Puerto  Rico 
that  mainly  makes  sterling. 

Why  is  Katy  eager  to  buy  what  In- 
silco wants  to  discard?  Katy  already 
owns  Wallace,  a  smallish  silverplate 
and  sterling  manufacturer  in  Walling- 
ford,  near  Meriden.  "The  two  together 
bring  economies  of  scale,"  says  Wil- 
iam  Murphy,  chief  financial  officer  of 
Katy.  Just  as  important,  Katy  got  a 
good  price.  The  upshot:  more  jobs 
saved,  for  now.  If  International  is  de- 
serting the  silver  business,  the  silver 
business  is  not  deserting  Meriden. 
Not  entirely. 
Still,  even  a  casual  stroll  around 


Wreckers  (above) 
demolish  a  small 
commercial 
building  near 
downtown  Meriden. 
Blocks  away  ( right ) 
Southern  New 
England  Telephone 
prepares  ground  for 
a  statewide 
customer  repair 
center. 


NATURAL  SELECTION. 

Canon  copiers.  They  follow  in  a  natural  order. 
From  basic  compacts  to  compact  systems. 
To  clearly  answer  specific  needs. 


Canon 

Canon  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  Copier  Products  Division 

One  Canon  Plaza.  Lake  Success,  New  York  11042 


For  more  information,  call  loll  tree  1-800-526-7443  Ext.  321  (in  New  Jersey  800-522-4503  Ext  321). 
Or  write  Canon  U  S  A..  Inc.,  PO  Bo*  5023,  Clifton  N  J  07015 

I  d  like  more  information  about  □  NP-120.  □  NP-125,  □  NP-210,  □  NP-270  Series,  □  NP-300  Series,  □  NP-400  Serie 
O  PC-10  20,  □  FAX-31.  □  FAX-300  Series 


1983  Canon  U  S  A  Inc 


(82)  FO  1205 


jpm  generation  to  generation, 
diabetes  is  carried  on  by  the 
inevitable  force  of  genetic  predestination. 
But  I  pjohn  is  working  to  change 
that  destiny. 


Since  the  1950s.  The 
Upjohn  Company  has  heen 
developing  medicines  to  help 
the  diabetic.  Our  first  oral 
anti-diahetes  drug  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  field.  Since 
then  we've  heen  in  the  fore- 
front of  treatment  for 
Type  II  diabetes,  which 
affects  more  than  85$  of  all 


diabetics. 

But  to 
the  people  at  Upjohn,  hi 
care  reaches  far  beyond 
ing  people  live  with  disr 
We'd  like  to  see  everyom 
living  without  it. 

Through  our  Chine- 
hamster  colony,  the  only 
in  the  U.S.  devoted  solflj 


:js  research,  we  have 
significant  discoveries 
.he  relationship  he- 
diahetes  and  nutrition, 
id  recent  research  has 
that  instead  of  having 
uate  insulin  levels, 
iiabetics  in  fact  have 
uate  levels  of  insulin 
ars— tiny  mechanisms 


on  cells  that  are  supposed 
to  detect  and  grasp  insulin 
from  the  blood. 

So  Upjohn  scientists 
are  working  to  find  ways  to 
increase  these  receptors  in 
diabetics  so  their  bodies 
can  take  full  advantage  of 
the  insulin  which  is  there. 

The  job  of  The  Upjohn 


Company  is  never  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo. 

For  nearly  100  years, 
we've  searched  for  new 
answers  to  help  improve  the 
quality  of  life.  And  search- 
ing for  more  will  make 
our  second  century  of 
caring  even  more  exciting 
than  the  first. 


For  booklet  "What  You  Should 
Know  About  Diabetes,"  write 
CARING,  Department  D  F, 
RO.  Box  2497, 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49003. 

Upjohn 


Meriden  reveals  a  town  in  some  trou- 
ble. Big  change  has  never  come  easy. 
Downtown,  where  millworkers,  fore- 
men and  their  bosses  once  lived  and 
shopped,  and  where  noon  factory 
whistles  blew  and  workers  once 
played  baseball  at  Insilco  Field  be- 
tween shifts,  a  few  smaller  mill- 
workers'  houses  are  boarded  up.  State- 
ly old  mansions  have  been  divided 
into  20  or  more  apartments  for  ten- 
ants who  are  mainly  Puerto  Rican.  It's 
quieter  downtown,  without  the  ball- 
field  and  the  factory  whistles.  Nearby, 
a  shopping  mall  has  been  standing 
vacant,  its  retail  tenants  forced  out  by 
low  volume  and  high  theft. 

Even  with  the  unpleasant  sights, 
livings  are  being  made  and  lives  are 
being  lived.  Part  of  a  huge  downtown 
factory  that  once  made  1847  Rogers 
Bros,  silverplate,  International's  best- 
selling  brand,  is  now  a  medical  center. 
Yet  in  the  yard  behind,  the  scent  of 
marijuana  drifts  from  the  direction  of 
a  cluster  of  teenagers.  Downtown,  the 
faces  are  Latin  or  old,  or  both.  The 
proportion  of  residents  older  than  65 
has  steadily  increased.  By  the  time 
Insilco  closed  the  bulk  of  its  oper- 
ations here,  the  average  age  of  its  em- 
ployees was  57.  Many,  now  pen- 
sioned, remain  in  Meriden. 


This  old  photograph 
came  from  Eleanor 
Dossin,  a  retired 
Meriden  teacher. 
The  home  of  Walter 
Hubbard,  it 
overlooked  his 
Meriden  kerosene 
lamp  factory. 
Today,  (right)  it's 
broken  into  more 
than  20  units. 


Between  elderly  non-Hispanics  and 
the  Puerto  Ricans  there  is  tension. 
The  elderly  are  fearful  of  muggings 
and  believe  that  Puerto  Ricans  come 
to  Meriden  to  collect  unemployment 
insurance. 

"People  don't  like  what's  happen- 
ing to  their  town,"  says  Magali 
Kupfer,  whose  family  moved  to  Meri- 
den from  Puerto  Rico  in  1947.  "This 
is  a  standoffish  town."  It  was  better  in 
the  old  days,  she  says.  International 
was  booming,  and  there  were  jobs  for 
everybody.  Then,  she  says,  "No  one 
paid  any  attention  to  us.  You  didn't 
feel  any  discrimination,  and  everyone 
worked  hard."  Her  father  and  her 


mother  both  landed  jobs  at  Interna- 
tional Silver  earning  $100  a  week  do- 
ing piecework  buffing  jobs.  By  the  ear- 
ly 1950s  International  employed  15% 
of  the  locals,  mainly  in  the  downtown 
plant  called  "The  Big  Shop." 

Now  an  educational  center  serves 
jobless  Puerto  Ricans  and  others,  but 
it  has  been  impossible  to  find  jobs  for 
those  trained  in  machine  work.  The 
center  has  had  better  results  in  elec- 
tronics. "In  the  first  class  we  placed 
15  people  in  jobs  who  were  on  wel- 
fare," says  Kupfer,  director  of  the 
center.  "Still,  how  can  you  live  and 
support  kids  on  $3.75  an  hour?" 
Yet,  she  goes  on,  "Lots  of  Puerto 
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Is  business  the  only  important  thing 
|y|0  in  Bill  Kanaga's  life? 


Villiam  S.  Kanaga  is  Chairman  of 
Arthur  Young  International,  one 
>f  the  world's  largest  accounting, 
ax,  and  consulting  firms.  His 
rganization  has  offices  in  85 
American  cities  and  68  foreign 
iountries,  with  some  23,000 
|ersonnel  world-wide. 

fou  might  think  that  business 
Las  the  only  important  thing  in 
5x11  Kanaga's  life.  But  it  isn't. 

Of  course  I  love  what  I  do,"  he 
ays,  "but  the  daily  pressures  of 
Jusiness  and  family  life  don't 
lhange  just  because  you  are 
uccessful.  There  are  times  when 
he  problems  are  so  tough  I  just 
on't  see  the  solutions. 

That 's  why  t  he  most  important 
hing  in  my  life  is  my  personal 
iith  in  God.  I  never  let  a  day  pass 
/ithout  turning  to  His  Word  for 
uidance  and  help — and  to  find 
/hat  I  need  to  carry  me  through, 
le  has  said,  'I  am  the  Light  of  the 
Vorld.  So  if  you  follow  me,  you 
/on't  be  stumbling  through  the 
arkness,  for  living  light  will  flood 

our  path.'  "*         'John  8: 12  (Living Bible) 


God's  love  and  power  are  at  work 
in  Bill  Kanaga's  life.  And  you  can 
enjoy  God's  love,  and  experience 
His  wonderful  guidance  and  power, 
in  your  own  life. 

"Power  for  Living"-yours  FREE! 

An  illustrated  paperback  book 
entitled  Power  for  Living  has  just 
been  published.  It  will  show  you 
how  to  find  unfailing  courage  and 
guidance,  along  witb  the  inner 
strength  to  face  the  problems  we 
all  encounter  in  the  course  of  daily 
living.  Best  of  all,  it  will  start  you 
on  the  way  to  t  he  most  joyous 
experience  any  human  being 
can  know — a  personal  relationship 
with  God. 

To  get  your  FREE  copy  of  Power 
for  Living,  mail  the  coupon — or, 
for  faster  service,  call  the  toll-free 
number  below.  No  one  will  visit 
you  or  try  to  sell  you  anything, 
either  by  mail  or  by  phone.  And 
no  contributions  will  be  solicited 
or  accepted. 

Act  NOW  to  get  your  FREE  copy  of 
Power  for  Living.  It  can  turn  your 
life  around. 


\ 


Mail  this  coupon  for  your 


copy  of  "Power  for  Living." 

Please  send  my  FREE 
copy  of  Power  for  Living. 
I  understand  this  is  a  no- 
risk,  no-obligation  offer. 
Power  for  Living  is  mine  to 
keep  absolutely  FREE... 
with  no  strings  attached. 


Mail  to: 

Power  for  Living,  P.O.  Box  34370,  Omaha,  NB  68134 


{Please  type  or  print  clearly) 


dty. 


State 


.Zip. 


NO  CONTRIBUTIONS 
\  SOLICITED  OR  ACCEPTED.        Pj^fff  «  / 


For  your  FREE  copy  of  Power  for  Living 


Call  Toil-Free  1-800-247-8300 


Presented  as  a  public  service  by  The  Arthur  S.  DeMoss  Foundation  to  celebrate  The  Year  of  The  Bible 
as  proclaimed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  President  Reagan. 


Joel  Schiavone, 
shown  below  on 
Main  Street  would 
restore  downtown 
Meriden  and  add  a 
few  trees  and 
fountains.  Existing 
merchants  like 
Robert  Clements 
( left )  are  furious. 
"We  don't  need  a 
candle  store, "  says 
one. 


Ricans  with  25  years  at  International 
are  retired  with  good  benefits." 

By  and  large,  the  pensioners  and 
others  stay  in  Meriden  because  they 
want  to.  In  a  recent  survey  done  for 
the  town's  development  council,  68% 
of  respondents  had  lived  in  Meriden 
for  more  than  20  years.  Real  estate 
agents  say  that  demand  for  housing  in 
Meriden  is  picking  up  with  new  in- 
v,  but  despite  the  shift  in  em- 
ployment from  blue-collar  and  un- 


skilled jobs  to  technical,  engineering 
and  service,  there  has  been  no  blitz  of 
house-selling.  Instead,  more  residents 
are  commuting  farther  to  work,  in 
Hartford  and  elsewhere.  Others  are 
commuting  to  Meriden.  One  of  the 
larger  new  technical  employers  is 
Canberra  Industries,  a  maker  of  scien- 
tific instruments  and  operator  of 
medical  laboratories.  It  moved  to 
Meriden  in  the  late  1960s  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  space  available.  Canberra 


now  occupies  three  Meriden  build-j 
ings  in  which  it  employs  900  people. 

The  availability  of  housing  has 
helped  make  suburban  Meriden  a 
prospering  bedroom  community  dej 
spite  the  downtown  decline.  The 
commuters  travel  as  far  as  New  York 
City,  two  hours  away,  to  shop  and 
entertain  themselves,  sometimes 
even  to  work.  The  shift  from  manu^ 
facturing  to  service,  in  fact,  is  creating 
suburban  traffic  jams. 

Blue-collar  workers  used  to  play  at 
downtown  Insilco  Field.  Insilco  ex- 
ecutives now  jog  at  lunchtime  along 
the  grassy  margins  of  suburban  Rei 
search  Parkway.  So  do  executives  ol 
other  technical  and  service  firms.  Yet 
downtown  is  not  going  entirely  unex- 
ploited.  Canberra,  the  medical  tech- 
nology firm,  will  take  over  the  aban- 
doned mall.  Hundreds  of  people  will] 
be  transferred  or  hired  to  work  there. 
"Think  what  it  will  do  for  downtown! 
businesses,"  says  Carter  White,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Record-Journal. 

The  effect  of  Canberra's  expansion, 
however,  pales  in  contrast  to  a  plan  ol 
Joel  Schiavone's,  a  well-to-do  New  Ha- 
ven real  estate  developer.  Schiavonei 
wants  to  buy  and  redevelop  more  than 
six  downtown  blocks  of  Meriden. 
Schiavone  would  restore  parts  of  the 
area  and  create  park-like  malls  of  bou- 
tique-ish  shops.  Antique  lighting  fix- 
tures and  trees  would  be  used  to  at- 
tempt to  create  an  old-time  Meriden  to 
fulfill  the  fantasies  of  Meriden's  new 
white-collar  workers.  Schiavonei 
would  add  open-space  stages  for  stringj 
quartet  concerts  and  other  entertain-j 
ment.  The  plan  has  aroused  intense! 
opposition  from  some  property  own-! 
ers,  existing  businessmen  and  tenantsi 
in  the  apartment  buildings  that  Schia- 
vone would  upgrade  or  destroy.  Ban- 
ners on  buildings  in  the  neighborhood! 
blare:  "Leave  Me  Alone  Schiavone."  jl 

"Schiavone  is  in  cahoots  with  the; 
city,  and  I  can  hardly  get  through  a 
building  permit  these  days  to  make| 
my  own  renovations,"  grouses  Joel 
Lagana  Jr.,  who  owns  a  low-priced  fur- 
niture and  appliance  store,  Liberty  La- 
gana. "What  does  Meriden  need  with 
a  candle  store?  We're  not  getting  anv 
tourists  here.  We're  selling  thingsi 
that  local  people  want  and  need." 

Schiavone,  in  fact,  would  recreate 
much  of  downtown  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Yankee  Silversmith  Inn  and  its  next- 
door  neighbor,  the  Silversmith  Coun- 
try Shoppe.  Odd,  though.  The  shop, 
one  of  the  few  gift  shops  around,  has| 
big  displays  of  candles,  glassware  and 
books.  But  no  silver.  "I  understand 
this  used  to  be  a  big  silver  center,'" 
says  a  very  young  clerk,  "but  thev 
don't  make  silver  here  anymore."  ■ 
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To  make  the  right  connections, 

look  to  the  investment  banking  service 

with  connections  all  over  the  world. 


Today  you  need  connections  to  get  ahead.  And  Bank  of  America's 
nvestment  banking  group  can  help  you  make  them.  Our  global 
letwork  and  multi-currency  finance  experience  give  us  ready  access 
:o  world  financial  markets,  plus  a  worldwide  presence  few  banks 
:an  match. 

As  advisors,  our  expertise  can  guide  you  through  complex  project 
financings,  mergers,  acquisitions,  and  divestitures.  As  financial  special- 
sts,  we  syndicate  loans;  structure,  manage  and  distribute  Eurobond 
issues;  arrange  private  placements;  and  offer  an  extensive  leasing 
Dperation.  We're  active  traders  in  the  world  money  markets.  And  we 
:an  combine  investment  and  commercial  banking  instruments  to 
:reate  unique  funding  packages. 

Whether  you  need  capital  or  just  capital  ideas,  look  to  Bank  of 
\merica.  Call  your  Account  Officer  or  our  investment  banking  office 
I  New  York  (212)  907-7746,  San  Francisco  (415)  622-1698,  London  (01) 
236-5266,  Hong  Kong  5-2676666,  or  Tokyo  (81)  (3)  214-6942 .  Make  us 
[he  first  connection  to  your  future  connections  all  over  the  world. 

Look  to  the  Leader.™ 


BANKof  AMERICA 


Riding  on  ai 


They  say  the! 
lighter  cars  ride  like  yesterday's! 
said,  "Is  that  so?"  and  went  on  t«i 
suspension  system.  So  even  lighl 
and  ride  like  a  dream.  See  how 
don't  listen  to  what  "they"  say? 


st  no  way  to  make  today's 
cars.  But  Goodyear  engineers 
e  air  springs  for  a  computerized 
:an  corner  like  a  running  back 
i  make  things  better  when  you 


good/year 


The  Money  Men 


If  its  high  quality,  Mike  Milken  isn't  inter 
ested.  He  figures  low  quality  pays  better. 


The  king 
of  the  BBs 


By  Ben  We  her  man 


Considering  that  he's  neither  a 
rock  star  nor  a  negligence  law- 
yer, Michael  R.  Milken  is  do- 
ing pretty  well  for  himself.  He  may 
not  be  the  highest-paid  executive  in 
the  U.S.,  but  for  age  37  he's  not  doing 
too  badly.  Forbes  figures  that  Milken 
earned  well  over  $2  million  last  year 


without  stock  options — and  we  are 
being  conservative.  His  employer:  the 
Wall  Street  investment  house  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert,  Inc. 

Milken  makes  a  lot  more  money 
than  his  nominal  boss.  "I'm  36th 
from  the  top  in  pay  with  this  firm," 
says  Drexel's  chairman  and  CEO, 
Robert  Linton,  "and  I'm  quite  happy 
with  the  arrangement." 


What's  he  happy  about?  What  kini 
of  job  is  worth  all  that  money?  Milkej 
runs  a  staff  of  125  in  Los  Angeles 
underwriting  and  trading  high-yield 
low-rated  corporate  bonds.  Nothiru 
gilt-edged.  These  are  bonds  owed  b| 
companies  in  trouble  or  just  gettinl 
started.  Is  there  money  in  this  stufj 
Must  be.  People  who  know  say  tha 
each  of  Milken's  35  professional  stafi 
ers  makes  about  $150,000  a  yeaj 
some  much  more.  As  a  group  the  12| 
cost  Drexel  Burnham  something  lik 
$8  million  a  year.  Nobody  pays  ou 
money  like  that  if  it  doesn't  com| 
back  with  interest. 

And  get  it  back  the  firm  does.  Al 
though  a  diversified  investmen 
house,  Drexel  Burnham  makes  its  bi 
money  in  trading  and  underwriting 
and  trading  and  underwriting  ar) 
what  Milken's  operation  is  all  about 
It  was  the  lead  or  sole  manager  foj 
two-thirds  of  the  $6.4  billion  of  B0 
rated  and  B-rated  bonds  or  bond-wan 
rant  units  brought  to  market  in  th.il 
country  during  the  first  ten  months  o 
this  year.  That  $4.2  billion  compare! 
with  $491  million  for  second-plao 
Bear,  Stearns  &  Co.  and  $472  millioi 
for  third-place  First  Boston. 


Drexel  liunihatn's  Michael  R,  Milken 

What  kind  of  job  is  worth  all  that  money? 


A/hole  new  class  of  cars  for  1984 


THE  CHRYSLER  E  CLASS 


le  most  technologically  advanced  luxury  cars  Chrysler  has 
ver  built- including  our  most  affordable  full-sized  sedan. 


Just  when  it  seemed  that  roomy,  comfortable  cars  were  about 
isappear,  Chrysler  engineered  a  luxury  surprise:  the  Chrysler  E 
ii  A  new  class  of  roomy,  comfortable  cars  with  high  mileage 

luxury  for  today. 

And  for  1984,  the  new  Chrysler  technology  has  further  im- 
'ed  the  E  Class.  The  E  Class  Sedan,  the  New  Yorker  and 
olive  Sedan  are  quieter  and  more  comfortable,  with  even  better 
efficiency  and  performance.  And  for  1984  you  can  add  turbo- 

technology's  new  way  to  achieve  extra  performance. 

Plush  riding  comfort  for  six  passengers. 

Chrysler's  most  affordable  full-sized  sedan  is  the  six-passenger 
'-wheel  drive  E  Class  Sedan.  With  automatic  transmission, 


power  steering,  new  electronic  fuel  injection  and  the  electronic 
message  center,  all  standard,  the  E  Class  offers  outstanding 
Chrysler  value.  No  wonder  four  of  every  ten  of  its  buyers  switched 
from  a  GM  or  Ford  car  during  1983  Model  Year.** 

Chrysler's  5  year/50,000  mile  Protection  Plan. 

We  believe  E  Class  luxury  should  last,  so  we  give  you  5  years  or 
50,000  miles  protection  on  engine  and  powertrain,  and  outer  body 
rust-through  protection^  Ford,  GM  and  the  imports  don't  give  you 
that.  Ask  yourself  why  they  don't.  Buckle  up  for  safety. 


35  hwv  25 


EPA 
EST 
MPGtt 


$9,565' 


The  E  Class.  A  Product  of  The  New  Chrysler  Technology. 


ifcvailability.  See  dealer  for  details.  "New  Vehicle  Delivery  Report:  Trade  In  Summary  t5  Years/50,000  milej,  whichever  comes  first.  Limited  warranty  Excludes 
■Deductible  applies.  Ask  for  details  TtBase  2  2  EFI  engine  Use  EPA  estimated  MPG  for  comparison.  Actual  mileage  may  vary  depending  on  speed,  trip  length 
v^ather.  HWY  mileage  probably  less.  CA.  ests  lower  Not  avail  on  Exec  Sedan.  "E  Class  base  sticker  price.  Taxes  title  and  destination  charges  extra 


The  Money  Men 


i  :  1 


But  why  Los  Angeles?  Simple.  At  6 
a.m.  there,  it's  9  a.m.  in  New  York,  so 
there  are  another  three  hours  added  to 
the  business  day.  That's  one  of  the 
reasons  Milken  was  able  to  persuade 
Drexel  Burnham  to  let  him  move 
West  five  years  ago. 

And  why  junk  bonds?  Because,  Mil- 
ken argues — and  a  lot  of  smart  outside 
research  supports  his  position — so- 
called  junk  bonds  are  actually  a  pretty 
safe  investment,  where  the  extra  yield 
more  than  compensates  for  the  slight 
increase  in  risk.  From  the  start  of 
1977  through  Sept.  30,  1983,  Milken's 
276  high-yield  new  issues,  represent- 
ing $14.55  billion  in  principal 
amount,  outperformed  Treasurys  by 
5.19%  compounded  annually.  And 
don't  sneer  at  5.19%.  "After  eight 
years,  a  portfolio  that  earns  a  5.19% 
incremental  return  will  be  worth  50% 
more,"  points  out  Larry  Post,  one  of 
Milken's  analysts. 

Do  any  of  Milken's  issues  ever  get 
in  trouble?  Plenty  of  them  do,  but 
many  more  do  not.  Says  Post:  "More 
than  nine  out  of  ten  companies  that 
get  into  financial  difficulty  find  ways 
to  survive,"  by  cutting  overhead, 
shutting  inefficient  plants,  changing 
management,  merging  or  simply  lean- 
ing on  the  unions.  What  happens  if 
one  of  the  ratings  agencies  lowers 
your  rating?  Good,  says  Post.  That 
puts  the  price  down  and  creates  a 
buying  opportunity. 

For  example,  says  Robert  Davidow, 
another  analyst  on  Milken's  team, 
there  is  Documation,  a  company  that 
makes  high-speed  printers  for  com- 
puters. A  sound  product,  but  the  com- 
pany overextended  itself  several  years 
ago  and  had  to  merge  into  Storage 
Technology.  Its  bonds  fell  to  45  and 
then  rose  to  90  after  the  merger  (and  a 
market  rally).  Or  take  Savin  Corp., 
which  ran  short  of  capital  and  had  to 
turn  to  Canadian  Development  Corp. 
for  $75  million  of  new  equity.  Its 
bonds  rose  about  8  points  the  day  the 
deal  was  announced. 

To  be  sure,  finding  diamonds  like 
that  in  the  ashes  takes  considerably 
more  complex  analysis  than  ordinary 
bond  research,  where  the  ratio  of  earn- 
ings to  debt  service  requirements 
plays  the  major  role.  In  fact,  analyzing 
high-yield,  low-quality  bonds  is  more 
like  analyzing  stocks.  It  requires  a 
detailed  look  at  all  aspects  of  the  com- 
pany, including  management,  prod- 
uct, balance  sheet,  earnings  trends  and 
cash  flow.  "When  a  company  is  in 
trouble,  it  is  also  critical  to  analyze  its 
relationship  with  the  banking  com- 
munity to  determine  that  credit  will 
continue  to  flow,"  says  Post.  "You 
might  check  customers,  suppliers, 


even  trade  publications." 

Milken  was  born  in  Los  Angeles, 
came  East  to  get  a  graduate  degree 
from  the  Wharton  School  and  then 
took  a  job  at  Philadelphia's  Main  Line 
firm  Drexel  Harriman  Ripley,  Inc.J 
predecessor  of  today's  Drexel  Burn-i 
ham.  By  the  time  of  the  merger  in 
1976,  he  was  already  dealing  in  high-i 
yield  securities.  Two  years  later,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  32,  he  talked  Drexeli 
into  moving  the  department  and  IS 
analysts,  salesmen  and  traders  to  the 
West  Coast,  whose  freewheeling  at-i 
mosphcre  seems  congenial  to  a  free-^ 
wheeling  operation  like  this. 

While  continuing  to  concentrate  on) 
public  offerings  of  high-yield  bonds,i 
Milken's  organization  has  also  dond 
some  diversification  of  its  own.  In 
now  provides  advice  to  bankrupt 
companies;  arranges  and  finances  lev4 
eraged  buyouts;  trades  high-yield  pre- 
ferred stock,  some  common  stock  and) 
Eurobonds;  deals  in  unrated  commer-i 
cial  paper;  and  does  private  placen 
ments.  A  recent  effort  to  expand  con-i 
vertible  debenture  activity,  unden 
Gary  Winnick,  is  paying  off.  With  al- 
most $1  billion  underwritten  in  con- 
vertibles so  far  this  year,  Drexel  Burn-| 
ham  now  leads  the  industry  by  a  good 
measure. 

But  mainly  Milken  likes  to  stick  to 
bargain-counter  merchandise,  chiefly 
bonds.  Last  February,  for  example,  in 
a  12-day  period  his  office  did  11  new 
issues  covering  $750  million  in  prin- 
cipal amount.  Included  was  a  silver- 
indexed  bond  of  Sunshine  Mining,  a 
variable-rate  note  of  Gelco,  a  bond- 
warrant  unit  financing  for  Petro-Lew-' 
is,  a  preferred  stock  for  Philadelphia! 
Electric  and  two  convertible  issues  for) 
Computer  Consoles  and  Kinder-Care 
Learning  Centers. 

You  don't  hold  on  to  65%  of  a  high- 
ly competitive  market  like  this  unlessl 
you  work  at  it.  Forbes  looked  in  on 
Milken's  operation  recently.  It  was  5 
a.m.  in  the  six-story  building  on  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard  that  houses  Milken's 
operation.  Mike  Milken  has  asked  ev- 
eryone to  come  in  "a  little  early" — 
that  is,  half  an  hour  earlier.  In  Mil- 
ken's shop  the  normal  workday  is) 
5:30  a.m.  to  6  or  7  p.m.  Twelve  hours, 
at  least. 

For  all  this  grueling  pace,  Milken 
says  he  hasn't  lost  a  single  staffer  of 
his  original  group  or  of  the  large 
number  of  professionals  he  has  added 
since  coming  West.  The  money  is  one 
reason,  but  money  alone  won't  keepi 
people  happy.  Milken  also  runs  a  good 
show.  "We  have  a  great  team  spirit. 
It's  like  playing  for  the  Yankees  whenj 
Ruth  and  Gehrig  were  on  the  team," 
says  analyst  Davidow.  ■ 


Finding  diamonds  in  the 
ashes  takes  more  complex 
analysis  than  ordinary 
bond  research,  where  the 
ratio  of  earnings  to  debt 
service  plays  the  major 
role.  Analyzing  low-quality 
bonds  is  more  like  analyz- 
ing stocks. 


datched.  Matchless.  Lassale. 
"hinness  at  times  almost  two 
Lmensional;  born  of  highest 
uartz  technology. 

ier  Lassale  models  in  14K  and  18K  gold. 


SEIKO 
LAS  SALE 


3226 new  shareh 

to  make  Tram 


D  GAITHEH  •  C  GATES  •  t  GATZ .  D  GIBSON  •  6  GILBERT  •  R  GLENN  C  HAMPTON  •  0  HAAJO  ■  M  HARRIS  JR  ■  J  HOLDER  •  B  HOlllE 
E  GOEF  •  F  GOOCH  JR  •  J  GOOONIGHT  .  R  GOODWIN  ■  J  GOROV  H  HUFFER  •  A  JACKSON  ■  K  JACKSON -V  JFRNIJAN  JR  •  R  JOHNSON 
W  GRAYBEAL  •  E  GRIFFITH  ■  M  GAIMMETT  .  G  GRIZZLE  •  P  GUNTER   T  JOHNSON  •  J  JOLLEY  ■  G  KEENUM  •  B  KENORICK  • 


0  HALL ■  L  HALL •  R  HALL-*  HAMIITON-R  HAMMER -P  HAMMONDS 
J  HAMMONTREE  -  *  HANDKE  •  *  HARDISON  •  J  HAAKEY  ■  *  HAR- 
RINGTON-E  HARRIS -N  HARRIS* R  HARRIS-*  HARRIS -R  HARRISON 


F  LANDERS -J  LATHON-C  LESSLEY  •  I  LEWIS  •  J  LITTLEFIELD 
0  LITTRELL  •  W  LOGAN  •  E  MAGNESS  ■  M  MCCLAIN  •  G  MCCOY 
D  MCKEE-J  MCMAHAN-J  MEYERS-M  MILIEA-J  MUNCHER-C  NEAl 


D  MAATIN-G  MARTIN- J  MARTIN-W  MARTIN-L  MARZETT-W  MATNEY    W  ANDREWS  •  H  ATKINSON  •  E  BARAJAS  •  D  BARONE  •  J  BASSO 


W  MAY -A  MAYHUGH  ■  fl  MCCASLIN  •  L  MCCLUNG  •  L  MCGASKEY   D  BENDY  •  A  BERNASEK  •  L  BLANKENSHIP  •  R  BOJAN  •  G  BOLES  JR 


D  MUSGRAVE ■  M  MYERS-R  NASH •  I  NEWBY-P  NEWCOMB-L  NIB- 
LETT  •  G  NOWLIN-J  ODENJR-D  ORAVETZ-E  0S60N-R  OVERSTREET 
J  OWEN  •  J  OWENS  •  J  PACE  •  R  PATE  •  C  PATRICK  •  C  PAYNE 


F  ACOSTA  •  H  ACOSTA  •  P  ALEXANDER 
C  ALLISON  •  P  ALLISON  •  S  ANDERSON 
J  ANDRADE  •  S  ARENSON  *  H  ASKEW- A  AVILA 
M  8AIN-C  BALL •  L  BARTOLOMEI-M  BERKOFF 
J  BINIASZ  •  L  BRANDT  •  J  BROSH  -  S  8URGE 
L  BURMOOO-J  CANELAKES-S  CARO-V  CHAM- 
BERS-L  CHELTON-A  CHEW-T  COLLIEfl-E  COOK 
0  CORNELL-A  DAMICO-H  DARROW-J  DE BELLA 
A  DEFFEBACH-D  DELISLE-R  DEUERLEIN-M  OING- 
MAN  •  D  DONLEY  ■  P  DOUGLAS  •  A  ELIOPULOS 
G  ENO-M  FALCAO-B  FLEENOR-A  FODOR-J  FOX 
J  FRISCHKNECHT  •  B  GALLATIN  •  J  GENTRY 
B  GERARD-0  GLASSCOCKJR-fl  GOMEZ-M  GRAMLY 
D  GRANT  ■  C  GRAY  -  A  GRIGGS -J  HALL  •  G  HAMNER 
L  HAYOEN  •  P  HENDERSON  •  J  HENSLEY  •  S  HIGA 
M  HOFFMAN  ■  J  HOLLINGSWORTH  .  M  HOLSTE 
C  HOWARD  •  R  HUGHES  ■  B  JACKSON  •  I  JACKSON 
D  JENKINS-I  JETT-G  JOHNSON-fl  JOHNSON-D  JONES 
fl  JUKOFSKY  •  G  KASSNER  •  R  KEMP  •  I  KETTERING 
Y  KIM-F  KLAUS  •  E  KOZLO*  •  C  KROMER  •  B  LATHAM 
J  LATHAM -J  LEAMY  •  D  LEE  •  G  LEWIS  •  fl  LIVINGSTON 
L  LIZOTTE-X  LOGAN  •  M  LONBERGER  •  P  LONG -J  MAC- 
LEOD •  I  MALDONADO  •  M  MALNERITCH  •  C  MALONE 
0  MARSHALL  •  V  MARTINEZ  •  S  MCHALE  ■  A  MCCURTY 
D  MCLAUGHLIN  •  W  MESSMER  •  E  MILLER  ■  A  MIRANOA 
MIRES  •  J  MITCHELL  ■    MOSKOWITZ  •  L  MOTOMURA 
R  MUKAl  ■  P  MULDER  •  M  MUDIO  ■  A  MYERS  •  J  NELSON 
R  NEWCOMBE-W  OATES-C  OLSEN-L  PERflY-M  PHOENIX 
A  PICKUP -0  PORTER -J  POWERS'*  RAY  -M  RICHARDSON 
M  RILEY  •  D  RlPPL  •  D  RIVERA  ■  M  ROSALIE  •  B  SANCHEZ 

V  SCHOLL-A  SCHREIBMAN  ■  R  SCHULZE-K  SCHWAR 
T  SEMMER-S  SHIMAHARA-C  SINK-D  SLATERBARNINGHAM 
A  SLOAN -L  SMITH -fl  SMITH  ■  B  SOGAMOSO  •  0  STACEY 
C  STEWAAT-J  STEWART -D  SUNOVALL-R  SYKES'N  TAGINI 

V  TAN  •  B  TANNER  ■  P  TAYLOR  ■  B  THROOP  •  M  TIJUNAIT 
J  TORRES  •  G  TRAHAN-M  VINSON  •  T  VONHARTMANN 
M  VOSE-E  WHITE  .  R  WHITE  •  T  WHITTIKER  •  A  WILLIAMS 
0  WILLIAMS  ■  J  WILSON -M  WILSON -P  WILSON  •  M  YAM 
M  ZURBRIGGEN-H  ADAMSON  •  L  AESCHL1MAN  •  A  AHMAO 
fl  ALLMAN  •  E  ARAGON-l  ARCHULETA  .  H  BALLESTEROS 
A  BAYLON-D  BRANNON-R  BROWN -R  BUENO-J  BURCHAM 
M  CANDELARIA-E  CARRILLO-M  CASH.J  CIAFFA-L  CIMINO 
D  CLARK -D  COLLINS  ■£  CORDOVA  .P  CURTIS -F  CUTTER 
B  DAVENPORT  •  W  DAVIS  •  E  DEARMAN  •  P  DEVINE  •  N  Dl 

SALVO  •  J  OIAZ  •  R  OIAZ  •  J  OOANE  •  D  EGAN  •  W  EVANS  •  P  FAIN 
J  FERNANDEZ  ■  S  FRANCO  ■  R  FRIDLEY  •  A  FUENTES  •  C  GALINOO 
A  GAVELA-J  HADERLIE  ■  T  HART  •  M  HENNESSY  •  F  HENNING 
G  HENSLER-B  HILL  •  T  HILTON  •  W  HODGKISS-G  HOFFMAN 
D  JACKSON -P  KERR-H  LEE  •  R  LOEW-6  LONGLEY-R  LONNER 
J  LOPEZ  ■  F  MADRID  -K  MCKERNIE  •  P  MCNIFF  •  R  MENDOZA 
F  MERRIFlELD'R  MIRANDA'*  MOODY-V  MORTON-R  NAGAOKA-J  NAGY-fl  NARVAEZ-C  NEIGHBOURS'H  NISHINA-W  NORRIS-L  0  NEILL 
R  OGLE-D  ORTEGA. G  OATIZ-J  OVEREEM-A  PEREZ JR-L  PEAAY.J  PETTIT-R  POOLE-I  RAMIREZ- H  REEO-J  AETANA-G  ROBINSON-D  ROMERO 
j  ROMERO-S  ROUX-F  RUANO-E  RYAN-H  SANDSTROM-B  SANTO  •  R  SCHAFFER  •  M  SCHILLING  •  L  SCHULTZ-L  SHAFER  •  G  SORENSON 
S  SPRINGER •  T  STEVENS-J  STOKES-N  SUPPENBACH-H  SWENSON-I  TANJI-R  THOMPSON-J  TODD-K  TOOTHMAN-H  TORBES-W  TRIGG 
R  TROJAN «R  VERDUGO-0  WILKERSON-G  WILLIAMS-fi  WIILIAMS-D  YOUNG-fl  ZUNIGA-C  AKERS-B  ALLEN-*  ALIFN-J  ALLEY-A  ANOER- 
SON-B  ANDERSON  •  G  ANDERSON  •  J  ANGLE  *  D  ATTEBERRY  •  G  ATTEBERRY-J  BALL-M  BALLARD-A  BARBER  JR  -1  BARNARD*  J  BELCHER 
*  BENEDICT'S  BENNETT  -  T  BIADWELL-S  BISHOP-H  BLACKBURN-N  BLACKWELL-J  BOATMAN'S  BONNY-B  BOWEN-0  BOYOSTON-B  BRADEN 
C  BRASHER *M  BRAZIELIH'B  BRIDGERSR-E  BRILEY •  G  BRITTON-A  BROOKS'G  BBOWN-H  BROWN *L  BROWN-*  BROWN  JR-S  BAOWNFIELO 
D  BAUCE-C  BRYAN •  R  BUCHANAN •  J  BUCKHANON •  W  BULIARU-G  BURGER -G  BYF1ELO-L  CAIN-0  CARROLL -E  CARROll-T  CHANCELLOR 
F  CHEATWOOD-G  CHENAULT  -V  CHOATE  *F  SPAGNOLO  C  WORTMAN  •  L  WYNNE  •  M  BURDEN  •  P  CORSENTINO 

A  OARO  ■  R  DONAHUE  •  J  DUKE  ■  B  EOMISTON  N  EHRKE  •  L  EMMONS  •  P  ESTRADA  •  J  CLARK 

J  CLARKSON-D  CLIFT.J  COOK-K  COOK-L  COOK  A  COOKSEY.J  COPELAND-E  COX-R  CREED  JR 

C  CRITTENDEN  ■  S  CRON  •  W  CROSLiN  G  CROSSLIN  •  D  CURLING  •  K  DALBOW 

F  OARRINGTON -G  DAVIS  JR  •  J  DE  FRANK  J  DEATH  ■  A  DELONEY  •  R  DEWITI 

M  DITTMEYER  •  J  DOWNS  ■  C  OYE  D  EAGLEBERGER  •  R  EASLEY  •  R  EAST 

W  EASTHAM  •  J  EDGEMON  •  L  ELDER  0  EVANS  •  J  EVANS  •  D  FALCONER 

J  FEKEN-J  FERGUSON-K  FISHER  U  FITZGERALD -R  FLANIKEN 

A  FLAT!  •  C  FORREST  E  FORREST  •  C  FRANKS 

J  FRISCHKNECHT  N  FROSCHAUER 


L  FEDERMEYER  •  C  FEIPEL  •  fl  FINCH -T  FLOWERS  •  J  FUTOPULOS 
B  FRENCH  •  L  FULLER -J  GAMBEflDlNE  •  M  GIOVANNETTI-R  GflESK 
H  GRUMMEL  •  J  HALPEBIN  •  E  HESLOP  JR  ■  C  HESS  ■  J  HOWARD 


J  SISEMORE-0  SKINNER -J  SKUBIAK-8  SMITH. C  SMITH. C  SMITH  J  PENROD-B  PITTS-L  BACOBS-R  REEDER-L  ROB1NSON-B  ROTH 
D  SMITH  •  G  SMITH  •  L  SMITH  •  V  SMITH  ■  *  SMITH  •  E  SNIDER   C  RUSSO  •  D  flUSSO  •  E  SABON  •  P  SANDOVAL  JB  •  J  SAACHIOTO 


J  WILLIAMS -G  WILLIAMSON -J  WILSON  •  I  WILSON  ■  M  WILSON    J  MILLER- J  NEWKIRK II  -  K  PLANTE-D  SCOTT-  SHUFF-J  SOFRANAC 


P  BALiKO  •  J  BENNETT  •  J  BLANKENSHIP  •  P  BOESE-E  BONDERSON  J  HERNANDEZ  •  D  HEROO  •  P  HESCH  ■  F  HOGGATT  •  R  HOflTON 
D  BRADLEY  •  J  BROWN  •  R  BROWN  •  W  CANDILLO  •  D  CAPEHART   D  HUDGINS  •  A  JOROON  •  D  KIRKPATBICK  ■  J  KOWALCHYK  •  J  LEWIS 


J  RUSH-R  SAYRE-D  SEETIN-B  SHERFEY-H  SMALLEY-J  STEWART  C  SPRIGGS-J  SPURLOCK-A  STEELE  -  D  STEVEASON-S  STEWART 

R  THOMAS-J  VANWINKLE-B  VAUGHN-J  WACKERMAN-A  WEBBJB  D  STOKES  ■  C  STRICKLAND  ■  J  TAYLOR  ■  M  TAYLOR  ■  C  THOMAS 

0  WEEKES-B  WHITE -0  WHITE-H  WIMBERLY.H  BONHAM-C  EDINS  t  THOMAS-D  VAS0N-J  WALTERS-D  WHITE-R  WOODDELL-W  CLARK 

L  GRIMES-W  KEISS-M  KRALICEK-R  LEEfi-W  MADDOX-L  NORTON  B  HAMBRIGHT •  P  LAM8ERS0N ■  W  B0SE-D  AYHERD-fl  UPDYKEJR 


0  CRAVEN-J  CAOCKETT •  M  CR0FT-R  COX-0  OAVES •  M DAWSON 
0  DELLOS  •  H  DIXON  •  J  DIXON  •  F  DOOL  •  K  EAKIN  •  A  EARWOOD 

5  EDWARDS  ■  H  ELLISON -B  FARMER -J  FERGUSON  •  I  FULLWOOD 
D  GARNER 'J  GARRETT-M  GLASSCOCK-G  GODFREY -P  GONZALES 
G  GRUBBS  •  G  HAL  L  •  K  HALL  •  S  HAMPTON  •  D  HAND  •  L  HANSEN 
T  HARPSTER  •  S  HAWKINS  •  F  HAWTHORNE  •  C  HAYES  •  J  HENRY 
H  HICKMAN  •  D  HOKETT  •  0  HOLLOWAY  -  A  HOOVER  •  J  HOWELL 
P  HUMPHREY-W  INGRAM-J  JAMES-L  JAMES-R  JANES-E  JOHNSON 
R  JOHNSON  •  B  JONES  •  J  JONES  •  I  JORDAN  •  M  KAflL  •  H  KARNS 
P  KAUFFMAN  •  J  KEENUM  •  fl  KESSELL  ■  fl  KNIGHT  •  L  LAMPISR 
8  LED0UX-E  LINDSEY.H  LOGAN-G  LOPEZ-V  10PEZ-P  LOVELAOY 
J  LOVETTEJR-W  LUCE  •  D  LUTONSKY-S  MAGGIOflA  •  F  MANNING 
8  MAAS-N  MCCARTY-J  MCCLAIN-JR-W  MCFARLAND-K  MCGUFFIE 
8  MILLER-H  MILLER-M  MONROE  -f  MOORE  ■  R  MOflENO-fl  MULLEN 
A  MULLINS  ■  L  NEWTON  •  A  NICK  •  H  OAKS  •  W  OFW  •  J  PAGE 
J  PARfllSH ■  B  PHILLIPS •  T  POWELL  •  V  POWELL- 1  PUYEAR-J  RAY 
H  RICKMAN-R  RIDOLE-H  RIEKEN-l  R0GERS-B  BOSEBAUM-J  ROSS 
A  HUTLEDGE  •  H  SANDERS  •  R  SCHEMM  •  C  SHIPMAN  •  J  SISK 
B  SKAGGS-P  SKAGGS-S  SMALLEY-fl  SMIDDY-C  SMITH-P  SMITH 
*  SMITH-H  SMITH JH-G  SNIFFENJR-0  SPARKMAN-fl  STEVENSON 
J  SWINDLE  ■  8  SWITZER  •  R  TAYLOR  •  0  THOMAS  •  0  THORNTON 
D  TINSLEY  •  R  TRULY  •  H  TURNER  •  C  TYLER  •  A  VALOEAAS 
T  VANDEflGRIFF-H  WALLACE-J  WASHINGTON-J  WATSON-L  WEBB 
C  WHITE " C  WHITE-T  WILBUBN-N  WILLIAMS-F  WILLIS- D  WINDHAM 
C  WITT -J  WOODLEE-D  WOODRING  •  C  WYATT  •  B  YOUNG 
C  BURKHOLDEB-S  EBERLY.J  HACKMAN-W  MCCOY •  K  REINSEL 
J  ZOOK  •  8  BBAUNHAADT  •  W  BAODMEBKLE  *  J  KNOX  •  J  MINARDI 
D  STONE-L  WAHLSTROM-C  CAISAFULLl-V  DENTINO-F  STENSHORN 
H  STERZELBACH  •  J  ANQUILLARE  •  A  CICCARELLI  •  D  HAMILTON  JH 
H  HILL  •  E  MACfll  •  G  NOYES  ■  fl  WAKNlfl  ■  S  6ASKIN  •  C  COVEY 
G  MOOflE-M  NINEMIflE  •  T  URQUHAAT  •  M  BARNES  •  K  BORGMANN 
J  BOYD  •  M  BRAUCH  •  A  BRENNINGMEYER  •  0  8UHR  •  J  CASTRO 
T  CLARK-J  COLE-H  COLEMAN-F  COLLINS-fl  OANIELSON-E  OESCHU 
fl  DIXON-J  ELLERSON-L  FISH- D  GOGEL-L  HERMSEN-A  JOAQUIN 
A  LANG-J  MARCH6ANKS-M  MATTINGLY* T  MEADOWSSfl-S  MESS- 
MER •  C  MOEBUS  •  P  NIEHAUS  ■  A  0  SHEA  •  D  OTTO  •  E  PIGUE 
R  REINHEIMEA  •  C  AOBISON  ■  E  RUSHING  ■  G  SIMS  ■  B  THOMAS 
H  THOAPE  JR  ■  L  YOUNG  •  J  BAILEY  •  W  CURRINGTON  •  L  DODD 
R  FALLS  ■  S  LEE  -  R  LOCKHART  ■  B  MANN -J  NATHAN -H  NOBfllS 
W  ROBERTS •  C  THOMAS-H  WARREN* J  ARCHER-H  BASS-C  BEAT 
EN80  •  C  80HANN0N  •  R  CARTWRIGHT  •  V  CHAPMAN  •  J  CHILTON 
W  COLUNS-E  COOK-W  DALTON •  H  DIXON-J  FAULKNER-B  FlO 
RENCE •  R  FOTH.*  FRYAR-D  GAM8RELL-B  CAZAWAY •  8  GORDON 
R  HAWKINS  •  8  HUGHES  •  B  JAEGER  III  •  J  JENKINS  •  J  JENKINS 
J  JOHNSON  •  J  JONES  •  W  JOflOAN  •  C  KELLEY  -  W  LATCHAM 
C  MALONE  •  G  MARSH. C  MCMAHAN » S  MERRITT  •  F  MESSENGER 
M  PARKEflSON-J  RHODES' L  ROBINSON-W  STILL-W  SUMMEBVILLE 
A  TREAT  •  H  TROGLIN  •  R  T ROWER  ■  W  WALTERS  •  W  WEBSTER  JR 
E  WHEELER  •  T  WILLIAMS  •  J  WORLEY  •  E  WRIGHT  ■  C  ZERVAS 
D  CHAMPLIN  •  C  0  AGOSTINO  •  T  JENNIS  •  T  LARMON  •  E  MORINI 
R  ADAMS  •  D  BABNES  •  J  BARR  •  C  BEALl  •  J  8EGLEY  ■  N  BOGAflT 
G  BBECHT  •  V  CASTBO  •  K  CLAYTOB  •  A  COADERO  •  M  DEL  NERO 
A  EAICKSON-M  FINK-M  FISHER-R  FOUNTAIN* T  GEORGE-K  HANSON 
D  HARBER'-J  HILL -J  HOGAH-D  HOLM-E  HOWARD -0  KELLEY 
J  LABAAGE-J  LEECH  •  C  LEONARD -E  LUTTRELL  •  S  MAftCELLINO 
A  MAYORAL -H  MCELHONE  •  E  MCENTIRE  •  F  MCLAUGHLIN 
G  MEIDINGEA  ■  M  NEED  •  R  PRATT  •  J  RAMBUR  •  S  REIO  •  K  R06EY 
R  ROOfllOUES-E  SCHMIDT-W  SCHMIDT -N  SERCOMBE-T  SPURGIN 
C  STRIBLING-W  TOSH-R  WOOD-J  ZGRAGGEN-fl  BUTLER-H  CONLEY 
C  DINES  •  fl  DORE  •  L  DUSSEX  •  A  FALLOWS  •  B  GONZALES 
C  HARDAWAY-E  HOGAN'W  HOWARD 'H  IOCKE-S  IONG-S  LONGAN 
D  LOPEZ-R  MCGRLW-D  NLWBERG-F  RAITZ-6  FIASMUSSEN-J  RATZ- 
LAFF-J  ROMERO'R  SCHACK-M  SCHROEOER-G  STARKEl •  J  VALDEZ 

6  WAnS  •  P  WEBER  ■  J  WRIGHT  ■  B  YOUNG  ■  F  HARPER  •  D  WHITE  H  GILBtl 
L  BLASCZYK  ■  D  BRANDT  •  G  GEISZLEH  •  F  HENORICKSON  R  HAH* 
R  KACZMAREK-S  KJOS-J  KROGSTADJR-E  KAOLIKOWSKI-J  LAACK   R  HUNT* 

I  MILLER-L  RUCKER-R  SZULCZEWSKI-H  BELLMER-L  BETTENCOURT-T  HENI 
N  LOSADA-V  MAGILL-O  MCDANIEL-D  FORSSE-E  HORiAN-J  SIMMONS-F  HI 
D  NICHOLS-C  PARI-A  RAMOS  JR  ■  N  REDFERN-J  RUIZ-*  SMITH- 1  STANtl 
T  WEHBEY-W  WEIGELT -H  BRITO-D  FULLER  -  J  HAINER-R  HERNANDEZ  "J  LAR 
B  SCHOOTZ-K  SMITH-D  SPARKS  ■  R  WILLIAMS  - 1  OEPAUl-C  GETZ-C 
C  CLARK -A  FOSTEA-R  RICHARDS-J  RODARMEL  •  R  SAMPSEll  *J  SELDL 
T  VAUTRIN  -  J  VINCENT-W  IRESON-R  OIEHL-L  MAflfl-S  MCCLSLLANO- 
0  SAXTON-S  ALLISON  ■£  BARNETTE-A  BUCK-S  OIXON 
R  HARRISON -G  HENRY  -C  HOFFMAN  -fl  HOGG  -fl  JOHNSON 
0  PETERSEN  ■  D  PITTS  ■  S  RYDER  ■  C  SHELTON 


■■i  .  *  ■ 

I  SMITH-IB 
J  Z<LKA-Bl 
B  BENECnCTi 
H  >RISTEI| 
J  UEVER-lI 
'/  IDftAflDS 
C  GRAY-* 
R  KACZMAIf 
1/  -IKIiANd 
A  JOHNSfM 
.  KA  ••  ••« 
J  lEMONSl 
',  VEESKt* 

v  oc» 

J  PHIPPS-I 

K  SCHULtZ 
I  THOMAS-I 
BURY -A  i 
-  I  LAflKH 
G  HAL  VOI 
K  [INDSAYi 

0  WALTOK-I 
BIIRG-S  C 

HOST-Wj 
W  PUACHI 
A  AflMSTfll 
^  CHANE1 
D  GAMBRf 

m  m  mj 

1  Bl  AMEf 
H  GILLESP 

•■  •  VfilSl 
(  OR  ■ 

G  WOOO-BI 
.'.     AMP  • 
V  Ml 

IAANCHM 
SON -J  JOHM 
MAN-H  LINN 
C  MCKIffld 
il  POnER| 
HEARER. 
I  MIKM 
■  VAN- 

■■.  ■■  JR. 
■.-,-IMtM-B 
AAMI   ■!  AM 

0*.' 

iNGtR-J  88 
R  BLAIR  ■  I 
V  BAINOLEY 
C  CAMPBEj 
B  CHILOS-C 
T  COLE -G I 

j  comma 
h  lrouse-6 

J  OAY.R  01 
J  DUKES-G 
W  I  FATHERS 
*  IORO-EF 


Every  man  and  woman  on  the  list  above  has  a 
personal  interest  in  giving  you  the  best  service  in 
the  industry. 

They  care  about  every  shipment.  Every  carton. 

They've  signed  up  for  our  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Plan,  investing  part  of  their  wages  in  a 
stronger  new  Transcon.  And  they're  determined  to 


see  their  investment  pay  off. 

Through  the  Plan,  Transcon  is  raising  the  ma 
for  hundreds  of  new  tractors.  Hundreds  of new  p 
and  delivery  trucks.  Thousands  of  new  trailers. 

We're  buying  maintenance  equipment,  com\ 
ters,  telecommunications  and  office  automation 
equipment. 


Transt 


lers  are  working 
nffl 


D  KNIGHT  •  R  KNOX  •  J  KRAUS  ■  K  KREBS  ■  S  KUHN  •  R  LABRECQUE 
B  LALICH-D  LANE-fl  LANPHIER-R  LAUGHLIN-W  Ltt  JR •  C  LEEPER 
J  LILLEV-L  LISBY-0  LITER-R  LUCKE-C  LONG-J  MALONE-T  MANN 
D  MARLOW-S  MARSHALL  •  I  MARTIN  •  D  MATHENA-B  MATTHEWS 
D  MAXWELL  •  I  MAY  JR  •  J  MAYO  •  0  MCCAROLE  •  J  MCOANItl 
J  MCHENRY  •  E  MCKINNON  •  D  MCQUAID  •  I  MENDEL  •  W  MERRI 
WEATHER*  A  MEYER-G  MILLER •  R  MHLER-C  MOORE '8  MOORE  JR 
T  MORGAN-S  MURIARTY  ■  G  MOSLEY  •  R  NEFFLE  •  H  NEIMAN 
L  NEWKIBK-A  NORIEGA* A  OLARTE-D  OLSON-P  OLSON-M  ONGER 
R  PATTON •  M  PERRY- J  PESTOW-H  PHELPS-M  PHIlllPS-R  PLAHIT- 
KO-V  POE-0  PULSTEfl-R  POLSTON-W  POTTER-F  PRYOfl-L  RADER 
B  RATCLIFF  •  R  RENNER  •  T  REYNOLDS  •  C  RIBBLE  •  E  ROACH  JR 
B  R08EBTS-J  ROBERTS-F  ROMACKJfl-R  ROSE-J  POYJR-G  RUNION 
J  SCHMALTZ-W  SCHUMANN-W  SCHWEITZER-D  SCISCOE-A  SELLER 
£  SERVIES  •  L  SHADWELL  ■  E  SHERRELL  ■  T  SHIN  •  G  SIMMS 
L  SINCLAIR-R  SKIBVIN-A  SLAUGHTER  »C  SMITH-J  SMIIH-W  SMITH 
K  SOULTZ  •  S  SPEARS  •  A  STANCH  •  S  STEVENSON  •  G  STEWART 
S  STINNETT  •  W  STINNETT  •  P  STOOTS-C  STOUT  -  T  STRONG  -L  STROUD 
C  TAYLOR  •  W  TAYLOR  •  R  THOMAS  •  W  THOMAS  •  K  THOMPSON 
L  THOMPSON -A  THORN8URGH  JR*fl  IINDALL  •  P  TITTLE  •  M  TOOD 
C  TRE80LDI-D  TflOXLER-R  TUCKER-!  TURNER *F  TYREE-H  ULREY 
H  UNDERWOOD-0  WALLS-R  WATSON JR-R  WEBSTER  *H  WELKER 
C  WELLS  •  S  WESTJR-D  WHITE  •  L  WHITIS  -  J  WHITNEY.  A  WILL 
C  WILSON  •  R  WINDHORST  •  C  WINEGAR  •  D  WINSHIP  •  D  WITTELL 
B  WRIGHT  -W  WRIGHT  •  R  YARBEB-G  YOUNG -W  YOUNG -W  ZYCH 
J  BEASLEY  •  W  BEVERLY  •  G  COOPER  ■  R  CUMBEA  JR  •  W  DAVIS 
G  ENGLEHART  ■  S  ENGLEHART  •  F  EVANS  •  J  FREEMAN  •  R  GILL  III 
R  HARVEY  JR  •  J  JOHNSON  JR  •  J  JONES  •  J  LAYMAN  •  J  MACE 
E  MAHONEY-J  NUCKOLS  (WHIHLEY)  ■  C  PADGETT -J  PULLING 
G  SAMUELS 'W  SEXTON  JR  •  D  STOWEJfl-l  WALTMAN-J  WILSON 
L  AUSTIAN-C  BEACH-J  BUSKE-J  COLLINS-W  DAVISON-D  GRAVES 
M  JACKSON  •  M  JAMES  ■  M  JOHNSON  •  fl  JURKOFSKY  .  R  KENNON 
A  KETCHUM-W  MCNEIL-H  MILNER-E  MOORE-B  NULLJR-G  SPECK 
W  VANHEMERT-R  VARVIl-H  WADOELL'E  WIISON-C)  AMOS-D  BAR 
HITE-K  BARNSWELL-S  BRUHN-D  CAMPBELL *H  DECKER* T  DOUGl 
P  FRANCIS  •  R  GAMBLE  •  K  GEHRKE  •  J  CNHWKUWSKI  •  R  GOMOLL 
C  HOGGE-D  JOHNSON  •  R  KLEM-K  LEWIS -G  LICHTENWALD 
M  MIDDLETON  •  D  OLSON  ■  S  PATTON  •  L  SHERMAN  •  J  STEVENS 
M  TILLER -A  TYSON  •  M  APSEY  •  K  BAUSERMAN  •  G  DLIWI1FR 

0  EMMONS  •  M  HEMBLING  •  W  HOWE  •  G  MAMMEL  •  L  OLIVAREZ 

1  STEVENS  •  D  UNGER  •  F  CHURNOCK  ■  M  GORDON  •  D  MILLER 
J  PUTHOROSKY-J  RUTHERFORD -J  ARAKELIAN  •  G  BATES -N  BIER 
WIRTH-C  BOSKI-E  80WLES-J  BRENNAN-J  CAKSACKKAR-R  CRON 
NIN  •  R  CRUZ  •  J  EDWARDS  •  F  FARMER  •  H  FISANICK  •  J  FISCHER 
C  GRAHAM-E  GREEN-0  GfllSSOM-A  HAUMAN-J  HOOD-t  HOPKIN\ 
J  HULSEBUS-T  KING  -J  KUBECK-W  LANE  •  W  LANE-0  LOCKHART 
E  LUCAS-8  MASON-A  MEBCADO-T  OBRIEN-D  O  HALLORAN-B  OKLAD 
M  OLIVAREZ -J  ONEIL-R  OUELLETTE  •  T  OVERTON  ■  D  PANEK 
N  PARRISH-R  RABIDEAU-R  RIOS-0  RUDY-J  SHANNON Jfl 'F  SMITH 
J  SULLIVAN  •  J  SZYGIEL  •  8  TAMBOURINE  •  L  VAUGHT  ■  W  WALKER 
0  WATSON-M  WHITLEY-R  WOLFE  «R  W00D8ECK-R  YOUNG-J  YTSMA 
S  ZAWOJSKYJ-M  ZOLLICOFFER-E  GINK1NGER-J  MIZGERO-P  MUIRJR 
W  RENNER  ■  P  SHAW  •  H  WELLER  •  T  ANGERS  •  H  BRUSSOW 
L  FRIEDLANDER  •  C  HAGAN  •  J  KELLOGG  •  R  MAOERY  •  H  MCKENZIE 
C  PEDftANZAN-C  SCHLAK-R  SCHOONOVEfl-R  SCHULTZJR-J  ENGLAND 
R  FOSTER  •  J  FRAME -J  HURLEY.  I  JONES -D  JUNKIN  •  H  KLAHNS 
D  MAK1-E  MENSER  •  T  MOORE  ■  S  NELSON -R  PAVUK-P  PUTNIK 
fl  YOUNG  •  K  ACHESON  ■  0  FRAME  •  C  HENSLEY  •  R  KAJKOWSKI 
C  KAEIGH-G  LAUER-l  STEPHENS-V  STEPHENS-D  ZITO-R  ANWAY 
R  BAKER-L  BERGAKKER-L  BOCKHEIM-M  BRUNETTE •  H  DE BACK •  J  DE 
BOEF  •  J  FRALICK  •  J  GOOD  •  L  HAMMINGA  ■  G  HARRIS  •  J  HUGHES 
J  KOLE  •  H  KRUL  Sfl  ■  R  LEO  •  R  MARKS  JR  •  E  MATZ  •  B  MOORE 
J  PHELPS -G  RICH  -  K  SINCLAIR -F  TOBOLIC  •  fl  EGER-R  MYERS 

RIDER  -  B  GRIFFITH -J  GRIMES-C  GROVES-R  HALER-M  HAMIl  TON  •  E  HARDWICK 
HELTON-K  HENSLEY -J  HICKEY-J  HODGES* ft  HOWARD-C  HUCKEBY.J  HUDSON 
0  KENNEOY-S  KEY-D  KILGARD-E  KIMMEL-J  KINGREY-J  KIRBY-M  KIRKPATRICK 

A  LUJAN  •  W  MILLER 
G   flOYLS  •  E  VERNON 
fl  WAflNER  •  D  WILLIAMS  •  L  AGUILAR 
A  ARIAS  •  A  BUSTAMENTE  •  0  FOflSSE 
E  HOflGAN  •  J  SIMMONS  ■  F  HUNK  ■  G  IRWIN 
fl  JACK-R  JELLISON-S  MUIRHEAD-D  NICHOLS 
C  PAfll-E  BUIZ-F  SALAZAfl-F  ACOSTA-H  ACOSIA 
P  ALEXANDER -C  ALLISON -P  ALLISON  ■  S  ANDERSON 
J  ANORAK'S  AftENSON  ■  H  ASKEW  'A  AVIIA-M  BAIN 
C  BALL  •  L  BASTOLOMEI  •  M  BERKOFF  ■  J  BINIASZ 
L  BRANDT  •  J  BROSH  .  S  BUflGE  •  L  BUflMOOD 
J  CANELAKES  •  S  CARO  ■  V  CHAMBERS  •  L  CHELION 
A  CHEW-T  COlllEfl-L  COOK-D  CORNELL-A  DAMICO 
H  DAflROW-J  DEBELLA-A  DEFFEBACH-D  DELISLE 
R  DEUERLEIN-M  DINGF/AN-U  DONI  [Y  -P  DOUG 
LAS  •  A  ELWPULOS  •  G  ENO  •  M  FALCAO 
8  FLEENOR  •  A  FODOR  •  J  FOX 
I   MILLER  -  L  flUCKER 
R  SZULCZEWSKI  ' 


E-PETERS-K  RUSSELL- J  SMITH-J  SM1TH-P  TOKARSR-B  TOR8ERT 
C  YEANY  JR  •  L  CANIPE  ■  R  FRENCH  •  K  MARING  •  J  MCCALL 
A  WILLIAMS  •  W  CARSON  •  V  MONASCO  •  E  RAMIREZ  •  B  REHUME 
R  SANCHEZ -A  SHOEMAKER  JR-M  TABOR -J  WHITAKEfl.fJ  YOUNGOUIST 
R  BEATTY  III  •  J  BURROUGHS  •  J  CASTLE  •  B  COX  •  G  EASTRIDGE 
J  ELLIOTT -C  FALLS-R  FORD-D  HARRINGTON -G  HOOKS-C  HOOVER 
H  HULL  -  L  LEAMER-J  OLIVER -R  ROSSON-D  SAGEfl-W  STOKES 
A  ARNESON-D  EMERSON-0  KONRATH-0  RERICK-K  ROSE-T  TOMES 
R  TOMS-C  TYLER  -N  WIERSEMA-G  CROMAN-G  GREINER-J  UREN 
R  CALHOUN-C  JOHNSON-L  JONES-M  MCCLOSKEY-J  MCWHLIAMS 
J  SANDERS-J  FRANK-R  HILD-D  MCCLONEY-J  SAVAGE -fl  SHELTON 
R  ADAMS  •  L  BOYD  •  L  DONAHUE  •  J  GLEDHILL  •  R  JOHNSTON 
N  MAHAN  ■  A  NEEL  •  E  POTTS  •  R  RANDALL  •  R  RAY  •  P  SCHRATZ 
R  SCHWAB -F  SCOTT  -J  SHASKO-J  SICILIA-D  STACY  *  A  VAN  KIRK 
R  WILT  -  R  YAKIM  •  C  8ELL0MO  •  B  BOOTH  •  R  BOSER  •  M  BRAUN 
R  BURNETT  SR  •  P  CAETANO  •  W  COLEMAN  •  F  OAWIDZIK  •  C  DAY 
G  DUKE •  R  ENORES'B  ESfORDJR-0  GEE  -J  GERNEGUABO-J  GETZ 
R  HANSON -R  KARNUTH  •  0  KOZLOWSKI  •  J  KRAUS  •  N  LAVORAIO 
R  LEASE  JR  •  0  LEAVITT  •  L  LEWANDOWSKI  •  R  MANNS  •  P  MAZUR 
J  MAZOREK  •  L  MC8RIDE  •  C  MINOR  ■  fl  OXENDINE  ■  0  ROOICK 
I  SHERMAN* ft  SIBLfY-A  SIOOTI -V  SINIBALDI-G  SULLNAN-K  IHOMAS 
A  TURNER  •  W  WALKER  •  J  WAYTAUSKY  *  P  WHITLOW  •  J  BEHRIGAN 
S  FRANCIS -W  MCCAUSLIN-T  SKELLY  •  H  SLEASMAN  •  0  SMITH 
A  SPAZIOSO  JR  *  P  MATTHEWS -E  CAMPBELL -R  CLIFTON  •  D  CUN 
NINGHAM-R  DODDS-C  EDWARDS -L  GUIZAH •  T  HAtE-C  OVIATI 
G  PENDLETON -C  PENNINGTON  •  L  REEDY  •  M  REISEN  •  R  ROMAN 
C  SLATER  •  E  TANNER  •  fl  CALLAHAN  •  A  CUNDELLO  •  V  OEBONO 
N  DELORENZO-W  FORE  -  f  HORAN-M  HOWARO-A  LORIA-F  MALONE 
G  MEARA  •  J  MEDEIRUS  JR  •  A  MOYER  •  G  REYNOLDS  •  R  SMITH 
W  TABER-D  WADE-W  WALKER JR-S  WARD  •  E  WAKIERS-H  ALBANESE 
E  BACHMEYER-E  BRIGNOLA-J  BURNS -J  CAPUTOJR-0  CARLSEN 
J  CARR-J  CIBILLO-J  COCCIA-F  CRONIN-E  DENOBLE  ■  P  FALLON 

V  FAVATA-G  FERGUSON-T  FIEDLER *D  FRANCESE-R  GORECKI-H  GUSS 
W  HAILEY-G  HUGHES-V  JONES-C  KOBES-J  KORYCINSKI-H  MATT 
SON-M  MOSCA-J  MURPHY-A  OSWALD-R  PADAVANO-J  PISCAL 
M  PUZIO  •  P  RIMASSA  •  D  ROGERS  ■  L  SASSO  •  P  SCHLENOORF 

0  PETERSON  -L  PUGMIRE-C  AASMUSSEN-J  SHERHOD-G  VINCENT 
K  WHITESEL-H  ASHE-P  BISCARDI  -  R  BLACK -T  BURBANK-B  GREG- 
ORIO  •  R  HYNES  •  G  JOHNSON  -  D  KIELY  •  J  LYNCH  ■  D  MOZUCH 
P  NOONE-S  PERPERIAN  •  R  RICCIAROELLI  •  D  SMITH  ■  F  SMITH  -  T  TADDIA 
P  TEDESCO-R  CERDA-D  CHAPMAN  ■  J  GARZA -J  GARZA  -C  HOOKS 
J  OROSCO  •  R  ROCHA  •  F  RUIZ  •  R  SHUMAN  •  E  SOLIZ  ■  R  TREVINO 
G  VOSBURG-H  ALLMAN-G  BLACK-C  CATHEY-J  CHITWOOO-B  COOK 
JR  •  T  DAGENHART  •  D  DAY  •  J  EDWARDS  •  B  FOWLER  •  J  GRICE 
W  HAND-D  HAYES-J  HESS-C  JENKINS •  D  JONES-M  JONES-fl  JOR- 
OAN-A  LAUGHTER 'W  LAWSON-W  LINEBERGER-R  LYNN-C  MCNEIL 
C  MOOOY-D  MORGAN 'V  OATES-J  OWENS-W  PARKER *R  PAYLOR 
W  PILKINGTON-W  SCOGGINJR-B  SLAUGHTER-D  TOMLIN-B  BAKER 
J  CAUBLE  •  W  HUGHES  •  D  LEWIS  •  S  MILLER  •  J  SCOGGINS 
J  SOLOMON-J  WOOOLE-T  REID-P  URBENJR-A  WARD-G  WILLIAMSON 
R  WITHERINGTON-C  FULLER -fl  HOLLADAY-T  SPARROW -C  8YRD 
T  HOLTZCLAW  •  M  JENKINS  •  W  KELLY  ■  fl  MCDANIEL  •  G  SMITH 
F  SWEENEY  -  F  ACOSTA  •  H  ACOSTA  •  P  ALEXANDER  •  C  ALLISON 
P  ALLISON'S  ANDERSON-J  ANDRADE -S  ARENSON-H  ASKEW-A  A  VILA 
M  BAIN-C  BALL-l  BARTOLOMEI-M  BERKOFF-J  BINIASZ-L  BRANDT 
J  BROSH  •  S  BURGE  •  I  BUflMOOD  •  J  CANELAKES  •  S  CAflO 

V  CHAM8ERS-L  CHELTON-A  CHEW-T  COLLIER-E  COOK-0  CORNELL 
A  DAMICO -H  OARBOW-J  DE  BELLA  •  A  OEFFEBACH  •  D  DELISLE 
R  DEUERLEIN-M  DINGMAN-0  DONLEY  -P  DOUGLAS -A  ELIOPULOS 
G  ENO-M  FALCAO-8  ELEENOR-A  FOOOR-J  FOX-J  FRISCHKNECHT 
B  GALLATIN  •  J  GENTRY  •  B  GEAAAD  •  0  GLASSCOCK  JR  •  R  GOMEZ 
M  GRAMLY  •  D  GRANT  •  C  GRAY  •  A  GRIGGS  -  J  HALL  •  G  HAMNER 

1  HAYDEN  •  P  HENDERSON  •  J  HENSLEY  •  R  HIGA  •  M  HOFFMAN 
J  HOLLINCSWOBTH-M  HOLSTE-C  HOWARO-R  HUGHES-B  JACKSON 
L  JACKSON-D  JENKINS-I  JETT-G  JOHNSON-R  JOHNSON-D  JONES 
R  JUKOFSKY-G  KASSNER-R  KEMP-L  KETTERING-Y  KIM  -  E  KLAUS 


E  KOZLOW-C  KROMER-B  LATHAM  ■  J  LATHAM  •  J  I  EAMY  •  D  LEE 
G  LEWIS  •  R  LIVINGSTON  •  L  LIZOTTE  •  X  LOGAN  •  M  LONBEBGEfl 
P  LONG-J  MACLEOD- 1  MALDONADO - M  MALNERITCH •  C  MALONE 
D  MARSHALL  •  V  MARTINEZ  •  S  MCHALE  •  A  MCCURTY  •  D  MCLAUGHLIN 
W  MESSMER  ■  E  MILLER  •  A  MIRANDA  •  MIRES  •  J  MITCHELL 
MOSKOWITZ  ■  L  MOTOMUAA  •  ft  MUKAI  •  P  MULDER  •  M  MUDIO 
A  MYERS 'J  NELSON*  R  NEWCOMBE-W  OATES-C  OLSEN-L  PERRY 
M  PHOENIX  •  A  PICKUP -D  PORTER  •  J  POWERS -W  RAY  -M  RICHAROSON 
M  RILEY  -  D  RIPPl-D  RIVERA-M  ROSALIE -B  SANCHEZ-V  SCHOLl 
A  SCHREIBMAN-fl  SCHULZE-K  SCHWAR-T  SEMMER-S  SHIMAHARA 
J  FRANK-R  HILO-D  MCCLONEY-J  SAVAGE •  R  SHELTON* R  ADAMS 
I  BOYO'L  DONAHUE-J  GLEOHILL-R  JOHNSTON-N  MAHAN-A  NEE1 
E  POnS-fi  RANDALL  ■  R  RAY-P  SCHRATZ  •  A  SCHWAB -F  SCOTT 
J  SHASKO  ■  J  SICILIA  •  0  STACY  •  A  VAN  KIRK  •  R  WILT  •  R  YAKIM 
C  BELLOMO-B  BOOTH-R  BOSER  *M  BRAUN *R  BURNETT  SR-C  WATSON 
JR  •  W  NEWSOME  •  R  TUCKER  •  G  COOPER  •  L  ORANE  •  D  FLEMING 
M  MARTIN  -S  MCDOWELL -M  MYERS -C  WATSON  JR-W  NEWSOME 
R  TUCKER  •  G  COOPER  •  L  DRANE  ■  0  FLEMING  •  M  MARTIN 
S  MCDOWELL  •  M  MYERS  •  M  POTTER  •  L  BLACKWELL  •  R  BURGEN 
J  8URGESON-A  BURROWS -E  CLOSE -R  DENHAM-V  FELTHAUSER 
J  FRIEDERICHS-J  GABRIEL 'R  GIFFORD-R  HAGG-C  HARKER-J  HULCE 
R  KING-S  KIPHART-F  LEACH.J  LEEDOM-R  MARTINEZ «C  MORTON 
C  NEGLEY-R  OGDEN-S  OLESEN-J  OSWEILER-O  PAUL-G  PETERSEN 
H  PIERSON ■  J  ROKUS-D  SANOERSON-0  SCHOENHEITER-D  SCORE 
J  SCOTT-G  SHIOJI-G  SUIGHT-K  SMITH-fl  STEPHENS-H  STOLFUS 
C  STOLTENBERG-R  STROMBERG-0  SWANSON-M  TEMPLIN-M  TORRES 
J  VAUGHT -R  WAGNER -W  WHITTINGTON  •  J  Y.IBBEN  •  H  WINKEM 
PLECK  •  W  YATES  •  J  ZYMOLAJfl-J  AGUIAR  •  E  BESSETTE 
R  BUCHANAN-W  OEORSEY  JR-A  DIPETRILLO-L  FEBGUSON-W  HEIGL 
J  MCGOWAN-J  ODONNELL  -  T  DICKINSON  •  E  FERBER-M  GOINS 
0  RITCHIE  •  T  CAPALOI  •  J  CARPENTER  •  W  COCHRAN  •  C  LOWE 
R  MATUSIAK  •  G  MIELNIK  •  J  SPARKS  •  R  WOLFE  •  J  BLACKWELL 
J  BONDUBANT'J  80YLES-L  BRANSCUM-G  GARRISON-W  LAWRENCE 
L  STEPHENS  ■  T  SUMMERS -E  BERRIAN  ■  A  BRANDO -W  COBUBN 
N  OELLOSTRITTO-D  FERRARO-V  GROPLER-W  HUNTER-M  JALAJEL 
R  JOHNSON-G  MILARSKY-B  NICK  - 1  REH1LL-G  TRAPP-C  IRAVALIN 
J  VEflNI-E  WAGNER-W  ALBRIGHT-M  AMBURN-J  ANOERSON-L  BABE 
L  BOWLIN-L  BOWLIN-K  BRIDGES  -  F  BROKAW-fl  BflUNE-E  BURNS 
J  BUTLER-T  CHAMPLIN-R  COVEY-R  OIXON-D  DOUGLAS-R  ELLISON 
G  ELWOOD-E  FALK  -  T  FRALA  •  J  GAITHER  •  H  GORDON  •  J  GUMM 
R  HART  JR*  C  HAYES -C  HICKEY  ■  0  ICKE-K  JOHNSON -M  LACRONE 
B  LAMB  •  C  LANGLEY  •  M  LEGRANO  •  E  MAHURIN  •  L  MARTIN 
0  MCKISSUN-8  MELTON -D  MITCHELL -U  MOSS-H  NELSON-W  NEVINS 
R  PERRY  •  R  REIMER  •  W  ROWE  ■  J  SCOTI  •  H  SENTERS  •  R  SIBEBT 
W  SKIPPER  SR  •  J  SMITH  •  R  STANORIOGE  •  J  SWAIN  •  A  TURNER 
8  WATSON -T  WATTS -F  WELCH  •  C  ALLEN -J  BILYEU-L  CLYMER 
E  COKEA-J  COSBY -K  COX-B  CflAFT-H  GRIFFITH  -  L  HEARN-B  HUNT 
R  IRWIN  -  P  ISRAEL -B  JONES -B  MCCARTY -K  NOROYKE-D  NORTON 
H  PEARSON-J  RENNER-W  SMITH  •  J  SNIDER  -  R  STREET -H  TERRY 
8  WALLACE -J  WILLIAMS  •  S  BABBETT.W  BOWLANDJfl-1  BURfllS 
H  BUTLER  •  T  CAGLE  •  P  CLOSE  •  R  DUNCAN  •  J  FLAT!  •  B  GUNN 
W  HUTSON-L  KERR-G  MCADAMS *W  TENPENNY-R  TOOMBS-H  WALL 
T  WHimORTH-A  WILSON  •  J  BURLESON  •  8  OAVES -J  DURHAM 
V  JONES-G  MASSIE-F  ROGERS  JR-L  BERG -R  8LANDIN0-G  8UCHAN 
AN  •  W  CAPPS  •  0  CARLIN  ■  A  COLBERT  •  M  COLE  •  M  COLLINS 
S  CONTRERAS-P  CORDOVA.  D  CRAWFORD -M  DONOVAN -J  FODO 
J  FOWLER  •  J  GRAEFF  •  W  HOWARD  ■  A  LOZANO  •  M  MATSUO 
W  MAXWELL *D  MOEN-F  NETTLES -G  ODEGARO-Y  OSHIMA-f  PARLATO 
L  PETERS  •  J  QUEEN  •  S  RHINEHART  •  S  ROMO  ■  L  SANDERS 
M  STODDARD -S  TERREl-M  WEINSTEIN-J  ALEXANDER -t  ASBURY 
T  BOWERS-C  BURCHAM'C  CLOYD-C  CRANE 'B  OYKES-L  ELDRIDGE 
J  FRAME -C  GARLAND  •  T  GARLAND  •  C  GRAHAM  •  C  GUNSALLUS 
J  HEADY  •  G  HODGES  •  R  HUTSON  •  C  JONES  •  D  LUES  •  D  LUNA 
T  MILLER  •  R  MILLSAPS  •  J  MORRISON  •  C  NEWMAN  •  S  PAINTER 
G  PHILLIPS  •  R  RAMSEY  •  8  ROBERTS  ■  L  SHELTON  •  H  SURGENER 
J  SWINDELL  •  J  TESTER -A  TOWLER-J  TRANTHAM-L  VAN  SICKEL 


E  WARD-C  WILHOIT-J  WILSON  ill -G  BAHNSEN-M  FIELOS-fl  HOLMES 
L  KIESOW  •  fl  LEE  •  E  MARKUS  •  R  MAflfl  •  J  MARTIN  •  D  MEFFERD 
E  PARBS-P  SIPES-L  STANGE-W  STRAUSEfl-M  UEHLING-D  ULMEfl 
B  VARNEfl  •  C  WEBNEB  •  D  WETEHING  •  J  WINGROVE  •  G  WORTH 
E  BERRYMAN  •  G  BURTON  •  H  HOLT  JB  •  R  JOHNSON  •  G  SPAIN 
W  STEWARD-B  DALTON-O  NEWCOMB-C  OAVIS-P  ENGEL-J  FORD 
I  SNIDER-C  TREGO  JR  •  S  WELLS » J  BORN  'L  DAHLAGER-P  DANIELSON 
R  DAVIS  -  E  EGGERUD-D  FLEMING  -R  IACONO-R  KELLY*  J  LAND- 
KAMER-G  LINDOW-M  LU88EN-V  MOULZOIF-P  MUNOZ-A  PEDEB- 
SON-0  SENDZIK-F  SIENGLEIN'W  TAMMINEN-J  THOMAS *B  TISON 
J  WOLD-B  ALSIP  -  C  HOUSE  •  0  KNIGHT -R  SHUMATE -P  CASSIOY 
E  COTHREN  JR  •  J  FEflfllTOB  ■  T  HACK  •  D  JENKINS  ■  8  JOHNSON 
E  JOHNSON  •  R  KESINGER  •  J  LANTRIP  •  D  MADOOX  •  M  MC  CRAY 
J  OLIVER  •  0  PARKEB  •  H  PATTEBSON  •  J  PEACOCK  ■  0  REYNOLDS 
D  REYNOLDS  ■  F  RICH  •  H  ROBERTS  •  E  ROGERS -R  SMITHWICK-J  WflOE 
A  ALEXANDER  •  H  BLAIR  •  B  8LOXSOM  •  T  8RATCHER  •  P  SHINDLE 
J  STAUDTJfl-J  SJLLIVAN-H  SYOLARJR-J  SZWED-S  WESOLOWSKI 
W  WILKENING  •  J  WISNIEWSKI-H  ADAIR  •  A  AMODEI  •  J  BOGUCKI 
fl  COM»ERATORE-J  GAWRONSKI-J  GEISS-J  GAWflONSKI •  J  GEISS 
J  GLEAVE •  T  GOING ■  J  HAZZARO-F  KOSMAN-S  LAM8-C  MITCHELL 
M  MOORE  •  R  NEEDHAM  •  F  NERI  •  S  PICO  •  N  PICO  JR  •  A  CHAVEZ 
S  COTTEEN-M  HOLGOINJR-0  HOSMAN-J  JONES  JR- J  JORDAN  JR 
D  LENNON-W  LOFTUS-R  MACIAS-P  RAMOS-R  RONES-B  WALKER 
D  WIEHER  •  0  ALBERTSON  ■  0  ANOERSON  •  R  ARCHER  •  F  BAKER 
L  BANKS-H  8ATEMAN  IR-R  BAUGHMAN-W  BEARD  JR -J  BE  ASTON  JB 
L  BEHB-L  BELOCK-O  BENNETT -M  BIRCHEB-R  8LAUCH •  0  BLISS 
W  BODENHEIMER  *R  BOLOEN-W  BONE  ■  H  BOWSER  •  D  BREIGHNER 
J  BflETZ-fl  BRO'IGHEB-B  BROWN-L  8UCHEH-C  CAINJB-D  CAMABA 
A  CAMERON-L  CAMPBELL-W  CABPENTER-R  CARROLL *H  CHAM- 
BERS ■  R  CHANGO  •  D  CHRISTIE  •  T  CLOSt  •  H  COBLE  •  L  COGLEY 
B  COLBY-R  COURTRIGHT  •  T  CUNNINGHAM  *G  CUPPETT-fl  DEANE 
I  DEMAY-l  DEPEWJR-R  DIEHL-R  DILL  ER  -  A  DISSINGER-C  DITTUS 
P  DOBB-B  OONAHUF-J  ECKMAN •  0  ENDEBS-G  ENDERS •  S  ESIILEMAN 
G  FARRINGER  •  L  FAUST  •  R  FEIOT  •  S  FETROW-L  FIESTER  •  L  FINK 
C  FISHER II -C  FITTRY-I  FLANNERY *G  FORBES-R  FORD-J  FREY.K  FRY 
D  FRYMOYER-P  FULLER- J  FULTZ-B  GARMAN-A  GATES-H  GEAR- 
HART  •  K  GEORGE  •  K  GIBSON  •  J  GIBSON  JR  •  H  GOUSE  ■  T  GRAMM 
V  GREENFIELD -L  GRIM  III  -V  GROWOEN-C  HALE -8  HALL-P  HALL 
F  HALLLTT-W  HANCOCK  ■  P  HARNISH  •  H  HARRINGTON -E  HARSH 
T  HECHLER-R  HELWIG-B  HEPFER-J  HODGES  •  L  HOLLAND 
B  HOANBEAGEA  •  D  HOATON  •  f  HOWABDJB-C  HOWEA-C  HUTSON 
R  INGEPSOLl  •  A  IAVIN  •  D  JACOBS  •  8  JOHNSON  •  K  JOVANELLY 
R  KAUFrMAN  •  E  KENNEDY  •  R  KIMMEl  •  R  KNAUB  •  C  KNISLEY 
0  KRATZER  •  S  KYLER  •  M  LAMUNYON  •  L  LANOIS  •  8  LEMASTER 
R  LEWIS  •  E  LINDOUIST  •  W  LOGAN  SR  •  J  LONG  •  E  LOWERY  JR 
R  LUPPERGEB-M  LYNES-M  MACKEY-F  MACMURRAY-H  MARTIN 
J  MARTZ-W  MASTERSON' D  MATHEWS' J  MATTEftN-A  MATTINGLY 
G  MAY -J  MC  CAADELL  •  E  MC8RIDE  •  A  MCCLINTOCK-B  MCLANE 
S  MCLOOTA  JR  ■  K  MESSER  ■  W  MIELKE  Jfl  ■  J  MILLER  •  J  MILLER 
L  MILLER *M  MULLEN JR-B  MURPHY •  8  MURR'L  NEIDIG'L  NUNNALLY 
G  0  MALLEY  JR  •  R  OBEBLANDEB  •  C  OROSS  ■  D  OflT  •  0  PALMER 
E  PERRY-D  PLITT-J  PURDUE-A  QUIGLEY - L  RANOOLPH-W  REED 
D  REIGHARD  Jfl  ■  F  RETALLACK-F  ROSCHEl  •  8  RUDY -J  BUPPEBT 
J  SALAMO  ■  C  SCHMUCK  •  V  SCHROEDER  •  ft  SEVILLE  •  C  SHARPE 
R  SHARY-J  SHAWANESSE •  T  SHEI8LEY •  P  SHEPHERO-J  SHIFFLER 
R  SIPE  •  K  SIZER  •  G  SMART  SR  •  T  SMITH  •  D  SNOOK  •  H  SNYDER 
L  SNYDER  ■  L  SNYOER  •  J  SOFILKA  •  M  SOUDERS  •  M  SPENCER 
R  SPRAGUE  •  J  STATON  •  T  STEWARD  •  K  STROH  ■  E  STUCK  •  G  STUTTWG 
E  SUGGS-W  SULLENS-B  SWARTZ-D  TAIT -B  THICKEY-G  THOMPSON 
W  TIGANELLI-A  UNANGST  •  V  VANOE VENDER  •  K  WADE  •  J  WAGNER 
E  WAIDLEY  •  P  WAITS  SR  ■  R  WANGEMAN  •  E  WEBB  •  W  WEBER 
M  WEIBLEY-C  WEIKLE  •  C  WELLS-R  WESCHITZ-C  WESTBBOOK  JB 
K  WHIT  MAN  *L  WINGERT -D  WISER-J  WITMER-L  WITMER-l  WITMER 
R  WOLF  •  P  WRIGHI  •  T  YOHE  •  J  YONTZ  •  K  YORDY  •  I  ELTING 
W  HOFFMAN  •  8  PAULSON  •  C  PEDRO  •  R  WHL«MSON  •  ft  ADAMARCZYK 
K  CESSNA  •  fl  HARTMAN  •  C  JOHNSON  •  T  KUOYBA  •  H  MARSHALL 


C  CHAPMAN-D  FflEITAS-P  FRY  -  T  SORENSEN  ■  D  WATERS  •  J  WILLIAMS-K  BASS-J  HALl-W  SMITH. C  CROOKSION-0  DUNCAN 
M  HASLAM-D  KLEMME'L  MUIR-L  NOKES-V  PAYNE -R  BULL-ABYBO-W  CANTAEL1  -F  CHANEY-A  CHESSER-J  COGAN •  fl  COSLETT 
L  COULSON-E  DAVIS-L  DAVIS  -  J  OEGFWFENREID-H  ESSICK-R  FII1MORE-J  Fli;GL"ALD-L  GAROUni-C  GEORGE' C  Ml -8  GORDON 
W  HARE  •  R  HERNDON  'ft  HITCHCOCK  JR-K  HOGAN-B  HOWARD  •  I  JACKSON  JR-S  JARAMILLO  •  K  JEANGUNEAT-J  JOY-H  KING  'H  KING 
M  LITTLE  •  0  LOYO  •  L  LUJAN  •  A  MARLER  •  t  STRATTON  •  M  NOONAN  •  S  RAPOSA  JR  •  V  WHITLOW  •  t  WIODS  •  S  MARSHNO 
G  MCCOY-J  MEDFORO-C  MILLER-V  MILLER-S  MOHAIS-D  NOBllTT.p  PACHECO-A  PALMER-E  PAUL-A  PHELPS JB-W  POTEETE-D  BAEL 
W  BEDWINE-J  AEESE-l)  BEYNOLL1S-H  ROBERTS-W  SANDERS *f  SGHANTZ-C  SMI1H-K  IARTER-W  TJNEBERC-L,  WADA-G  WHITE 'R  BAILEY 


I  BLEVINS  JR  •  B  BRIGGS  •  R  BURR  ■  W  CARSON  •  B  I  HAFWAN 
J  FLOYD  •  T  GARNER  •  G  GARTMAN  •  S  GOOSEY  ■  D  HARWELL 
C  JONES-R  KNOWLES-T  LASSATOfl-A  LEWIS-P  MEADOWS 


J  CUNNINGHAM  •  R  DARLING  •  J  OAMS  •  0  DAWSON 
H  HEAD  •  J  HENRY. I  HOOPER  •  T  HOWAftD-G  HUGHES 
P  MINEH-U  MOORf  •  i  MOSTS-J  MUfiftAY *B  PArTERSON 
T  PENNINGTON -J  PllDGlft-L  PORSCHIEN  ■  8  POATEA 
B  POTTER  •  T  RHOAOS  •  W  flIKKE  •  K  SCHILL 
M  SCHROEDER  •  J  SCOTT  •  J  SHIRLEY  •  M  SINZ 
J  SMITH  ■  R  STECKER  •  M  HOWELL  •  J  TOLLE 
H  TUELL  -C  USELTON-G  VANNOY-B  VAUGHN 
D  WALUEN  •  J  WEBB  •  G  WILBOURN 
G  WILLIAMS  •  L  BERRY  •  W  BETHEL 
T  CROSSWHITE  •  8  JOHNSON 
D  JOHNSON  •  w  DEESE 


I,  all  the  hardware  in  the  world  won  'thelp  you 
he  tough  spots  alone. 

it's  why  dedication,  hard  work  and  imagina- 
I  continue  to  set  us  apart  from  other  major  lines, 
e  years  from  now,  Transcon  people  could  own 
'his  company. 

j  can  bet  their  wheels  are  turning  faster  than 


ever  to  make  Transcon  your  Number  One  choice  of 
freight  carriers. 


ron  scon  lines 

707  Continental  Boulevard,  El  Segundo.  CA  90245,  (213)  640-1800 
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vple.  Our  wheels  are  turning  for  you. 


Albertson's  of  Boise  helped  pioneer  the 
jumbo  food-and-drug  supermarkets  back 
in  the  early  1970s,  and  the  jumbo  profits 
are  still  rolling  in. 


In  the  bag 


By  Barry  Stavro 


IN  THE  SUPERMARKET  BUSINESS, 
success  depends  on  moving  a 
mountain  of  meat  and  potatoes. 
Albertson's  Inc.,  the  nation's  eighth- 
largest  supermarket  chain,  with 
stores  in  17  states,  moves  mountains. 
The  reward  is  a  profit  margin  50% 
better  than  the  wafer-thin  1%  indus- 
try average  and  a  22.2%  return 
on  equity  over  the  last  five 
years.  How  so?  "You  can  sell 
food  and  drugs  under  one  roof," 
says  Warren  McCain,  57,  Al- 
bertson's chairman  and  CEO,  at 
Boise,  Idaho  headquarters. 

That  discovery  in  the  early 
1970s  gave  Albertson's  a  jump 
in  building  combination  food- 
and-drug  stores  of  football-field 
size.  To  its  delight,  Albertson's 
discovered  shoppers  would  not 
only  buy  food  but  also  keep 
pushing  their  carts  up  and  down 
other  aisles,  picking  off  cosmet- 
ics, perfumes,  pharmacy  prod- 
ucts, camera  supplies,  electrical 
equipment — goods  with  higher 
profit  margins. 

Last  year  Albertson's  had  its  13th 
straight  year  of  record  sales  ($3.9  bil- 
lion) and  profits  ($58.4  million). 
Through  six  months  of  1983,  profits 
were  up  another  14%,  to  $30.9  mil- 
lion. William  Blair  &  Co.  analyst 
Thomas  Kully  expects  Albertson's 
magic  formula  to  contribute  earnings 
of  $68  million,  or  $2.10  a  share,  this 
year,  and  $2.50  a  share  in  1984.  In  an 
industry  with  real  growth  of  only  1% 
to  2%  a  year,  Albertson's  earnings  per 
share  have  averaged  20%  gains  for  a 
decade. 

At  Albertson's,  bigger  is  better.  Its 
biggest  combination  food-and-drug 
stores  stretch  65,000  square  feet  and 
are  stocked  with  30,000  items  (the 


typical  modern  supermarket  is  33,000 
square  feet  with  no  more  than  15,000 
items).  Albertson's  jumbo-size  stores, 
along  with  smaller  44,000-square-foot 
versions,  account  for  only  143  of  423 
outlets,  yet  kick  in  65%  of  the  profits. 

A  lucrative  incentive  program  re- 
turns 15%  of  each  store's  net  profits 
to  local  management — including  de- 
partment heads,   who  are  usually 


Albertson's  Chairman  Warren  McCain 
"I  don't  think  we'll  fall  behind." 


union  members.  A  few  store  manag- 
ers have  earned  $100,000  a  year.  Al- 
bertson's manages  to  keep  a  firm  hand 
on  some  of  the  small  details  vital  to 
keeping  a  competitive  edge:  stores 
cleaned  with  a  Disney-like  fanati- 
cism; wide  aisles  free  of  boxes  and 
other  clutter.  Says  McCain:  "I  don't 
want  an  obstacle  course." 

Albertson's  is  not  a  market-share 
leader  in  most  of  its  17  states.  But 
those  states — some  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, some  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line — hold  two-thirds  of  the 
country's  population,  and  they  are  all 
growing.  "That's  all  the  geography  we 
need,"  McCain  says,  noting  that  the 
spread  also  keeps  local  price  wars 


from  wiping  out  profits. 

Bigger  stores  are  now  the  fashion  ir 
the  supermarket  trade,  but  in  order  tc 
keep  its  lead  McCain  has  the  com 
pany  on  an  aggressive,  five-year  ex 
pansion  push.  By  opening  33  new 
stores  this  year,  with  plans  to  open 
another  40  to  50  large  new  stores  pei 
year  for  the  next  several  years,  and 
earmarking  20%  of  all  capital  spend 
ing  to  remodel  and  enlarge  older  ones, 
he  expects  sales  to  double,  to  $8  bil-l 
lion,  by  1988.  The  company's  stock 
price  is  up  to  $27  recently  from  $12) 
two  years  ago.  Thanks  to  a  stock  offerH 
ing  last  year  (the  chain's  founder,  foa 
Albertson,  76,  still  owns  22%  of  Al4 
bertson's  shares),  the  company  is  alsol 
flush  with  cash  ($150  million),  and  itsj 
$204  million  long-term  debt,  36%  ofl 
total  capital,  is  less  than  it  was  five 
years  ago.  "We've  got  a  good,  running) 
head  start,"  McCain  says.  "I  don't 
think  we'll  fall  behind." 

McCain,  who  trained  as  an  electri- 
cal engineer  but  detoured  into  super- 
markets after  a  part-time  job  stackingj 
groceries  while  in  college,  has  also! 
been  filling  in  Albertson's  territory 
from  Florida  to  Oregon.  The  number 
of  Albertson's  stores  has  jumped  from 
292  to  423  since  he  became 
president. 

Albertson's  has  repeatedly 
gone  into  a  new  city  with  only  a 
small  cluster  of  stores,  accept- 
ing a  low  market  share.  In  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  for  example,  Albert- 
son's ranks  third  in  market 
share,  with  only  11%,  trailing 
Publix  (31%)  and  Winn-Dixie 
(25%).  But  Albertson's  stores 
regularly  match  the  market 
leader  in  profitability.  Albert- 
son's also  gets  a  fast  jump  in 
new  markets  by  not  insisting  on 
its  own  distribution  centers.  Of 
its  products,  62%  are  delivered 
by  independent  suppliers. 
If  there  is  a  problem,  it  is  that 

  it  takes  $4.5  million  to  open 

each  new  combination  food-and-drug 
store.  Also,  65,000  square  feet  is  the  | 
chain's  upper  limit  on  store  size.  To 
grow  larger  it  would  have  to  sell  i 
clothes,  which  McCain,  who  likes  to  I 
stay  with  basics,  refuses  to  do.  Albert- 
son's many  competitors — from  Publix 
in  Florida  to  Safeway  Stores  in  the 
mountain  states — now   all  employ 
variations  on  Albertson's  theme  of  big 
stores  with  lots  of  nonfood  goods. 

What  will  Albertson's  do?  Keep  do- 
ing what  it  does  best:  filling  in  the 
territory  and  keeping  stores  up-to-f 
date.  "I  don't  think  it'll  be  any  easier! 
in  the  next  five  years,"  McCain  says.] 
"But  it  hasn't  been  very  easy  in  the. 
last  five,  either."  ■ 
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VIEWS  OF  NORTHERN  IRELAND 
RARELY  SEEN  IN  THE  MEDIA 


66  The  processes 
developed  here  wy 
are  saving  us  ft 
millions  of  dollars  A 
worldwide.  ..99  m 

Ernie  Chilton,  General  Manager, 
AVX  Corporation,  Coleraine. 


AVX  Corporation.  Coleraine.  Co  Londonderry. 


Northern  Ireland 

Judge  us  on  the  facts 


A remarkable  high- 
technology  success 
story  in  Northern  Ireland 
is  told  by  AVX,  the 
world's  largest  manufac- 
turer of  multi-layer 
capacitors. 

Three  years  after  setting 
up  in  Coleraine  in  1978, 
technology  was  being 
exported  back  to  plants  in 
New  York,  South  Carolina 
and  Japan—  while  unit 
costs  were  being  reduced 
by  20%  a  year. 

"The  fact  is  we've  been 
amazed  at  the  diversity  of 
talent  here"  adds  Dick 
Rosen,  Senior  V.P.  based 
at  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

These  are  the  kinds 
of  facts  that  have 
impressed  the  many 
U.S.  companies  who 
operate  profitably  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

We'd  like  you  to  have 
more  facts.  Call  or  write 
Ian  Walters  at  the 
address  below. 


River  Roe.  Co.  Londonderry 


IDB 


—  Northern 

ldustrial  Development  Board  for  Northern  Ireland,  British  Consulate  General,  150  East  58th  Street  New  York  NY  10155  (212)  593-2258  -  Ireland 


The  system  thai  cleans 
the  air  they  breathe  can  help 
do  the  same  tor  you. 


«  *  " 


Hi  ALLEGHENY  INTERNATIONAL 

SPECIAL  SKILLS  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS. 


s  a  fact  that  recirculated  air  in 
omes  and  offices  can  be  up  to 
oree  times  dirtier  than  the  air  out- 
ide.  But  an  Allegheny  International 
ompany  is  applying  special  skills 
ind  technology  to  help  solve  the 
problem. 


The  Oster  Electronic 
lir  Qeaner  fits  easily  on  a  shelf  or 
able  to  help  keep  air  clean  in  homes, 
iffices,  sick  rooms,  laboratories  and 
ither  enclosed  spaces. 

The  new  Oster  Electronic  Air 
leaner  uses  a  triple-filtration  sys- 
3m  to  help  remove  pollutants 
zinging  from  dust  and  pollen  to 
;moke  and  gases.  Like  the  system 
iesigned  and  engineered  for  U.S. 
\lavy  submarines,  it  uses  a  me- 
:hanical  filter  for  larger  particles 
uch  as  dust,  an  electrostatic  pre- 
:ipitator  for  invisible  microscopic 
xjrticles  and  smoke,  and  finally  a 
:hemical  filter  for  gases  and  odors. 

Other  Allegheny  International 
:ompanies  are  also  using  their 
schnology  to  offer  new  and  ad- 
'anced  appliances,  such  as  a  new 
generation  of  food  processors. 


•POSITE: 

rhaps  the  purest  air  on  earth  is 
ep  below  the  ocean's  surface  in 
S.  submarines,  where  air  must  be 
Kxned,  freshened  and  recirculated 
weeks  at  a  stretch.  Oster  Electronic 
r  Cleaners  utilize  a  similar  triple- 
xxning  system  to  filter  microscopic 
ilutants  and  even  gases  and  odors. 


The  Sunbeam  Professional  Food 
Processor  represents  the  state  of 
the  art  with  its  greater  power, 
expanded  capacity,  easier  opera- 
tion and  features  never  before 
offered  in  such  an  appliance. 

For  example,  electronic  controls 
that  include  "Power"  and  "Ready" 
signal  lights  for  convenience  and 
safety,-  a  unique  automatic  pulsing 
action  to  prevent  over-processing,- 
an  exclusive  food  conveyor  system 
with  expanded  extra-large  feed 
tube,-  powerful  direct-drive  motor; 
and  cutting  and  shredding  blades 
made  of  the  finest  stainless  steel  by 
the  company  world-famous  for  its 
blades,  Wilkinson  Sword. 

Even  traditional  appliances,  such 
as  irons,  can  be 
improved  by 


More  power,  bigger 
capacity  easier 
to  understand 
controls  and  safer 
operation  are  the 
results  of  new 
technology  in  the 
Sunbeam 
Professional 
Food  Processor. 


applying  new 
technologies.  In 
Europe,  the  name 
Rowenta  has  always 
stood  for  the  most  modern  appli- 
ances. Once  again,  this  Allegheny 
International  company  is  leading 
the  way,  with  its  new  Rowenta 
Steam  Spray  and  Dry  Iron. 

F3ecause  Rowenta  design  engi- 
neers see  an  iron  as  a  dynamic,  mov- 
ing vehicle  rather  than  a  stationary 
appliance,  they  used  aerospace 
and  automotive  technology  for  its 
design,  manufacture  and  assembly. 


Rowenta  already  offers 
European  homes  an  iron 
of  the  future,  with  features 
made  possible  by 
space-age  technology. 

The  new  iron  is  a  product  of 
advanced  techniques  of  blow 
molding,  injection  molding  and 
sonic  welding.  Each  part  is  fitted  to 
the  other  with  amazingly  close 
tolerances.  The  electronic  controls 
are  compact  and  organized  for 
efficiency  and  to  save  space  and 
weight.  Controls  are  logical  and 
easy  to  understand.  The  result  is  an 
iron  that  is  lighter,  more  efficient  and 
easier  to  use. 

These  are  just  some  examples 
of  how  Allegheny  International 
companies  worldwide  are  using 
special  skills  to  meet  special  needs 
in  consumer  products.  Allegheny 
International  provides  the  corporate 
resources  and  guides  the  technolo- 
gies of  both  industrial  and  consumer 
companies  so  they  can  exchange 
technology  whenever  it  means 
better  products  for  our  customers. 
For  better  products  will  keep  us  the 
world's  biggest  small  appliance 
company. 

For  more  information,  write  us 
at  Box  456L ,  Two  Oliver  Plaza, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15230. 


Todays  Chevrolet 

Do  your  fleet  cars 
flunk  this  test? 


DO  THEY  HAVE 


;  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 
CONTEMPORARY 


FRONT-DRIVE  ENGI- 
NEERING? 
YES 


DOES  THEIR 


STANDARD  ENGINE 


HAVE  THE  BENEFITS  OF 
ELECTRONIC 


NO 


FUEL  INJECTION? 
YES  NO 


DO  THEY  HAVE 


AN  ON-BOARD 


COMPUTER  TO  CON- 
TINUOUSLY  FINE-TUNE 
THE  ENGINE? 
YES  NO 


g  DO  THEY  HAVE 
ALL  THE  SMOOTH- 
RIDING  COMFORT, 
ROOM  AND  TRUNK 


SPACE  OF  A 


MID-SIZE  CAR? 
YES  NO 


g  DO  THEY  OFFER 
THE  ECONOMY  OF 


WERE  THEY 


MANY  SMALLER  CARS: 


39  EST  HWY..G51 


EPA  EST.  MPG*? 


YES 


NO 


PRICED  $1,639f  LESS 
THAN  THE  BEST- 


SELLING  REAR-DRIVE 


FLEET  CAR? 


YES 


NO 


OFFICIAL  U.S. 
GARS  AND  TRUCKS 
OF  THE  XIV 
OLYMPIC  WINTER 

GAMES 


If  you  just  answered  "yes"  to  all  six 
questions,  congratulations. 

You  already  have  Chevrolet 
Celebrity  working  for  you-a  front- 
drive,  new-generation  design  so 
right  for  right  now,  it's  the  number- 


one-selling  Chevrolet  fleet  car  from 
the  number-one  seller  of  fleet  cars. 

If  you  didn't  answer  "yes"  we'll 
leave  it  up  to  you  to  answer 
why  not. 

CHEVROLET  FLEET  SALES 


84 


C  H  E  V  R O LET 

taking  charge 


*With  available  automatic  transmission.  Usee 
mated  MPG  for  comparisons  Your  mileage  r 
differ  depending  on  speed,  distance,  weathe 
Actual  highway  mileage  lower  Some  Chevro 
are  equipped  with  engines  produced  by  oth< 
divisions,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliated  companiei 
worldwide  See  your  dealer  for  details 

tBased  on  a  comparison  of  Manufacturers'  Sug^ 
gested  Retail  Prices  for  base-level  4-door  sedan 
Levels  of  equipment  will  vary  Celebrity  Sedan 
shown  with  available  bumper  guards,  sport  wti 
covers,  white-stnpe  tires,  exterior  molding  pack 
and  body  pin  striping 


•  mm 


hort  of  legalizing  it,  there  is  no  way  to 
imit — never  mind  end — the  illicit  narcot- 
\:s  trade.  The  ingenuity  of  the  money  laun- 
ierers  outstrips  efforts  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, or  anyone  else,  to  contain  it. 

Everybody's 
favorite 
|  laundryman 

largest  money-laundering  operation 
ever  prosecuted  in  the  U.S.  Over  a 
four-year  period,  he  deposited  $150 
million  in  cash  in  some  18  bank  or 
currency  exchange  accounts,  mainly 
in  New  York  City,  and  transferred  it 
to  accounts  elsewhere  in  the  U.S., 
Panama,  the  Bahamas  and  the  Cay- 
man Islands.  Most  of  that  money,  as 


By  James  Cook 


P^BH  HE    NARCOTICS    TRADE  Can 

I  ■  exist  only  because  there  are 
ways  to  legitimize  the  enor- 
I  mous  sums  of  money  it  gen- 
^HB  crates  around  the  world.  It  a 
ay  could  be  found  to  put  this  money 
it  of  circulation,  what  incentive 
buld  there  be  to  run 
fugs,  or  to  grow  them? 
[hat  keeps   the  dirty 
isiness  so  profitable  is 
e  ability  to  launder  the 
oney — getting  the  dirt 
it  and  making  it  look 
gitimate. 

Alas.  As  law  enforce- 
ent  agencies  like  the 
rug  Enforcement  Ad- 
inistration,  the  Cus- 
ms  Service  and  even 
e  FBI  have  grown  more 
laginative  and  sophis- 
;ated,  so  have  the  peo- 
e  who  move  the  mon- 
along  the  2,000-mile 
stribution  chain  that 
ns  from  farm  to  mar- 
:t.  The  authorities 
ive  picked  up  some 
irly  big  launderers — 
lac  Kattan,  for  in- 
ance — and  more  re- 
ntly  moved  against  a 
oup  of  Florida  banks, 
it  if  their  own  esti- 
ates  of  the  volume  of 
oney  involved  is  any- 
here  near  correct,  they 
iven't  accomplished 
uch.  Here  $24  million,  there  $35 
illion.  Peanuts  out  of  a  total  volume 
maybe  $70  billion. 
Take  the  example  of  Eduardo 
rozco-Prada,  convicted  last  May  on 
ng  conspiracy  charges  along  with  a 
ilf-dozen  others.  Orozco  ran  the 


Eduardo  Orozco,  with  his  son  and 
mother,  on  the  steps  of  the  Federal 
Courthouse  in  New  York's  Foley 
Square  on  the  day  Judge  Gerard 
Goettel  sentenced  him  to  eight 
years  and  a  $1  million  fine. 


Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Michael  Feld- 
berg  made  clear  during  the  trial,  came 
from  drug  traffickers  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 

But  not  all.  These  money  laundries 
are  also  used  for  tax  evasion  purposes 
and  to  generate  funds  used  for  bribery 
and  covert  political  operations. 

Laundering  usually  involves  getting 
the  money  across  international  bor- 
ders and  into  a  country  where  bank 
secrecy  laws  protect  it  from  govern- 
ment scrutiny.  Back  it  comes,  looking 
squeaky-clean,  in  the  form  of  loans, 
fees,  salaries,  services,  you  name  it. 

In  many  ways  laundering  is  simply 
a  banking  operation,  and  perhaps  for 
that  reason  Eduardo  Orozco  scrupu- 
lously cultivated  a  banker's  air  of  pru- 
dence and  probity.  As  Feldberg  told 
the  court,  "Orozco  is  a  well-educated, 
sophisticated,  highly  intelligent  pro- 
fessional, with  all  the  trappings  of  a 
legitimate  businessman." 

Orozco  had  more  than  the  trap- 
pings: There  were  interests  in  small 
businesses  in  France,  Colombia  and 
the  Middle  East,  and  a  partnership 
with  a  French  hotel  chain.  But  the  real 
base  of  his  operations  was  the  curren- 
cy exchange  business  he 
ran  in  Colombia  and 
elsewhere  in  Latin 
America.  Such  exchang- 
es normally  operate  on 
the  outer  edges  of  the 
law.  Colombians,  for  in- 
stance, can't  legally  own 
dollars,  so  it  is  illegal 
even  to  exchange  pesos 
for  dollars.  Even  so,  Co- 
lombians have  plenty  of 
reason  to  prefer  dollars 
to  pesos  and  to  take 
whatever  risks  are  nec- 
essary to  acquire  them. 

But  relatively  little 
of  the  money-changing 
business  in  Colombia 
involves  ordinary  citi- 
zens seeking  to  protect 
themselves  against  such 
hazards  as  inflation 
and  currency  devalu- 
ation. Since  the  cocaine 
boom  exploded  in  the 
late  Seventies,  drugs 
have  joined  coffee,  Co- 
lombia's principal  legal 
export,  as  a  prime  source 
of  the  country's  finan- 
cial strength.  Most  of 
this  money  leaves  Colombia  in  dol- 
lars and  then  comes  back,  laundered, 
to  its  owners  in  pesos.  Colombia's 
narcotics  trade,  including  marijuana 
as  well  as  cocaine,  may  generate  as 
much  as  $30  billion  in  revenue  a  year, 
which  is  in  part  why  the  currency 


th,  physics,  ai 
embezzlement* 
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(.it's  become  routine  front-page  news. 
Hagers  are  breaking  into  corporate 
rputer  systems. 

Hn  one  case  recently  they  even  cracked 
Dunk's  sophisticated  corporate  security 
Km. 

ttould  it  be  that  we're  growing  a  whole 
m  generation  of  white  collar  crooks?  We 
rkmly  don't  need  them.  We  have  plenty 
mdy. 

[The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
mates  that  white  collar  crime  costs  this 
Itry  $40  billion  (yes,  billion )  a  year. 
E  [That's  reason  enough  why  anyone  in 
Iness  should  consider  joining  the  fight 
revent  crime. 

[The  question  is:  What,  practically 
diking,  can  a  company  do? 

A  Time  to  be  Counted. 

J^s  a  very  practical  suggestion,  your 
ipany  ought  to  look  into  some  of  the  in- 
Itive  crime-control  measures,  recently 
|)osed  by  The  John  Jay  College  of  Crim- 
justice. 

fohn  Jay,  which  is  part  of  the  City  Uni- 
ty of  New  York,  is  uniquely  expert  at 
e  prevention. 

One  former  U.S.  Attorney  General 
I  ;d  it  "the  first,  most  important  institution  of 
mal  justice  in  the  country") 
And  John  Jay  has  developed  measures 
deal  directly  with  matters  of  concern  to 
ness,  such  as  white  collar  crime. 
To  take  just  one  example,  John  Jay  pro- 
3S  an  ongoing  "Corporate  Bnef- 
3n  Crime,"  to  share  its 
k  intelligence  and 
niques  with  the  busi- 
I  community. 

ZJrime  Doesn't  Pay. 
But  it  Costs. 

It's  especially  urgent  now 
ng  this  period  of  govern- 
lt  cutbacks,  that  business 
i>  take  up  the  slack.  By  cen- 


tre 


tributmg  financially. 

Many  companies  are  already  doing  so. 
Such  as  ITT  (which  contributed  this  adver- 
tisement), Exxon,  Gulf  +  Western,  Mobil  Oil 
Philip  Morris,  Reliance  Corporation  and 
Rudm  Management  Corporation. 

How  about  your  company? 

Join  the  fight.  To  give  your  help,  or 
simply  learn  more,  call  John  Jay's  President, 
Dr.  Gerald  W  Lynch,  at  (212)  489-3500. 

Or  use  the  coupon  here. 

r 


FA 


John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Attn:  Dr.  Gerald  W  Lynch,  President 

Dear  Dr.  Lynch: 

□  Yes,  we  want  to  help.  Here  is  our  tax-deductible 
contribution  to  John  Jay's  crime  prevention 
program. 

□  We  are  interested  in  helping,  but  want  to  know 
more  about  John  Jay's  programs.  Please  give  us 
more  information. 


Name- 
Title— 


Company- 
Address— 
City  


-State. 


.Zip_ 


Phone. 

©  1983  ITT  & 
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surplus  in  the  Miami  Federal  Reserve 
District  has  ballooned  from  $500  mil- 
lion in  1974  to  over  $4  billion  last 
year,  and  why  Colombia's  foreign  ex- 
change surplus  with  the  U.S.  has  gone 
from  $405  million  in  1975  to  over  $3 
billion  currently. 

Though  the  Colombian  govern- 
ment officially  deplores  the  drug  traf- 
fic, when  President  Reagan  suggested 
last  winter  that  Colombia  do  more  to 
interdict  the  flow  of  drugs  to  the  U.S., 
President  Belisario  Betancur  suggest- 
ed the  U.S.  do  more  to  restrict  de- 
mand in  the  U.S. 

So,  in  circumstances  like  these, 
Eduardo  Orozco  was  clearly  a  man 
of  parts,  with  impressive  credentials 
and  connections,  with  the  support 
both  overt  and  covert  of  a  great 
number  of  legitimate  people  and  le- 
gitimate institutions. 

A  swart,  stolid,  rather  pudgy-look- 
ing man  of  44,  Eduardo  Orozco  was 
graduated  from  the  Colombian  equiv- 
alent of  Annapolis  and  the  Chilean 
naval  academy  and  spent  some  time 
in  the  merchant  marine.  In  1966  he 
married  and  settled  down  on  a  cotton 
plantation  owned  by  his  wife's  fam- 
ily. But  at  some  point  he  developed 
close,  if  never  very  clearly  defined, 
connections  with  Colombia's  power- 
ful Duque  family.  In  1976,  when  he 
came  to  New  York  City,  he  did  so  as  a 
vice  president  with  the  Duques'  New 
York  importing  firm,  Colombian  Cof- 
fee Co.  The  Duques  apparently  were 
not  only  his  employers,  they  were 
also  among  his  close  friends. 

At  his  house  in  Massapequa,  N.Y., 
Orozco  also  entertained  people  like 
the  son  of  then  Colombian  President 


Orozco's  new  bouse  in  Old  Westbwy,  N.Y. 
Never  live  beyond,  your  legitimate 
means,  Eduardo  Orozco  warned, 
but  he  claimed  this  $600,000  house 
he  moved  into  a  year  ago  in  an  af- 
fluent Long  Island  suburb  was  built 
with  his  wife's  money. 

Turbay  and  the  Colombian  ambassa- 
dors to  the  U.S.  and  the  U.N.  He 
claimed  to  be  buying  airborne  surveil- 
lance equipment  in  the  U.S.  for  the 
Colombian  government,  presumably 
for  use  against  leftist  guerrillas.  In 
fact,  he  had  the  funds  for  it  already  on 
deposit.  "I  am  very  close  people  up  to 
the  Colombian  government,"  he  said. 
"I  am  very  close  with  these  people. 
All  my  life.  All  my  good  friends." 

He  lived  well  in  New  York  but  not 
terribly  out  of  line  with  the  $71,000 
joint  income  he  and  his  wife  reported 
on  their  1981  federal  tax  return.  He 
owned  two  houses  in  Miami,  but  he 
lived  in  middle-class  Massapequa. 
Only  a  year  ago  he  moved  to  a  $600,000 
house  in  Old  Westbury,  N.Y.  that  he 
claimed  was  built  with  his  wife's  mon- 
ey. He  drove  a  Mercedes-Benz  and  a 
Buick  and,  more  recently,  a  1983  Audi. 
He  sent  his  two  sons  to  private  school 
in  Switzerland  and  bought  houses  in 
New  York  and  Miami  for  his  girl  friend. 
All  this  was  done  fairly  quietly.  He 
once  advised  a  colleague  not  to  live 
beyond  his  legitimate  means,  to  hide 
his  money  under  the  mattress  or  in  a 
Swiss  bank.  He  seems  to  have  followed 
his  own  advice. 

Once  established  in  New  York, 
Orozco  incorporated  a  company 
called  Cirex  International,  which  he 
sometimes  described  as  a  coffee  im- 


porting firm  and  at  other  times  as 
currency-exchange  operation.  Hi 
moved  into  a  five-room  suite  on  th« 
25th  floor  of  a  building  at  120  WaL 
Street.  His  bookkeeper,  Tanny  Diazi 
could  never  figure  out  what  was  going 
on.  "I  didn't  understand  it,"  she  testij 
fied.  "There  was  money  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth." 

But  that,  of  course,  was  the  game.  In 
May  1978  Orozco  opened  an  accounl 
at  the  Swiss  Bank  and  began  pouring 
cash  into  it — $2.3  million  in  little 
more  than  four  months.  In  September 
the  bank  refused  to  take  any  more, 
and  Orozco  turned  for  help  to  the  lawj 
yer  who  incorporated  Cirex  for  him/ 
Harvey  Krat.  For  a  time  Krat  let  him 
make  deposits  in  an  account  he  main- 
tained at  the  Irving  Trust,  and  then 
Irving,  too,  slammed  down  the  win- 
dow. So,  a  little  later,  did  Marine  Mid- 
land. "It  was  very  difficult  to  find 
banks  that  would  accept  deposits  of 
cash  over  a  period  of  time,"  Harvey 
Krat  remembers. 

Where  did  all  the  cash  come  from? 
A  good  part  of  it  came  from 
Orozco's  exchange  houses  in  Colom- 
bia, which  bought  and  sold  dollars  and 
shipped  them  to  New  York,  some- 
times directly,  sometimes  indirectly 
through  Miami,  by  way  of  a  Panama- 
nian affiliate,  Dual  International.  All 
this  was  hard  green,  not  checks.  Gov- 
ernment investigators  traced  $42  mil- 
lion shipped  by  courier  to  Orozco 
companies  in  New  York.  Orozco 
claimed  Colombian  air  force  planes 
arrived  in  Fort  Lauderdale  every  15 
days  with  boxes  of  cash. 

The  logistics  of  transporting  so| 
much  cash  to  New  York  was  so  formi- 


This  is  the  kind  of  Christmas  touch  that  will  always 
9  remembered. 

Hanging  there,  among  the  other  tree  decorations,  is 
at  most  precious  of  gifts— a  real  gold  coin.  What  a 
brprise'  Who  wouldn't  be  thrilled! 

And,  as  a  gift,  there  are  four  Krugerrand  sizes  to 
loose  from— containing  exactly  1/10  ounce,  1/4 
jnce,  1/2  ounce,  and  one  full  ounce  of  pure  gold. 

The  concept  of  four  exact  sizes  was  introduced  as  a 
onvemence  for  investors,  but  it  is  also  a  benefit  for 
hyone  who  receives  a  Krugerrand  gift.  For  no  matter 
hich  size  Krugerrand  you  give,  the  owner  can  always 
hure  its  value  simply  by  checking  the  current 
orld  gold-ounce  price  in  the  daily  news- 
apers. 

South  African  Krugerrands  are 
Dt  commemorative  medal- 
}ns.  They  are  legal  tender 
pins  in  their  country  of  origin 
hd  are  minted  each  year  as  a 
bin  for  gold  owners.  They  are 


sold  worldwide  and  are  by  far  the  most  sold  gold  coins  in 
the  world. 

You  can  buy  your  Christmas  Krugerrands  right  now 
at  many  local  com  dealers,  at  precious  metals  com- 
panies and  at  selected  banks  and  brokerage  firms.  Just 
call  the  toll-free  number  below  for  the  outlets  nearest  you. 

You  can  also  consider  buying  a  Krugerrand  and 
having  it  mounted  to  be  worn  as  jewelry—  in  a  pendant,  a 
ring  or  a  bracelet— many  jewelers  are  eguipped  to  do 
this  and  carry  mountings  to  fit  all  Krugerrands. 

Christmas  is  a  tradition  that  has  endured  through 
the  ages,  and  gold,  through  the  ages,  has  been  man's 
enduring  precious  metal. 

No  gift  at  Christmas  is  more  appropriate. 

FOR  THE  NAMES 
OF  KRUGERRAND  DEALERS 
NEAREST  YOU  CALL 
800-526-7843  EXT.  5191 
(IN  NEW  JERSEY,  CALL 
800-522-4503 ) 
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KRUGERRAND  GOLD  COINS 

The  world's  best  way  to  own  gold. 
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The  new  gasoline-powered  190  E  2.3  Sedan  for  1984.  It  is  designed  to  do  anything  a  "sports  sedan "  can  I 


The  new  190  Class: 
the  quickest  reflexes 
Mercedes-Benz 
has  ever  built  into 
a  sedan. 


THE  ADVENT  of  the  new  190  Class 
marks  the  advent  of  an  automotive 
phenomenon. 

This  $24,000*  Mercedes-Benz 
sedan-in  gasoline-powered  190  E 
2.3  and  190  D  2.2  diesel  versions 
al  ike-is  as  supremely  civilized  an 
automobile  as  any  that  has  ever 
borne  the  name.  Yet  its  over-the- 
road  performance  is  fully  as  exhila- 
rating as  any  sports  car  or  so-called 
sports  sedan  sold  today. 

REVELATIONS  ON  A 
WINDING  ROAD 

Its  104.9-inch  wheelbase,  its  l4]/2- 
foot  length  and  its  under  2,700  lb. 
weight  help  define  the  190  Class  as 
a  new  equation  of  space  and  mass 
and  energy-the  trimmest  and  light- 
est Mercedes-Benz  sedan  of  the 
modern  era. 

Its  new  multilink  independent 
rear  suspension  meanwhile  de- 
fines the  term  "breakthrough!'  Each 


rear  wheel  is  precisely  located  by 
five  individual  links,  positioned  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  spatial 
kinematics  and  meant  to  maintain 
each  wheel  constantly  in  an  ideal 
relationship  to  the  road. 

Rear  wheel  "steering"  tenden- 
cies are  thus  eliminated.  "That 
means  the  back  goes  where  you 
want  it  to  go"  explains  one  automo- 
tive journalist,  "instead  of  where  it 
wants  to  go.  That,  in  turn,  means 
better  handling  at  no  sacrifice  in 
ride!' 

Small  wonder  that  Road  & 
Track  has  ventured  the  opinion  that 
the  new  190  Class  "will  challenge 
some  of  the  finest  sports  sedans  in 
the  world  on  just  about  any  road 
you  choose!' 

The  praise  might  be  taken 
further  yet.  Of  all  the  superbly  road- 
worthy  production  cars  Mercedes- 
Benz  has  ever  built,  this  may  be 
the  most  superbly  roadworthy  of 


all.  As  one  quick  run  down  a  stretj 
of  winding  road  can  prove,  far 
more  eloquently  than  words. 

ALMOST  A  RACING  ENGINE 
With  its  cross-flow  cylinder  head) 
hemispherical  combustion  cham 
bers  and  overhead  camshaft,  thel 
190 Es  new  2.3-liter  four-cylindefl 
gasoline  engine  might  almost  be 
taken  for  a  pure  racing  design. 
Nothing  about  its  smoothness  oij 
torque  suggests  the  typical  four- 
nor  does  its  test-track  maximum I 
115  mph-plus.  Controlling  it  is  an 
novative  fuel  injection  system  con 
bining  the  wizardry  of  electronic^ 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  mechanic 
operation;  Mercedes-Benz  steals | 
march  on  the  industry  again. 

The  190D  2.2  Sedan  not  on| 
introduces  a  brand-new  four-cyli 
der  diesel  engine,  but  places  it  ii] 
new  surroundings:  encapsulated 
within  sound-deadening  paneliri 
even  underneath.  Factory  tests 
reveal  a  drop  in  noise  emissions] 
five  decibels. 

You  can  choose  between  fiv 
speed  manual  and  four-speed  au 
matic  versions  of  either  model. 
Both  are  designed  for  quick  shift 
ing  and  spirited  driving.  The  nev 
hydraulically  controlled  torque- 
converter  automatic,  with  its  tun- 
nel-mounted lever,  can  be  flickec 
through  the  gears  in  manual  fasH 
ion  whenever  you  choose. 

One  of  the  key  functional  ac 
vances  of  the  new  190  Class  is  its  I 
shape.  It  emerged  not  from  a  sty; 
ing  salon  but  from  nine  cumulati 
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with  the  poise,  the  comfort  and  the  smoothness  that  help  make  a  Mercedes-Benz  a  Mercedes-Benz. 


ihs  of  wind  tunnel  tuning,  and 
-ged  with  a  0.35  coefficient  of 
dynamic  drag-for  compari- 
within  .01  of  the  sleek  new 
seater  Chevrolet  Corvette.  Even 
Drged  light-alloy  wheels  play 
!  aerodynamic  part.  They  are 
l  mooth,  wind-cheating  discs. 
iThe  190  Class  performs  with 


all  the  brio  of  what  is  called  a 
sports  sedan,  but,  in  truth,  it  is  too 
versatile  and  practical  a  design  to 
be  one.  Into  that  WAAool  wedge 
have  been  cut  four  wide-opening 
doors.  Inside  is  provided  passen- 
ger space  for  five.  There  is  even  a 
large  (i.e.,  11.7  cubic  foot)  trunk. 
Inducements  enough  for  the  sports 


sedan  aficionado  to  graduate  at  last 
to  a  Mercedes-Benz. 

"GOOD  SEATS.  STRONG  SEATS. 

MERCEDES  SEATS:  -Autoweek 
Interior  design  and  layout  are  pure 
Mercedes-Benz-from  steel-sprung, 
deeply  padded  front  bucket  seats, 
to  almost  three  and  a  half  feet  of 
front  legroom,  to  fillets  of  hand- 
finished  wood  trim. 

Your  $24,000  brings  you, 
among  other  things,  an  exhaustive 
list  of  amenities  and  conveniences 
as  standard  equipment.  Even  the 
electric  sliding  roof  is  a  non-extra- 
cost  option  in  the  190  Class. 

Wind  noise  is  suppressed  to 
near  silence  at  highway  speeds  by 
aerodynamic  design  and  by  scru- 
pulous fitting  of  every  door  and 
window.  A  second  firewall  between 
die  engine  and  passenger  compart- 
ment serves  to  help  muffle  engine 
noise.  Rattling  and  squeaking 
sounds  are  obviated  by  welding  of 
die  body  and  chassis  into  a  rigid, 
single  structural  unit.  Road  rumble 
from  beneath  is  soaked  up  by  a  39-lb. 
blanket  of  plasticized  undercoat. 

The  new  190  Class  represents 
the  most  extensive  research  and 
development  effort  in  die  history 
of  Mercedes-Benz.  What  has 
resulted  from  that  decade  of 
technological  exploration  and  re- 
finement ranks  as  one  of  die 
most  remarkable  automobiles  in 
die  history  of  Mercedes-Benz. 


Engineered  like  no  other 
car  in  the  world 


%  A  carat  or  more.    ,  c 

Because  you  were  never  very  good  at  tractions 


liable  that  Orozco  and  his  partner,  Ro- 
llrigo  Mendoza-Patino,  spent  a  good 
Ileal  of  their  time  traveling,  arranging 
or  couriers  to  bring  in  what  averaged 
nearly  $3  million  a  month  in  cash 
bver  a  four-year  period.  It  came  in 
Suitcases,  briefcases,  even  cardboard 
poxes.  It  would  have  been  simpler  to 
deposit  the  money  in  a  friendly  bank 
fn  Miami  and  wire  it  to  New  York, 
put  the  Justice  Department,  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  the  IRS — everybody  had 
heir  eyes  on  south  Florida  banks,  and 
targe  cash  deposits  were  certain  to 
[ttract  attention.  Besides,  certain 
Florida  banks  charged  for  their  ser- 
vices. Says  one  former  FBI  man: 
[They  charged  1%  for  the  first 
B100,000,  0.75%  on  everything  after 
(hat  up  to — I  know  the 
late  went  higher  than 
lhat.  It  was  2%  for  each 
ransaction." 

r.  Orozco,  in  effect, 
operated  as  a  bank," 
ll/lichael  Feldberg  told  the 
Jury.  "People  would  give 
pirn  their  cash,  and  he 
Ivould  have  it  deposited  in 
I  of  the  18  bank  accounts 
lhat  he  used.  And  then, 
within  a  few  days — one 
Bay,  two  days,  four  days — 
Ihe  money  would  be  sent 
put,  either  by  check  or  by 
Ivire   transfer,    to  some 
llank  account." 
I  After  making  those  ini- 
ijial  New  York  deposits  in 
.978    and    early  1979, 
I  Drozco  became  inactive 
In   New    York,  though 
inoney  continued  to  flow 
i  nto  another  account  in 
,  :lorida.   Feldberg  thinks 
Drozco  may  have  been 
!  vorking     through  ac- 
|  :ounts   the  government 
i  lever  was  able  to  trace.  At 
my  rate,  in  early  1980 
:  everal  government  agen- 
:ies   moved   into  south 
:lorida   with  operations 
1  ike   Project  Greenback 
ind  began  tracing  the  flow 
)f  money  through  some 
15  Florida  banks.  Soon 
iter  that  Orozco  once 
igain  became  active  in 
slew  York.  "Any  Colom- 
>ian,"  Orozco's  lawyers  conceded, 
'would  have  been  a  fool  in  1980,  1981 
ind  1982  to  do  business  in  Miami.  It 
vas  an  open  invitation  to  have  a  prob- 
em  with  the  government." 

Whether  for  that  reason  or  some 
Jther,  in  November  1980  Orozco 
Dpened  an  account  in  the  name  of 
nterdual,  Cirex'  Panamanian  coun- 


terpart, at  the  foreign-exchange  house 
of  Deak-Perera,  and  the  flood  began. 

As  a  currency  exchange  house, 
Deak-Perera  had  few  of  the  banks' 
inhibitions  about  cash — after  all, 
changing  money  from  one  currency  to 
another  was  their  business.  A  Deak 
employee,  Orozco  claimed,  even 
agreed  to  count  and  bundle  the  cash 
Orozco  brought  in  for  "deposit  else- 
where and  scan  it  for  counterfeits. 
Deak  clearly  considered  Orozco  a 
good  customer.  After  he  stopped  us- 
ing his  Interdual  account,  they  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  come  back.  He  did 
come  back  in  late  1982,  with  a  new 
account  opened  under  the  name  of 
Dial  Securities. 

By   law,    U.S.    financial  institu- 


Cirex  Wall  Street  headquarters 
Four  years  ago,  Orozco  set  himself 
up  in  business  in  a  five-room  suite 
on  the  25th  floor  of  this  building  at 
the  far  end  of  Wall  Street.  What  was 
the  business?  Money.  As  his  book- 
keeper noted,  "There  was  money, 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth." 


tions — banks,  money  changers,  you 
name  it — are  required  to  file  Currency 
Transaction  Reports  (CTRs)  covering 
any  transaction  involving  cash  or  its 
equivalent  in  excess  of  $10,000,  just 
as  persons  are  required  to  file  Curren- 
cy or  Monetary  Instruments  Reports 
(CMIRs)  on  any  movement  of  cash 
into  or  out  of  the  country  in  amounts 
in  excess  of  $5,000. 

Usually  launderers  bribe  bank  offi- 
cers not  to  file  CTRs  with  the  govern- 
ment. But  not  Orozco.  Usually  he  met 
all  the  government's  reporting  re- 
quirements, but  did  so  in  such  a  way 
that  nobody  could  readily  detect  ei- 
ther the  man  or  the  operation  behind 
them — even  if  the  government  had 
the  resources  to  do  more  than  limited 
surveillance  with  all  this 
paper. 

Though  he  opened  that 
first  account  at  the  Swiss 
Bank  in  his  own  name, 
Orozco  always  operated 
thereafter  through  various 
fronts:  Harvey  Krat,  Roge- 
lio  Cespedes,  Interdual, 
Dial,  Coinfisa,  Global 
Bay,  Arab-American  Fi- 
nancial. Let  Deak  or  the 
banks  file  their  CTRs — 
the  money  couldn't  easily 
be  identified  with  either 
Orozco  or  Cirex. 

So  Orozco  protected 
himself  in  two  ways.  He 
maintained  his  accounts 
in  other  people's  names, 
and  he  never  made  any  de- 
posits into  them  himself. 
His  brother  made  them, 
his  driver,  his  bookkeeper, 
friends,  relatives. 

Soon  Orozco's  problem 
was  that  business  was 
too  good.  In  late  1980  he 
started  out  depositing 
only  $1  million  or  $2  mil- 
lion a  month  in  the  Deak 
account,  but  by  April  the 
monthly  total  had  risen  to 
$5.2  million,  to  $10  mil- 
lion in  May  and  $12  mil- 
lion in  August.  Deak  duti- 
fully filed  CTRs  for  all 
these  transactions.  But 
sooner  or  later  cash  in 
such  quantities — over  $90 
million  altogether — was 
bound  to  attract  somebody's  atten- 
tion. So  Orozco  beat  for  cover  as  soon 
as  he  could  and  stopped  using  the 
Deak  account  in  March  1982. 

To  take  the  pressure  off  the  Deak 
account,  Orozco  needed  another  bank 
that  would  accept  large  cash  deposits, 
and  for  a  time  Harvey  Krat  let  him  use 
one  of  his.  Then,  in  the  Waldorf-As- 
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"Why  cant 

copiers  be 
programme: 

to  do  my  job 

my  way?" 


zastman  Kodak  Company.  1983 


Kodak  copiers  can!  You  can  guarantee  it  because  you  program  them  yourself. 

From  the  beginning,  Kodak  copier  technology  has  offered  unique  com- 
binations of  in-line  functions  which  literally  redefine  "productivity.'' 

Now,  you  can  choose  the  combination  of  those  functions  that  does  your 
job  your  way.  You  simply  key  them  into  the  microcomputer  itself.  Thereafter, 
merely  touch  the  Star  Pad,  and  those  jobs  will  run  themselves. 

Any  operator  can  run  these  jobs.  That's  an  outstanding  partnership  between 
technology  and  the  people  who  use  it. 

"Partnership"  is  the  philosophy  that  Kodak  brings  to  this  market. 
We're  in  it  with  you.  We  want  you  to  get  your 
work  done  to  your  satisfaction.  We 
think  we  know  how  to  be  helpful 
because  you  helped  train  us. 


Thank  you  for  reading  this 
advertisement.  May  we 
demonstrate  the  machines? 

1  800  44  KODAK  Ext.  324 


Kodak 
copiers  can' 

i  1 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
CD3503 

Rochester,  NY  14650 

□  Please  send  me  details  on  the  latest  Kodak  copier-duplicators. 

□  Please  have  a  representative  call  for  an  appointment. 
Our  approximate  monthly  copy  volume:  

Name  Title  

Company  

Address  ,  

City  State  Zip  

Telephone  i  }  


toria's  Marco  Polo  Club  on  Apr.  9, 
1981,  Orozco  met  with  a  personable 
account  manager  at  Citibank  named 
Eduardo  Garcia.  Orozco  had  finally 
found  his  pigeon.  "Ah,  we  Latinos 
understand  each  other,"  Orozco 
purred. 

But  the  claws  were  on  the  other  cat. 
Orozco  didn't  know  it,  but  he  was 
being  set  up.  Garcia  was  Edward  M. 
Guillen,  now  31,  an  undercover  agent 
for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, who  began  taping  his  meet- 
ings with  Orozco.  From  then  on  Oroz- 
co's  days  were  numbered. 

Who  had  alerted  the  government? 
Harvey  Krat.  Afraid  for  his  own  skin, 
the  lawyer  had  contacted  the  FBI 
about  Orozco's  huge  deposits. 

Garcia  opened  a  Harvey  Krat  ac- 
count at  Citibank's  main  Park 
Avenue  branch  and  also  gave  Orozco 
some  advice  in  moving  money 
through  the  accounts  of  an  old  friend 
and  business  partner  of  Orozco's,  a 
Cuban  named  Rogelio  Cespedes,  at 
one  of  Citibank's  Brooklyn  branches. 
Orozco  paid  Cespedes  25  cents  per 
$100  for  depositing  cash  and  wiring 
money  to  accounts,  the  same  rate  he 
paid  Harvey  Krat.  He  offered  another 
10  cents  per  $100  to  the  branch  man- 
ager, Fred  Gambale,  to  see  the  depos- 
its were  transferred  quickly.  "In  this 
money  market,"  Orozco  once  said, 
"the  most  precious  element  is  time." 


Goi  'ernment prosecutor  Michael  Feldherg 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Feldherg 
marshaled  the  extensive  financial 
details  of  the  Orozco  laundering 
case  so  skillfully  that  at  the  end  of 
a  seven-week  trial  the  jury  found 
Orozco  guilty  on  all  six  counts. 

Over  the  next  18  months  more  than 
$15  million  moved  in  and  out  of  Ce- 
spedes' accounts. 

Orozco  was  depositing  enormous 
sums  in  cash,  a  million  dollars  and 
more  at  a  clip.  Most  of  the  money  was 
in  small  bills,  tens  and  twenties  pri- 
marily, the  kind  of  money  that  drug 
dealers  collect  from  street  customers 
and  use  to  pay  their  wholesale  distrib- 
utors for  supplies.  At  one  time  so 
many  small  bills  came  in  that  Garcia 
complained  that  the  bank  couldn't 
handle  them.  "Humberto  Orozco 
[Eduardo's  brother),"  Guillen  says, 
"brought  to  the  bank  with  only  an 
hour's  notice  $900,000,  all  in  $20  bills 
in  two  suitcases." 

In  mid- 1981,  when  Orozco  decided 
to  open  another  account  at  Citibank 
and  move  $5  million  to  $10  million  in 
cash  through  it  monthly,  Garcia 
warned  him  that  he  should  start  slow, 
with  maybe  $500,000,  and  move  up. 
Most  times,  he  told  Orozco,  he 
couldn't  handle  more  than  $500,000  a 
week  without  attracting  attention. 
But  when  the  branch  manager  was 


away,  he  could  take  as  much  as  $4 
million.  He  also  warned  him  that  a 
consistent  pattern  of  transfers  to  a 
place  like  Panama  was  suspicious  in 
itself  and  recommended  that  funds  be 
transferred  first  to  domestic  banks 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  Orozco 
took  Garcia's  advice  and  promised 
him  big  things  when  he  got  around  to 
buying  a  bank  in  the  Bahamas.  More 
immediately,  Garcia  received  a  1% 
commission  on  the  cash  he  accepted 
for  deposit. 

Was  Orozco  involved  in  more 
than  just  laundering  money? 
Orozco  never  denied  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  his  business  indirectly 
came  from  drugs,  even  as  much  as 
60%  to  70%,  but  he  always  insisted  to 
Garcia  that  he  was  never  directly  in- 
volved. "If  we  are  dealing  directly 
with  the  drug  dealers,"  he  said  on  one 
occasion,  "we'd  be  making  5%  or  6% 
on  our  money."  And  on  another,  "If 
you  and  me  decided  to  be  rich  in  one 
year  and  we  don't  care  if  somebody 
catches  us,  then  I  can  do  business  in 
other  ways."  There  is  a  reason  to 
think  that  he  was.  At  the  3%  commis- 
sion launderers  generally  charge  for 
their  services,  he  would  probably 
have  earned  about  $4.5  million  on  the 
$150  million  that  moved  through  his 
accounts.  As  the  government  calcu- 
lated it,  however,  nearly  $17  million 
of  the  Interdual  deposits  made  their 
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Build  employee  productivity  by 
training  the  way  Winnebago  does. 


i 


"I  knew  PLATO*training  could  help  our  people  become  more 
productive . . .  and  many  of  the  PLATO  courses  we  needed  were 
immediately  available.  PLATO  helped  us  move  fast  to  launch 
the  most  comprehensive  training  program  in  our  history. .  .and 
it's  working." 

John  K.  Hanson 
Founder  and  Chairman 
Winnebago  Industries,  Inc. 


PLATO 

COMPUTER-BASED  TRAINING 


I  ire  at  Winnebago,  we  generate 
DO,  000  in  revenue  for  each  of 
j  2000  employees— greater 
bin  any  other  RV  company.  Our 
Hi  is  to  generate  $300,000 
e  snue  per  employee  while  in- 
rasing  the  workforce  to  2,500!' 

Is  is  quite  a  challenge  when  you 
c  isider  Winnebago  makes  over 
( 'o  of  all  parts  that  go  into  its 
i  ducts.  This  calls  for  a  training 
i  gram  that  can  accommodate 
i  ldreds  of  people,  with  different 


jobs  and  skill  levels.  Winnebago 
chose  the  PLATO  system  because 
it  is  a  one- on- one  program  that 
lets  people  learn  at  their  own  pace 
and  it  can  be  modified  as  needed. 

PLATO  offers  a  range  of 
solutions.  Right  now,  Winnebago 
is  using  programs  from  the  12,000- 
hour  PLATO  courseware  library 
to  teach  computer  literacy  and  to 
upgrade  skills  of  the  sales,  super- 
visory and  maintenance  personnel. 
Future  programs  will  train  people 


in  robotics,  statistical  quality  con 
trol  and  computer-aided  design 
and  manufacturing. 

Ask  for  an  Executive  Briefing 

Learn  how  standard  or  custom- 
ized PLATO  programs  can  benefi 
your  company. 

-Call  800-328-1109  or  write 
Control  Data  PLATO,  Dept. 
HQV003-18,  PO.  Box  O, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55440. 

*In  Minnesota,  call  collect  612-853-7518. 


(§  g)  CONTROL  DATA 


Addressing  society's  major  unmet  needs 
as  profitable  business  opportunities 


There's  mare  to  John  Hancock  than  life  insurance. 

Financial  planning  shouldn't  begin 

111  r  1  r  1 

with  the  latest  financial  fad 

While  other  institutions 
are  putting  a  lot  of  advertising 
dollars  behind  the  new  money 
market  vehicles,  we  offer 
something  much  more  sub- 
stantial: our  120  years  of 
investment  experience. 

It's  the  same  reputation, 
in  fact,  we  put  behind  every 
service  we  offer  —  from  tax 
plans  to  IRA's  and  other 
retirement  programs  to  auto 
and  home  reinsurance. 

The  ability  to  provide  many  financial  services  doesn't 
happen  overnight.  That's  why  you  should  contact  your 
John  Hancock  companies  representative  today. 


We  can  help  you  here  and  now.  Not  just  hereafter. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insutance  Company, 
HANSECO  Insurance  Company,  and  affiliated  companies,  all  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  02I17 


SteinRoe  Today 


IRA  Flexibility 
Pays  Off! 

If  you  lock  your  retirement  savings  into  a  plan  with  a  single  invest- 
ment alternative,  you  may  lock  out  the  potential  the  future  holds. 

A  SteinRoe  IRA  offers  an  entire  family  of  mutual  funds  which 
helps  you  save  for  retirement  by  providing  maximum  flexibility  and 
diversification.  And  these  benefits  really  pay  off,  as  you  may  shift 
your  regular  and  Rollover  IRA  contributions  among  the  Funds  in 
response  to  the  changing  economy  and  to  your  retirement  needs. 


Call  800/621-0320 


.Outside  of 
Illinois 

In  Illinois  Call  Collect  312  3fi«-7826 


Stein  Roc  A  Farnham 

MUTUAL.  ^U/VDS 

There  may  be  substantial  penalties  for  distributions  from  an  IRA  Plan  prior  to  age  59l/i.  You 
must  begin  receiving  distributions  by  age  70l/i. 

For  more  complete  information  about  the  Plan  and  the  SteinRoe  Funds,  including  management 

fees  and  expenses,  call  one  of  the  abov>e  numbers  for  Plan  documents  and  prospectuses  of 

the  Funds.  Read  the  Plan  and  each  prospectus  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 

©  1983  Stein  Roe  &  Farnham  50583339IRA2 
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Anally,  gold  guaranteed 
)y  the  U.S.  Government. 


At  last,  from  the  gold  reserves  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  comes  gold  you  can 
own  with  confidence.  U.S.  Gold... 
guaranteed  for  content  and  purity  by  the 
United  States  Mint. 

U.S.  Gold  comes  in  sizes  containing 
one  ounce  and  one-half  ounce  of  fine  gold.  As  with  foreign  gold 
bullion  coins,  it  can  be  bought  and  sold  for  a  small  premium  over  the 
current  world  gold  price.  And  U.S.  Gold  is  available  at  more  than 
3,200  locations  across  the  country,  including  banks,  brokerage  firms 
and  precious  metals  dealers.  It  is  also  traded  on  die  American  Gold 
Coin  Exchange,  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Stock  Exchange. 

To  order  U.S.  Gold,  or  for  more  information,  call  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  toll  free  at  1-800-621-4156  Ext.  105 
(In  Illinois,  call  (312)-732-5890  Ext.  105).  You  will  receive  the  current 
price  quote  and  any  assistance  you  need  to  complete  your  order. 

If  you  thought  all  gold  was  created 
equal,  call  now  and  discover  why  gold  with 
the  strength  of  America  behind  it  is  gold 
you  can  own  with 
confidence. 


US. 

G®LD 

Gold  as  strong  as  America 


The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
1  First  National  Plaza 
Suite  0221,  Chicago  IL  60670 

□  Please  send  me  more  information 

□  Please  call  me  with  more  information 


Name 


"telephone. 


(  ARKA  C.OI  )E  I 


105 


U  S  Gold  is  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  United  States  Mint  Primary'  distributor  J  Aron  &  Company,  a  memr»er  ot  the  Goldman  Sachs  Group  ©J  Aron  &  Company  198} 


A.  B.  Nobel,  1833-1896 


ONE  MAN'S  NAME  IS  ON 
EVERYBODY'S  LIPS. 

THE  OTHER  ONE'S  SOON  WILL  BE. 

They  both  lived  in  Stockholm  during  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century.  Both  were  prominent  in- 
ventors and  industrialists. 

Alfred  Bernhard  Nobel  was  a  chemist.  His  most 
famous  invention  was  dynamite.  But  he  is  best 
known  for  bequeathing  his  vast  fortune  to  institute 
the  prizes  that  bear  his  name.  On  December  10, 
these  prizes  will  be  awarded  again,  for  the  82nd 
time,  at  a  ceremony  in  Stockholm's  City  Hall. 

Lars  Magnus  Ericsson  was  a  telecommunications 
pioneer.  The  company  he  started  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  is  the  world's  fourth  largest  in  its  field. 

On  Sunday,  December  11,  at  exactly  five  min- 
utes past  eight  in  the  evening  (EST),  these  two 
inventors  will  meet  again — on  WTBS  Cable  Net- 
work. Ericsson's  role  as  a  Nobel  Fund  contributor 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to  view  the  Nobel  Awards 
Ceremony  in  all  its  pomp  and  circumstance,  with 
royalty  and  nobility  in  attendance. 

Through  satellite  coverage,  interspersed  with 
historical  flashbacks  and  up-to-the-minute  com- 
mentary, you'll  get  to  know  the  enigmatic  Alfred 
Nobel.  Above  all,  you'll  meet  the  people  who,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  to  quote  Nobel  himself,  "have 
conferred  the  greatest  benefit  on  humankind!' 

Their  genius  and  their  insights  will  profoundly 
affect  your  own  future.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity 
to  hear  the  Nobel  Laureates'  views  on  the  issues  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Ericsson's  contribution  to  this  event  is  not  for 
sentimental,  historical  reasons,  but  because  we 
firmly  believe  that  science  and  technology  can  help 
make  the  future  better  for  all  of  us. 

We  have  been  helping  to  make  communi- 
cation between  individuals,  organizations 
and  nations  easier  ever  since  the  days  of 
Alfred  Nobel.  Today,  we're  known  as 
the  pioneer  in  the  digitalization  of  the 
global  telephone  network. 

And  the  more  we  innovate  in 
areas  like  data  processing,  informa- 
tion systems  and  cellular  radio,  the 
better  you,  too,  will  get  to  know  us. 

Watch  the  Nobel  Prize  Ceremony 
on  WTBS  Cable  Network  on  Sunday, 
December  11.  And  write  to  us,  on  your 
company  letterhead,  for  a  free  12 -page  booklet 
on  Alfred  Nobel  and  his  work — and  a  little  on  what 
Ericsson's  all  about. 

ERICSSON  $ 

ERICSSON,  INC.,  GREENWICH  OFFICE  PARK  3,  GREENWICH,  CT 06836-3 110 


At  a  time  when  many  newspapers  are  dy 
ing,  a  new  one  is  about  to  be  born. 


All  the  numbers 
fit  to  print 


By  Lawrence  Minard 


What's  this?  A  successful 
businessman'  seduced  by  the 
urge  to  own  a  newspaper, 
even  though  newspapers  are  shutting 
down  all  over  the  place?  Yes  and  no. 
On  Nov.  17  William  O'Neil,  50,  head 
of  the  successful  Los  Angeles  in- 
vestment research  and  advisory 
firm  that  bears  his  name,  an- 
nounced plans  to  launch  a  new 
financial  newspaper.  The  paper, 
Investor  s  Daily,  will  appear  early 
next  year.  Initially  it  will  be  dis- 
tributed only  in  1 1  western  states 
and  in  New  York  City. 

But  don't  think  O'Neil  has 
been  swept  away  by  the  glamour 
of  journalism.  For  one  thing,  he 
has  no  dream  of  mass  circulation. 
Investor's  Daily's  initial  print  order 
will  be  30,000,  rising— he 
hopes — to  50,000  within  six 
months.  It  is  meant  as  a  supple- 
mentary read  Monday  through 
Friday,  not  as  a  replacement  for 
existing  newspapers.  "We'll  be 
focused  on  a  narrower  market," 
O'Neil  says,  comparing  his  paper 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  "We'll 
be  aimed  at  people  who  need 
more  detailed  economic  and  fi- 
nancial information."  That  is,  active 
investors,  traders,  money  managers 
and  financial  managers. 

Investor's  Daily  will  be  a  standard- 
size,  16-page  paper  to  start,  with  a 
sophisticated  stock  market  column 
on  page  one.  Advertising  rates  will  be 
modest  at  first:  $1,000  for  a  full  page, 
vs.  $15,654,  come  January,  for  a  page 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  western 
edition  (whose  circulation  is  around 
437,000).  Price:  35  cents  on  the  news- 
stand, $84  for  a  year's  subscription. 
Beyond  this,  O'Neil  is  keeping  mum 
for  now.  Why  alert  the  competition? 


Clearly,  Investor's  Daily  will  carry 
lots  of  statistical  and  graphic  analyses 
of  the  economy,  industries  and  indi- 
vidual companies.  Its  stock  price 
pages  will  probably  contain  more  de- 
tail than  the  AP-Dow  Jones  tables 
most  investors  are  accustomed  to. 

It  will  be  very  much  a  computer-age 


William  O'Neil  &  Co.'s  William  O'Neil 
"We  won't  be  splashing  money  around. 


paper.  Numbers  and  market  analysis 
are  O'Neil's  long  suits.  For  the  past  20 
years  he  has  been  building  an  im- 
mense, computerized  database  cover- 
ing over  7,500  publicly  traded  securi- 
ties. He  packages  and  sells  the  data — 
and  investment  advice — to  some  400 
institutional  investors,  who  pay 
$30,000  and  up  (in  brokerage  commis- 
sion dollars)  for  voluminous  weekly 
updates.  Another  30,000  individual 
investors  subscribe  to  O'Neil's  Daily 
Graphs  service,  covering  some  2,600 
companies. 
O'Neil  is  hardly  a  newcomer  to  the 
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printing  business.  His  own  publicl 
tions,  and  a  number  of  outside  prin 
ing  contracts,  are  printed  on  state-q 
the-art  presses  O'Neil  owns  near  b| 
offices  in  no-frills  West  Los  Angela 
"It  was  really  just  a  logical  step! 
start  the  newspaper,"  he  says.  "All  vi 
needed  was  an  editorial  staff.' 

Investor's  Daily  will  be  the  country 
first  paper  to  be  produced  entire] 
with  "computer-to-plate"  technoli 
gy.  Working  at  their  terminals,  ti 
journalists  are  hooked  into  O'Neil 
database  and  various  wire  service 
The  journalists  write,  edit  and  lay  oi 
pages  on  their  screens.  When  th< 
have  a  page  as  they  want  it,  the  imaj 
is  electronically  transformed  into 
printing  plate  at  the  plant.  There  is  n 
human  intermediation  between  th 
editing  stage  and  the  press  room.  Sa 
ellite  transmission  will  allow  the  pa 
per  to  be  printed  the  same  way  i 
New  York  next  fall. 

"This  technology  eliminates 
entire  composing  room  staff," 
plains  Maryanne  McNellis,  the 
mer  Business  Week  Pacific  Basin 
reau  manager  O'Neil  hired  as  IntM 
tor's  Daily's  editor.  O'Neil  claim] 
the  technology  allows  him  to  prq 
duce  with  30  or  40  people  a  prod 
uct  that  normally  requires  a  sta( 
of  250. 

Impressive  the  technology  is 
But  Investor's  Daily's  success  in; 
crowded  field  will  ultimately  del 
pend  on  editorial  content.  Heri 
O'Neil  must  tread  carefully  sc 
that  his  paper  is  not  regarded  as  i 
tip  sheet.  Aware  of  this,  O'Neu 
has  set  up  Investor's  Daily  as  a  sepi 
arate  entity  from  the  rest  of  Will 
Ham  O'Neil  &  Co.'s  activities) 
"We  don't  want  to  make  [investi 
ment]  recommendations,"  says 
O'Neil.  "But  we  can  bring  oul 
daily  facts  and  figures  that  will 
help  investors  make  their  own 
intelligent  decisions." 

With  his  own  money  on  thfl 
line  with  Investor's  Daily,  will 
O'Neil  cut  bait  quickly  if  the  pal 
per  doesn't  live  up  to  expectai 
tions?  "Absolutely  not,"  he  replies 
"We're  in  this  for  the  long  term."  Ha 
cites  demographic  sea  changes  that) 
should,  sooner  or  later,  see  the  papei 
through.  Chief  among  them  is  the  ex-i 
pected  steady  growth,  in  part  through! 
IRAs,  of  the  investing  population. 

A  frugal  operator,  O'Neil  plans  no) 
splashy  introduction  for  his  new  prod-i 
uct.  "We'll  spend  money  consistently! 
to  advertise  the  paper,"  O'Neil  tola 
Forbes  on  the  eve  of  his  announce-] 
ment.  "But  we  won't  be  splashing  » 
lot  of  money  around.  There  won't  ba 
any  big  promotional  parties."  ■ 
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How  you  can  tel 


They're  both  IBM  Personal  Comj 
And  they're  the  same.  Only  different.] 
The  system  that's  on  the  left  is  th 
ideal  solution  for  a  person  who  wants  « 
be  creative,  efficient  and  improve  his  o) 
her  personal  productivity. 
So  is  the  other  one. 
The  system  on  the  left  incorporate 
the  quality,  the  reliability  and  the 
technological  excellence  that  have  mal 
IBM  a  computer  leader  for  over  30  yea 
So  does  the  other  one. 
So  which  is  which?  Simple. 
On  the  left  is  the  IBM  Personal 
Computer,  starting  with  64KB  of  u| 
memory  (expandable  to  640KB)  ancf 
two  optional  5!4"  diskette  dl 
It  can  easily  satisfy  your 
computing  needs  at  til 
office,  at  home  or  in  sq 
With  5  expansion  si 
it  gives  you  room  to  grow. 
(You  can  even  make  it  function 
like  the  computer  shown  on  the  right 
by  adding  an  expansion  unit  that 
houses  one  or  two  10-million-characteI 
fixed  disk  drives.) 

This  system  can  run  most  of  the 
same  software  and  accept  most  of  the 
same  IBM  hardware  as  the  computer  o 
the  right.  And  its  price/performance 
is  nothing  less  than  remarkable. 


The  IBM  Personal  Computer 


hich  is  which. 


i  the  right  is  the  IBM  Personal 
[iter  XT,  starting  with  128KB 
jskmemory  (expandable  to  640KB), 
1 360KB  diskette  drive  plus  a 
ltd  10-million-character 
isk  drive  that's  already  built  in. 
!  ir  a  bnsinessperson  with 
height  data  requirements,  the 
ticks  a  lot  of  power,  because  it 
ire  the  facts,  figures,  names 
imbers  you  need  to  know, 
jistead  of  going  from  diskette  to 
e,  you  can  have  up  to  5 ,000  pages  of 
up  to  100,000  names  and  addresses 
iently  stored  in  one  place.) 
pd  by  adding  an  expansion  unit  with 
1 10-megabyte  fixed  disk  drive, 
even  more  high- volume 
Jy  from  the  system.  j/ 1 II  \ 

i  run  most  of  the  same  >  r  if  %t 

re  and  accept  most  of  the 
BM  hardware  as  the  computer 
left.  And  its  price/performance 
ing  less  than  remarkable, 
at  for  you  to  choose,  there's  a  lot 
right)  to  learn  about  both 
?rs  of  this  growing  family.  Visit 
ithorized  IBM  Personal  Computer 
To  learn  where,  call  800-447-4700. 
;ka  or  Hawaii,  800-447-0890. 
nd  see  which  tool  for  modern 
s  right  (or  left)  for  you.  ==:=  = " 
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The  IBM  Personal  Computer  XT 


THERE'S  SOMETHING  TO  BE  SAID 
FOR  A  MAN  WHO  WEARS  GOLD. 


He  expects  and  demands  the  finest  things  life  has  to  offer.  To  him,  gold  is 
a  necessity  rather  than  a  luxury;  an  essential  part  of  his  wardrobe. 

Don't  you  agree? 


Nothing  else  feels  like  real  gold.  G> 


Taxing  Matters 


\nce  life  insurance  was  a  stodgy  invest- 
ment. Then  it  wasn 't.  Now  it  may  be  again. 


Change  of  life 


I  By  Jill  Andresky  

'M|  he  gargantuan  insurance  tax 
bill  now  before  Congress  has 
Wk  been  getting  lots  of  attention 
Im  insurance  companies.  That's  be- 
luse  it  will  almost  double  the 
jiount  the  industry  will  have  to  pay 
i  taxes.  But  one  clause  scarcely  no- 
ted by  the  public  could 
Ive  a  major  effect  on 
Ivestors  as  well. 
Jlf  the  legislation  goes 
bough  as  now  pro- 
Ised,  it  may  well  cool 
f  the  hottest  product  in 
e  insurance,  universal 
e  policies,  which 
ought  in  about  $500 
illion  in  premiums 
st  year  and  generated 
illions  of  dollars  of 
x-deferred  savings  for 
ilicyholders.  Congress 
lally  caught  on  to 
mething  insurance 
mpanies  and  their  cus- 
mers  have  recognized 
r  several  years. 
"In  money  market  or 
vings  accounts,  the  in- 
de  buildup  [that  is,  interest  allowed 
accumulate]  is  taxed  as  current  in- 
>me,"  explains  Edward  Tepper,  tax 
anager  at  Ernst  &.  Whinney.  "But 
ith  life  insurance  that  buildup  is  tax 
:f erred."  With  universal  life  policies, 
course,  this  buildup  is  much  greater 
lan  in  old-fashioned  policies  because 
le  insurance  companies  usually  in- 
2st  the  premiums  in  short-term  in- 
ruments.  "Congress  is  acting,"  says 
epper,  "because  it  saw  a  prolifera- 
on  of  people  using  life  insurance  to 
/oid  taxation  on  what  had  become 


essentially  an  investment-oriented 
product." 

Here's  why  universal  life  is  such  a 
sweet  deal.  Say  you  paid  a  $1,000  pre- 
mium on  your  universal  life  policy 
last  month.  Depending  on  your  age 
and  the  size  of  your  policy,  only  $250 
of  that  might  actually  go  to  insurance 
coverage.  The  other  $750  would  gen- 


erally be  invested  for  you  by  the  insur- 
ance company  at  short-term  rates. 
That,  of  course,  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  policy  if  you  decide  to  cash  it  in. 
But  until  you  do,  you  pay  no  taxes  on 
the  accumulated  interest.  More  im- 
portant, if  you  die  before  withdrawing 
the  income,  it  will  go  tax-free  to  your 
beneficiaries  because  death  benefits 
are  not  taxed.  "Last  year  insurance 
companies  credited  policies  with  dou- 
ble-digit yields,  tax  free,"  notes  Tep- 
per. In  effect,  adds  Michael  Cuddy,  a 
tax  partner  at  Coopers  &  Lybrand, 


"some  investors  have  been  using  such 
insurance  policies  as  high-yield  sav- 
ings accounts." 

Congress  set  the  first  limits  on  this 
game  in  last  year's  tax  bill.  Now  the 
new  insurance  bill  would  tighten 
them  by  narrowing  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  an  insurance  policy.  Current- 
ly, if  at  age  40  you  have  $100,000  of 
insurance  protection,  you  could  also 
have  as  much  as  $71,000  earning  tax- 
deferred  interest  (assuming  you  had 
built  up  that  much  in  premium  pay- 
ments and  earlier  interest,  of  course). 
If  the  new  legislation  passes,  there 
would  be  stricter  limits  on  this  tax- 
deferred  investment:  $40,000  at  age 
40,  $54,000  at  age  50,  and  so  on. 

Those  already  in  on  the  game  don't 
have  to  worry.  The  more  than  $40 
billion  worth  of  universal  life  policies 
already  sold  would  probably  be  grand- 
fathered. That's  one  reason  few  peo- 
ple on  Capitol  Hill  expect  the  mea- 
sure to  generate  significant  new  tax 
revenues.  "This  was  more  of  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  future  abuses  than 
to  recoup  lost  revenues,"  admits  one 
congressional  tax  attorney. 
But  it  would  likely  dampen  inves- 
tor interest  in  universal 
life  insurance.  The  in- 
surance companies 
claim  not  to  be  wor- 
ried— yet.  Universal  life 
is  still  the  most  attrac- 
tive form  of  life  insur- 
ance, they  reason,  and 
will  still  take  up  a  major 
share  of  the  total  mar- 
ket. Aetna,  whose  uni- 
versal life  policies  made 
up  52%  of  life  insurance 
sold  in  the  list  few 
months,  says  it  still  ex- 
pects a  big  demand  for 
its  Aeconoflex  universal 
life  policies,  with  a  few 
minor  adjustments.  "If 
we  had  to,  maybe  we 
could  even  tell  policy- 
holders to  stop  sending 
in  premiums  for  a  while  if  they  start 
accumulating  income  too  quickly," 
says  Alastair  Longley-Cook,  one  of 
the  firm's  assistant  vice  presidents 
and  actuaries.  "But  we  don't  expect  to 
see  sales  fall  off." 

Clearly,  though,  those  who  would 
not  have  bought  life  insurance  until 
universal  life  came  along  with  its  at- 
tractive investment  angle  will  go  else- 
where. "This  time,"  admits  a  congres- 
sional staffer,  "the  consumer  interest 
does  work  at  cross-purposes  with 
what  we're  trying  to  do."  ■ 
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William  Isaacs  FDIC  has  paid  out  $1.7 
billion  this  year  to  cover  failing  banks.  He 
figures  bankers  are  playing  fast  and  loose 
because  he  picks  up  the  bill,  and  he  thinks 
he  knows  how  to  make  them  cut  it  out. 


Paying  the  price 


By  Jayne  A.  Pearl 


So  far  this  year  44  U.S.  banks 
have  failed,  and  William  Isaac 
isn't  happy.  No  wonder.  Isaac  is 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corp.,  and  those  failures  have 
cost  the  FDIC  $1.7  billion.  While 
there  is  still  $13.3  billion  in  his  re- 
serve fund  plus  a  $3  billion  Treasury 
line  of  credit,  there  are  617  more 
banks  on  his  endangered  species  list. 
He  wants  bankers  to  stop  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  money  he  has  to 
cover,  and  he  thinks  he  knows  how  to 
make  them  do  it — let  large  depositors 


and  bankers  pick  up  more  of  the  risk. 

At  the  heart  of  his  scheme  are 
changes  he  would  make  in  the  FDIC's 
$100,000  deposit  insurance.  He  also 
wants  to  end  the  FDIC's  tradition  of 
protecting  larger  depositors  complete- 
ly by  merging  a  failed  bank  into  a 
healthier  one  and  picking  up  any 
losses.  Both  are  almost  sacred — Con- 
gress is  bound  to  resist  grappling  with 
either — but  Isaac  thinks  he  already 
has  the  statutory  power  to  effect  far- 
reaching  changes  without  legislation. 

Isaac  isn't  against  bank  deregula- 
tion, mind  you.  But  he  says  the 
FDIC's  guarantees  actually  encourage 


FDIC  chairman  William  Isaac 

Does  deposit  insurance  encourage  bankers  to  take  riskier  risks? 
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bankers  to  take  on  riskier  risks.  He 
not  alone.  Notes  Washington,  D.( 
attorney  Shcla  Turpin  Forster:  "Wh 
started  out  as  insurance  to  protect  tl 
small  depositor  has  grown  into  a  sw 
tem  where  no  one  is  at  risk  except  tn 
federal  insurance  fund." 

The  Dallas  Federal  Reserve  Ban] 
worrying  about  the  same  thing  in 
recent  publication,  notes  that  cod 
mercial  insurance  companies  ked 
policyholders  in  line  by  making  thei 
share  the  risk  one  way  or  another-! 
through  deductibles,  for  example,  i 
risk-based  premiums,  or  limits  to  tl 
amount  of  coverage. 

The  FDIC  had  no  reason  to  use  ari 
of  these  risk-sharing  techniques  i 
the  past.  It  relied  on  regulation  arj 
supervision  of  bank  behavior  to  liml 
its  risk.  That  was  before  deregulatioi 
and  before  banks  started  dropping. 

One  of  Isaac's  most  controversy 
proposals  argues  for  risk-based  prem) 
urns.  Banks  are  now  charged  a  fli 
one-twelfth  of  1  %  of  their  deposits  f() 
that  $100,000-per-depositor  FDIC  ii 
surance.  Those  fees  added  $1.1  billirj 
to  the  reserve  total  last  year.  At  tr. 
end  of  each  year,  after  deductirj 
losses  and  expenses,  the  FDIC  no 
mally  rebates  60%  of  the  year's  pr< 
miums.  Instead,  Isaac  now  wants  t 
rank,  and  reward,  banks  according  t) 
risks  they  run.  If  he  gets  his  way,  trjl 
naughty  ones — those  with  a  capita 
ratio  of  less  than  3%  of  assets — won) 
get  their  year-end  rebate.  To  an  inst 
tution  about  the  size  of  Bankers  Trul 
of  New  York,  say,  with  $24  billion  ii 
deposits,  that  could  cost  $2  million 
The  merely  sloppy  fellows,  with 
heavy  bad  loan  record,  would  lose  hai 
the  rebate. 

Even  a  $2  million  fine  might  be  til 
equivalent  of  a  $2  parking  ticket.  Say 
the  Dallas  Fed:  "The  effective  cost  o 
not  receiving  FDIC  rebates  woul! 
only  amount  to  an  incremental  2V: 
to-5  basis  points  in  funding  costs.  H 
itself,  this  is  unlikely  to  have  a  notice 
able  impact  on  behavior." 

Another  Isaac  idea  is  to  deny  fu| 
protection  to  big  deposits,  those  ove 
$100,000,  in  any  failing  bank.  Critic 
say  it's  a  rotten  idea.  At  the  first  sigj 
of  trouble,  they  point  out,  it  woull 
prompt  big  depositors  to  pull  thei 
money  out.  But  exactly,  says  Isaac 
When  there  is  trouble,  he  says,  "thl 
majority  of  banks  that  are  well  run  an 
the  ones  that  will  attract  funds." 

Isaac's  ideas  will  soon  be  propose 
to  Senate  Banking  Committee  Chaii 
man  Jake  Garn  (R-Utah)  as  part  of  hi 
bill  that  is  expected  to  package  over 
dozen  proposals  dealing  with  finan 
cial  institutions. 

If  Congress  doesn't  buy  these  ideag 
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Mikimoto  —  Special  Pearls 


Ocino — Special  Prices 

Mikimoto  is  acclaimed  as  the  quality  leader  in  cultured  pearls  and 
these  specials  are  in  the  top  50%  of  their  production. 

5.5mm  6mm  6.5mm  7mm  7.5mm  8mm 
Brae.  $175  $200  $270  $375  $475  .  $600 
15"  350        400  540        750  950  i,200 

18"  420        480  650        900        1,140  1,440 

Longer  Strands  Are  Priced  Proportionally.  Sizes  Approximate. 
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ac  says  he  can  take  some  action  by 
mself,  like  a  modified  payoff  plan 
•  the  $100,000-plus  depositors, 
hen  a  bank  fails,  he  proposes  that 
FDIC  estimate  how  much  it  ex- 
cts  to  recover  after  liquidating  the 
led  bank's  assets,  and  dole  that  out 
d  rata  to  uninsured  depositors  and 
neral  nonsubordinated  creditors. 
There  is  precedent.  With  the  Penn 
uare  bank  failure  in  Oklahoma  last 
ar,  the  FDIC  did  abandon  its  usual 
erger  arrangement,  leaving  unin- 
red  depositors  to  wait  for  the  mon- 
lef t  to  get  passed  around  and  for  the 
urts  to  battle  it  out,  which  could 
ice  eight  years.  At  best,  Isaac  esti- 
ites  uninsured  depositors  might 
d  up  with  65%. 

Isaac  also  talks  about  more  public 
sclosure,  publishing  enforcement 


nks  thrive  on  secrecy, 

d  the  regulatory 
bencies  help  by  hiding 
teir  misdeeds  on  the 
teory  that  anything  is 
ttter  than  a  loss  of 
anfidence  in  the  banks, 
aac  disagrees.  "Not 
aving  disclosure  is  more 
reatening,"  he  argues. 


tions  taken  against  banks,  for  ex- 
iple.  He  has  already  begun  disclos- 
g  past-due  and  renegotiated  loans, 
nks  thrive  on  secrecy,  and  the  regu- 
tory  agencies  traditionally  help 
em  by  hiding  their  misdeeds,  on  the 
eory  that  anything  is  better  than  a 
ss  of  confidence  in  banks.  Isaac  dis- 
rees.  "Not  having  disclosure  is 
ore  threatening  to  the  overall  sys- 
m,"  he  argues.  "It  implies  [leads  to] 
ore  bank  failures  than  having  dis- 
osure  and  discipline  does." 
If  all  else  fails,  Isaac  says  he  might 
lpose  tougher  capital  standards.  He 
buld  phase  in  higher  capital-to-asset 
tios,  from  5%  to  perhaps  10%,  half 
which  could  be  funded  with  subor- 
nated  debt.  That  would  cushion 
3IC  from  losses  and  theoretically 
ake  the  bankers  watch  the  money 
ore  carefully.  Subordinated  credi- 
rs,  who  would  risk  losing  all  if  a 
ink  fails  massively,  would  be  less 
llling  to  buy  subordinated  debt  in  a 
ink  that  takes  on  excessive  risk. 
Isaac  favors  bank  deregulation.  As 
ith  airlines,  the  transition  creates  a 
;w  set  of  problems.  The  federal  in- 
lrancc  system  that  was  designed  for 
ght  controls  will  not  cope  with  de- 
gulation,  says  Isaac.  "Change  in  the 
:posit  insurance  system  is  central  to 
le  whole  issue  of  deregulation."  ■ 


Void  where  prohibited  by  law.  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  •  86.8  proof  •  S  1983  Schenley  Imports  Co.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


rA/bondust 

v-^the  seasoning  that  makes 
most  everything  out  of  this  world. 


Special  seasonings 
are  hard  to  find. 
But  when  parsley, 
thyme,  garlic, 
celery  salt,  pepper, 
and  other  spices 
have  been  prop- 
erly blended  in  the 
mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  result  is 
wonderfully  flavorsome. 


When  added  to 
poultry,  fish,  meats, 
salads,  Bloody 
Marys,  or  almost 
anything  at  all, 
Moondust  trans- 
forms the  usual 
into  something 
extraordinary.  And 
now  it's  just  a  mail 
order  away. 


Mail  to:  J.S.W.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4413,  Chattanooga,  TN  37405 

Please  allow  2  weeks  for  delivery 

□  two  4  oz.  shakers  $7.50  ($1.55  shipping  and  handling) 

□  two  12  oz.  shakers  $9.20  ($1.55  shipping  and  handling) 

□  six  4  oz.  shakers  $20.40  ($2.00  shipping  and  handling) 

□  six  12  oz.  shakers  $25.20  ($2.00  shipping  and  handling) 

Enclose  check  or  money  order.  No  credit  cards  accepted. 
Prices  for  Specialty,  Gift,  and  Gourmet  shops  available  upon  request. 


Where  electronic  banking  services  reflect  your  company's 
specific  financial  needs. 


At  Citibank,  electronic  banking  services  are 
tailored  to  help  you  manage  your  staff,  your  money, 
your  entire  financial  operation. 

Case'in-point:  Security.  Passwords  can  be 
assigned  to  provide  access  to  information  by  dollar 
amounts.  By  specific  accounts.  By  type  of  trans- 
action.  Even  by  time  of  day. 

Citibankers  can  adapt  many  other  electronic 
banking  services  to  your  needs,  such  as  automating 
funds  transfers  or  other  repetitive  processes. 

>  1983  Citibank,  N  A  Member  FDIC 


Or  retrieving  information  on  balances  in  all  of  your 
accounts— even  if  your  accounts  are  with  several 
banks.  Or  in  several  countries. 

For  a  fact-filled  electronic  banking  brochure, 
call  your  local  Citibanker  or  write  to:  Citibank, 
Electronic  Banking,  399  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10043. 

CITIBANKO  CITICORP 

GLOBAL  ELECTRONIC  BANKING 

The  Cili  ol  Tomorrow  and  Global  Electronic  Banking  are  service  marks  of  Citibank.  N  A 


\n  1975  Charter  Medical  was  an  ailing 
company  going  nowhere.  Then  Bill  Fick- 
mg  found  a  prescription  that  worked. 


"Do  one  thing 
and  do  it  well11 


By  Jay  Gissen 


^|  eneral  hospitals  are  a  good 
[w  business,"  says  William  Fick- 
vl  ling.  "It  just  so  happens  that 
jsychiatric  hospitals  are  better." 
j  He  should  know.  His  Macon,  Ga.- 
lased  Charter  Medical  Corp.  (annual 
fcvenues  over  $410  million)  owns  a 
Linch  of  each,  but  in  the  past  eight 
\zslxs  it  has  become  a  leader  in  psychi- 
j:ric  hospital  development,  among  gi- 
hts  like  Hospital  Corp.  of  America. 
|  Today's  preeminence  is  a  result  of 
esterday's  foresight.  In  late  1975  Bill 
Ickling's  tiny  company  was  a  hodge- 
bdge  of  nursing  homes,  hospitals, 
lal  estate  ventures  and  shopping  cen- 
Irs — and  not  very  profitable.  "We 
fere  frittering  away  our  energy,"  says 
Ickling,  51,  who  in  1969  had  spun  off 
jharter  Medical  from  his  father's 
leorgia  real  estate  firm.  Being  the  last 
I  the  major  hospital  companies  to  go 
(ablic  put  Charter  Medical  at  a  disad- 
fentage.  Says  Fickling:  "We  never  got 
lie  good  stock  market,  where  we 
:Duld  use  our  stock  and  grow  like 
j'CA  did." 

I  So,  in  1975,  Fickling  conducted  a 
[strategy  audit"  and  found  a  solution 
p  Charter  Medical's  identity  crisis: 
lie  psychiatric  hospital.  Charter 
jledical  already  had  three  showing 
fetter  returns  on  assets  and  profit 
faargins  than  its  general  hospitals, 
[nd  the  cost  of  building  a  psychiatric 
Jospital — as  little  as  $6  million — is 
pout  40%  of  the  cost  of  a  general  one. 
finally,  Fickling  saw  growing  accep- 
ince  of  psychiatric  care. 
Result:  Charter  Medical  chopped 
way  almost  all  its  holdings  save  its 
ospitals  and  a  couple  of  medical  of- 
ce  buildings  and  emphasized  psychi- 
Itric  care.  "We  became  a  lean  com- 
pany with  a  central  directive  to  do  one 
ling  and  do  it  well,"  says  Fickling. 


Today  Charter  Medical  owns  26 
psychiatric  hospitals  in  12  states,  plus 
9  under  development.  Return  on  equi- 
ty has  been  averaging  over  27%  for 
the  last  six  years.  The  market  is  far 
from  saturated.  "There  are  at  least 
25,000  beds  needed  in  the  private  psy- 
chiatric field,"  estimates  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert  analyst  David  Tal- 
bot. That's  about  250  more  hospitals. 


what  are,  in  effect,  bids  for  the  job, 
detailing  the  site  chosen,  what  the 
fees  will  be,  what  the  treatment  will 
be,  etc.  Now  that  the  field  is  thicken- 
ing, Fickling  says  he  often  encounters 
three  or  four  rivals  going  for  the  same 
CON.  Charter  Medical  still  gets 
about  75%  of  the  ones  it  applies  for. 

Once  a  CON  is  issued,  however, 
not  only  is  the  competition  finished, 
what  is  effectively  a  quasi-monopoly 
ensues.  Authorities  rarely  issue  a  sec- 
ond CON.  The  first  hospital  is  nor- 
mally expanded  instead.  But  when 
they  do,  it's  usually  to  the  same  com- 
pany. So,  once  you've  built  a  psychiat- 
ric hospital  in  a  city,  it  could  be  your 
city  indefinitely. 

Building  so  many  of  these  hospitals 
has  not  been  cheap,  yet  Charter  Medi- 
cal must  incessantly  try  to  get  CONs 
now,  while  the  growth  opportunity  is 
there.  The  result  is  a  painful  debt-to- 
equity  ratio  of  2-to-l,  one  of  the  high- 
est in  the  industry.  Long-term  debt  is 
$205  million,  and  $125  million  is  bud- 
geted for  next  year's  capital  additions. 
"As  long  as  cash  flow  is  covering  our 
interest  and  debt  reduction  schedules, 
we  feel  comfortable,"  says  Fickling. 
"Coverage  is  more  important  to  us 


Charter  Medical  CEO  William  Fickling  at  hospital  site  in  Macon 
"It  just  so  happens  psychiatric  hospitals  are  better." 


Charter  Medical's  big  competitors 
know  that,  too.  They  are  also  starting 
to  see  that  break-even  occupancy  at  a 
psychiatric  hospital  is  only  35%  or  so, 
vs.  50%  at  a  general  hospital.  Both 
HCA  and  National  Medical  Enter- 
prises have  jumped  in. 

But  the  competition  among  the 
hospital  management  companies 
comes  as  they  vie  for  what  are  called 
Certificates  of  Need  (CONs).  Before  a 
hospital  can  be  built,  authorities  have 
to  issue  a  CON.  Companies  submit 


than  the  ratio."  He  adds,  laughing,  "If 
somebody's  expecting  us  to  pay  off 
our  debts,  they  ought  to  buy  some 
other  stock." 

Laughing  aside,  Charter  Medical 
cannot  continue  to  add  to  debt  at  the 
rate  it  has  been.  "We  will  probably 
outrun  ourselves  in  the  next  two 
years,"  Fickling  admits.  "We  might 
have  to  sell  additional  stock."  But  not 
now.  Charter  Medical  is  currendy 
trading  at  $19  per  share,  a  12-month 
low,  and  its  P/E  ratio  is  just  15.  The 
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health  care  industry  is  in  its  biggest 
bear  market  in  years. 

The  big  reason  for  that  seems  to  be 
confusion  surrounding  the  new  Medi- 
care/Medicaid  reimbursement  pro- 
grams that  went  into  effect  Oct.  1 .  But 
efficiently  run  for-profit  hospital 
companies  could  do  well  in  the  new 
environment  (Forbes,  Sept.  26).  Brags 


Fielding:  "Even  if  we  don't  do  any- 
thing to  manage  differently  under  the 
new  programs,  we  will  benefit." 

One  potential  negative  for  Charter 
Medical  is  a  hospital  management 
contract  with  Saudi  Arabia  that  came 
up  for  renewal  Oct.  1  after  two  years 
of  generous  revenues.  The  Saudis 
were  tough  negotiators  this  time,  and 


Numbers  Game 


If  a  computer  company  cant  manage  to 
keep  track  of  itself  who  can?  One  guess. 


Bring  on  the 
accountants 


By  Christopher  Power 


T|  exas  Instruments  takes  giant 
writeoffs.  Victor  Technologies 
has  formed  a  creditors'  commit- 
tee. Osborne  Computer  is  already  in 
reorganization.  Silicon  Valley  is  reel- 
ing. But  just  a  short  time  ago  all  three 
companies  seemed  as  if  they  didn't 
have  a  problem  in  the  world.  Do  such 
disasters  come  out  of  the  blue? 

In  the  computer  industry,  they  do. 
Technology  and  markets  change  so 
fast  that  a  product  can  be  rendered 
obsolete  overnight.  When  that  hap- 
pens, gold  mines  of  inventory  become 
heaps  of  unwanted  consoles.  That's 
bad  enough.  But  computer  salesmen 
also  like  to  push  products  by  offering 
deferred  payment  plans,  and  compa- 
nies tend  to  recognize  those  future 
revenues  as  soon  as  their  accountants 
will  let  them.  That  means  the  balance 
sheet  and  income  statements  can 
look  stellar  even  if  there's  little  or  no 
real  cash  flow. 

In  a  market  rushing  forward  as  fast 
as  this,  then,  what  is  prudent  book- 
keeping? For  newborn  companies,  it's 
often  a  matter  of  basic  education:  de- 
veloping inventory  controls,  figuring 
liability,  helping  differentiate  be- 
tween accounts  receivable  and  bad 
debts.  Older  and  bigger  companies 
can  build  in  cushions.  NCR,  for  exam- 


ple, makes  provisions  in  monthly  rev- 
enues for  any  possible  sudden  losses 
in  an  inventory's  value. 

But  even  seasoned  companies  can 
surprise.  Texas  Instruments  has  long 
been  known  for  its  conservative  ac- 
counting. Still,  it  stunned  investors 
by  taking  a  $330  million  pretax  charge 


it  was  renewed  for  only  one  year.  No 
ertheless,  fiscal  1984  earnings  shoo 
come  in  at  $1.70  per  share,  comparl 
with  $1.33  in  1983  under  the  old  co| 
tract.  And  Fickhng  owns  stock  worj 
$120  million  even  at  its  current  d 
pressed  price.  Getting  into  psychiati 
hospitals,  it  seems,  was  the  sane 
move  Fickling  ever  made.  ■ 


in  its  third  quarter  when  its  honj| 
computer  line  flopped.  Does  thi 
mean  there  is  no  hope  for  the  invest! 
to  recognize  danger  signs?  Some  a 
countants  think  there  isn't,  at  lea 
until  the  industry  cools  down.  Bi| 
others  don't  agree. 

One  hopeful  professional  is  Bq 
Kavner,  a  general  practice  partner  « 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  who  is  in  charge  < 
its  AT&T  account.  Kavner  is  pushin 
"management  system"  accounting,  ( 
a  constant,  unbiased  stream  of  info: 
mation — a  sort  of  continual  audit. 

How  could  an  independent  accouit 
tant  have  known  that  TI's  99/4J 
home  computer  was  going  to  be 
disaster  if  the  company's  marketing 
experts  did  not?  For  one  thing,  Kavnfl 
argues,  accountants  are  more  objed 
tive.  A  marketing  head  might  be  loatl 
to  tell  his  chief  executive  the  ne| 
superpowered  widget  was  sellin|i 
more  slowly  than  expected,  but  ail 
accountant  would. 

An  accountant's  knowledge  of  ini 
ventory  control  and  manufacturin 
management,  Kavner  also  notes,  iscru 
cial  in  a  business  where  inventory  i| 
often  the  problem.  "A  lot  of  the  [comi 
puter]  companies  were  just  selling  int< 
distributors'  inventories,"  Kavne 
says,  "but  they  thought  they  were  sell) 
ing  to  the  ultimate  consumer." 

Ultimately,  Kavner  would  have  acl 
countants  make  sure  management  i\ 
collecting  information  from  all  par| 
ties — the  engineers  developing  new 
products  that  might  make  the  old  obi 
solete,  the  managers  planning  a  nev^ 
marketing  strategy,  the  financial  offi 
cers  making  earnings  estimates,  and 
so  on.  Accountants  would  assembly 
all. the  information  on  development] 
plant  and  inventory  costs  to  shcml 
managers  what  kind  of  profit  they  ac- 
tually made  on  a  product. 
It  sounds  like  a  great  way  to  make 
accountants  rich.  Not  so,  insists 
Kavner.  He  is  presenting  hii 
advice  in  a  report  to  AT&T 
jP      General  Electric  and  IBM  arc) 
reportedly  thinking  of  similar  proi 
grams.  "It's  time,"  he  says,  "that) 
accountants  started  recording  everw 
play."  ■ 
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"No,  its  degrading. 

This  is  embarassing." 


It's  happened  to  some  of  the  best-run  com- 
panies in  the  country:  Suddenly  they  discover 
they're  the  owners  of  an  almost-new  communica- 
tions system  that  cant  grow,  cant  change,  or  has 
a  big  gee-whiz  capability  missing.  ("It's  on  its 
way.  You'll  have  it  soon.  Very  soon!') 

Time  to  talk  to  ROLM.  We're  the  people  who 
taught  computers  to  talk  to  phones.  And  vice  versa. 
Just  ask  the  movers  and  shakers  in  the  computer 
industry.  They'll  tell  you  that  ROLM  knows 
how  to  get  phones,  computers,  and  people  working 
together  today.  Next  year.  Into  the  next  century. 


Introducing 
the  end  of  the  end 
of  the  line. 

ROLM  has  perfected  a  breakthrough  com- 
puterized controller.  We  call  it  the  CBX II.™  It's 
the  centerpiece  for  a  spectacular  new  business 
communications  system;  the  fastest,  most 
cost-efficient,  most  advanced  way  to  manage 
voice  and  data  in  the  world. 


You  can  start  with  16  phones,  and  grow  to 
10,000  phones  and  terminals  on  the  same  system. 

You  can  plug  into  every 
letwork,  nearly  every  new 
electronic  thingamajig  you're 
going  to  buy. 

There's  a  whole  family  of  ROLMphones'"  — 
ill  digital  — starting  at  the  same  price  as  a  typical 
pushbutton  analog  phone. 

(Note:  "Digital"  means  it  can  handle 
simultaneous  voice  and  data  over  standard 
elephone  wire.) 


We're  leaving  the  competition  behind.  Not 
our  customers.  If  you  have  one  of  the  13.000 
ROLM  Systems  we've  installed  over  the  last 
eight  years,  relax.  We  can  upgrade  your  system 
easily,  painlessly  and  very,  very  cost-effectively. 

One  last  thought:  Please,  please  talk  to  our 
competition.  ROLM  is  the  stuff  their  dreams  are 
made  of. 

Listen  to  their  promises.  Then  ask  them  "how.' 
Ask  them  "how  much!'  And,  for  heaven's  sake, 
ask  them  "when!' 

Then  talk  to  ROLM. R 


MORE  THAN  2/3RDS  OF 
THE  FORTUNE  500.  NINE 
OF  THE  TEN  LARGEST 
BANKING  COMPANIES. 

EIGHT  OF  THE  TEN  LARG- 
EST I N SO  RAN CE  COM- 
PANIES.  TVilENTY  OF  THE 

MORE 

THAN  THIRTEEN  THOU- 
SAND ROLM  SYSTEMS 
ARE  UP  AND  RUNNING 
TODAY. 


If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  ROLM  Business 
Communications  Systems,  call  (800)  538-8154.  In  Alaska, 
California  or  Hawaii,  call  (408)  986-1000,  ext.  3025.  Or 
write:  ROLM  Corporation,  4900  Old  Ironsides  Drive, 
M/S  626,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95050. 


ROLM.  NOW. 


502511 


FORTUNE  500  is  a  registered  mark  of  Time  Incorpo 


On  the  Docket 


Whether  you  win  or  lose  some  lawsuits  is  a 
ater  question.  These  days  just  playing  the 
^ame  can  cost  you  an  arm  and  a  leg. 


Who  should  pay 
the  bill? 


glected  to  pay  his  sales  tax. 

Zacharias  sued.  He  claimed  Shell's 
real  reasons  for  wanting  to  shut  him 
down  were  different — that  he  had  a 
black  manager,  for  example.  He  also 
alleged  there  was  an  involved  scheme 
by  Shell  sales  reps  to  shake  him  down 
for  payoffs. 

The  judge  found  for  Shell  in  every 
particular.  But  it  didn't  end  there. 
Shell's  lawyers  asked  that  Zacharias 


By  Richard  Greene 


t  doesn't  seem  fair.  A  company 
is  sued  for  malicious  or  dubious 
i  reasons.  It  may  be  obvious  that  it 
ninnocent,  but  it  still  has  to  defend 
1)2  lawsuit  or  the  judge  will  grant 
m  plaintiff  a  judgment  by  default. 
,;ter  months  of  squabbling  the  com- 
]  ny  wins. 

Victory  in  frivolous  cases  is  never 
.Teet.  On  a  case  that  seemed  open 
id  shut  from  the  beginning,  the 
'!mpany  may  have  had  to  pay 
'.  ndreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
i  legal  fees.  It  is  that  discouraging 
xx  that  prompts  many  com- 
jnies  to  agree  to  hefty  set- 
:  ments  out  of  court,  even 
bugh  they  know  they  are 
Hit.  That,  of  course,  only 

courages    more  dubious 

vsuits. 

What's  to  be  done?  Obvi- 

sly,  you  can't  stop  any- 
le  from  bringing  a  law- 
it.  That  would  be  uncon- 

tutional.     But     in  a 

wing  number  of  cases, 

u  can  force  the  plaintiff 

pay  your  legal  expenses  if  you  win. 

few  weeks  ago,  for  example,  a  judge 
'  New  York  City  awarded  defen- 
int's  legal  fees  to  Shell  Oil  after  it 

ccessfully  fought  off  a  lawsuit  by  a 
ixner  franchisee.  Shell  wanted  to 

ut  down  a  gas  station  in  Brooklyn 
!n  by  one  Michael  Zacharias.  The 

mpany  cited  a  section  of  the  Petro- 

im  Marketing  Practices  Act,  which 
\ys  an  oil  company  can  terminate  a 

ition  if  it  has  been  closed  more  than 
!ven  consecutive  days.  Zacharias' 

ition  had  been  shut  down  by  the 

ite  for  eight  days  because  he  ne- 


lose,  lawyers  and  clients  will  more 
carefully  analyze  their  cases  before 
bringing  them  to  court." 

fudges  in  most  jurisdictions  have 
always  had  the  power  to  force  plain- 
tiffs to  pay  the  defendant's  legal  fees  if 
they  decide  the  suit  was  brought  pri- 
marily to  harass  the  defendant  into  a 
quick  settlement.  That  judicial  power 
has  rarely  been  used. 

But  that  is  changing.  Says  Marshall 
Breger,  a  law  professor  at  New  York 
Law  School:  "The  explosion  in  litiga- 
tion and  need  to  streamline  it  is  pro- 
voking more  judges  to  levy  lawyers' 
fees  on  defendants." 

With  the  law  heading  in  that  direc- 
tion, some  observers  of  legal  trends 
are  even  suggesting  a  move  closer  to 
the  system  used  in  Britain,  where,  in 
many  cases,  the  loser  pays  all  the  fees 
whether  he  brought  the  suit  frivolous- 
ly or  not. 

There  are  problems  with  the  British 
system,  of  course.  Let's  say  you  buy  a 
car  and  it  blows  up  in  your  garage. 
Your  insurance  doesn't  cover  that, 
and  you  want  to  sue  the  maker  for  the 
price  of  a  new  car,  say  $10,000.  But 
you  know  the  manufacturer  is  going 
to  fight  the  suit  every  step  of  the  way. 
If  you  lose,  under  the  British  system, 


be  ordered  to  pay  their  fees,  and  the 
judge  agreed.  What's  more,  they  re- 
quested that  the  settlement  include 
the  costs  for  Shell's  inside  attorneys. 
The  judge  will  decide  the  total 
amount  Zacharias  will  pay. 

The  case  is  similar  to  a  much  publi- 
cized suit  several  years  ago,  in  which 
McDonald's  was  able  to  collect  nearly 
$2  million  from  a  French  franchisee 
who  frivolously  sued  the  company. 

"I've  heard  people  say,  'What  have  I 
got  to  lose  by  filing  a  lawsuit?'  "  says 
David  Link,  dean  of  the  law  school  at 
Notre  Dame.  "If  there  is  something  to 


you  will  have  to  pay  all  the  fees,  con- 
ceivably thousands  of  dollars.  That 
may  stop  you  from  bringing  such  a 
lawsuit,  even  though  you  might  be  in 
the  right.  That  is  what  the  lawyers 
call  a  chilling  effect. 

But  Notre  Dame's  Link  thinks  a 
certain  amount  of  chill  may  be  need- 
ed. Says  he:  "I'm  in  favor  of  looking 
for  systems  that  will  make  people 
think  about  the  cases  they  are  in- 
volved in,  and  make  them  think  about 
alternative  ways  of  solving  their  prob- 
lems. If  that's  a  chilling  effect,  then 
I'm  in  favor  of  it."  ■ 
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IS  YOUR  MED 
OPENING  ALL  Tl 

Knock.  Knock. 

If  s  no  joke  if  your  media  schedule  isn't  opening  up  all  your 
selling  opportunities.  But  to  do  that,  it  has  to  take  into  account  ti 
way  the  market  for  most  products  has  opened  up.  In  less  than  a 
decade,  if  s  gone  well  beyond  traditional  families  to  include  all  sor 
of  lifestyles.  Two-paycheck  couples.  Single  parents.  And  just 
plain  singles. 

There's  no  way  traditional  narrow  targeting  is  going  to  get 
around  to  all  the  homes  you  need  to  reach  today. 

If  you  limit  your  target,  you  limit  your  sales. 

That's  why  a  lot  of  advertisers  are  turning  to  the  all-inclusr 
strategy  of  intermarketing— targeting  to  all  the  different  groups 


TV  GUIDE:  THE  WAY  1 


HEDULE 

JORSITSHOULD? 

\  at  make  up  your  total  market. 

Because  TV  Guide's  unique  editorial  appeal  stretches  across  your 
lole  intermarket,  it  packs  the  big,  broad  reach  that  makes  intermarket- 
y  work.  And  adds  the  vital  GRPs  among  light  TV  viewers  and  elusive 
y-TV  homes  you  need  today  if  TV  is  part  of  your  plan.  Already  35% 
TV  Guide  readers  are  in  cable/pay  homes— more  coverage  than 
y  other  magazine  offers. 

All  told,  TV  Guide  attracts  nearly  38  million  involved  adult  readers 
ery  week.  Plus  an  additional  8.8  million  teenagers,  12  to 
,  with  family  influence  and  buying  power  of  their  own. 

Intermarketing  in  TV  Guide.  Where  opportunity 
locks  over  and  over  again. 


TV 

GUIDE 


TRIANGLE  PUBLICATIONS,  INC 


ACH  YOUR  INTERMARKET. 


When  last  years  earnings  wont  pay  this 
years  bills,  you  have  a  classic  case  of  un- 
dercapitalization. Here  is  how  Wedtech 
managed  to  rescue  itself. 


Not  a  minute 
too  soon 


burdened  by  $12  million  in  debt  to 
banks,  individuals  and  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, through  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  For 
four  months  not  a  cent  had  been  paid 
toward  interest  or  principal  on  any  of 
this  debt.  In  business  school  jargon, 
Wedtech  was  undercapitalized,  and  it 
could  expect  no  more  government 
aid.  In  street  parlance,  Wedtech  was 
about  to  go  bust. 


By  Barbara  Ettorre 


P,  ure  and  simple,  it  was  a  text- 
"  book  financial  bind.  In  Septem- 
ber 1981  Wedtech  Corp.  (former- 
ly Welbilt  Electronic  Die  Corp.), 
housed  in  a  brick  building  in  a  Bronx 
ghetto,  landed  the  biggest  contract  in 
its  18-year  history,  a  $30.7  million  job 
to  produce  13,100  6hp  engines  for  the 
Defense  Department.  That  had  come 
on  top  of  two  contracts  worth  $20 
million  for  cooling  systems  and 
suspension-system  subassem- 
blies for  the  Army's  M-113  ar- 
mored personnel  carrier.  Get- 
ting the  contracts  and  working 
to  satisfy  them  had  cost  the  lit- 
tle company  millions.  Also, 
Wedtech  was  financing  work  on 
new  coating  processes  devised 
by  Dr.  Eduard  Pinkhasov,  45,  a 
Soviet  emigre  and  metallurgist 
who  had  worked  as  a  tool  and 
die  maker  until  Wedtech 
learned  that  its  new  hand  was  a 
first-rate  scientist. 

By  the  third  week  of  July  this 
year,  the  cash  had  all  but  disap- 
peared. A  worried  foreman  saw  that 
his  men  were  idling  for  lack  of  parts. 
He  called  on  Anthony  Guariglia,  vice 
president  and  controller,  who  said  the 
situation  was  precarious.  Wedtech 
had  $110,000  of  cash  on  hand.  That 
would  meet  the  next  payroll.  To  buy 
parts  to  complete  the  suspension  sys- 
tem contract  would  cost  $150,000  the 
company  did  not  have. 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  the  foreman 
told  Guariglia.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
he  returned.  The  union  workers  had 
voted  to  forego  pay,  if  necessary,  to 
help  the  company  buy  parts. 

It  was  a  small  but  critical  step  in  a 
financial  rescue  of  proportions  and 
complexity  far  exceeding  the  usual 
small-company  bailout.  Wedtech  was 


Wedtech  worker  on  the  Job 
Cutting  an  intricate  deal. 

An  ignominious  fate  for  a  company 
that,  except  for  1981,  was  on  the  se- 
lect list  of  ghetto  manufacturers  actu- 
ally operating  at  a  profit.  Its  sales  had 
increased  from  $300,000  in  1976  to 
$20.4  million  in  1982,  of  which  a 
healthy  $3.1  million  stayed  as  profit. 
John  Mariotta,  Wedtech's  54-year-old 
founder  and  chairman,  felt  the  future 
was  finally  secured.  But  he  had  under- 
projected  the  cash  outflow  and  now 
faced  the  possibility  of  failure. 

It  had  become  clear  as  early  as  April 
that  Wedtech  would  ultimately  have 
to  sell  shares  to  the  public.  But  doing 
so  became  complicated,  in  part  owing 


to  its  entanglements  with  creditor 
"I've  been  practicing  law  for  21  yea 
and  have  never  seen  a  bank  closii 
like  this,"  says  Arthur  M.  Siskind, 
partner  at  Squadron,  Ellenoff,  Plesej 
&  Lehrer  and  Wedtech's  attorney. 
April  New  York's  Bank  Leumi  h, 
agreed  to  lend  $5.4  million  to  rep, 
some  of  Wedtech's  debt,  includii 
$2.1  million  in  EDA-guaranteed  Cil 
bank  loans.  At  the  same  time,  Bar 
Leumi  insisted  on  getting,  in  effect, 
first  lien  on  Wedtech's  assets.  But  tH 
EDA  already  stood  first  to  foreclo 
on  Wedtech's  real  estate  and  equi 
ment  and  had  to  be  persuaded  ! 
waive  its  preferred  status. 

Dealings  with  the  government  tal 
time,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  urgent) 
as  creditors  wangled.  The  hot  ne\ 
issues  market  was  turning  cold,  and| 
Wedtech  failed  to  make  it  to  markl 
soon,  it  might  never.  Given  the  ci 
cumstances,  the  EDA  finally  gal 
way  to  the  bank  in  return  for  sew 
months'  worth  of  payments  on  i 
debt.  Bank  Leumi  had  earlier  agreed 
advance  $500,000  for  working  capit: 
But  the  deal  wouldn't  close  until  Ju| 
27,  a  few  days  after  Wedtech  can| 
close  to  folding. 

The  public  offering,  meanwhil 
had  to  proceed.  Wedtech  and  its  u) 
derwriter — Moseley,  Hallg^ 
ten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden — fill 
a  registration  statement  wi 
the  Securities  &  Exchan 
Commission  on  July  1.  Sui 
was  the  urgency  to  sell  shan 
that  Moseley,  Hallgarten  g 
the  SEC  to  telephone  its  i 
quests  for  changes  to  the  regi 
tration  statement.  The  SEC  d 
so  on  Aug.  19.  A  week  lat 

> Wedtech  sold  1.9  million  shan 
at  $16.  After  underwriting,  dj 
counts  and  commissions,  We 
tech  took  in  $22.2  milho 
More  than  half  went  immec 
ately  to  its  raft  of  creditors.  ' 
took  all  of  eight  hours  to  disburse  tl 
money,"  says  Guariglia,  half  in  je! 
"We  had  been  $12  million  in  the  ho. 
Here  you  had  had  a  company  on  ti 
verge  of  bankruptcy — profitable,  b 
virtually  illiquid."  Lawyer  Siskii 
says:  "You  had  the  outside  deals,  t 
registration  statement  and  the  bai 
negotiations  all  going  on  at  once, 
any  one  thing  fell  through,  the  who 
thing  would  have  collapsed." 

Given  Wedtech's  new  financial  s 
hdity  and  its  technological  streng 
in  laser  and  computer-run  tooling,  i 
future  now  seems  bright.  And,  pi 
sumably,  its  executives  have  learn 
a  lesson  that  all  entrepreneurs  shoy 
heed:  You  need  cash  more  than  i 
counting  profit  to  run  a  business.  I 


1  ZLT 


Thunderbird. 
The  way  it  looks... 


improves  the  way  it  drives. 


Thunderbird  s  design 
s  much  to  do  with  the 
iy  it  holds  the  road, 
wnderbird's  fluid  lines 
[re  tested  over  500  hours 
ia  wind  tunnel  to  make 
p  shape  of  the  car  con- 
fute to  cornering  and 
piling  stability 

le  design  of 
e  front. 

Underneath  the  inte- 
ited  front  bumper  is  an 
•  dam.  It  works  with  the 
*nd  to  keep  the  weight 
(the  car  pressing  down 


on  the  front  tires.  And 
the  more  a  tire  presses  to 
the  road,  the  better  it  holds 
the  road. 

The  design  of 
the  doors. 

Thunderbird's  doors 
curve  into  the  roof.  This 
smooths  and  quiets  the 
airflow,  improving  aero- 
dynamic efficiency. 

The  design  of 
the  rear. 

The  trunk  lid  incorpo- 


rates another  aerodynamic 
shape  called  a  spoiler 
which  further  reduces  "lift" 
and  aerodynamic  drag.  (P.S. 
Underneath  this  lid,  you'll 
find  a  trunk  larger  than 
you'd  ever  think  possible  in 
a  car  this  smooth.) 

Best-built 
American  cars. 

When  we  say  "Quality 
is  Job  1,"  we  are  talking 
about  more  than  a  com- 
mitment. We  are  talking 
about  results.  A  recent 
survey  concluded  Ford 


makes  the  best-built 
American  cars.  The  survey 
measured  owner-reported 
problems  during  the  first 
three  months  of  ownership 
of  1983  cars  designed  and 
built  in  the  U.S. 

Pure  Thunderbird. 

Thunderbird.  See  how  it 
moves.  Consider  the  shape. 
It  is  all  one.  And  it  is 
uniquely  Thunderbird. 

Have  you  driven  a  Ford., 
lately? 


Get  it  together — Buckle  up. 


Honeywell  and  Apple 
are  working  together  to  peel 
50%  off circuit  designtime. 

The  design  library  blocks  Engineers  use  computer- 

.  ,         .  °  t    .       ./  aided  design  to  connect  these  cells, 

br  integrated  CirCUltS.  cutting  circuit  design  time  by 

pple  Computer  is  one  of  the  fastest  up  to  50%. 
bwing  companies  in  a  business  Honeywell  works  closely 

fiere  getting  there  first  can  mean  with  Apple  to  help  their  designers 

prything.  use  the  Cell  Library.  It's  that  kind  of 

That's  why  Apple  is  cooperation  that  keeps  industry 

astantly  working  to  shorten  working  with  Honeywell  to  find 

velopment  times.  And  that's  why  solutions.  Without  that  teamwork, 

*y  consult  with  Synertek,  a  a  lot  of  valuable  time  could  be  lost 

)ney  well  subsidiary.  forever.  Together,  we're  helping  Apple 

Together,  we're  reducing  be  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 

cuit  design  time.  Normally,  ripe  opportunities, 
stomized  circuits  take  up  to  nine  If  you'd  like  to  know  more 

)nths  to  develop.  But  that  time  can  about  how  we  work  with  Apple 

reduced  through  the  use  of  the  Computer,  or  how  we  could  work 

nertek  Cell  Library  for  circuit  with  you,  contact  us.  Call  800- 

signers.  The  cells  it  contains  are  328-5111,  ext.  15U.  (In  Minnesota, 

2  most  often  used  logic  building  call  collect  612-870-2142,  ext.  15U.) 

Together,  we  can  find  the  answers. 

Honeywell 


The  Funds 


Owning  a  winning  mutual  fund  can  be 
no  fun  at  all  when  Apr.  15  comes  around. 


Why  buy 
taxes? 


Passing  the  buck 


Since  mutual  funds  don't  pay  taxes,  the  IRS  socks  shareholders  when 
they  receive  capital  gains  distributions.  The  recent  distribution  date  in 
the  table  below  foretells  when  the  fund  will  make  its  next  annual 
distribution.  Another  helpful  number  is  the  midyear  net  gain.  Note 
that  these  funds,  among  the  best  performers  so  far  this  year,  have 
widely  varied  distribution  dates. 


Fund 


Date  of 

recent  Semiannual 

capital  gains  net  realized 
distribution  gain 


Recent  Performance 
net  asset  12/31/82 

value  through 
per  share  10/20/83 


Oppenheimer  Regency 

None* 

$1.35 

$14.65 

49.5% 

Delta  Trend 

6/30/83 

NA 

13.66 

48.1 

First  Investors  Discovery 

2/25/83 

1.84 

17.39 

47.7 

Fidelity  Technology 

6/13/83 

NA 

23.60 

46.8 

Alliance  Technology 

1/7/83 

1.59 

20.30 

46.7 

DFA  Small  Company 

12/22/82 

6.71 

168.18 

39.6 

Fidelity  Magellan 

5/9/83 

NA 

35.99 

38.9 

Fidelity  Destiny 

7/25/83 

NA 

12.65 

35.8 

Legg  Mason  Value  Trust 

5/6/83 

0.10 

18.33 

35.6 

Pennsylvania  Mutual 

1/24/83 

0.44 

6.20 

34.9 

Templeton  Global  I 

12/1/82 

2.08t 

36.35 

34.6 

Twentieth  Century  Select 

l/8/83t 

0.69 

24.87 

34.5 

Mutual  Shares  Corp 

12/30/82 

2.28 

52.65 

33.5 

Weingarten  Equity 

2/12/82 

3.04 

18.99 

33.5 

LBKL  Capital  Opportunity 

11/11/83 

NA 

20.13 

33.3 

Quasar  Associates 

10/7/83 

NA 

45.50 

33.1 

Lehman  Capital  Fund 

7/21/83 

NA 

19.66 

33.0 

Franklin  DynaTech 

1/3/831 

2.34 

22.13 

31.8 

Oppenheimer  Time 

8/1/83 

NA 

13.60 

31.4 

Templeton  Growth 

5/27/83 

NA 

9.52 

31.4 

*No  distribution  yet.  tDividend  only 

NA:  Not  available. 

Sources:  Lipper  Analytical  Distributors,  Wiesenberger  Investment  Companies  Service 

By  Robert  McGough 


CAPITAL  GAINS  DISTRIBUTE 
from  mutual  funds  present  ii 
vestors  with  an  uncomfortabl 
paradox.  Gains  distributed  real] 
don't  make  shareholders  wealthii 
because  the  value  of  their  fund  shan| 
decreases  by  the  amount  of  the  gain 
In  fact,  the  shareholders  becorrJ 
poorer  because  the  distributed  gait 
become  taxable.  In  a  bullish  year  sue 
as  this  one,  when  many  funds  haN 
racked  up  large  gains,  shareholdel 
have  all  the  more  reason  to  complaij 
Just  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Servid 
taxes  other  realized  gains,  it  taxes  tl) 
net  gains  distributed  to  mutual  furj 
shareholders.  Moreover,  under  the  ti 
law,  to  prevent  direct  taxation  of  tl) 
fund,  it  must  distribute  its  net  rea" 
ized  gains  to  shareholders. 

But  timing,  as  always,  is  ever] 
thing.  Fund  shareholders  can  mini 
mize  or  defer  taxes  by  carefully  tid 
ing  the  purchase  and  sale  of  their  furj 
shares.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  d 
spite  the  wobbly  fall  market,  yo 
thought  the  time  was  right  to  bui 
You  decided  on  shares  in  a  fund  call^ 
Quasar  Associates,  a  winner  this  yea 
You  bought  100  shares  on  Oct.  6 
$61.99  a  share.  Probably  you  failed  { 
notice  that  the  fund's  fiscal  year  eni 
ed  on  Sept.  30  and  that  mutual  fund 
usually  distribute  their  net  realize 
gains  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  fiscj 
year.  In  this  case,  the  day  you  boug| 
Quasar  was  the  day  before  it  is  valus 
"ex-dividend." 

Because  you  bought  before  the  e: 
dividend  day,  you  would  receive  a  di 
tribution  of  $11.83  a  share,  most: 
from  capital  gains.  If,  like  most  shar 
holders,  you  reinvested  your  distribi 
tion  in  the  fund,  you  own  123 
shares.  But  after  the  distributic 
those  shares  are  worth  only  $49.9 
each.  Altogether,  the  value  of  tl 
shares  plus  the  cash  you  get  amoui 
to  a  trifle  less  than  the  value  of  yon 
shares  before  the  distribution.  (OB 
day's  decline  in  the  market  value 
Quasar's  portfolio  accounts  for  tl 
small  decrease.) 

The  IRS  doesn't  care  that  your  re. 
wealth  stayed  the  same  (or,  actuall 
dwindled  a  bit).  You  will  owe  tax« 
now.  It  also  doesn't  matter  that  yc 
did  not  hold  the  fund  while  it  earne 
its  gains  and  that  you  bought  at  tH 
last  minute.  You  owe  taxes  on  $1,18. 
Michael  Hirsch,  chief  investment  o 
ficer  and  fund  picker  at  Republic  Nj 
tional  Bank  of  New  York,  calls  it  "a 
undue  tax  liability." 
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ill  the  world's  great  thinkers,  which  is  the  greatest? 

single  chip  can  already  remember  over  256,000  pieces  of  information.  And  come  up 
iswers  in  milliseconds.  Will  chips  ever  be  able  to  reason  like  people?  We  don't  know, 
sre's  certainly  no  question  they're  a  powerful  tool  with  enormous  potential. 
Hied  is  helping  them  reach  that  potential.  We  introduced  the  first  ultra-pure  chemicals 
;lp  make  it  possible  to  pack  even  more  information  on  each  chip. 
)day,  we're  the  largest  U.S.  supplier  of  materials  (chemicals  and  precision 
bnic  components)  to  the  semiconductor  industry.  And  a  leader  in  R&D.  We're 
to  stay  a  leader.  Helping  chips  become  smarter  can  only  help  us  profit. 
)n't  have  to  be  Einstein  to  see  that. 


We  mean 
business. 

LUED 

Corporation 

Chemicals/Fibers  &  Plastics/Oil  &  Gas/Electronics/Aerospace/Automotive/lndustrial/Health  &  Scientific 


"Wood  is  a  resistant  material. 

It  takes  shape  slowly,  sometimes  reluctantly. . ." 


The  Greyhound  Corpi  I 


For  a  copy  of  the  1982  Greyhound 
Annual  Report,  write  the  Public 
Relations  Department  Greyhound 
Tower,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85077 


Unlike  clay,  which  takes  shape  quickly, 
wood  resists  the  chisel  and  the  adze.  It  takes 
muscle  and  time  to  pare  away  the  husk  and  reveal 
the  heartwood.  It  takes  the  ability  to  visualize  in 
the  third  dimension  and  the  patience  to  go  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  about  the  task.  And  then,  in  a 
single  instant,  there  is  a  moment  when  form  and 
essence  mingle,  and  life  seems  to  spring  from  the 
wood. 

The  result  is  something  greater  than  the 
combined  skill  of  the  artist  or  the  elegance  of  the 
raw  material.  The  result  is  something  different  and 
enduring.  Something  imbued  with  spirit. 


As  the  new  chairman  of  The  Greyhofl 

Corporation,  I  commissioned  the  wood  cal 
the  cover  of  our  1982  annual  report  as  mucl 
symbolism  as  its  beauty  It  represents  what] 
doing  at  Greyhound . . .  honing  and  refining! 
body  corporate . . .  paring  away  the  excess! 
revealing  the  essential  strength  and  endurl 
that  lie  beneath. 

The  Greyhound  Corporation  today  i| 
what  it  was  a  year  ago,  nor  what  it  will  be  tw 
five  years  or  a  decade  from  now.  We  have  m 
Greyhound  leaner  and  swifter  through  disffl 
of  a  number  of  subsidiaries  and.  in  the  mol 


k  we  will  be  adding  to  its  size  and  diversity 
ill,  giving  it  the  chance  to  stretch  its  abilities 
jn,  full  out,  wherever  imagination  and  excel- 
can  take  it. 

There  is  nothing  haphazard  about  these 
}es,  however.  At  Greyhound,  we  operate  in 
eviction  that  planning  begets  progress*. 
to,  before  we  turn  our  hand  to  any  aspect 
iping  the  corporation  into  a  more  vibrant, 
nic  organization,  we  immerse  ourselves  in 
ulous  planning.  There  also  has  to  be  disci- 
The  hard  discipline  of  assuming  respon- 


sibility for  decision-making,  for  profitability  for 
managing  our  own  future. 

This  wood  carving  of  the  greyhound  has 
evoked  an  unusual  response  from  people.  One 
I  think  is  more  than  just  artistic  in  nature.  It  has 
something  to  do  with  a  respect  for  excellence, 
with  a  recognition  of  high  courage  and  determina- 
tion. I  like  to  think  The  Greyhound  Corporation 
embodies  that  same  spirit! 


The  Greyhound  Corooration 


On  the  other  hand,  had  you  bought 
the  Quasar  shares  on  Oct.  7,  you 
would  have  kept  the  cash  difference 
between  the  Oct.  7  and  Oct.  6  price — 
and  owed  no  taxes  on  the  transaction. 

If  timing  is  everything,  it's  also 
tricky.  Trying  to  guess  the  size  of  a 
capital  gain  distribution  is  something 
like  predicting  your  income  on  the 
basis  of  an  economist's  notion  of  next 
year's  gross  national  product.  "There 
are  so  many  variables,"  says  Thomas 
Ebright,  a  portfolio  manager  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Fund.  The  fund  will  dis- 
tribute its  net  realized  gains  in  Janu- 
ary, but  in  early  November  Ebright 
could  say  only,  "It  could  be  as  low  as 
30  cents  or  40  cents,  but  then  again  it 
could  be  $1  or  $1.10."  If  you  can  pre- 
dict the  market,  maybe  you  could  do 
better.  But  if  you  can  predict  the  mar- 
ket, you  probably  don't  need  to  buy 
mutual  funds. 

Right  up  until  the  ex-div  day,  trad- 
ing decisions  of  the  fund  manager  can 
affect  the  size  of  the  distribution.  No 
matter  how  large  the  realized  gains 
till  then,  he  can  dump  huge  holdings 
in  losing  stocks  and  wipe  them  out. 
Or  turn  a  portfolio  loss  into  a  realized 
gain  by  selling  big  winners. 

Nevertheless,  the  tax-conscious  in- 
vestor can  glean  some  hints.  Semian- 
nual fund  reports  show  net  realized 
gains  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 


The  Funds 


fund's  year.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  by  checking  the  net  asset  value 
of  the  fund  you  can  estimate  whether 
its  year-end  distribution  will  be  siz- 
able or  not. 

The  estimate  may  be  wrong,  but  the 
exercise  gives  you  an  edge  in  timing 
your  purchase.  In  the  case  of  Quasar, 


Another  indicator  for  the 
size  of  a  mutual  fund's 
capital  gains  is  the 
portfolio  turnover  rate.  A 
portfolio  manager  selling 
off  stocks  as  they  advance 
is,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  going  to  have  more 
realized  gains  to 
distribute  than  one  who 
buys  and  holds. 


for  example,  its  mid- 1983  report 
showed  net  realized  gains  of  $6.25  a 
share.  Thereafter,  its  net  asset  value 
generally  rose,  suggesting  a  large  dis- 
tribution in  the  works. 

Another  indicator  is  the  portfolio 
turnover  rate.  A  portfolio  manager 
selling  off  stocks  as  they  advance  is, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  going  to 


have  more  realized  gains  to  distnbu 
than  a  manager  who  would  simri 
buy  and  hold. 

Legg  Mason  Value  Trust,  for  exa| 
pie,  which  seeks  to  invest  in  und< 
valued  companies,  was  up  35%  tlj 
year  through  late  October.  But  it  fl 
pects  almost  no  capital  gains  distrib) 
tion  this  fiscal  year  because  it  usual 
hangs  on  to  winners  and  doesn't  rei 
ize  its  gains. 

Other  fund  managers  conscious 
seek  to  defer  shareholder  taxes  1 
postponing  the  sale  of  winnij 
stocks.  "There  are  people  who  & 
tempt  to  manage  their  capital  gains 
Pennsylvania's  Ebright  says.  "W 
don't."  Ebright  and  others  don't  b 
cause  it  implies  that  investment  dec 
sions  are  being  made  for  tax  reasoi 
only,  reasons  that  may  cost  investa 
more  in  losses  than  they  save  in  taxe 

One  thing  is  clear:  There's  no  poii 
in  buying  fund  shares  that  impose  i 
immediate  and  unnecessary  tax  habi 
ity.  A  reasonable  alternative  is  to  loo 
for  another  fund  or  wait  until  the  fun 
you  prefer  distributes  its  gains  an 
passes  on  the  tax  bill  to  other  shari 
holders.  In  a  down  market  especiallj 
it's  no  fun  paying  taxes  on  gains  frcfl 
fund  shares  that  are  dropping  in  valu< 
In  effect,  you  are  paying  taxes  on  yon 
losses.  And  that's  no  way  to  pay  tb 
kids'  tuition  bills.  ■ 


GOOD  AS  GOLD 

In  South  Carolina  we  ^  yJ^T      and  varied  because  our  Technical 
know  that  profitable  Education  System  is  among 

business  is  good  l^^the  nations  best, 

business,  and  «4j  1^        Good  transporta 

good  business  is  ^  tion,  abundant  energy 

the  goose  that  lays 
our  golden  eggs. 
So  we  try  hard  to 
keep  things  good 
for  the  goose. 

\Sbrker  pro- 
ductivity here 
remains  among 
Americas  highest, 
work  stoppage 
rates  among  the 
lowest  worker 
skills  are  vast 

Robert  E  Leak,  Director,  South  Carolina  State  Development  Board 
P.O.  Box927,  Suited,  Columbia,  S.C  29202.  (803)758-3145,  TWX 810  666  2628. 
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WHEN  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  HITS  THE  ROAD, 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS  DECIDES  ON  HILTON. 


Brazil  can't  pay  the  interest  on  its  $90  billion  debt.  So  why  ay 
bankers  pretending  that  it  can?  They  would  be  better  off  wipin 
the  slate  clean  and  starting  over — next  time  more  cautiously. 


Games  bankers  play 


D 


oes  anybody  remember  Presi- 
dent Calvin  Coolidge's  annoyed 


By  Norman  Gall 


response  when  he  was  told  the  British  and  French 
were  suspending  payments  on  the  money  they  borrowed 
from  the  U.S.  to  fight  World  War  I? 
"They  hired  the  money,  didn't  they?" 
Oh,  yes,  they  hired  the  money,  but  the  proceeds  were 
fired  out  the  muzzles  of  cannons,  and  our  old  allies  never 
paid  most  of  it  back.  Nor  will  Brazil  ever  pay  back  at 
anything  like  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  with  interest,  the 
$90-odd  billion  it  owes  to  foreign  banks,  exporters  and 
governments.  Beyond  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Brazil 
can  honor  its  domestic  government  debt,  which  has  tre- 
bled in  the  past  year  alone,  swollen  by — and  contributing 
to — Brazil's  runaway  inflation. 

What  did  the  Brazilians  do  with  the  bor- 
rowed money?  Did  they  waste  it?  Not  en- 
Indeed,  much  of  it  went  to  build 
productive  things  like  power  dams, 


steel  mills,  ports,  fertilizer  factories, 
ports  and  a  telecommunications  i 
work.  Too  much  of  it,  however,  went  for  things  of  lij 
productive  value.  For  example,  vast  handouts  to  the  wo 
ing  class,  to  the  middle  class,  to  the  wealthy.  These  ha) 
outs  helped  this  nation  of  126  million  people  accept  t 
decades  of  unpopular  military  rule.  But  now  the  bill 
come  due. 

And  therein  lies  a  major  part  of  the  international  d 
problem,  involving  $700  billion  in  loans  and  credits  i 
the  solvency  of  some  major  American  banks:  How  do ' 
pay  interest  on  money,  lots  of  money,  money  that  has  b< 
eaten  or  spent  on  trips  abroad  or  on  expanding  the  bureaj 
racy?  Only  by  asking  people  to  eat  less  for  a  while,  tra! 
ing  abroad  less  and  firing  bureaucrats.  Not  easy.  B 
pleasant.  It's  the  kind  of  medicine  that  costs  politico 
their  perks  and  power,  deprives  the  middle  classes  of  so) 
of  their  new  luxuries  and  sends  the  poor  to  bed  with  emi 
stomachs. 

It's  not  that  the  Brazilians  haven't  tried  to  deal  with 
problem.  Especially  in  recent  months,  they  have  cut  b; 
drastically  on  government  subsidies  and  imports,  rack) 
up  a  $6  billion  trade  surplus  this  year  against  a  I 
million  deficit  in  1982.  But  the  scale  of  their  debt 
government  deficit  problems  is  overwhelming. 

Before  condemning  the  Brazilians  for  profligacy 
political  cowardice,  however,  it  is  well  to  note  that  tl 
were  only  doing  what  the  U.S.  has  been  doing 
years:  financing  a  welfare  state  and  a  rising  stand 
of  living  on  borrowed  money.  There's  a  difference 
scale,  of  course.  We  do  it  in  far  grander  style.  C 
federal  deficit  alone  is  nearly  as  big  as  Braz 
gross  national  product.  Last  year  we  borrow 
about  $102  billion  abroad — th 
25%  more  than  Brazil  borrov 
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it  the  past  ten  years. 

bo,  why  is  Brazil  suffering  over  200% 
,iual  inflation  and  unable  to  pay  its 
bis,  while  the  U.S.  in  its  worst  year  had 
[y  13%  inflation  and  has  no  trouble 
vicing  its  debts?  Scale  again, 
lerican  profligacy  is  supported 
a  far  bigger  and  stronger  econo- 
r.  But,  in  many  senses,  the  two 
intries,  indeed  most  countries 
lay,  are  sisters  and  brothers  un- 
I  the  skin.  The  details  differ,  but 
:  plot  is  always  the  same, 
ey  call  it  populism  and 
irtgage  the  future  to  pay 

it.  For  Brazil  today  the 
irtgage  is  due,  with  re- 
'ment  now  accelerated 
high  interest  rates.  And  there 
lothing  much  to  pay  it  with, 
low  did  Brazil  get  in  such  a 
1  It's  an  old  story,  well  de- 
libed  in  a  League  of  Nations 
jort  on  the  great  Central  European 
Nations  of  the  1920s:  "Inflation  is 

form  of  taxation  which  even  the  weakest 
■emment  can  enforce,  when  it  can  enforce 
hing  else." 

that's  the  key  to  the  Brazilian  mess,  indeed  the 
(ole  international  lending  mess:  Printing  money 
s monetize  debt  is  easy  for  any  modern  government.  It 
•hbles  a  government  to  spend  freely  without  seeming  to 
I  And  the  public  will  blame  some  mysterious  force 
sled  "inflation"  rather  than  government  spending  and 
jdit  creation  itself. 

;Vhich  helps  explain,  of  course,  why  inflation  and  seem- 
i  prosperity  so  often  go  hand  in  hand.  When  U.S.  infla- 
n  was  beginning  to  slip  out  of  control  in  1979,  the  U.S. 
i>  wallowing  in  a  consumption-oriented  economic  boom 

hlighted  by  a  virtual  orgy  of  home  buying.  In  the  midst 

Brazil's  spreading  financial  chaos,  its  real  economy 

ms  to  be  standing  up  surprisingly  well. 

i  ls  did  Germany  in  the  half-century  before  1914,  Brazil 

:he  half -century  through  1982  went  through  an  extraor- 

ary  process  of  fast  economic  development,  national 

fication  and  creation  of  a  large  middle  class.  In  1960 
|y  1  in  29  Brazilian  families  had  a  private  car.  By  1980  1 
•  very  4  families  had  one.  All  this  was  accompanied  by  a 

h  rate  of  inflation  and  monumental  borrowing  abroad, 
i  rybody  sensed  that  inflation  and  foreign  borrowing  on 
It  scale  were  dangerous,  but  nearly  everybody  seemed  to 

gaining  from  it. 

he  first  oil  crisis  hit  Brazil  hard,  but  foreign  loans 
I  bled  the  Brazilians  to  pay  their  huge  oil  import  bill 
hout  slowing  economic  growth.  Thus  its  economy 
»v  by  7%  per  annum  from  1974  to  1980,  while  the 
nomies  of  the  industrial  countries  were  languishing  at 
Vo  growth. 

|o,  not  all  the  borrowed  money  was  wasted.  Brazil's 
!/ly  expanded  steel  industry,  faced  with  reduced  home 
land,  is  making  major  gains  in  export  markets.  Farm 
(duction  has  been  expanding  steadily  over  the  past  four 
ps,  and,  despite  crop  losses  from  this  year's  floods  in 
Ithern  Brazil,  the  export  sector  is  gearing  up  for  a  wind- 
I  in  soybean  earnings  (Forbes,  Aug.  30,  1982),  thanks  to 


this  year's  drought  in  the  U.S.  Mid- 
west. Tractor  sales  are  booming  as 
acreage  expands  into  new  frontier 
areas,  and  increased  demand  is  cre- 
ating   shortages    in  machinery, 
seeds  and  fertilizer. 
The  crisis  and  the  consequent 
tightening  of  the  money  supply  has 
brought  riots  in  big  cities,  but  many 
provincial  towns  seem  stable  and 
prosperous.  A  gold  rush  in  Amazonia 
has  brought  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  to  dig  and  pan  in  jungle  streams. 

Near  the  gold  rush  country  in 
the  colonial  port  of  Sao  Luis  at 
the  edge  of  Amazonia,  Alcoa  is 
building  a  $1  billion  alumina- 
aluminum  complex,  to  be  fed 
lit.  by  the  region's  rich  bauxite  and 
hydropower  resources.  When  it 
is  finished  next  year  the  plant 
will  become  a  principal  sup- 
plier to  the  U.S.  and  thus  a  ma- 
jor source  of  foreign  exchange. 
Meanwhile,  Brazil's  oil  production 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1979,  to  340,000  barrels 
daily,  with  new  offshore  finds  promising  to  raise 
output  to  perhaps  420,000  barrels  next  year.  At 
the  same  time,  expensive  investments  to  replace  gaso- 
line with  alcohol,  distilled  from  sugarcane  juice,  have 
been  bearing  fruit.  Today  92%  of  the  cars  rolling  off 
Brazilian  assembly  lines  run  on  alcohol. 

Why  do  such  economic  growth,  rising  standard  of  living 
and  rising  inflation  so  often  go  hand  in  hand?  No  mystery: 
The  very  credit  creation  that  leads  to  inflation  also  encour- 
ages enterprise,  at  least  in  the  early  stages,  by  making 
money  plentiful  and  cheap  in  real  terms. 

Alas,  however,  the  process  is  self-limiting,  and  the  lim- 
its are  at  hand.  In  the  end  those  debts  that  financed  the 
easy  expansion  cannot  all  be  paid.  In  Germany  in  the 
1920s,  the  Weimar  government's  credit  collapsed.  Unable 
to  borrow,  the  German  government  had  to  run  the  printing 
presses  flat  out.  In  Brazil  today  a  similar  collapse  of  public 
credit  may  be  imminent. 

The  precursor  of  this  collapse  is  an  almost  tangible  sense 
of  fear.  Says  the  editor  of  a  leading  Brazilian  newspaper:  "It 
will  be  like  Germany  in  the  1920s.  First,  hyperinflation 
and  social  chaos,  then  a  National  Socialist  regime  to  lead 
us  out  of  the  wilderness — into  God  knows  what."  A  young 
secretary  with  an  unemployed  husband  explains  why  the 
couple  quit  Sao  Paulo  for  the  remote  countryside:  "There's 
going  to  be  an  explosion.  People  can't  live  on  what  they 
earn."  In  an  effort  to  make  ends  meet,  both  individuals  and 
businesses  are  slipping  into  the  underground  economy  at 
an  accelerating  pace.  The  result  is  further  losses  of  govern- 
ment revenues  and  ability  to  borrow. 

All  this  has  begun  to  bleed  resources  away  from  Brazil's 
huge  government-owned  corporations,  themselves  an  en- 
gine for  inflation  and  for  debt  creation.  These  corpora- 
tions, political  entities  as  much  as  economic  entities, 
flourished  in  Latin  America  in  the  postwar  decades,  nour- 
ished by  foreign  borrowing  and  printing-press  money. 
These  corporations  created  jobs  and  economic  activity, 
but  at  the  expense  of  ever-growing  market  restrictions  and 
subsidies.  The  subsidies  swelled  the  government  deficit, 
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The  huge  Itaipu  Dam  on 
the  Parana  Rii  xr 


What  did  Brazilians 
do  with  the  bor- 
rowed money  ?  Did 
they  waste  it?  Not 
entirely.  Much  of  it 
went  to  build  pro- 
ductive things  like 
power  dams  and 
steel  mills.  Too 
much,  however,  went 
for  vast  handouts. 


while  the  market  restric- 
tions now  saddle  the  Bra- 
zilian economy  with  high 
costs. 

State  capitalism  is  not  a 
purely  Brazilian  or  Latin 
American  problem;  in 
recent  decades  it  has 
spread  all  over  the  world 
to  countries  as  different  as 
South  Korea,  the  U.K.  and 
South  Africa.  Americans 
who  advocate  an  "indus- 
trial policy"  to  help  our 
troubled  automobile  or 
steel  industries  would  do 
well  to  see  where  this  has 
led  in  Brazil. 

Most  of  Brazil's  state  corporations  were  formed  after  the 
military  seized  power  in  1964  and  have  served  as  a  final 
roosting  place  for  retired  generals  and  colonels,  giving 
them  great  political  power.  Measured  by  net  worth,  the  24 
largest  companies  in  Brazil  are  government  corporations. 
Each  has  its  cluster  of  subsidiaries  that  proliferated  rapidly 
during  the  1970s.  Some  of  them  are  world-class  industrial 
corporations  whose  business  was  avidly  sought  by  big 
foreign  banks  that  lent  them  roughly  $60  billion  over  the 
past  decade. 

While  some  are  highly  efficient  at  major  undertakings 
like  iron  mining  and  dam  building,  these  state  companies, 
insulated  from  market  forces,  often  do  what  they  do  at 
horrendous  costs.  Petrobras,  the  state  oil  corporation,  in- 
dulges in  politically  motivated  payroll  padding,  poor  su- 
pervision and  politically  motivated  contracting.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  Brazil's  relatively  low  wage  rates,  Petrobras  incurs 
offshore  production  costs  higher  than  they  would  be  any- 
where else. 

Today,  therefore,  most  of  these  state  companies  are 
broke,  owing  billions  of  dollars  in  back  debts  to  banks, 
contractors  and  suppliers.  Also,  these  public  enterprises 
served  as  fronts  for  central  government  borrowing  abroad. 
Access  to  seemingly  limitless  foreign  credit  made  them 
immune,  for  a  while,  to  cash-flow  problems  generated  by 
overstaffing,  posh  fringe  benefits  and  grandiose  invest- 
ment ambitions. 

The  proper  weapon  for  ending  such  waste  would  have 
been  the  imposition  of  efficiency  measures  on  the  state 
corporations.  But  that  would  have  involved  politically 
painful  payroll-cutting.  So  Antonio  Delfim  Netto,  Brazil's 
minister  of  planning,  decided  to  gamble.  In  1979  the  owl- 
ish, fast-talking  former  economics  professor  launched  a 
New  Economic  Policy  to  "fight  inflation  with  growth." 

First,  he  announced  that  inflation  could  be  beaten  by  a 
big  harvest.  So  he  hugely  expanded  rural  credit,  lending  to 
farmers  at  interest  rates  barely  one-fourth  the  inflation 
rate.  What  happened?  Many  of  the  farmers  took  the  cheap 
money  and  put  it  out  at  high  money  market  interest  rates. 
According  to  a  World  Bank  report,  the  acreage  financed 
was  from  30%  to  100%  greater  than  the  area  harvested  for 
the  main  crops — soybeans,  wheat,  coffee  and  sugar. 

Next,  Delfim  approved  an  "incomes  policy"  that  pegged 
wage  increases  above  inflation,  already  approaching  100% . 
Thus,  instead  of  slowing  inflation,  indexing  speeded  it  up. 
Delfim  had  turned  Brazil's  famous  indexing  system  into  a 
monster  that  nobody  could  control. 

Private  business  could  deal  to  a  degree  with  rising  labor 
costs  by  laying  people  off.  But  the  state  corporations — 
absorbing  nearly  one-third  of  the  national  product — 
couldn't  lay  people  off.  Doing  so  would  lead  to  great 


unemployment  and  economic  discontent.  So  the  state 
companies  continued  to  honor  workers'  "acquired  rights," 
such  as  16  monthly  salaries  for  11  months'  work,  retire^ 
ment  as  early  as  age  50,  plus  free  or  subsidized  housing; 
health  care,  supermarkets  and  personal  loans. 

"Just  try  to  fire  people  or  stop  paying  them  16  monthly 
salaries  a  year,"  says  the  president  of  one  of  the  big  state 
electric  utilities.  "You  can't  do  it.  We  have  strong  unions 
in  this  company.  They  go  to  court  to  defend  their  acquired 
rights  and  they  win.  Overtime  pay  also  becomes  an  ac- 
quired right,  even  if  nobody  works  overtime." 

Unable  to  levy  enough  taxes  to  pay  the  losses  of  this  and 
other  government  spending,  the  government  resorted  to 
borrowing  more  at  home  and  abroad.  Government  domes- 
tic borrowing  was  squeezing  credit  so  severely  that  public 
and  private  companies  couldn't  meet  their  payrolls.  It  was 
a  genuine  crowding  out  of  private  credit. 


To  get  around  the  shortage  of  credit,  Delfim  told  private 
ompanies  to  borrow  abroad,  in  dollars.  This  drove  them 
nto  the  friendly  arms  of  foreign  bankers,  whose  own 
offers  were  swollen  with  Arab  petrodollars.  To  make 
hings  easier,  Delfim  prefixed  the  exchange  rate  a  year 
head  of  time  at  less  than  half  the  rate  of  inflation.  A  few 
'ears  ago  he  described  to  Forbes  the  way  things  worked: 

"Until  now,  what  has  been  done  is  simply  to  get  a 
oreign  loan,  change  the  dollars  into  cruzeiros  and  use  this 
oan  domestically  to  create  money  that  could  be  spent." 

Of  course,  he  promised  to  change  all  that,  and  did.  By 
teeply  devaluing  the  cruzeiro  he  stopped  the  game  of 
lorrowing  abroad  by  private  business,  but  he  also  made  it 
lmost  impossible  for  private  businessmen  to  service  their 
oreign  loans. 

So  Brazil  is  hooked  on  credit  but  cannot  carry  its  expen- 
ive  habit  any  further.  Put  it  this  way:  Not  without  a 


certain  cynicism,  knowing  in  the  long  run  they  could  not 
service  so  much  debt,  the  Brazilians  succeeded  in  getting 
foreign  banks  to  help  finance  their  welfare  state.  Now, 
bereft  of  this  questionable  largess,  with  no  net  new  foreign 
loans  coming  in,  Brazil  resorts  even  more  desperately  to 
the  printing  press.  Inflation  spins  crazily  out  of  control. 

Again,  the  world  has  been  here  before,  and  the  precedent 
is  frightening.  It  was  described  in  1923  by  Lord  dAbernon, 
the  British  ambassador  to  Berlin  during  the  German  hyper- 
inflation: "In  the  whole  course  of  history,  no  dog  has  run 
after  its  own  tail  with  the  speed  of  the  Reichsbank.  The 
discredit  they  throw  on  their  own  notes  increases  even 
faster  than  the  volume  of  the  notes  in  circulation.  The 
effect  is  greater  than  the  cause;  the  tail  goes  faster  than  the 
dog."  Just  substitute  Brazil  for  Germany,  and  you  have  it. 

To  stop  this  long-ago  tail-chasing,  measures  were  devel- 
oped by  the  League  of  Nations  that  closely  resemble  what 
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Recent  street  scene 
in  Sao  Paulo 


A  young  secretary 
with  an  unemployed 
husband  explains 
why  the  couple  quit 
Sao  Paulo  for  the  re- 
mote countryside: 
"There's  going  to  be 
an  explosion.  People 
can't  live  on  what 
they  earn." 


the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  is  trying  to  do 
today;  that  is,  monitoring 
drastic  internal  measures 
in  order  to  curb  the  gov- 
ernment deficit.  Thus  nei- 
ther the  disease  nor  the 
medicine  is  new. 

Under  prodding  from 
the  League  of  Nations,  in- 
dependent central  banks 
were  formed  in  most  of  the 
inflation-ridden  countries, 
and  the  new  central  banks 
abruptly  stopped  printing 
money  and  lending  to  the 
government.  Unable  to 
borrow,  the  government  had  to  fire.  In  1922,  after  the  value 
of  its  currency  declined  by  about  90%  in  eight  months, 
Austria  undertook  to  fire  100,000  government  employees. 
In  1923-24  Germany  fired  230,000  government  employees. 

Note  this:  It  was  drastic  domestic  measures  that  stopped 
inflation  in  the  1920s,  not  the  kind  of  outside  help  Brazil  is 
seeking.  At  this  point  Brazil  is  not  yet  desperate  enough  to 
sacrifice  state  capitalism,  and  part  of  the  huge  bureaucracy 
it  has  spawned,  to  put  its  finances  in  order.  So  the  money 
chaos  gets  worse. 

For  example,  on  Monday,  Oct.  17,  Brazil's  Central  Bank 
auctioned  1  trillion  cruzeiros  (U.S.:  $1.25  billion)  in  dollar- 
indexed  treasury  bonds.  The  issue  was  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  Brazil's  whole  high-power  money  supply.  It  was  eagerly 
grabbed  by  brokerage  houses  and  small  and  medium-size 
banks  that  planned  to  retail  them  to  their  customers.  The 
new  bills  were  attractive  to  investors:  interest,  pegged  to 
inflation  and  devaluation,  was  250%  to  300%  yearly.  And 
the  government  turns  around  and  lends  to  the  farmers  at 


just  100%  yearly.  Moreover,  to  support  overextended  s| 
curities  dealers,  the  central  bank  had  to  subsidize  loans 
them  so  they  could  hold  the  unsold  treasury  bills  in  thq 
portfolios.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  Brazil  is  on  the  verge  j 
total  monetary  collapse? 

But,  again,  Americans  would  be  wise  to  avoid  compl 
cency.  The  same  thing  has  happened  here.  Farmers  bo 
rowing  at  subsidized  rates  and  putting  the  proceeds  in( 
money  market  funds;  middle-class  people  getting  goverj 
ment-subsidized  mortgages;  autoworkers  helped  to  bl 
wage  boosts  by  quotas  on  competitive  Japanese  imporfl 
Americans  need  only  think  back  to  the  height  of  their  ovi 
inflationary  frenzy  in  1980  and  1981,  when  collectible 
condominiums  and  commodities  were  considered  prinj 
investments.  Says  a  prominent  Brazilian  economist:  "T 
day  the  private  sector  has  stopped  investing  in  productic 
in  order  to  invest  in  financial  speculation." 

Or,  listen  to  this  and  shudder:  "My  regular  custome: 
have  disappeared,  but  business  still  is  pretty  good,"  saysi 
gentleman's  tailor  in  a  middle-class  Sao  Paulo  neighbo 
hood.  "The  middle  class  can't  afford  made-to-order  sufj 
anymore,  but  men  who  work  in  banks  and  brokeraf 
houses  now  are  ordering  five  or  six  at  a  time." 

Among  those  who  have  profited  most  in  this  inflatioi 
ary  environment  in  Brazil  are  businessmen  whose  comp; 
nies  have  declared  concordata  (see  box,  p.  180).  This  is 
Chapter  11 -type  proceeding  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  whic 
suspends  interest  payments  for  two  years  while  freezin 
cruzeiro  debt  at  nominal  levels  and  converting  dollar  del 
into  cruzeiros.  Concordata  has  proved  both  profitable  an 
popular.  Some  of  Brazil's  leading  companies  have  joine 
the  great  surge  of  court  petitions  in  1983.  Inflation,  quit 
obviously,  does  nothing  to  improve  business  morality. 

Fortunately,  the  U.S.  seems  to  have  turned  off  the  pat 
that  leads  to  hyperinflation.  But  Americans  will  recogni? 
the  symptoms  as  described  in  the  classic  study  of  the  gre^ 
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than  Chevy  's  biggest 
payload! 

Ford  vans  are  built 
with  other  unique  fea- 
tures like  body-on- 
frame  construction, 
rugged  Twin-I-Beam 
front  suspension.  No 
wonder  Ford  Vans  are 
America's  #1  sellers!* 

'Based  on  1983  model  year 
registrations  through  May. 


FORD  PARCEL  with  6.9L 
diesel  has  huge  3,905 
lbs.  payload,  14  ft.  box 
vs.  Chevy's  12  ft. 


Quality  is  Job  1. 

Ford's  commitment  to 
quality  results  in  the 
best-built  American 
trucks,  based  on 
a  survey  of  owner- 
reported  problems 
during  the  first  three 
months  of  ownership 
of  1983  trucks.  And 
the  commitment 
continues  in  1984. 

BUILT  FORD  TOUGH 


■mm' 


It  is  impossible  to 
think  small 


map 


this  big 


h  HIS  PLACE  IS  U  S  WEST. 

Geographically,  we  are 
L  the  largest  of  the  seven 
onal  holding  companies 
,ted  by  the  divestiture  of 
tr.  Yet  geography 
lily  one  measure, 
(certainly  not  the 
it  impressive 
sure,  of  our 
lgth. 

Take  a  close 
at  some  of  the 
ections  for  our 
)ns  growth. 

MIT/Harvard 
t  Center  for  Urban 
ies  did.  And  their  study 
opulation  trends  revealed 
the  marketing  area  of 
VEST  is  the  fastest  devel- 
g  in  this  country.  Faster, 
,  than  the  much  touted 
3elt.  This  is  a  dynamic 
ronment  for  growth. 

Personal  income  growth 
lr  area  is  outpacing  the 
of  the  country  by  26%. 
unemployment  is  lower, 
average  age 
unger,  and 
nousing 
s  per  capita 
ligher.  The 
nation  level 
lr  people 
s  at  the  top. 
[quality  of 
vork  force 
question- 
high.  And 
iiestionably 
ubleasa 
jrce  for 
th.  A  recent  study  by  Inc 
izine  compared  wage, 
uctivity  and  education 
s  on  a  state  by  state  basis. 
U  S  WEST  region  is  home 
yen  of  the  top  ten  rated 


states  in  that  study. 

The  traditional  base  of 
agriculture,  ranching  and 
mining  in  our  area  is  yielding 
its  lead  to  high  technology 
and  service  based  industries, 


Population  Growth  Trends 
1980-2000 

51% 


,i8% 


Based  on  projections  by  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  of  MIT  and  Harvard  University,  August,  1982 


industries  that  require 

the  kind  of  telecommunica- 
tions systems  that  we  provide. 

Our  region  abounds 
with  natural  resources  that  will 
promote  the  growth  of  industry 
and  enrich  the  lifestyles  of  our 
residents.  70%  of  the  known 
gold  reserves  in  the  48  states, 
90%  of  the  nation's  copper, 

98%  of  its  uranium, 
91%  of  its  silver  and 
60%  of  its  iron  ore. 
This  area  provides 
46%  of  the  nation's 
supply  of  saw  timber 
(critical  to  there- 
covering  housing 
market)  and  encom- 
passes 51%  of  the 
national  forest  lands. 
40%  of  the  nation's 
food  product  is  root- 
ed in  our  soil. 
Five  of  the 
ten  cities  of  great  opportunity, 
cited  by  John  Naisbitt  in  his 
book,  Megatrends,  are  in 
U  S  WEST  territory.  Ours  is  a 
diverse  and  dynamic  region, 
capable  of  accommodating 


the  evolving  decentralization 
of  America  with  land,  natural 
resources,  trained  individuals 
and  a  stimulating  environment. 
This  environment  is  a 
natural  setting  for 
telecommunications 
growth.  The  increas- 
ing base  and  the  increas- 
ing capacity  to  service 
that  base  will  nurture 
continued  progress. 

We  serve  14  states 
populated  by  27  million 
people,  encompassing  43% 
of  the  continental  United 
States.  We  employ  more  than 
80,000  people  and  manage 
over  $15  billion  in  assets. 
On  our  first  day  in  business 
we  will  be  among  the 
Fortune  top  50.  Bigger  in  assets 
than  Xerox,  Westinghouse  or 
Eastman  Kodak. 

The  new  and  developing 
industries  of  this  country  are 
increasingly  dependent  on  the 


■  ■  US  WEST 
HH  THE  NATION 

Personal  income  growth  in  our  region  is 
outpacing  the  rest  of  the  country  by  26%. 

information  their  telecommu- 
nications system  can  bring  them. 
And  we  bring  them  the  future. 

Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
to  think  small  in  a  place  this  big. 

For  more  information 
about  U  S  WEST,  address  your 
request  to:  John  Trygg, 
Director  of  Investor  Relations, 
U  S  WEST,  Quebec  One  Bldg., 
5700  South  Quebec  Street, 
Englewood,  Colorado  80111. 


UJCWEST 


We're  out  to  win  our  spurs. 


Survival  over  conscience 


What's  it  like  doing  business  in 
an  economy  where  inflation  is 
accelerating  almost  out  of  control 
and  where  the  government  is  try- 
ing desperately  to  apply  the 
brakes?  What  do  you  do?  You  sur- 
vive as  best  you  can.  Listen  to  the 
plaints  of  a  well-known  Sao  Paulo 
business  executive: 

"My  company  got  into  trouble 
because  commodity  prices  froze  on 
our  products  in  1980-81,  while  in- 
flation doubled  our  costs  each  year. 
I  tried  to  stay  in  business  by  bor- 
rowing money  until  prices  would 
recover.  I  spent  two-thirds  of  my 
time  trying  to  get  more  loans.  By 
early  1982  I  realized  I  never  would 
be  able  to  pay  my  debts  and  a  con- 
cordata  would  be  necessary." 

Concordata,  as  our  story  ex- 
plains, is  a  relatively  gentle  form  of 
Chapter  11  that  enables  Brazilian 


companies  to  evade  debt  burdens 
while  staying  in  business. 

The  businessman  sighs:  "We 
have  an  old  family  business,  and 
taking  a  decision  like  this  involved 
serious  problems  of  conscience." 

In  the  end,  survival  won  out  over 
conscience.  The  businessman  con- 
tinues: "But  once  I  decided,  I  bor- 
rowed as  much  as  I  could,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  I  already  owed,  to  buy 
all  the  new  machinery  I  needed  to 
operate  my  business  efficiently 
during  the  concordata.  When  I 
didn't  need  any  more  credit  and 
was  in  a  strong  bargaining  posi- 
tion, I  called  in  my  creditors.  Banks 
held  nine-tenths  of  my  debt  and 
suppliers  the  rest,  so  I  paid  off  my 
suppliers  so  our  business  could 
continue  running  normally. 

"Ten  months  ago  we  were  broke, 
but  today  I  have  $1  million  in  Bra- 


zilian treasury  bills,  earning  fabu- 
lous profits  and  generating  30%  of 
our  cash  flow  without  having  to 
lift  a  finger.  Meanwhile,  the  price 
of  my  company's  stock  has  tripled, 
as  has  the  price  of  other  big  compa- 
nies' that  declared  concordata." 

So  attractive  is  concordata  that 
many  Brazilians  have  decided  it  is 
a  sensible  way  to  deal  with  the 
nation's  foreign  debt.  They  may  be 
right.  Since  we  no  longer  have 
debtors'  prisons  and  warships  are 
no  longer  considered  a  valid  instru- 
ment for  collecting  international 
debts,  renegotiation  and  scaling 
down  seem  the  only  sensible  way 
of  dealing  with  what  Brazil  owes 
abroad.  The  problem  is  not  to 
make  it  too  easy  or  attractive,  and 
to  provide  enough  guarantees  to 
prudent  lenders  that  credit  can 
flow  again,  more  rationally. — N.G. 


German  inflation.  It  was  written  by  the  Italian  member  of 
the  War  Reparations  Commission  in  Berlin,  Costantino 
Bresciani-Turroni.  A  half-century  ago  he  wrote:  "The  fluc- 
tuations of  the  mark  caused  a  continual  instability  in  the 
conditions  of  German  production,  an  alternation  of  peri- 
ods of  feverish  activity  and  periods  of  restraint  and  busi- 
ness crises.  To  every  improvement  [strengthening]  of  the 
mark  there  corresponded  an  increase  of  unemployment." 
Then,  as  now,  fighting  inflation  was  a  painful  process. 
Inflation  leads  to  instability,  but  deflation  leads  to  painful 
interruptions  in  the  general  prosperity.  No  government  of 
modern  times,  no  social  system,  has  dealt  successfully 
with  the  problem. 

In  this  context,  the  world  is  asking  a  lot  in  expecting 
Brazil  to  stop  inflation  and  honor  her  debts. 

There's  been  a  great  deal  of  scurrying  around  recently  to 
resolve  the  Brazilian  situation  with  a  minimum  of  pain. 
Just  before  the  IMF-World  Bank  meetings  in  Washington 
in  late  September,  Brazil's  new  central  bank  president, 
Affonso  Celso  Pastore,  began  roaming  the  earth,  talking 
with  bankers  in  Washington,  New  York,  Toronto,  Honolu- 
lu, Tokyo,  Bahrain,  London  and  Zurich.  He  is  trying  to 
hold  together  agreement  "in  principle"  on  a  new  $11 
billion  rescue  package,  including  a  $6.5  billion  jumbo 
bank  loan  for  1983-84. 

Make  no  mistake,  though:  The  jumbo  plan  won't  get  the 
banks  out;  it  will  get  them  in  deeper.  In  one  grand  gesture 
it  would  expand  the  banks'  exposure  to  Brazil  by  11%, 
which  would  swell  Brazil's  foreign  debt  past  the  $100 
billion  mark. 

"Can  we  put  together  the  biggest  jumbo  in  history  for 
one  of  the  world's  financially  weakest  economies?"  asks 
an  executive  of  a  big  New  York  bank,  one  of  Brazil's 
leading  creditors.  Maybe.  Maybe  not. 

To  the  extent  that  Brazil  is  trying  to  cooperate  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  it  has  subjected  its  society 
to  severe  stresses  already.  One  of  the  main  talking  points 
of  Brazilian  officials  with  bankers  and  the  IMF  is  that  their 
tight  monetary  policies  held  growth  of  the  primary  money 


supply  to  "only"  91%  over  the  past  12  months,  whii 
inflation  was  over  200% .  Part  of  this  contraction  of  avaj 
able  cash  came  less  from  tight  monetary  policy  than  t\ 
fact  that  smart  people  were  repudiating  the  use  of  en 
zeiros  to  store  their  wealth,  moving  instead  into  dollaf 
and  dollar-indexed  government  securities.  The  poora 
people,  those  who  use  cash  most,  have  been  bearing  tl 
brunt  of  the  monetary  contraction. 

For  example,  over  the  past  year  food  prices  rose  3349 
with  some  staples — such  as  beans  and  potatoes — multipll 
ing  fourfold.  Income  and  cash  available  went  up  nowhel 
near  that  fast.  As  well-tailored  Brazilian  bankers  and  ofl 
cials  discussed  the  Brazilian  debt  in  Washington  and  Ne 
York,  some  Brazilians  were  going  to  great  extremes 
relieve  the  cash  squeeze:  Mobs  were  sacking  supermarke 
in  slums  on  the  outskirts  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paul 
and  in  small  towns  in  the  drought-wracked  northeast 

In  the  U.S.  "austerity"  involves  a  few  union  givebaclj 
the  elimination  of  some  cushy  government  jobs  and,  ma! 
be,  difficulties  for  young  couples  in  moving  to  larg 
dwelling  quarters.  In  Brazil  austerity  means  hunger.  N| 
surprisingly,  Brazilians  are  openly  rebellious  at  the  idea 
indefinitely  committing  up  to  5%  of  their  national  i 
come,  representing  half  their  export  earnings,  to  payii 
interest  on  the  enormous  debt  already  accumulated. 

Who  is  to  blame  that  U.S.,  European  and  Japanese  ban) 
allowed  their  loans  to' the  Third  World  and  Eastern  Euro] 
to  expand  to  $400  billion,  over  $200  billion  of  that  to  thrl 
Latin  American  countries,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Argentin 
Easy  to  blame  the  bankers.  Why  did  they  push  loans  ( 
countries,  knowing  in  their  heart  of  hearts  the  loans  cou 
never  be  serviced,  let  alone  repaid? 

Or  you  can  blame  the  borrowers.  The  foreign  money  wl 
cheap  money,  usually  lent  at  rates  below  inflation,  and 
was  capital  that  did  not  have  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
own  threadbare  economies.  So  they  took  all  that  wl 
proffered  and  asked  for  more. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this:  Over  the  past  deca 
the  international  credit  expansion  sustained  world  grow 


?mical  on 
;rgy  and  Minerals: 

If  there's  one  thing  certain  in 
energy  business  today,  it's 
tomorrow  will  bring  change, 
forces  that  are  reshaping  the 
Id's  most  vital  business  have 
I  been  shaping  our  thinking 
hemical.  That's  why  we 
blished  a  separate  division  of 
bank,  dedicated  to  energy 
minerals  projects. 
Dur  25  years  of  experience 
e  field  have  taught  us  that 
<ing  skills  are  only  the  begin- 
.  Chemical  adds  technical 
"igth,  new  product  develop- 
t  and  corporate  research 
result  in  the  most  creative 

In  energy, 
:he  smart  money 

is  on  Chemical. 


project  financing  in  the  industry. 
When  Chemical  is  your  bank,  you 
have  the  kind  of  partnership  that 
promises  success. 

This  kind  of  commitment  and 
concentration  may  be  the  trend 
of  the  future.  But  it's  already  a 
tradition  at  Chemical.  It  has  made 
us  a  leading  source  of  credit  and 
non-credit  services  to  many  of 
the  world's  largest  energy  firms, 
the  ones  who  demand  the 
smartest  money. 

What  Chemical  has  done 
yesterday,  what  we're  doing  today 
and  what  we're  working  toward 
for  tomorrow  are  all  part  of  the 
tradition  of  giving  you  the  very 
best  banking  service. 

ChemicalBaisk 


CHEMICAL  TAKES  YOU  BEYOND  TRADITION. 


Sometimes, 
even  we  forget 
how  good  the 
Gulfstream  III  is. 


You've  heard  us  say  time  and  again  that  the 
Gulfstream  III  is  the  world's  finest  executive  jet 
transport. 

The  truth  is,  it's  the  truth. 

The  problem  is,  it's  hard  to  understand  just 
how  good  the  Gulfstream  III  is  unless  you  know 
something  about  business  aircraft  and  how  they 
compare  to  each  other. 

You  see,  this  remarkable  airplane  has  an 
uncanny  way  of  turning  the  extraordinary  into 
the  commonplace.  In  fact,  it  does  it  with 
amazing  regularity. 

Consider  what  Gulfstream  Ills  have  done 
lately  as  a  matter  of  routine: 

A  Gulfstream  III  flew  nearly  4,000  statute 
miles  non-stop  from  New  York's  LaGuardia 
airport  to  Dakar,  Senegal,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  with  10  passengers  and  a  crew  of  4  on 
board.  It  then  spent  16  days  operating  throughout 
Africa,  flying  over  52  hours  and  covering  more 
than  20,500  miles  on  a  very  intense  schedule. 

Mechanical  problems?  Not  a  one. 

Another  Gulfstream  III  flew  over  4,300 
statute  miles  non-stop  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Milan,  Italy  with  7  executives  of  a  well-known 
U.S.  corporation  and  a  crew  of  3  on  board. 

Again,  no  problems. 

Yet  another  Gulfstream  III,  only  one  day 
after  it  received  its  Certificate  of  Airworthiness 
from  the  FAA,  departed  Savannah,  Georgia 
with  10  passengers  and  a  crew  of  three  and  flew 
non-stop  to  Paris,  over  4,000  statute  miles  away. 
What's  more,  it  was  operating  with  the  latest 
and  most  sophisticated  of  American-engineered 
flight  systems  technology-electronic  flight  infor- 
mation systems,  a  laser-driven  inertial  naviga- 
tion system,  a  digital  air  data  system,  and  a 
totally  new  electric  generating  system. 

Not  a  single  problem. 

No  other  executive  jet  has  done  anything 
comparable. 

That's  because  no  other  executive  jet  can  do 
any  of  these  things  in  the  first  place. 


You've  also  heard  us  say  that  Gulfstream 
executive  jets  are  the  overwhelming  choice  of 
the  world's  major  corporations  and 
governments. 

How  overwhelming? 

Of  the  ten  largest  U.S.  industrial 
corporations,  nine  operate  26  Gulfstream  jets 

Of  the  top  20, 17  operate  a  total  of  45 
Gulfstream  Ills  and  Gulfstream  lis. 

Of  the  top  50,  34  operate  93  Gulfstream 
executive  jets.  In  total,  there  are  123  Gulfstreai 
jet  aircraft  in  service  with  the  leading  100  U.S 
industrial  concerns. 

Among  the  nation's  largest  commercial 
banks  and  financial  service  organizations,  the 
are  10  Gulfstream  jet  operators,  and  three  of 
them  each  operates  two. 

Six  of  the  largest  U.S.  aerospace  companie 
— who  ought  to  know  how  to  evaluate  airplan 
better  than  anyone — have  Gulfstream  execute 
jets.  Two  have  two  each. 

As  for  governments,  at  last  count  there  we 
23  of  them  operating  12  Gulfstream  Ills,  28 
Gulfstream  lis  and  19  Gulfstream  Is  for  a  tota 
of  59.  (Two  of  these,  by  the  way,  have  helped 
American  astronauts  learn  to  land  the  Space 
Shuttles.)  And  three  Gulfstream  Ills  will  join 
the  United  States  Air  Force  in  1983. 

Performance  and  acceptance. 

It  seems  to  us  they  go  hand  in  hand. 

When  you  build  a  product  that  is  truly 
superior — and  it  proves  that  it  is,  day  in,  day 
out,  in  the  real  world — sooner  or  later  that 
product  dominates  its  market. 

In  today's  long  range  executive  jet 
marketplace,  that  product  is  the  Gulfstream  II 

In  fact,  the  only  airplane  we  can  see  that 
will  surpass  the  Gulfstream  III  is  our  own 
Gulfstream  IV,  which  will  begin  deliveries  in  19 

As  you  plan  to  meet  your  air  transportatio 
needs,  take  a  look  at  the  Gulfstream  III 

Better  yet,  let  us  make  arrangements  to  tat 
you  on  an  actual  business  trip  you  have  to  mat 
somewhere  in  the  world.  That  way,  you  can  lea 
for  yourself  what  even  we  sometimes  forget: 
just  how  good  the  Gulfstream  III  really  is. 

Talk  it  over  with  Charles  G.  Vogeley,  Senio 
Vice  President,  Gulfstream 
Marketing.  Call  him  at 
(912)  964-3274.  Or  write  to  him 
at  P.O.  Box  2206,  Savannah, 
Georgia  31402  U.S.A.  Gulfstream 

Aerospace 


:93  Gulfstream  Aerospace  Corporation  Member  GAMA. 


Changing  dollars  on  the 
street  in  Sao  Joao  del  Rei 


Smart  people  are 
repudiating  the  use 
of  cruzeiros  to  store 
their  wealth,  morning 
instead  into  dollars. 
The  poorest  people, 
those  who  use  cash 
most,  have  been 
bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  monetary 
contraction. 


and  development  in  the 
teeth  of  a  tenfold  increase 
in  oil  prices.  It  was  the 
bankers  who  "recycled" 
the  vast  petrodollar  sur- 
pluses and  averted  a  crash 
in  1974  and  again  in  1979. 

It  was  a  risky  business, 
but  everyone  had  his  fa- 
vorite rationalization.  The 
big  borrowers  believed 
that  banks  could  not  afford 
to  stop  lending  to  them  be- 
cause any  suspension  of 
credit  would  lead  to  a  de- 
fault, which  would  in  turn 
lead  to  financial  panic  in 

the  main  lending  countries.  With  remarkable  symmetry, 
the  banks  felt  that  they  could  lend  freely  because  they,  too, 
were  too  big  to  be  allowed  to  fail.  Besides,  the  bulk  of  their 
deposits  from  Americans  are  federally  guaranteed.  Those 
guarantees  calmed  depositors  as  illusion  fed  on  illusion.  It 
is  always  that  way  in  booms. 

However,  blame  is  not  the  issue  now.  Between  1979  and 
1982  Brazil  borrowed  an  additional  $24  billion  from  for- 
eign banks  but  paid  out  interest  of  nearly  $28  billion.  That 
means  Brazil  was  bleeding  cash  even  though  its  interna- 
tional debt  was  rising. 

Yet  the  charade  goes  on,  a  charade  of  capitalizing  inter- 
est, rolling  over  loan  installments  and  increasing  credits 
until  the  developing  nations'  debt  reaches  $1  trillion  or 
more  and  people  can  no  longer  pretend.  In  fact,  people 
cannot  pretend  much  longer.  For  one  thing,  Brazil  cannot 
and  will  not  really  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  rescue  plan. 

Three  times  this  year  Brazil  has  promised  to  bring  the 
inflation  rate  down,  but  it  has  gone  up  instead,  and  it  is 
still  going  up.  Three  times  Brazil's  Congress  rejected  wage 
control  legislation  and  passed  a  watered-down  version 
only  in  November.  How  effective  these  controls  will  be 
remains  to  be  seen. 

What  now?  If  the  banks  can  put  together  the  new  loans, 
the  main  beneficiaries  would  be  the  nine  big  U.S.  money 
center  banks,  which  as  a  group  have  lent  the  equivalent  of 
half  their  capital  to  Brazil. 

If  the  loans  are  made  and  interest  payments  resumed, 
the  biggest  banks  (see  table,  p.  186)  would  be  able  to  breathe 
a  little;  they  would  be  relieved  of  the  obligation,  under 
U.S.  banking  regulations,  of  subtracting  Brazilian  interest 
more  than  90  days  in  arrears  from  current  profits  and, 
later,  writing  off  bad  loans  as  capital  losses.  Also,  the  big 
banks  would  earn  immediate  profits  from  front-end  fees 
and  commissions  of  $65  million  to  $100  million  for  their 
trouble  in  arranging  the  new  jumbo. 

Who  is  to  bail  out  the  big  banks?  The  little  banks.  The 
U.S.  regionals  currently  have  much  less  loan  exposure  to 
Brazil  and  have  resisted  being  pushed  into  the  big  banks' 
crowded  lifeboat.  Yet  the  pressure  is  on  them  to  produce 
much  of  the  new  money  Brazil  needs.  The  regionals  reluc- 
tantly are  agreeing  to  join  in  the  $6.5  billion  Brazilian 
jumbo,  essentially  for  political  reasons,  though  many  have 
warned  the  big  banks  that  this  will  be  the  last  time. 

German  and  Japanese  banks  also  are  joining  the  rescue 
for  political  reasons,  even  though  the  banks  have  been 
writing  off  much  more  of  their  bad  foreign  loans  more 
vigorously  than  their  U.S.  counterparts. 

But  even  if  all  the  reluctant  contributors  finally  are  lined 
up  in  a  united  front  to  save  Brazil  and  themselves  from 
immediate  financial  embarrassment,  how  long  can  this 


process  continue?  Brazil's  annual  interest  bill  alrea 
amounts  to  half  its  export  earnings.  How  long  coulij 
company  stay  in  business  if  half  its  revenues  had  to 
used  for  interest  payments?  Not  long. 

Yet  another  voice  from  the  1920s:  In  his  Tract  on  Mo\ 
tary  Reform  (1923),  John  Maynard  Keynes  observed:  ""y 
active  and  working  elements  in  no  community,  ancient 
modern,  will  consent  to  hand  over  to  the  rentier  or  boi 
holding  class  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fruits 
their  work."  When  debt  burdens  become  intolerable, 
added,  the  government  resorts  to  repudiation  or  deva 
ation,  which  wiped  out  two-thirds  of  the  French  and  all  1 
German  public  debt  in  the  1920s. 

Eventual  default,  therefore,  is  not  a  probability  but 
inevitability.  Even  if  Brazil  were  a  totalitarian  state, 
probably  could  not  force  enough  austerity  on  its  people 
pay  the  international  debts.  But  default  can  be  manag 
Look  at  the  way  the  International  Harvester  and  Chrys 
situations  were  handled  in  the  U.S.  The  important  thin; 
that  both  companies  were  kept  alive  and  eventually 
enough  fresh  credit  to  stay  in  business.  The  losses, 
course,  are  much  greater  in  lending  to  foreign  gove 
ments.  So,  many  of  the  banks  would  have  to  look  to  tb 
own  central  banks  and  their  governments  to  bail  thi 
out — at  a  penalty,  of  course — on  the  grounds  that  wU 
the  banks  did  transgress,  their  transgressions  got  the  wa 
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HI  THE  BACK  OF  A  VOLVO. 

|  A  Volvo  station  wagon  has  the  capacity  to  hold  a  six  foot  couch. 
|  But  there's  also  a  Volvo  with  the  capacity  to  hold  six  couches,  a  complete  bedroom  set, 
[ling  area  and  everything  else  in  the  house,  including  the  kitchen  sink. 
It's  our  truck.  And  we're  out  to  make  as  big  a  name  for  ourselves  in  the  trucking  industry 
we  have  in  the  car  industry.  The  Volvo  White  Truck  Corporation  is  rapidly  accelerating  its 
pduction  schedule  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  durable,  aerodynamic  medium  and 
avy  duty  trucks.  Our  Volvo,  White  and  Autocar  Trucks  can  meet  the  demands  of  any 
p,  large  or  small.  In  fact,  Volvo  is  the  second  largest  manufacturer  of  heavy  duty  trucks  in 

the  world. 

What's  more,  we  at  Volvo  are  also  involved  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  buses  and  marine  engines.  In  fact,  we're  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  pleasure  boating  industry  today. 

But  no  matter  which  Volvo  you're  in  the  market  for,  all 
have  basically  the  same  capacity.  The  capacity  to  give  you 
your  money's  worth. 


Bank 

Loans  to 

Brazil 
(Sbillion) 

Total 
loans 
(Sbillion) 

Brazil  as 

%  of 
total  loans 

Loan  loss 
reserves 
(Smillion) 

Stockholders' 
equity 
(Sbillion) 

Brazil  loans 

as  %  of 
stockholders' 
equity 

1 

Bank 

$4.4 

$91.1 

4.8% 

$728 

$5.5 

80% 

Citibank 

C'hsse  Manhattan 

2.4 

55.6 

4.3 

552* 

3.0 

80 

C^hasc*  Manhattan 

*".  n  k  of  Amprica 

l)  I'll*    \JX     I  1111V  1IVH 

2.3 

75.9 

3.0 

400 

5.2  , 

44 

Rank  of  America 

Manufacturers  Hanover 

2.0 

42.9 

4.7 

382 

2.6 

77 

Manufacturers  Hanove 

Morgan  Guaranty 

17 

43.8 

3.9 

446 

3.2 

53 

Morgan  Guaranty 

Loan  loss  reserves  and  stockholders'  equity  as  of  9/30/83;  all  other 
figures  as  of  12/31/82.  Sources.  Bank  data:  Keefe,  Bruyelle  &  Woods: 
Institute  for  International  Economics. 

In  deep 

The  weight  of  loans 
to  Brazil  on  the  bal- 
ance sheets  of  these 
big  U.S.  banks — the 
largest  private  lend- 
ers to  Brazil — is  now 
distressingly  close 
to  the  weight  of  their 
capital.  Would  their 
capital  be  wiped  out 
if,  as  seems  prob- 
able, Brazil  stops  pay- 
ing? Probably  not, 
since  accountants 
and  federal  regula- 
tors would  step  in  to 
control  the  bleeding 
so  the  big  banks 
would  survive.  But 
will  the  banks  be  more 
careful  next  time? 


through  the  petrocrisis 
and  helped  expand  world 
trade. 

A  start  has  been  made. 
Loan  loss  requirements  are 
not  yet  set  for  new  and  res- 
cheduled loans  to  coun- 
tries in  debt  trouble.  U.S. 
regulators  also  apparently 
are  relaxing  the  legal  lend- 
ing limit — 15%  of  capital 
to  any  one  borrower — to 
accommodate  banks  in 
granting  new  loans  to 
countries  that  cannot  oth- 
erwise service  their  debts. 
A  year  ago  federal  authori- 
ties began  requiring  banks 
to  report  and  deduct  from 
profits  all  arrears  in  inter- 
est payments  of  more  than 
90  days.  This  grace  period 
now  is  being  stretched  to 
six  months.  Also,  all  peso 
payments  in  escrow  to  the 
central  banks  of  Mexico 
and     Argentina,  which 

don't  have  the  dollars  to  pass  these  loan  payments  on  to 
the  banks,  have  been  treated  as  current  income  by  U.S. 
banks,  with  the  blessing  of  federal  regulators. 

These,  of  course,  are  only  delaying  actions. 

There  are  plenty  of  proposed  long-term  solutions.  Most 
suggest  conversion  of  loans  into  long-term,  low-interest 
debt  administered  by  the  World  Bank,  the  IMF  or  some 
new  international  agency.  An  indirect  bailout  of  this  kind 
is  seen  as  more  elegant,  and  politically  less  controversial, 
than  if  the  central  banks  were  to  buy  the  bad  paper  and 
pocket  the  loss  on  behalf  of  taxpayers. 

One  such  proposal  has  come  from  MIT  Professor  Ru- 
diger  Dornbusch,  which  would  tie  a  scaling  down  of  for- 
eign debt  to  a  scaling  down  of  the  explosive  government 
domestic  debt.  It  would  accompany  both  with  a  radical 
devaluation  of  the  cruzeiro  to  induce  Brazilian  companies 
to  export  more.  Dornbusch  would  convert  Brazil's  foreign 
debt  into  long-term,  low-interest  government  bonds.  The 
banks  could  hold  or  sell  them.  If  sold,  the  bonds  would 
fetch  a  price  well  below  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  This 
would  involve  the  banks  in  major  losses  but  would  bolster 
their  liquidity.  Who  would  buy  the  bonds,  even  at  a  dis- 
count? Dornbusch  cites  New  York  City's  experience. 
When  the  city  was  close  to  default,  there  was  still  a  market 
for  its  outstanding  bonds,  albeit  at  a  big  discount. 

Market  forces  already  have  begun  to  move  in  this  direc- 


tion with  the  establishment  in  London  of  an  infort 
secondary  market  for  loan  paper.  In  this  market,  Brazil 
loans  sell  at  60  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  point  is 
system  almost  certainly  can  absorb  the  shock.  Loans 
developing  nations  and  Eastern  Europe  by  the  internatii 
al  banking  community  total  $400  billion,  with  $135 
lion  of  this  from  U.S.  banks.  But  against  this,  U.S.  baj 
have  total  assets  of  $2  trillion.  They  have  annual  profit 
about  $15  billion.  If  half  their  $80  billion  in  Latin  Ami 
can  loans  had  to  be  written  off  over,  say,  ten  years,  v\| 
corresponding  tax  credits,  bank  profits  would  be  sevei| 
reduced.  But  the  banks  would,  as  a  group,  remain  solve 
fudging  by  the  prices  at  which  some  leading  bank  stp 
are  currently  selling,  that  possibility  has  already  b| 
partly  discounted  by  the  market. 

The  real  issue  is  not  bank  profits  but  trade.  The  dej 
cannot  all  be  collected,  but  they  must  be  dealt  with  J 
way  that  keeps  credit  flowing  to  finance  trade  and) 
finance  genuinely  productive  enterprise.  Terrifyingly  la 
as  the  potential  loan  losses  are,  the  money  is  gone,  and 
important  thing  now  is  to  prevent  the  financial  dam 
from  savaging  the  real  world  of  trade,  employment  < 
investment. 

They  hired  the  money,  didn't  they?  Yes,  but  they  ci 
pay  the  rent  on  it  and  never  will  be  able  to.  Admission 
that  fact  is  the  starting  point  for  any  solution  to  the  crisis 
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"You  have  business 
in  England  and  you're 
flying  KLM?" 


"Sure*  I  can  get  to  19  cities 
n  the  LtK*  f rom  Amsterdam 
without  changin$L&irportsr 


LM's  747's  to 
erdam  and  connect  to 
es  in  the  U.K.  —including 
which  have  no  connections 
London's  Heathrow. 

;tting  to  the  U.K.  is  easy 
/ou  fly  KLM  and  make  your 
:tions  in  Amsterdam.  All 
:tions  are  made  at  one  airport 
terminal.  Your  baggage  is 
rred  automatically  and  you 
lave  to  clear  customs  until 
ich  your  final  destination, 
u  can  also  connect  to  80 
:ities  on  the  Continent  and 
re  no  more  than  90  minutes 


You  can  fly  to  these  19  cities  in  the  U.K.  from 
Amsterdam:  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  East  Midlands,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Guernsey, 
Hull,  Jersey,  Leeds,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
Norwich,  Southampton,  Southend,  and  Tees-Side. 


If  you're  not  making  immediate 
connections,  you  can  Stay-on-the- 
Way  in  Amsterdam.  Royal  Class  and 
Business  Class  passengers  get  a  free 
hotel  room  overnight  or  for  the  day, 
a  $15  meal  and  beverage  credit  at 
your  hotel  and  transfers  between  the 
airport  and  the  central  railway  sta- 
tion, compliments  of  the  Holland 
Promotion  Foundation. 

KLM's  747's  fly  nonstop  from 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York.  So  the  next 
time  you're  traveling  to  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  Far  East  or  Africa,  fly 
KLM,  the  airline  of  the  international 
business  traveler.  Call  your  Travel 
Agent,  corporate  travel  department 
or  KLM.  jl 


The  Reliable  Airline.  KLBVI 

Royal  Dutch  Airlines 


You  can  choose  the  new  m 
Lanier  Business  Processor 
because  of  what  we 
put  inside  it. 

Or  because  of 
what  we  put  behind  it. 


Lanier 

Leasing  Representative 


National  Sales  Manager 


National  Customer 
i  Service  Manager 


Software  Program 
Design  Engineer 


Customer  Service 
Representative 


Lanier  Supply 
Representative 


Regional  Manager 


Office  Systems 
Instructor 


Quality  Assurance 
Manager 


Office  Systems 
Analyst 


Legal  Market 
Representative 


District  Manager 


Healthcare  Market 
Representative 


Corporate 
Account  Manager 


Sales  Representative 


VP.  Research 
and  Development 


c  1983  Lanier  Business  Products.  Inc. 


Its  the  newest  brainchild  of  the  company  that's  been  a  driving  force  in  office 
mation  for  over  forty  years.  Built  into  it  are  decades  of  experience  at  helping  busi- 
es be  more  efficient,  be  more  productive,  and  streamline,  streamline,  streamline. 

So  it's  not  too  surprising  that  the  Lanier  Business  Processor  does  virtually 
vthing.  It's  a  word  processor  that  excels  as  a  personal  computer.  A  personal 
puter  that  out-word  processes  even  machines  designed  to  do  nothing  else.  A  work 
3n  that  can  be  networked  to  other  Lanier  systems.  And  a  modular  business  tool 
you  can  add  to,  as  your  company's  needs  expand.  You  cannot  outgrow  it.  It  will 
If  become  obsolete. 

You  don't  need  an  engineering  degree  to  learn  how  to  operate  it,  either.  Thanks 
tnier  s  exclusive  One  Step™  system,  it's  incredibly  easy  to  use.  Within  minutes 
:an  take  control.  Your  people  waste  less  time  becoming  proficient.  Non-typist 
utives,  particularly,  can  reach  advanced  word  processing  skills  in  no  time. 

But  revolutionary  as  our  Business  Processor  is,  expandable  as  it  is,  versatile  as  it 
hat  really  sets  it  apart  from  the  crowd  is  the  depth  of  support  we  put  behind  it. 
>er  offers  you  more  real  help  than  any  other  office  automation  company. 

When  our  Representative  comes  to  see  you,  he  doesn't  launch  into  a  canned 
li.  Instead,  he  listens  to  the  way  you  do  business  now,  studies  your  office  proce- 
ss, then  pinpoints  the  problems  that  cost  you  time  and  money. 

Any  demonstration  we  give  you  is  tailored  specifically  to  your  needs.  We  use 
documents  not  ours.  You  see  exactly  how  the  Business  Processor  can  benefit 
1  business.  We  train  your  people  before  the  equipment  arrives;  watch  over  the 
llation  like  hawks  to  make  sure  it  goes  smoothly.  Once  your  system  is  installed,  if 
iave  questions,  our  response  is  to  send  a  real  person,  not 
I  you  an  k800'  number  to  call. 

What  we  put  inside  the  Lanier  Business  Processor  is 
-of-the-art  technology.  But  what  we  put  behind  it  are 
f  helpful  people  than  you'll  find  anywhere  else  in  the 
stry.  In  the  end,  this  is  what  makes  us  a 
?  in  the  world  of  office  automation.  In  the 
i this  is  why  you'll  choose  Lanier. 

If  you'd  like  to  see  a  demonstration  of  the 
irkable  Lanier  Business  Processor,  simply 
|  us  this  coupon,  or  call  the  Force  at 
I)  241-1706.  Except  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
eorgia,  call  collect  (404)  321-1244. 
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State-of-the-art  tech 
is  what  we  put  inside  our 
Business  Processor. 
Support,  every  step  of  the 
way,  is  bow  we  back  it  up 


Business  Products,  Inc. 
1700  Chantillv  Drive  N.E..  Atlanta,  GA  30324 


Name. 


.Title- 


Phone- 


.  Best  time  to  call 


Firm. 


Address. 


.Countv. 


Citv_ 


Dec.  5,  '83  Forbes  4  21  B  13 


.State. 


.  Zip. 


HE  LANIER  FORCE 

Products  to  make  you  more  productive. 
People  to  show  you  how. 


Under  promoter  Dick  Burns,  Pyro  Energy 
almost  went  under.  Under  straight  arrow 
Chuck  Schulties,  its  back  out  of  the  pits. 


"Something  bright 
and  shiny" 


By  Thomas  O'Donnell 


Charles  Schulties  doesn't  en- 
ter a  room.  He  bursts  into  it. 
At  5  feet  10  inches  and  more 
than  200  pounds  he  looks  more  like 
one  of  his  miners — or  perhaps  a  nose- 
guard  for  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers — 
than  president  of  Pyro  Energy  Corp.,  a 
company  he  almost  single-handedly 
brought  back  from  the  dead. 

Puffing  on  a  79-cent  cigar, 
Schulties  is  hunched  over  a 
desk  in  his  shirtsleeves,  recall- 
ing when  Pyro  Energy's  banker 
at  the  time  refused  to  boost  his 
credit  line  unless  it  could  have 
0.05%  of  some  future  revenues. 
"I  told  them  to  stuff  it,"  he 
growls. 

That  was  not  long  after  Schul- 
ties arrived  from  Peabody  Coal 
in  early  1979  to  take  over  Pyro, 
based  in  Evansville,  Ind.  An  oil 
and  gas  company  founded  in 
1973  by  master  promoter  Rich- 
ard Burns,  Pyro  was  losing  $2 
million  a  month  from  coal  min- 
ing, offsetting  the  $1  million  it 
was  making  from  oil  and  gas. 

Burns  got  into  trouble  in  1976 
when  he  bought  King  Coal  Co. 
of  Alabama  and  Pyro  Mining 
Co.  of  Kentucky,  and  then  contracted, 
mainly  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  to  deliver  more  coal  than 
the  company  could  possibly  produce. 
To  boost  capacity,  he  borrowed  heav- 
ily. Debt  had  soared  from  about  $20 
million  to  $111  million  when  Schul- 
ties came  aboard.  By  that  time,  Burns 
had  sold  out  to  Consolidated  Oil  & 
Gas,  which  had  been  attracted  by  the 
company's  reserves.  But,  says  Schul- 
ties, "the  damn  coal  was  eating  their 
lunch." 

Schulties'  most  pressing  task  was 
to  reduce  the  crushing  debt.  "We  were 


paying  120%  of  prime  plus  a  point," 
he  says.  "At  one  time  that  meant  a 
25%  interest  rate."  But  he  also  had  to 
renegotiate  the  coal  contracts  and 
raise  output.  Quite  a  trick. 

Reducing  debt  inevitably  meant  li- 
quidating assets.  In  1979  and  1980 
Schulties  sold  off  the  profitable  Co- 
rinne  Gas  Field  in  Mississippi,  raising 
$40  million  in  cash.  In  1982  he  sold 
half  the  Pyro  Mine,  his  biggest  oper- 


Fyro  Energy  President  Chuck  Schulties 
At  home  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 


ation  and  "crown  jewel,"  for  $70  mil- 
lion to  London-based  Costain  Hold- 
ings Inc.  Now  total  debt  is  a  manage- 
able $30  million,  and — more 
important  for  the  future — the  Pyro- 
Costain  joint  venture  has  since 
bought  100  million  tons  of  reserves 
adjacent  to  the  existing  mine  from 
Alcoa  for  $20  million.  "We  couldn't 
have  done  that  without  the  Costain 
money,"  says  Schulties. 

Increasing  output  was  a  more  famil- 
iar task.  "I'm  an  operations  guy,  at 
home  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,"  Schul- 
ties says.  "Dealing  with  the  money 


men  is  not  my  bag,  but  I  had  to  do  it< 
we  would  have  shut  down."  By  19f 
he  had  installed  efficiencies  to  boo 
output  at  the  Pyro  Mine  to  3  millic 
tons  (from  500,000  in  1979).  Schultu 
is  proudest  of  his  "eight-day  won 
week";  miners  are  divided  into  tvj 
teams  that  work  four  ten-hour  daj 
with  three  days  off.  "We  could  do] 
because  our  miners  are  single,  macfj 
and  mostly  male  [30  females  out  I 
900],"  he  says.  The  miners  like  it,  aij 
it  helps  Pyro  remain  nonunion. 

Schulties  found  plenty  of  other  ii 
efficiencies.  For  example,  Pyro  own< 
a  small  coal  mine,  a  great  advantage  I 
which  seemed  to  be  its  proximity 
Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.,  a  noted  s 
area.  Also,  a  warehouse  in  Kentuc 
was  distributing,  free  to  miners,  ov 
$50,000  worth  of  equipment  eve 
month.  By  putting  in  simple  control 
the  bill  was  cut  to  $24,000. 

Finally  came  the  coal  contract 
After  some  arm-twisting,  the  T\ 
agreed  to  a  7%  rise  in  price,  and  a  na 
contract  was  struck  with  Gulf  Pow) 
Co.,  another  big  customer.  Result: 
1981  the  company  posted  its  first  a 
crating  profit  since  1975 — $3.3  mi 
lion  on  $118  million  in  revenues, 
was  a  milestone,  considering  tbj 
losses  totaled  $67  million  di 
ing  the  previous  five  years. 

Shortly  after  Schulties 
rived,  Consolidated  began  pui 
ing  out,  too — by  distribute 
Pyro  shares  as  a  dividend  and 
a  rights  offering.  "They  we 
whoring  with  our  stock,"  sa| 
Schulties,  who  later  complete 
bought  out  Consolidated. 
Consolidated,  cutting  ties  was 
good  business  decision:  a  way 
getting  out  of  an  unprofitab 
operation.  And  it  put  Schulti 
firmly  in  charge.  Now  he  ow 
76,000  shares  of  Pyro,  won 
$608,000  at  a  recent  price  of  J 
Pyro  is  one  of  the  lowest-cq 
coal  producers  in  the  U.S. 
reserves  total  nearly  200  mi 
lion  tons,  and  it  has  an  estimj 

  ed  1.2  million  barrels  of  oil 

well,  plus  20.6  billion  cubic  feet 
natural  gas.  With  two-thirds  of  Pyrd 
coal  under  long-term  contracts,  19j 
should  be  a  good  year.  Per-share  eai 
ings  should  reach  $1,  up  from  abo 
80  cents  this  year.  And  in  1983  rfi 
enues  should  rise  over  30%,  to  $1 
million,  while  earnings  should  juc 
from  $5.1  million  to  over  $  1 2  millio 
All  in  all,  quite  an  accomplishme 
in  four  short  years.  Or,  as  Chu 
Schulties  says  in  a  moment  of  xi 
effusiveness:  "We've  created  son) 
thing  bright  and  shiny  here.  N(i 
we've  got  to  keep  polishing  it."  I 


Xnnouncing  The  Fastest  Scheduled 

Door  To  Door 
delivery  Service  Around  The  World: 


Emery  First  Class  International  Service. 

or  packages  of  any  size,  weight,  or  value,  Emery  provides  the  fastest  scheduled  door  to  door  delivery 
1  most  U.S.  and  major  international  cities.  Over  a  hundred  thousand  communities  around  the  globe  are  suddenly 
our  reach  with  one  simple  call  to  Emery  Everything  is  taken  care  of,  even  customs  clearance  and  consignee 
ication.  So  your  shipment  can  be  sent  virtually  anywhere  door  to  door  with  ease,  usually  within  48  to  72  hours. 
)ok  Emery  to  give  all  of  this  to  you  at  one  low  price.  So  call  your^ 
lery  office  for  all  the  facts  and  discover  why  Emery  is  the  - 
sly  on  for  all  your  international  shipments.  ©Emery 
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WORLDWIDE 

We've  Earned  The  Trust  Of  American  Business  Worldwide. 
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A  simple  menu  offers  a  range  of  options.  With  a  few  keystrokes, 
the  user  can  pick  an  application  and  get  straight  to  work. 


New  desk  management  software  makes  it  easy 

for  busy  executives  to  handle  electronic  mail,  calendar 

functions,  filing  and  memos. 


FIRST  HALF  j 
SAIES  *{ 


New  three-in-one  workstation  combines  word  processing, 
graphics  and  data  entry  capabilities  in  a  single  terminal. 
It  also  has  character  sets  for  eleven  national  languages. 


High-quality  printing  for  business  Graphics  created  on  this  cc 
correspondence  or  reports  is  the  terminal  can  be  filed  or  plo 
function  of  this  letter-quality  printer,  on  paper  or  transparencies! 


Innovative  new  touch  screen  control 
makes  this  manager's  workstation 
simple  to  learn  and  to  use. 


An  Office  Systems  Support  Team  is  available  for  each  customer,  dedicated 
to  on-site  consulting,  training  and  implementation  assistance.- 


re  Office. 

ork  to  do  more  work. 


v  laser  printers  provide  fast  text  and  graphic  reproduction  in 
it,  low-cost,  desk-top  models.  Up  to  32  character  fonts  can  be 
cted,  forms  stored  and  page  sizes  reduced. 


Powerful,  easy-to-use  workstations  that  com- 
municate. That's  the  key  to  increasing  produc- 
tivity in  The  Interactive  Office. 

Now  executives  can  stay  on  top  of  their 
crowded  agendas  with  calendar  functions 
that  help  to  sort  priorities  and  avoid  schedul- 
ing conflicts.  With  electronic  mail  to  send 
memos  and  reports  instantly  around  the  office 
or  the  world. 

We're  giving  managers  the  personal  com- 
puting power  they  need,  with  connections 
to  the  company  system  for  accessing  and 
sharing  data.  And  our  word  processors  and 
graphics  capabilities  let  support  staffs  put 
together  impressive  presentations  and  docu- 
ments easily,  even  merging  text  and  graphics. 

Since  The  Interactive  Office  is  built  around 
the  powerful  HP  3000  family,  data  processing 
jobs,  order  entry  and  accounting  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  overall  plan. 

If  you'd  like  to  see  your  company  do  more 
work  more  easily,  call  your  local  Hewlett- 
Packard  sales  office.  Or  write  for  our  brochure, 
"The  Interactive  Office','  to  John  Metcalfe 
at  Hewlett-Packard,  Dept.  31188, 19447 
Pruneridge  Avenue,  Cupertino,  CA  95014. 
In  Europe,  contact  Henk  van  Lammeren, 
Hewlett-Packard  Nederland  B.V.,  Dept. 
31188,  P.O.  Box  529, 1180  AM  Amstelveen, 
The  Netherlands. 

We'll  show  you  why  the  most  productive 
office  is  an  Interactive  Office. 


HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


'Orts  and  summaries  can  be  ready  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  using 
sonal  or  company  data  bases.  Without  any  programming. 


Universal  Foods'  earnings  are  growing  at 
9%  a  year  in  a  market  that  expands  only 
as  fast  as  Americas  waistline.  So  why  is  it 
that  nobody  loves  the  stock? 


Solid,  or 
merely  stolid? 


accounts  for  26%  of  revenues,  has  had 
essentially  flat  earnings  since  1979 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  milk 
caused  by  the  government's  generous 
price  supports.  But  Murray  only  re- 
cently got  a  staff  report  outlining  a 
way  to  improve  the  division's  profits. 

Universal,  meanwhile,  has  done  lit- 
tle to  charge  up  its  nicely  profitable 
imported  gourmet  foods  division,  al- 
though such  foods  now  make  up  one 
of  the  fastest-growing  segments  of  the 
$200  billion-a-year  food  market  (see 
Forbes,  Jan.  3).  Products  such  as  Uni- 
versale He  de  France  cheeses,  Pom- 


By  Paul  B.  Brown 


T|  he  question  is  one  that  John  L. 
(Jack)  Murray,  56,  president  of 
Universal  Foods  Corp.,  thinks 
about  often.  "Are  we  too  conserva- 
tive? Well.  ..."  There  follows  a  long 
pause  as  he  glances  about  his  office  in 
downtown  Milwaukee.  "We  are  sen- 
sitive to  the  charge,"  he  finally  says. 
"And  I  suppose  it  is  justified  upon 
occasion.  But  we  are  a  bunch  of  mid- 
western  businessmen  who  approach 
things  cautiously.  And  the  results 
haven't  been  bad." 

True.  For  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended,  sales  of  Universal's  Red 
Star  yeast,  7UP  and  Dr  Pepper 
soft  drink  franchises,  Stella 
cheese  products  and  other  prod- 
ucts rose  about  5%,  to  $523  mil- 
lion. Earnings  increased  12%,  to 
about  $21  million.  The  com- 
pany's return  on  equity  slipped  a 
tad,  to  18.4%,  because  long-term 
debt  had  been  cut  to  29%,  from 
32%,  of  capital.  The  performance 
should  raise  Universal's  standing 
among  the  24  companies  in  the 
branded-food  business  that  will 
be  analyzed  next  month  in 
Forbes'  annual  report  on  Ameri- 
can industry. 

You  wouldn't  know  it  to  look 
at  Universal's  stock,  however.  It 
is  trading  near  its  1983  low  at  a 
price  of  just  8  times  earnings,  in 
contrast  to  an  average  price  of  10 
times  earnings  !or  branded-food 
companies  as  a  whole. 

It  appears  that  Universal,  in 
managing  its  poorer-performing 
divisions,  sticks  too  long  with 
strategies  that  need  rethinking. 
In  its  winners,  it  moves  too  slow- 
ly to  exploit  fast-growing  mar- 
kets. Two  examples  suffice.  Uni- 
versal's cheese  division,  which 


Universal  Foods'  John  L  Murray 
Time  to  up  the  ante? 


mery  mustard  and  Polka  hams  q 
mand  margins  far  higher  than  the 
erage  2.6%  for  the  food  group.  \ 
more  than  2,000  offerings,  Univt 
commands  high  ground  and  firep 
er.  But  it  has  been  reluctant  to 
crease  the  division's  budget  to  tr 
grab  more  market  share.  The  divi 
accounts  for  14.5%  of  sales,  up 
2%  since  1981.  Murray  says,  "Gi 
the  nature  of  the  products,  these 
not  high-volume  items."  Mass  i 
keting  approaches  wouldn't  work 
mass  marketers  like  Campbell  S 
Co.  (with  Godiva  Chocolate  and 
peridge  Farm)  would  disagree. 

There  are  signs  that  Universal  i 
become  more  aggressive.  Given 
company's  character,  however,  wti 
has  evolved  over  101  years,  exi 
nothing  dramatic.  The  staff's  stud 
the  cheese  division,  for  exam 
merely  suggests  things  like  conv 
ing  some  excess  capacity  into  sped 
ty  cheeses  like  cheese  logs  (a  cyliri 
cal  cheese  studded  with  nuts> 
herbs).  Universal  recently  hired  i 
managers  in  its  cheese  and  yeast  d 
sions  primarily  to  increase  sales,  j 
Universal's  yeast  business  cd 
benefit,  inadvertently,  from 
heuser-Busch's  recent  acquisition 
Campbell  Taggart,  Inc.  Together, 
heuser  and  Universal  now  share  an 
85%  of  the  $300  million-a-year  yj 
market.  But  it  is  more  than  proba 
that  Anheuser-Busch  plans  i 
help  Taggart  muscle  harder  i 
the  bread  market.  To  the  exfj 
that  Taggart  succeeds,  bal^ 
competitors  will  become  nj 
likely  to  give  Universal  tl 
yeast  orders.  Why  buy  yeast  fa 
the  guy  who  is  trying  to  grab  yj 
bread  customers? 

An  acquisition  holds  forth 
prospect  of  the  biggest  chang* 
Universal.    The  company 
spend  $9  million  this  year  to 
Amber  Laboratories,  which  j 
duces  yeast  products  and  un<j 
takes  agricultural  research, 
Universal  plans  to  help  Am 
study  the  organic  disposal  of  E 
nicipal  wastes.  Murray  also 
cautiously  in  the  market  fa 
company  with  sales  of  $50  fl 
lion  to  $150  million  a  year,  poi 
bly  engaged  in  flavoring  or  i 
grances.  Murray  wants  to  av 
competing  head-on  with  the 
ants  of  the  food  business, 
Pillsburys  and  the  Nabiscos.  '1 
are  not  going  to  play  table-stal 
poker  with  people   who  bj 
many  more  chips  than  we  do,'] 
says.  "We  are  not  that  dumb." 
the  other  hand,  nobody  ever 
very  rich  on  penny  antes.  ■ 


THE  FUTURE! 

To  this  child,  it  is  only  a  wagon  full  of  rocks.  To  Fansteel,  the  wagon 

holds  industry's  future. 

From  minerals  such  as  these,  Fansteel's  materials  technology  is 
producing  tantalum,  columbium,  and  tungsten  and  using 
molybdenum,  titanium,  and  special  materials  to  meet 
specific  needs  of  industry. 

Through  the  products  which  Fansteel  manufactures  for  industry,  a  wide 
spectrum  of  everyday  life  for  this  child  is  touched  and  improved. 
Industry's  natural  source  for  the  future  is  Fansteel. 
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Manufacturers  Hanover  now  introduces 
rERPLEX,  the  new  standard  in  treasury  manage- 
mt  systems.  So  now  you  have  a  microcomputer- 
sed  system  that  gives  you  direct  control  of 
ur  corporate  finances.  Automatically.  And 
rlier  than  ever  before. 

Simply  put,  interplex  is  the  multi-task, 
ilti-user  treasury  management  system  that 
s  the  ability  to  automatically  collect  data  from 
of  your  banks.  Store  it.  Process  it.  Merge  it. 
id  use  it.  Faster. 


And  while  interplex  has  already  set  the 
standard  in  treasury  management  systems,  it  is 
merely  the  beginning  of  a  new  family  of  fully 
integrated  financial  management  products  from 
Manufacturers  Hanover.  Still  more  proof  that 
when  it  comes  to  state-of-the-art  technology 
The  Financial  Source  delivers. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  enter  The  Age  of 
interplex  and  gain  control,  call  George  Chelius, 
Vice  President,  at  (212)  808-0292. 

MANUFACTURERS  HANOVER 
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TWA'S  ROYAL  AMBASSADOR  SERVICE 

First  Class  excellence  is  the  hallmark  of  TWA's 
Royal  Ambassador  Service  to  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  And  the  first  class  way  to  take  care 
of  your  travel  expenses  is  with  the  American 
Express  Card.  It's  known  and  welcome  every- 
where TWA's  Royal  Ambassador  Service  is 
offered.  So  you  can  use  the  Card  for  hotels,  din- 
ing, and  car  rental,  as  well  as  for  your  TWA  flight 

Room  with  a  view. 

Step  on  board  your  transatlantic  flight  and 
settle  into  your  First  Class  Sleeper-Seat.SM  You'll 
be  impressed  with  its  incredible  comfort.  Then 
settle  back.  The  seat  stretches  out  with  you,  all 
the  way  across  the  Atlantic. 

★  ★★★★ 
Gourmet  dining. 
During  your  flight,  you'll  be  leisurely  wined 
and  dined.  And  attentively  served. 


AND  THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CAR! 

Whet  your  appetite  with  champagne  ad 
caviar.  Tempt  it  with  an  entree  like  Chateau- 
briand. And  sate  it  with  a  fine  ripe  cheese  01 
a  deliciously  rich  dessert. 

Satisfy  your  thirst  with  a  vintage  wine  fr< 
France  or  California.  Or  with  a  selection  froi 
our  cognac  and  liqueurs 

Experience  the  five-star  quality  that  gi 
both  TWA's  Royal  Ambassador  Service 
and  the  American  Express  Card  the  mark 
excellence.  Call 


your  travel  agent, 
corporate  travel 
department,  or 
TWA.  And  charge 
your  ticket  on  the 
American  Express 
Card.  Don't  leave 
home  without  it." 
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You're  going  to  like  usy^yj 


Douglas  Dillons  U.S.  &  Foreign  Securi- 
ks  was  once  the  toast  of  Wall  Street.  Now, 
\\owever,  the  closed-end  fund  is  about  to  be 
tauidated  because  it  is  literally  worth 
nore  dead  than  alive. 


0  death,  where 
is  thy  sting? 


By  Richard  P  ha  I  on 


»  ▼  nited  States  &  Foreign  Securi- 
I  ties  Corp.  went  public  back  in 
mj  1924,  a  heady  time  for  closed- 
Id  investment  companies.  USFS 
Id,  for  starters,  the  golden  touch  of 

e  fund's  underwriters,  Dillon,  Read 
[Co.  (the  Dillon  family  still  controls 
lout  one-third  of  USFS).  And  then 
jere  was  the  fund's  structure.  It  was 
le  of  the  first  of  the  big,  leveraged 
psed-ends  designed  to  extract  maxi- 
jum  benefits  from  the  Great  Bull 
larket  then  exploding.  The  portfolio 
ps  a  bellringer,  too,  chockablock 
pth  such  up-and-comers  as  General 
!ectric,  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  the 
bntinental  &  Commercial  National 

ink  of  Chicago  and  the  First  Nation- 
'  Bank  of  New  York  City. 

Not  surprisingly,  USFS  burned  up 
le  track.  Its  common  stock — a  give- 
|vay  attached  to  the  $100  preferred 

at  provided  the  fund's  leverage — at 
lie  point  reached  a  giddy  $99  a  share. 
|  was  a  typical  brainchild  of  Clarence 
tillon,  the  canny  financier,  who 
Umbered  among  his  achievements  a 
ictory  over  the  House  of  Morgan  for 
Imtrol  of  Dodge  Brothers — on  which 

illon  promptly  turned  a  handsome 

ofit  by  merging  the  auto  company 
ith  Chrysler. 

!  That  same  shrewdness  saved  USFS 
pm  going  down  the  tube  in  the  1929 
fash — a  fate  that  claimed  many  other 
ivinging  closed-ends,  which  learned 
l»o  late  that  leverage  has  downside 
fsks  as  well  as  upside  rewards. 
U.S.  &  Foreign,  chaired  since  1969 
y  C.  Douglas  Dillon — Clarence's 
pn — has  long  since  slipped  into  rela- 
ve  obscurity.  Douglas  Dillon, 
lough  an  investment  banker  to  the 
ire,  had  far  broader  interests  than  his 
ither.  Now  74,  his  resume  includes 
ich  public  service  as  Ambassador  to 


France,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
economic  affairs,  Treasury  Secretary 
and  a  recently  ended  14-year  stint  as 
head  of  the  board  of  directors  of  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

The  $185  million  fund,  meantime, 
was  being  run  on  a  day-to-day  basis  by 
solid,  conservative  professionals  like 
Allan  Comrie,  who  took  over  as  presi- 


clude  sizable  chunks  of  Superior  Oil, 
IBM,  Corning  Glass,  Gerber  Products 
and  Dart  &  Kraft. 

The  investment  strategy,  until  the 
last  year  or  two,  was  cautious. 
Through  much  of  the  1970s,  USFS' 
portfolio  turnover  rarely  got  much 
higher  than  15%,  and  in  several  years 
it  ran  10%  or  less.  The  caution  has 
brought  stockholders  an  average  an- 
nual return  of  10.1%  over  the  last  ten 
years — about  par  for  old-line  closed- 
end  investment  funds. 

Along  with  most  of  the  other  old- 
line  survivors,  USFS  suffered  from  a 
common  ailment.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, the  market  value  of  its  stock 
traded  on  the  Big  Board  at  a  deep  dis- 
count below  net  asset  value.  There 
were  long  periods  when  its  prime  as- 
sets could  have  been  bought  for  as 
little  as  75  cents  or  80  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Why  so  much  indifference  to  such 
gilt-edged  values?  "Lack  of  sponsor- 
ship," for  one  thing,  says  Allan  Com- 
rie. Except  for  such  newer  (and  much 
more  volatile)  funds  as  Heizer  Corp. 
and  the  Nautilus  Fund,  which  offer 
the  flash  and  glitter  of  high-tech  port- 


Financier  and  public  servant  C.  Douglas  I 
A  liquidation  that  could  be  a  shrewd 


)illon 

call  of  the  market. 


dent  in  1969.  USFS  doesn't  have  quite 
the  glamour  of  one  of  the  Dillon  fam- 
ily's other  major  holdings,  the  re- 
nowned Bordeaux  vineyards  of  Cha- 
teau Haut-Brion — but  there  was  the 
same  insistence  on  blue  chip  quality. 
The  fund's  five  biggest  holdings  in- 


folios,  most  closed-ends  are  adrift  in 
the  backwaters  of  a  grossly  inefficient 
market.  There  is  so  little  Wall  Street 
interest  in  the  closed-ends,  in  fact, 
that  only  one  firm  of  any  size  special- 
izes in  them — Thomas  f.  Herzfeld  & 
Co.  of  South  Miami,  Fla. 


Margaret  Thatcher  loves  the  free  marker 
Franqois  Mitterrand  hates  rich  mens  toyi 
Are  the  Concordes  days  numbered? 


Mach  zero 


The  recent  bull  market  has  treated 
USFS  and  its  shareholders  quite  well. 
The  fund,  as  it  happened,  picked  a 
good  time  to  become  more  aggressive. 
Portfolio  turnover  jumped  to  18%  in 
1981,  and  to  27%  last  year.  At  the 
same  time,  there  has  been  a  sizable 
increase  in  the  fund's  capital  distribu- 
tions, the  discount  has  narrowed  sig- 
nificantly and  assets  have  reached  an 
alltime  high. 

But,  alas,  there  is  a  flaw  in  the 
closed-end  concept  that  plagues 
USFS.  To  get  better  treatment  in  the 
stock  market,  a  closed-end  needs  gen- 
erous capital  gains  payouts.  As  Allan 
Comrie  points  out,  such  big  capital 
distributions  are  a  "form  of  self-liqui- 
dation. You  can't  grow,"  he  says,  "if 
you're  passing  on  the  assets  that  you 
need  to  grow  on." 

And  so,  after  59  years,  through  bull 
market  and  bear,  USFS  is  going  to 
resolve  the  chronic  dilemma  of  the 
discount  by  liquidating  the  fund. 

Stockholders  will  be  asked  to  vote 
on  the  move  at  a  meeting  scheduled 
for  February.  If  they  approve,  the  port- 
folio, which  at  the  moment  includes 
some  $50  million  in  unrealized  cap- 
ital gains,  should  generate  more  than 
enough  cash  to  cover  such  closeout 
costs  as  legal  fees,  severance  pay  and 
the  like.  Comrie  thinks  these  liquida- 
tion costs  will  probably  amount  to 
less  than  3%  of  assets.  Wall  Street 
seems  to  agree  with  that  estimate.  At 
the  moment,  USFS  is  trading  at  a  dis- 
count of  about  4% — one  of  the  lowest 
it  has  seen  in  many,  many  years. 

Death  wasn't  the  only  way  out. 
USFS  could  have  closed  the  discount 
at  any  time  by  changing  into  an  open- 
end  fund,  merging  or  somehow  work- 
ing out  an  exchange  deal  on  its  portfo- 
lio. Comrie  says  all  those  alterna- 
tives, which  might  have  spared  share- 
holders the  capital  gains  levies  they 
will  owe  on  any  profits  they  show, 
were  explored  and  found  unworkable. 
"Liquidation,"  he  says,  "seemed  the 
best  way  out  for  all  shareholders,  in- 
cluding the  Dillon  family." 

The  family's  share  of  the  fund 
amounts  to  about  $60  million,  but  as 
always,  the  yeast  of  the  human  factor 
is  at  work  beneath  the  numbers.  One 
easy  inference  is  that  Douglas  Dillon, 
despite  his  still  manifest  energies, 
may  well  be  doing  some  estate  plan- 
ning. The  proposed  liquidation  of  the 
fund  follows  by  less  than  six  months 
the  sale  of  the  family's  interest  in 
Dillon,  Read  to  the  Bechtel  Group. 
Like  his  canny  father  before  him,  it 
may  well  be  that  Douglas  Dillon  is 
making  it  possible  for  USFS  to  go  out 
the  way  it  came  in — close  to  a  crucial 
turn  in  the  market.  ■ 


By  Marcia  R.  Berss 

RIDING  IN  THE  CONCORDE  is  fun, 
if  cramped.  But  operating  the 
supersonic  airliner  can  be  very 
unpleasant.  British  Airways  and  Air 
France  own  seven  of  the  $2  billion 
planes  each,  and  half  of  those  are 
mothballed  or  used  as  spares.  Those 
flying  now  run  only  across  the  Atlan- 
tic and  lose  buckets  of  money,  even 
though  one-way  tickets  cost  $2,000. 

Sure,  British  Airways  claimed  its 
first  profitable  year  in  1981,  and  this 
year  may  post  profits  of  $18  million 
on  revenues  of  $120  million.  But  that 
involves  some  very  generous  cost  al- 
location. Forget  depreciation;  the 
planes  were  a  gift  outright  from  the 


British  government  in  1979.  And 
still  pours  $20  million  a  year  into  tl 
Concorde  program.  The  French  subsl 
dize,  too,  though  despite  governmei 
help  Air  France  still  posted  a  $15  mi 
lion  Concorde  deficit  last  year. 

This  situation  isn't  likely  to  contij 
ue.  Next  March,  Britain  will  witl 
draw  all  taxpayer  support  for  the  Coi 
corde.  In  addition,  Margaret  Thatch^ 
wants  to  sell  off  British  Airways,  an 
that  may  happen  as  early  as  next  yea 
Management  may  then  be  forced  t 
defend  the  Concorde  before  shart 
holders  and  not  merely  the  politician 
who  bankrolled  its  development. 

The  French,  of  course,  have  Ion 
been  the  airliner's  staunchest  suj 
porters.  But  that  may  be  changinj 


Volkswagen's  Concorde  charter  in  Munich 

Yours  for  $15,000  an  hour  with  all  the  canapes  you  can  handle. 


You  may  be  setting  a  trap 

for  your  own  working  capital. 


The  easiest  sale  you 
can  make  is  when  you  provide 
the  financing  for  a  buyer. 

Your  own  "captive" 
finance  or  lease  subsidiary  is 
an  option.  But  that  requires 
a  lot  of  care  and  feeding. 

A  pitfall  you  may  want 
to  avoid. 

Instead,  you  can  set  up 
a  separate  equipment  finance 
program  as  though  it  were 
your  own  subsidiary. 

Your  name  goes  on  the 
billing.  You  can  even  have 
access  to  customer  account 
activity  right  in  your  office. 

But  the  program 
is  funded  and  administered 
for  you  by  people  who  know 
their  way  around  leasing 
and  equipment  financing. 

Since  it  doesn't 
require  your  own  capital,  funds 
can  be  freed  up  for  more 
productive  use. 

These  days,  if  you 
aren't  making  the  most 
of  available  working  capital, 
it's  easy  to  predict  where 
you'll  wind  up. 

In  the  hole. 


CONTINENTAL  BANK 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago,  231  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60697.  Charles  G.  Schultz,  Vice  President  ( 312 1  828-7415 
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Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Dallas  •  Denver  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Minneapolis  •  New  York  •  Oklahoma  City  •  St.  Louis  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle  •  White  Plains 


"A  bit  boring,  wasn't  it?" 


Sir  George  Edwards,  father  of  the  Concorde 

Defeating  Isaac  Newton  is  very  hard,  particularly  in  two  languages. 


At  his  country  home  in  Surrey, 
■  an  hour's  train  ride  out  of  Lon- 
don, Sir  George  Edwards  tells 
Forbes  the  selection  of  one  of  his 
paintings  for  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Art  summer  show  is  one  of  his 
proudest  accomplishments.  But 
history  is  less  likely  to  remember 
Sir  George — Commander,  Order  of 
the  British  Empire,  Order  of  Mer- 
it— for  his  swans  in  oils  than  for 
his  role  as  father  of  the  Concorde. 

Sir  George  was  chairman  of  Brit- 
ish Aircraft  Corp.,  now  British 
Aerospace,  from  1963  to  1975, 
when  the  Concorde  was  hatched. 
He  wasn't  some  kind  of  money 
manager.  Sir  George  was  an  avi- 
ation engineer  and  a  test  pilot. 
"You  can't  ask  someone  to  risk 
their  neck  in  a  plane  you've  de- 
signed if  you're  not  willing  to  test 
it  yourself,"  he  says.  "I'm  a  ham- 
mer and  chisel  bloke." 

From  a  technological  standpoint, 
the  75-year-old  Sir  George  is  quite 
pleased  with  his  handiwork.  "It 
goes  like  a  bomb,  doesn't  it?"  he 
asks,  eyes  still  twinkling  with  a 
schoolboy's  delight.  "The  surpris- 
ing thing  is  that  it's  so  reliable.  I 
was  never  worried  about  Con- 
corde's performance,  but  I  was 
worried  about  its  serviceability.  Its 
guts  are  packed  so  tightly,  mainte- 


nance is  difficult  compared  with 
other  civil  airliners.  It's  effectively 
a  large  jet  fighter.  And  trying  to 
defeat  Isaac  Newton  is  very  hard, 
particularly  in  two  languages." 
The  plane,  remember,  was  a  joint 
British-French  effort. 

He  readily  admits  that  Concorde 
overran  its  estimated  costs,  by 
about  10  times  its  original  forecast. 
After  work  had  been  substantially 
completed  on  one  section,  he  ex- 
plains: "We'd  invariably  find  a  bet- 
ter way  to  do  it,  so  we'd  rip  it  apart 
and  start  over  again.  Since  there 
was  no  competitive  threat  from  an- 
other manufacturer  building  a  su- 
personic transport,  we  took  every 
opportunity  the  Lord  gave  us  to 
make  the  plane  better." 

He  knows  that  in  the  end  the 
economics  didn't  work.  The 
Americans  shrugged  off  the  super- 
sonic threat,  and  on  the  few  routes 
it  can  fly,  Concorde  will  never  be 
utilized  the  full  3,500  hours  of 
yearly  flying  time  it  was  designed 
to  handle.  But  Sir  George  believes 
that  cruising  at  Mach  2  will  be  the 
only  way  to  fly  in  another  30  years. 
And  Concorde,  says  Sir  George,  ac- 
complished the  hard  part:  "I  want- 
ed the  passenger  to  get  off  the  plane 
and  say,  'A  bit  boring,  wasn't 
it?'  "— M.B. 


"When  the  Concorde  was  first  deve 
oped,  technological  experience  an 
credibility  of  our  aerospace  industrl 
were  paramount,"  says  an  Air  Franq 
executive.  "Now  people  are  startin 
to  ask  questions." 

What  kind  of  questions?  Supposf 
for  example,  that  the  British  discor 
tinue  service  and  leave  Air  Franc 
with  the  full  subsidy — $12  millio 
annually,  excluding  operating  losses 
Francois  Mitterrand's  hard-pressa 
Socialists  could  make  good  politiq 
out  of  pulling  the  plug  on  a  rich  man! 
toy.  After  all,  Concorde  was  commis 
sioned  by  a  conservative  governmen 
One  straw  in  the  Paris  breeze:  Th 
Smithsonian  wants  to  open  a  secon| 
Air  and  Space  Museum,  and  Ai 
France  is  eager  to  donate  a  Concordd 

Noise,  limited  range  and  coloss^ 
operating  costs  make  the  plane  an  alb^ 
tross.  Because  of  sonic  booms,  it  cannd 
operate  at  top  speed  over  land.  Thed 
isn't  sufficient  fuel  capacity  to  tacldj 
extended  water  routes.  Just  flying  frod 
London  to  New  York  and  back,  mean 
while,  involves  variable  costs  d 
$  130,000.  That  is  one  reason  each  plan 
flies  only  about  1 ,000  hours  annually^ 
about  one-third  its  potential.  Aisle) 
aren't  packed  either:  Concorde's  bes 
current  load  factor:  62% . 

The  marketing  men  are  workinj 
overtime  in  an  effort  to  get  that  pej 
centage  higher.  They  are  now  pushir^ 
charters,  which  are  available  for  a 
little  as  $15,000  an  hour  with  all  th] 
canapes  you  can  handle.  Last  Augus 
Volkswagen's  British  subsidiary  rem 
ed  the  plane  to  take  a  group  of  journal 
ists  to  Munich.  To  fly  faster  tha 
sound,  they  had  to  go  half  way  acrosj 
the  Atlantic  and  turn  around  so  sonij 
booms  wouldn't  disturb  Europe.  "Wl 
also  wanted  to  put  our. logo  on  thl 
side  of  the  plane,  but  they  said  i 
would  burn  off  in  the  stratosphere, 
adds  VW  publicity  man  DonaL 
Hume.  But  Concorde  still  is  an  attrao 
tion.  In  Munich,  30,000  peopl 
swarmed  to  the  airport  to  see  it. 

Concorde  is  what  might  have  been 
"If  we  got  delivery  in  the  early  1970s 
when  fuel  was  at  a  rock-bottom  pric, 
and  environmental  problems  weren' 
so  great,  things  would  be  different, 
bet  you  would  see  60  or  70  flying  righ 
now,  and  the  whole  market  would  b 
more  established.  Concorde  isn't  toi 
early,  it's  too  late.  That's  the  saddes 
thing,"  says  Malcolm  Kendall,  mail 
keting  manager  for  British  Airways 
Concorde  division. 

Conclusion:  If  you  haven't  flowi 
the  Concorde  yet  but  have  a  yen  td 
book  soon.  You  might  get  plenty  mort 
opportunities.  But  then  again,  yen 
might  not.  ■ 


he  Great 

imertcan  Family  is 
ettmg  Knoware  fast! 


introducing 


The  first  truly  relevant  educational 
srience  that  brings  something  new 
personal  computer  learning — fun 


's  been  a  personal  computer  explosion 
re  everywhere!  And  day  by  day  they're 
ig  a  bigger  role  in  our  lives.  Are  you  going  to 
em  or  join  'em?  Don't  you  want  you 
our  family  to  be  able  to  use  a  personal 
juter  effectively?  Professor  John  J.  Donovan  and 
ssor  Stuart  E.  Madnick,  M.l.T.  faculty  members 
iward  winning  educators,  have  created  an  exciting, 
jing  and  simple  way  to  teach  everyone 

0  use  a  personal  computer — without  written 
ctions,  wordy  manuals,  or  long-winded  explanations 
tiled  Knoware. .  from  out  of  KNOWARE, 
knowledge  Company. 

'are  is  entertaining  software  in  game  form.  You 

1  as  a  mail  clerk  and  climb  the  corporate  ladder 
ccessfully  performing  various  computer  tasks. 
Dbjectives  are  to  become  chairman 
;  board  and  make  a  million  dollars.  At  the 
i  time  you're  using  practical  software  to  solve 
fe  problems  while  gaining  actual  personal 
Duter  experience.  Long  after  you've 
he  "game"  you  can  use  Knoware's 
cation  programs  again  and  again 
work,  at  home,  with  your  family. 
iu  have  to  do  is  get  Knoware  fast. 

Available  on  Apple"  II  +  and  lie.  64k 
IBM1*  PC  and  XT.  DOS  1  1  or  2  0. 128k,  color  graphics 
For  information  about  how  you  can  get  Knoware  fast  contact  your  retail 
dealer— or  write  or  call  us  at  617-576-3825 


"My  boss  told  me 
I  was  a  computer 
illiterate. 

So  I  got  Knoware 
fast!" 


Knoware 


301  Vassar  Street.  Cambridge  MA  02139 


KNOWARE  gives  you 
experience  with: 

Spreadsheet 
Word  processing 
Database  management 
Basic  programming 
Graphics 

Financial  decision  support 

KNOWARE  gives  you  these  usetul 
application  programs: 

Introductory  spreadsheet  for  data  analysis 
Introductory  word  processor  for  writing  letters  and  memos 
Introductory  database  manager  for  maintaining  lists 
Graphics  program  for  making  bar  and  pie  charts 
Financial  analysis  programs  for  investment  decisions 


"My  husband  told  me 
that  using  a  personal 
computer  would 
change  my  life. 

So  I  got  Knoware    "My  mom  told  me 
fasf'^^H^.         that  using  our  personal 
computer  would  make 
schoolwork  fun. 
So  I  got  Knoware 
fast! 


"My  big  sister  told 
me  that  pretty 
soon  I'll  be 
using  a  personal 
computer 
This  whole  family 
is  getting 
Knoware 
fasti 


Who  on  earth 
will  install  enough 
lightguide  fiber 
to  circle 
the  earth  10  times? 

Western  Electric,  an  AT&T  company 

In  just  five  years,  Western  Electric  has  already  created  and 
installed  enough  lightguide  fiber  to  circle  the  earth.  That's 
25;000  miles  of  fiber  in  60  lightwave  communications  routes. 

Those  totals  should  increase  at  least  tenfold  by  the  year 
2000,  as  Western  Electric  continues  to  install  lightwave  systems 
to  transmit  the  high-speed  voice  and  data  services  of  the 
Information  Age. 

Far  more  efficient  and  economical  than  copper  cable,  light- 
wave communications  speeds  your  messages  over  90  million 
light  pulses  per  second  through  hair-thin  glass  fibers.  A  single 
lightguide  cable  can  carry  240,000  telephone  calls  at  once. 

Right  now  Western  Electric  is  installing  the  world  s  largest 
lightwave  system  in  the  busy  Northeast  Corridor.  Another  will 
transmit  the  entire  1 984  Los  Angeles  Summer  Olympics  to 
ABC  television  studios. 

And  our  research  and  development  arm;  Bell  Labs,  is  work- 
ing on  a  transatlantic  lightwave  cable  that  will  triple  calling 
capacity  and  enhance  transmission  quality 

These  systems  are  forerunners  of  a  continually  expanding 
lightwave  network  that  one  day  will  literally  circle  the  earth, 
bringing  everyone  exciting  new  information  services. 

Western  Electric,  an  AT&T  company  Applying  the  technol- 
ogies of  lightwave,  microelectronics;  and  software  to  make  the 
dream  of  the  Information  Age  a  reality 


=  ATsT 


Maybe,  just  maybe,  the  airbags  time  has 
come.  But  will  you  buy  it?  No.  You  will 
have  to  be  sold  on  it  first. 


The  $100  solution 


By  Kevin  McManus 


F |  or  14  years  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  (DOT) 
has  tried  to  make  an  automobile 
airbag  rule  that  automakers  and  safe- 
ty zealots  could  live  with.  For  14  years 
DOT  has  failed.  Now  the  department 
is  ready  to  try  again. 

And  guess  what:  This  time  there  is 
a  reasonable  probability  of  success. 

Improved  technology  promises  to 
end  the  airbag  impasse.  But  first,  to 
make  sense  of  the  big 
event — even  if  you  think 
you  already  know  more 
about  airbags  than  you 
want  to  know,  or  if  you're 
not  an  avid  spectator  of 
the  sport  of  government 
rulemaking — you  are  go- 
ing to  need  a  program.  At 
DOT  the  program  is  a  re- 
port accompanying  an  an- 
nouncement in  October 
that  DOT  once  again 
would  tackle  the  mighty 
airbag  issue.  The  report 
bulges  with  data:  the  aver- 
age number  of  persons 
killed  each  year  in  the 
front  seats  of  cars  (21,000), 
the  proportion  of  those 
deaths  that  occur  in  head- 
on  or  near-head-on  crash- 
es (55%)  and  the  safety 
belt  usage  rate  in  the  U.S. 
(about  14%). 

That  last  figure  is  sig- 
nificant. Because  the  great 
majority  of  their  custom- 
ers won't  even  buckle 
their  seat  belts,  the  auto- 
makers believe  the  great 
majority  will  pass  up  air- 
bags  as  an  option.  But,  the 
airbag  crowd  insists,  the 
buyers  should  have  that 


option.  Says  Missouri  Senator  John 
Danforth,  a  leading  airbagger:  "By  the 
DOT's  own  estimate,  8,500  lives 
would  be  saved  yearly  if  airbags  were 
universally  available  in  autos.  And 
tens  of  thousands  of  injuries — a  great 
many  of  them  head  and  face  injuries — 
would  be  avoided  if  airbags  were  in- 
stalled in  automobiles.  So  my  posi- 
tion is:  Let's  do  it." 

Responds  David  Martin,  General 
Motors'  director  of  auto  safety  engi- 
neering: "I  don't  think  the  airbag 


Senate  airbag  advocate  John  Danforth 
"My  position  is:  Let's  do  it." 


ought  to  be  dismissed  entirely,  bu 
don't  think  people  should  say  it  is 
way  to  go.  It  is  certainly  the  mi 
expensive  way  to  go.  We  gave  it  a  t 
The  customer  didn't  respond  very 
vorably,  and  we're  trying  other 
proaches  now." 

In  a  nutshell,  the  issue  has  evej 
thing  to  do  with  customer  preferefl 
and  the  cost  to  Detroit  of  putting  a 
bags  in  cars.  It  has  nothing  to  do  wi 
the  question  of  whether  airbags  woi 
Even  the  carmakers  acknowledge  th 
airbags  work  well  enough  to  save  liV 
and  reduce  injuries. 

Current  technological  developme 
is  significant  because  it  may  lower  ti 
airbag's  cost  and  thus  shrivel  Detroil 
concern  over  customer  preferenc 
permitting  everyone  to  walk  aw 
from  DOT's  rulemaking  procedu 
happy — or,  at  least,  not  terribly  ui 
happy.  Here  is  one  of  DOT's  mai 
options:  require  carmakers  to  bui 
two  cavities  in  each  new  car,  one 
the  steering  wheel,  the  other  in  t 
right  side  of  the  dashboard.  The  re 
tangular  steering-wheel  cavity  woui 
be  about  the  size  of  a  small  loaf 
bread.  Car  buyers  wanting  airbags 
the  cavities  could  buy  them  as 
option  either  at  the  time  of  purchai 
or  later  on.  This  retrofit  idea  has  bee 
kicked  around  for  years  but  was  nev 
taken  very  seriously 
cause  it  would  require  t 
installation  of  front-erj 
sensors  to  detect  a  coll 
sion  and  an  electrical  sy| 
tern  to  switch  on  the  bag 
inflator. 

But  a  new  self-con 
tained  system  employii 
a  mechanical  sensor 
simply  be  popped  into  tb 
cavity.  No  muss,  no  his 
and,  most  important,  n 
new  electrical  system  t 
worry  about.  Breed  Cor| 
in  Lincoln  Park,  N.J.  hi 
been  perfecting  the  mi 
chanical  sensor  for  abou 
a  year.  (Breed  still  make 
the  old  electronic  sensoij 
that  Ford  and  GM  hav 
used  for  airbags.)  InflatoK 
which  can  fill  a  28-incl 
spherical  bag  with  gas  ii 
less  than  one-fortieth  of 
second  after  a  car  begini 
to  crash,  are  made  by  twi 
U.S.  companies:  Talleylfl 
dustries  and  Morton 
Thiokol.  Both  have  teste« 
Breed's  mechanical  sensoi 
with  their  inflators. 

General  Motors  arm 
Ford  have  expressed  inten 
est.  GM  intends  to  be  pre 


How  our  numbers  add  up  to  more  services, 
better  service  for  you: 


500BHH  'n  our  fifty-fifth  year,  we're  continuing  to 
lead  our  industry  in  expanding  our  services  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad.  More  than  600  offices 
and  terminals  to  serve  you. 
50«*  Al1  fifty  states,  plus  six  provinces  of 
Canada:  that's  our  motor  freight  coverage. 
No  one  else  matches  us. 
XX)  ™  37,000  freight  shipments  are  entrusted 
to  us  every  day — and  we  can  pinpoint  the 
location  of  any  one  of  them  in  seconds, 
w  CF  Air  Freight  is  the  fastest  growing  air 
treight  forwarder,  with  86  terminals  in  this 
country  and  agents  around  the  world. 
6  mm  Six  additional,  new  transportation  subsidi- 
aries now  extend  the  CF  brand  of  service  into 
piggyback,  forwarding,  regional  trucking,  ex- 
port/import, and  special  commodity  truckload. 

We've  designed  our  freight  transportation 
services  to  meet  your  specific  requirements, 
always  at  a  competitive  price.  You  can  save 
time  as  well  as  money. 


For  more  information  about  any  CF  service 
call  or  write  The  CF  Company,  3240  Hillview 
Avenue,  Box  10340,  Palo  Alto,  California94303; 
(415)  494-2900.  Telex  II 910-373-2105. 


The 

The  service  company 


Company 


The  business  jets  that  conquered  spa 


Falcon  jets  have  created  a  unique  sense  of 
aciousness  and  comfort  through  scientifically  engineered 
interiors  and  cabins  that  measure  up  to  your  needs. 


h  the  Falcon  100,  200  and 
ind  soon  the  new  wide- 
:  Falcon  900— Falcon  Jet 
j  the  most  complete  line  of 
ess  jets  available  today, 
j  has  been  thoughtfully  de- 
i  to  best  fulfill  the  function 
created  to  perform.  The 
ss  begins  where  the  very 
)f  the  others  leave  off — 
i  cabin  of  the  proper  size. 
I  through  a  proper  alloca- 
If  space,  Falcon  engineers 
led  the  most  comfortable 
1  functional — interiors  yet 
8»ned  for  a  business  jet. 

Designed  for  people 

hough  you  may  at  first  be 
k  by  the  luxury  of  a  Falcon 
) — the  spaciousness,  the 
hce  of  the  fabrics,  the  many 
mre  comforts — you  will 
realize  that  it  was  not  for  lux- 
lat  these  cabins  were  designed, 
rice  you  have  flown  in  a  Falcon, 
I  be  apparent  that  function 
J  first,  that  these  were  indeed 
fst  business  jets  truly  designed 
lople. 

lat  sets  these  cabins  apart  from 
jther  business  jet  available  today 
| Falcon  engineers'  singular  ded- 
ri  to  ergonomics,  the  science 
jiipting  man's  environment  to 
|eds.  Designed  with  the  aid  of 
Y  Drey  fuss  Associates,  world 
jjnized  experts  in  human  engi- 
pg,  the  Falcon  cabins  evidence 
nue  understanding  of  how  the 
Itive  functions  in  the  work 
bnment  aloft. 

pther  business  jets,  for  exam- 
fven  such  simple  tasks  as  adjust- 
pur  seat  or  pouring  coffee  are 
awkward  or  difficult  by  less- 
perfect  design.  But  by  studying 
Inctional  aspects  of  such  details, 
n  engineers  have  overcome 
{inconveniences  through  intelli- 
and  resourceful  design. 

Long-range  comfort 

ny  business  jets  may  give 
jpression  of  plushness,  but  this 
Snot  equate  to  comfort  that 
ires  throughout  the  flieht.  The 


Falcon  100 

Falcon  jets,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
designed  to  remain  comfortable 
throughout  the  duration  of  your 
flight.  The  seats,  for  example,  are 
scientifically  designed  for  support, 
and  function  as  well  for  someone 
4'  11"  as  for  someone  over  6'4".  They 
allow  for  easy  individual  adjust- 
ments, often  including  lumbar  and 
thigh  supports,  as  well  as  swivel, 
recline  and  tracking. 

So  when  you  leave  a  Falcon  jet 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  backache 
or  fatigue. 

Freedom  from  clutter 

The  Falcon  cabins  are  further 
marked  by  an  intelligent  and  re- 
sourceful use  of  space.  The  galleys, 
for  instance,  are  visually  unobtrusive 
yet  properly  sized  for  their  task,  with 
abundant  counter  space  and  storage 
for  food,  beverages  and  ice.  In  other 
areas  of  the  cabin,  there  is  ample 
storage  space  for  business  supplies, 
coats  and  other  carry-on  items.  And 
each  Falcon  jet  is  equipped  with  an 
external  baggage  compartment,  so 
that  baggage  space  need  never  be 
had  at  the  expense  of  cabin  volume. 

The  function  of  light 

Lighting  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  an  airplane  cabin,  enhancing 


its  sense  of  spaciousness.  So 
each  Falcon  jet  is  equipped  with 
three  independently  adjustable 
lighting  systems.  Two  indirect 
systems  along  the  headliner  and 
valance  widen,  lengthen  and 
soften  the  environment.  While  a 
third,  task  lighting  system  pro- 
vides adjustable  reading  lights  to 
every  passenger.  Moreover,  read- 
ing-light placements  are  calcu- 
lated to  eliminate  shadows  and 
glare  throughout  the  full  range 
of  seat  positions. 


The  quietest  cabin 

Excessive  cabin  noise  can 
destroy  even  the  most  comfort- 
able business  jet  environment. 
To  this  end,  it  need  only  be 
noted  that  the  Falcon  jets  are 
among  the  quietest  ever  built. 
When  tested  by  Business  & 
Commercial  Aviation  magazine,  it 
was  confirmed  that  the  Falcon  50 
cabin  is  among  the  quietest  you  will 
find  in  any  business  jet  today,  includ- 
ing those  with  extra  soundproofing. 

Incomparable  quiet — a  final  flour- 
ish to  a  family  of  business  jets  yet  to 
be  rivaled  for  comfort. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Falcon  family,  or  for  details  on  how 
to  arrange  a  demonstration  flight,  call 
Roy  Bergstrom  at  (201)  288-8479,  or 
send  us  the  coupon  below. 


FalconJet 

Teterboro,  NJ  07608 

Please  send  information  on  the  Falcon 

□  100  □  200  O50  D900 

□  I'd  like  to  arrange  a  sales  presentation. 
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Now  flying  a_ 


Ford  dummy  being  hit  by  airbag 

Time  elapsed:  less  than  one-fortieth  of  a  second. 


pared  for  any  DOT  rule 
that  might  require  airbags 
in  cars.  Ford,  in  a  DOT- 
sponsored  test,  has  a  ten- 
tative agreement  to  build 
5,000  airbagged  cars  for 
the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Ford's  chief 
airbag  engineer,  John 
Repp,  says  the  new  design 
is  "certainly  worth  ex- 
ploring" and  that  Ford 
might  use  it  if  it  proves 
successful.  The  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  (NHTSA), 
a  DOT  agency,  may  award 
Breed  a  $750,000  contract 
to  equip  500  state  police 
cars  with  retrofit  airbag 
systems.  NHTSA  will 
also  help  pay  for  the  ten 
months  of  testing  that  the 
new  airbag  module  must 
undergo  before  it  can  get 
federal  approval. 

"We're  still  several  mil- 
lion   dollars'    worth  of   

work  away  from  a  proven  item  that's 
ready  to  go  into  a  production  car," 
says  Allen  Breed,  president  and  owner 
of  Breed.  But,  he  adds,  "I'm  absolutely 
convinced  the  sensor  will  work  be- 
cause we're  on  very  sound  technical 
footing.  I've  never  seen  GM  jump  on 
an  item  so  fast  before." 

The  factual  case  against  airbags 
rests  mainly  on  GM's  experiences  in 
the  mid-1970s.  Offered  as  an  "air 
cushion  restraint  system"  on  some 
Buicks,  Cadillacs  and  Oldsmobiles  in 
model  years  1974,  1975  and  1976,  the 
airbags  actually  went  into  a  mere 
10,243  cars.  Customers,  GM  says,  just 
weren't  interested. 


Cutaway  v 
No  muss, 
it  sell  as 


iew  of  airbag  systetn  using  a  Breed  sensor 
no  fuss,  no  electrical  system — but  will 
a  $100  option? 

A  study  commissioned  by  NHTSA 
found  that  GM  failed  to  market  air- 
bags  effectively.  It  did  so  by  offering 
them  on  big  models  that  were  poor 
sellers  during  those  years  of  gasoline 
crunches,  by  stressing  the  system's 
convenience  rather  than  safety,  and 
by  failing  to  educate  its  dealers  in 
pushing  the  system.  GM  "does  not 
take  great  issue  with"  the  study,  but 
maintains  that  no  marketing  effort 
can  motivate  a  public  that  yawns 
when  airbags  are  mentioned.  Ford, 
Chrysler  and  AMC  agree  with  that 
assertion. 

"Why  would  you  assume  that  they 
[car  buyers]  are  going  to  spend  $500  or 


$800  on  a  driver  airb 
that  supplements  the  sei 
belts  they  won't  eve 
use?"  asks  Roger  Maugj 
director  of  Ford's  autl 
motive  safety  office. 

The  cost  estimate,  ho\| 
ever,  applies  to  convei 
tional  airbag  systems  ail 
is  impossible  to  verify.  E| 
timates  for  a  driver-sic 
airbag  on  a  new  car  actua 
ly  range  from  $208  (tt 
figure  cited  by  Danfort 
and  the  Insurance  Inst 
tute  for  Highway  Safety 
to  $1,000  or  so,  cited  b 
automakers  for  produi 
tion  runs  of  fewer  tha 
10,000  cars.  NHTSA 
guess  is  about  $200,  bi 
that's  based  on  a  produc 
tion  level  of  1  million  c 
more  cars — far  more  tha 
Detroit  expects  could  eve 
be  sold  with  the  option  ii 
a  single  year. 

  But  if  the  automaker 

were  merely  required  to  design  ani 
build  cars  with  two  cavities  to  hoi! 
the  new  system,  the  added  cost  woull 
dwindle  to  nothing.  Systems  usin, 
the  new  airbag  module  might  then  bi 
sold  through  new  car  dealers  by  Breed 
for  a  price  estimated  at  only  $101 
apiece  for  the  driver-only  bag.  As  tota 
production  increases  to  1  millioi 
units  per  year,  cost  to  consumers  foi 
the  whole  front  seat  should  drop  « 
$100.  That  certainly  would  make  ail 
bags  easier  to  sell.  The  point  is  criti] 
cal.  No  one  denies  that  airbags  eni 
hance  safety.  Yet  airbags  are  mucli 
like  life  insurance  policies.  Thej 
aren't  bought.  They  must  be  sold.  ■ 


THE  JAPANESE  INFORMATION  INDUSTRY 


Philosophy,  Directions  and  Challenges 


RODUCTION 

e  must  be  made  aware  that — apart 
77  man  himself — information  has 
zrged  as  the  third  factor  in  pro- 
tion  after  materials  and  energy." 

one  is  more  aware  than  the  Jap- 
se  that  the  world  stands  at  the 
wn  of  the  information  age.  Since 
kn's  main  resource  is  manpower, 
'cognized  early  that  the  develop- 
nt  of  advanced  computer  tech- 
ogy  was  vital  not  only  to  its 
nputer  industry  but  to  Japan's  in- 
trial  progress  as  a  whole. 
Although  Japanese  information 
dors  can  claim  no  more  than  about 
of  the  world  market,  they  are 
ring  up  for  major  expansion.  "In 
an,"  says  one  industry  source,  "We 
st  be  made  aware  that — apart  from 
n  himself — information  has 
erged  as  the  third  factor  in  pro- 
:tion  after  materials  and  energy." 


The  wonder  of  it  is  that  the  Jap- 
anese do  not  already  have  a  more 
formidable  presence  in  the  U.S.  After 
all,  Japan  is  almost  synonymous  with 
transistor  technology,  and  the  sight 
of  efficient,  well-made  Japanese  cars 
jamming  our  highways  and  made-in- 
Japan  steel  drill  pipe  and  casing  being 
lowered  into  U.S.  oil  wells  attests  to 
Nippon's  ability  to  take  on  our  most 
powerful  industries  and  wrestle  them 
to  the  mat.  Why  then  are  names  like 
Hitachi  and  Fujitsu,  rather  than  Apple 
and  IBM,  not  household  words  in  the 
U.S.  when  it  comes  to  computers? 

Certainly,  in  other  industries,  Ja- 
pan has  shown  that  it  has  what  it 
takes  to  compete  in  world  markets: 
advanced  technology,  effective  man- 
agement, quality  control,  marketing, 
a  productive  labor  force,  and  govern- 
ment support.  The  results  speak  for 
themselves — Japanese  eminence  in 
automobiles,  steel,  shipbuilding, 


electronics,  machine  tools,  and  robot- 
ics. Given  this  track  record,  will  Japan 
be  a  major,  even  the  dominant,  force 
in  the  worldwide  information  era? 

HIGH  STAKES 

No  one  doubts  that  the  stakes  are 
high.  Last  year,  the  world  market  for 
semiconductor  chips  alone  was  nearly 
$15  billion,  while  computer  sales 
reached  $92  billion.  The  U.S.  share 
of  these  hefty  markets  was  67%  and 
42%  respectively. 

These  are  big  numbers,  but, 
viewed  in  perspective,  only  a  begin- 
ning. At  present  projected  annual 
growth  rates,  the  Information  Industry 
market  in  1990  should  reach  $350 
billion,  and,  by  the  year  2000,  it  will 
be  approaching  the  $1  trillion  level. 
Information  will  be  the  number  one 
industry  of  the  future  and  virtually  all 
other  services  and  industries  will  be 
tied  to  computer  technology. 

Imanfi  Synthesis  Mani/SvnthaVision 
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$  BILLIONS 


Source:  Gartner  Group 


These  are  the  economic  consid- 
lons,  vital  to  the  industry,  but  what 
lutthe  societal  ramifications?  Will 
le  who  control  our  information 
trol  our  lives?  With  the  further  de- 
>pment  of  electronic  mail  and  in- 
active cable  systems,  the  technical 
nents  for  an  Orwellian  society  will 
n  place.  For  example,  shopping 
ne  future  may  be  done  electroni- 
y,  with  purchases  deducted  au- 
atically  from  our  bank  balance, 
unvenience  perhaps,  but  what  in- 
itions  can  be  trusted  to  exercise 
l  pervasive  control  over  our  credit? 
And  there  are  the  strategic  and 
onal  security  considerations.  As 
htrol  Data  Chairman  William 
jris  points  out,  "The  United  States 
ill  afford  to  lag  in  semiconductor 
computer  technologies,  which 
terpin  the  superiority  of  most  of 
weapons  systems." 


:  JAPANESE  INFORMATION 
)USTRY  TODAY 

oan's  computer  industry  is  at  the 
ie  takeoff  point  reached  by  the 
anese  auto  industry  in  1965."  This 
uently  heard  analogy  conjures  up 
amatic  image:  a  flood  of  Japanese 
aputers  outperforming  and  out- 
ing a  less  savvy  U.S.  competition. 
How  valid  is  this  picture?  Not  very, 
ordingto  Richard  E.  Imershein  of 
Gartner  Group,  who  has  watched 
Japanese  Information  Industry 
:e  its  beginnings  in  the  1950s.  "It's 
?asy  trap  to  fall  into,  to  extrapolate 
ormance  in  one  industry  from 
at  happened  in  another." 
Japan's  performance  to  date  in  the 
rmation  industry  has  been  uneven, 
ile  leading  manufacturers  such  as 
tsu  and  Hitachi  and  NEC  have 
duced  large  computers  to  rival 
Vs  best,  they  have  thus  far  been 
ble  to  capture  more  than  a  neg- 
}le  portion  of  the  mainframe  mar- 
in  the  U.S.  Moreover,  Japan  has 
er  been  a  serious  contender  in  the 
licomputer  market  where  success 
depended  to  a  large  degree  on 
tomized  software.  And  it  has  yet 
make  a  strong  bid  in  the  mad 
amble  that  has  characterized  the 

snnal  rnmnutpr  rrmrkpt 


On  the  other  hand,  Japanese  man- 
ufacturers have  made  selective  inroads. 
They  have  often  excelled  in  such  com- 
puter peripherals  as  printers,  monitors, 
and  disk  drives.  For  example,  NEC, 
Oki  and  Epson  have  largely  taken  over 
the  share  of  the  small  printer  market 
formerly  held  by  U.S.  firms  such  as 
Centronics  and  Diablo.  NEC  telecon- 
ferencing, Mitsubishi  high  resolution 
CRT  displays  and  Fujitsu  disk  drives 
have  all  earned  at  least  some  share  of 
the  U.S.  market,  almost  always  through 
OEM  arrangements.  The  Japanese  are 
also  in  the  forefront  of  portable  computer 
development,  a  market  with  enormous 
growth  potential. 

While  Japan's  production  of  small 
com  puters  was  prev  i  ou  s  I  y  a  i  med  m  a  i  n  I  y 
at  a  hobbyist  market,  it  is  now  finely 
tuned  to  the  business  use  of  desktop 
computers.  Personal  computer  pro- 
duction should  easily  surpass  1  million 
units  in  1983,  up  from  approximately 
760,000  in  1982  and  282,000  in  1981 . 
Comparative  figures  for  U.S.  personal 
computer  shipments:  810,000  units  in 
1981,  1,561,000  units  in  1982,  an  esti- 
mated 2,700,000  units  in  1983. 

Far  from  maturity,  the  Japanese  in- 
formation industry  continues  to  grow 
at  an  annual  rate  of  15%  to  20%.  The 
annual  production  of  computer  and  re- 
lated equipment  should  exceed  $10 
billion  by  1985,  according  to  the  Elec- 
tronic Industries  Association  of  Japan. 
At  the  end  of  1 980,  the  value  of  installed 
computers  in  Japan  was  reported  by 
the  Japan  Economic  Journal  at  $1.56 
billion;  the  U.S.,  $5.82  billion;  West 
Germany,  $1  billion;  the  U.S.S.R.,  $918 
million;  and  France,  $831  million.  So 
that  while  Japan  ranked  second,  it  was 
a  distant  second. 

JAPAN'S  FORMULA  FOR 
SUCCESS:  HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

Japan's  industrial  growth  is  especially 
impressive  in  light  of  its  post-World  War 
II  base.  In  1946,  the  factories  that  were 
still  standing  turned  out  a  small  frac- 
tion of  their  wartime  production. 
Driving  from  Yokohama  to  Tokyo  in 
that  year,  one  passed  mile  after  mile 
of  heaped  rubble,  and  in  the  streets 
of  Tokyo,  one  saw  only  U.S.  military 
vehicles  and  an  occasional  jinrikisha. 
"tamn  sank  to  its  alltime  low."  recalls 


Dr.  Makoto  Kikuchi,  Director  of  Sony's 
Research  Center,  in  his  book  Japanese 
Electronics.  "Instead  of  rice,  people 
ate  gourds  and  tomatoes.  From  eve- 
ning on  we  would  be  plunged  into 
darkness. .  .the  water  in  the  public 
baths  was  like  mud." 

Dr.  Kikuchi  was  in  a  vantage  po- 
sition to  observe  Japan's  transforma- 
tion during  the  electronic  era.  His  first 
job  was  with  MITI's  Electrotechnical 
Laboratory,  working  in  small,  poorly 
heated  rooms,  using  rundown  equip- 
ment. He  recalls  the  day  in  1948  when 
his  director  brought  in  the  startling 
news  of  the  invention  of  the  transistor. 
Although  materials  and  technical  data 
were  almost  nonexistent,  the  labora- 
tory staff  plunged  into  semiconductor 
research  in  a  spirit  of  high  excitement. 

From  this  period  of  rudimentary 
research,  often  based  on  U.S.  inno- 
vations, which  Dr.  Kikuchi  calls  the 
"age  of  learning,"  Japan  advanced 
into  a  catch-up  phase  where  it  applied 
and  often  improved  on  the  technology, 
then  reached  the  point  where  today 
it  stands  at  the  leading  edge  of  VLSI 
technology,  "japan,"  says  Dr.  Kikuchi, 
"virtually  naked  and  penniless  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  has  since  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  dazzling  growth 
in  electronics,  the  fastest  evolving  field 
of  this  century.  Times  have  changed 
and  now  America — once  our  teacher, 
our  mentor,  our  elder  brother — is 
starting  to  learn  from  us." 

Some  questions  suggest  themselves. 
How  did  Japan  accomplish  this  Phoe- 
nix-like rise  from  the  ashes?  How  was 
Japan,  unlike  other  countries,  able  to 
put  its  imported  technology  to  such 
productive  use?  Toward  assuming  a 
major  role  in  the  ongoing  computer 
explosion,  what  are  Japan's  assets,  and 
what  obstacles  does  it  face? 

The  answers  are  implicit  in  Japan's 
track  record  to  date: 


•  As  its  primary  asset,  we  must  look 
to  Japan's  principal  resource — the 
vitality  of  an  educated  and  indus- 
trious people  who  have  a  long  cul- 
tural tradition  of  working  together 
for  a  common  goal.  This  tradition 
has  fostered  some  innovative  pro- 
duction practices  and  management 
techniaues. 


•  Cooperation  and  commitment  at 
the  highest  levels  of  Japanese  gov- 
ernment and  industry.  Because  they 
regard  production  and  export  as  a 
matter  of  national  survival,  industry 
leaders  have  found  a  harmonious 
balance  between  competition  at  the 
sales  and  production  level  and  co- 
operation in  many  areas  of  market- 
ing, research  and  development.  For 
example,  such  organizations  as 
JEIDA  (Japan  Electronic  Industry 
Development  Association)  and 
JIPDEC  (Japan  Information  Pro- 
cessing Development  Center)  con- 
duct market  surveys  and  perform 
promotional  activities  that  benefit 
the  information  industry  as  a  whole. 


•  Since  the  U.S.  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  military  security 
of  Japan,  the  Japanese  economy 
has  been  able  to  focus  on  consumer 
and  industrial  markets.  It's  true  that 
defense  and  space  programs  such 
as  those  in  the  U.S.  promote  tech- 
nology by  generating  huge  R&D 
funds.  However,  this  type  of  cus- 
tomized project  use  of  technology 
does  not  always  carry  over  to  mass 
markets  in  terms  of  cost-effective- 
ness and  product  quality.  Anyone 
who  has  watched  a  Japanese  family 
out  to  purchase  a  new  family  car 
is  struck  by  the  meticulous  inspec- 
tion to  which  the  upholstery,  paint 
job,  and  other  minutiae  are  sub- 
jected. Contrasted  with  the  cost 
overruns  built  into  U.S.  government 
space  and  defense  contracts,  this 
picky-picky  attitude  of  the  dis- 
criminating Japanese  consumer  is 
far  more  conducive  to  the  produc- 
tion of  quality  products  at  the 
cheapest  price.  It  should  be  add- 
ed that  Japan  has  not  suffered 
from  the  brain  drain  that  accom- 
panies huge  military  and  space 
programs. 


•  Since  Japan's  industries  must  first 
satisfy  a  sophisticated  homeland 
market,  a  competitive  domestic 
environment  provides  a  proving 
ground  that  assures  export  of  quality 
products.  With  long-term  deep 
market  penetration  their  eoal,  Jap- 


anese manufacturers  are  often 
willing  to  accept  lower  short-term 
returns  to  attain  their  ultimate  goal. 


•  How  has  Japan  been  able  to  put 
its  imported  technology  to  such 
good  use?  This  lends  itself  to  his- 
torical explanation.  Having  little 
to  trade  with  the  outside  world, 
Japan  developed  a  wariness  of  im- 
ports for  consumption  and  instead 
tried  to  reproduce  the  imported 
products  in  its  own  factories.  Today, 
Japan  seems  to  have  reached  a 
point  where  it  is  ready  to  export 
its  own  information  technology. 
This  can  be  seen  in  production  fa- 
cilities already  established  in  the 
U.S.  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
either  Japanese-owned  or  joint 
ventures. 

Added  to  the  above  is  the  matter 
of  good  will:  Japan's  virtually  un- 
blemished track  record  and  well- 
earned  reputation  for  quality  and  re- 
liability have  produced  a  favorable 
disposition  toward  acceptance  of 
Japanese  products. 

STEPPED-UP  EFFORTS  REQUIRED 

With  so  much  going  for  them,  the  Jap- 
anese still  face  sizable  problems  and 
must  step  up  their  efforts  if  they  are  to 
assume  an  important  position  in  U.S. 
and  world  information  markets. 

The  "software  barrier"  is  often 
mentioned  as  the  most  critical  prob- 
lem for  Japan's  information  industry. 
How  much  of  this  is  fact,  and  how 
much  fiction? 

Certainly,  without  software,  a 
computer  is  useless,  like  a  record 
player  without  a  record.  There  are  two 
basic  types  of  software — systems  and 
applications.  Japanese  companies 
have  no  trouble  licensing  operating 
systems  software  (e.g.  MS-DOS, 
CP/M,  PCDOS)  from  such  U.S.  firms 
as  Microsoft  and  Digital  Research  Inc. 

Applications  software  is  another 
matter.  In  the  U.S.,  packaged  appli- 
cations software  (the  instructions  to 
the  computer  to  perform  a  particular 
task)  has  spawned  a  multibillion  dollar 
business  based  on  cottage-industry 
entrepreneurs.  In  a  recent  LIST  mag- 
azine, their  "software  locator"  listed 


no  fewer  than  269  pages  of  applHy 
tion  software  programs. 

There  is  no  parallel  phenomenil 
in  Japan.  As  a  JIPDEC  survey  repoil 
"Japanese  users  are  strongly  inclinB 
to  think  that  software  should  I 
free. ..plus  an  aversion  among  users! 
ready-made  software,  especially  amol 
small  business  computer  users.  Thdl 
is  a  strong  tendency  for  firms  to  devl 
op  their  own  application  softwail 
Japanese  EDP  personnel  pride  theil 
selves  on  being  able  to  produce  betll 
programs  that  those  available  on  1 1 
market."  As  a  result,  Japan's  packagil 
software  is  almost  nonexistent. 

There  is  also  a  cultural  and  lill 
guistic  barrier  to  Japanese  entry  inj 
the  burgeoning  U.S.  software  market 
"It's  like  an  American  movie  producl 
trying  to  make  a  Japanese  languajl 
movie  about  the  Samurai,"  says  oi 
U.S.  software  entrepreneur.  ' 
wouldn't  think  of  devising  a  prograi 
for  Japanese  business  involving  yei 
Japanese  accounting  procedures  an 
the  like,  and  I  imagine  they  feel  til 
same  about  the  American  market 
To  get  around  this  problem,  mar 
Japanese  manufacturers  are  lookir 
to  form  alliances  with  U.S.  softwai 
companies. 

It  is  one  thing  to  build  a  bettj 
computer,  another  to  get  it  into  th 
hands  of  the  end  user.  Japanese  maii 
ufacturers  are  busy  establishing  dil 
tribution  channels  in  the  U.S.  an) 
are  not  always  finding  it  an  easy  jolj 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case(j 
personal  computers,  where  the  Jap 
anese  are  off  to  a  late  start.  Reta 
outlets,  whether  individually  owne 
stores  or  large  franchises  lib 
ComputerLand,  all  present  problems 
For  example,  retail  stores  usually  lib 
to  handle  no  more  than  four  or  fiv 
product  lines  and  will  carefully  scru 
tinize  newcomers  claiming  their  al 
tention.  As  for  the  problem  of  crackin; 
large  corporate  accounts,  this  is 
problem  familiar  to  U.S.  corporation 
doing  business  abroad  and  one  whicl 
the  Japanese  must  address  in  the  U.S 
and  elsewhere. 

Allied  to  the  distribution  problerr 
is  the  need  for  service,  training  anc 
support.  U.S.  merchandisers  are  bei 
coming  increasingly  aware  that  after] 
purchase  support  is  a  strong  consid1 


i  )n  in  the  purchaser's  selection 
hth  hardware  and  software, 
^iven  established  industry  stan- 
i ;,  the  Japanese  have  demonstrated 
■  Di'lity  to  become  price/performance 
|;rs.  The  information  industry,  still 
.hanging  and  far  from  maturity, 
standardization  in  many  important 
.  The  dramatic  success  of  the  IBM 
nd  the  reaction  to  the  scheduled 
t  of  IBM's  Peanut  point  up  this 
'ility  and  the  difficulty  of  applying 
olume  production  and  long-term 
eting  strategies  for  which  Japan  is 

to. 

h  an  industry  more  mature  than 
of  U.S.  information — e.g.  steel, 
is — a  sluggish  response  to  strong 
nese  competition  might  be  ex- 
ed.  But  the  U.S.  information 
;et,  like  Japan's  own,  is  hotly 
petitive  and  composed  of  many 
mic  firms  quick  to  change  course 
volatile  market.  Each  Japanese 
aetitor  faces  the  question  of  what 
s  to  offer  to  succeed  in  the  U.S. 
world  markets. 


LEADING  PLAYERS 

e  of  the  heavyweights  of  Japanese 
stry  have  been  part  of  the  infor- 
on  era  since  its  beginnings.  The 
wing  profiles  represent  a  sampling 
idustry  leaders  but  there  are 
rs.  The  business  use  of  the  per- 
il computer  and  the  demands  of 
e  automation  in  general  have 
ted  a  cornucopia  of  microcom- 
r  and  OA  offerings  from  such  fa- 
ir names  as  Matsushita,  Canon, 
p,  Sanyo,  Casio,  Seiko,  Sord, 
m,  and  Ricoh. 

:su: 

jn's  number  one  computer 
er — everything  from  one-chip 
able  to  "largest  scale  and  fastest 
eral  purpose  computers  in 
d"...  Fujitsu  passed  IBM  Japan  in 
le  market  sales  in  1979  and  has 
on  to  top  spot  ever  si  nee...  of 
Japanese  share  of  7%  of  world 
<et  in  1980,  Fujitsu  accounted  for 
..pushing  major  export  growth 

snpriril  pmnhask  on  nffirp  au- 


tomation. . .has  major  U.S.  tie-in  with 
Amdahl  Corp. ...  Fujitsu  supplies 
mainframes  to  Amdahl  and  facsimiles 
to  Burroughs,  both  on  an  OEM  basis. 


Hitachi: 

Largest  electric  and  electronics  firm 
in  Japan  and,  founded  in  1910,  one 
of  the  first... strong  in  large  and  small 
computers  and  distributed  processing 
systems  as  well  as  semiconductors 
and  OA  equipment... heavy  invest- 
ment in  R&D  (LSI,  fiber  optics,  new 
materials,  etc.). ..emphasis  on  em- 
ployee participation  through  sugges- 
tions, small-group  activities,  QC 
circles,  awards  for  innovative  effort. 

NEC: 

nJeC  is  the  world's  second-largest 
semiconductor  producer  (next  to 
Te'xas  Instruments)... major  maker  of 
telecommunications  devices  and 
computers,  emphasizing  integrated 
computer  and  communications 
technology  ("C&C")  e.g.  teleconfer- 
encing... export  ratio  of  35%  in  1982... 
Mitsuko  Affiliate  supplies  electronic 
key  telephone  systems  to  TIE  on  OEM 
basis... personal  computers  distributed 
through  two  U.S.  subsidiaries  and  has 
established  distribution  and  service, 
also  a  direct  sales  force  for  national 
accounts.  NEC  business  microcom- 
puters currently  lead  the  field  in  Japan, 
followed  (as  of  December  1982)  by 
Fujitsu,  Sord,  and  Sharp. 

Toshiba: 

Toshiba  is  tops  in  OA  equipment  with 
good  export  ratio... based  on  rising  de- 
mand for  OA  equipment  including 
computers,  aims  at  increasing  sales  of 
printers,  copiers,  magnetic  drives... has 
historic  ties  with  GE.. .several  en- 
tries in  personal  office  computer  market, 
distributed  through  Toshiba  America, 
Inc.... recently  set  up  semiconductor 
subsidiary  to  produce  1.6K  RAMs. 

Mitsubishi  Electric: 

Third  largest  integrated  electrical  ma- 
chinery maker  and  largest  in  defense 
and  space-related  electronics... historic 
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more  recently  to  IBM... leader  in  64K 
RAM  production  and  moving  strongly 
in  personal  computers... expanding  ex- 
port market. 

Oki  Electric  Industry: 
Excels  in  terminal  and  telecommun- 
ications equipment. . .has  ties  with 
Sperry  and  National  Semiconduc- 
tor. ..recent  increase  in  exports  of 
printers  and  facsimiles... well  estab- 
lished in  U.S.  with  Okidata  (Mt.  Lau- 
rel, N.J.)  and  Oki  Electronics  of 
America,  Inc.  (Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.). 


A  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE 

Generally,  it's  unwise  to  speak  in  terms 
of  collective  attitudes,  but,  as  a  group, 
Japanese  vendors  demonstrate  a 
strong  consciousness  of  both  the  long 
and  short-term  challenges  of  the  in- 
formation age.  They  are  proving  ef- 
fective in  the  areas  of  business  and 
technology.  They  have  also  weathered 
recent  economic  and  political  squalls: 
a  worldwide  recessionary  climate; 
protectionist  sentiment,  particularly 
in  the  U.S. 

An  appeal  for  harmony  and  coop- 
erative endeavor  is  a  theme  that  runs 
through  any  discussion  of  the  future 
with  people  in  the  Japanese  information 
industry.  A  statement  by  one  of  Japan's 
largest  information  companies  char- 
acterizes the  orientation  of  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole:  "Over  the  years, 
our  company  has  carefully  developed 
its  business  in  a  way  that  has  been 
accepted  and  welcomed  by  the  peo- 
ples of  many  nations.  We  will  firmly 
maintain  this  policy  in  the  years  to 
come.  This  means  that  we  will  con- 
tinue our  exports  on  the  basis  of  fair 
competition.  At  the  same  time,  we 
will  develop  our  overseas  manufac- 
turing activities  by  transferring  to  other 
countries  our  accumulated  capital  and 
technical  knowhow  to  help  improve 
technology  and  create  job  opportun- 
ities in  the  countries  where  we  oper- 
ate. We  also  intend  to  pay  special 
attention  to  cultural  exchange  for  the 
promotion  of  mutual  understanding 


Ninth  Article 

Loyalty  (Hsin — belief,  trust)  is  the 
root  of  justice. 

Loyalty  shall  always  prevail. 

Success  or  failure  in  anything  de- 
pends on  loyalty. 

If  those  above  and  those  who  are 
led  remain  loyal  to  one  another, 
everything  will  resolve  itself. 

Seventeenth  Article 

Great  decisions  should  not  be  the 
concern  of  one  man  alone.  They 
require  consultation  with  others. 

In  small  things  it  is  easier;  there 
discussion  by  many  is  not  nec- 
essary. 

But  when  big  things  are  at  stake, 
the  danger  of  error  is  great — 
therefore  many  should  discuss 
and  clarify  the  matter  together,  so 
that  the  correct  way  may  be  found. 


JAPAN'S  BUSINESS  PHILOSOPHY: 
BLENDING  PAST  WITH  PRESENT 

"Current  Japanese  industrial  philoso- 
phy emphasizes  consensus  within  the 
company... harmony  among  competi- 
tors...international  cooperation." 


Shotoku  Taishi's  17  Articles 

In  the  year  A.D.  593,  the  Empress 
Suiko  ascended  the  Imperial  throne 
of  Japan,  at  that  time  less  an  empire 
than  a  collection  of  warring  tribes. 
However,  she  left  the  responsibility 
of  governing  to  her  nephew,  the  Prince 
Regent,  known  today  by  his  posthu- 
mous name  Shotoku  Taishi.  During 
his  reign,  Shotoku  encouraged  the 
Chinese  influences  of  Confucianism 
and  Buddhism,  which  became  wed- 
ded in  Japan  to  its  ancient  Shinto 
roots.  Shotoku  is  often  credited  with 
turning  Japan  into  a  civilized  nation 
almost  overnight. 

Around  the  year  A.D.  604,  Sho- 
toku Taishi  issued  his  famous  17  Ar- 
ticles, the  Jushichijo-kempo,  the  spirit 
of  which  survives  to  this  day.  A  sam- 
pling from  the  17  Articles: 

First  Article 

Harmony  (wa)  is  the  highest. 

Nonrebelliousness  of  those  below 
against  those  above  and  of  those 
above  against  those  below:  This 
is  what  matters. 

Men  cling  to  their  own  desires 
and  only  a  few  are  capable  of 
serving  the  cause  alone. 

So  it  comes  about  that  they  do 
not  obey  the  Prince's  or  the  Fath- 
er's wishes  and  that  they  come 
into  conflict  with  their  neighbors. 

But  when  there  is  harmony  above 
and  open-heartedness  Cbokuj  be- 
low and  when  in  both  places  the 
same  words  are  employed,  then 
reason,  which  is  inherent  in 


Japan's  history  has  reinforced  a 
singular  Japanese  outlook  on  group 
loyalty,  and  Western  businessmen  are 
often  struck  by  the  degree  to  which 
such  philosophical  attitudes  pervade 
Japanese  business  life.  In  his  book, 
The  japanese,  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Japan  Edwin  O.  Reischauer 
says,  "The  group  emphasis  has  af- 
fected the  whole  style  of  interpersonal 
relations  in  Japan.  A  group  player  is 
obviously  appreciated  more  than  a 
solo  star  and  team  spirit  more  than 
individual  ambition.  Where  the 
American  may  seek  to  emphasize  his 
independence  and  originality,  the 
Japanese  will  do  the  reverse.  As  the 
old  Japanese  saying  goes,  the  nail 
that  sticks  out  gets  banged  down.  A 
personality  type  which  in  the  United 
States  might  seem  merely  bluff  and 
forceful  but  still  normal  is  defined  in 
Japan  as  a  neurotic  state.  Coopera- 
tiveness,  reasonableness,  and  under- 
standing of  others  are  the  virtues  most 
admired,  not  personal  drive,  force- 
fulness  and  individual  self-assertion." 

These  attitudes  have  created  a 
style  that  is  uniquely  Japanese  and 
which  manifests  itself  in  vital  areas 
of  Japan  economic  life:  Current  Jap- 
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sizes  consensus  within  the  com 
harmony  among  competitors  ai 
ternational  cooperation. 

Japanese  Management  n 
niques — How  Well  Do  They  Ji 
Japan's  remarkable  industrial  p 
mance  has  focused  attention  o 
country's  distinctive  manage] 
techniques.  Will  they  work  fc 
Which  ones  will  survive  cu 
transplanting  and  prove  effecti 
U.S.  offices  and  factories? 

Obviously,  some  Japanese 
vations  are  more  acceptable! 
others.  The  value  of  an  inverj 
control  device  such  as  "just-in 
scheduling"  is  readily  apparent,  f, 
less  so  are  group  calisthenics 
singing  the  company  song. 

The  fact  is  that  managei 
techniques  that  we  think  of  as  e 
tially  Japanese  are  already  provinj 
they  can  adapt  to  an  American  se) 
Consensus  and  bottom-up  man 
ment,  quality  control  circles  (« 
nally  an  American  concept),  the  cj 
plan  office,  value  engineering  grj 
and  job  rotation  are  currently  H 
introduced  in  the  U.  S.  and  Eurq 

Obviously,  these  methods 
help  to  get  people  to  work  tog^ 
more  effectively.  However,  the| 
tinctive  Japanese  characteristic  j 
responsible  for  Japan's  high  prd 
tivity  and  phenomenally  low  turn 
rate  is  a  feeling  of  job  security  coii 
with  a  sense  of  ideals  and  m\i 
that  the  company  imparts  to  its 
ployees,  a  sense  of  duty  to  socie 
a  whole.  "We  do  not  seek  mere 
expand  our  business  volume," 
one  company,  in  a  typical  stateij 
of  corporate  aims,  "but,  by  using 
unique  technology,  we  intern 
contribute  to  the  upgrading  of  cm 
and  welfare  of  all  people  arounq 
world."  The  allure  of  a  higher  si 
as  principal  job  motivation  is  sin 
not  culturally  acceptable  in  Japa 

In  the  job-hopping  environn 
of  the  U.S.  information  industry, 
thistype  of  appeal  to  idealism  ind 
company  loyalty?  In  1957,  Will 
Hewlett  and  David  Packard  maq 
statement  of  objectives  tha 
suggestive  of  the  Japanese  so 
"Objective:  To  honor  our  obligati 
to  society  by  being  an  economic) 


pn  and  each  community  in  which 
operate. "  Hewlett-Packard's  low 
over  suggests  that  the  idealism  of 
^ricans,  particularly  young 
?ricans,  will  respond  to  this  spir- 

incentive. 
Japan's  Harmonious  Competition 
rs  a  U.S.  Response.  U.S.  busi- 
Kmen  tend  to  marvel  at  the  har- 
dy that  seems  to  prevail  among 
ipeting  Japanese  industrial  giants 
/ell  as  the  support — often  finan- 
— that  the  Japanese  government 
tributes  to  private  research,  plan- 
;  and  development.  In  a  vibrant 
Dn  that  is  land-poor  and  resource- 
!r,  this  seems  a  natural  state  of 
rs:  Japan  must  come  up  with 
Ijty  finished  products  based  on 
i  added  value  to  compete  in  the 
Id  marketplace.  This  is  a  tall  order, 
;  has  called  for  a  degree  of  coop- 
lion  between  industry  and  gov- 
[nent  up  to  now  unthinkable  in 
riercely  competitive  environment 
le  U.S.  information  industry. 
Japanese  industry  has  not  devel- 
d  along  the  same  lines  as  the  U.S. 
is  been  spared  anything  like  the 
.  industrial  history  of  steel  and 
oad  barons,  trust-busting  and  the 
irization  of  labor  and  manage- 
it.  As  a  result,  employees  tend  to 
itify  with  the  company,  and  neither 
inese  consumers  nor  labor  sees 
reason  to  take  an  alarmed  view 
usiness  collaboration  or  outright 
;rnment  support  of  industry. 
iThe  U.S.  information  industry  is 
nning  to  see  some  merit  in  these 
udes,  especially  with  Japan  gear- 
jp  for  strong  entry  into  the  world 
ket.  Essentially,  it  finds  itself 
>wing  a  path  charted  by  Japan: 
peration  in  high-tech  research 
pled  with  competition  in  the 
ketplace  and  government  sup- 
,  or,  at  least,  approval. 
For  example,  in  the  area  of  chip 
arch,  Semiconductor  Research 
}.  (SRC),  a  not-for-profit  organiza- 
founded  by  a  chip  manufacturer, 
'  also  includes  most  of  the  major 
iputer  makers.  It  is  sponsoring  basic 
arch  in  universities  and  research 
ers  throughout  the  country. 
An  even  more  concerted  effort  is 
lg  made  by  Microelectronics  and 


a  joint  R&D  project  funded  by  most 
of  the  largest  computer  makers.  The 
idea  for  MCC  was  triggered  by  Wil- 
liam Norris,  chairman  of  Control 
Data,  in  response  to  the  announce- 
ment of  Japan's  Fifth  Generation  su- 
percomputer. 

Early  in  1983,  Admiral  Bobby  In- 
man,  former  deputy  director  of  the 
CIA,  was  named  to  head  up  this  firm. 
With  initial  funding  of  $50  million, 
MCC  is  pursuing  research  along  the 
lines  of  Japan's  Fifth  Generation.  In- 
dications are  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  taking  a  benevolent  view  of 
this  joint  venture  but  is  monitoring 
the  project  for  possible  antitrust  vio- 
lations. IBM  is  not  a  member  of  MCC, 
but  IBM  Japan  has  offered  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  Japanese  Fifth  Generation 
project. 

International  Harmony.  As  a  corollary 
to  Japan's  desire  for  harmony  within 
the  corporate  family  and  among  in- 
dustry competitors,  international  co- 
operation is  a  theme  that  runs  through 
the  annual  reports  and  corporate 
statements  of  Japan's  information  in- 
dustry giants. 

This  is  entirely  understandable, 
given  that  country's  dependence  on 
access  to  the  resources  and  markets 
of  the  outside  world.  Emerging  from 
a  feudal  past  and  a  disastrous  attempt 
at  imperial  expansion,  Japan  finds 
peaceful  trade  a  must.  The  Japanese 
are  also  keenly  aware  of  their  relatively 
brief  experience  in  the  international 
arena.  Recent  protectionist  reaction 
in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere  has  made 
them  wary  of  treading  on  sensitive 
toes.  An  example:  the  acceptance  of 
so-called  voluntary  restraints  on  auto 
exports  from  March  1981  to  March 
1 984,  just  as  in  earlier  years  Japanese 
exporters  put  voluntary  restraints  on 
textiles  when  the  U.S.  textile  industry 
felt  threatened. 

To  avoid  trade  friction,  Japan  has 
a  special  interest  in  exporting  tech- 
nology and  in  organizing  joint  ven- 
tures in  host  countries.  Plant, 
equipment,  and  other  capital  goods 
already  account  for  43%  of  Japan's 
exports.  Masanori  Moritani  of  the 
Nomura  Research  Institute,  in  his 
book  Advanced  Technology  and  the 
Japanese  Contribution,  sees  the  need 


porations  must  make  positive  efforts 
to  export  technology  and  also  to  help 
the  purchasers  of  this  technology 
place  their  products  on  the  Japanese 
market."  In  their  quest  for  interna- 
tional harmony,  the  Japanese  seem 
willing  to  risk  some  of  their  favorable 
trade  balance:  almost  $30  billion 
more  worth  of  goods  exported  to  the 
U.S.  and  Europe  in  1981  than  they 
imported  from  those  trading  areas. 

Many  Japanese  companies  in  the 
information  industry  have  already  set 
up  production  facilities  in  the  U.S. 
or  plan  to  in  the  future.  However, 
even  when  Japanese  products  are 
marketed  in  the  U.S.  through  tradi- 
tional distribution  channels,  there  is 
a  beneficial  fallout.  John  Rehfeld,  vice 
president  of  Toshiba  America,  esti- 
mates that  only  30%  of  the  dollar 
value  of  minicomputer  sales  actually 
returns  to  Japan;  the  remaining  70% 
goes  to  dealer  profits,  training  charges 
and  software.  As  if  to  demonstrate 
their  reciprocal  attitude,  the  Japanese 
welcomed  ComputerLand  to  their 
shores  early  this  year.  This  franchise 
sales/service  company  has  already 
opened  ten  franchise  dealerships  in 
major  Japanese  cities  as  part  of  a  joint 
U.S. /Japanese  venture. 


The  Japanese  Information  Industry 
was  written  for  Gartner  Group  by 
Thomas  J.  O'Connor.  A  business  writer 
and  editor,  Mr.  O'Connor  has  an  in- 
ternational background  that  includes 
Europe  and  Latin  America  as  well  as 
the  Far  East.  His  interest  in  the  Japa- 
nese business  scene  dates  from  a 
postwar  stint  in  Japan  with  a  U.  5. 
Government  agency.  Gartner  Group 
Inc.,  a  Stamford,  Conn,  research  firm, 
focuses  on  the  worldwide  information 
industry. 


JAPAN'S  FIFTH  GENERATION 
COMPUTERS:  A  Leap  into  the  Future 

Given  the  awesome  momentum  of 
technological  change,  what  does  the 
future  hold  as  we  hurtle  toward  the 
21st  century?  Speculation  can  be  fan- 
ciful, but  it  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  that 
before  too  long  the  computer  will  be 
as  ubiquitous  as  the  telephone  is  to- 
day: a  terminal  in  every  room  of  the 
house  and  on  every  desk  in  the  office. 

Looking  ahead,  the  Japanese  in 
1979  began  a  two-year  preliminary 
study  of  a  "Fifth  Generation"  com- 
puter development  program  and  in 
1982  embarked  on  the  actual  project. 
The  Fifth  Generation  program  takes 
aim  at  the  Information  Age  of  the 
1990s  and  beyond.  It  does  not  simply 
represent  an  effort  to  improve  on 
present  computer  systems:  "Instead," 
says  Dr.  Kazuhiro  Fuchi,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  New  Generation 
Computer  Technology  (ICOT),  "the 
next  stage  will  be  a  leap  forward." 

This  long-term  research  project, 
which  has  a  $450  million  budget,  is 
supported  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment and  involves  six  of  the  major 
Japanese  computer  companies  and 
two  consumer  electronic  manufac- 
turers. However,  the  Japanese  em- 
phasize that  the  program  must  be 
broad  enough  to  encompass  the  entire 
computer  industry,  which  it  sees  as 
the  future  mainstay  of  all  industrial 
and  service  activities. 

For  perhaps  the  first  time,  Japan  is 
also  calling  for  international  collabo- 
ration. It  has  invited  foreign  researchers 
to  work  in  Japan  and  has  repeatedly 
expressed  wi  1 1  i  ngness  to  share  with  other 
nations,  the  results  of  fifth  generation- 
type  research  projects. 

In  terms  of  performance,  the  Fifth 
Generation  computer  will  more  closely 
approximate  human  intelligence.  The 
Japanese  expect  "knowledge-based 
expert  systems"  to  be  the  main  appli- 
cation area  for  the  1990s.  Such  com- 
puting systems  will  embody  modules 
of  organized  knowledge  in  specific 
areas  of  expertise,  such  as  medicine, 
geology  or  civil  engineering.  The  em- 
phasis of  the  computer  system  will  not 
be  on  mere  speed  or  volume  but  on 
logical  problem-solving  and  inference 
functions  to  give  users  intelligent  advice 
on  specialized  topics. 

Creating  these  knowledge-based 
systems  is  largely  an  enormous  soft- 


ware development  project.  Sped 
ized  hardware  will  be  needed  to  rrj 
these  digital  experts  fast  on  their  fj 
however.  Today,  almost  all  compd 
process  data  sequentially,  one  pij 
at  a  time.  Fifth  Generation  machiij 
the  Japanese  say,  will  have  to  comp 
data  more  like  the  human  brain^ 
other  words,  work  on  several  pie 
of  information  simultaneously.  Tr 
machines  capable  of  "parallel  p 
cessing"  are  being  developed, 
components  for  these  machines 1 
be  extremely  dense  integrated  circ 
organized  into  new  architectural 
signs. 

The  Japanese  realize  that  prorr 
ing  truly  widespread  use  of  these 
phisticated  computers  will  reqi 
making  the  knowledge  they  conl 
accessible  to  laymen.  This  will 
done  by  constructing  natural  langu 
(English,  for  instance)  interfaces 
the  systems,  as  opposed  to  the  s 
troublesome  "English-like"  interfa 
becoming  more  prevalent  today. 

There  is  welcome  news  for  cc 
puter  users  who  are  put  off  by 
need  to  learn  specialized  langua 
to  converse  with  the  machines  of 
day.  In  the  information  systems  of 
future,  the  machine  will  be  made 
understand  the  speech  of  humans 
well  as  to  recognize  and  proce^ 
ages,  and  even  to  talk  back. 

Overall,  the  Japanese  have 
some  extraordinarily  ambitious  gc 
for  themselves.  It  appears  highly  i 
likely  that  all  of  them  will  be  attair 
by  the  1990  deadline.  However,  e\ 
partial  success,  which  seems  far  m< 
likely,  will  be  a  big  boost  for  the  J. 
anese  computer  industry. 

But  getting  back  to  that  questic 
What  will  the  information  era  of  I 
1990s  really  be  like?  Will  thecompu 
provide  medical  diagnoses?  Tell 
where  to  drill  for  oil?  Give  advice 
the  national  economy? 

And  what  about  the  human  fact 
Well,  in  the  scenario  we  like,  1 
executive  of  the  future  rises,  rea 
for  another  easy,  computer-assist 
day  at  the  office.  "Wonder  what! 
weather's  like,"  she  says. 

"Sunny,  temperature  range:  76| 
82,"  says  the  computer. 

"Oh,  what  shall  I  wear?"  Mada 
Executive  says  aloud,  and  a  new  bre 
of  Sixth  Generation  engineers  g(j 
scurrying  back  to  the  drawing  boai 
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omputer  Consoles  has  performed  splen- 
idly  by  dominating  a  small,  profitable 
Yarket.  Why,  then,  is  it  asking  for  trouble? 

"We  think  we  can 
play  with  the 
big  boys" 


By  Paul  B.  Brown 


miputer  Consoles  President  Vaemond  Crane 
f  you  are  standing  still,  you  are  dying. 


F\  or  a  company  whose  biggest 
competitor  is  IBM  (unbeatable, 
we  are  told)  and  whose  biggest 
customer  is  the  Bell  System  (break- 
able, we  know),  Computer  Consoles, 
Inc.  seems  downright  unflappable. 
The  reasons:  IBM  has  taken  second 
place  to  CCI  in  the  specialized  field  of 
computer  directory  assistance,  and 
the  little  company,  with  sales  of  $63 
million  a  year  and  growing,  seems 
destined  to  keep  all  its  Bell  business 
even  after  next  year's  AT&T  breakup. 
As  things  stand,  CCI  can  look  forward 
to  years  of  profitability. 

Yet  CCI,  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is  ex- 
panding— and  diversifying — into  the 
brutally  competitive  field  of  office 
automation.  Why  fiddle  with  an  oth- 
erwise secure  future?  President  Vae- 
mond H.  Crane,  44,  answers  the  ques- 
tion this  way:  "Sure,  we  can  stay  a 
nice  $70  million  company  in  the  tele- 
phone business.  But  people  who  grew 
up  in  this  business  tend  to  be  aggres- 
sive. The  people  who  hired  me,  and 
our  shareholders,  are  looking  for  bet- 
ter than  average  growth.  In  this  indus- 
try there  is  no  such  thing  as  standing 
still.  The  market  is  expanding  too  rap- 
idly. If  you  are  standing  still,  you  are 
dying.  You  are  losing  market  share, 
and  if  you  are  losing  market  share, 
you  are  losing  margins." 

Brave  talk.  But  Wall  Street  pays  at- 
tention. Wall  Street  also  gets  neuroti- 
cally jittery  over  the  faintest  sugges- 
tion that  performance  will  fail  to  jus- 
tify the  elevated  price/earnings  ratios 
that  exceptional  growth  prospects 
command.  In  fact,  when  CCI  recently 
announced  that  its  third-quarter  earn- 
ings had  risen  by  228%  from  a  year 
earlier,  on  a  55%  increase  in  revenues, 
its  stock  price  immediately  fell  by 
more  than  6%,  to  17 Vi  a  share.  Wall 
Street  had  expected  even  huger  in- 
creases. Such  are  the  market  perils  in 
store  for  "growth"  companies. 

CCI's  path  to  the  present  began  al- 
most ten  years  ago,  when  it  made  a 
pitch  to  AT&T.  At  the  time  the  tele- 
phone company  was  printing  a  new 
directory  of  phone  listings  every  day 
so  that  information  operators  could 
give  the  numbers  to  inquirers.  CCI 
designed  a  computer  and  programs 
that  allow  an  operator  to  type  in  a 
name  and  have  the  phone  number  ap- 
pear on  the  operator's  terminal. 

The  first  sale  occurred  about  a  year 
later  and  made  CCI  a  going  concern. 
Today  the  company  provides  60%  of 
the  Bell  System's  computer  directory 
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THE  INFORMATION  EXPLOSION 

IS  HERE 
AND  WE'RE  ON  TOP  OF  IT. 


Serving  a  high-growth  region  like  the  Southwest  demands 
preparation  to  meet  current  and  future  needs.  That's  why 
Southwestern  Bell's  investment  in  sophisticated  technology  is 
already  paying  important  dividends. 

Our  capital  budgets,  more  than  $2  billion  annually  since 
1979,  have  boosted  our  modernization  programs.  Exotic 
lightwave  lasers,  microwave  transmission  and  high  speed 
digital  switching  systems  are  just  some  of  the  ways  we're 
staying  ahead  of  the  information  explosion  in  business  and 
at  home. 

Today,  for  example,  over  70%  of  all  Southwestern  Bell 
access  lines  are  served  by  advanced  electronic  switching 
systems.  These  benefit  90%  of  our  metro  customers  with  the 
most  up-to-date  service.  For  comparison,  only  about  55%  of  all 
Bell  System  customers  are  served  by  this  new  technology. 

With  such  hi-tech  facilities  in  place,  we're  even  ready  to 
handle  datasystems  and  information  innovations  still  on  our 
customers'  drawing  boards. 

Not  only  have  we  improved  service,  which  has  never  been 
better  according  to  our  own  battery  of  18  different  internal 
indicators,  we  have  dramatically  improved  productivity.  The 
company's  productivity  gain  over  the  last  five  years  was  3.7% 
compared  to  a  decline  of  0.5%  for  the  general  economy. 

Our  vast  investment  in  technology  has  proved  very  timely, 
for  it  will  benefit  us  even  more  as  a  new  corporation  come 
January  1.  Because,  while  others  are  raising  capital  to  meet  the 
Information  Age,  we'll  already  be  capitalizing  on  it. 


Southwestern  Bell 
Corporation 


A  familiar  Bell  has  a  new  ring. 


For  further  information,  contact  our  Manager  of  Investor  Relations, 
Southwestern  Bell  Corporation,  1010  Pine,  St.  Louis,  MO  63101. 


TO  THIN 
OWN  SELF 


i  today's  world  of  high  risk,  your  corporate  insurance  program  should  be  absolutely 
'inspirational,"  That  calls  for  Frank  B.  Hall,  The  Protection  Connection  T.M  We  bring  21st  Century 
insurance  and  risk  management  technology  to  significant  corporations,  both  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  global  business  community.  Put  the  power  of  The  Protection  Connection™ 
behind  you  now,  before  things  start  to  crumble.  We're  the  creative 

force  in  our  industry,  thine  own  link  to  financial  security.   

CDAMI/D  LJAI  I    0  n>r\  mmConnea 


FRANK  R  HALL  &  CQ  Bc 

The  Protection. Connection  is  a  trademark  and  service  mark  of  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.  Inc.  ©  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.  Inc..  1983.  All  rights  reserved 
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rfems.  Ma  Bell,  in  turn,  provides 
•itically  all  of  CCI's  revenues, 
lie  Bell  business  has  given  CCI  an 
i  age  return  on  equity  of  25%  over 
ipast  five  years,  compared  with  the 
ijistry  norm  of  18%.  With  net  profit 
i  gins  of  11%  and  debt  equal  to  just 
'  of  capital,  CCI  found  it  easy  last 
i.mer  to  borrow  $80  million  from 
1  sale  of  convertible  debentures 
n  a  low,  low  interest  rate — 73A%. 
ICI  figures  the  domestic  market 
[its  telephone  equipment  could 
fv  to  $450  million  after  the  AT&T 
Ikup.  That  does  not  include  the 
h  million  potential  market  for  its 
pmatic  voice-response  system.  A 
phone  company  information  oper- 
I  uses  it  by  entering  in  a  computer 
I  name  and  address  for  the  phone 
pber  requested.  The  computer 
Is  the  number  and  a  recorded  voice 
Is  it  to  the  caller.  That  saves  time 
makes  operators  more  produc- 
.  Only  half  this  market  has  been 
oited.  Local  telephone  companies 
l  can  offer  other  services  using 
[  gear,  including  a  check  verifica- 
i  service.  Overseas,  CCI  has  made 
first  directory  assistance  sale,  for 
million,  to  British  Telecom, 
•espite  the  telephone  market's 
rt-term  promise,  its  growth  in  the 
ant  future  may  be  limited;  there 
only  so  many  fractions  of  a  second 
to  be  saved  in  directory  assistance 
other  services.  That's  why,  even 
he  face  of  the  competition,  office 
omation  looks  so  attractive.  That 
rket  is  already  10  times  the  size  of 
directory  assistance  market  and 
y  reach  $9  billion  a  year  by  1987. 
d,  Crane  says,  the  business  really  is 
Dgical  extension  of  CCI's  current 
.iness.  "Often  we  are  wrongly  cate- 
ized  as  a  telecommunications 
npany,"  he  says.  "We  are  an  ap- 
id  computer  systems  company." 
"rane  joined  CCI  this  year.  He's  a 
more  experienced  manager  of 
wth  than  many  entrepreneurs.  He 
k  a  microcomputer  division  at 
:rry  Corp.  from  $30  million  in  sales 
£90  million  in  two  years.  At  Intel 
rp.,  where  Crane  was  a  vice  presi- 
it  of  the  systems  group,  his  divi- 
n  grew  from  $100  million  in  sales 
f>300  million  in  under  four  years. 
2CI  needs  that  kind  of  experience, 
e  office  automation  market — 
ich  uses  computers  and  word  pro- 
sing equipment  to  transmit,  store 
I  retrieve  information  within  a 
npany — is  a  lot  tougher  than  the 
:phone  market.  In  the  latter,  CCI's 
ding  competitor,  IBM,  is  way  be- 


hind in  market  share,  and  there  are 
only  two  other  major  competitors, 
Lockheed  and  Telesciences.  In  office 
automation  some  200  competitors  are 
wrestling  for  market  share.  They  were 
in  the  market  first,  too.  CCI's  typical 
automaiic  office  will  sell  for  $75,000. 
With  that  kind  of  money  at  stake, 
many  customers  prefer  to  deal  with  a 
solidly  established  supplier  such  as 
IBM  or  Data  General.  As  Crane  him- 
self says,  "It  will  always  be  a  safe 
decision  for  the  data  processing  man- 
ager to  go  with  IBM." 

There  is  only  one  way  to  enter  such 
a  fray — carefully  and  systematically. 
CCI  has  decided  to  focus  on  custom- 
ers in  the  federal  government,  finance 
and  the  law.  Why?  CCI  can  then  con- 
centrate nearly  all  its  marketing  and 
sales  force  in  only  four  cities — New 
York,  Washington,  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles — to  get  the  most  out  of  its 
limited  resources.  Just  as  important, 
customers  in  government,  finance 
and  the  law  are  the  least  price  sensi- 
tive customers  for  office  automation. 
The  government  passes  its  costs  on  to 
taxpayers,  and  lawyers  and  invest- 
ment bankers  usually  pass  theirs  on 
to  clients  without  too  much  resis- 
tance. Finally,  limiting  the  market 
will  give  CCI  a  better  chance  to  domi- 
nate its  segments.  Says  Crane:  "When 


you  have  a  dominant  market  share, 
you  can  set  the  prices  and  margins 
where  you  want  because  you  clearly 
have  provided  a  product  that  your  cus- 
tomer finds  more  valuable." 

Still,  the  challenge  seems  enor- 
mous. CCI  remains  a  small  company 
that  is  tackling  established  competi- 
tion. CCI  Vice  President  John  E. 
McNulty,  who  is  heading  the  com- 
pany's move  into  office  automation, 
stresses  CCI's  strengths:  "We  are  a 
major  supplier  to  the  phone  company. 
There  is  probably  not  a  more  demand- 
ing customer  in  the  world.  They  have 
a  lot  of  clout  and  are  not  afraid  to  use 
it.  We  have  satisfied  them.  That 
should  tell  the  world  something.  Be- 
sides, to  be  honest,  we  think  we  have 
a  product  as  good  as  the  competi- 
tion's. We  think  we  can  play  with  the 
big  boys." 

Given  CCI's  past  track  record,  it  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
But  CCI  shares  still  trade  at  27  times 
earnings  after  a  quarter  that  Wall 
Street,  at  least,  finds  disappointing. 
That  strongly  suggests  CCI  must  suc- 
ceed in  its  new  market.  CCI  now  ap- 
pears to  have  reached  one  of  those 
critical  stages  that,  sooner  or  later, 
every  successful  new  venture  reaches. 
The  sky's  the  limit,  but  there's  a  long 
way  to  fall. 


"I  could  retire,  but . . ." 

Tlake  a  deep  breath,"  says  Seymour  ducks  splash  on  the  surface.  Big  gold- 
Mann,  59,  president  and  cofounder  fish  laze  underneath.  "That,"  Mann 
of  Aceto  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  as  he  says,  "is  our  waste  water." 
walks  a  visitor  around  his  Carlstadt,  Mann's  squeaky-clean  plant  shows 
N.J.  plant.  "You'll  notice  there's  no  how  far  Aceto  has  come  from  a  junk 
chemical  smell."  As  the  stroll  contin-  merchant  of  recycled  waste  chemicals 
ues,  Mann  points  to  a  pond.  White  since  it  was  founded  36  years  ago.  The 


Aceto  President  Seymour  Mann 

From  junk  merchant  to  "a  library  of  rare  chemicals. 


TARGETED  ON  YOUR 
GROWTH  MARKETS  IN  1984 

The  expert  economists  and  mighty  computers  of  DRI  -  McGraw-Hill's  macroeconomic  model  facility 
-  have  identified  the  targets  for  International  Management's  circulation  growth.  They  should  be 
your  growth  targets  too!  Using  ten  different  criteria  DRI  have  selected  those  countries  and  industries 
in  each  region  of  the  world  with  above  average  growth  indications  over  the  next  3  to  5  years. 

GROW  WITH  US 

Starting  January  1984  we  will  deliver  increased  decision-taking  audiences  in  key  growth  markets  — 

circulation  "  audience  increase 

INTERNATIONAL  MANAGEMENT  English  language  108,000    807,600    +  8% 


INTERNATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

Europe 

70,000 

244,300 

+  8% 

INTERNATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

Asia  Pacific 

25,000 

343,300 

+  25% 

A  LAM  AL-IDARAH  (Arabic  language) 

Middle  East 

22,000 

369,900 

+  10% 

 INTERNATIONAL  

Get  the  strength  of  MANAGEMENT  market-directed  circulation    m  ( 

behind  your  advertising.  ei 

INTERNATIONAL  MANAGEMENT  McGraw-Hill  Building  1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas  New  York  NY  10020  Tel  (212)  512  2027  |J 
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IOW  DO  YOU 


FA  YEAR 
IKE  1983? 


WITH  SOME  HELP  FROM 
WALTER  CRONKITE! 

From  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  from  the  parched  farmland 
of  middle  America  to  the  bloody  battlefields  of  Central  America, 
tumultuous  events  compete  for  our  attention. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  turmoil  and  of  triumph.  A  Korean  passenger 
jet  shot  from  the  skies  even  as  the  Space  Shuttle  soared  to  new  heights. 
American  marines  under  fire  in  Beirut.  The  ups  and  downs  of  interest 
rates  and  the  economy.  Droughts.  Floods.  Unemployment.  Leadership 
changes  in  Israel  and  the  countdown  for  our  own  elections  in  '84. 

It's  almost  too  much  to  absorb.  That's  why  Walter  Cronkite  and  CBS 
News  have  put  it  all  in  perspective  with  WHERE  WE  STAND.  This 
important  special  series  examines  the  year  behind  us  and  the  year  ahead. 
WHERE  WE  STAND-Saturday  and  Sunday,  December  3  and  4  * 
on  your  CBS  Radio  Network  affiliated  station. 

WHERE  WE  STAND 
CBS  RADIO  NETWORK 

*  Please  check  local  listings  for  specific  times. 


The  Up  &  Comers 

bulk  of  its  sales  now  comes  from  the 
import  of  around  500  fine  chemicals 
used  by  industry.  Also,  Aceto  imports 
over  30,000  rare  chemicals  for  use  in 
research.  Aceto  develops  and  makes, 
in  small  batches,  some  chemicals  it 
doesn't  import;  customers  for  them 
pay  the  development  cost. 

Aceto  offers,  as  Mann  puts  it,  "a 
library  of  rare  chemicals."  Unlike  the 
free  public  library,  however,  Mann 
charges  a  premium  for  its  service. 
That  premium  has  kept  Aceto's  earn- 
ings growing.  For  its  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  a  rotten  one  for  customers  in 
the  automobile  and  petroleum  indus- 
tries, sales  did  fall  by  4%,  to  $88  mil- 
lion. Still,  earnings  rose  by  4%,  to 
$3.3  million.  Judging  by  the  first  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  1984,  Aceto  will  regain  its 
growth  in  sales  and  retain  its  superior 
profitability. 

Aceto's  specialty  chemicals  com- 
mand a  premium  because  of  their  scar- 
city. Aceto  has  found  tiny  markets  in 
diverse  specialty  chemicals.  It  has  be- 
come, for  example,  the  major  supplier 
of  the  orange  dye,  amino  anthraqui- 
none,  used  in  auto  taillights.  It  has  the 
largest  share  of  the  market  for  chemi- 
cals called  amines  that  make  paint 
stick  to  auto  bodies.  Many  big  chemi- 
cal makers  find  the  little  markets  un- 
profitable. But  automakers  and  others 
will  pay  dearly  for  the  minute  quanti- 
ties of  the  chemicals  they  need.  When 
a  college  chemistry  department  re- 
quires a  rare  mustard  oil,  a  larger  con- 
cern might  not  spend  much  to  provide 
it.  But  Aceto  will  import  it  through  its 
established  network  of  European 
chemical  suppliers. 

Mann  and  his  cofounder,  Chairman 
Arnold  Frankel,  profess  no  business 
acumen  beyond  common  sense.  Sons 
of  immigrants,  they  met  while  study- 
ing chemical  engineering  at  City  Col- 
lege, "a  traditional  route  for  poor  boys 
in  New  York  to  enter  the  middle 
class,"  says  Mann.  They  both  re- 
ceived their  practical  education  run- 
ning TNT  plants  during  World  War  II. 
Their  big  break  came  after  the  war. 
Mann  was  working  for  a  consultant 
when  he  noticed  barrels  of  waste 
chemicals  sitting  outside  a  client's 
plant.  The  client,  who  made  synthetic 
vanilla,  had  no  need  for  the  aniline  by- 
product. But  Mann  knew  he  could  sell 
the  aniline,  used  in  dyes,  and  seized 
the  opportunity  to  buy  it  for  $200.  He 
refined  and  resold  it  for  a  profit  of 
$200.  He  and  Frankel  then  anted  up 
$3,600— $2,000  borrowed  from  their 
parents — to  found  Aceto  and  get  into 
business  on  their  own. 


It  required  no  great  genius  to  see 
that,  eventually,  chemical  companies 
would  be  tempted  to  recycle  their 
own  by-products  and  resell  them.  So 
Mann  and  Frankel  traveled  to  Europe 
in  search  of  chemicals  unavailable  in 
U.S.  markets.  European  chemical 
makers  refused  to  believe  that  the 
U.S.  would  import  chemicals,  a  busi- 
ness in  which  the  U.S.  led  the  world, 
but  the  Korean  War  changed  that.  De- 
mand for  chemicals  in  the  U.S. 
strengthened  to  the  point  where, 
Mann  says,  "Every  pound  we  had 
turned  into  gold."  By  the  war's  end 
little  Aceto  had  a  net  worth  of 
$100,000  and  hundreds  of  grateful 
customers  and  contacts  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Cash  from  public 


G.I.  Joe  zaps 
Pac  Man 

W'hen  companies  such  as  Mattel 
and  Warner  Communications 
(Atari)  placed  heavy  bets  on  the  stay- 
ing power  of  electronic  games  a  cou- 
ple of  years  back,  Stephen  Hassenfeld, 
41,  president  of  Hasbro  Industries, 
Inc.,  refused  to  ante.  He  stood  pat, 
making  Mr.  Potato  Head,  finger 
paints  and  Sesame  Street  characters. 
That  left  him  with  a  passe  product 


stock  offerings — one  in  1962  and 
in  1969 — enabled  Aceto  to  buy  its 
manufacturing  plants  and  the  ri 
and  formulas  to  hundreds  of  spec 
chemicals. 

Today  Mann  could  easily  retire 
17%  of  Aceto  stock  is  currently  w 
$4.7  million.  He  would  even  ha 
fall-back  career:  He  already  tea 
chemistry  part  time  at  his  alma 
ter,  City  College  of  CUNY.  "I  hv 
the  Upper  East  Side" — a  fashion 
section  of  Manhattan — "and  my 
have  gone  to  good  colleges.  V 
more  do  I  need  to  prove?"  he  % 
Mann  pauses  and  stares  at  the  du 
"But  I  like  this.  It's  pleasant.  I 
many  other  chemical  company  h 
can  say  the  same?" — Anne  Bagame 


line,  or  so  they  said.  "But  I  had 
feeling  lots  of  eyes  went  off  the  b 
ball,"  Hassenfeld  says  of  the  rush  : 
video  games.  "That  left  us  openi 
and  we  took  advantage  of  them." 

The  openings  were  in  traditid 
toys  such  as  dolls  and  trucks,  pi 
ucts  other  manufacturers  were 
glecting.  To  capitalize,  Hasscn 
weeded  out  his  own  losers — reduc 
his  line  from  180  products  to  1 20  s 
pie  and  inexpensive  toys,  retailing 
between  $1.50  and  $25. 


Hasbro  Industries  President  Stephen  Hassenfe/d 
Growth  in  dolls  and  baby  cups. 
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YOU'VE  BUILT  A  UNIQUE  BUSINESS. 
THE  LAST  THING  YOU  NEED 
IS  AN  ORDINARY  BANK. 


Let's  say  you  have  a  specialized  company 
th  a  breakthrough  idea.  You  know  how  hard  it 
1  be  to  get  financing-the  right  kind 
financing.  Because  other  people 
n't  have  the  same  vision  as  you. 

At  Bank  of  Boston,  we  nave 
Dre  insight  than  most  banks.  And 
Dre  experience -2 00  years  worth, 
j  we  know  how  to  nurture  your 
impany  and  see  it  become 
bfitable.  Our  record  proves  it  with 


other  specialized  businesses. 

In  fact,  Bank  of  Boston  has  a  well  established 

venture  capital  capability  that  can  give 
you  precisely  the  expertise  you  need. 
From  start-up  to  worldwide  expansion. 

And  we  can  serve  you  with  over 
200  offices  in  40  countries  around  the 
world  and  throughout  the  U.S. 

The  point  is,  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  get  your  ideas  going,  we  are 
determined  to  help  make  them  work. 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 


D  HEADQUARTERS  EOSTON  U  S  OFFICES  IN  DALLAS  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  NEW  YORK  WORLDWIDE  OFFICES  IN  ARGENTINA  •  AUSTRALIA  •  BAHAMAS 
IN  •  BOLIVIA  •  BRAZIL  •  CAMEROON  •  CANADA  •  CAYMAN  ISLANDS  •  CHANNEL  ISLANDS  •  CHILE  •  COSTA  RICA  •  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  •  FRANCE  •  GERMANY  •  GUATEMALA  •  HAITI 
JDURAS  •  HONG  KONG  •  IAPAN  •  ITALY  •  KOREA  •  LUXEMBOURG  •  MEXICO  •  NIGERIA  •  PANAMA  •  PARAGUAY  •  PHILIPPINES  •  PUERTO  RICO  •  SINGAPORE  •  SWITZERLAND  •  TAIWAN 

THAILAND  •  UNITED  KINGDOM  •  URUGUAY  •  VENEZUELA  •  ZIMBABWE 
©1983  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BELLSOUTH.  WE  ARE  THE  RIGHT  COMPAI 
Ui  THE  RIGHT  PLACE  AT  THE  RIGHT  TMI 
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ESENTING  A  COMPANY 
TH  A  PROUD  HERITAGE 
MD  A  BRIGHT  FUTURE. 

I M  the  AT&T  divestiture,  the 
:  South  Corporation  will  be  the 
:Dmpany  of  Southern  Bell  and 
9ntral  Bell  telephone  compan- 
i  South  also  has  announced  two 
k\  subsidiaries,  BellSouth 
mg  and  Publishing  Company 
obile  communications  services 

y 

IE  STRENGTHS  TO  GROW 
ID  THE  SKILLS  TO  DO  IT. 

[h  is  already  big.  With  ex- 
assets  of  some  $21.5  billion, 
d  be  the  largest  of  the  seven 
(holding  companies  and  would 
(elfth  on  the  latest  FORTUNE 
Df  industrial  companies. 
3  management  team  that  is 
BellSouth  into  the  future  has 
place  and  operating  in  a  post- 
ire  mode  for  almost  a  year.  So 
ady  have  an  understanding  of 
!  complexity  and  the  challenge 


ISouth  leadership:  (left  to  right) 

0  McCoy,  Chief  Financial  Officer, 

1  R.  Bunn,  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
Clendenm,  Chief  Operating  Officer 


ering  in  a  competitive  market- 
fact,  the  establishment  of  our 
subsidiary  companies,  one 
tory  operations  and  one  for 
lommunications  service,  antic- 
arket  needs. 


ADVANCED  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
IN  AN  ATTRACTIVE  GROWTH  AREA. 

BellSouth  already  serves  some  13 
million  customers  in  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  regions  in  the  nation.  In  popu- 
lation, the  Southeast  has  outpaced  the 
national  average  for  growth  in  the  70's 
by  more  than  60%.  And  projections 
are  that  it  will  continue  to  lead  the 
nation  in  both  population  and  personal 
income  growth  in  the  years  to  come. 


BellSouth  provides  quality 
telecommunications  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  a  nine-state  area  that  has 
outpaced  the  national  average  for 
growth  in  the  70's  by  more  than  60%. 


We  have  spent  almost  $15  billion  in  the 
last  five  years  in  order  to  provide  our 
customers  with  the  highest  quality  tele- 
communications for  the  lowest  cost. 
The  Southern  Bell  and  South  Central 
Bell  telephone  systems  are  among  the 
most  up-to-date  anywhere. 

These  advanced  systems,  al- 
ready functioning,  are  an  assurance 
that  BellSouth  will  not  have  to  play 
catch-up  to  compete.  We  anticipate 
that  our  customer  base  will  continue  to 
grow  and  we  are  ready  to  meet  cus- 
tomer needs  with  advanced  technology. 

PIONEERING  TECHNOLOGY  FOR 
THE  NEW  INFORMATION  AGE. 

BellSouth  is  already  out  in  front.  Our 
modern  telecommunications  systems 
are  leading  the  way  into  the  Informa- 
tion Age.  Our  region  has  pioneered  a 
host  of  the  more  significant  technologi- 
cal trials  AT&T  has  conducted  in  the 
past  1 5  years.  In  every  area  of  tele- 
communications technology,  from  fiber 
optics  and  energy  management  to 


home-based  video  information  sys- 
tems, BellSouth  has  a  head  start. 

For  example,  in  Miami,  Florida, 
we  provided  the  fiber  optics  system  for 
high-speed  communications  linking 
businesses  in  the  financial  district. 

In  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  our 
telephone  system  has  helped  power 
and  gas  companies  monitor  energy 
use  and  read  gas  and  electric  meters 
in  customers'  homes. 

In  southern  Florida,  our  Local 
Area  Data  Transport  (LADT)  system  is 
part  of  the  first  fully-commercial  videotext 
service  in  the  nation.  A  modified  televi- 
sion set  and  a  terminal  communicate 
with  a  central  computer,  providing  news 
reports,  banking  services,  teleshopping 
and  other  information  to  viewers  at 
home  or  the  office. 

BellSouth  technology  opens  the  home 

and  office  to  the  Information  Age. 
Teleshopping,  telebankmg,  electronic 
mail  and  the  "paperless  environment" 
are  becoming  realities  for  our  customers. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  remarkable  Information  Age  has 
begun.  At  BellSouth  we  welcome  it 
with  enthusiasm  and  optimism  and  we 
eagerly  accept  the  challenge  and  the 
opportunities  it  offers.  With  the 
strengths  of  our  resources  and  skilled 
management,  our  high-growth  loca- 
tion, and  our  headstart  in  telecommu- 
nications technology,  we  firmly  believe 
that  we  are  the  right  company  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

BELLSOUTH 


©1983.  BellSouth  Corporation 


ONTIAC  6000  STE 


AN  ELOQUENT  REBUTTAL  TO  THOSE  WHO  THINK  DRIVER'S 
SEDANS  ARE  THE  PRIVATE  DOMAIN  OF  EUROPE 

In  just  one  year,  the  Pontiac  6000  STE  has  established  an  enviable  reputation  as 
a  genuine  performance  sedan  and  one  of  America's  best  all-around  cars.  And 
now,  according  to  some  of  the  toughest  automotive  critics  in  the  world,  the 
Pontiac  6000  STE  can  be  considered  a  legitimate  competitor  to  some  of  the 
best  that  Europe  has  to  offer 

"Sound  the  trumpets  and  wave  Old  Glory;  at  last  you  can  buy  a 
made  in  America  machine  that  will  match  fenders  with  the  best  of 
the  Black  Forest:'  -Don  Sherman,  Car  and  Driver  July  1983 
For  1984,  the  Pontiac  6000  STE  is  even  more  refined,  improved  and 

technically  advanced.  The  new 
6000  STE  features  beautiful 
electronic  instrumentation 
with  a  digital  speedometer 
and  analog  tachometer.  And,  keeping  with  its  most  serious  nature, 
the  Pontiac  6000  STE  is  equipped  with  power  four-wheel  disc  brakes 

For  people  on  a  constant  quest  to  find  the  ultimate  in  status, 
the  Pontiac  6000  STE  may  not  fit  their  shallow  requirements. 
But  for  people  who  consider  spending  the  equivalent  of  a  small 
house  to  get  a  flashy  hood  ornament  utterly  ridiculous,  the 
6000  STE  provides  a  most  rational  alternative.  The  Pontiac 
6000  STE  is  America's  performance  sedan.  And  Pontiac  has 
managed  to  teach  the  Europeans  a  lesson  in  world-class 
value.*  Test-drive  one  at  your  Pontiac  dealer  today. 

•Pontiac  6000  STE  SI 4,437 00  Manufacturer's  Suggested  Retail 
Price  including  dealer  prep  Taxes,  license,  destination  charges 
and  optional  equipment  additional. 


The  Up  &  Comers 

successful  effort  it  has  been.  The 
Irn  of  the  G.I.  Joe  doll  offers  a  case 
pint.  "The  fighting  man  from  head 
oe"  was  introduced  in  1964  but 

yanked  off  the  market  about  a 
ide  later  when  rising  oil  prices 
sted  the  cost  of  Joe's  plastic  parts, 
ltroduced  last  year,  the  $2.87  doll 
junted  for  38%  of  Hasbro's  $138 
lion  in  sales. 

he  result:  Over  the  past  three 
rs,  Hasbro  has  earned  a  21%  return 
:quity  on  debt  that  equaled  17%  of 
il  capital.  Between  1977  and  1979 
company  earned  just  a  7%  return 


jlug  in  security  blanket 

ou  are  prepared  to  make  a  major 
>resentation  to  your  boss.  You 
iw  your  stuff.  You  have  a  great 
ning  joke.  But  the  boss  has  the 
ntion  span  of  a  gnat.  He  suffers 
s  not  gladly,  and  he's  not  particu- 
y  fond  of  bright  underlings  such  as 
.  What  to  do? 

James  Johnson  has  his  way,  you'll 
suit  his  computer  program.  You'll 
I  in  one  of  his  $250  disks,  punch 
wers  to  a  bunch  of  true-or-false 
stions  dealing  with  the  relation- 
)  between  you  and  your  boss,  and 
t  a  few  seconds  for  a  six-page 
itout  packed  with  advice  such  as: 
he  boss]  can  be  a  difficult  person  to 
along  with.  He  is  often  agitated 
frequently  seeks  more  stimula- 
i.  It  will  be  in  your  interest  to  offer 
i  the  structure  he  needs.  Don't  at- 
ipt  to  argue  him  down.  When  he 
igrees  with  you,  don't  stand  in 
r  own  way  by  forcing  a  showdown, 
ou  will  lose." 

)hnson,  a  Ph.D.  in  clinical  psy- 
logy,  is  chief  executive  of  Hu- 
ll Edge  Software,  a  privately  held 
i  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  He  was  one 
the  founders  of  Psych  Systems, 
,  which  sells  a  computerized 
gram  to  help  psychologists  ana- 
:  patients.  (See  Forbes,  Apr.  25) 
nson  left  Psych  to  start  Human 
;e  after  venture  capitalists  who 
invested  in  Psych  Systems  took 
trol.  He  still  owns  around  7.5% 
the  Psych  Systems  stock,  worth 
ut  $760,000. 

/ith  Human  Edge,  he  is  trying  for  a 
and  winner  in  psychological  com- 
er programs.  He  thinks  his  pro- 
ms will  appeal  to  high-achieving 
porate  types  interested  in  any  ad- 
tage  they  can  get  in  dealing  with 
ployers,  employees  and  customers, 
ut  remember  GIGO — garbage  in, 
bage  out.  The  more  realistically  a 


on  equity,  and  debt  was  twice  as  high. 
(See  Forbes,  May  25,  1981.) 

This  year  Hasbro  will  post  records. 
Through  the  first  nine  months,  sales 
rose  36%,  to  $144  million,  and  earn- 
ings 59%,  to  $8.7  million.  The  stock 
market  has  taken  note.  Hasbro's 
shares  traded  for  3  times  earnings  in 
1981.  The  multiple  has  since  risen  to 
14.  Hasbro  took  advantage  of  its  rising 
stock  price  and  sold  1 .6  million  shares 
of  its  stock  to  Warner  (troubled 
Atari's  parent)  for  $16  million  and 
Warner's  moneylosing  Knickerbocker 
Toy  Co.  The  relative  strength  of  the 
companies  can  be  seen  in  the  terms  of 
the  deal.  While  the  sale  to  Warner 
represents  38%  of  the  shares  out- 


program  user  evaluates  himself  and 
his  colleague  or  customer,  the  more 
realistically  the  program  outlines  a 
strategy  for  dealing  with  him.  In  that 
case,  however,  the  program  amounts 
to  little  more  than  an  electronic  secu- 
rity blanket  that  tells  you  pretty 
much  what,  through  your  inputs,  you 
have  already  figured  out  for  yourself. 
If  you  evaluate  yourself  or  your  col- 
league inaccurately,  the  result  may 
merely  be  electronic  garbage,  and  the 
advice  offered  may  lead  you  to  pursue 
a  disastrous  course  of  action. 

Johnson  comes  close  to  conceding 
as  much.  "We  are  assuming  that  the 
person  [using  the  program)  is  in  touch 
with  reality,"  Johnson  says.  "If  he  is 
out  of  touch,  this  will  not  bring  him 
back.  But  what  this  does  is  give  you  a 
tailored  strategy.  This  really  is  com- 
mon sense.  What  this  says  is  that  if 
you  are  a  real  compulsive  guy  and  I 


standing,  Hasbro  insisted  and  got 
Warner  to  agree  that  the  Hassenfeid 
family  will  control  the  voting  rights 

Hasbro  will  use  the  cash  to  diversi- 
fy, but  not  flashily  In  August  Hasbi  > 
paid  $13  million  for  Glenco  Infants 
Items,  Inc  .,  the  world's  largest  bib  pro- 
ducer. Glenco  also  makes  Tommee 
Tippee,  the  spill-proof  cup  that  is  the 
first  cup  many  children  learn  to  use. 
"What  better  way  to  get  people  to  our 
products  than  to  start  talking  to  the 
parents  at  the  time  of  their  child's 
birth?"  Hassenfeid  asks. 

Dolls,  bibs  and  baby  cups.  How  une- 
lectronic  can  you  get?  Well,  that's  Has 
senfeld's  way.  And  as  the  nuinbeis 
attest,  it  is  working. — Jinny  St.  Guar 


am  a  real  impulsive  guy  and  I  say, 
'Hurry  up,  hurry  up,  buy,'  you  are  not 
going  to  buy." 

Presumably,  Johnson  hopes  his  cus- 
tomers are  impulsive — and  willing  to 
fork  over  $250  for  even  a  slight  hu- 
man edge. — P.B.B. 


The  hunter  who  looks 
like  the  game 

Sitting  in  his  Anaheim,  Calif,  of- 
fice, Steve  Toth,  president  of  Pa- 
cific Scientific  Co.,  has  a  lot  on  his 
mind.  For  years  now,  Pacific  has  en- 
joyed smooth  sailing,  but  now  Toth 
rattles  off  the  facts  that  worry  him. 
Each  share  of  stock  in  his  company, 
which  makes  mechanical  shock  ab- 
sorbers used  to  cushion  the  pipes  in 
nuclear  power  plants,  is  backed  by  $8 
in  cash.  But  the  stock,  which  traded  at 
39  five  months  ago,  has  dropped  to  18. 


National  Westminster.  The  Action  Bar 

In  the  biggest  international  banking 
centre  it  towers  above  the  rest. 


National  Westminster's  network  of 
3,200  branches  is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  bank  in  Britain. 

So  perhaps  it's  not  surprising  that 
we  also  rank  among  the  biggest  banks 
in  the  world. 

There's  only  one  way  a  bank  can 
grow  like  that.  By  providing  customers 
with  an  unparalleled  wealth  of  know-how 


and  initiative. On  demand.We  belie1 
no  other  bank  can  take  wiser  or  m» 
decisive  action  on  your  behalf.  And 
believe  no  other  bank  can  make  a  be 
claim  to  be  "The  Action  Bank'! 

If  you'd  like  to  test  that  claim  sim 
contact  the  manager  of  our  nearest  ol 
We're  big  enough  to  take  it  and 
on  it. 
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Pacific  Scientific  Chairman  Steve  Toth 

"We  never  wanted  to  become  a  slave  to  the  snubber." 


The  Up  &  Comers 


Is  Toth  worried  about  a  takeover? 
"Damn  right,"  he  says. 

The  irony  is  that  Toth  himself,  for 
five  years,  has  vainly  sought  an  acqui- 
sition. Any  takeover  target  must  sat- 
isfy a  condition,  however:  that  it  per- 
form nearly  as  well  as  Toth's  own 
Pacific  has  performed.  Such  are  hard 
to  find.  Toth's  shock  absorbers, 
known  in  the  business  as  snubbers, 
have  helped  Pacific  earn  a  29.8%  aver- 
age return  on  equity  on  little  debt. 
Pacific  has  appeared  consistently  on 
Forbes'  yearly  list  of  the  best,  small 
up-and-coming  companies  in  Amer- 
ica. Pacific's  patents  protect  it  from 
real  competition.  Pacific  even  profit- 
ed from  the  accident  at  the  Three 
Mile  Island  nuclear  power  plant, 
which  sent  utilities  scampering  for 
products  to  make  their  plants  safer. 

But  that  accident  also  halted  all  au- 
thorizations for  new  U.S.  nuclear 
power  plants.  And  the  default  on  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem (WPPSS)  bonds  issued  to  finance 
an  enormous  nuclear  project  may  en- 
sure that  no  more  plants  are  built  for 
quite  a  while.  As  a  result,  Toth's 
snubber  orders  dwindled  to  $1.1  mil- 
lion last  quarter,  halving  the  backlog 


of  orders  to  $11  million.  Pacific's 
shares  fell  from  34  to  19%  in  the  three 
trading  days  following  Toth's  an- 
nouncement that  the  bottom  had  fall- 
en out  of  the  snubber  market. 

Toth,  38,  who  took  over  Pacific  in 
1976,  when  it  was  a  sleepy  builder  of 
industrial  furnaces,  and  turned  it  into 
a  manufacturer  of  precision  parts,  in- 
dignantly complains  that  Wall  Street 
has  overreacted.  Third-quarter  net  is 
up  27%  from  1982,  he  says. 

Pacific  has  diversified  a  bit,  with 
the  purchase  of  three  tiny  electronics 
and  mechanical  components  compa- 
nies in  recent  years.  Toth  says  sales, 
with  help  from  the  economy,  should 
remain  steady  in  1984  and  earnings 
should  drop  by  no  more  than  15%. 
But  that  projection,  rosy  under  the 
circumstances,  relies  on  a  fourfold 
profit  increase  from  a  new  instru- 
ments division,  which  sells  $45,000- 
per-unit  computerized  color-match- 
ing devices  to  paint  mixers.  This  year 
it  will  contribute  just  6%  of  earnings, 
one-tenth  of  the  snubbers'  contribu- 
tion to  earnings. 

"We  never  wanted  to  become  a 
slave  to  the  snubber,"  Toth  says. 
"We've  been  looking  for  a  company 
that  has  a  major  share  of  its  industry, 
with  good  management,  prime  tech- 
nology and  20%  annual  growth."  All, 


of  course,  at  an  affordable  price.  Tj 
is  squeamish  about  buying  in  a  m 
ket  where  multiples  on  the  flaw! 
jewels  he  wants  far  exceed  the 
ratio — 11  times  earnings — that  Pa! 
ic  now  commands.  "By  the  time  } 
write  off  the  goodwill,"  Toth  si 
with  obvious  distaste  of  past  acqui 
tion  candidates,  "you're  not  gettin 
good  enough  return  on  your  inve 
ment."  Small  wonder  Toth  has  be 
looking  for  years. 

Should  he  find  a  jewel,  Toth  c 
afford  to  buy.  Pacific  sold  $30  milli 
in  convertible  debentures  (conversi 
price,  38;  interest,  7V4%)  when 
stock  was  at  33  last  April.  He 
come  close  to  acquisitions.  A  year  4 
Pacific  decided  to  buy  5%  of  Milt 
Roy,  Inc.,  a  Florida  pumpmaker  tlj 
should  do  $67  million  worth  of  bu 
ness  this  year.  But  Toth  backed 
when  Milton  Roy  manageme 
threatened  a  fight.  More  receni 
Toth  canceled  a  $100  million  acqui 
tion  just  two  days  before  final  pape 
were  to  be  signed.  Richard  Plat,  ch 
financial  officer,  says  only,  "Parts  ol 
just  didn't  fit." 

Something  better  fit  soon.  Oth( 
wise  Toth,  a  former  ITT  executh 
might  find  himself  working  in  a  brai 
new  job  as  somebody  else's  divisii 
head. — Michael  Cieply 


u 


Kidder,  Peabody 
ffers  you  a  brokerage 

account  that 
aves  you  time  while 
earning  you  money. 

We  thought  of  the  Kidder,  Peabody 
Premium  Account  so  you  could  think 
about  other  things.  The  Premium 
Account  automatically  collects  all 
dividends,  interest,  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  securities  and  maturing  bonds, 
and  credits  them  to  you. 

At  the  same  time,  it's  earning 
money,  because  all  available  cash  is 
invested  at  money  market  rates  in  the 
Kidder,  Peabody  Premium  Account 
Fund.  Amounts  meeting  the  appli- 


cable minimums  also  can  be  invested 
in  the  Kidder,  Peabody  Tax-Exempt 
Money  Fund  or  the  Kidder,  Peabody 
Government  Money  Fund. 

As  a  Premium  Account  client, 
you'll  have  free  checkwriting  privileges 
and  a  Visa  in  Gold  Card,  both  giving 
instant  access  to  your  account's  entire 
margin  value.  Cash  may  be  borrowed 
through  your  account  at  a  rate  usually 
significantly  below  consumer  loan 
rates.  And  your  account  is  protected 
with  up  to  $10  million  of  coverage. 

Every  month  your  easy-to-read 
statement  gives  you  a  convenient 
and  reliable  source  of  information  for 
tax  records.  With  all  the  convenience 
that  the  Premium  Account  offers,  there's 
an  important  element  that  sets  it  apart 


from  other  money  management 
accounts-your  Kidder,  Peabody 
registered  representative,  a  skilled 
professional,  adept  at  helping  you 
maximize  your  money. 

Ask  for  a  detailed  brochure 
and  prospectus  containing  complete 
information  on  the  Premium  Account, 
including  charges  and  expenses  Read 
the  prospectus  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money.  We  think  you'll 
find  no  better  way  to  make  the  most 
of  your  time.  And  money 

H3K  Kidder,  Peabody 

INCORPORATED 
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Technolog 


When  it's  gusto  time,  and  you  re  having 
more  than  one,  there's  nothing  better  than 
a  cold  bottle  of  malt,  dextrose  syrup,  modi- 
fied hop  extracts,  amyloglucosidase  and 
potassium  metabisulfite 


Technobrew 


By  Robert  H.  Bork  Jr. 


Ax  Pabst  Brewing  Co.'s  Mil- 
waukee plant,  brewers  begin 
beach  day  by  nodding  to  a 
stained-glass  portrait  of  King  Gam- 
bnnus,  the  patron  saint  of  the  sacred 
suds,  who  watches  over  the  plant's  six 
15,000-gallon  copper  brew  kettles. 
But  there  is  more  nostalgia  than  mys- 
ticism to  the  ritual  nowadays.  The 
beer  barons  of  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis, 
Detroit  and  elsewhere  use  the  latest 
enzyme  and  genetic  technologies 
these  days. 

Granted,  it  is  the  perceived  values 
of  purity  and  naturalness  that  move 
the  product  off  the  shelves:  "pure 
Rocky  Mountain  spring  water"  or 
"the  land  of  sky-blue  waters."  That 
perhaps  explains  why  Anheuser- 
Busch  likes  to  tout  its  "beechwood 
aging"  process,  when  that  is  nothing 
more  than  dumping  wood  chips 
washed  in  baking  soda  into  the  beer 
during  storage. 

Most  of  that  naturalness  is  a  matter 
of  mystique.  Pabst  uses  Milwaukee 
city  water  from  Lake  Michigan,  and 
Anheuser-Busch's  St.  Louis  brewery 


uses  city  water  from  the  Missouri 
River.  In  fact,  most  brewers  take 
whatever  water  is  available  and 
chemically  modify  it. 

In  the  50  years  since  Prohibition, 
the  industry  has  transformed  itself 
from  hundreds  of  local  breweries  to  a 
handful  of  giants  and  a  shrinking 
number  of  regionals.  To  do  that,  brew- 
ing has  had  to  employ  increasingly 
sophisticated  technology.  More  than 
the  brewmasters,  it's  now  chemists 
and  microbiologists  who  control  the 
process.  They  juggle  amounts  and 
types  of  ingredients  and  adjust  tem- 
peratures; they  use  computerized  con- 


Edited  by  Stephen  Kindel 

trol  panels  to  blend  brews  precise! 
or,  in  some  cases,  employ  chemi 
additives,  enzymes  and  colorings. 

That's  because  brewing  is  both  I 
bor-  and  capital-intensive.  Anythj 
technology  can  do  to  speed  up  i 
brewing  process,  or  to  allow  for  I 
substitution  of  cheaper  materials,  i 
mediately  translates  into  more  barr 
shipped  without  building  additicq 
brewing  capacity,  and  better  margi 
for  the  six  brewers  that  now  sell 
of  all  U.S.  beer. 

According  to  Jack  Daniel,  technii 
director  of  brewing  at  Pabst,  technol 
gy  has  a  growing  effect  at  every  step! 
the  eight-stage  brewing  process:  maj 
ing,  mashing,  brewing,  fermenting, 
gering,  carbonating,  pasteurizing  a 
packaging. 

In  the  malting  stage,  grain  is  soak 
in  water  and  allowed  to  germinate, 
order  to  unbind  amylase,  the  enzyrj 
that  converts  starch  into  sugar  wh|| 
beer  is  cooked.  Originally,  beer  w 
made  entirely  from  barley  rruji 
which  is  a  natural  source  of  amylaj 
But  large  U.S.  commercial  brewa 
also  use  cheaper  grains,  such  as  ril 
and  corn  grits,  which  contain  no  am 


What's  in  your  beer? 

The  Germans  are  content  to  brew  their 
beer  from  barley,  hops,  yeast  and  water, 
in  small  batches.  But  American  beer  is 
big  business,  and  that's  where  technolo- 
gy comes  in.  Brewing  beer  successful- 
ly in  15,000-gallon  batches  requires  the 
scientist's  bag  of  tricks.  Microbiolo- 
gists accelerate  fermentation  from  nine 
days  iv  three,  using  a  variety  of  addi- 
tives ana  processing  aids.  But  all  those 
extra  ingredients  often  add  up  to  some- 
thing less,  in  bland  taste. 


Anheuser-Busch 


Budweiser 

Water 
Barley  malt 
Rice 

Imported  and 

domestic  hops 
Yeast 
Tannin* 


Budweiser 

Light 

Water 
Barley  malt 
Rice 

Imported  and 
domestic  hops 
Yeast 
Tannin* 


Michelob 

Water' 
Yeast 

Barley  malt 
Rice 

Imported  hops 
Tannin* 


Micbelob 

Light 

Water 
Yeast 

Barley  malt 
Rice 

Imported  hops 
Tannin* 


Coors 


Coots 
Banquet 

Water 
Barley  malt 
Rice 
Refined 

cornstarch 
Imported  a 

domestic  I 
Yeast 


*  Tannin,  or  tannic  acid,  largely  filtered  from  final  product 


iknd  make  a  lighter  beer.  No  prob- 
JThere  is  enough  amylase  in  the 
|y  malt  to  convert  the  rice  and 

starches  to  sugar,  too. 
per  grains  and  enzymes  are  all 
fed  together  in  the  mash  stage, 
(pent  grains  are  filtered  out  and 
resulting  liquid,  called  wort,  is 
led,  along  with  a  few  ounces  of 

per  barrel.  The  hops  give  the  beer 
liintly  bitter  flavor,  and  stop  the 
line  conversion  of  starch  to  sugar. 
I;  the  wort  is  cooled  and  filtered, 
'he  spent  hops  strained  out,  brew- 
dd  their  own  strains  of  yeast  to 
•ert  the  sugars  to  alcohol  and  car- 
Jioxide. 

ie  next  step,  lagering — from  La- 
which  is  German  for  storage — 
vs  the  yeast  to  settle  out,  after 
th  the  beer  is  again  filtered.  To 
f  its  beer,  Pabst  and  Anheuser- 
h  pump  diatomaceous  earth — the 
lized  residue  of  one-celled  crea- 
;  that  lived  millions  of  years 
-into  vats  to  soak  up  the  excess 
t  and  proteins.  The  beer  is  then 
ed  or  canned  and  pasteurized. 
2wing  is  hard  enough,  but  brew- 
in  15,000-gallon  lots  requires  a 
rethinking  of  the  process.  The 
it:  high-gravity  brewing,  that  is, 
ing  concentrated  beer.  The  pro- 
was  first  developed  during  World 
II  by  Carling  O'Keefe  Ltd.  In  the 
decade  it  has  spread  to  every  ma- 
rewer.  Beer  is  fermented  and  la- 


King  Gambrinus  and  Pctl>st  brew  kettles 
Never  mind  the  mysticism. 

gered  at  about  25%  higher  concentra- 
tion than  the  finished  beer.  Before 
packaging,  purified  water,  rid  of  its 
oxygen  and  then  carbonated,  is  added. 
"People  began  to  realize  they  were 
spending  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  time  [and 
money]  storing  water,"  says  Pabst's 
Daniel.  Lest  they  be  accused  of  "wa- 
tering" their  beer,  however,  brewers 
call  the  process  "adjustment." 

The  industry  also  has  found  that  by 
installing  stirring  mechanisms  in  the 


fermenter  and  raising  the  tempera- 
ture, fermentation  periods  can  be 
shortened  from  about  nine  days  to 
three  or  four.  To  expedite  the  lagering 
process,  brewers  use  a  variety  of 
methods  to  clear  yeast  and  proteins. 
Jacobson  calls  them  "chemical 
crutches."  Some,  like  Stroh,  use  pa- 
pain, an  enzyme  from  papaya  that 
breaks  down  proteins.  Anheuser- 
Busch  uses  tannin.  To  avoid  the  stig- 
ma of  using  additives,  other  brewers, 
like  Pabst,  employ  silica  gel,  a  pro- 
cessing aid  to  which  proteins  cling 
because  of  opposite  electrostatic 
charges.  Silica  gel  is  completely  fil- 
tered out  of  the  finished  beer.  It 
makes  a  big  difference.  Coors,  which 
uses  none  of  these  methods,  lagers  its 
beers  from  45  to  60  days.  Pabst,  in 
contrast,  ages  its  beer  just  two  weeks. 

Brewing  beer  faster  would  be  point- 
less without  high-speed  bottling.  Bot- 
tling lines  today  can  fill  1,800  bottles 
a  minute.  To  reduce  the  amount  of 
flavor-destroying  oxygen  that  gets 
into  beer  during  bottling,  one  brewery 
opted  for  a  wide-mouth  bottle.  The 
resulting  large  aperture  on  Mickey's 
Big  Mouth  brewed  by  G.  Heileman 
has  become  a  major  part  of  its  adver- 
tising. Other  breweries  hit  the  bottle 
mechanically  or  sonically  to  cause  it 
to  foam  before  capping  to  expel  air. 
Stroh's  uses  isoascorbate,  which  pre- 
vents bad-tasting  fatty  acids  that  form 
with  exposure  to  oxygen. 
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obsen,  Ox'mtcal  AcJi/tttivs  in  Booze,  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest. 

Technology 


So  much  fancy  technology,  howev- 
er, begets  its  own  problems.  In  the 
mid-1960s  some  brewers  added  cobalt 
sulfate  to  their  beers  to  build  better 
foam.  The  chemical  was  blamed  for 


the  heart  attack  deaths  of  about  two 
dozen  persons  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
before  it  was  outlawed. 

A  decade  later,  Schlitz  nearly  col- 
lapsed because  of  backfired  technolo- 
gy. Schlitz,  in  order  to  make  a  lighter 
beer,  reduced  the  percentage  of  malt  it 
used.  When  it  did  that,  it  had  to  add  a 
foam  aid,  a  kind  of  molecular  scaffold- 
ing that  helps  a  beer  retain  a  head 
longer.  Customers  didn't  like  the 


change  of  formula.  Nor  were 
pleased  when  a  proteolytic  enz 
used  to  prevent  the  beer  from  cl 
ing  when  chilled  actually  caus< 
haze  to  form  in  the  bottle. 

What's  next  in  brewing  technoli 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  engi 
brewing  yeasts  genetically  to  th( 
quirements  of  the  individual  brei 
Making  light  beer  often  employs 
addition  of  amyloglucosidase,  an 


Brew  it  yourself 


What  drives  a  man  to  brew  his  own  beer?  Some 
home  brewers  are  purists:  They  want  beer  without 
the  additives  in  commercial  brands.  And  some  are 
what  Scott  Birdwell,  owner  of  Houston's  DeFalco's 
Wine  Sellers  (which  does  $60,000  yearly  in  beermaking 
supplies),  calls  "survivalists:  They're  out  of  work  and 
it's  less  expensive."  Not  counting  capital  costs,  you 
can  brew  the  equivalent  of  a  connoisseur's  $5  six-pack 
at  home  for  under  $2. 

Forbes  visited  the  kitchen-brewery  of  DeFalco's  best 
customer,  George  Clarkson,  who  is  a  little  of  both 
kinds.  Clarkson  is  a  27-year-old  Exxon  geologist  whose 
beer  placed  third  in  this  year's  national  home  brew 
contest  in  Nashville,  Term.  A  native  West  Virginian, 
Clarkson  worked  up  a  thirst  for  heavier  beers  denied  by 
his  home  state's  3.2%  maximum  alcohol  level.  Now  he 
brews  6% -to-7% -strength  beer  in  Houston,  using 
equipment  that  includes  a  stainless-steel  beer  keg  for  a 
caldron,  a  suitably  adapted  gas  jet  for  a  cooling-water 
connection,  a  secondhand,  5-gallon  water  bottle,  a  plas- 
tic wastebasket  with  a  hole  near  the  bottom,  and  yards 
of  tubing. 

Like  many  home  brewers,  as  well  as  some  commer- 
cial ones,  Clarkson  eschews  brewing's  first  step,  con- 


verting barley  into  malt.  Instead,  he  buys  prepared  mal 
grains  at  about  $2  per  pound.  But  Clarkson  then  goe; 
through  the  laborious  process  of  turning  the  malt  hue 
mash,  extracting  the  wort  and  boiling  the  hops  in  it 
Lazy  brewers  can  forego  all  these  steps  and  start  with 
cans  of  prepared  wort  called  malt-extract  syrup,  bui 
serious  brewers  say  this  is  like  baking  a  wedding  cake 
from  a  mix. 

Clarkson  cools  his  wort  in  40  feet  of  coiled  coppei 
tubing,  retrieved  from  a  broom  closet  that  doubles  as ; 
"beer  museum,"  where  dusty  bottles  of  bygone  brews 
line  the  shelves.  Finally,  the  wort  is  siphoned  into 
large  jug,  yeast  is  added  and  an  airlock  is  corked  on  top; 
The  beer  will  be  ready  to  bottle  in  a  week  to  a  month] 
Total  cost  for  five  gallons:  $14.19. 

Home  brewing  was  illegal  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  until 
1979 — Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Utah  still  forbid  it. 
But  in  other  states,  it  is  now  legal  to  brew  up  to  10Q 
gallons  a  year  per  adult  in  a  household.  Although! 
Clarkson  has  enough  hops  in  his  freezer  to  hit  the( 
limit,  he  has  never  made  that  much  because  brewing 
the  way  he  does  is  so  time-consuming.  "There's  no  way] 
I  can  brew  enough  to  keep  up  with  my  consumption," 
he  says.  Prosit! — Jessica  Greenbaum 


GC  home  foam-.  Master  home  brewer  George  Clarkson  heats  malt  in  water,  strains  it  (A),  adds  hops  (B),  skims  the  wort  after 
boiling  ( C),  then  siphons  it  (D),  through  a  cooler  (E),  into  a  jug  with  yeast.  TJie  result,  a  batch  he  calls  Boss  Ale  (F).  Does  he 
drink  much  beer  at  home?  "Not  as  much  as  I  drink  away  from  home. " 


'We'll  need  M  OS/VLSI  chips  for  our  microcomputers. 
They'll  have  to  be  custom  designed  to  help  maintain  our 
proprietary  position  in  the  market.  Plus  we'll  need 
ROM's  up  to  128K  bits,  and  for  some  systems,  up  to  256K. 
I  was  thinking  of  American  Microsystems.  Aren't  they  part 
of  another  electronics  company  now?" 


'Gould." 


Gould  is  concentrating  its  interrelated  technologies  and  products  in  six  rapidly  expanding 
electronics  markets:  high-performance  32-bit  minicomputers,  factory  automation,  test  and 
measurement,  medical  instrumentation,  defense  systems,  and  electronic  components  and 
materials.  Over  the  next  decade,  these  worldwide 
markets  should  outpace  the  rest  of  the  electronics 
industry.  For  more  information  about  our  growth 
strategy,  write:  Gould  Inc.,  Department  A, 
10  Gould  Center.  Rolling  Meadows,  IL  60008. 
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The  world's 

smallest 

Marathon. 


Finally,  there's  a  copier  that's; 
rugged  as  it  is  compact.  Intrc 
ing  the  Xerox  1020  Marathon  i 

It's  just  17"  square  by  in 
yet  it's  equipped  with  features 
expect  to  find  only  in  a  big  co] 

For  instance,  the  Xerox  101 
five  contrast  settings  for  coloi 
problem  originals,  so  linewoi 
won't  break  up,  solid  areas  si 
solid  and  different  shades  of! 
writing,  light  pencil,  green  an 
inks  and  yellow  crayon  get  ck 
copied. 

And  the  Xerox 
1020  copier  only4 
takes  35  seconds 
to  warm  up. 
After  that,  all  it ' 
takes  is  7  sec- 
onds until  you 1 
get  your  first 
copy. 

But  what  |  mxm 
really  makes  the 


XEROX 

-11171 

XEROX 

-ini 

_~  XEROX 
XEROX 
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Xerox  1020  a  Marathon  is  hov 
it's  been  designed  to  run. 

The  1020  copier's  powerful 
microprocessor  and  other 
advanced  electronics  have  gre 
reduced  the  need  for  moving] 


XEROX 


can  break  down.  And  every 
of  the  1020  copier's  major 
ponents  has  had  to  pass  an 
recedented  array  of  stress  tests, 
ut  one  feature  the  Xerox  1020 
athon  copier  doesn't  share 
big  copiers  is  a  big  price.  In 
at  under  $1,800,  the  1020  is 
owest-priced  copier  Xerox 
introduced. 

11  of  which  makes  it  a  copier 
:an  afford  in  the  short  run 


while  it  works  for  the  long  run. 

The  Xerox  1020  Marathon  cop- 
ier. Built  to  shatter  the  record  for 
endurance. 


For  more  information,  call  8(H>M8-5888,  operator  tt>2.  or  your  local  Xerox  office,  or  mail  in  this 
coupon:  Xerox  Corp.,  Box  24,  Rochester.  New  York  14692. 

□  Please  have  a  sales  representative  contact  me.    □  Please  send  me  more  information. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZJP 

PHONE 

662 

153  12-5-83 

Currently  available  in  selected  LIS.  cities. 

XEROX®.  Marathon  and  1020 are  trademarksof  XEROX  CORPORATION 
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zyme  from  the  fungus  Aspergillus  ni- 
ger,  to  break  down  the  unfermentable 
carbohydrate  dextrin  into  ferment- 
able sugars.  To  beat  criticism  about 
additives,  scientists  are  trying  to  syn- 
thesize a  yeast  strain  that  will  make 
its  own  enzymes. 

Is  a  man-made  yeast  "natural"  or 
"synthetic"?  If  those  genetic  engi- 
neers succeed,  then  the  battle  over 
whose  beer  is  most  natural  will  have 
just  begun. 


Clean  machines 

All  those  millions  of  IBM  PCs  and 
PCjrs,  Apples  and  Commodores, 
Tandys  and  TIs  in  homes  and  offices 
all  over  the  country,  have  one  thing  in 
common:  disk  drives.  Cheap  disk 
drives,  almost  as  much  as  any  other 
single  component,  made  low-cost  mi- 
crocomputers feasible.  They  made 
possible  the  famous  floppy  disk,  and 
thus  an  inexpensive,  portable  and  rel- 
atively trouble-free  source  of  expand- 
able memory.  And  while  some  com- 
puter users  complain  that  floppies 
have  their  limits,  most  are  sufficient- 
ly happy  with  their  disk  drives  to 
make  Tandon,  Shugart  Associates  and 
Seagate  Technologies — drive  manu- 
facturers all — big  winners  in  the  com- 
puter boom. 

But  the  disk  drive  is  also  the  Achil 
les'  heel  of  a  microcomputer.  Any  dirt 
or  dust  particles  that  come  between 


the  head  of  the  floppy  disk  drive  and 
the  magnetic  media — the  particles  of 
iron  or  chrome  oxide  that  store  infor- 
mation— cause  a  "head  crash,"  the  lit- 
eral scraping  off  of  information  from 
the  disk.  This  problem  is  even  more 
crucial  in  the  high-density  Winches- 
ter technology  hard  disks  now  replac- 
ing floppies  in  many  microcomputers. 
Consider:  In  order  to  cram  ever  more 
information  onto  their  disks,  disk- 
makers  like  Maxell,  Ampex  and  Me- 
morex  have  to  make  the  magnetic 
particles  on  the  disk  surface  ever 
smaller.  That,  in  turn,  forces  Win- 
chester makers  to  lower  the  height  at 
which  the  magnetic  head  travels 
above  the  disk.  Because  of  the  higher 
speeds  and  magnetic  density  of  the 
Winchester,  the  head  has  to  float 
across  the  face  of  the  disk  on  a  cush- 
ion of  air. 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  computers, 
when  magnetic  memories  were  first 
coming  into  use,  the  head  rode  about 
200-  to  300-millionths  of  an  inch 
above  the  disk.  Now,  with  the  de- 
mand for  denser  memory  and  higher 
access  speed,  this  "fly  height"  is  only 
about  one-tenth  of  that.  But  in  the 
real  world,  even  with  Winchester 
drives  sealed  in  boxes,  computer  users 
dirty  up  their  disks  with  dust,  human 
hair,  smoke,  particles  or  even  finger- 
prints that  are  higher  above  the  disk 
surface  than  that.  The  result  is  lots  of 
crashed  disks,  and  very  dissatisfied 
computer  users. 

Enter  C.  Paul  Davis  and  Perfect- 
Data  Corp.  Davis,  a  50-year-old  veter- 
an of  the  computer  industry,  goes  all 
the  way  back  to  the  first  Univac  com- 
puter in  1956.  He  first  tackled  the 


problem  of  dirty  disks  while  he 
working  for  Burroughs.  (Davis  an 
partner  had  built  a  machine  to  re-l 
computer  printer  ribbons  and  soldi 
company  that  produced  them,  1] 
Corp.,  to  Burroughs,  in  the  e< 
1970s.)  In  1976  Burroughs,  attempt 
to  expand  its  sales  in  mainframe  a 
puters,  was  trying  to  bring  them 
of  their  traditional  clean  room  ei 
ronment.  A  good  idea,  but  as  Di 
puts  it,  "they  were  going  from  roc 
cleaner  than  operating  theaters, 
putting  the  disk  out  on  the  of 
floor.  It  was  a  disaster." 

Davis'  solution  was  simple:  a  sel 
soft    polyurethane    cleaning  pj 
moistened  with  cleaning  fluid  t 
sponged  off  the  disk  regularly.  Wit 
a  year,  Innovative  Computer  Prj 
ucts,  the  predecessor  of  PerfectD; 
was  in  business.  Importantly, 
products  were  the  only  ones  appro1 
by  disk  manufacturers — crucial 
cause  if  you  don't  have  it,  "the  mai 
facturer  voids  the  warranty  on 
product,  and  you  then  have  a  v 
expensive  repair  bill."  As  it  is, 
average  cost  of  a  computer  service  o 
has  jumped  fivefold  in  the  last 
years,  from  $26  to  $128,  so  that  i 
maintenance  a  computer  owner  c 
safely  perform  for  himself  immedia 
ly  pays  off. 

It  also  pays  off  handsomely  for  P 
fectData.  The  company,  which  w» 
public  in  July,  will  do  about  $7  n 
lion  in  sales  this  year,  with  muchj 
its  growth  coming  in  the  burgeoru 
microcomputer  market.  Davis 
pects  little  competition  from  I 
hardware  manufacturers,  for  whc 
he  now  does  private  label  manuf. 


Like  flying  a  747  at  600 mph  at  2  feet  off  the  ground" 


Magnetic  oxide  Disk  substrate  (58mph  linear  speed) 


Computer  memory  heads  "fly"  on  a  cushion  of  air 
above  the  memory  disk  at  a  height  of  .0001  of  an  inch. 
That's  too  little  room  for  dust  particles,  smoke,  the  oils 


left  behind  from  fingerprints  or  even  hair.  The  need  to 
protect  and  clean  such  foreign  matter  from  the  disk 
surface  is  obvious — and,  for  PerfectData,  profitable. 
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IT  introduces  theTouch-a-Matics.  The  phones  that  remember. 


ie  new  Touch-a-matic  1600 
)hone  has  a  place  for  every- 
~).  Including  your  clients, 
can  store  15  telephone  num- 
i.  Even  long  distance  ones. 
d  you  can  reach  those 
omers  with  just  one  touch, 
id  if  the  client  you're  call- 
tappens  to  be  busy,  just 
s  Redial. 


There's  even  a  place  for 
emergency  numbers.  Police. 
Fire  Department.  And  doctor. 

With  its  advanced  technol- 
ogy the  Touch-a-matic  1600 
telephone  not  only  helps  you 
remember  numbers,  it  also 
helps  you  get  the  jump  on  the 
competition.  With  all  it  has 
going  for  it,  there's  bound  to 


be  a  place  in  your  place  for  a 
Touch-a-matic  telephone. 
We  set  the  standards. 


AT&T 


1983 


Now  at  AT&T  Phone  Centers,  including  participating  larger  Sears 
and  JCPenney.  For  the  location  nearest  you,  call  "|  800  222-3111 
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turing,  but  he  does  think  that  the 
audio  industry,  particularly  the  tape 
manufacturers,  could  be  a  threat  in 
the  years  ahead.  "In  computer  stores 
that  carry  our  products,"  he  says, 
"suppliers  and  accessories  represent 
15%  to  20%  of  a  store's  sales  volume, 
but  50%  or  more  of  its  gross  profit. 
That  could  easily  attract  competitors. 
But  as  long  as  we  have  that  relation- 
ship with  the  drive  manufacturers, 
we'll  do  quite  nicely."  No  head  crash- 
es at  PerfectData.— S.K. 

Pollution  control 

It's  the  stuff  of  comedy  routines: 
Your  garage  door  opens  every  time 
your  neighbor  uses  his  electric  razor. 
Your  office  word  processor  prints  out 
gibberish  when  a  co-worker  walks 
into  the  room  with  a  portable  radio. 
Or  you  begin  to  hear  radio  dispatches 
from  Nouakchott  through  your  fill- 
ings whenever  your  neighbor  turns  up 
the  gain  on  his  ham  radio.  At  the 
bottom  of  it  all,  in  each  case,  is  elec- 
tromagnetic interference,  or  EMI. 

It  may  be  funny  to  others,  merely 
irritating  to  you,  but  EMI  in  many 


cases  is  no  laughing  matter.  It  can  be  a 
major  hazard  in  industrial  plants,  in 
hospitals  and  in  air  and  space  flight.  "If 
a  missile  control  system  or  an  avionics 
system  is  interfered  with",  that's  bad 
news,"  says  William  Duff,  president  of 
the  Electromagnetic  Compatibility 
Society  of  the  Institute  of  Electronic  &. 
Electrical  Engineers.  Hospitals  are  es- 
pecially vulnerable,  says  Duff,  because 
they  use  sensitive  electronic  medical 
devices  on  patients  and,  at  the  same 
time,  heavy  operational  electronic 
equipment  such  as  elevators  and  com- 
munication centers. 

With  the  proliferation  of  home 
computers,  moreover,  EMI  is  on  the 
rise.  Last  year  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  received  80,000 
complaints,  and  it  estimates  that  for 
every  one  registered,  ten  other  homes 
are  probably  affected  by  interference. 
So  in  October  the  FCC  tightened  stan- 
dards on  radiation  emission  from 
computers,  VDTs,  microwave  ovens, 
video  games  and  the  like.  Manufac- 
turers and  retailers  can  each  be  fined 
up  to  $10,000  for  making  or  selling 
unshielded  equipment,  but  in  practice 
the  FCC  has  gone  after  the  retailer, 
because  the  fine  is  large  in  relation  to 
sales,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  retailer 
will  pressure  the  manufacturer  into 
compliance. 

The  new  regulations  have  already 
had  their  effect.  Coleco,  for  example, 


had  to  delay  introduction  of  its 
Adam  personal  computer— 1 
enough,  some  say,  to  ruin  its  chai 
in  the  Christmas  selling  season- 
cause  of  problems  in  complying  \ 
the  FCC  regulations. 

All  this  spells  opportunity 
companies  that  manufacture  pro) 
tive  shields  and  other  anti-1 
equipment.  "It's  much  like  a  govi 
ment-mandated  demand  for  the  e 
tronic  pollution  control  indust 
says  Smith  Barney  analyst  BeJ 
Seltzberg.  He  estimates  that  the  n 
ket  for  EMI  products  is  close  to  $ 
million  and  will  grow  25%  a  yeari 
the  next  five  years.  About  25  com 
nies,  most  of  them  small,  make  I 
equipment.  The  leading  player, 
far,  is  Erie,  Pa. -based  Spectrum  C 
trol  Inc.  (Forbes,  Nor.  7).  With  ah 
5%  of  the  market,  $16  million  (sa 
Spectrum  has  been  growing  at  2 
compounded  over  the  last  five  ye 
and  Seltzberg  expects  it  to  grow 
25%  to  30%  over  the  next  five. 

For  all  that  EMI  is  a  problem,  d 
ing  with  it  is  far  cheaper  than, 
cleaning  up  toxic  wastes.  It  a 
manufacturers  anywhere  from  $2 
$25  per  machine  to  comply  with  [ 
FCC  regulations,  depending  on 
type  of  filtering  device  they  need 
cost,  of  course,  that  will  be  passed 
to  buyers. — Walecia  Konrad 


Where  the  buzzing  comes  from 


EMI  problems  in  the  home  come  from  a  variety  of 
source;-  Devices  powered  by  brush-type  electric  motors 
produce  emissions  on  a  broad  band  of  frequencies  (red) 
and  huerfere  at  all  frequency  levels.  TV  sets  or  home 
computers  emit  on  a  narrow  band.  Standard  high-fre- 


quency devices  (orange)  interrupt  very-high-frequency 
objects  (purple),  which  in  turn  may  interfere  with  ultra- 
high-frequency  devices  (green).  Microwave  ovens  tend 
to  be  the  least  intrusive  because  they  operate  on  super- 
high-frequency  levels  (blue). 


THE  COLUMBIA 
IBM-PC  COMPATIBLES. 

THEY  REWARD  TWO 
BUSIHESS  VIRTUES: 
ORESIGHT  AND  CUNNING. 


>ur  instincts. 

others  rushed  out  to  buy  an  IBM-PC,  you  waited  and  watched. 

v  prices  would  come  down  and  software  would  get  better. 

'e  have  a  reward  for  your  patience:  the  Columbia  family  of  IBM-PC 

>le  computers.  It's  a  choice  of  systems  and  software  no  one  else 

h. 

olumbia  line  includes  the  VP  Portable  which  lets  you  work  any- 
y  time.  There's  also  the  MPC,  our  desktop  model,  available  in  dual 
sk  or  10MB  hard  disk  drive.  Compatible  with  each  other  and  the 
as  well. 

|ht  led  you  to  our  IBM-PC  compatibility. 

Lit  you  with  more  operating  systems  than  IBM,  even  more  than 
M-PC  compatibles  (MS-DOSKand  CP/M- 86).  Which  means  you 
nediate  access  to  all  the  latest  business  and  financial  software. 


Free  software  that's  a  steal. 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  free  software  come  with  every  Columbia 
computer.  Columbia  Tutor  gives  you  a  fast,  comfortable  start.  Perfect 
Software™  covers  your  word  processing,  spreadsheeting,  and  filing  needs. 
Fast  Graphs1  turns  facts  and  figures  into  graphs  and  charts.  And  asyn- 
chronous communications  lets  you  share  information  with  other  computers. 

For  your  sense  of  self,  we  give  you  Home  Accountant  Plus'games,  and 
two  programming  languages  so  you'll  feel  like  an  eleven  year  old  genius. 
Responsive  service.  Above  and  beyond. 

175  local  Bell  &  Howell  service  centers  stand  ready  to  maintain  your 
Columbia  computer  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Prices  start  at  $2995. The  phone  call  is  free. 

Now,  while  you're  feeling  shrewd,  call  toll  free  for  the  Columbia  dealer 
nearest  you. Then,  see  for  yourself  how  the  Columbia  Compatibles  can 
reward  your  business  virtues. 
800-638-7866 


COLUMBIA 


DATA  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


Columbia  Data  Products,  Inc. 

9150  Rumsey  Road,  Columbia,  MD  21045 
(301)  992-3400,  TWX  710-862-1891. 
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Thank  those  odd  little  bivalves,  and  the 
Oriental  knack  for  knowing  the  right  way 
to  irritate  them,  for  timely  gift  ideas  for 
spouse,  friend  or  secretary. 


Druthers  of  pearl 


By  Leslie  Pittel 


al 


South  Sea  pearls,  set  with  diamotids,  by  Carimati 

The  necklace-and- earrings  set  could/etch  up  to  a  quarter-million. 


DIAMONDS  MAY  STILL  be  a  g 
best  friend,  but  pearls 
too  shabby,  either.  They  ca 
a  lot  easier  on  your  wallet,  too 
can  spend  in  the  six  figures  for  a  1 
matched  strand  of  marble-size  S< 
Sea  beauties,  of  course,  but  you 
also  get  a  nice  string  of  pearls 
under  $1,000,  a  bracelet  for 
$150  and  earrings  for  as  little  as  $ 
Pearls  are  very  much  in  fasl) 
again,  riding  the  general  trend  < 
return  to  the  traditional.  Sales  si 
it.  In  1978  retail  sales  of  pearls  V 
$84  million  in  the  U.S.  This  yeart 
are  expected  to  top  $350  million. 

And  pearls  hold  their  value  nid 
They  have  tripled  in  price  over 
past  decade,  without  the  specula 
spikes  that  diamonds  and  other  gf 
have  experienced. 

Today,  when  people  speak  of  pes 
they  are  almost  certainly  refeninj 
cultured,  not  natural,  pearls.  Tt 
are  many  different  types  of  cultv 
•pearls,  ranging  from  the  famous  J; 
nese  Akoya  to  large  South  Sea 
freshwater  pearls. 

The  cultured  pearl  technique, 
veloped  in  the  early  1 900s  by  the  ]s 
nese,  is  responsible  for  both  the  h 
quality  and  quantity  of  pearls  av 
able  today  and,  in  part,  for  relativ 
stable  prices  (see  box,  opposite). 

The  most  important  characteris) 
to  look  for  in  a  pearl  are  luster  i 
"orient."  Luster  refers  to  the  shine 
the  exterior  surface;  the  orient  is  j 
glow  from  within  the  pearl.  The  < 


suits  from  light  bouncing  off  the 
of  crystalline  coating,  or  nacre, 
mding  the  nucleus.  The  thicker 
acre,  the  longer  the  pearl  had 
n  the  oyster  and  the  more  beau- 
he  pearl. 

;ung  orient  and  luster  is  for  ex- 
but  your  own  judgment  should 
,  for  something.  Holding  the 
up  to  a  strong  light  might  help 
the  depth  of  coating.  Or  look  at 
ie  pearl  and  try  to  see  a  sharp 
'.flection.  Whatever  you  do,  al- 
ways insist  on  seeing  lesser- 
quality  pearls  so  that  you  can 
make  comparisons. 

Pearls  should  be  relative- 
ly free  of  wrinkles,  bubbles 
or  large  surface  irregulari- 


ties. But  tiny  markings,  called  pearl 
dimples,  are  to  be  expected  since  even 
the  cultured  pearl  is  a  natural  product. 
When  buying  a  strand  of  uniform 
pearls,  check  each  one  and  ask  to  have 
any  severely  blemished  pearls 
changed  for  cleaner  ones. 

All  the  pearls  within  a  strand 
should  be  well  matched.  If  you  are 
buying  a  uniform  strand,  check  to  see 
that  all  the  pearls  are  the  same  size. 
You  should  be  able  to  tell  just  by 
looking.  Check  the  color  as  well.  In  a 
graduated  strand,  make  sure  that  each 
pair  of  pearls  on  either  side  of  the 
graduated  strand  matches  in  both  col- 
or and  size. 

There  are  other  things  to  look  for. 
The  holes  in  the  pearls  through  which 
the  string  passes,  for  example,  must 
be  directly  in  the  center  of  the  pearl. 
Knots  should  be  tied  in  the  string  be- 
tween each  pearl  to  safeguard  them  in 
case  the  string  breaks.  All  the  knots 
must  be  even  and  the  pearls  secure, 
free  from  excess  movement. 

The  "right"  color  is  ultimately  a 
personal  preference,  based  on  how  the 
pearls  look  next  to  the  skin.  But  color 
is  also  an  indication  of  the  value  of 
the  pearl.  Pearls  with  a  slightly  pink- 
ish tint,  either  white-rose  or  cream- 
rose,  are  the  most  widely  preferred, 
hence  the  most  expensive.  Oddly 
enough,  pure  white  pearls  are  not  the 
most  prized  because  they  usually 
have  a  very  thin  nacre  and,  therefore, 
lack  luster. 

Size,  obviously,  also  affects  value. 
The  most  popular  sizes  for  uniform 
strands  are  between  5mm  and  7mm. 
Given  a  certain  luster,  the  larger  the 
pearl,  the  more  expensive  it  is.  Prices 
rise  sharply  for  each  1mm  change  in 
size,  especially  for  diameters  larger 
than  7mm.  An  18-inch  strand  of  6mm 
pearls  can  cost  between  $600  and 
$800.  The  same  length,  but  with  8mm 
pearls,  will  run  from  $1,800  to  $2,500. 
Pearls  measuring  over  10mm  are 
called  South  Sea  pearls.  Cultured  in 
the  waters  of  Australia,  Burma,  Indo- 

Pearls for  every  purse  (left  to  right ): 
Baroque  ($500),   South  Sea 
($17,000),    Akoya  ($800) 
freshwater  ( $35). 


Culturally  derived 

Natural  and  cultured  pearls 
alike  are  produced  when  an 
oyster  creates  a  secretion  around 
a  foreign  particle  that  has  irritat- 
ed it  by  entering  into  its  body. 
The  composition  of  this  secre- 
tion, or  nacre,  is  the  same  for 
both  cultured  and  natural  pearls. 

The  difference  between  the 
two  types  of  pearls  is  the  way  in 
which  the  foreign  object  gets 
into  the  oyster.  Natural  pearls 
are  formed  when  a  particle,  such 
as  a  piece  of  shell,  randomly  en- 
ters the  oyster  shell.  Cultured 
pearls  result  when  a  tiny  sub- 
stance, a  "nucleus,"  is  deftly 
placed  inside  the  oyster.  (The 
nucleus  for  virtually  all  cultured 
pearls  is  currently  a  rounded  bit 
of  shell  from  a  particular  clam, 
the  Pig  toe,  which  comes  from 
the  Mississippi  River.) 

Both  natural  and  cultured 
pearls  are,  therefore,  considered 
authentic.  It  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  determine  visually 
whether  an  undrilled  high-qual- 
ity pearl  is  cultured  or  natural. 
Only  an  X  ray  could  determine 
the  true  nature  of  the  nucleus. 

Regardless  of  how  they  are 
provoked,  oysters  will  not  al- 
ways deliver  perfectly  round, 
flawless  pearls  of  high  luster. 
Making  pearls  is  a  natural  pro- 
cess, subject  to  many  influences. 
"You  can't  create  pearls  like  you 
can  create  computer  chips, "  says 
Richard  Reuter,  president  of  the 
Cultured  Pearl  Association  of 
America.  The  technique  for  in- 
serting the  nucleus  has  been  re- 
fined, but  it  remains  labor-inten- 
sive, with  little  room  for  further 
technological  improvement. 

Lack  of  additional  good  culti- 
vating space  restrains  the  expan- 
sion of  the  pearl  industry.  In 
addition  to  competing  with  the 
fishing  industry  in  Japan  for 
limited  space,  pearl  cultivators 
must  contend  with  polluted  wa- 
ter, which  dimples  the  pearl  and 
lowers  its  quality.  Oysters  take 
several  years  to  produce  a  qual- 
ity pearl.  With  proper  care  it 
should  last  indefinitely.  Pearls 
are  delicate  and  can  be  chipped 
or  discolored.  Don't  spray  pearls 
with  hairspray  or  perfume.  To 
clean,  use  a  clean  cloth.  Strands 
should  be  restrung  periodically. 
Dirt  soils  pearls  and  weakens 
the  string. — L.P. 


The  1984  Continental. 
Sleeker,  more  luxurious. 

The  new  1984  Continental  is  both 
appealing  to  the  eye  and  efficient  at 
moving  through  the  air.  The  reason  is 
its  new,  subtly  changed  design  which 
gives  it  a  sleeker  appearance. 

Inside,  the  new  Continental  interiors 
are  accented  with  trim  of  real  wood. 
They  also  offer  new  driver 
conveniences  such  as  a  new 
overhead  console  that  holds  warning 
lights  as  well  as  courtesy /reading 
lamps.  And  rear-seat  passengers 
will  appreciate  the  special  air  and 
heat  duct  directed  to  the  rear 
compartment. 

But,  unquestionably  the  major  news 
about  this  new  car  is  its  electronically 
controlled  air  suspension.  This 
unique  suspension  system 
automatically  levels  the  car,  both  front 
to  rear  and  side  to  side.  So  even  if 
the  new  Continental  is  loaded  to 
capacity  with  passengers  and  luggage, 
it  will  remain  level.  And  you'll  enjoy  a 
combination  of  riding  comfort  and 

precise  handling  that's  reassuringly  *\ 
consistent. 

As  for  power,  there's  a   " 

highly  responsive  5.0  liter       /  ^i^1^'*""" 

V-8  with  Electronic  Fuel  f0000*^   

Injection.  - 
Or  a  European- 

designed  2.4  liter  m^t^^ 
turbocharged  diesel.  f  • 

The  1§84  Continental  I  v 

from  Lincoln-maker  of  the  BHBk  W 

highest  quality  luxury  cars  built  in  America! 


Personal 
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nesia  and  the  Philippines,  each  indi- 
vidual pearl  starts  at  $800.  Because  of 
the  difficulty  in  matching  pearls  in 
size,  color  and  luster,  a  strand  of  uni- 
form top-quality  South  Seas  can  easi- 
ly run  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  standard  length  of  a  strung 
pearl  necklace  is  16  or  18  inches,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  pearls. 
Matinee  length  is  21  to  24  inches, 
opera  length  30  to  32  inches.  A  versa- 
tile but  expensive  necklace  is  the 
rope,  measuring  over  32  inches.  The 


rope  can  be  worn  long  or  at  varying 
lengths  by  doubling  it. 

Although  uniform  and  graduated 
strands  at  the  traditional  lengths  are 
still  popular,  new  designs  include 
longer  strands,  twisted  strands  and 
strands  mixing  pearls  with  colored 
stones.  When  you  combine  high-qual- 
ity pearls  and  gemstones,  prices  can 
reach  dizzying  heights. 

Yet  you  needn't  spend  a  fortune  on  • 
pearl  jewelry  that  is  both  fashionable 
and  attractive.  For  example,  oddly 
shaped  pearls,  called  baroques,  can  be 
strung  together  into  unique,  fetching 
necklaces.  Because  matching  is  not  as 
important,  these  strands  usually  are 
less  costly  than  uniform  Akoya 
strands. 

Other  pearls  gaining  popularity  are 
the  freshwaters  and  the  mabes  (pro- 
nounced MA-bees).  Most  freshwaters 
come  from  Japan  or  China  and  are 


cultivated  by  a  mussel,  not  an  oys 
They  come  in  a  variety  of  colors ; 
shapes  and  start  at  only  $35  a  stra 
Mabe  pearls  are  large  half  pearls  n 
duced  on  the  inside  lining  of  the  q 
ter  shell.  Mostly  used  for  earrirj 
8mm  mabes  set  in  simple  settii 
start  in  price  at  $150. 

According  to  Alane  Gerdau  of 
Otto  Gerdau  Co.,  New  York  pearl  i 
porters,  pearl  earring  studs  are  s 
very  popular  and  can  be  found  beg 
ning  at  $20.  Good  quality  pearl  bra 
lets  start  at  $150. 

A  note  on  where  to  buy.  It  might! 
easier  for  you  to  shop  at  big  depa 
ment  stores,  but  unless  you  hav< 
keen  eye  for  pearls,  you  might  be  b 
ter  off  with  the  jeweler  who  has  tij 
to  cater  to  you  and  whose  merchi 
dise  is  more  selective.  In  any  ca 
make  sure  they  can  be  exchangee 
she  doesn't  like  them. 


(That's  the  cheapest  way  invest* 
can  get  diversification.  Unit  trust  a 
bond  shares  can  be  bought  in  amoui 
as  small  as  $1,000.) 

The  bond  buyers,  getting  tax-fj 
yields  of  close  to  10%,  were  hap] 
The  revenue-raisers,  using  the  pi 
ceeds  for  everything  from  football  & 
diums  to  pothole  repair,  were  hap] 
And  the  financial  middlemen,  whe 
piece  of  the  action  (5%  or  so  wi 
trusts)  was  ever-growing,  were  deli 
ous.  Then  along  came  WPPSS.  T 
default  of  the  Washington  Pub 
Power  Supply  System  bonds  has  da 
for  bond  sales  what  Baldwin-Unit 
has  done  for  annuities. 

To  the  rescue,  smelling  yet  mc 
profits,  have  come  the  financial  m: 
dlemen  once  again.  The  vehicles  th 
are  peddling — bond  funds  and  ui 
trusts  that  are  insured  against  loss 
both  income  and  principal — are  se 
ing  like  chocolate  chip  cookies. 

Van  Kampen,  Merritt,  the  bigge 
seller  of  insured  unit  trusts  in  t 


After  WPPSS,  skittish  buyers  of  municipal 
bonds  are  turning  to  bond  funds  and  unit 
trusts.  They  also  want  them  fully  insured. 

A  belt 
and  suspenders 


By  Janet  Bamfford 


course,  free  of  federal  and  sometimes 

  local  taxes — are  now  bought  by  indi- 

Municipal  bonds  have  become  the  viduals.  They  do  so  either  directly  or, 
darlings  of  small  investors.  Indeed,  more  often,  through  municipal  bond 
over  75%  of  munis — which  are,  of    unit  trusts  or  bond  mutual  funds. 


Insured  municipal  bond  portfolios 


The  insured  units  trusts  below  are  still  open,  and  others  are  popping  up  all  the  time.  Check  with  your  broker. 


Sales  Initial 

Name  Type  Yield-  charge  investment 

First  Investors  Tax-Exempt  Fund  mutual  fund  7.66%  7.25%*  $2,000 

Merrill  Lynch  Municipal  Bond 

Fund:  Insured  Portfolio  mutual  fund  8.98  4.00*  1,000 

The  First  Trust  of  Insured  Municipal 

Bonds  Series  109/Clayton  Brown  &  Associates  unit  trust  9.61  4.50  1,000 

Insured  Municipal  Income  Trust  Series 

101/Van  Kampen,  Merritt  &  Co  unit  trust  9.50  4.90  1,000 

Kemper  Tax-Exempt  Insured  Income  Trust  A-5  unit  trust  9.60  4.50  1,000 


•Does  not  include  annual  expense  charges 


nan  who  earns  his  first  million  knows  what  it  takes  to  make  it  in  this  world. 


3o  do  the  men  of  Macanudo. 

t  takes  them  more  than  two  years  to  make  the 

imate  cigar. 

3ecause  every  Macanudo  is  still  made  from  the 

sst  tobaccos  in  the  world. 

Still  made  step  by  step  by  hand. 


Just  the  way  the  first  Macanudo  was  made  more 
than  100  years  ago. 

This  Christmas  season  is  an  ideal  time  to  ask  your 
favorite  smoke  shop  for  the  Macanudos  that  were 
made  for  you. 

Because  a  man  has  it  made  with  a  Macanudo. 


MACANUDO 

The  Ultimate  Cigar 


Personal 
Affairs 


business,  reports  that  sales  so  far  this 
year  total  more  than  $2  billion.  Last 
year  insured  trust  sales  were  about 
$1.5  billion,  and  as  recently  as  two 
years  ago  annual  sales  were  only  $500 
million. 

Just  recently,  Merrill  Lynch,  along 
with  a  group  of  brokers  including 
Shearson/ American  Express,  Dean 
Witter  and  Prudential-Bache,  spon- 
sored two  insured  unit  trusts  totaling 
over  $500  million.  And  they  plan  to 
do  more.  "We  want  this  as  a  steady 
diet,"  says  Norman  Schvey, 
who  heads  the  unit  trust  group 
at  Merrill.  Insured  bond  funds 
have  also  been  selling  briskly. 
Shirley  Alexander,  a  senior  vice 
president  at  Merrill  Lynch  As- 
set Management,  says  that  the 
net  asset  value  of  the  firm's  in- 
sured municipal  bond  mutual 
fund  has  tripled  in  the  last  year 
and  that  almost  all  of  that  in- 
crease came  from  new  money. 

Investors  obviously  want  a 
pair  of  suspenders  of  insurance 
to  go  along  with  the  belt  of  di- 
versification. "For  years  the 
idea  was,  if  you  had  a  well-bal- 
anced, well-managed  fund  and 
you  were  astute  and  did  your 
homework,  you  didn't  need  in- 
surance," says  G.  David  Rivers, 
senior  vice  president  of  Clayton 
Brown  &  Associates.  "But  the 
consequences  of  not  insuring 
are  such  that  it's  like  saying 
that  you  don't  need  fire  insur- 
ance until  your  house  burns 
down.  You  don't  need  munici- 
pal bond  insurance  until  the 
bond  goes  bad." 

Sinking  investor  confidence 
in  municipal  bonds  didn't  start 
with  WPPSS,  of  course.  New 
York  City  and  Cleveland  have 
both  given  investors  a  scare  in 
the  last  decade.  In  fact,  the 
Clayton  Brown  firm  first  began 
offering  an  insured  municipal 
bond  unit  trust  back  in  1974. 
But  the  business  didn't  really 
take  off  until  recently. 

Typically,  the  portfolios  are 
insured  by  firms  like  American 
Municipal  Bond  Assurance 
Corp.  (AMBAC)  or  Municipal 
Bond  Insurance  Association 
IMBIA).  Investors  are  guaran- 


teed the  timely  payment  of  interest 
on  the  bonds  and  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  the 
bond,  even  in  the  case  of  default. 

Added  security,  of  course,  comes  at 
a  price — typically  20  to  50  basis 
points  on  the  yield.  (One  hundred  ba- 
sis points  equal  1%.)  "Right  now 
you're  looking  at  yields  between  950 
and  957  basis  points  in  tax-free  in- 
sureds, and  uninsureds  are  at  about 
977  to  983  basis  points,"  says  Clayton 
Brown's  Rivers. 

Once  insured,  the  portfolio  is  usual- 
ly rated  Triple  A  by  S&P's.  Bonds  that 
have  already  been  insured  by  the 
original  issuer  (also  a  growing  prac- 
tice, to  calm  jittery  buyers)  won't  be 
doubly  insured,  of  course.  So  there  is 
no  double-indemnity  windfall  in  case 
an  issuer  defaults.  And  sponsors  are 
careful  to  point  out  that  the  insurance 


covers  the  bonds  only  so  long  as 
are  in  the  portfolio.  The  insur, 
doesn't  go  with  the  bond  if,  sayj 
manager  of  a  bond  fund  should  \ 
to  sell  a  defaulted  bond  or  one  in  t 
ble.  It  would  fetch  only  what  the  i 
ket  allows. 

Nor  does  the  insurance  allow  j 
folio  managers  to  buy  riskier, 
hence  higher-yielding,  bonds.  "If 
get  a  high-risk  bond,"  Rivers  pc 
out,  "you  can't  get  insurance  on  i 
Not  surprisingly,  the  insur; 
covers  only  the  interest  and  prina 
There  are  no  guarantees  on  the  r 
ket  value  of  the  bonds  in  the  portfi 
"Obviously,  we're  tied  in  with 
interest  rate  structure,"  says  Bill 
linari,  a  senior  vice  president  of 
Kampen  Merritt. 

Unit  trusts  and  mutual  funds  c 
different  advantages  to  the  inve^ 
Insured  unit  trusts  (which,| 
cording  to  Jack  Merritt  of 
Kampen,  Merritt,  acccj 
for  20%  of  the  ed 
municipal  bond  f 
market)  are  cla 
end  vehicles.  The  deals  are 
together  by  brokerage  hoi 
and  others  and  are  sold  ma 
to  individual  investors.  On< 
portfolio  is  put  together, 
particular  bonds  in  it  are  tl 
for  the  duration,  which  couU 
30  years  or  more.  (Buyers 
usually  sell  their  unit  tj 
shares  back  to  the  buyer  at 1 
time.)  No  bonds  are  subsequt 
ly  sold  or  bought,  so  once  i 
put  together,  the  yield  rema 
constant.  As  with  any  txj 
however,  the  market  value 
the  unit  trust  shares  will  \ 
according  to  interest  rai 
Since  they  aren't  continuou 
managed,  unit  trusts  have 
ongoing  maintenance  fees. 

Municipal  bond  funds,  on 
other  hand,  like  other  mut 
funds,  contain  bonds  that  mi 
be  bought  and  sold  from  tinu 
time,  so  there's  always 
chance  the  income  will  incre 
or  decrease.  Typically,  sucl 
fund  offers  an  investor  more 
quidity,  since  by  law  the  ft 
has  to  redeem  shares  at  the 
asset  value. 

We  have  listed  several  of 
insured  municipal  bond  u 
trusts  and  mutual  funds  c 
rently  available,  and  the  yie 
they  offer  (see p.  250).  But  ch< 
with  your  broker  and  the 
pages  of  financial  publication 
as  new  ones  are  coming  out! 
the  time. 


TTHE  CREATURES  STIRRING. 


Smirnoff  stirs  up  perfect  punches  and  perfect  parties.  It's  the 
perfect  quality  vodka.  No  other  vodka  is  filtered  for  purity  and 
clarity  like  Smirnoff.  So  stir  up  this  recipe  for  your  next  party.  And 
pick  up  our  free  recipe  booklet  where  you  pick  up  your  Smirnoff. 

CRANBERkY  Wine  Punch 

1       3  cups  Smirnoff ® vodka  t 

I  cup  Burgundy  wine,  nicely  chilled 
m  4  cups  cranberry  juice,  also  chilled  ^■■■^ 
In  punch  howl,  combine  all  ingredients.  Add  M 

big  block  of  ice.  Garnish  wjfh  sliced  orange  and  M  B 
fresh  strawberries.  Serves  15  creatures. 


mirnoft 

eaves  vcm  eiffeitLRiR^'M  m  ? 


I  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS  BY  SENDING  A  GIFT  OF  SMIRNOFF  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  US.  CALL  TOLL  FF 
Smirnoff*  Vodka,.  80  and  100  Proot  dlitlltad  from  oriln  STE  PIERRE  SMIRNOFF  FLS  (Division  ot  Heubleln,  Inc.)  Hartford,  CT — "Mtdeln  U.S.A." 


Dorit  flatter  yourself  because  an  executive 
recruiter  calls  you.  Many  are  called,  but 
few — damned  few — are  chosen. 

Surviving  the  cut 

when  the 
headhunter  calls 


Personal  Affairs 


Careers 


By  William  G.  Flanagan 
with  Maria  Fisher 

T|  he  phone  rings,  and  a  pleasant, 
professional  voice  says,  "Hello, 
Mr.  Lucky?  I'm  Osgood  Spear- 
chucker  from  Sheidrick  &  Huggles. 
Are  you  familiar  with  our  firm?  We 
have  a  client  assignment  that  might 
well  be  of  mutual  interest.  Have  you 
got  a  minute?" 

You  have  been  called  by  an  execu- 
tive recruiter;  there  is  a  job  offer  in  the 
wind.  What  you  do  over  the  next  few 
minutes  could  change  your  career.  In 
a  big  hurry. 

Executive  recruiting  may  be  part 
science,  part  art,  but  it  is  all  business, 
the  quicker  the  better.  Recruiters,  re- 
member, are  hired  to  find  people  for 
jobs,  and  they  get  from  30%  to  33.3% 
of  the  employee's  annual  compensa- 
tion as  a  fee,  regardless  of  how  long  it 
takes  to  fill  the  slot — a  week  or  a  year. 
The  recruiting  industry  generates 
about  $1.5  billion  a  year  in  fees  for 
headhunters,  who  fill  some  80,000  po- 
sitions annually,  mostly  upper-eche- 
lon management  and  technical  jobs. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  people  who 
are  contacted  about  those  positions 
flub  the  first  few  minutes  of  conversa- 
tion. Even  if  they  are  eager  to  explore 
an  offer,  most  fail  to  make  it  to  stage 
two— the  direct  interview  with  the 
recruiter.  Then  there  is  even  more 
winnowing,  until  only  a  handful — 
perhaps  three  or  four  candidates — ac- 
tually get  to  see  the  client. 

Unless  you  are  deliriously  happy 
with  your  present  employer  (and  are 
also  unusually  able  to  control  natural 
curiosity),  you  want  to  hear  more. 

"I  am  scheduled  for  a  meeting  in  a 
few  minutes,"  you  lie. "Give  me  your 
number,  and  let  me  call  you  back." 
You  have  heard  enough  about  recruit- 
ers to  know  that  they  expect  you  to 


check  them  out  before  talking  at  any 
length. 

Immediately  you  look  for  that  old 
copy  of  the  Directory  of  Executive  Re- 
cruiters (Consultants  Bookstore,  Tem- 
pleton  Road,  Fitzwilliam,  N.H. 
03447;  $15)  that  you  bought  when  you 
were  first  looking  for  a  job  and  anx- 
ious to  send  resumes  to  any  and  all 
headhunters.  You  can't  find  it.  You 
call  the  Association  of  Executive 
Search  Consultants  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.  No,  Sheidrick  &  Huggles  is  not 
a  member,  but,  yes,  it  is  a  highly  rep- 


utable firm.  (You  recall  from  a  mi 
zine  article  that  the  recruiters'  t\ 
association  had  been  having  its  p| 
lems.)  Finally  you  check  the  pi 
directory,  and  the  numbers  matci 

All  right,  it  is  not  a  prank  call,  nj 
it  a  competitor  or  some  other  bi 
body  trying  to  pry  information  f 
you.  (That  does  happen.)  The  cai 
legit.  How  do  you  proceed? 

First  of  all,  get  your  head 
straight.  There  could  be  upward 
100  others  who  get  the  same  ph 
call.  It  may  be  the  headhunter's  ni 
el,  but  now  it  is  you  who  has  to  do 
selling. 

"I  can  tell  in  a  few  minutes 
amount  of  self-confidence  a  pel 
has  on  the  other  end  of  chat  phoi 
notes  David  Peasback,  president 
CEO  of  Heidrick  &  Struggles.  "Of 
times,  we  know  a  good  bit  abouti 
person.  We  are  impressed  by  whai 
has  already  done.  The  variable  is  ] 
does  he  conduct  himself  in  that  ph 
call." 

Basically,  the  recruiter  will  wa) 
verbal  resume.  (In  fact,  it  is  a  g 
idea  to  have  a  "career  folder"  hai 
which  would  include  a  copy  of  ) 
resume,  for  occasions  like  this.)  "D 
to  30  minutes  the  recruiter  will 
cide  if  the  candidate  is  worth  seeii 
says  William  Gould,  managing  di 
tor  of  Gould  &  McCoy  and  execu 
vice  president  of  the  Associatioi 
Executive  Search  Consultants. 

The  conversation  shouldn't  be  « 
sided,  of  course.  While  the  recru 
will  not  disclose  the  name  of  the 
ent  over  the  phone,  you  can 
should  get  answers  to  a  lot  of  b 
questions — including  salary  range 
location,  title  and  job  responsibilii 
Says  Lynn  Gilbert,  a  principal  of 
bert  Tweed  Associates,  "If  the  pei 
doesn't  ask  many  questions  but 
says  he'll  be  on  the  plane  to  the  o 
•pany  headquarters  tomorrow,  I  th 
either  he's  going  for  an  ego  trip  or . 
not  someone  who  values  his  time 

If  all  goes  well,  you  will  get  to 
the  recruiter  in  person.  But  note:  E 
at  this  stage  there  is  always 
chance  that  confidentiality  will 
broken.  "If  you  are  playing  the  ga 
you  must  accept  the  risk  that  y 
employer  will  find  out,"  notes  Jai 
Kennedy,  editor  and  publisher  of 
ecutive  Recruiter  News,  an  indu 
newsletter. 

"Let  the  recruiter  know  you  in 


FRONT  or  BACK 

Why  not  the  best? 


Body  by 

Nautilus 

LOWER  BACK  and  ABDOMINAL 
MACHINES  for  the  HOME. 


FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION  WRITE: 


Nautilus, 


i  SPORTS/ MEDICAL  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

W  Box  1119,  Dept  FO,  Lake  Helen,  Florida  32744 
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How  to  turn  headhunters'  heads 


Executive  recruiters  do  have  a  good  bead  on  the  best  jobs  aroun 
According  to  James  Kennedy,  editor  and  publisher  of  Executive  t 
aiiiter  News,  about  two-thirds  of  all  executive  openings  are  filled  i 
house,  leaving  only  one-third  open  to  outsiders.  Nearly  half  those  jobs  a 
filled  by  recruiters,  and  the  proportion  is  growing. 

How  do  you  get  a  headhunter  to  call?  By  being  brilliant,  of  course,  a] 
visible. 

The  simplest  way  to  get  a  recruiter's  attention  is  the  least  effective 
sending  your  resume.  Carl  Menk,  president  of  Boyden  Associates,  says 
gets  172,000  unsolicited  resumes  a  year.  Around  2%  are  placed.  He, 
least,  keeps  some,  and  doesn't  discourage  job  seekers  from  sending  thej 
out.  "How  else  can  you  be  noticed  in  a  confidential  way?"  he  says. 

But  other  recruiters  remit  most  unsolicited  resumes  to  the  circular  fi 
immediately,  and  that's  that. 

Here,  gleaned  from  several  recruiters  and  other  experts  in  the  field,  a 
some  better  ways  to  get  noticed: 

•  Get  mentioned  in  a  trade  or  business  publication. 

•  Become  a  good  source  for  search  firms.  If  you  get  a  call  about  an  openii 
that  is  not  up  your  alley  and  are  asked  to  recommend  others,  come  v 
with  sound  suggestions,  not  just  your  out-of-work  cousin  or  pal.  Wh« 
the  time  comes,  let  them  know  you  are  in  the  market. 

•  Stay  in  touch  with  your  peers  within  the  industry.  They  might  recor) 
mend  you  to  recruiters  when  they  are  contacted. 

•  Become  active  in  the  industry  professional  association.  Chair  a  con 
mittee  or  campaign  to  get  on  the  board. 

•  Make  speeches  and  try  to  get  them  printed,  or  at  least  mentioned,  in  tl 
trade  press. 

•  Perform,  perform,  perform.  Raises  and  promotions,  especially  during 
doldrums  period,  will  start  word-of-mouth  about  you  within  and  withoi 
the  company. 

Don't  worry  about  being  too  specialized.  Nowadays  it  can  work  in  yoi 
favor.  "Four  years  ago  more  corporations  followed  the  Tom  Land] 
school  of  recruiting,"  notes  Ron  Zera  of  Ward  Howell  International,  In 
"The  best  performer  was  sought  for  the  team,  and  he  was  given  time  i 
work  into  his  job.  Now  companies  are  less  willing  to  roll  the  dice  with 
fine  generalist.  They  are  drafting  for  a  position.".— W.G.F. 


interview,"  says  Millie  McCoy  of 
Gould  &  McCoy.  The  point  is  to  win 
his  or  her  confidence.  Bear  in  mind 
you  may  be  one  of  ten  or  more  scram- 
bling to  see  the  client — who  might  see 
only  three  or  four  people.  And  remem- 
ber that  recruiters  talk  to  thousands 
of  job  candidates  a  year  and  are  pretty 
adept  at  "spotting  bullshit,"  says  one. 
So  lay  your  cards  on  the  table.  If  you 
are  having  job  conversations  with 
other  firms,  fess  up.  If  you  are  only 
partially  responsible  for  an  achieve- 
ment in  your  area  of  responsibility, 
come  clean.  And  be  prepared  to  an- 
swer hardball  questions  about  your- 
self. "Candidates  should  have  an- 
swers to  two  questions:  What  are  you 
looking  for?  What  are  you  leaving  be- 
cause of?"  says  one  recruiter. 

Don't  try  to  conform  to  an  image  of 
what  you  think  the  recruiter  wants  to 
see,  a  mistake  young  people  can  often 
make.  William  Gould  recalls  the  Mid- 
westerner  who  obviously  had  just 
bought  a  Brooks  Brothers  ensemble 
for  an  interview.  "He  was  so  uncom- 
fortable, it  was  painful  having  to  in- 
terview him." 

Good  recruiters  will  sometimes 
toss  curve  balls  to  test  your  serious- 
ness. Says  Boyden  Associates  Presi- 
dent Carl  Menk:  "I  told  a  30-year-old 
who  was  making  over  $100,000  that 
he  was  doing  pretty  well  for  his  age 
but  that  he  might  have  to  accept  less 
to  get  ahead  in  his  career.  We  had  no 
intention  of  offering  less.  The  ques- 
tion was  intended  to  assess  maturity. 
The  candidate  replied  correctly.  'I  am 
not  a  slave  to  my  lifestyle,'  he  an- 
swered. 'If  a  step  ahead  means  a  cut  in 
salary  or  a  move  out  of  New  York,  I'll 
take  it.'  " 

Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  as  much 
as  you  can  from  the  recruiter  about 
the  job  and  the  company,  and  why  the 
position  is  open.  If  you  are  indeed 
selected  to  see  the  client,  some  re- 
cruiters will  prep  you  thoroughly. 
"We  do  everything  we  can  to  tell  the 
candidate  the  good  and  the  bad  things 
we  know  about  the  company,"  says 
Heidrick  &  Struggles'  Peasback. 

Lynn  Gilbert  will  coach  a  candidate 
to  stress  accomplishments  that  are 
especially  important  to  the  client- 
such  as  dealing  with  cost  overruns. 

Other  recruiters,  however,  won't 
prep  candidates  at  all.  "We  don't 
prime  them  because  it  can  backfire  on 
us  later,"  says  Boyden's  Menk.  "If  we 
say,  'Talk  golf  with  the  CEO,'  and  the 
candidate  happens  to  be  hired  on  the 
basis  of  that,  the  company  could  be  in 


for  a  surprise  later.  We  say,  'Here's  the 
company — you  go  look  at  the  annual 
report  and  the  10-K.'  The  amount  of 
effort  he  puts  in  will  be  evident  to  the 
client." 

The  final  step — passing  muster 
with  the  client — is  the  most  frustrat- 
ing hurdle  to  clear,  but  there  is  not 
much  you  can  do  aside  from  doing 
your  homework  and  not  making  obvi- 
ous blunders.  (There's  the  old  tale  of 
the  applicant  having  dinner  with  his 
would-be  employer,  discussing  a  job 
that  called  for  lots  of  entertaining.  All 
was  going  well  until  the  candidate's 
wife  asked  for  a  doggie  bag.) 

O.  William  Battalia,  chairman  of 
Battalia  &  Associates,  Inc.,  recalls  a 
client  who  dismissed  two  good  candi- 
dates with  dispatch  because  they 
failed  to  know  the  price  of  the  com- 
pany's stock  that  day.  Another  client 
abruptly  terminated  an  interview 
when  he  noticed  the  candidate  wore 
short  socks. 

The  moral:  Ask  the  recruiter  about 
the  client's  quirks,  and  leave  your 
own  at  home. 

If  the  recruiter  has  done  his  job 


right,  all  candidates  who  see  the 
ent  will  be  right  for  the  position, 
only  the  client  knows  which 
comes  closest  to  the  ideal  the  ci 
has  in  mind.  Often  it  boils  dow 
the  personal  chemistry  between 
didate  and  CEO,  or  whoever  is  d! 
the  hiring.  And  this  is  where  the 
ent's  own  prejudices  and  other  k 
rear  their  ugly  heads. 

One  note,  however.  Try  not  t< 
the  first  candidate  interviewed, 
one  thing,  you  may  have  a  long 
before  the  client  gets  back  to 
while   other   candidates   are  il 
viewed.  Also,  clients  are  aware 
the  recruiter  is  eager  to  complete 
search  as  quickly  as  possible.  So  1 
can  be  a  tendency  for  clients  to  fi 
candidates  who  are  interviewed  1; 
presuming  they  were  more  difficu 
recruit. 

Ron  Zera  of  Ward  Howell  Inte 
tional,  Inc.  tries  to  ground  those 
picions  by  scheduling  the  candids 
interviews  alphabetically,  and  tel 
the  client  so.  Try  to  get  your  recru 
to  do  the  same. 


From  JFK  To 
Midtown  Manhattan  In 
10  Minutes  Of  Luxury. 


mplimentary  For  Pan  Am  First  And  Clipper  Class  Passengers. 


iNext  time  you  fly  to 
!  York,  you  don't  have  to 
uck  in  the  stop-and-go 
Ic  to  midtown.  Because 
\m  First  and  Clipper® 
5  passengers  have  a 
way  all  their  own  in  the 
ed  comfort  of  Pan  Am's 
opters. 

Unlike  other  helicopters, 
fly  six  passengers  instead 
eking  in  nine.  Unlike 
rs,  they're  twin  engine, 
two  pilots.  And  unlike 
rs,  all  our  helicopter 
ts  are  nonstop. 
So  we  can  whisk  you 
i  Kennedy  to  midtown  in 


only  10  minutes.  And  to 
Newark  Airport  in  only  17 

Pan  Am's  helicopter 
service  operates  in  both 
directions  between  the  60th 
Street  Heliport  on  Manhattan's 
East  Side  and  our  Worldport® 
at  JFK  from  8  am  to  12  noon, 
and  from  2:30  pm  to  7:30  pm. 
And  between  Newark  Airport 
and  JFK  from  8  in  the  morning 
till  10  at  night. 

So  when  you  fly  to 
New  York,  fly  all  the  way.  As  a 
Pan  Am  First  or  Clipper  Class 
passenger.  And  be  above  it  all. 

Reservations  are 
necessary. 


Pan  Am.^bu  Cant  Beat  The  Experienced 

Helicopter  service  operated  for  Pan  Am  by  Omnif  light  Airways,  Inc.  Schedules  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


A  METROPOLITAN  IRA  GIVES 
TOO  MORE  THAN  MANY  OTHER  IRAS 
IT  GIVES  YOU  A  GUARANTEE. 


When  you  open  an  IRA  with 
Metropolitan,  you  get  some- 
thing a  lot  of  other  IRAs  don't 
give  you:  a  guarantee. 

That's  because  Metropolitan 
guarantees  the  entire  princi- 
pal—all the  money  you  pay  into 
the  fund— year  after  year  for 
the  full  life  of  your  IRA.  No 
matter  how  much  money  you 
put  in  over  the  years,  it's  all 
guaranteed. 

We  also  guarantee  the  mini- 
mum annual  interest  rate  your 
money  will  earn.  Unlike  some 


IRAs,  there's  none  of  the  danger 
involved  in  speculative  funds 
that  can  go  down  as  easily  as  up. 

At  Metropolitan  you  can  also 
obtain  a  disability  waiver  op- 
tion that  will  keep  payments 
going  even  if  you  should  be- 
come totally  disabled  and  can- 
not continue  to  contribute 
yourself. 

And  when  the  time  comes  for 
you  to  retire,  we  guarantee  a 
number  of  options  for  using 
your  IRA  funds.  These  options 
range  from  receiving  one  lump 


sum  to  a  guaranteed  mont 
retirement  income  for  as 
as  you  or  your  spouse  live 
That's  a  guarantee  you  can 
outlive. 

For  more  information,  c 
your  Metropolitan  repress 
tive,  a  trained  professiona 
who  will  help  you  set  up  ar 
plan  that  gives  you  some  v 
valuable  guarantees. 


><  Metropolitar 

Insurance  I Comparve 


METROPOLITAN  REALLY  STANDS  BY  YOU. 


S  1983  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co..  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


Life/Health/Auto/Home/Retirement 


Faces 

hind  The  Figures 


Edited  by  John  R.  Dorfman 

Pecos  Ponzi  paroled 

;  3,  gray  and  paunchy,  Billie  Sol 
t  is  still  hustling  and  pitching,  a 
r  :tual  promotion  machine.  On  pa- 
li  after  spending  nearly  1 1  of  the 
I  8  years  in  four  federal  prisons  for 
i  fraud  and  conspir- 
^  to  conceal  assets 
i  the  IRS,  Estes  says 

ans  to  work  for  his 
i:  titer's  real  estate 
iiiess    in  Abilene, 

and  to  help  peddle  a 
I  she  has  written 
I  his  life.  For  $100 

nil  even  sign  the 
i  er-bound  edition. 

1  there's  the  Billie 
,ame.  "It's  like  Mo- 
lly," he  says  in  a  twangy  Texas 

II  that  occasionally  cracks.  "If 
,  ose,  you  go  to  jail.  If  you  win,  you 

III  the  hidden  assets  and  go  to 
zerland." 

book?  A  board  game?  Enterprises 
1y  worthy  of  the  infamous  con 
from  Pecos,  Tex.  who,  before  his 
It  in  1962,  constructed  a  $150 
on  business  empire  by  pyramid- 
mestionable  land  deals  and  bor- 
ng  money  against  phantom  fertil- 
tanks.  The  government  once 
ned  he  had  stashed  away  mil- 
Billie  Sol  denied  it  then  and 
ts  today  that  his  series  of  scams 
omer  the  west  Texas  fertilizer 
cet  left  him  broke.  The  house  he 
lives  in,  he  says,  was  paid  for  by 
lentist  brother. 

it  Estes  became  a  born-again 
stian  while  doing  time  in  Sand- 
e  Federal  Prison  in  Minnesota.  So 
hings  of  this  world  are  as  nothing 
im  these  days,  he  says.  "I  am  a 
>y  man.  I  am  a  free  man.  You  can't 
:  things  as  your  higher  power, 
mon  tried  that,  and  he  became  a 
t  failure  in  life,"  he  says,  leafing 
ugh  a  dog-eared  Bible. 

2  has  heard  the  call  before.  Billie 
left  prison  after  his  first  parole  in 
1  saying  that  he  was  going  to  lead 
nple  life.  But  federal  prosecutors 
ged  that  by  1974  he  was  at  it 
n,  this  time  selling  nonexistent 
m  cleaners  used  to  wash  oilfield 
pment.  A  hung  jury  kept  that 
ge  from  sticking,  but  the  IRS  got 


Billie  Sol  Estes  in  1962  (left  ),  and  today  (above) 
"Whatever  I  may  end  up  doing,  I  will  get 
my  paperwork  straight  first." 


him  for  conspiring  to 
conceal  assets  to  avoid 
taxes.  He  went  back  to 
prison  in  1979,  remain- 
ing there  until  Nov.  15. 
Billie  Sol  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  prison  figuring  out  where 
he  went  wrong.  "If  I  wanted  to, "  he  has 
concluded,  "I  could  now  accomplish 
the  same  thing  without  any  difficul- 
ty." He  won't  say  how,  but  it's  an 
interesting  thought.  What  collapsed 
his  empire  was  a  nosy  reporter  in  Pecos 
who  noticed  that  there  were  twice  as 
many  mortgages  for  fertilizer  tanks  in 
the  county  as  there  were  tanks. 
"Whatever  I  may  end  up  doing, "  Billie 
Sol  now  says,  "I  will  get  my  paperwork 
straight  first." — Robert  H.  Bork  Jr. 


Perpetual  comeback 

Whatever  happened  to  Grolier  Inc.'s 
comeback?  Robert  Clarke,  Grolier's 
CEO,  could  look  it  up  in  his  own 
Encyclopedia  Americana — under  the 
heading  of  Sisyphus.  Clarke,  55,  must 
know  how  Sisyphus  felt.  Every  time 
he  gets  the  profitability  rock  near  the 
top  of  the  hill,  it  tumbles  down  again. 
His  $300  million  (sales)  firm,  the  na- 
tion's third-largest  seller  of  encyclo- 
pedias, has  just  gone  through  a  second 
major  refinancing.  The  first  was  in 
1977,  right  after  Clarke  took  over. 

In  the  latest,  Clarke  got  23  lending 
institutions  "out  of  my  hair"  by  pay- 
ing them,  in  lieu  of  the  $96  million 
they  were  owed,  $36  million  in  cash, 
plus  a  mixture  of  common  stock,  pre- 


Grolier  Inc  CEO  Robert  Clarke 
Please  don't  mention  Mexico. 
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Attraction  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  strength. 

Today,  your  international  bank  needs 
the  gift  of  innovation.  Greater  apprecia- 
tion of  technology  will  ensure  the 
success  of  tomorrow. 

An  innovative  approach  to  every  area 
of  finance  is  essential  to  giving  the 
market  new  impulses  and  to  tapping 
sources  that  might  otherwise  remain 
inaccessible. 

Deutsche  Bank  makes  innovation 
a  part  of  your  financial  projects: 
through  our  experience  in  every  field  of 
international  finance,  our  presence  in 
56  countries  around  the  world,  and  our 
Number  One  position  in  Germany. 
Plus  the  strength  of  total  assets  of  more 
than  US  $  83  billion,  ranking  us  among 
the  largest  banks  in  the  world. 

Put  us  to  the  test. 


Deutsche  Bank 


Advanced  banking  for  more  than  a  century 
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fcrred  and  warrants  with  a  recent  mar- 
ket value  around  $16  million-plus.  In 
other  words,  the  banks  took  equity — 
and  hope — for  debt.  The  deal  dilutes 
earnings  per  share  by  up  to  27%. 

Clarke  raised  cash  through  an  $82 
million  bond  issue  and  used  part  of  it 
to  retire  $35  million  of  Swiss  notes. 
Upshot:  Grolier  is  now  in  hock  to  the 
public,  rather  than  to  the  banks  and 
the  Swiss.  But  in  hock  it  still  is:  Debt 
remains  well  over  half  of  total  capital. 

To  work  the  hours  needed  to  keep 
Grolier  from  going  over  the  cliff, 
Clarke  has  given  up  flying  his  own 
Cessna,  sailboat  racing  and  tennis. 
(He  still  does  some  boating  and  ski- 
ing.) Before  he  was  tapped  in  1976  as 
CEO,  he  ran  Grolier's  mail-order  sub- 
sidiary, which  sells  mainly  series 
books  and  children's  books  (e.g.,  Dr. 
Seuss,  Walt  Disney). 

Encyclopedias  are  about  50%  of 
Grolier's  pie,  but  less  than  half  of  that 
is  in  the  U.S.  The  newest  item  is  the 
Academic  American,  tailored  specially 
for  databases,  with  lots  of  short  en- 
tries and  cross  references.  Many  of  the 
country's  major  database  operators, 
including  Dow  Jones  and  Knight-Rid- 
der,  are  offering  it.  Some  observers 
suggest  that  Grolier's  shrunken  sales 
force  was  a  hidden  advantage:  There 
was  no  army  of  sales  people  to  protest 
the  potential  loss  of  the  direct-sale 
commissions. 

A  big  part  of  Grolier's  encyclopedia 
trade  is  in  Latin  America,  served  from 
Grolier's  Mexican  publishing  center. 
So  last  year's  peso  devaluation  and 
capital-flow  controls  were  murder — 
in  Clarke's  words,  "a  $32  million 
hit."  Despite  that,  Clarke's  perpetual 
comeback  machine  will  eke  out  an- 
other slim  profit  this  year. 

Yet  Wall  Street,  entranced  by  the 
company's  tiny  but  market-leading 
venture  into  electronic  encyclopedia 
publishing,  recently  gave  the  stock  a 
price/earnings  multiple  of  18.  When 
will  Grolier  show  solid  earnings?  Not 
next  year,  says  Clarke,  but  in  1985  or 
1986.— J.R.D. 


Franchising  "cream  puffs" 

"I  saw  an  opportunity  in  the  used-car 
market,  because  of  the  problems  in- 
herent in  that  business,"  says  Jim 
Cummings,   founder   and   CEO  of 


Jim  Cummings,  founder  and  CEO  of  Triexcellence,  Inc. 
A  new  way  to  sell  old  cars. 


Triexcellence,  Inc.  (TRIEX).  The  San- 
ta Ana,  Calif,  firm  is  the  country's 
first  large-scale  national  used-car 
franchise  organization. 

Just  40,  Cummings  is  an  old  hand  at 
franchising.  Before  starting  TRIEX  in 
1981,  he  spent  seven  years  at  Century 
21,  the  real  estate  franchise  giant. 
When  he  left  Century  21,  Cummings 
was  president  and  CEO. 

Cummings  has  sold  some  111  fran- 
chises in  12  states,  and  expects  to 
have  250  by  the  end  of  next  year.  To 
become  a  TRIEX  franchisee,  you  must 
be  a  new-car  dealer  who  also  sells 
used  cars.  The  dealer  signs  a  five-year 
franchising  agreement,  pays  a  $10,000 
fee  up  front  and  agrees  to  pay  Cum- 
mings monthly  administrative  fees  of 
$800  and  to  invest  $2,000  a  month  in 
local  advertising. 

To  consumers,  TRIEX  offers  a  new 
wrinkle.  It  will  sell  your  car  on  con- 
signment. The  TRIEX  dealer  will  list, 
advertise  and  show  your  car  for  30 
days.  If  he  finds  a  buyer,  he  will  han- 
dle all  the  paperwork,  including  fi- 
nancing. You,  as  seller,  then  receive  a 
check  from  TRIEX  for  a  prenegotiated 
amount.  But  the  big  bait  that  Cum- 
mings says  will  make  TRIEX  dealers' 
cream  puffs  irresistible  is  the  optional 
6,000-mile,  six-month  warranty. 
"There  isn't  a  trusted  brand  name  in 
used  cars  today,"  Cummings  says. 

To  the  dealer  Cummings  offers  the 
prospect  of  more  used  cars  to  sell  and 
increased  showroom  traffic.  People 
have  been  keeping  their  cars  longer 
than  they  used  to,  and  many  are  sell- 
ing privately  instead  of  trading  in. 
Large  rental  companies  like  Hertz  and 
Avis  have  set  up  their  own  used-car 
sales  operations,  shutting  off  another 
source  of  cars.  While  supply  has  fall- 
en, demand  has  risen.  So  Cummings 
figures  he's  in  the  driver's  seat.  Sales, 


$1  million  in  his  first  year,  will  J- 
million  in  1984,  Cummings  prec 
All  profits,  he  says,  wilt  be  reinvel 
But  he  concedes  there  haven't 
any  profits  yet,  and  may  not  be 
next  year. — Ellen  Paris 


One  way  to  get  pub  moi 

Brian  Taylor  is  a  rags-to-riches  a 
but  he  refuses  to  ditch  the  rags.  ] 
old  corduroy  jacket  and  worn-d 
sandals,  the  47-year-old  English 
still  looks  like  the  impoverished 
ist  he  was  before  he  invented  a  g 
called  Kensington  that  has  latel 
valed  the  sales  of  such  old  stalwai 
Monopoly  and  Scrabble. 

A  painter  by  profession,  Taylq 
vented  Kensington  in  1979  in  co<j 


Kensington  inventor  Brian  Taylor 
Rivaling  Scrabble  and  Monopolt 
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ation  with  Peter  Forbes  (no  kin  to  this 
magazine),  a  young  architecture  stu- 
dent who,  like  Taylor,  was  on  the 
dole.  Using  an  old  book  of  Islamic 
patterns  for  inspiration,  they  spent 
half  a  year  in  London's  Kensington 
Gardens  where,  for  want  of  pub  mon- 
ey, they  sat  on  a  park  bench,  munch- 
ing apples  and  thrashing  out  the  rules 
of  a  contest  where  the  winner  cap- 
tures all  six  points  of  a  hexagon.  They 
christened  the  game  Kensington  after 
its  birthplace.  Then  came  the  hard 
part — selling  to  a  manufacturer. 

"We  tried  everyone  in  England," 
Taylor  recalls.  "We  even  flew  to  Cin- 
cinnati to  see  Kenner,  the  U.S.  toy- 
maker.  They  just  politely  told  us  to 
bug  off."  After  all  the  pitches  failed, 
Taylor  and  Forbes  shelved  Kensington 
until  a  Cambridge  travel  agency 
agreed  to  publish  the  game  as  a  pro- 
motional gimmick  in  late  1981.  The 
gimmick  quickly  turned  into  the 
game  of  the  season  in  England,  then 
Europe  and  Australia,  and  finally  in 
the  U.S.,  where  it  has  sold  over  a 
million  copies  in  the  past  15  months. 
Now  Taylor  is  stretching  sales  (so  far 
$25  million  worldwide,  he  says)  by 
repackaging  Kensington  in  travel  and 
boxed  editions.  The  company  he, 
Forbes  and  the  travel  agency  set  up  to 
manage  their  creation,  Whale  Toys 
Ltd.,  is  looking  into  other  games  to 
develop. 

Will  Taylor  come  up  with  the  new 
game  himself?  Not  likely.  "It's  some- 
one else's  turn,"  he  says.  "Besides, 
Kensington's  left  me  very  well  off, 
though  I'm  not  like  one  of  your 
Rockefellers."  Success  makes  it  easier 
for  Taylor  to  spend  time  as  he 
wants — painting,  talking  in  pubs 
about  everything  from  Russian  steel 
output  to  the  English  seaside,  and  liv- 
ing with  his  wife  and  two  daughters  in 
Wales. — Christopher  Power 

Put  to  the  test 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  feel  like  I've 
been  through  a  war  in  the  last  year," 
says  Ronald  Palamara,  chairman  of 
Anacomp,  Inc.  He's  talking  personal- 
ly as  well  as  professionally.  A  year  ago 
Palamara,  44,  was  operated  on  for 
stomach  cancer  and  given  a  year  to 
live.  "I  expect  to  meet  that  challenge 
just  as  we're  meeting  the  corporate 


Anacomp  Chairman  Ronald  Palamara 
A  commitment  indeed. 

challenge,"  he  says.  "I  survived  the 
surgery,  the  doctors  are  optimistic 
and  the  cancer  is  in  remission.  I'm 
ready  to  see  CIS  well  on  its  way." 

CIS  is  Anacomp's  software  system 
that  allows  banks  to  record  transac- 
tions as  they  occur,  eliminating  the 
five  to  six  hours  spent  at  the  end  of 
the  day  updating  customer  transac- 
tion records.  (The  initials  CIS  stand 
for  continuous  integrated  system.) 
Palamara  claims  that  up  to  95%  of  all 
large  U.S.  banks  could  use  the  system 
and  says  he  has  virtually  no  competi- 
tion so  far.  That  sounds  great  for  $170 
million  (sales)  Anacomp,  based  in 
Carmel,  Ind.,  but  there  is  a  catch. 
Startup  of  the  first  CIS  system  has 
been  delayed.  Anacomp  ran  into  prob- 
lems fine-tuning  the  system  before  it 
went  on  line.  Delays  and  high  devel- 


opment costs  for  CIS  helped  pull 
ating  profits  down  from  $8  milli 
1981  to  $2.8  million  in  1982,  snaj 
an  eight-year  growth  string. 

The  CIS  system  is  now  expect 
go  on  line  at  Provident  National 
in  Philadelphia  by  year's  end. 
other  banks  are  letting  Providen 
the  waters  before  they  place  oi 
"There's  no  question  other  bank 
waiting  to  see  what  happens  at  F 
dent,"  says  Palamara.  "That's  ex 
what  happened  with  our  other  ; 
ucts.  The  problem  is  that,  as  the 
ect  grew  in  size  and  scope,  it  ha 
creased  in  cost  and  time.  Since 
we've  spent  between  $70  million 
$100  million  on  large-bank  sofd 
Even  though  our  net  worth  has  gi 
from  $10  million  to  $93  mill 
that's  still  a  major  commitment 

A  commitment,  indeed.  To  tak 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  he  se 
CIS,  Palamara  has  leveraged  the 
pany  up  to  the  point  where  debt,  s 
$94  million,  is  now  50%  of  his 
capital. 

Still,  Palamara,  a  former  go\ 
ment  aerospace  consultant  and 
due  University  associate  professi 
engineering,  has  reason  to  think 
money  and  time  will  have  been 
spent.  Twelve  banks,  choosing  n< 
wait  for  the  experiment  at  Provi 
National,  have  recently  signed  u] 
CIS.  Palamara  clearly  hopes  this 
get  Anacomp  back  on  its  grc 
track.  It  had  better. — Walecia  Kom 


Big  shoes  to  fill 

Robert  Matura  often  mentions 
name  Jim  as  he  talks  about  strates 
Warnaco  Inc.,  maker  of  such  clotj 


Robert  Matura,  CEO  of  Warnaco  Inc. 

"A  famous  name  sells.  People  want  it  on  their  backs. 


rjs  as  Warner's,  Hathaway,  White 
pind  Puritan.  Jim  is  James  Walker, 
c  ied  suddenly  last  spring,  leaving 
,mpany  reins  in  Matura's  hands. 
Vrker's  primary  task  had  been  to 
I  the  deadwood  accumulated  un- 
ne  previous  CEO,  John  Field, 
ft  unsuccessful  acquisitions  in- 
t}i  CBS  Imports  and  Medford 
I  ng  Mills.  During  the  pruning 
o;s,  Warnaco's  sales  languished, 
'  ing  close  to  $500  million  from 
through  this  year. 
'i:ura,  50,  started  at  Warnaco  as 
§,;.ent  of  Hathaway  in  1976  after 
pots  at  Hanes  Corp.  and  Jockey 
Rational.  When  Walker  was 
I  Matura  was  one  of  his  ablest 
hnants.  Under  him,  Hathaway 
led  from  $20  million  in  sales  in 
:o  $130  million  and  20%  of  War- 
I  sales  in  1983.  Matura  claims  he 
ttle  time  for  hobbies.  A  person 
d  only  two  things  well,  he  says: 
Ine  it's  family  and  work." 
\w  Matura  has  a  chance  to  build 
;e  base  that  Walker  left  and  to 
Warnaco  growing  again.  He'll  do 
iair  part  through  acquisitions,  he 
|  Mindful  of  past  mistakes,  Ma- 
iias  promised  to  be  very  careful 
j.ling  out  the  checkbook.  He  says 
sill  look  only  at  top-caliber  out- 
oich  as  Jones  New  York,  which 
aco  almost  acquired  before  ne- 
tions  failed  at  the  last  hour, 
it  we  want,"  he  says,  "are  the 
lothing  lines,  numbers  one  and 
Lin  the  marketplace."  Snob  ap- 
:  after  all,  is  a  big  part  of  Warna- 
marketing  strategy.  "A  famous 
:  sells  the  line.  People  want  it  in 
dives  or  on  their  backs,"  Matura 
aims,  speaking  fondly  of  such 
ners  as  Christian  Dior,  Ralph 
p  and  Geoffrey  Beene,  all  of 
p  sell  their  name  to  Warnaco. 
lething  for  everyone  turns  out  to 
omedy." — Francesca  Lunzei 
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Play  bills 

many  arts  organizations  are 
g  from  government  funding 
inflation  and  recession,  the  cur- 
went  up  last  month  on  a  spar- 
expansion  of  the  nation's  oldest 
ssional  resident  theater,  the 
land  Play  House.  Designed  by 
p  Johnson,  a  Cleveland  native 
also  is  watching  the  completion 
s  much-discussed  AT&T  head- 
ers in  New  York  City,  the  $12 
on  addition  to  the  Romanesque 
rick  complex  includes  a  644-seat 
:er  and  grand  entrance  lobbies 
also  span  two  existing  smaller 
:ers. 

his  looks  like  Lincoln  Center," 


George  Kirkham,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Play  Hons 
Ask  quietly,  and  ask  the  right  people. 


loundation 


beams  George  Kirkham,  who  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Play  House 
Foundation  led  the  fundraising  drive. 
"We  thought  raising  $4  million  or  $5 
million  would  be  a  miracle.  It's  going 
to  be  close  to  double  that." 

This,  in  a  city  not  exactly  known 
for  financial  well-being?  In  fact, 
Cleveland's  reputation  may  be  de- 
ceiving. It  has  by  far  the  largest  aver- 
age per  capita  donation  to  United  Way 
of  any  major  U.S.  city. 

Kirkham's  drive,  which  began  in 
1981,  concentrated  not  on  splashy 
public  galas,  which  sometimes  barely 
recover  their  production  costs,  but  on 
quiet  visits  to  people  with  money. 
The  top  75  gifts  account  for  75%  of  all 
collected,  says  Kirkham,  in  civilian 


life  a  50-year-old  investment  banker 
for  Prescott,  Ball  &  Turben. 

Still,  the  footlights  aren't  fully 
funded.  The  drive  came  up  $3  million 
shy  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project.  As 
a  symbol  of  what  still  needs  to  be 
done,  the  Play  House  is  leaving  unfin- 
ished the  54-foot-high  entrance  ro- 
tunda, letting  the  bare  concrete 
blocks  and  floor  remind  theatergoers 
of  the  tab  still  to  be  paid. — Jeff  Bloch 

No  more  busy  signals 

Does  it  seem  like  a  lifetime  between 
brokerage  statements?  Do  you  gnash 
your  teeth  trying  to  reach  your  broker 
on  the  phone?  Vincent  Pica  thinks  he 
has  answers  to  these  problems. 


Vincent  Pica  of  E.F.  Hutton 

Maybe  the  brokers  ought  to  be  worried. 


tton 
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Pica,  30,  heads  up  the  Management 
Information  Systems  group  for  E.F. 
Hutton,  which  is  ahead  of  most  firms 
on  Wall  Street  in  introducing  elec- 
tronics to  broker-customer  relations. 
The  firm's  electronic  information  ser- 
vice, called  Huttonline,  gives  custom- 
ers, in  Pica's  words,  "access  to  a  daily 
electronic  statement  of  their  account, 
research  opinions,  industry  com- 
ments and  an  electronic  mail  service 
to  their  broker."  Pica  predicts  "sever- 
al thousand"  Hutton  customers  will 
sign  up  for  Huttonline,  which  debuts 
this  month.  But  he  thinks  there  are 
some  who  won't  sign  up  because  they 
lack  a  personal  computer  or  videotex 
terminal.  That  is  why  he  has  just 
placed  an  order  for  1,000  WorkSlates, 
personal  computers  made  by  Conver- 
gent Technologies.  Hutton  will  sell 
you  a  WorkSlate  for  $895  (list  price)  as 
part  of  its  Huttonline  service.  With 
the  machines  you  get  a  one-time  $42 
discount  on  the  service,  which  costs 
$25  to  join,  plus  $17  a  month,  and 
$7.50  per  computer-hour.  Of  course, 
you  could  enjoy  the  miracles  of  bro- 
kerage electronics  with  any  personal 
computer,  not  just  the  WorkSlate. 
You  could  also  get  a  lot  of  the  same 
information  by  phoning  your  broker. 

But  that's  the  point,  says  Pica. 
Avoid  that  busy  signal.  "Instead  of 
phoning,"  Pica  says,  "you  send  an 
electronic  message  to  your  broker 
saying,  'Mary,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
buying  AT&T.  What  do  you  think?'  " 
Mary  sees  the  message  on  her  screen. 
She  may  not  get  back  to  you  any  soon- 
er, but  at  least  you're  not  waiting  on 
the  phone. 

Why  WorkSlate?  It  is  cheap  com- 
pared with  most  other  personal  com- 
puters, portable  and  has  all  the  neces- 
sary technology,  says  Pica.  Most  of 
all,  Hutton  has  been  able  to  hammer 
out  a  nice  deal  with  Convergent  Tech- 
nologies. Like  other  retailers,  Hutton 
will  buy  ihe  machines  for  about  $300 
less  than  list  price.  No  wonder  Pica 
would  like  similar  arrangements  with 
other  computer  makers.  He's  negoti- 
ating with  IBM  and  Wang  Labs. 

Pica  says  most  brokers  seem  to  like 
the  idea  fine,  but  he  admits,  "There 
has  been  some  initial  resistance.  The 
broker  who  doesn't  understand  will 
say,  'Hey,  the  next  thing  is  going  to  be 
direct  order  entry,  and  you  are  coming 


at  me.'  "  In  the  long  run,  maybe  they 
do  understand  all  too  well.  A  comput- 
er, after  all,  could  be  the  ultimate 
discount  broker. — Barbara  Kallen 


Sons-in-law,  beware 

Marvin  Josephson,  a  high-powered 
talent  agent  who  has  made  a  bundle 
representing  the  principal  artists  for 
E.T.,  Star  Wars,  The  Right  Stuff,  Xc/if>  and 
a  variety  of  TV  and  radio  shows,  is 
embarking  on  his  third  wave  of  diver- 
sification. Josephson  had  taken  his 
talent  agency,  one  of  the  two  largest 
in  the  U.S.,  public  in  1971.  He  has 
also  diversified  into  radio  broadcast- 
ing and  office  design.  Now  he  wants  a 
piece  of  the  financial  services  market. 


lion  to  replace  capital  withdraw 
Hcrzfeld  &  Stern  partners,  Josep 
is  acquiring  the  103-year-old  br 
age  firm. 

The  deal,  still  not  final,  call 
Hcrzfeld  to  remain  an  indeper 
entity  managed  by  the  current 
ners,  but  it  probably  spells  the  en 
tradition.  For  four  generations 
thers-in-law  at  the  firm  have  p: 
control  to  their  sons-in-law. 

Even  without  Hcrzfeld,  Josep 
is  a  $150  million  (sales)  com] 
About  $41  million  is  rolling  in 
International  Creative  Managen 
the  talent  agency.  A  TV  produi 
company  and  seven  radio  statioi 
Milwaukee;  Columbus,  Ohio; 
folk,  Va.;  and  Detroit  bring  in  an< 


Marvin  Josephson  of  Josephson  International  Inc. 

If  you  can't  buy  Drexel  Burnham,  try  Herzfeld  &  Stern. 


In  September  Josephson,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Josephson  International 
Inc.,  was  sitting  on  $45  million  in 
cash  and  an  unused  bank  credit  line  of 
$60  million.  "We  could  have  used  the 
money  to  go  private  or  to  expand," 
Josephson  says.  "We  decided  to  diver- 
sify." First  he  went  to  Robert  Linton, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  Drexel  Burn- 
ham  Lambert,  Inc.,  one  of  Josephson's 
investment  bankers,  and  asked  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  buy  Drexel.  It's 
not  for  sale,  Linton  replied.  Anyway, 
he  added,  Drexel's  capital  of  $330  mil- 
lion was  many  times  greater  than  Jo- 
sephson's. But  Linton  did  some  scout- 
ing in  the  financial  district  and  came 
up  with  the  name  of  Herzfeld  &  Stern. 
For  $17.5  million  cash  plus  $20  mil- 


$12  million.  The  office  design  sub 
iary,  built  entirely  through  acqi 
tion,  contributes  $97  million.  H! 
feld,  which  is  private,  doesn't  disci 
its  revenues  or  profits,  but  Wall  Sti 
sources  figure  it  will  add  $2  milliol 
"so  to  the  bottom  line,  which  was  j 
million  last  year. 

What  makes  Josephson  think 
can  effectively  manage  brokers 
investment  advisers?  Well,  he  si 
he  is  used  to  dealing  with  high-prifl 
temperamental  stars  and  believes  i 
principles  of  the  talent  business 
transfer  over  to  financial  servit 
"Whether  entertainment  or  invj 
ment,  it's  all  personal  services," 
says. — Ben  Weberman 


\  nnrr    mrrpuDCD  £  M 


SOME  RENT-A-CAR 
MPANIESHAVEANOSE 
FOR  A  GOOD  STORY. 


ie  $390  one  way  drop-off  charge, 
course  we  fold  you  about  it." 


hen  some  rent-a-car  companies  make  a  mis- 
j  get  a  story,  the  whole  story,  and  nothing  but 
's  sad,  but  true.  But  at  National,  we  back  our 
vith  guarantees  that  no  other  car  rental  com- 
lave.  Our  guarantees  are  in  writing,  and  you 
<  them  up  at  participating  National  Car 
ocations  in  the  U.S. 


want  to  drive  to  your  destination  and  fly  home. 

Just  call  yourtravel  consultant  or  800-CAR-RENTSM 
24-hours  in  advance  and  reserve  a  compact,  interme- 
diate or  full-size  car,  and  you're  on  your  way.  If  we 
don't  deliver  on  this  guarantee,  you'll  get  $50  off 
your  next  rental  as  long  as  this  one 
way  programi  is  in  effect. 

ONLY  NATIONAL  OFFERS  GUARANTEED 
24-HOUR  ROAD  SERVICE  WITH 
AMOCO  MOTOR  CLUB'. 

You  probably  won't  need  it, 
but  if  you  do  have  a  mechanical 
problem,  National  or  one  of  over 
6,500  coast-to-coast  Amoco  Motor 
Club  service  facilities  will  get  to 
you  in  a  hurry,  in  fact,  if  you're  within  50  miles  of  the 
renting  location,  we'll  be  there  in  under  two  hours. 
Guaranteed.  If  we're  not,  you'll  get  $50  off  your  next 
rental. 

There's  no  reason  for  bad  service  and  no  substi- 
tute for  a  written  guarantee.  We  give  you  National 
Attention,  and  that's  the  truth. 

limited  number  of  cars  available,  so  call  now  for  reserva- 
tions. Specific  cars  subject  to  availability.  Rate  is  nondis- 
countable  and  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Not  avail- 
able on  weekend,  commercial,  or  special  promotional  rates. 

tGuarantee  void  if  service  is  delayed  due  to  severe  weather 
or  unusual  road  conditions. 

Restrictions  and  details  in  brochure  at  participating  U.S. 
locations. 


ONLY  NATIONAL  GUARANTEES  LOW 
ONE-WAY  RENTAL  RATES* 

you're  only  going  one  way,  National 
/  to  go.  For  only  $10  a  day  more  than 
ow  daily  rates,  you  can  reserve 
ial  car  at  a  participating  U.S. 
,  drive  it  to  your  final  des- 
and  return  it  to  an 
3d  location.  There's  no 
>  charge.  Guaranteed. 
\  when  you  have  a  lot 
3ss  stops  that  take 
"i  one  air  port  to 
And  ideal  for  short 
ns  when  you 


tional  Car  Rental 


is  the 
our 


National  features 
GM  cars  like  this 
Pontiac  6000. 


/I  YOU  NATIONAL  ATTENTION. 
VND  THAT'S  THE  TRUTH. 

USENOLO  INTERNATIONAL  COMPANY 


©  1983,  National  Car  Rental  System.  Inc. 
In  Canada,  it's  Tilden.  In  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  it's  European 


Introducing  the  hi-tech  range  that's  just  a  touch  smart) 


Having  the  right  touch  for  great  cooking  is  taking 
on  a  whole  new  meaning.  Now,  the  right  touch  is  just 
a  light  touch  for  simple  fare  or  gourmet  cuisine. 

If  that  sounds  sophisticated— it  is.  But  if  it  sounds 
complicated— it  isn't.  This  new  range  from  Caloric, 
a  Raytheon  company,  is  a  perfect  example  of  our 
approach  to  high-tech  products.  The  more  advanced 
the  technology,  the  simpler  it  should  be  to  use. 

Caloric  engineers,  teaming  up  with  counterparts 


at  Raytheon,  took  microwave  and  convention 
cooking  and  combined  them  in  a  single  oven 
"smart "  touch  pane! .  No  longer  do  you  need 
a  series  of  complex  instructions.  Instead,  this 
guides  you  through  each  step.  It  asks  leadingq 
and  then  shows  you  exactly  what  to  do  next.  ^ 
cooking  possibilities  are  almost  limitless  sinfl 
can  choose  microwave  or  conventional  cookij 
or  both  at  the  same  time. 


SURFACE  ELEMENT  CONTROLS 


ovative  appliances  are  no  new  thing  at 
Nor  are  they  at  our  other  appliance  com- 
unana,  Speed  Queen,  Modern  Maid  and 
►d.  All  together,  they  make  Raytheon  one  of 
:ry's  largest  major  appliance  manufacturers, 
able  of  capitalizing  on  today  s  booming 
1  home  appliances. 

theon...a  five  and  a  half  billion  dollar 
r  in  electronics,  aviation,  appliances, 


energy,  construction  and  publishing.  If  you  would 
like  copies  of  our  latest  financial  reports,  please 
write  Raytheon  Company,  Public  Relations, 
141  Spring  Street,  Lexington,  Massachusetts  02173. 


IMAGINE  A 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMPANY 
THAT  STARTS  OUT  WITH 
10  MILLION  CUSTOMERS  IN 
NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND. 


It's  almost  time  to  stop  imagining. 
On  January  1, 1984,  NYNEX  will  be 
open  for  business. 
What  is  NYNEX? 

It's  the  new  parent  corporation  of 
New  York  Telephone  and  New  England 
Telephone  created  by  the  divestiture  of 
AT&T 

And  what  a  business  its  going  to  be. 

On  our  very  first  day,  we'll  have 
assets  that  would  place  us  in  the 
Fortune  top  20. 

You  can  well  imagine  why.  An 
incredible  amount  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness is  conducted  right  here.  Right  now 
A  great  part  of  that  business  coming 
from  service  businesses  and  industries 
that  truly  depend  on  the  information 
their  telecommunications  systems  can 
bring  them. 

You  see,  the  nynex  neighborhood 
includes  many  of  the  most  impressive 
names  in  banking,  insurance,  securities, 
entertainment,  accounting,  real  estate, 
recreation— even  higher  education. 
They  generate  huge  amounts  of  infor- 
mation, and  our  local  network  is  the 
electronic  gateway  that  moves  it  from 
office  to  office,  from  company  to 
consumer. 

The  nynex  neighborhood  is  also 
a  balanced  one.  Half  of  New  Yorks 
and  one-third  of  New  England's  manu- 
facturing employment  is  in  future- 
oriented,  high-technology  industries. 
Indeed,  it's  this  very  combination  of 
service-oriented  and  high-technology 
businesses  that  has  kept  the  New  York/ 
New  England  region's  economy  so 
fiscally  fit. 

Of  course,  this  concentration  of 
information-hungry  businesses  is  not  a 
nynex  secret  There  are  plenty  of  new 
companies  starting  to  make  some  very 
appealing  promises  about  the  future  of 
communications. 

But  the  future  is  just  that.  The 
future.  What  about  right  now? 

To  begin  with,  we'll  continue  to  do 
what  we've  been  doing  all  along— pro- 
viding one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
technologically  advanced  local  net- 
works in  the  world. 

A  shining  example  of  that  new 


technology  is  fiber  optic  cable.  Right 
now,  our  network  includes  37%  of  all 
the  fiber  optic  cable  installed  in  the  Bell 
System— strategically  placed  in  a  ring 
around  Manhattan  and  in  downtown 
Boston. 

This  means  the  best  possible 
service  for  our  customers.  And  the  best 
potential  profits  for  us. 

The  nynex  success  story  will  be 
simple  to  follow.  It's  two  successful  tele- 
phone companies  at  the  heart  of  one 
dynamic  communications  company. 

It's  a  company  that's  heading  into 
some  very  exciting  new  business  ven- 
tures as  well.  We'll  be  marketing  the 
latest  business  communications  sys- 
tems, nynex  Mobile  Communications 
Company  will  market  the  new  cellular 
mobile  phone  systems,  nynex  Informa- 
tion Resources  Company  will  offer 
imaginative  new  alternatives  in  direc- 


tory publishing  services.  And  NYN 
Materiel  Enterprises  Company  wi 
be  there  providing  centralized  puj 
chasing  and  support. 

When  you  stop  and  think  at* 
NYNEX  has  just  about  everything  j| 
could  ask  for. 

We  have  the  "right  stuff  ":  the  t 
nological  know-how  to  provide  f 
best  possible  services  and  produd 

And  we  have  the  right  people 
98,000  experienced,  dedicated 
employees  directed  by  some  of  I) 
most  experienced  men  and  womg 
the  communications  business. 

But,  perhaps,  most  important 
is  not  what  we  have. 

But  where  we  have  it 

To  learn  more  about  us,  write 
Parra.  Director  of  Investor  Relatid 
NYNEX  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  2945] 
York,  N  Y  10185. 


©  NYNEX  Corporation  1983 


NYNEX 

New  York  and  New  England: 
Can  you  imagine  a  better  place  to  start? 


The  Forbes/Wilshire  5000  Review 


minute  reprieve.  Investors  had  a  nervous  month, 
i  healthy,  broad-based  uptick  during  the  last  week  of 
period  helped  to  calm  some  jitters.  The  market,  as 
»ured  by  the  Wilshire  index,  is  behind  2.7%  for  the 
i week  stretch.  Still,  there  is  a  1.5%  gain  for  the  last 
weeks.  All  other  major  indicators  also  advanced  over 
iast  ten  trading  days.  Amex  issues  were  at  the  fore- 
t  of  the  upward  move,  with  a  3%  rise.  Big  Board 
<s,  with  a  1 .6%  gain,  barely  outperformed  the  overall 
cet,  while  the  Dow  industrials  led  the  way  for  the 
E  with  a  2.2%  advance. 


The  score  for  the  last  four  weeks  shows  the  intensity  of 
the  flight  into  defensive  stocks.  For  example,  high-volatil- 
ity and  high-growth  shares  declined  5.8%  and  6.3%,  re- 
spectively, while  their  low-volatility  and  low-growth 
counterparts  posted  drops  of  only  around  1  % .  Neverthe- 
less, second-tier  securities  still  hold  a  slim  lead  in  52- 
week  performance,  despite  the  drubbing  they  took 
through  the  fall  season.  Over  the  one-year  period,  the  Dow 
outperformed  the  NASDAQ  by  a  whisker,  20.2%  vs. 
19.1%.  The  NYSE  lagged  with  an  18.8%  advance.  That 
leaves  the  Amex  ahead  of  the  pack  with  a  28.7%  gain. 


Close-up  On  The  Equity  Markets 


Performance  of  six  leading  indexes 


em  change 

Wilshire 

Forbes 

Dow  Jones 

NYSE 

Amex  Market 

NASDAQ 

5000 

500 1 

industrials 

Composite 

Value  Index 

Composite 

ast  4  weeks 

-2.7 

-2.2 

-1.1 

-2.2 

-4.1 

-4.5 

st  52  weeks 

19.6 

18.7 

20.2 

18.8 

28.7 

19.1 

Stock  performance  based  on  five  key  investor  yardsticks 


:ent  change 

Company  size 

Volatility2 

P/E  multiple 

Dividend  yield 

Growth  profile3 

Share  price 

large 

small 

high 

low 

over  25 

under  5 

over  7.5% 

none 

high 

low 

over  $40 

under  $4 

ast  4  weeks 

-2.0 

-4.9 

-5.8 

-1.2 

-6.3 

-4.0 

-1.0 

-4.2 

-6.3 

-1.1 

-1.9 

-5.5 

list  52  weeks 

20.4 

68.5 

51.8 

31.4 

34.1 

65.8 

28.3 

61.9 

60.0 

29.1 

30.5 

59.6 

on  sales. 

:k's  sensitivity  to  overall  market  movement.  High-volatility  issues  have  wide  price  fluctuations,  low-volatility  issues  are  more  stable, 
ntitativc  evaluation  of  a  stock's  growth  image,  determined  by  Wilshire  Associates. 


Ml  data  for  periods  ending  1 1/1 1/83.  Prepared  by  Wilshire  Associates,  Santa  Monica,  Calif 
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Where  The  Aetion  Is 


In  the  money.  All  nine  Wilshire  sectors  moved  into 
positive  territory  during  the  last  two  weeks.  Technology 
shares,  which  showed  the  biggest  loss  in  our  previous  look 
at  these  data,  registered  the  sharpest  gain,  with  a  2.9% 
rise.  Closely  behind  was  raw  materials,  up  2.8%.  Capital 
goods,  transportation  and  finance  shares'  all  achieved 


gains  in  excess  of  2%.  Energy,  consumer  durable$| 
utilities  lagged  the  other  groups. 

Despite  their  recent  strength,  utilities  show  the  pJI 
52-week  performance  with  only  an  8.4%  ^ain.  Fiflj 
and  consumer  nondurables  also  lag  the  market  w 
technology  shares  take  first  place,  with  a  30.3%  advsl 


Percent  change  in  last  52  weeks 


Percent  change  in  last  two  weeks 
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What  The  Analysts  Think 


Ont  of  the  bullpen?  Despite  Wall  Street's  attempts  to  sensus  opinions  of  security  analysts,  meanwhile, 
start  another  leg  of  the  rally,  the  analysts  became  a    proved  on  the  four  top-ranked  sectors  and  deterion 

little  less  optimistic  about  the  market  in  general.  Con-    on  the  last  four  sectors. 

 1 


The  experts'  consensus 


2.80 


I    I    I  I  I  L 


DIFMAM    J  |ASON 


Current 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Sector 

opinion 

2  weeks  ago 

4  weeks  s 

1 

Utilities 

1.78 

1 

1 

2 

Consumer  durables 

2.26 

2 

2 

3 

Raw  materials 

2.28 

3 

3 

4 

Transportation 

2.36 

4 

4 

5 

Technology 

2.42 

5 

5 

6 

Capital  goods 

2.55 

7 

7 

7 

Consumer  nondurables 

2.60 

6 

 — 1 

6 

8 

Energy 

2.78 

8 

8 

9 

Finance 

2.85 

9 

9 

Opinion  ratings  are  ranked  on  a  scale  of  1  |strong  buy]  to  5  |strong  sell).  Data  reflect  the  rating  of  1,200  stocks,  while  the  sector  breakdowns  correspond  to  industry  { 
views  of  200  institutional  analysts.  The  consensus  of  opinion  graph  is  the  composite     graphed  above.  All  figures  are  weighted  for  market  capitalization. 


Note:  All  data  tor  periods  ending  11/11/83.  Prepared  by  Wilshire  Associates,  Santa  Monica,  Calif 
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exel  Burnham  Lambert 

Initial  Public  Offerings. 
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McGregor  Corporation 

$40,500,000 

2,250,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
October  27,  19H3 


Circus  Circus 
Enterprises,  Inc. 

$60,000,000 

4,000,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
October  25,  1983 


Rusty  Pelican 
Restaurants,  Inc. 

$8,740,000 

760,01X1  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
October  14,  19H3 


Summit  Health  Ltd. 

$49,000,000 

7,000.000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
October  4.  1983 


View-Master  International 
Group,  Inc. 

$8,925,000 

850,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
September  29,  1983 


The  Philadelphia  Saving 
Fund  Society 

$340,336,788.75 

30,252,159  Common  Shares 
September  14,  1983 


Hovnanian  Enterprises,  Inc. 
$12,825,000 

950,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
September  7,  1983 


Commonwealth  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  of  Florida 

$7,200,000 

800,000  Shares  of  Common  Slock 
August  25.  1983 


FDP  Corp. 

$16,900,000 

1.300.0(1  Shares  of  Common  Slock 
August  12.  1983 


Knoll  International,  Inc. 

$56,000,000 

3.500,000  Shares  of  Class  A  Common  Slock 
August  9,  1983 


$30,000,000 

8V4%  Convertible  Subordinated  Debentures 
August  9.  1983 


Calmar  Inc. 

$64,000,000 

4,000,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
|une  22.  1983 


Hale  Systems,  Inc. 

$11,700,000 

900,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
lime  21,  1983 


Powertec,  Inc. 

$6,450,000 

600,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
lune  10.  1983 


Kinney  System,  Inc. 

$10,815,000 

420.0011  Secondary  Units  of 
840,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock  and 
420.000  Common  Stock  Warrants 

May  10,  1983 


Porex  Technologies  Corp. 
$11,475,000 

1.350.000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
lanuary  20,  1983 


Merrimac  Industries,  Inc. 

$3,850,000 

550,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
October  29,  1982 


Electronics  Corporation 
of  Israel  Ltd. 

$8,100,000 

720,000  Ordinary  Shares 
September  15,  1982 


EMC  Insurance  Group  Inc. 
$3,200,000 

400,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
February  4,  1982 


Unimation,  Inc. 

$24,150,000 

1,050,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
November  25,  1981 


Lorimar 

$32,445,000 


35,000  Units  of 
13%  Subordinated  Sinking  Fund  Notes, 
525,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock  and 
525,000  Warrants 

October  21,  1981 


Wbmetco  Cable  TV,  Inc. 

$17,600,000 

1,100,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
May  5,  1981 


Conductron  Corporation 

$12,000,000 

12,000  Units  of 
9'  i%  Convertible  Senior 
Subordinated  Debentures  and 
3(HI.00II  Shares  of  Common  Slock 

February  11.  1981 


Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 
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Mellon  defines  banking  issues 


Encouraging  expor 
How  can  banks  help 


A  strong  dollar  and  worldwide  reces- 
sion have  led  to  a  dramatic  decline 
in  American  exports.  How  can  banks 
help  corporate  executives  overcome 
obstacles  to  foreign  sales? 

United  States  manufactured  exports  fell  by  20% 
from  1980  to  mid-1983.  This  year's  trade  imbalance 
will  be  the  worst  in  our  history,  with  forecasts 
approaching  $70  billion.  Behind  these  figures  lies  a 
human  tragedy-the  loss  of  at  least  1.3  million  ex- 
port-related jobs.  According  to  a  recent  Commerce 
Department  study,  two  of  every  five  jobs  lost  in  the 
latest  recession  were  lost  to  declining  exports. 

Most  American  companies  rely  on  domestic  sales 
for  the  bulk  of  their  earnings,  with  just  \°k  of  U.S. 
firms  accounting  for  80%  of  our  manufactured 
exports.  Now,  however,  economic  conditions  have 
made  clear  that  increasing  sales  abroad  is  essential 
to  American  workers,  corporations,  and  their 
communities. 

To  compete  effectively  in  foreign  markets,  Amer- 
ican companies  must  learn  to  cope  with  unfamiliar 
situations.  Foreign  exchange,  political  risks, 
even  language  and  customs  can  pose  obstacles  to 
exporters.  But  banks  have  the  expertise  and  the 
resources  to  help  American  corporations  solve 
some  of  their  exporting  problems. 


Overcoming  the  strong  dollar 


Today's  strong  dollar  makes  American  goods  less 
competitive  abroad.  Foreign  customers  face  dollar 
prices  that,  in  terms  of  their  own  currencies,  are 
both  high  and  volatile.  Banks  offer  foreign  ex- 
change techniques  that  can  bring  stability  to  the 
transaction  for  both  buyer  and  seller.  By  reducing 
the  risks  involved,  competitive  barriers  may  be 
overcome. 

For  instance,  by  helping  American  companies  price 
goods  in  other  currencies,  banks  can  lessen  foreign 
customers'  uncertainty  over  shifting  exchange 


rates.  Banks  can  devise  hedging  strategi| 
help  American  exporters  handle  the  exclj 
risk  themselves.  Foreign  currency  pricin 
ables  buyers  to  take  advantage  of  financi 
own  currency -giving  them  easier  access| 
and  the  possibility  of  lower  rates. 

American  companies  that  continue  to  bill 
can  use  hedging  strategies  to  protect  thej 
from  exchange  rate  fluctuations,  thereby! 
down  their  prices  to  foreign  customers.  B 
help  them  arrange  foreign  exchange  hedf 
trading  profits  will  offset  any  increase  in| 
price  of  their  goods  abroad. 

The  recent  development  of  a  foreign  excra 
options  market,  plus  tailor-made  options] 
by  banks,  has  added  to  the  variety  of  hea 
strategies  available. 


Seventh  of  a  series 


i  risk 


K  currency  fluctuations,  there  are  other 
p,ernational  trade.  By  helping  exporters 
m  risks,  banks  can  cut  some  of  the  cost  of 
ind  so  make  American  products  more 
3  abroad. 

is  have  the  discretion  to  commit  the 
edit  Insurance  Assocation  or  the  Export- 
lk  to  honor  limited  sums  of  credit 
which  covers  political  and  business 
nt  changes  have  broadened  these  capa- 
id,  under  some  circumstances,  banks  can 
ican  exporters  obtain  coverage  from 
government  agencies  or  foreign  insurers. 

also  face  the  risk  of  delayed  payment, 
eases  their  financing  costs.  By  cutting 
ich  delays,  banks  can  help  reduce 
exporting.  Banks  offer  a  variety  of  cash 
;nt  techniques- such  as  an  overseas 
3  monitor  and  accelerate  collections, 
nents  are  often  tied  to  the  delivery  of 
,  an  automated  collections  system  can 
ocument  preparation,  systematically 
tatus  of  documents  and  payments,  and 
lection  problems  quickly. 

)  provide  direct  financing  to  buyers  in 
currency  or  in  U.S.  dollars.  This  relieves 
can  exporter  from  worries  about  the 
sditworthiness.  Banker's  acceptance 
in  U.S.  dollars  or  other  currencies  is 
lancing  method  becoming  increasingly 


g  new  markets 


i  to  their  traditional  financial  services, 
ls  can  offer  marketing  and  trading 
)  American  exporters.  Thanks  to  recent 
i,  banks  are  now  permitted  to  establish 
ding  companies  (ETCs),  which  can  help 
companies  tap  new  markets  and  sell 
ucts  more  aggressively. 

medium-sized  firms  generally  lack  the 
to  actively  market  their  products  abroad, 
actually  buying  American  goods  and 
?m  abroad,  can  help  these  companies 


find  foreign  customers,  check  their  credit,  identify 
reputable  distributors  and  representatives,  and 
overcome  special  obstacles  such  as  foreign  lan- 
guages and  customs. 

Corporate  executives  alone  cannot  make  America's 
products  more  competitive  overseas.  Government 
leaders  must  do  their  part  to  resolve  some  funda- 
mental problems.  But  with  the  help  of  America's 
banks,  each  individual  company  can  improve  its 
competitive  position -not  merely  to  improve  our 
export  statistics,  but  to  make  our  communities 
more  prosperous. 

Mellon's  international  banking  network  is  avail- 
able to  serve  you.  Today,  we  have  25  offices  in 
19  countries,  including  four  full-service  interna- 
tional banking  offices  in  the  eastern  United 
States:  New  York,  Miami,  Pittsburgh,  and  Phila- 
delphia. We  provide  a  full  range  of  international 
services,  including  letters  of  credit,  the  most  so- 
phisticated concentration  of  funds  systems,  and 
automated  collections  and  balance  reporting.  It's 
one  more  way  in  which  Mellon  provides  premier 
financial  services  to  corporate  customers. 


Mellon  Bank 

One  of  the  banks  that  define  banking 

Mellon  Bank  is  a  subsidiary  of  Mellon  National  Corporation, 
whose  other  major  subsidiaries  include: 

Mellon  Financial  Services 

Consumer  Finance  •  Commercial  Finance  •  Leasing  • 

Commercial  Loans  •  Real  Estate  Financing  • 

Real  Estate  Investment  Management  •  Capital  Management 

Mellon  Bank  International 

Girard  Bank 

(iirard  Bank  Delaware 

Central  Counties  Bank 

For  more  information  on  the  subject  of  this  ad,  write  the 
Communications  Office,  Dept.  C,  Mellon  Bank,  Mellon  Square, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15230. 


Statistical  Spotlight 


Technology  stocks  faltered  and  blue  chips 
slipped,  but  electric  utilities  sparked  in  the 
dark.  Will  the  lights  stay  on? 

Utilities:  Are  the 
good  times  over? 


By  Steve  Kichen 
and  Leslie  Pittel 

EVERY  DOG  HAS  ITS  DAY,  and 
while  utilities  may  not  be 
show  canines,  they  have  nicely 
outperformed  the  market  during  the 
third  quarter  (the  Dow  utilities  up 


5.5%;  the  Wilshire  index  down  1.9%) 
and  well  into  the  fourth.  Neverthe- 
less, utilities  might  be  headed  back  to 
the  kennels. 

One  reason  is  that  the  institutions 
had  turned  wary  on  the  hot-stock  sec- 
tor and  were  looking  for  somewhere 
to  park  their  hard  cash.  That  kind  of 


Ready  to  throw  the  switch? 


situation  is,  of  course,  always  I. 
rary.  Another  reason  for  the 
strength  has  been  the  popula 
utility  dividend  reinvestment 
These,  too,  might  be  on  the  w 
All  the  utilities  listed  below 
shareholders  to  take  their  di\| 
in  the  form  of  commission-freQ 
sometimes  at  discounts  5% 
market  price.  Uncle  Sam  help 
with  the  Economic  Recovery  Ti 
of  1981,  which  allows  a  $750  ii 
ual  or  $1,500  )oint  tax  deferm) 
reinvested  utility  dividends. 

Now,  though,  the  heyday  c 
dend  reinvestment  might  ba 
Utilities  started  using  them 
late  1970s  to  raise  cash  for  col 
tion.  But  now,  many  constr 
budgets  are  coming  down  am 
them  the  need  for  cash.  For  ex 
thriving  Orange  &.  Rockland  U 
and  others  such  as  Baltimore  1 
Electric  and  Central  Illinois 
Service  have  announced  the] 
eliminate  or  scale  back  their 
"Without  dividend  reinvea 
there  is  less  dilution  and  a  low( 
of  capital,"  points  out  analyst 


With  reduced  construction  costs  improving  many  bal-  ly  candidates:  those  with  both  a  low  figure  for  estim 
ance  sheets,  a  number  of  utilities  are  likely  to  scale  ed  1983-85  construction  expenditures  relative  to  tc 
back  their  dividend  reinvestment  plans.  The  most  like-     capitalization  and  a  high  current  ratio. 


Discount 

Construction 

Cash 

with 

1983-85  as 

Current 

Latest 

flow/ 

dividend 

%  of  total 

assets/ 

12-month 

common 

Nuclear 

reinvest- 

Recent 

capital- 

current 

earnings 

Payout 

dividends 

construc- 

Ea 

ment  plan 

Company 

price 

ization1 

liabilities 

per  share 

Yield 

ratio 

19832-3 

tion4 

5% 

Minnesota  Power  &  Lt 

26% 

12% 

1.02 

$3.55 

9.0% 

68 

3.5 

no 

0 

Delmarva  Power  &  Lt 

177/8 

19 

1.36 

2.42 

9.2 

76 

3.1 

no 

0 

Potomac  Electric  Power 

21% 

22 

1.54 

2.63 

8.3 

70 

2.9 

no 

5 

Illinois  Power 

21l/4 

23 

0.78 

3.55 

11.7 

81 

1.2 

yes 

5 

Nevada  Power 

27% 

23 

0.88 

2.80 

9.8 

97 

1.9 

no 

5  Central  Illinois  Light  22  24  1.43  2.96  9.4  69  3.0  no 

5  Kansas  Power  &  Lt  29%  24  1.12  4.13  8.6  72  2.3  no 

0  Allegheny  Power  Sys  27Vs  25  1.52  3.49  9.6  79  2.6  no 

0  Central  111  Pub  Svc  16%  25  1.34  2.21  9.0  75  2.8  no 

0  Consolidated  Edison  24V5  25  1.96  3.97  7.7  55  3.4  no 


5       Hawaiian  Elec 

32*4 

25 

1.70 

3.05 

9.7 

109 

2.6 

no 

0       Kentucky  Utilities 

23% 

25 

1.70 

3.46 

9.8 

88 

2.7 

no 

5       American  Elec  Power 

18% 

26 

0.97 

2.13 

12.3 

122 

1.8 

yes 

0       Dayton  Power  &  Lt 

13% 

26 

1.04 

2.62 

14.4 

82 

1.7 

yes 

5       Duquesne  Light 

16VS 

26 

1.09 

1.74 

12.1 

104 

1.5 

yes 

'Courtesy  of  Argus  Research. 

2Courtesy  of  Salomon  Brothers 

'Twelve  months 

ended  June  30.  1983. 

4Courtesy 

of  Merrill  Lynch 

Other  sources:  Standard  &  Poor's;  Forbes 
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LVery 

iood 

fear. 

introduced  the  Tower, 
[X™  based  microcomputer 
he  power  of  a  mini. 


NCR  designed  the  Tower  for  UNIX,  today's 
de  facto  operating  system  standard  for 
multi-user  16-bit  microcomputers.  Then 
NCR  made  a  number  of  enhancements  to 
make  the  Tower  easy  to  use  at  any  level  of 
computer  sophistication. 

NCR  added  a  full  featured,  menu-driven 
database  that  you  create  in  English.  The 
Tower  can  be  programmed  in  BASIC, 
Pascal,  COBOL,  and  FORTRAN  as  well  as 
UNIX's  own  language,  "C".  Spreadsheets, 
word  processing  and  color  graphic  software 
are  available  now  from  NCR  as  well  as  from 
third-party  UNIX  software  developers 

The  Tower  can  communicate  with  any 
existing  computer  system  from  desktops  to 
mainframes.  Communications  capabilities 
include  SNA,  X25,  RBS,  Tower-to-Tower. 
and  Tower-to- Terminal  networking 


The  Tower  has  power.  Internal  memory  can 
be  expanded  to  two  million  bytes,  external 
storage  from  our  standard  30  million  to  over 
200  million  Its  operating  speed  is  an  impres- 
sive 10  MHz  NCR  enhancements  include 
detailed  diagnostics,  battery  backup,  error 
correcting  code  and  a  new  memory  man- 
agement system.  A  typical  four-user  con- 
figuration, including  operating  system  and 
the  "C"  language,  would  cost  only  $16,495. 

The  Tower  is  in  volume  production  now. 

In  1983  NCR  introduced  more  new  data 
processing  products  than  any  other  high 
tech  company  We  wanted  to  get  a  good 
start  on  our  second  hundred  years  For  more 
information  call  your  local  NCR  office,  or 
1-800-CALL-NCR.  In  Ohio,  1-800-543-4470. 


N  C 


□ 


Shaping  the  way  business 
does  business  for  99  years 


The  Tower  A  lot  ot  power  in  a  29"  x  27"  x  7"  box. 

Optional  add-ons  include  a  streaming  tape 
drive  for  disk  storage  backup 


;  can  access  the  Tower  at  the  same  time 


UNIX  is  a  trademark  ol  Bell  Laboratories 


One  place  you'll  find  Household 
International  is  near  Deshler, 
Nebraska.  Our  Ohio  Gear 
manufacturing  subsidiary 
provides  the  drive  gears  for 
center  pivot  irrigation 
systems  that  farmers  use 
to  raise  crops  for  a 
hungry  world. 

Manufacturing  important 
products  is  only  one  of  our 
avenues  to  growth.  With  $7.8 
billion  in  sales,  we're  a  force 
in  four  vital  businesses- 
manufacturing,  financial 
services,  merchandising, 
and  transportation-and  the 
57th  largest  corporation  in 
the  United  States.  Every  year, 
our  diversified  operations 
serve  eight  out  of  ten  Ameri- 
can families.  We're  growing. 
And  we  deserve  a  closer  look. 


To  find  out  more  about  us, 
please  write: 

Household  International 
Department  M2 
2700  Sanders  Road 
Prospect  Heights,  Illinois  60070 


Merchandising 
Manufacturing 
asportation 


P.  O'Mealia  of  Argus  Research.  "This 
is  likely  to  translate  into  both  higher 
yields  and  stock  prices." 

Which  plans  are  the  most  vulner- 
able? A  good  indicator  is  the  total 
construction  burden.  In  the  table, 
utilities  are  ranked  according  to  the 
ratio  of  total  planned  construction 
over  the  next  three  years  to  total  cap- 
italization. Dividend  reinvestment 
plans  could  be  in  jeopardy  at  those 
companies  with  the  smallest  ratios. 

Also  look  at  current  ratios — that  is, 
current  assets  divided  by  current  lia- 


Statistical  Spotlight 


bilities.  This  is  another  measure  of 
financial  health  and  thus  another  neg- 
ative indicator  for  dividend  reinvest- 
ment plans.  Take  Consolidated  Edi- 
son, for  example,  which  has  not  only  a 
low  ratio  of  construction  to  total  cap- 
ital but  also  one  of  the  best  current 
ratios.  Don't  be  too  surprised  if  Con 
Ed  gives  its  dividend  reinvestment 
plan  the  ax.  By  contrast,  utilities  list- 
ed at  the  bottom  seem  the  best  bets  to 


continue  this  form  of  financing 
Beyond  that,  what's  the  over] 
look  for  utilities?  Will  they  ke^ 
performing  the  market?  Sornl 
lysts,  including  Salomon  Br< 
Mark  Luftig,  doubt  it.  As  a  grou 
now  sell  at  101%  of  book  vahi 
Luftig  feels  they  have  peakeq 
stocks  will  be  held  back  by  co 
ing  bad  news  about  nuclear 
plants,  victims  of  bad  publici 
political  demagoguery.  Also  h 
them  back  will  be  the  continued 
gish  demand  for  electricity  in  an 


Ready  to  throw  the  switch? 


Discount 

Construction 

Cash 

with 

1983-85  as  Current 

Latest 

now/ 

dividend 

%  of  totai 

assets/ 

12-month 

common 

Nuclear 

reinvest- 

Recent 

capital- 

current 

earnings 

Payout 

dividends 

construe-  Eai 

ment  plan 

Company 

price 

ization  ' 

liabilities 

per  share 

Yield 

ratio 

19832'' 

tion4  qui 

5% 

Boston  Edison 

27% 

27% 

1.72 

$3.82 

10.0% 

80 

3.9 

no  i 

5 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Lt 

23Vi 

28 

0.78 

3.11 

10.2 

75 

1.1 

yes 

0 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Elec 

12% 

30 

1.22 

2.99 

16.9 

83 

1.8 

yes 

5 

Detroit  Edison 

15% 

30 

1.03 

2.14 

10.8 

84 

1.2 

yes 

0 

Wisconsin  Pub  Svc 

28  Vi 

30 

0.79 

3.77 

8.1 

62 

4.5 

no  J 

0 

Atlantic  City  Electric 

24% 

31 

0.86 

3.31 

9.5 

99 

2.5 

yes  1 

0 

Idaho  Power 

33% 

31 

1.40 

4.41 

9.2 

67 

3.5 

no  1 

0 

Duke  Power 

25% 

32 

2.10 

3.62 

9.2 

71 

3.5 

yes  ( 

3 

Pub  Svc  of  New  Mexico 

27% 

33 

0.94 

4.01 

10.2 

87 

1.6 

yes  ( 

0 

Utah  Power  &  Lt 

24% 

33 

1.23 

2.53 

9.2 

91 

1.8 

no  0 

5 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power 

26  Vi 

33 

1.66 

3.80 

7.9 

58 

4.8 

no 

0 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Elec 

33  >/4 

34 

1.36 

4.63 

9.0 

73 

2.3 

no  B 

0 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Elec 

20% 

34 

0.95 

2.48 

9.0 

74 

2.5 

no  B 

5 

Commonwealth  Edison 

28 

35 

0.84 

4.40 

10.7 

75 

2.1 

yes  C 

0 

Consumers  Power 

17% 

35 

1.03 

3.02 

14.2 

77 

1.5 

yes  C 

0       Dominion  Resources  23'A  35  1.08  3.04        10.3  80  2.8  no  C 


5 

Long  Island  Lighting 

14% 

35 

0.90 

2.80 

13.7 

74 

0.7 

yes 

C 

0 

Union  Electric 

15'/4 

35 

0.83 

2.68 

11.3 

66 

1.3 

yes 

C 

5 

Middle  South  Utilities 

15% 

36 

0.71 

2.35 

10.8 

75 

0.5 

yes 

c 

5       S  Carolina  Elec  &  Gas  20  36  1.23  2.38        10.0  85  2.8  yes  C 


5 

Southwestern  Pub  Svc 

18% 

36 

0.65 

236 

9.3 

69 

2.3 

no 

B 

5 

Florida  Progress 

22 

37 

1.02 

2.63 

8.7 

75 

3.6 

no 

C 

5 

Louisville  Gas  &  Elec 

24 

37 

1.02 

2.77 

9.8 

124 

2.9 

no 

5 

Portland  Gen  Electric 

14'/s 

38 

0.49 

2.37 

12.6 

61 

2.7 

yes 

c 

5 

Southern  Calif  Edison 

407/« 

38 

0.88 

6.09 

9.3 

65 

1.7 

yes 

c 

0       Pacific  Gas  &  Elec  WA  39  0.97  2.22         9.8  74  4.3  yes  C 


0       Pacific  Power  &  Lt 

23% 

39 

0.89 

3.41 

9.1 

66 

3  3 

yes 

C 

0       Arizona  Public  Svc 

22  Yi 

40 

0.35 

3.42 

11.6 

76 

1  4 

yes 

C 

5       New  England  Elec  Sys 

41  '/4 

41 

0.76 

5.46 

7.8 

59 

2.8 

yes 

c 

5       Kansas  City  Power  &  Lt 

219/l6 

42 

0.98 

3.85 

10.4 

60 

1.6 

yes 

I 

'Courtesy  of  Argus  Research       2Courtesy  of  Salomon  Brothers 
NA:  Not  available       Other  sources:  Standard  &  Poor's;  Forbes 

'Twelve  months  ended  June 

30.  1983 

^Courtesy  of  Merril 

Lynch. 
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Speed.  Reliability.  Economy. 
That's  what  we  deliver  over 90,000 times  every  single  day 


)nce.  That's  what  we're  com- 
at  Express  Mail  Next  Day 
from  the  Post  Office.  We  give 
ibout  everything  you  could 
overnight  delivery.  Including 
gs.  Jk 
°ound  Pak,  for  instance,  is 
5.  About  half  what  most 
large. 

so  little  to  pay  for  so  much 

r  so  much  convenience,  too. 
over  3, 500  Express  Mail  post 
:ross  the  country.  Plus  hun- 


dreds of  collection  boxes,  for  prepaid 
items,  in  most  major  cities.  So  when 
you  need  to  send  something,  chances 


are,  we're  just  a  few  steps  away. 

To  top  it  all  off,  we  deliver  on  week- 
ends—at no  extra  charge.  And  we 
handle  packages  of  up  to  70  pounds. 

So  next  time,  send  yours  with 
Express  Mail  Service  from  the  Post 
Office.  And  we  'II  deliver  it  the  same 
way  we  deliver  over  90,000  others 
every  day.  Quickly.  Reliably.  And 
economically. 

EXPRESS  MAIL 

NEXT  DAY  SERVICE. 


The  2-Pound  Pak  *9A5.  We  deliver  exeeUenee...for  less. 


©  USPS  1983 


omy  in  a  long-range  transition  away 
from  heavy  industry,  with  its  inten- 
sive use  of  power. 

While  demand  remains  relatively 
flat,  or  actually  falling  as  it  did  in 
1982,  utility  expenses  keep  going  up. 
Nit-picking  by  regulators  and  contin- 
ued exploitation  by  pols  of  what  they 
see  as  a  popular  issue  are  causing 
costs  to  go  wild  on  the  nuclear  power 
projects.  For  example,  Dayton  Power 
&  Light,  Cincinnati  Gas  &.  Electric 
and  American  Electric  Power  are 
stuck  with  the  trouble-plagued,  97%- 


Statistical  Spotlight 


completed  Zimmer  plant  in  Ohio. 
And  two  partially  finished  units  at  the 
Marblehead  plant  in  -Indiana  are  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  major  investor 
Public  Service  of  Indiana. 

.The  big  fight,  of  course,  is  who 
picks  up  the  tab,  the  company's  share- 
holders or  its  customers.  So  far,  the 
shareholders  seem  to  be  losing.  Most 
regulatory  commissions  do  not  let 
utilities  include  a  plant  in  the  rate 


base  until  it  generates  electrii 
New  York,  Governor  Mario  Ct 
self-proclaimed  populist,  may 
rupt  Long  Island  Lighting  by  s 
ing  out  the  time  it  phases  in  tl 
of  the  Shoreham  nuclear  plant 
Should  investors,  therefore 
utilities  with  a  lot  of  nuclear 
ity?  Not  necessarily.  Further 
the  road  such  companies — an 
customers — might  benefit  hanc 
ly  as  the  cost-efficiency  of  r 
power  comes  into  play  and  a: 
fuel  costs  resume  their  rise.  ■ 


Ready  to  throw  the  switch? 

Discount 

Construction 

Cash 

with 

1983-85  as 

Current 

Latest 

flow/ 

dividend 

%  of  total 

assets/ 

12-month 

common 

Nuclear 

reinvest- 

Recent 

capital- 

current 

earnings 

Payout 

dividends 

construc- 

t; 

ment  plan 

Company 

price 

ization1 

liabilities 

per  share 

Yield 

ratio 

1983" 

tion" 

5% 

Vnrmprn  Inni'Mi  i  Pun  tivr 

1\U11IIH1!  IHUlalld  rUU  .'H 

14% 

42% 

1.37 

$1.60 

10.1% 

109 

1.7 

no 

0 

Northern  States  Power 

38% 

45 

1.21 

5.47 

7.7 

56 

5  4 

no 

5 

Pub  Svc  of  Colorado 

17% 

45 

0.89 

1.93 

10.4 

91 

2.7 

no 

5 

Texas  Utilities 

26% 

45 

0.84 

3.77 

8.2 

57 

2.7 

yes 

5 

Florida  Power  &  Lt 

41% 

46 

1.02 

5.31 

8.7 

71 

2.7 

no 

5 

Central  Maine  Power 

47 

0.67 

2.24 

12.4 

87 

1.5 

yes 

5 

Kansas  Gas  &  Elec 

20  % 

47 

0.44 

3.09 

111 

75 

0.7 

yes 

5 

Public  Svc  Elec  &  Gas 

25 '/4 

47 

0.70 

3.44 

10.5 

78 

2.5 

yes 

0 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Elec 

21'/2 

47 

0.81 

2.82 

9.1 

69 

1.9 

yes 

0 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 

17% 

48 

0.95 

2.75 

10.8 

70 

2.0 

yes 

5 

Ohio  Edison 

15 

48 

1.01 

2.07 

12.0 

92 

1.3 

yes 

0 

Cleveland  Elec  Ilium 

19 

49 

1.00 

3.15 

12.6 

80 

1.8 

yes 

0 

Northeast  Utilities 

13'/2 

49 

1.0] 

2.23 

10.2 

65 

2.6 

yes 

 ' 

5 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Lt 

27% 

49 

1.03 

3.67 

8.6 

70 

3.5 

no 

Toledo  Energy 


20 


50 


0.67 


3.39 


12.2 


76 


1.3 


yes 


5 

TECO  Energy 

243/8 

51 

1.88 

2.81 

8.4 

73 

3.3 

no 

0 

Gulf  States  Utilities 

14% 

52 

0.72 

2.40 

11.1 

74 

1.8 

yes 

( 

0 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Lt 

30'/4 

52 

1.27 

4.16 

9.1 

73 

2.4 

no 

< 

5 

NY  State  Electric  &  Gas 

20% 

52 

0.76 

3.11 

11.1 

73 

1.7 

yes 

I 

5 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Lt 

14% 

52 

0.74 

1.76 

12.2 

93 

1.2 

yes 

I 

0 

Rochester  Gas  &  Elec 

18 

54 

1.16 

3.09 

10.2 

65 

2.6 

yes 

i 

3 

Carolina  Power  &  Lt 

24 

55 

0.66 

3.20 

10.5 

80 

2.0 

yes 

< 

0 

United  Illuminating 

25% 

60 

0.65 

5.58 

12.2 

57 

1.2 

yes 

c 

0 

Philadelphia  Elec 

15% 

61 

0.71 

2.47 

13.5 

88 

1.2 

yes 

jj 

5 

Southern  Company 

16% 

62 

1.74 

2.36 

10.7 

81 

3.2 

yes 

c 

5 

Pub  Svc  of  Indiana 

18Vi 

65 

0.69 

4.21 

15.6 

69 

1.2 

yes 

E 

0 

Tucson  Electric  Pwr 

36 

68 

1.44 

5.12 

6.1 

63 

4.7 

no 

E 

0 

Central  &  South  West 

19% 

71 

0.76 

2.98 

9.0 

62 

3.0 

yes 

B 

0 

Public  Svc  of  NH 

16 

78 

1.14 

3.24 

13.3 

70 

0.0 

yes 

E 

0 

Houston  Industries 

22  % 

84 

0.51 

1.49 

10.5 

67 

4.9 

yes 

ft 
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An  inteiugently  structured 
correspondent  network 
eliminates  friction 
in  all  the  right  spots. 


The  smoothness  with 
which  international 
business  is  transacted  de- 
not  only  on  having  the  right 
>ondent  banking 
tions  in  the  right 
ies.  It's  also  a  matter 
ss  -  the  speed 
:h  your  instructions 
transmitted,  your 
mplemented.  With 
mum  of  time  and 
jDn  your  part. 

To  facilitate  this 
s,  Bank  of  Montreal 
^anized  top-flight 
ement  teams  to 
vvith  our  correspon- 
anks  in  each  of  the  key 
s  of  the  world.  This 
svide  network  ensures 
le  facilities  of  these  care- 
hosen  correspondent  banks 
ked  together  in  the  most 
it  way  to  serve  your  banking 
its,  whatever  they  may  be, 


virtually  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Of  course,  our  cor- 
respondent banking  connections 
are  complemented  by 


Bank  of  Montreal's 
own  international 
network  of  branches, 
subsidiaries  and 
affiliates  located  in  key 
countries  around  the  world. 
So  when  you  want  to 
do  business  abroad,  come  to 
Bank  of  Montreal.  You'll  find  it 
easier  to  get  up  to  speed  when  you 
have  an  expert  who  knows 
how  to  eliminate  friction  for  you. 

Contact  your 
Bank  of  Montreal  Account 
Manager,  or  Correspondent  Banking 
Division  Officers. 

In  Canada  - 

Toronto  (416)  867-6449 

In  the  U.S.  - 

New  York  (212)  758-6300 

In  Europe  - 

London  (01)  236-1010 

In  the  Far  East  - 

Singapore  (65)  220-7266 


All  mothers  arc 
working  mother 

Babies  only  look  small.  Curing  for  them  is  a  job  as  big  and  consim 


running  a  corporation.  With  high  responsibility  and  high  emotional  r 


Which  is  why  more  mothers  read  Good  Housekeeping  than  any  maga 


our  field.  Because  we  give  all  working  women  — at  home  or  away  — more 
vital  information  they  need.  More  editorials  on  health  and  nui 
dorc  proven  recipes.  Expertly  researched  medical  data. .  .child  care, 
crime  prevention  and  investment  updates.  News  women  havj 
to  expect  only  from  our  magazine.  Plus  unexpected,  new  faq 
substance  that  make  a  real  difference  in  their  lives.  Tha 
Good  Housekeeping  difference.  That's  why  women  n 
in  us.  And  in  our  advertisers.  Maybe  you  can't  bid 

but  vou  can  advert  h 


The  magazine  women  believe. 
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swissaii 
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he  International  Herald  Tribune. 


vissair  wouldn't  miss  it  for  the  world. 

No  other  newspaper  in  the  world  offers: 
A  third  of  a  million  noticeably  influential  readers  in 
countries. 

Readers  with  money  to  spend.  The  average  IHT  reader 
ces  $70,383. 

Daily  publication  in  six  capitals  of  finance  and  style  and 
tical  clout— Paris,  London,  Zurich,  The  Hague,  Hong  Kong 
Singapore. 

The  International  Herald  Tribune.  Swissair 
lldn't  miss  it  for  the  world.  Neither  would  most 
he  world's  other  leading  flag  carriers— and 
ldreds  of  other  prestigious  companies 
)se  names  are  synonymous  with 
cess  around  the  world.  And 
her  should  you. 

Learn  more 
iut  the  IHT. 
1  Sylvia  Kruteck 
!12-752-3890. 


International  Herald  Tribune,  published  with  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington  Post 


Th  is  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  any  of  these  Securitu 

The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 


Pharmacia  AB 

(formerly  AB  Fortia) 

2 \000 ],000  American  Depositary  Shares 

Representing 

1,000, 000 Non-Restricted  B  Shares 

Nominal  Value  SEK  10 


Price  $22  an  American  Depositary  Share 


( 'opies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  from  only  such  of  the 
undersigned  as  may  legally  offer  these  Securities  in  compliance 
with  the  securities  laics  of  such  State. 


MORGAN  STANLEY  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

GOLDMAN,  SACHS  &  CO.  E.  F.  HUTTON  &  COMPANY  INC.  MERRILL  LYNCH  CAPITAL  MARKED 
ARNHOLD  AND  S.  BLEICHROEDER,  INC.  BEAR  STEARNS &C0.  A.  G.  BECKER PARIB/ 

Incorporated 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE  WEBBER  ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS  DILLON,  READ  &  CO.  M 

Incorporated 

DONALDSON,  LUFKIN &  JENRETTE     DREXEL  BURNHAM LAMBERT     ENSKILDA  SECURITIh 

Securities  Corporation  Incorporated  Skandinavitka  Endcilda  Limited 

HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST  KIDDER,  PEABOD  Y  &  CO.  LAZARD  FRERES  &  0 

Incorporated  Incorporated 

PRUDENTIAL  BACHE  L.  F.  ROTHSCHILD,  UNTERBERG,  TOWBl 

Securities 

SHEARSON/AMERICAN  EXPRESS  INC.  SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM  &  0 

Incorporated 

SVENSKA  INTERNATIONAL  WERTHEIM  &  CO.,  INC.  DEAN  WITTER  REYNOLDS  IN\ 

November  -J,  WHS 


Capital  Markets 


;  Congress  doing  anything  about  the 
i  dget  deficit?  No,  but  that  doesn  V  mean 
,it  the  bond  market  cant  go  up. 

READY 
FOR  A  MO  E? 


By  Ben  Weberman 


really  possible  that  Congress 
Id  give  line  item  veto  power  to 
ident  Reagan,  allowing  him  to 
the  federal  budget  program  by 
ram?  What  a  dream  situation.  It 
Id  touch  off  the  greatest  bond 
<et  rally  in  years, 
r  weeks,  months,  Congress  has 
i  paralyzed,  grousing  about  defi- 
but  failing  to  do  anything  about 
a.  It  won't  cut  spending,  and  it 
't  raise  taxes,  which  means  it  is 
ing  the  deficit  to  God,  who  is 

much  concerned  with  such 
gs.  So  determined  is  Congress 
eep  its  head  in  the  sand  that  it 
't  even  acknowledge  the  stale- 
;  and  has  failed  to  raise  the  fed- 
debt  ceiling.  Do  the  lawmakers 
k  the  deficit  will  go  away  if  they 
)ly  ignore  it? 

le  House  of  Representatives 
ed  a  simple  bill  increasing  the 
ng  to  $1,615  trillion.  The  Sen- 
then  started  playing  games. 
:,  the  Senate  rejected  the  House 
ng  and  instead  voted  for  a  limit 
51.450  trillion — a  level  that 
Id  be  breached  by  mid-to-late 
ary.  Then  the  senators  started 
ing  on  their  pet  projects — de- 
ding  that  Japan  roll  back  non- 
f  barriers  to  beef  imports,  that 
rters  be  allowed  into  Grenada, 
a  special  military  aid  package 
)rdan  be  killed,  that  Cuba  be 


Weberman  is  economics  editor  of 
es  magazine. 


forced  to  take  back  all  illegal  aliens. 

Meanwhile,  the  politicians  fight 
to  keep  their  favorite  tax  loopholes 
open.  In  the  House,  for  example,  the 
tax-writing  Ways  &.  Means  Com- 
mittee has  come  up  with  a  bill  to 
eliminate  abuses  of  industrial  de- 
velopment revenue  bonds,  which 
are  supposed  to  help  finance  fac- 
tories and  create  jobs,  but  which 
have  been  used  to  build  everything 
from  hamburger  stands  to  topless 
nightclubs  (Forbes,  Aug.  4,  1980). 
But  Texas  Congressman  Martin 
Frost  of  the  Rules  Committee  likes 
things  just  as  they  are.  He  has  kept 
the  revenue-raising  proposal  from 
coming  to  the  floor. 

So,  where  are  we?  Nowhere.  Con- 
gress plays  the  political  fiddle  while 
the  bond  market  burns.  The  old 
debt  limit  remains  in  effect,  the 
government  pays  its  bills  with  the 
rapidly  dwindling  cash  reserves  and 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  has  made 
the  announcement  that  federal 
creditors  will  be  paid  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis. 

In  a  curious  way  this  procrasti- 
nating may  present  an  interesting 
opportunity  for  investors  and  specu- 
lators. Traumatized  by  the  deficit, 
the  bond  market  has  given  up  much 
of  what  it  gained  after  the  Fed  loos- 
ened the  monetary  reins  last  sum- 
mer. By  August  long-term  Treasurys 
had  moved  back  to  12.15%,  from 
May's  10.27%.  Seven-year  yields 
rose  to  12.14%,  from  10.02%,  and 
money  market  rates,  represented  by 
the  three-month  Treasury  bill,  lifted 
from  8.23%  to  9.93%.  But  in  my 
view,  the  reaction  in  bond  prices  has 
been  overdone.  The  economy  has 
been  stronger  than  expected,  but 
after  Christmas  real  growth  will  fall 
from  the  current  6%  annual  rate  to 
3%  or  4%.  That  will  lessen  the  pres- 
sure on  money  markets  even  if  Con- 
gress continues  to  fiddle. 


MONEY  &  INVESTMENTS 


And  those  deficits  that  Congress 
can't  seem  to  do  anything  about? 
They  are  a  drag  on  the  economy  but 
easily  financeable.  I  believe  there 
will  be  plenty  of  capacity  in  the 
capital  markets  for  handling  a  feder- 
al deficit  of  up  to  $200  billion. 

When  the  market  grasps  what  is 
happening,  bond  prices  can  go  in 
only  one  direction:  up.  How  far  up? 
Well,  consider  this:  If  the  market 
did  no  more  than  retrace  most  of  the 
ground  it  has  lost  since  May,  long- 
term  Treasurys  would  climb  about 
13  points.  Say  it  takes  three  months 
for  this  move;  the  return,  annua- 
lized, would  be  65%.  Even  if  it  took 
a  full  year,  the  yield  would  still  be 
23%  or  more.  A  seven-year  note 
moving  from  a  12%  yield  to  10% 
would  generate  a  price  advance  of 
13  points.  Fasten  your  seat  belt  for 
an  exhilarating  move — up — in  the 
bond  market. 


Munis  to  the  front 

The  bond  market  is  many  markets. 
Specifically,  which  of  the  bond  mar- 
kets will  do  best  as  interest  rates 
drop,  carrying  bond  prices  higher?  I 
would  bet  on  tax-free  state  and  local 
obligations.  In  just  about  every 
business  cycle,  municipal  bonds 
have  a  strong  rally  in  the  second 
year  of  recovery,  and,  of  course,  the 
second  year  of  this  upturn  began  in 
November.  Beyond  that  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  flood  of  municipals 
coming  to  market  may  diminish 
slightly. 

As  James  L.  Kochan,  vice  presi- 
dent for  fixed-income  research  at 
Merrill  Lynch,  points  out,  the  slope 
of  the  yield  curve  in  tax-frees  is  un- 
usually steep  right  now:  The  differ- 
ence between  return  on  1-year 
bonds  and  30-year  bonds  is  running 
400  basis  points,  or  4%,  compared 
with  200  to  300  points  at  this  stage 
of  other  recoveries.  I  would  expect 
this  curve  to  flatten  somewhat, 
dropping  tax-free  yields  from  their 
current  level  of  about  75%  of  tax- 
able yields  to  more  like  70%  during 
the  coming  year.  In  other  words,  the 
spread  will  increase.  I  could  see 
yields  on  high-grade,  long-term  tax- 
exempt  general  obligations  going 
from  their  current  9.30%  range  to 
7.50%.  On  a  30-year  bond,  this 
could  produce  a  capital  gain  of 
20%— not  including  the  nice,  tax- 
free  interest  payment.  ■ 
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The  Contrarian 


By  David  D  rem  an 


Most  get-rich  formulas  dont  work,  but 
here  is  one  that  cant  miss. 


A  SURE  WAY 
TO  GET  RICH 


vesting  $1  annually  for  time  periods 
ranging  from  15  to  40  years  at  inter- 
est rates  varying  from  12%  to  18%.  I 
believe  these  returns  are  quite  feasi- 
ble today.  To  figure  out  the  returns 
for  any  period,  simply  multiply  the 
amount  you  think  you  can  put  away 
annually  by  the  rate  of  return  you 
believe  most  reasonable. 

To  tempt  you  further,  I'll  work 
out  some  perfectly  feasible  arithme- 
tic. Suppose  a  working  couple  in 
their  mid-20s  deducted  $4,000  an- 
nually from  their  taxable  income 
and  placed  it  into  an  IRA.  If  they 
earned  a  16%  return  for  40  years, 
the  $160,000  they  invested  in  all 
would  be  worth  $10,953,920  at  age 
65  ($2,738.48  x  $4,000).  At  12%  (the 
current   return   on   long  govern- 


' ;  N] 


It  took  a  while,  but  Congress  seems 
finally  to  have  realized  that  savings 
are  important  to  our  economy. 
Hence  the  raft  of  legislation  creat- 
ing or  expanding  such  savings  stim- 
ulants as  Keogh  plans,  IRAs  and  De- 
fined Benefit  Plans,  as  well  as  gifts 
to  children  and  other  family  mem- 
bers who  are  in  low-tax  brackets. 

Thus  today's  saver  can  take  full 
advantage  of  the  mighty  power  of 
compound  interest,  which  before  he 
could  not,  so  long  as  he  was  taxed  at 
50%  or  more  on  income  from  in- 
vestment. In  case  you  have  forgot- 
ten the  power  of  compounding,  I'll 
remind  you  that  at  12% — the  cur- 
rent return  on  risk-free  long-term 
Treasurys — money  doubles  every  6 
years  and  quadruples  in  just  13 
years.  At  15%,  money  doubles  in  5 
years  and  quadruples  in  10. 

Here  are  some  of  the  mechanics. 
Anyone  working  can  deduct  $2,000 
annually  for  an  IRA,  regardless  of 
what  other  pension  or  retirement 
plan  he  has.  If  both  husband  and 
wife  work,  the  amount  is  $4,000. 
Keogh  plans  allow  contributions  of 
15%  of  income  from  self-employ- 
ment, up  to  a  maximum  of  $15,000 
this  year,  $30,000  next. 

The  accompanying  table  shows 
what  you  would  accumulate  by  in- 

David  Dreman  is  managing  director  of 
Drettian,  Gray  &  Embry,  Investment  Coun- 
sel, New  York,  and  author  of  The  New 
Contrarian  Investment  Strategy. 


cial  and  inflationary  conditions, 
Is  there  a  catch?  Sure.  There 
ways  is.  The  catch  is  that  you  n 
be  sure  that  you  get  the  returns 
expect.  How  do  you  make  sure! 
begin  with,  forget  the  suppc 
home  runs — the  Apple  Comput 
MCIs,  Digital  Equipments,  et 
Buying  these  high-P/E  stocks  is 
quickest  way  to  ratchet  down  y 
returns.  Instead,  place  a  portioi 
your  funds  in  high-yielding  boi 
Zero-coupon  bonds  are  one  such 
vestment.  The  interest  here  is 
puted  in  the  price  of  the  bond, 
suiting  in  a  large  discount.  Th) 
use  junk-bond  funds  with  good  i 
ords;  some  yield  14%  or  more. 

Fourth,  place  a  major  part  of  y 
portfolio  (I  would  advise  at  lej 
60%)  in  the  stock  market.  If  thii 
the  first  stage  of  a  bull  market, 
believe  it  is,  returns  are  likely  td 
very  high  in  the  years  aha 
Historically,  total  returns  of  \S°/i 
20%  in  bull  markets  were  not  ouj 
order.  In  the  1949-65  bull  marlj 
for  example,  stocks  rose  almost  s 
fold,  with  annual  returns,  includl 
dividends,  approaching  20% . 

In  this  environment,  financial 
strong,  high-yielding,  low-1 
stocks  should  do  extremely  wellj 
they  have  in  bull  markets  over 


A  dollar  saved  . . . 


This  is  what  happens  if  you  invest  but  $1  annually  for  the  periods 
given  at  the  yields  indicated — assuming  annual  compounding. 


Years 

12% 

14% 

16% 

18% 

15 

$  41.75 

$  49.98 

$  59.93 

$  71.94 

20 

80.70 

103.77 

133.84 

173.02 

25 

149.33 

207.33 

289.09 

404.27 

30 

270.29 

406.74 

615.16 

933.32 

35 

483.46 

790.67 

1,300.03 

2,143.65 

40 

859.14 

1,529.91 

2,738.48 

4,912.59 

ments),  their  capital  would  still  be  a 
respectable  $3,436,650  ($859.14  x 
$4,000).  Even  with  inflation,  that's 
a  pretty  nice  retirement  nest  egg. 

Unfortunately,  of  course,  not  all 
of  us  are  in  our  20s  or  30s.  However, 
a  working  couple  at  40,  investing 
$4,000  annually  in  an  IRA  for  25 
years,  at  the  age  of  65  would  still 
have  $1,156,160  at  a  16%  rate. 

The  table  illustrates  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  depending  on  both 
when  you  start  the  plan  and  the  rate 
of  return  you  get.  Too,  all  plans  al- 
low a  significant  amount  of  flexibil- 
ity to  change  your  investment  vehi- 
cles with  shifting  economic,  finan- 


most  50  years.  Three  such  stocld 
would  look  at  today: 

Blue  Bell  (37)  is  one  of  the  work; 
largest  manufacturers  of  work  ai 
play  clothes.  The  stock  trades  at  | 
times  earnings  and  yields  4.8%. 

Standard  of  Ohio  (49)  is  a  majj 
domestic  oil  producer.  The  stoj 
has  a  P/E  ratio  of  7  and  yields  5.3? 

CIGNA  (45),  a  multiline  insure 
trades  at  a  P/E  of  7  and  yields  5.59 

Even  if  Social  Security  bus« 
maintaining  Congress'  consistel 
losing  streak,  the  tax  deductioi 
available  will  still  allow  those  wlj 
invest  regularly  and  prudently  ton 
tire  with  some  very  tidy  sums.  I 
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/  on  Wall  Street  is  a  day  of  opportunities. 

nany  people  actually  seize  the  opportunities  on  a 

is? 

sstors  properly  view  their  equities  portfolios  in  the 

months,  years  or  longer.  But  many  are  now 

an  equities-based  product  that  allows  them  to  take 

of  shorter-term  market  trends. 

/estors  are  trading  NYSE  Index  Futures  from  the 

Xitures  Exchange  (a  subsidiary  of  the  New  York 

ange). 

Index  Future  is  an  equities-based  product  liquid 
je  held  for  a  week,  a  day,  an  hour,  or  even  less, 
in  NYSE  Index  Future  is  much  like  buying 


and  selling  the  entire  Big  Board  in  a  single  transaction. 

Investors  who  can  correctly  anticipate  market  trends  can 
now  profit  from  the  trends  directly.  And  the  potential  for 
profit  is  limited  only  by  movement  in  the  market  itself. 

NYSE  Index  Futures  are  a  highly  leveraged  way  to 
establish  a  market  position  or  hedge  an  existing  one. 

Of  course,  the  substantial  opportunities  associated  with 
NYSE  Index  Futures  entail  equally  substantial  risks. 

To  find  out  if  NYSE  Index  Futures  should  be  part  of  your 
investment  strategy,  contact  your  broker  or  the  New  York 
Futures  Exchange. 

20  Broad  Street,  New  York  NY.  10005.  1-800-221-7722. 
In  New  York  2 1 2-623-4949. 


I.Y.  FUTURES 
EXCHANGE 


*  AN  NYSE  INDEX  FUTURE  TRADED  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  FUTURES  EXCHANGE 


TONY  DOWD.  FUTURES  BROKER 
NEW  YORK  FUTURES  EXCHANGE 


Observations 


The  Board  of  Directors  of 
ENSERCH  Corporation  on 
October  27, 1983,  declared 
a  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  40  cents  per  share  of 
common  stock,  payable 
December  5,  1983,  to 
shareholders  of  record 
November  18,  1983. 

For  additional  information, 
please  write  to  Benjamin  A. 
Brown,  Vice  President,  Finan- 
cial Relations,  Dept.  C, 
ENSERCH  Center,  Box  999, 
Dallas,  Texas  75221. 
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FORBES,  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
*K**K        AND  GOURMET 

^1460  SECOND  AVE.,  (76  &  77)  N.Y.C.  535-9310^ 


The  forces  of  inflation  and  deflation  c\ 
both  gathering  strength.  Their  clash  u 
produce  a  wild  year  in  the  markets. 

A  FIRST  LOOK 
AT  1984 


By  Ashby  Bladen 


Nineteen-eighty-four  is  certain  to 
be  a  year  of  violent  crosscurrents  in 
the  financial  markets.  To  begin,  all 
the  systematic  conditions  for  the 
worst  international  financial  crisis 
in  half  a  century  are  now  in  place. 
The  only  thing  needed  to  set  it  off  is 
the  spark  of  one  or  more  political  or 
military  accidents.  Accidents  are 
starting  to  happen.  The  assassina- 
tion of  Sehor  Aquino,  which  turned 
the  Philippine  debt  problem  into  a 
crisis,  is  a  case  in  point.  Let's  look  at 
the  systematic  aspects  first. 

Since  World  War  II  many  coun- 
tries have  been  borrowing  abroad  to 
finance  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  they  were  earning  by  their  own 
productive  efforts.  Those  excessive 
international  borrowings  caused 
worldwide  inflation  in  ways  that 
economists  who  focus  on  domestic 
money  supplies  do  not  fully  under- 
stand. Since  the  oil  shocks  of  the 
1970s,  the  borrowings  have  gotten 
entirely  out  of  hand. 

Once  the  burden  of  debts  has 
grown  as  heavy  as  it  is  now,  finan- 
cial policy  becomes  a  frantic  race  to 
bail  out  every  overextended  borrow- 
er— with  new  loans  at  the  cost  of 
more  inflation — before  the  forced 
selling  of  real  goods  and  services  at 
distress  prices  causes  deflation  and 

Ashby  Bladen  is  senior  vice  president  for 
investments  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  and  author  of  How  to  Cope 
with  the  Developing  Financial  Crisis. 


depression.  By  now  the  depres 
of  domestic  living  standards  tha 
suits  from  devaluing  the  exte 
worth  of  the  currency — which 
form  of  international  distress 
ing — is  well  under  way  in  nl 
countries  that  are  still  inflating 
ternally.  But  since  the  Ameri 
dollar  cost  of  their  exports  an 
vacations  in  their  resorts  is  fall 
the  effect  for  us  is  deflationary. ' 
is  the  reason  our  inflation  rate 
been  so  low  recently. 

The  other  thing  that  I  thini 
certain  in  1984  is  a  continuing 
of  interest  rates  in  the  U.S.  We 
in  much  less  trouble  than  the  c< 
tries  that  have  lost  their  exte 
creditworthiness,  but  we  are  gi 
down  a  similar  path.  Most  of i 
time  since  World  War  II  our  gov 
ment  has  spent  more  than  it 
willing  to  ask  the  American  pe 
to  pay  in  taxes  because  it  was 
able  to  set  firm  and  realistic  pr 
ties.  So  it  has  borrowed  the  dil 
ence,  and  in  recent  years  its  bon 
ings  also  have  gotten  comple 
out  of  hand. 

This  problem  can  only  get  w 
in  1984.  For  one  thing,  it  is  a  pi 
dential  election  year,  and  the  p 
pects  for  a  realistic  consensus  al 
priorities  are  virtually  nil.  The 
ministration  will  focus  on  cont 
ing  communism  abroad,  while 
Congress  will  emphasize  sc 
spending  at  home.  Moreover,  it 
become  increasingly  obvious 
our  military  commitments  aro 
the  world  greatly  exceed  our  cai 
ity  to  discharge  them. 

Political,  military,  economic 
financial  power  are  all  closely  in 
related.  The  disastrous  events  of 
last  decade  in  the  Middle  1 
would  not  have  been  possible 
cept  for  the  American  humiliai 
of  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of 
Suez  crisis,  which  abruptly  en 
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The  X  Rowe  Price  IRA. 
You  start  out  with  freedom  of  choice 
and  always  have  freedom  to  change. 

Invest  your  Individual  Retirement  Account  with  T.  Rowe  Price  Mutual  Funds, 
and  you'll  get  more  than  a  competitive  return  on  your  money.  You'll  get  freedom 
of  choice.  You're  free  to  choose  from  eight  no-load  funds,  each  pursuing  a 
different  investment  objective. 

You  also  have  the  freedom 
to  switch  from  fund  to  fund 
when  changes  in  the 
markets  or  your  needs 
suggest  a  change  in  invest- 
ment strategy.  All  it  takes  is 
a  toll-free  telephone  call. 

For  a  free  IRA 
information  kit,  call: 

1-800-ERA-5000. 


r 


The  T.Rowe  Price  IRA. 

100  East  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21202 

Please  send  my  free  IRA  kit  and  fund  prospectuses  with 
more  complete  information,  induding  management  fee  and 
other  charges  and  expenses.  I  will  read  them  carefully  before 
I  invest. 

Name  


1 


T.  Ram  Price  Marketing,  Inc.,  Distributor 


L 


Address. 
City  


.State. 


.  Zip_ 


R  122 


What's 
Twentieth 
Century 
up  to  now: 


The  Twentieth  Century  family  of  funds  is  up 
to  a  lot.  For  the  ten-year  period  ending  June 
30, 1983,  one  of  our  funds,  Twentieth  Century 
Select,  was  up  to  an  annual  com- 
pound rate  of  29.1%.  Another  of 
our  funds,  Twentieth  Century 
Growth,  was  up  to  an  annual  compound 
rate  of  30.5%  for  the  same  period*  And 
we're  always  up  to  exploring  new  ideas — 
ideas  for  people  who  are  interested  in 
making  their  money  grow. 
You'll  be  hearing  more  from 
Twentieth  Century  Investors. 


Want  to  know  more?  For  more  information  about  Twentieth  Century's  Junds 
(Growth  Investors,  Select  Investors,  Ultra  Investors,  and  U.S.  Governments) 
including  charges  and  expenses,  send  for  a  free  prospectus.  Please  read  the  pro- 
spectus carefully  before  investing. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MUTUAL  FUNDS 


Please  send  a  free  prospectus  to: 
Name  


Address  . 
Citv  


State  . 


Zip  . 


FBS831205  RO.  Box  200,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64141  •  (816)  531-5575 

•These  figures  assume  the  reinvestment  of  capital  gains  and  ordinary  income  distributions,  and  update  the  figures 
found  on  pages  10  and  1 1  of  Twentieth  Century's  prospectus. 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  INTERNATIONAL,  INC.  N 

BEVERLY  HILLS,  CA.,  Oct.  23— American  Medical  Inter- 
national, Inc.,  (NYSE,  London  Stock  Exchange:  AMI)  and 
Lifemark  Corporation,  (NYSE:  LMK)  announced  jointly  today 
the  signing  of  a  definitive  agreement  of  merger  between  the 
two  companies  through  which  each  share  of  Lifemark  will  be 
exchanged  for  1.7143  shares  of  AMI  common  stock. 

Based  on  Friday's  closing  price  for  AMI  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  of  $27 '/h  per  share,  Lifemark  stockholders 
would  receive  $46.50  per  share  worth  of  AMI  common  stock 
and  the  transaction  would  be  worth  approximately  $1 
billion.  Lifemark  has  granted  AMI  an  option  to  purchase 
3,550,000  shares  of  Lifemark  common  stock,  equal  to  18.5 
percent  of  Lifemark's  outstanding  shares,  at  $46.50  per 
share  and  an  option  to  purchase  four  Lifemark  hospitals  for 
$258  million  under  certain  conditions. 

Acquisition  of  the  Houston-based  health  care  corporation 
would  be  accomplished  on  a  pooling-of-interest  basis,  and 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  shareholders 
of  both  corporations,  as  well  as  required  government  and 
regulatory  approvals. 

Lifemark  operates  25  hospitals  and  three  chemical  de- 
pendency facilities  primarily  in  the  southern  United  States. 
Total  beds  now  in  operation  or  under  construction  are  4,629. 
The  company  also  provides  total  management  and  pharma- 
cy, cardiopulmonary  and  physical  therapy  services  to  the 
hospital  industry  on  a  contract  basis. 

"We  have  long  felt  that  a  merger  with  Lifemark  would 
enhance  significantly  AMI's  long-range  growth  strategy," 
said  Royce  Diener,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
AMI.  "The  merger  gives  us  strong  penetration  in  several 
demographically  growing  markets,  including  Texas  and 
Florida  It  contributes  strongly  to  a  better  geographic 
balance  for  AMI's  domestic  operations.  Lifemark's  emerging 
strength  in  alcoholism  treatment  and  alternative  health 
care  facilities  will  add  additional  thrust  and  dimension  to 
our  own  growth  in  these  types  of  services 

"The  combined  companies  will  realize  considerable  cost 
savings  and  provide  the  former  Lifemark  facilities  with  the 
increased  efficiencies  of  AMI's  larger  scale  operation," 
Diener  added.  "This  merger  places  us  in  an  excellent 
position  to  benefit  from  the  new  Medicare  prospective 
payment  system  by  increasing  the  economies  of  scale  for 
the  combined  operation."  Diener  also  noted  that  the  com- 
bined entity  will  have  a  strong,  high  quality  balance  sheet 
and  excellent  debt  service  coverages,  which  will  enhance  its 
ability  to  finance  ongoing  growth  in  the  changing  health 
care  environment. 

"We  feel  AMI's  offer  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
Lifemark  at  this  stage  of  its  evolution  and  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  shareholders,"  said  William  S.  Mackey,  Jr., 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Lifemark,  which 
announced  on  October  10  that  it  was  actively  considering 
the  possibility  of  merger  or  sale  of  its  assets  to  anothei 
corporation.  "AMI's  scope  of  operations,  strong  community 
orientation  and  general  management  philnsophy  are  a  close 
fit  with  our  own.  We  feel  that  a  merger  of  our  two 
corporations  will  enable  us  to  better  meet  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  open  to  health  care  service  companies 
over  the  years  ahead." 

American  Medical  International,  Inc.,  which  reported 
fiscal  1983  net  income  of  $101.5  million  on  revenues  of 
$1.68  billion,  owns,  operates  and  develops  hospitals  and 
provides  a  variety  of  health  care  services  to  more  than  500 
communities  worldwide 

(Contact:  Anthony  Dent,  Vice  President,  Director-Investor 
Relations.  American  Medical  International,  Inc.,  414  North 
Camden  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210.  Phone:  (213)  205- 
6240.) 


AMETEK,  INC.  N 
AMETEK'S  RECORD  YEAR  CONTINUES: 
THIRD  QUARTER  SALES  AND  EARNINGS 
HIGHEST  IN  COMPANY'S  HISTORY 

PAOLI.  PA.,  Oct.  19,  1983 — AMETEK,  Inc.  (NYSE-PSE) 
reported  that  the  highest  quarterly  sales  in  the  company's 


history,'$118.1  million  in  the  three  months  ended  Septem- 
ber 30th,  produced  record  net  income  of  $9.1  million  or  42 
cents  per  share,  a  24  percent  improvement  over  last  year's 
third  quarter  earnings.  Last  year  the  industrial  manufactur- 
er earned  $7.3  million  or  33  cents  per  share  in  the  third 
quarter,  on  sales  of  $114.7  million. 

AMETEK's  net  income  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1983 
totalled  $25  million  or  $1.15  per  share  earned  on  sales  of 
$331.6  million  In  the  first  three  quarters  of  1982  the 
company  earned  $21.5  million  or  98  cents  per  share  on 
sales  of  $330.9  million.  Earnings  per  share  figures  have 
been  adjusted  to  reflect  a  two-shares-for-one  stock  split  in 
July,  1983. 

"This  is  our  fifth  consecutive  quarter  of  record  earnings, 
compared  to  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year," 
AMETEK's  president  Robert  L.  Noland  said,  "but  the  com- 
pany's earnings  growth  has  been  very  consistent  for  more 
than  12  years;  AMETEK's  earnings  on  a  comparative  basis 
have  increased  in  48  of  the  past  51  consecutive  quarters.'' 

Noland  said  that  management  was  gratified  to  see  a 
steady  recovery  in  both  sales  and  new  orders  for  several  of 
AMETEK's  key  divisions  which  have  been  leading  indicators 
in  past  cyclical  recoveries.  "Instrument  orders  turned  up- 
ward in  the  second  quarter,  and  the  Electro-mechanical 
group  is  also  showing  strength,  helped  by  growing  demand 
for  AMETEK's  Lamb  electric  motors  for  appliance  and 
business  machine  applications.  Our  Industrial  materials 
group  of  aluminum  and  plastics  divisions  responded  early 
in  the  year,  supplying  the  recovering  automotive,  appliance 
and  construction  markets."  One  sector  of  AMETEK's  busi- 
ness— Process  Equipment — continues  to  lag,  according  to 
Noland  "This  is  basically  capital  goods,"  he  noted,  "and 
the  recovery  has  not  yet  reached  the  capital  goods  market." 

Noland  added  that  AMETEK  had  completed  its  purchase 
of  DuPont's  Microfoam  plastic  packaging  materials  oper- 
ation toward  the  end  of  July,  and  that  Microfoam  had  made 
a  positive  contribution  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  quarter. 

AMETEK,  Inc. 

3  Months  Ended  Sept  30       9  Months  Ended  Sept  30 
1963  1982  1983  1982 

Sales  $118,082,000  $114,659,000  $331,598,000  $330,909,000 

Net  income  9.084.000       7,324.000     24.974,000  21.476.000 

Earnings  per  share  .42  33*  1.15  98* 

Dividends  per  share         .20  ,15*  .50  45* 

Average  shares 

outstanding        21,671.195      21  828  618*    21.750,267    21  803.580* 
"Adiusted  to  reflect  a  2  lor  1  stock  split  in  July.  1983  In  the  past  tour 
consecutive  quarters,  AMETEK  has  earned  $1.42  per  share 

(Contact:  Darrah  E.  Ribble,  Jr.,  AMETEK,  Inc..  Station 
Square  Two,  Paoli,  PA  19301.  Phone:  (215)  647-2121.) 


ARIZONA  SILVER  CORPORATION  (ARIZONA)  O-V 
CONTINENTAL  SILVER  CORP.  (CONTINENTAL)  O-V 
JOINT  NEWS  RELEASE 

VANCOUVER.  B.C..  Canada— November  4,  1983 
NEW  SILVER  PROPERTY  ACQUIRED 

ARIZONA  as  to  60%  and  CONTINENTAL  as  to  40%  on 
November  2,  1983  agreed  to  participate  in  the  "McCracken 
Silver  Property",  a  new  lease  acquisition  located  in  Mohave 
County,  70  miles  south  of  Kingman,  Arizona,  U.S.A..  consist- 
ing of  5  patented  mineral  claims. 

The  payments  (U.S.  Funds)  for  the  lease  acquisition  are: 

1)  $5,000  upon  execution  of  the  Lease  Agreement 
which  has  been  paid. 

2)  $3,000  per  month  commencing  February  1,  1984 
and  a  7%  Net  Smelter  Royalty  (or  minimum  $6,000 
per  month)  after  commencement  of  commercial 
production.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Property  will 
be  placed  into  production  during  the  Spring  of 
1984. 

The  "McCracken  Silver  Property"  represents  an  extremely 
significant  addition  to  our  existing  gold/silver  property 
holdings  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  The  Property  was  previously 
in  production  and  in  excess  of  4  Million  Dollars  was 
expended  thereon  In  1981,  due  to  severely  depressed  meta 
prices,  it  was  deemed  prudent  not  to  deplete  existing 
reserves  and  operations  on  the  Property  were  suspended.  In 


1982,  the  Property  was  surrendered  to  the 
holder  from  whom  the  acquisition  was  mad| 

The  Property  still  contains  substantial  am| 
and  additional  probable  reserves.  Current  ( 
on  the  "McCracken  Silver  Property"  are  as  1 

 49,011  tons  (607,000  ounces  of  si« 

12.39  oz.  silver/ton — drill  proven 
derground  Operation) 

  125,487  tons  (537,000  ounces  of  si| 

4.28  oz.  silver/ton  (PHASE  II  -  Ope 

Additional  reserves  will  be  proven  as  e 
development  work  is  conducted. 

It  is  the  intention  of  ARIZONA/CONTINEN 
immediately  with  mining  and  processing 
ore  After  deducting  7%  Net  Smelter  Rl 
Refining  Costs,  projected  revenues,  based  o| 
of  $10/oz.  are  as  follows. 

1)  the  PHASE  I  -  Undergound  Operation 
projected  revenue  in  excess  of  4.5 1 

2)  the  PHASE  II  -  Open  Pit  Opera 
additional  projected  revenue  in  etc 
Dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  above  projected  revel 
proven  reserves,  there  will  be  revenues  of  a 
Million  Dollars  based  on  the  known  lead  contj 
revenues  from  zinc  and  gold  recovery. 

 ARIZONA/CONTINENTAL  will  likewise 

60  unpatented  mineral  claims  act 
ber  19.  1983.  These  claims  contain 
50,000  tons  of  readily  accessib 
averaging  approximately  4  oz.  silJ 
merous  vein  structures  with  proir) 
for  future  production. 

 Negotiations  are  proceeding  for  the 

tion  of  a  500  ton/day  mill  which 
viously  to  mill  ore  from  the  "M< 
Property". 

Further  details  pertaining  to  the  develij 
substantial  new  project  together  with  explo 
duction  information  from  the  "EUREKA"  ant 
SILVER"  Properties  will  be  released  durinj 
weeks. 

CAPITALIZATION 

Arizona  Silver  Corporation  Continental ! 

Authorized  10.000.000  Shares  Authorized 

Issue  3,926,934  Shares  Issued 

Listed-Common  Shares  Listed-Comm 
Vancouver  Slock  Exchange  ■  ART.  Vancouver  Stoq 

NASDAQ  ARZ  NE  NASDAQ 

Listed  Warra 
(expiring  I 

Vancouver  Stoj 

(Contact:  Charles  S.  Underhill,  Director,; 
Corporation  &  Continental  Silver  Corp.,  Suite  i 
Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Canada  V6C  2T6.  Phj 
5588  or  Michael  Connor,  Balfour  Securities, 
5th  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  Phone:  (212)  489 


ARCHER  DANIELS  MIDLAND  COMPANY 

DECATUR,  IL,  Oct.  19— Archer  Daniels  Mil 
today  reported  net  earnings  of  $35,409,000  ei 
share,  for  the  three  months  ended  September] 
on  average  shares  of  ADM  stock  outstanding 
shares.  This  compares  with  earnings  of  $32. 
to  $.40  per  share  on  80,104,000  shares  out! 
same  period  a  year  ago,  after  adjustment  fo 
dividend  in  September,  1983. 

During  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 
of  commodity  price  increases  of  UFO  inven 
decreased  net  earnings  by  $22,530,000.  or$. 
the  quarter  ended  September  30.  1982, 
commodity  price  decreases  on  UFO  mve 
increased  net  earnings  by  $11,000,000  or$.| 

Net  earnings  after  tax  includes  gains  on  sa 
net  of  income  taxes,  of  $20.2  million  equal  tq 
in  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 1983  ancj 
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N  New  York  Stock  Exchange  , 

i  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1982. 
federal  and  state  income  taxes  for  the  first 
the  current  fiscal  year  were  $15,600,000 

116,970,000  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

.  Burket,  Vice  President  &  Assistant  to  the 

:r  Daniels  Midland  Company,  P.O.  Box  1470, 

5.  Phone:  (217)  424-5413.) 


ORPORATION  N 
IRD  QUARTER  NET  EARNINGS  SET  RECORD 

Oct.  19,  1983— Engelhard  Corporation 
y  announced  third  quarter  net  earnings  of 
r  7 1 C  per  share,  representing  nearly  a  12 
i  over  year  earlier  net  earnings  of  $17.1 
Br  share.  Net  earnings  for  the  third  quarter 
r  30,  1983  surpassed  all  previous  quarterly 
by  the  company  since  it  was  spun-off  from 
als  and  Chemicals  Corporation  in  May  1981, 
uccess  of  Engelhard's  new  products  and 

earnings  were  up  29  percent  in  the  third 

million  from  $20  million  a  year  ago. 

months  of  1983,  Engelhard  posted  net 
.2  million,  or  $1.97  per  share,  up  over  11 

$47.6  million,  or  $1.77  per  share,  recorded 
lod  last  year. 

achieved  higher  net  earnings  despite  an 
lird  quarter  and  nine  months  effective  tax 
;nt  and  23.4  percent,  respectively,  compared 
and  14.3  percent  for  the  same  periods  of 

the  third  quarter  were  $397.1  million, 
3.2  million  a  year  ago,  while  nine  months  net 
.6  billion,  compared  to  $1.4  billion  in  1982. 
third  quarter  net  sales  was  due  primarily  to 
ullion  related  to  the  company's  industrial 
\:o  a  lesser  extent,  to  a  softness  in  investor 
ious  metals  These  factors  did  not  signif- 
he  total  value  added  in  the  fabrication  of 
rom  which  earnings  are  derived, 
g  on  Engelhard's  results  to  date,  Irving  D. 
and  chief  executive  officer,  cited  "the 
;  demand  for  Engelhard's  fluid  cracking 
coatings  and  other  kaolin-based  products, 
ed  earnings  from  precious  metals  catalysts 
iroducts"  as  reasons  for  the  company's 
>s.  He  added  that  Engelhard  is  also  benefit- 
wth  of  its  new  bullion  dealing  business  and 
i  ity  income  from  affiliated  foreign  oper- 

.  poration  is  an  international  leader  in  the 
■elopment  and  manufacture  of  high  perfor- 
ichemicals  and  catalysts,  industrial  miner- 
1  metals  products. 

; cis  X.  Vitale  Jr.,  Director  Corporate  Commu- 
ard  Corporation.  Menlo  Park  CN40  Edison, 
(201)  632-6063.) 


PORATION  OF  AMERICA  N 

H.,  Oct.  14— R.  Clayton  McWhorter,  HCA 
!sident-Operations,  has  been  elected  to  the 
s  of  Hospital  Corporation  of  America.  The 

us  made  today  by  Board  Chairman  Donald  S. 

lorter  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  manag- 
lal  operations  for  seven  years,"  said  Mac- 
'e  pleased  that  Clayton  has  been  elected  to 
in  order  that  he  might  further  share  his 
erience  as  a  Director  of  the  company." 
ned  HCA  in  1970  as  Administrator  of  the 
!/ra  Park  Hospital  in  Albany,  Georgia.  In 
amed  Vice  President  of  HCA's  Division 
and  in  1976,  he  was  promoted  to  Senior 
with  responsibility  for  all  HCA  hospital 
le  United  States.  In  January  1980,  he 
resent  position,  which  includes  both 
1  U.S.  operations. 


American  Stock  Exchange        O  Over-the-Counter       P  Pacifi 

He  served  as  Assistant  Administrator  of  Phoebe  Putney 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Albany,  Georgia  from  1956  to  1965. 
Prom  1965  to  1967,  he  was  Administrator  of  Amencus  and 
Sumter  County  Hospital  in  Americus,  Georgia,  and  from 
1967  to  1970  he  was  Administrator  of  the  City-County 
Hospital  in  LaGrange,  Georgia. 

McWhorter,  who  is  a  native  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
received  a  B.S.  Degree  in  Pharmacy  from  Samford  University 
in  Birmingham,  Alabama  in  1955.  He  is  a  Pellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Hospital  Administrators  and  a  member 
of  the  Pederation  of  American  Hospitals. 

HCA  is  a  publicly  owned  international  health  care  com- 
pany committed  to  the  delivery  of  quality  patient  care  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  At  September  30,  1983,  HCA  and  its 
affiliates  owned  or  managed  for  others  385  hospitals 
worldwide. 

(Contact:  Victor  L.  Campbell,  Vice  President/Corporate 
Communications,  Hospital  Corporation  of  America,  P.O.  Box 
550,  Nashville,  TN  37203.  Phone:  (615)  327-9551.) 


c  Stock  Exchange 
managed  for  others  385  hospitals 


affiliates  owned  or 
worldwide. 

HOSPITAL  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


3  Mos.  Ended  Sept.  30: 

Operating  revenues 
Income  before  income  taxes 
Provision  tor  income  taxes 
Net  income 

Net  income  per  common  and 
common  equivalent  share 


Financial  Highlights 
1963 
$970,196,000 
89,826,000 
32,500,000 
57,326,000 

$.65 


1982 
$883,101,000 
64,937,000 
24,300,000 
40.637,000 


%  Inc. 
10 
38 
34 
41 


$  52(a)  41 


HOSPITAL  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  N 

NASHVILLE,  TN.,  Oct.  14— Hospital  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica today  announced  continued  steady  growth  for  the  third 
quarter  and  the  first  nine  months  of  1983. 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  Thomas  F.  Frist,  Jr., 
stated,  "The  results  for  the  quarter  were  right  in  line  with 
the  company's  expectations.  HCA's  sustained  emphasis  on 
the  efficient  delivery  of  quality  patient  care  is  reflected  in 
the  third  quarter's  3.7  percentage  point  improvement  in 
operating  expenses  as  a  percent  of  revenues." 

Revenues  for  the  nine  months  totaled  $2,952,754,000, 
up  12  percent  from  $2,633,593,000  in  the  same  period  of 
1982.  Net  income  increased  44  percent  to  $187,336,000, 
compared  with  $130,150,000  last  year.  Earnings  per  share 
increased  25  percent  to  $2.16  compared  wtih  $1.73  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1982  The  1982  per  share  figure  is 
adjusted  for  the  company's  four-for-three  stock  split  dis- 
tributed in  January  1983. 

For  the  third  quarter,  revenues  totaled  $970,196,000,  up 
10  percent  from  $883,101,000  in  the  same  period  of  1982. 
Net  income  increased  41  percent  to  $57,326,000,  compared 
to  $40,637,000  in  the  third  quarter  of  1982.  Earnings  per 
share  increased  25  percent  to  $.65,  compared  with  $.52  last 
year  (split-adjusted). 

Frist  reported  that  HCA's  September  30,  1983  financial 
position  of  52  percent  debt  and  48  percent  equity  has 
improved  substantially  from  a  61  percent  debt  of  39  percent 
equity  ratio  a  year  ago.  This  financial  improvement  was 
recognized  during  the  third  quarter  by  credit  rating  upgrad- 
ings  from  Moody's  Investors'  Service  and  Standard  &  Poor's 

Moody's  upgraded  the  company's  rating  on  Senior  Unse- 
cured Debt  to  A-2  from  A-3  and  its  Subordinated  Debt  to  A-3 
from  BAA-1.  In  addition,  HCA's  rating  on  commercial  paper 
was  increased  to  Prime  1  from  Prime  2.  In  August  1983, 
Standard  and  Poor's  increased  ratings  on  HCA  Senior  Debt  to 
A  +  from  A.  Subordinated  Debt  to  A  from  A-,  and  commercial 
paper  to  A-l  from  A-2.  Earlier  this  year,  Duff  and  Phelps' 
Investment  Research  Services  rated  HCA's  Senior  debt  D&P-5 
(high  single  A)  and  its  subordinated  and  convertible  subor- 
dinated debentures  to  D&P-6  (middle  single  A). 

During  the  third  quarter,  12  hospital  construction  proj- 
ects were  completed  and  13  new  management  contracts 
were  signed.  The  construction  projects  included  new  hospi- 
tals in  Tucson,  Arizona  (150  beds),  Monroe,  Louisiana,  (110 
beds)  and  Port  St.  Lucie,  Florida,  (150  beds).  Another  nine 
hospitals  completed  expansions  of  beds  or  services,  includ- 
ing a  new  outpatient  surgery  unit  in  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 
An  additional  57  hospital  projects  were  under  construction 
at  September  30,  1983. 

The  new  managed  facilities  added  during  the  quarter 
comprise  1,847  beds  and  are  located  in  Alabama,  Florida 
(2),  Georgia  (2),  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  South 
Carolina  (2)  and  Texas  (2). 

HCA  is  a  publicly  owned  international  health  care  com- 
pany committed  to  the  delivery  of  quality  patient  care  at  a 
reasonable  cost  At  September  30,  1983,  HCA  and  its 


9  Mos.  Ended  Sept.  30:  1983  1982    %  Inc. 

Operating  revenues  $2,952,754,000     $2,633,593,000  12 

Income  before  income  taxes      307,7  36,00  0        211,350,000  46 

Provision  for  income  faxes         120,400,00  0         81,200,000  48 

Net  income  187,336,000        130,150,000  44 

Average  number  of  common  and 

common  equivalent  shares  87,526,00  0  80,812,000(a)  8 
Net  income  per  common  and 

common  equivalent  share  $2.16  1.73(a)  25 

(a)  Restated  for  a  4-for-3  stock  split  in  January  1983. 

(Contact:  Victor  L.  Campbell,  Vice  President/Corporate 

Communications,  Hospital  Corporation  of  America,  P.O.  Box 
550,  Nashville,  TN  37203.  Phone:  (615)  327-9551.) 


PANDICK  PRESS,  INC.  0 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  Oct.  13— Pandick  Press,  Inc.  (OTC)  a 
leading  national  financial  printer,  reported  today  unaudited 
results  forthe  fourth  quarter  and  year  ended  August  31, 1983. 

For  the  fourth  quarter,  sales  of  $34,899,000  surpassed 
by  53%  the  sales  of  $22,806,000  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  Net  income  for  the  quarter  this  year  increased  by 
110%  to  $2,591,000  or  $.46  per  share  from  the  $1,232,000 
or  $.26  per  share  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Sales  for  the  year  ended  August  31,  1983  of 
$121,086,000  were  34%  higher  than  the  $90,582,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31,  1982.  Net  income  for  the 
recent  fiscal  year  increased  by  64%  to  $10,038,000  or  $1.92 
per  share  compared  to  $6,114,000  or  $1.28  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  August  31,  1982.  Earnings  per  share  figures 
have  been  adjusted  retroactively  to  reflect  a  5-for-4  stock 
split  distributed  on  January  17,  1983. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Green,  Pandick's  Chairman,  reported  that 
the  results  for  both  the  fourth  quarter  and  fiscal  year  were 
the  best  in  the  Company's  more  than  sixty-year  history.  He 
credited  this  to  Pandick's  continued  efforts  to  expand  its 
product  lines  into  areas  less  subject  to  the  cyclical  nature  of 
financial  printing  activity,  its  continued  market  penetration 
and  the  improved  level  of  corporate  financing  activity  within 
the  last  year. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Pandick  Press,  Inc.  today 
declared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $.05  per  share  for 
shareholders  of  record  on  October  21,  1983,  payable  on 
October  31,  1983. 

PANDICK  PRESS.  INC.  AND  SUBSIDIARIES 

Consolidated  Statement  of  Earnings 
For  the  Three  Months  and  Twelve  Months  ended 
August  31,  1983 
3  Months  Ended  12  Months  Ended: 

Aug.  31  Aug.  31  Aug.31  Aug  31 

1983  1982  1983  1982 

(Unaudited)  (Unaudited)  (Unaudited)  (Audited) 
Net  Sales  $34,899,000  $22,806,000  $121,086,000  $90,582,000 
Income  Before 

Taxes  5.005.000       2,601,000     19,691,000  12,301,000 

Provision  for 

Income  Taxes  2.414,000  1,369,000  9.653,000  6.187,000 
Net  Income  2.591,000       1,232,000     10,038,000  6,114.000 

Earnings  per  Share'       $.46  $.26  $1.92  $1.28 

'Earnings  per  share  adjusted  retroactively  to  reflect  a  5-tor-4  stock  :?lit 
distributed  on  January  17,  1983 

(Contact:  John  P.  O'Connor,  Senior  Vice  President-Fi- 
nance, Pandick  Press,  Inc.,  345  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10014.  Phone:  (212)  807-5400.) 


(Continued  on  following  page) 
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SAVINGS  BANK  OF  PUGET  SOUND  0 

SEATTLE,  WA.,  Oct.  13,  1983— Savings  Bank  of  Puget 
Sound  (NASDAQ:  SBPS)  today  reported  1983  net  earnings  of 
$2,339,000  or  $.85  per  share,  an  increase  of  33%  over  the 
$1,756,000  or  $.64  per  share  reported  in  the  like  quarter  of 
1982. 

Puget  Sound's  Board  of  Directors  also  declared  a  quar- 
terly cash  dividend  of  $.15  per  share  at  its  regular  meeting 
held  October  12.  The  dividend,  the  Bank's  sixth  consecutive 
cash  distribution,  is  payable  November  7,  1983  to  share- 
holders of  record  on  October  31,  1983. 

For  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1983,  the  Bank 
reported  net  income  of  $6,633,000  or  $2.42  per  share.  Net 
income  for  the  like  period  of  1982  was  $4,488,000.  Earnings 
per  share  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1982 
are  not  relevant  since  the  Bank  had  no  shares  outstanding 
prior  to  its  initial  public  offering  on  March  9,  1982. 

"Third  quarter  loan  production  of  $115.4  million  was 
enhanced  by  a  new  One-Year  Adjustable  Rate  Mortgage 
Program,  first  offered  in  July,"  said  Robert  B.  Weber, 
Chairman.  "The  one-year  ARM  has  been  a  tremendous 
benefit  to  home  owners  as  well  as  the  Bank.  The  low  initial 
interest  rates  have  helped  many  more  borrowers  qualify  for 
home  loans  and  the  Bank  has  been  able  to  add  over  $18 
million  of  quality,  interest  sensitive  assets  to  its  balance 
sheet." 

Weber  explained  the  bank  is  retaining  these  loans  in  its 
portfolio  as  part  of  an  asset-liability  plan  adopted  to  meet 
changes  brought  about  by  further  deregulation  of  financial 
institutions. 

Puget  Sound's  total  assets  at  September  30  were  $677 
million  compared  to  $468  million  a  year  ago,  a  gain  of  45%. 
The  Bank's  net  worth  increased  to  $73.3  million,  up  from 
$66.8  million  in  September  1982.  Book  value  at  September 
30  was  $26.66  per  share. 

Savings  Bank  of  Puget  Sound  operates  18  branches  in 
the  Puget  Sound  area,  serving  more  than  60,000  customers. 

(Contact:  James  L.  Maxwell,  Secretary,  Savings  Bank  of 
Puget  Sound,  815  Second  Ave.,  Seattle,  WA  98104.  Phone: 
(206)  447-4623  or  Allen  Nelson,  Allen  Nelson  &  Co.  Phone: 
(206)  938-5783.) 


UTL  CORPORATION  O 

DALLAS,  TX.,  Oct.  25— UTL  Corporation  (OTC:  UTLC), 
today  reported  record  revenues  and  earnings  for  its  first 
quarter  ended  September  30.  1983. 

For  the  three  months  ended  September  30,  1983  net 
income  increased  67  percent  to  $966,151  or  $  20  per  share 
on  revenues  of  $5,022,772  compared  to  net  income  of 
$578,908  or  $.15  per  share  on  revenues  of  $4,068,157  for 
the  first  quarter  oi  last  year. 

UTL  is  a  prime  defense  contractor  engaged  in  research, 
development  and  production  of  advanced  electronic  warfare 
systems. 

UTL  CORPORATION 

(Unaudited) 

Three  Months  Ended  Sept.  30  1  983  1982 

Revenue  $5,022,772  $4,068,157 

Net  income  $  966,151       $  578,908 

Average  common  shares 

outstanding  4,828,00  0  3,760.000 

income  per  common  share  $.20  $.15 

ict:  John  Benson,  UTL  Corporation.  4500  W.  Mock- 
1  me  Dallas,  TX  75209.  Phone:  (214)  350-7601.) 
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SPECIAL  because  it's  where  publicly- 
held  corporations  can  report  current  develop- 
ments to  some  of  America's  most  important 
investors:  the  readers  of  FORBES. 

CORPORATE  REPORT 

UPDATES  appears  once  a  month.  For 
added  editorial  impact,  it's  positioned  in 
FORBES'  popular  financial  section,  "Money 
and  Investments." 

FORBES  has  over  700,000  subscribers 
and  a  total  readership  that  exceeds  2,000,000. 
98%  of  FORBES'  subscribers  have  investment 
portfolios  with  an  average  value  of  $615,000. 
Over  half  are  involved  with  helping  others 
make  investment  decisions.  Those  others  in- 
clude corporations,  institutions,  pension  funds, 
trusts  and  estates. 

ONCE  EACH  MONTH,  in  cor- 

porate  Report  Updates,  you  can  reach  those 
active  investors  when  they  reach  for  FORBES. 

FORBES  gets  results.  For  more 
information  call  or  write: 

Sarah  Madison 

Corporate  Report  Updates 

Forbes  Inc. 

60  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  1001  1 

Phone:  (212)  620-2371 


Venture  Capital 


e  high-tech  stock  game  is  getting  too 
;tfor  most  investors.  Here's  an  alterna- 
e  way  to  invest  in  technology. 

NO  PLACE  FOR 
AMATEURS 


By  Thomas  P.  Murphy 


person  who  believes  strongly 
gh-technology  investing,  I  find 
:lf  in  the  strange  position  of 
ing  most  of  my  readers  to  stay 

from  these  stocks.  Not  be- 
E  they  are  overpriced  but  be- 
fc  they  are  overfollowed.  Will 
:o  ship  enough  Adam  comput- 
)  the  stores  before  Christmas? 
Commodore  overcome  quality 
les  on  its  new  machines?  Right 

there  are  500  or  so  security 
sts  who  follow  high-technolo- 
mpany  stocks  and  learn  about 
things  before  they  happen. 
?licly  traded  high-technology 
ianies  are  becoming  so  well 
zed  and  so  excessively  re- 
iive  to  what  analysts  say 
:  them  that  I  believe  they  are 
s  most  private  investors 
:  not  to  have  in  their  portfo- 
vnymore.  It  is  true  a  lot  of 
sts  also  follow  General  Mo- 
and  Procter  &  Gamble,  but 

is  a  serenity  about  these  gi- 
that  protects  investors  from 
L  Not  so  with  the  small,  or 

large,  high-tech  companies, 
pss  Digital  Equipment  Corp.'s 
t  tumble  from  grace. 
:h  volatility  like  this,  the  indi- 
1,  nonprofessional  investor  is 
[severe  disadvantage.  Informa- 
|-the  last-minute  word — preci- 
rs  bone-rattling  price  swings, 


k  P.  Murphy  beads  a  venture  capital 
'irlnership  Dankist,  Stamford,  Conn 


and  nonprofessional  investors  just 
aren't  geared  to  moving  this  fast. 
This  being  so,  most  investors 
should  do  one  of  two  things.  Forget 
about  this  kind  of  stock.  Or  let 
somebody  else  watch  them  for  you. 
My  personal  recommendation  is 
the  second  course  of  action:  Stay  in 
technology  stocks  but  pay  someone 
else  to  do  your  worrying. 
Getting  out  entirely  is  a  poor 


Change  Change 

8/82  to  1/83  to 

Fund  10/27/83  10/27/83 

Explorer  93.6%  19.9% 

Alliance 

Technology  155.0  44.8 

Fidelity  Select 

Technology  163.7  44.8 

Sci/Tech  NA  1.9 


NA  -0.7 

NA  -5.3 

NA  -10.4 

69.8  14.4 

59.7  12.2 

62.7  5.4 

67.0  18.9 


choice.  Whatever  the  problems  of 
high-tech  investing,  it  is  by  far  the 
best  game  in  town  long  term.  Let 
me  document  that.  Since  1973  Ven- 
ture Capital  Journal  has  been  keep- 
ing an  index.  It  is  called  the  Venture 
Capital  100.  That  index  is  now  up 
849%.  In  the  same  period  the  S&P's 
500  is  up  only  66% .  Who  wants  to 
sit  out  a  game  like  that? 

But  who  to  find  to  run  your  tech- 
nology stock  portfolio?  I  recom- 
mend mutual  funds  specializing  in 
growth-company  stocks,  principal- 
ly high-tech  company  stocks.  Lip- 
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per  Analytic  Services  identifies  and 
follows  ten  high-tech/high-growth 
funds.  That  gives  investors  a  fairly 
wide  range  of  choices.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, fund  results  diverged  marked- 
ly in  1983.  The  hot  funds,  especially 
Alliance  Technology  and  Fidelity 
Select  Technology,  continued  to 
beat  the  averages  handily,  while  the 
majority  lagged  them  a  bit,  and  the 
newer  funds,  probably  because  of 
the  load  factor  in  their  cost,  showed 
little  result. 

The  table  lists  the  ten  high-tech 
mutual  funds  Lipper  follows. 


WE  ARE  FAMILY 

Why  do  I  have  so  much  faith  in 
investments  in  small  companies? 
The  answer  has  nothing  to  do  with 
theory  and  everything  to  do  with 
human  nature. 

My  story  goes  back  to  the  1 973-74 
recession.  I  was  new  in  the  venture 
capital  business  and  inadvertently 
guilty  of  the  industry's  only  cardi- 
nal sin.  I  was  out  of  capital  and 
stuck  with  investments  in  half  a 
dozen  companies,  all  of  which  ap- 
peared to  be-  failing  at  the  same 
time.  I  could  not  advance  them 
more  money,  they  could  not  pay 
suppliers  and  on  a  couple  of  occa- 
sions, they  could  not  pay  the  phone 
bill  either.  Everybody  had  taken 
"voluntary"  pay  cuts,  and  more 
cuts  seemed  on  the  way. 

To  sum  up,  my  investments  were 
a  disaster,  and  with  my  background 
in  big  business  and  government  I 
assumed  that  the  really  good  people 
in  these  companies  would  quietly 
drift  away  to  greener  pastures,  and 
investors  would  be  left  holding  an 
empty  bag. 

It  never  happened.  Nobody  in  any 
of  the  companies  quit,  and  every- 
body worked  incredibly  hard  to  help 
them  survive.  What  I  eventually  re- 
alized was  that  I  had  not  invested  in 
companies.  I  had  invested  in  fam- 
ilies and  I  had  been  lucky.  These 
were  families  that  hung  together 
through  adversity. 

Today  when  I  read  about  the  Jap- 
anese management  system,  I  real- 
ize that  its  essence  is  not  robots  nor 
is  it  simply  on-time  parts  delivery. 
It  is  people  genuinely  involved  in 
cooperative  efforts.  It  is  pride,  affec- 
tion, loyalty  and  the  human  satis- 
faction of  doing  things  right,  with 
people  you  respect.  ■ 


Explorer 

Alliance 
Technology 

Fidelity  Select 
Technology 

Sci/Tech 

National  Tele- 
communications 
&  Technology 

Putnam  Informa- 
tion &  Science 

World  of 
Technology 

Surveyor 

Nova 

Medical 
Technology 

Average  all 
equity  funds 

NA:  Not  applicable 
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Want  to  succeed  in  the  corporate  world? 
Forget  those  books  on  how  the  Japanese 
do  it.  Instead,  read  the.  Greek  classics. 

THE  ICARUS 
COMPLEX 


By  Srully  Blotnick 


mm 


You  know  the  old  Hollywood  say- 
ing: "The  people  you  shaft  on  your 
way  up,  you  meet  again  when  you 
are  on  the  way  down." 

I  have  my  own  version  of  that 
saying:  The  people  you  shaft  on  the 
way  up  are  going  to  do  everything 
they  can  to  sabotage  you  when  you 
get  to  the  top. 

David  L.,  age  41,  provides  a  good 
example  of  what  typically  happens. 
For  years  Dave  had  been  viewed  by 
his  co-workers  not  only  as  talented 
and  energetic  but  also  as  consider- 
ate and  good-natured.  Suddenly,  all 
that  changed.  He  seemed  to  go  from 
being  polite  to  acting  like  a  bully  in 
a  matter  of  days.  The  productive 
aggressiveness,  formerly  channeled 
into  his  work,  now  got  out  of  con- 
trol. What  triggered  the  switch?  He 
was  promoted. 

What's  odd  is  that  people  like 
Dave  think  they're  acting  appropri- 
ately, and  even  commendably.  As 
Dave  put  it,  "As  you  move  higher  in 
the  pecking  order,  you  get  to  peck  at 
more  and  more  people." 

Dave  is  more  typical  than  not.  In 
fact,  58%  of  middle  managers  (292 
out  of  500;  median  age,  38)  I  recent- 
ly surveyed  share  his  view — when 
you  get  power,  flaunt  it.  Be  tough. 
Act  tough. 

Dr.  Srully  Blotnick  is  a  research  psychologist 
and  author  of  Getting  Rich  Your  Own  Way 
and  Winning:  The  Psychology  of  Successful 
Investing. 


But  while  Dave  thinks  he  is  act- 
ing appropriately,  his  bosses  don't 
necessarily  agree.  Abusive  and  arro- 
gant behavior  isn't  quite  what 
Dave's  superiors  had  expected  to 
see.  On  the  contrary,  they  anticipat- 
ed that  Dave  would  use  his  new 
authority  in  such  a  way  that  the 
people  under  him  would  regard  him 
as  a  leader,  not  as  a  dictator.  Typical 
remarks  from  these  executives  prior 
to  Dave's  promotion:  "I  always 
hope  that  with  greater  responsibil- 
ity will  come  greater  maturity  and 
understanding."  Said  another:  "It's 
nice  to  see  someone  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion and  grow  up  as  they  move  up. 
No,  make  that  grow  up  because 
they've  been  moved  up." 

Say  this  in  Dave's  defense:  While 
his  bosses  disapproved  of  the  way  he 
was  handling  his  new  responsibil- 
ities, they  didn't  let  him  know  of 
their  disapproval.  The  poor  guy 
went  right  on  thinking  he  was  doing 
the  right  thing  when  he  went 
around  kicking  butt.  His  superiors, 
instead  of  calling  him  in  and  giving 
him  some  fatherly  advice  behind 
closed  doors,  said  nothing.  Howev- 
er, they  thought  plenty.  They  were 
beginning  to  mark  Dave's  promo- 
tion as  one  of  their  more  egregious 
mistakes. 

It  is  widely  believed  by  ambitious 
young  executives  that  once  they  are 
promoted,  veteran  executives  at  the 
firm  will  help  them  to  learn  to  han- 
dle their  new  managerial  responsi- 
bilities well.  I've  surveyed  young 
managers — aged  30  to  45 — and  find 
that  most  of  them  believe  this.  It's  a 
myth.  It  doesn't  happen.  The  elders 
let  the  juniors  fail  and  say  nothing. 

What  excuse  do  senior  executives 
offer  for  this  deliberate  hands-off  at- 
titude toward  someone  who  is 
clearly  failing  to  live  up  to  the  high- 
er standards  of  a  new  position?  The 
most  frequently  encountered  reply 


is:  "I  want  to  give  him  enough  i 
to  see  if  he  hangs  himself." 
comments  are  actually  founded  \ 
general  business  attitude  of  g 
importance:  Paternalism  is  dead 

Sensing  that  they  are  on  tl 
own  in  this  area  to  an  uncoml 
ably  high  degree,  many  youngn 
ecutives  turn  to  books  about  1 
the  Japanese  do  it,  or  how  the  saj 
rai  did  it  centuries  ago.  Most  ofi 
advice  contained  therein  is  vi, 
and  at  best  inapplicable  to  the  1 
experience.  The  Japanese  may  lq 
how  to  make  great  cars,  cami 
and  electronic  gear,  but  they  d| 
have  the  answers  middle  mana] 
need  about  how  to  run  a  busines 
this  country.  A  better  place 
young  American  executives  to  t 
for  guidance  on  how  to  exercise) 
thority  is  our  own  classical  lit 
ture.  The  once  revered  but  i 
scorned  classics  of  Greece 
Rome  still  have  much  to  offer. 

Bernard  Knox,  the  author  of  0 
pus  at  Thebes.  Sophocles'  Tragic  A 
and  His  Time  (Yale  University  Pr< 
makes  it  clear  that  the  temper 
those  old  times  resembled  ours 
much  greater  extent  than  is  c| 
monly  recognized.  He  writes:  "I 
process  by  which  Oedipus  finds 
way  to  the  truth  is  the  equivalerj 
the  activity  of  [modern]  man's  rr 
in  almost  all  its  aspects.  .  .  ." 

Let  me  give  you  an  examplt 
how  applicable  classical  thinkin 
to  our  own  problems.  The  lei 
story  was  popular  then,  popular 
cause  it  illustrated  a  common 
lemma.  That  dilemma  is  equ 
common  today.  Remember  the 
ry?  To  free  themselves  from  an 
land  where  they  were  being  1 
prisoner,  Icarus  and  his  father,  E 
dalus,  built  themselves  wings  rn 
out  of  feathers  and  held  togethe: 
wax.  Before  taking  off  from  the 
land,  Daedalus  advised  his  son 
to  fly  too  low,  lest  the  wings 
come  wet  and  too  heavy  to  lift, 
also  urged  Icarus  not  to  fly  too  h 
lest  the  sun's  heat  melt  the  wax 
destroy  the  wings. 

Forgetting  his  father's  warnii 
Icarus  soared  skyward.  Sudde: 
his  wings  disintegrated,  and 
plunged  to  his  death. 

Icarus  lives.  He  lives  in  pet 
like  John  Z.  DeLorean,  who,  as 
videotapes  of  his  cocaine  tran: 
tion  and  arrest  shown  on  CBS  A 
suggest,  comes  to  see  himsell 
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the  law.  Perhaps  it  also  casts 
aling  light  on  what  happened 

likes  of  James  Ling  of  the  old 

Eli  Black  of  United  Brands; 
y  Thompson  of  Baldwin-Unit- 
id  there's  Adam  Osborne,  de- 
d  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as 
isually  swaggering  Adam  Os- 
"  Icaruses   all.  Intoxicated 

their  own  success,  they 
it  themselves  down. 
\.  Andrews  points  out  in  The 
Tyrants  (Harper  &  Row),  these 
it  rulers  gave  in  to  their  every 
;  impulse  and  massacred  op- 
ts with  impunity.  Their  ag- 
feness  first  brought  them  to 
p,  then,  running  wild,  made 
ers  of  them. 

ere  any  one  of  us  who  doesn't 
dozens  of  corporate  tyrants? 
le  contemporary  business 
j  it's  the  egos  of  subordinates, 
eir  bodies,  that  receive  a  bat- 

And  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 

a  promotion  precedes  the 
abusive  approach.  Unfortu- 
.  no  modern-day  Daedalus  is- 
warnings    beforehand,  and 

none  offers  them  while  the 
ge  is  in  progress.  Remember 
inds-off  attitude  senior  offi- 
ce to  judge  the  behavior  of  the 

they  promote.  Far  more  than 
magine,  it  leaves  those  who 
sen  promoted  to  sink  or  swim 
mselves. 

nissal,  not  death,  is  the  likely 
now  of  uncontrolled  aggres- 
>r  bankruptcy,  if  the  firm  is 
>wn.  In  both  cases,  however, 
idence  I  have  accumulated 
that  the  plunge  starts  quick- 
without  warning, 
precisely  because  of  the  si- 
jf  the  Daedalus  responsibile 
promotion  in  the  first  place 
1  Icarus  of  today  must  keep 
sessions  in  check.  That  is 
necessary  after  a  promotion, 
:  magnifies  one's  ability  to  do 
veil  as  good.  Also,  there  are 
people  watching  what  one 
ow.  The  higher  the  person's 
n  in  the  firm,  the  more  vivid 
ression  his  or  her  disturbed — 
specially,  hostile — behavior 
ake. 

itoring  your  own  aggres- 
ind  using  them  wisely,  is  es- 
.  As  things  stand,  by  the  time 
rning  comes  from  someone 
s  usually  too  late  to  undo  the 
;  to  your  position.  ■ 


Is  now  the  time  to  move 
your  IRA  to  Fidelity? 


Compare  your 
present  IRA  to  the 
ease,  flexibility  and 
performance  an  IRA 
at  Fidelity  can  give 
you. 

Do  you  have  the 
choice  of  investing 
for  stability,  growth, 
income  or  a  combination? 
Can  you  switch  your  invest- 
ment to  any  of  15  other  funds 
with  just  a  phone  call? 

For  choice  and 
convenience. 

Maybe  it's  time  to  move  your 
IRA  to  Fidelity,  where  you're 
never  locked  into  one  type  of 
investment  or  one  rate  of  return. 

Move  for  Fidelity  Magellan - 
a  fund  that  seeks  aggressive 
growth.  Magellan  earned  a  total 
return  of  107%  in  the  last  year. ' 


Created  specially 
for  your  IRA. 

Now  there's  Fidelity  Freedom 
Fund -a  new,  aggressive,  no  load 
stock  fund  that  pursues  the  most  prom- 
ising growth  opportunities  in  the  stock 
market- the  kind  of  investment  you 
may  want  for  your  IRA . 

Freedom  Fund  is  designed  specifi- 
cally for  lax  qualified  plans,  like 
IRA's  and  Keoghs,  so  Freedom's 
manager  can  make  investment  deci- 
sions without  concern  over  possible 
federal  tax  consequences. 

FREEDOM  FUND 


If  you're  willing  to  take  bigger 
risks  for  potentially  larger 
rewards,  Magellan  may  be  the 
IRA  investment  you've  been 
looking  for. 

Move  for  Fidelity  Freedom 
Fund  (see  box). 

Move  for  the  prompt,  profes- 
sional service  Fidelity  provides. 

None  easier. 

At  Fidelity,  you'll  enjoy  the 


ease  and  convenience 
of  making  transactions 
by  phone.  Get  fast 
factual  answers 
to  all  your  IRA 
questions,  and 
instant  updates 
on  the  status  of 
your  account 
-all  with  a 
single  toll  free 
call  to  Fidelity. 

Find  out  more  -free. 

What  is  your  IRA  doing  for 
you  now?  Find  out  how  easy  it  is 
to  make  a  transfer,  or  even  to 
start  your  IRA  at  Fidelity.  Call 
or  write  for  a  free  IRA  fact  kit 
today. 

1  One  year  period  ending  June  30,  1983,  a  period  of 
generally  rising  stock  prices.  Five  year  total  return 
ending  June  30,  1983  is  562%.  These  figures  include 
the  change  in  share  price,  the  reinvestment  of  all  divi- 
dends and  capital  gaint  distributions  and  the  effect  of 
the  3%  sales  charge.  It  updates  the  figures  found  on 
page  4  of  the  Fund's  prospectus  Market  conditions 
fluctuate  and  past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of 
future  results. 

Call  toll  free. 
1-800-225-6190. 

In  Mass.  call  collect  617-523-1919. 
— — i— — — ■— ^ 

Write  to  Fidelity  Group 
P.O.  Box  832,  Dept.  JB-1 20583 
82  Devonshire  St . ,  Boston ,  MA  02103 
For  a  complete  information  kit,  includ- 
ing management  fees  and  expenses, 
please  call  or  write  for  a  free  prospec- 
tus. Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest 
or  send  money. 

□  Fidelity  IRA  kit  with  Fidelity  Magel- 
lan Fund  Information  (21-1) 

□  Fidelity  IRA  kit  with  Fidelity  Free- 
dom Fund  Information  (73-1) 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


FIDELITY 

INVESTOR'S  IRA 
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Using  call  options  to  hedge  long  futures 
positions  can  reduce  risk  in  the  futures 
market — at  the  expense  of  some  profits. 

RISK  INSURANCE 


By  Stanley  W.  Angrist 


The  trading  technique  considered  in 
this  column,  involving  the  sale  of 
one  or  more  calls  against  a  long  fu- 
tures position,  is  known  as  covered 
writing.  By  this  strategy  a  trader 
earns  premium  income  on  his  oth- 
erwise stagnant  investment  and  so 
provides  his  futures  position  with 
limited  protection,  by  the  amount 
of  the  premium  received,  in  the 
event  the  futures  market  declines. 
However,  the  call  seller  relin- 
quishes the  opportunity  of  partici- 
pating in  additional  profit  if  the 
price  of  the  underlying  instrument 
moves  to  a  level  above  the  strike 
price  of  the  call.  This  technique 
works  well  in  most  types  of  mar- 
kets, except  when  the  market  is  ad- 
vancing rapidly.  It  is  especially  use- 
ful where  the  futures  price  remains 
in  a  trading  range. 

Consider  as  an  example  the  pur- 
chase of  a  March  Treasury  bond  fu- 
tures at  a  price  of  70.  This  position 
is  protected  by  selling  a  March  T- 
bond  call  with  a  strike  price  of  72; 
the  sale  of  this  call  results  in  the 
receipt  of  a  premium  of  1  ($1,000). 

The  chart  shows  the  effect  of  this 
strategy.  The  dashed  line  shows  the 
resulting  profit  or  loss  from  simply 
purchasing  the  futures  contract;  in 
this  case,  each  1 -point  gain  or  loss 
in  bond  prices  produces  a  $1,000 

Stanley  W  Angrist  is  a  commodity  specula- 
tor, consultant  and  longtime  observer  of  the 
commodity  markets. 


profit  or  loss.  Now  observe  what 
happens  when  a  call  with  a  strike 
price  of  72  is  sold.  The  downside 
break-even  point  is  lowered  to  a 
bond  price  of  69.  From  that  price  on 
up  the  trade  gains  a  profit  of  $1,000 
for  each  point  increase  in  the  bond 
price,  up  to  a  price  of  72,  where  the 
profit  is  $3,000 — where  it  remains 
for  any  price  above  72.  Thus,  the 
profit  zone  is  from  69  on  up.  All 
calculations  ignore  the  effect  of 
commissions  and  profit.  Losses  are 


sold,  and  the  maximum  profit 
$4,000  is  again  achieved  at  the 
strike  price  of  72.  However, 
profit  begins  to  erode  with  ever 
point  increase  in  bond  price  u] 
the  upside  break-even  point  of  7 
achieved.  Thus,  the  profit  z 
spans  bond  prices  from  68  to  7< 
T-bond  prices  settle  anywhere 
this  range  when  the  options  exp 
the  trade  will  be  profitable. 

I  would  be  willing  to  try  a  n 
write  of  two  March  72  calls  aga: 
one  March  futures  contract  fo 
bonds.  If  at  any  time  bond  pn 
crossed  either  the  upside  or  da 
side  break-even  point,  I  would  al 
don  the  trade. 

Because  margins  on  these  type 
trades  can  get  complicated,  I 
use  simplified  margin  rules, 
initial  margin  on  an  outright  1 
futures  position  in  T  bonds 
$1,500.  The  margin  on  a  ti 
where  one  call  option  is  sold  aga 
the  futures  position  should  be 
same,  except  that  the  premium! 


] 


A". 


Hi 


rsd 


Risk  reducers 


The  broken  line  shows  the  profit  or  loss  from  buying  a  futures) I 
position  on  T  bonds.  The  solid  black  line  indicates  how  the  sale  of  a 
single  call  can  lower  the  downside  breakeven  point,  and  limit  the* 
upside  profit.  The  sale  of  a  second  call  lowers  the  downside  break- 
even further  but  causes  upside  risk.  Calculations  ignore  commiS' 
sions  and  are  made  for  the  day  the  options  expire. 


Profit  or  loss 


$5,000 


To  $8,000  at  78 


evaluated  on  the  day  the  options 
expire.  Results  would  be  worse  at 
any  time  before  expiration. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about 
selling  one  call  against  a  long  fu- 
tures position.  The  selling  of  more 
than  one  call — called  ratio  writ- 
ing— is  similar  to  the  situation  de- 
scribed above  except  that  this  trade 
has  both  an  upside  risk  and  a  down- 
side risk.  The  downside  break-even 
point  is  lowered  to  a  bond  price  of 
68  by  virtue  of  the  additional  premi- 
um received  from  the  second  call 


ceived  has  to  be  left  in  the  acco 
The  additional  margin  required 
the  selling  of  a  second  call  wil) 
the  same  as  for  the  first  call, 
tailed  instructions  for  calculaj 
margins  on  options  on  T  bonds 
available  from  the  Marketing 
partment,  Chicago  Board  of  Tij 
LaSalle  at  Jackson,  Chicago, 
60604.  The  commission  on  the 
tures  position  would  be  about  $ 
while  the  commission  on  the 
tions  would  be  approximately  5' 
the  premium.  ■ 


deceive  10  weeks 

f  Value  Line 
or 


tti,  trial  subscription  is  open  to  you  only  if  no 
nwr  of  your  household  has  subscribed  to  Value 
c  i  the  past  two  years.  We  make  this  special  offer 
l^e  we've  found  that  a  high  percentage  of  new 
bers  who  try  Value  Line  stay  with  us  on  a  long- 
i  asis.  The  increased  circulation  enables  us  to 
j  ur  subscription  fees  to  long-term  subscribers 
irfhan  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

n!?r  the  special  trial  offer  you  will  receive  the 
>  age  Investors  Reference  Service  (illustrated 
vi  at  no  extra  cost.  You'll  receive  all  the  new  full- 
e  iports  to  be  issued  in  the  next  10  weeks  on  the 
e  han  1700  stocks  and  92  industries  regularly 
»  red  by  The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey.  Fil- 
ls es  less  than  a  minute  a  week.  All  this  material 

^  rganized  in  your  binder  that  you  can  quickly 
»■>  a  continually  updated  report  on  almost  any 

Ji  i  stock. 


is  a 


sample  full-page  report  of  one  of  the  1700  stocks  \ 

i  8/2  x  11"  / 


ipiily  reviewed  by  Value  Line,  reduced  from 


K  )  PETROLEUM 


Thus  you'll  find  it  convenient  to  have  The  Investors 
Reference  Service  at  your  fingertips  whenever  you 
need  facts  and  figures,  as  well  as  Value  Line's  pro- 
jected performance  ratings  on  more  than  1700  widely 
held  stocks  in  92  industries. 

In  the  Selection  &  Opinion  section,  which  accom- 
panies your  weekly  reports,  you'll  also  get  analyses 
and  forecasts  of  the  national  economy  and  the  stock 
market  .  .  .  guidance  on  current  investment  policy  ex- 
plaining Value  Line's  bullish  long-term  position  on  the 
securities  markets  .  .  .  plus  Value  Line's  specific  stock 
selections. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  introductory  offer— 
and  receive,  as  bonuses  without  extra  charge,  the 
2000-page  Investors  Reference  Service  and  the  "A 
Subscriber's  Guide"  booklet,  which  explains  how 
even  inexperienced  investors  can  apply  thousands  of 
hours  of  professional  research  to  their  own  port- 
folios by  focusing  on  only  two  unequivocal  ratings, 
one  for  Timeliness  (Performance  in  next  12  months), 
the  other  for  Safety. 

CALL  TOLL-FREE: 
If  you  have  Master  Card,  American  Express  or  Visa, 
phone  1-800-331-1750  (operator  13)  24  hrs. 
7  days  a  week. 


The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey 

Value  Line,  Inc.,  Dept.4i6H05 

711  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

□  Begin  my  10-week  trial  subscription  for  $37  to  The  Value  Line 
Survey  (limited  once  to  any  household  every  two  years)  and  send 
me  the  two  bonuses  listed  above. 

ONE  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION 

□  Begin  my  1-Year  (52  issues)  subscription  for  $365  and  send  me 
the  two  bonuses  listed  above.  There  are  no  restrictions  with  this  an- 
nual subscription. 

SPECIAL  EXTRA  BONUS       IBE5II™  W\ 

A  pocket-size  CREDIT  CARD  LCD  CALCULATOR 
given  to  you  when  you  order  The  Value  Line  Invest- 
ment Survey  for  one  year. 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed.  □  Please  charge  to:  □  American  Exp. 

□  Master  Card  □  Visa    Expiration  Date  


Account  #  

This  subscription  is  tax-deductible  and  non-assignable. 

(N  Y  residents  add  sales  tax.)  Allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS  OPPORTl 


204-Room  Hotel 

DOWNTOWN  DALLAS,  Tex. 
Qualified  lor  Historical  Structure  Tax 
Shelter.  Also  several  suites,  meeting 
rooms,  offices,  restaurant  &  lounge. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  renovate  into 
luxury  hotel,  $4,800,000 

Colorado  Ski  Lodge 

Excellent  ski  lodge  &  conference 
center  in  historic  mining  town 
Nationally  known  destination  ski 
area,  great  year-round  recreation.  2- 
story  30  x  113  building.  38  beds  plus 
new  5-bedroom  apartment  Hot  tub. 

beautiful  kitchen,  much  more! 
Reduced  to  $425,000.  See  PHOTOS 
in  catalog! 

100  Office— Office  Park 

Los  Angeles  30  miles — Almost 
completed,  occupies  75,000  sq.  ft., 
entirely  heated  and  cooled  by  solar 
energy.  61,660  sq.  ft.  leasable,  seller 
will  guarantee  last  year's  rental  to 
provide  positive  cash  flow.  3/j  Cal. 
acres,  beautifully  landscaped 

$15,000,000. 
NEW  .  .  .  FREE  .  .  .  FALL/ 
WINTER  CATALOG!  Top  real 
estate  values  coast  to  coast!  Please 
specify  type  property  and  location 
desired. 

UNITED  FARM  AGENCY,  INC. 

61 2- Y  West  47th  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112 
Ph.  TOLL-FREE:  1-800-821-2599 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Established  businesses  located  west  of  the  Mississippi  for  sale  by 
owners.  Many  owner  financed  All  price  ranges  available  Call  collect. 

Energy  &  Related  Businesses  Manufacturing 
Retail  &  Wholesale 
(non-durable  goods) 
Business  Services 
Agricultural  &  Related  Businesses 
Food  Manufacturing  or  Processing 
Retail  &  Wholesale 

(durable  goods) 
Personal  Services 
Construction  &  Contracting  Businesses 
Printing  Shops 
Eating  &  Drinking  Establishments 
Automotive  Related  Businesses 
Transportation  &  Related  Businesses 
Lodging  &  Related  Businesses 
Repair  Services 
Amusement  &  Recreation  Businesses 

AFFILIATED  BUSINESS  CONSULTANTS 

Box  6339.  Dept.  F,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80934 
(303)  630-8188.  Ext.  14  •  No  fee  to  buyer  involved 


TAX  DEDUCTHj 

Non-Profit  Educational  Instl 
proved  by  the  IRS. 1 
501(c)(3))  and  California^ 
23701-d).  can  accept  your 
DUCTION  DONATION  , 
ally  is  more  financially  rewa 
a  sale.  Donations  in  the  pas 
eluded:  Aircrafts.  Boats 
Properties.  Stocks,  and  ma| 
For  more  information  com 


SAN  SIMEON  MUSEU 
202  Highway  1.  San  Sime 
93452  California  Call  1 
(800)  592-5909, 
all  other  States  Please  Cal 
(805)  927-3888. 


I 

5000  BL 
FROI 
T( 

No  Brokerage  Corj 
inquiries  &  listings  wek 
BUSINESS  OWNER 
MULTIPLE  LISTING 
Toll  Free  800-327-9 
m  Flo  call  305  462-2 


REAL  ESTATE 


REAL  ESTATE 


REAL  ESTATE 


HORSE  OWNERS  ESTATE! 
Tucson,  Arizona 

A  walled  all  masonry 
architectural  masterpiece 

set  on  37  73  acres 
bordering  99  squire  miles  ol 
National  Park  Service  land. 
Has  everything  plus  riding 
through  country  too  beautiful 
to  be  described     and  just 
3  miles  from  Tucson  Offered  at 
$1,650,000  Courtesy  to  brokers 
Please  call  for  color  brochure 
(602)  885-8361 


Colorado  Ghost  Town — 

in  Russell.  Colo.  The  Old  Post  Of- 
fice is  still  there,  what's  left  of  it  & 
also  a  small  home.  II  lots — High- 
way 60  frontage — ideal  motel — 
restaurant  etc. 

Call  303-927-3266 

or  write  Box  Y,  Basalt.  Colo  81621 


Prime  10  acres  Colorado  commercial 
land — 2  rivers  along  back  side;  highway 
frontage.  Ideal  location  for  hotel  type  es- 
tablishment 21  miles  to  both  Glenwood 
Springs  and  Aspen.  15  miles  to  Snowmass. 
15  miles  to  Reudi  Dam. 
Two  rivers  Frying  Pan  &  Roaring  Fork  meet 
at  the  corner  of  the  park.  Lots  of  shade 
trees.  Also  have  the  water  rights  from  Fry- 
ing Pan  River — for  600  people  goina  thru 
the  park  Call  303-927-3266  or 

Write:  Box  Y.  Basalt.  Colo.  81621 


FOR  RENT  FLORIDA  LAI 
HOME  ON  WHITE  SAM 

Unfurnished  with  3825  sq 
area,  3BR  3'/:  bath,  1  |a 
w/fireplace,  DR.  den,  dual 
80  ft.  screened  porch,  b 
dock,  20'  atrium  to  two  < 

813-676-2442 
or  P  O  Box  512,  Lake  Wall 
33859-0512 


FOR  INFORMATION  ON  I 
CLASSIFIED  WRITE  OR 
LINDA  LOREN 
FORBES  CLASSiF 

60  Fifth  Avenue'New  York,  N 

(212)  620-2440 


Have  you  any  idea  how  much 
America's  colleges  mean  to  you? 


It  was  college-based  research  and  college-trained 
minds  that  gave  us  electronic  computers,  television,  space- 
craft. That  conquered  polio,  smallpox,  diphtheria.  That 
developed  new  strains  of  rice  and  wheat  to  help  feed  the 
world's  hungry. 

And  it  will  be  today's  college-trained  minds  that 
will  solve  tomorrow's  problems:  Energy.  Transportation. 


Health.  City  planning.  International  relations. 

But  only  if  you  help.  America's  colleges  are : 
financial  trouble. 

They  cannot  train  minds  for  tomorrow  unk 
make  it  possible  now. 

So  give  them  a  hand.  The  help  you  give  tod 
make  tomorrow's  world  a  better  one. 


Make  America  smarter. 
Give  to  the  college  of  your  choice- 


Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education,  Inc 
680  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  N  Y  10019 


A  Public  Service  of  This  Magazine 
&  The  Advertising  Council 


:ONSULTING 
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BUSINESS  SERVICES 


CORPORATE  ITEMS 


CORPORATE  ITEMS 


II  NESS  VALUATIONS 
Bis,  Litigation,  ESOP,  Sale 
Bf  Plans.  Consult  to  Law, 
8k.  Gov't  Tax  Authorities 
iii'.wrt  Court  Testimony 
M  OSE/MANAGEMENT 
D  .DVISORS,  INC. 
L  '  iln  #410.  Denver,  CO  80203 
'  303/571-0111 


1E  -ANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


II  IE  GEMSTONES  AND 
!i,  JEWELRY 

»i  ,  wholesale  catalog, 
faction  guaranteed1 
x  ewelers  Board  ol  Trade 
C  nber  ot  Commerce 
I  OUSE  OF  ONYX 
jit  No.  1  MAIN  ST. 
BilLLE.  KENTUCKY  42345 
W  SERVICE  1-800-626-8352 


RBES  BINDERS 


SLIP  CASES 

OR  BINDERS 

In  red  and  gold 

leatherette. 

Slipcase:  $5.95; 

three  for  $17 

Binders:  $7.50; 

three  for  $21.75 

(ck  with  your  name  and 

address  to: 

|  JONES  BOX  CORP. 

.  FB,  P.O.  Box  5120 

adelphia,  PA  19141 

i3rbes: 
ipitalist 

foof 


APRIL  15!! 

DOESN'T  HAVE  TO  BE  A  DREADED  DEADLINE 

You've  said  it  yourself.  If  I  made  that 
much  money,  where  did  it  go!?! 
Find  out  now!  Everyone  knows  how  to 
make  money.  However,  almost  no  one 
knows  how  to  spend  it,  how  to  control  it. 
The  business  world  is  ever  watchful  of 
their  costs,  whether  business  is  good  or 
bad 

Times  have  changed!  Individuals  must 
watch  their  costs  Do  not  neglect  the  most 
important  financial  aspect  of  your  life  any 
longer!  Let  us  show  you  every  month 
exactly  where  your  money  is  spent.  Con- 
trol your  spending,  never  miss  a  tax 
deduction 

Cash  Flow  Systems 
10730  Pacific  #210,  Omaha.  NE  681 14 
(402)  392-2100 


TRAVEL 


Cruise  beautiful  French  canals 
on  hotelboat!  Superb  French 
cuisine.  Relax  on  sundeck  or 
cycle  alongside  while  floating 
through  Burgundy.  Visit  pictur- 
esque villages  and  chateaus.  In- 
dividuals or  charter  group  (max- 
imum-12).  Paris  pickup.  HORI- 
ZON, 215  N.  75th,  Belleville,  IL 
62223,  800-851-3448  Hemphill/ 
Harris  Travel.  General  Sales  Agent 


CARIBBEAN  TRAVEL  EXPERT 

Personal  or  corporate  travel  will  advise:  Travelled 
over  60.000  miles  last  year — completely  knowl- 
edgeable on  Bahamas  (out  islands).  Dominican 
Republic.  Tobago.  Barbados.  Antigua.  St.  Kilts, 
Haiti.  Montserrat.  Saba.  St   Maartens.  Aruba. 
British  Virgin  Islands.  Jamaica.  Accommodations, 
money  exchange,  medical  facilities,  etc  . 
please  contact — 
VIRGINIA  FORBES  WALSH  "TRAVEL" 
P.O  Box  F-2527,  Freeport.  G  B  I  .  Bahamas 
PHONE  1-809-373-2272 
USE  INTERNATIONAL  AIR  MAIL 


COURSES/ SEMINARS 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


LAW  STUDY  THROUGH 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Registered  Law  School 
Qualify  for  California  Bar  Exam. 
Phone  Toll  Free  800-423-4530 
Ca.  residents  phone  800-362-7052 
SOUTHLAND  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  21B       35  N.  Craie  Ave 
Pasadena,  CA  91107" 


Mompicn  Jioil,  £td. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COLLECTION 

Hampton  Hall  Ltd..  the  leading  manufacturer  ot  corporate  neckware,  will 
design  a  handsome  tie  and  scarf  for  your  company,  or  school  Add  to  this  a  leather 
bound  wallet  and  a  belt  of  the  same  motif  and  you  have  the  Hampton  Hall 
executive  collection.  Custom  designed  tote  bags  and  hats  are  also  available.  For 
additional  information  and  brochure,  please  call  or  wnte:  (min  order  150  units) 
HAMPTON  HALL  LTD.,  220  5th  Ave.,  Suite  903-04,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10001    (212)  685-2440 

Dept.  FB12 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


A  BEAUTIFUL  MODEL  OF  A 
BRITISH  ADMIRALTY 
24  Pdr  NAVAL  GUN 


Handcrafted  o|  Bronze  and  Ro! 
Size  of  base  8*  x  18". 
Limited  edition,  each  signed  and  nu 
the  artist.  For  complete  details,  s 
for  a  full  color  brochure. 


ttbered  by 
nd  $3 


Kebbv  Galleries 

4912  Kilburn  Ave..  Rockford.  1L  61103 


EXECUTIVE  SERVICES 

k^NECKoJ!\/lSF  D-Save  you- 
*  NARROWER  obsoleS 

I  wide  ^^'.'rJolvou-^stoa 


">de  ^V^ar  ow  vourtiestoa 
cence-  We  «  narrow V  desl(ed 

w,dth)  Send  Si  ^ 

3  ties  to  44  Monterey 

SLIM  Tltb  s-u , 

Blvd.  0^.0^3, 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


Plains  Indian  Art  fir  Artifacts. 

Free  Catalog  shows  painted  shields  mounted  trophy  buffalo 
skulls  war  arrows  peace  pipes  chokers  breast  plates  war 
clubs  tomahawks  lances  horse  dance  sticks  star  quilts  and 
more  Exclusive  source  Hand  made  with  traditional  tools  and 
authentic  materials  Many  have  interesting  stones  to  tell  Irom 
Cheyenne  Siou*  and  Blackloot  heritage  Collector's  items, 
unique  gills  and  stunning  decorations 


PRAIRIE  EDGE  po 

Rapid  Ot)  Souih  0*kr>ta  57701  Atea  Code  |605i  Ml  J620 


GOLD  PUTTER 

(24  K.  GOLD  PL.) 

Engraved  With  Corporate  Logo 
Golfer's  Name,  Plus  3-Line  Message 
$60.00  Each 
24  Hour  Shipment 
Call  Toll-Free  1-800-528-7258 
Scottsdale  Golf  Corporation 
6938  Fifth  Avenue 
Scottsdale.  Arizona  85251 


' FACTS 
iUT  FORBES 
3CRIBERS: 


★  200,048  serve  on 
their  companies' 
board  of  directors 


★  260,140  serve  on 
boards  of  one  or 
more  companies 


★  683,200  own 
securities.  Average 
value:  $615,240 


al  paid  circula- 
715,000 


★  329,000  are  in  top 
management  positions 


★  Average  household 
income:  $124,060 


★  Average  Net  worth: 
$915,313 


i 


Forbes /Index 


Index  of  companies  covered  in  news  stories  and  by  tbe  columnists 

in  this  issue.  Each  reference  is  to  the  first  page  of  the  story  in  which  the  company  name  appears. 


! 


Aceto  Chemical   223 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty    147 

Air  France   200 

Albertson's    118 

Alliance  Technology  Fund    295 

Aluminum  Company  of  America    172 

American  Express   250 

American  Financial  56 

Amencan  Motors   206 

American  Municipal  Bond  Assurance    250 

American  Silver   91,  98 

Amencan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  8,  154,  219 

Ampex   242 

Anacomp   264 

Anheuser-Busch    194,  236 

Apple  Computer  42,  52 

Arktronics   42 

Avon  Products  52 

Baldwin  Securities    50 

Bank  Leumi  le-Israel    162 

BankAmenca    10,  172 

Bankers  Trust  N.Y   54 

Bartlett,  Hayes  91 

James  B.  Beam  Distilling   8 

Bear,  Stearns  &  Co   112 

Bechtel  Group   199 

Blue  Bell  -  288 

Breed   206 

British  Aerospace   200 

British  Airways   8,  200 

Burroughs    8,  45,  242 

Canberra  Industries  98 

Charter  Medical    153 

Chase  Manhattan    172 

Chock  Full  O'Nuts    14 

Chrysler    8  ,43,  206 

CIGNA   288 

Circle  K  56 

Citicorp   10,  91,  162,  172 

City  Stores  50 

Clayton  Brown  &  Associates   250 

Cleveland  Play  House  Foundation  265 

Coleco  Industries   244 

Combined  Communications  56 

Commerce  Clearing  House   20 

Commodore 

International  Ltd  (Bahamas)  52 

CompuShop   39 

Computer  Consoles   219 

ComputerCraft   39 

ComputerLand   6,  39 

Consolidated  Foods   52 

Consolidated  Oil  &  Gas    190 

Control  Data   8,  45 

Convergent  Technologies  265 

Adolph  Coors   236 

Corning  Glass   199 

Corporate  Air   54 

Costain  Holdings  Inc,  Ltd  (U.K.)    190 

A.T.  Cross  66 

Dart  &  Kraft    199 

Data  General   219 


Deak-Perera    123 

Dean  Witter  250 

DeFalco's  Wine  Sellers   236 

Degussa  (W.  Germany)    10 

Deutz  (W.  Germany)    10 

Digital  Equipment   39 

Dow  Jones  &  Co    142 

Drexel  Burnham  Lambert   112 

Entre  Computer  Centers   39 

Explorer  Fund   295 

Fidelity  Select  Technology  Fund   295 

First  Investors  Consolidated   250 

Ford  Motor   8,  43,  206 

General  Electric    154 

General  Motors    8,  10,  43,206 

Gerber  Products    199 

Getty  Oil   50 

Grolier   259 

Hasbro  Industries   226 

G.  Heileman  Brewing    236 

Heizer    199 

Herzfeld  &  Stern   266 

Heublein   8 

Hewlett-Packard   8 

Hoechst  A  G.  (W.  Germany)   10 

Honda  (Japan)    43 

Honeywell   45 

Hospital  Corp  of  America    153 

Human  Edge  Software   231 

E.F.  Hutton   265 

Insilco   91,  98 

International  Business 

Machines         10,  26,  39,  45,  154,  199,  219 

International  Harvester    172 

J.S.W.  Inc   27 

Josephson  International   266 

Katy  Industries   98 

Kemper   250 

Korf  Industrie  (W.  Germany)    10 

Kroger   :   118 

Lockheed    219 

Lotus  Development    42 

Lucky  Stores   118 

Mahle  (W.  Germany)   10 

Manufacturers  Hanover   172 

Manville    172 

Mattel    52,  226 

Maxell   242 

Medical  Technology  Fund   295 

Merrill  Lynch   91,  112,  250 

Mexico  Fund   50 

Microsoft   42 

Milton  Roy   231 

Mitsubishi  (Japan)   43 

Montgomery  Securities   50 

Morgan  Guaranty    172 

Morton-Thiokol   206 

Municipal  Bond  Insurance  Association   250 

National  Distillers    8 

National  Medical  Enterprises   153 

National  Telecommunications  & 

Technology  Fund   295 


Nautilus  Fund   

NCR  

Nissan  Motors  (Japan)   

Nova  Fund   

William  O'Neil  &  Co   

Osborne  Computer   

Pabst  Brewing  

Pacific  Scientific   

PerfectData   

Petrobras  (Brazil)   

Polaroid  

Prudential  Insurance   li 

Psych  Systems  

Publix  

Putnam  Information  & 

Science  Fund   

Pyro  Energy   

RCA   

Safeway  Stores  

Sci/Tech  Fund   .-.  

Seagate  Technologies   

Seagram  Co  Ltd  (Canada)   

G.D.  Searle  &  Co   

Sears,  Roebuck   

Securicor  Group  (U.K.)  

Seligman  &  Latz  

Shaklee   

Shugart  Associates   

Southern  New  England  Telephone 

Southland   

Spectrum  Control   

Sperry  

Standard  Oil  (Ohio)   

Stewart  &  Stevenson  Services  

Stroh  Brewery   

Sunshine-Jr.  Stores   

Superior  Oil   

Surveyor  Fund   

Swensen's  Ice  Cream   

Talley  Industries   

Tandon   

Tandy   '.  

Tele-sciences   

Texas  Instruments   §f 

Tony  Lama   

Toyota  (Japan)  

Tnexcellence  

U.S.  Foreign  Securities  

United  States  &  Foreign 

Securities  Corp  -fl 

Universal  Foods  

Van  Kampen,  Merntt  &  Co  

Victor  Technologies   

VisiCorp  

Volkswagen  (W.  Germany)   

Warnaco  

Warner  Communications   $1 

Wedtech   

Whale  Toys  Ltd  (U.K.)   

Winn-Dixie   

World  of  Technology  Fund   

Xerox  


Do  you  know  anybody 
who  is  somebody  in  business 
who  does  not  read 
Forbes  Magazine? 

Forbes: 
Capitalist  Tool 


II 


Flashbacks 


Edited  by  Dero  A.  Saunders 


"The  more  things  change. . . ."  Items  from  past  issues  of  Forbes 


lety  ad  offered  "usefullness,  health  and  happiness" for  $640  in  the  Utility  Coupe 
eat  American  dream  of  1923 — a  new  car  for  Christmas. 


i  f  years  ago  in  Forbes 

nbe  issue  of  December  8,  1923) 

t.  does  1924  promise  to  bring?  I, 
IE,  am  not  prepared  to  hazard  a 
s  ust  yet.  Between  now  and  Jan.  1 
i  mal  light  should  be  shed  on  a 
rfer  of  matters  calculated  to  have 
::  ipotent  influence  upon  business 
nance  and  labor  and  wages  in 
iming  year.  For  example,  the 
I  of  events  in  Germany  should 
t  f  become  clearer.  Whether  Brit- 
id  France  are  to  cooperate  or 
\  should  be  established  in  the 
t  ear  future.  The  chances  favor 
I  ation.  Will  Secretary  Mellon's 
:  ible  plan  for  lightening  our  in- 
:  tax  burdens  be  accepted  or  re- 
I  or  emasculated  by  Congress? 
1  itermining  of  this  question  will 
m  marked  effect  upon  business 
ear."  — B.C.Forbes 

roposal  emanating  from  Wash- 
has  won  such  universal  sup- 
i  recent  years  as  Secretary  of  the 
try  Mellon's  plan  for  reducing 
e  tax  rates  with  a  view,  first,  to 
ling  the  burden  of  small  taxpay- 
•  d  of  those  who  have  to  earn 
own  incomes,  and,  second,  to 
sing  the  nation's  tax  receipts 
those  against  whom  abnormal 
es  are  now  levied  in  vain.  .  .  . 
ary  Mellon's  outlined  readjust- 
would  benefit  all  classes  and, 
;h  the  fixing  of  feasible  sur- 
would  enable  the  wealthy  to 
side  from  tax-exempt  securities 


and  invest  a  generous  part  of  their 
money  in  such  a  way  that  the  national 
treasury  would  benefit  more  than  it 
[now]  benefits.  ..." 

"Hugo  Stinnes,  the  German  industri- 
al leader,  and  Harry  F.  Sinclair  of  the 
Sinclair  Oil  Corp.  formed  the  Hugo 
Stinnes-Paedrek  Mining  &  Oil  Co.  in 
New  York  with  a  capital  of  $20  mil- 
lion. This  company  will  either  ac- 
quire oil  acreage  in  this  country  or 
buy  up  a  supply  from  various  compa- 
nies, principally  the  Sinclair  corpora- 
tion. Stinnes  has  long  been  looking 
for  a  supply  of  crude  and  refined  oil  to 
be  used  by  the  numerous  German 
shipping  companies,  steel  mills  and 
other  industrial  enterprises  which  he 
controls." 

Fifty  years  ago 

(December  1,  1933) 

"President  Roosevelt  has  overridden 
even  his  most  intimate  anti-inflation 
advisers  because  he  is  eager  to  carry 
through  'reflation'  before  Congress  as- 
sembles on  Jan.  3.  The  belief  in  inner 
circles  is  that  the  President  has  in 
mind  decreeing  a  50-cent  dollar,  ac- 
companied or  followed  by  a  return  to 
the  gold  standard  here,  preferably  in 
agreement  with  Britain,  France  and 
other  vital  nations.  [It  is  said]  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  have  preferred  to 
proceed  more  slowly  along  the  path  of 
inflation,  but  that  he  feels  certain 
that,  unless  the  job  were  finished  up 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  Congress 


would  immediately  proceed  to  adopt 
measures  still  more  inflationary  than 
any  yet  sanctioned." 

"Prohibition  is  over.  The  troubles  of 
the  liquor  industry  are  not.  .  .  . 

"Pricing  is  a  puzzle.  If  prices  are  too 
high,  bootleggers  may  thrive;  if  too  low, 
consumption  may  soar.  The  industry 
'guesses'  that  whiskey  will  be  from  two 
to  four  dollars  a  quart,  depending  on 
quality — a  level  which,  it  thinks,  may 
be  midway  between  too  high  and  too 
low.  Curiously,  'if  and  when'  prices  of 
American  wines  are  half  those  of  for- 
eign wines,  of  American  liquors  twice 
those  of  foreign  liquors." 

Twenty-five  years  ago 

(December  1,  1958) 

"No  one  has  ever  had  any  trouble  un- 
derstanding what  Donald  C.  Power, 
president  of  General  Telephone 
Corp.,  has  been  up  to  these  last  years. 
Ever  since  he  became  president  of 
what  was  then  a  grab  bag  of  small 
telephone  companies  in  1951,  Power 
has  had  only  one  aim:  to  establish 
General  as  one  of  the  biggest  utilities 
in  the  country.  So  he  acquired  tele- 
phone companies  all  over  the  nation, 
made  General  a  billion-dollar  giant. 

"But  last  month  when  Don  Power 
swung  still  another  big  merger,  Wall 
Street  was  left  a  bit  more  puzzled. 
From  New  York,  Power  and  Sylvania 
Electric  Products  Chairman-Presi- 
dent Don  Mitchell  announced  that 
Sylvania  was  merging  into  General  on 
a  share-for-share  basis.  .  .  . 

"Just  what  did  the  two  companies 
have  in  common?  The  answer  was 
really  very  simple.  As  Power  put  it: 
'The  telephone  business  is  the  same 
business,  but  the  way  you  operate  it  is 
changing.  It's  becoming  electronic.  In 
fact,  we  believe  the  day  is  not  far  off 
when  the  U.S.  will  be  linked  by  a 
nationwide  electronic  system.  .  .  .'  " 

"One  by  one  the  bastions  of  the  pri- 
vately owned,  closely  held  corporate 
giants  have  fallen.  In  1954  Campbell 
Soup.  Ford  Motor  and  Reichhold 
Chemicals  in  1956.  .  .  .  Last  month 
the  last  major  holdout  ran  up  the 
white  flag.  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pa- 
cific Tea  Co.,  Inc.,  biggest  grocer  in 
the  U.S.,  was  preparing  to  bring  its 
common  equity  out  into  the  open.  .  .  . 
A&P  was  the  largest  merchandiser  in 
the  U.S.  Annual  yearly  sales:  $4.8  bil- 
lion, beating  runner-up  Sears,  Roe- 
buck by  better  than  $1  billion." 


Thoughts 

on  the  Business  of  Life 


The  successful  people  are 
the  ones  who  can  think  up 
stuff  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  keep  busy  at. 
Don  Marquis 


Creativity  is  the  quality 
of  a  person,  not  of  the 
job  he  holds. 
Norman  G.  Shidle 


We  are  not  won  by  arguments 
that  we  can  analyze  but  by 
tone  and  temper,  by  the 
manner  which  is  the  man  himself. 
Samuel  Butler 


True  dignity  is  never  gained 
by  place,  and  never  lost 
when  honors  are  withdrawn. 
Philip  Massinger 


Your  success  is  not  predicated 
on  the  failure  of  others.  When 
you  help  others  succeed,  they 
help  you  succeed. 
Robert  Half 


A  Text . . . 

If  my  people,  which  are 
called  by  my  name,  shall 
humble  themselves,  and 
pray,  and  seek  my  face, 
and  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways;  then  will 

I  hear  from  heaven,  and 
will  forgive  their  sin, 
and  will  heal  their  land. 

II  Chronicles  7:14 


Sent  in  by  Walter  A.  Dewitz,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  What's  your  favorite  text?  The  Forbes 
Sciapbook  of  Thoughts  on  the  Business 
of  Life  is  presented  to  senders  of 
texts  used. 


The  struggle  for  success 
is  so  keen  in  every  line 
of  business  that  responsible 
positions  are  awarded  to  men  of 
solid  merit,  of  indefatigable 
courage  and  possessing  infinite 
faith  in  the  worthiness  of 
their  life's  work.  In  return, 
these  men  must  be  thoroughly 
organized,  must  give  executive 
assistants  responsibilities,  as 
well  as  the  scope  to  discharge 
them.  And,  above  all  else, 
non-swell-headedness! 
B.C.  Forbes 


Leadership  is  the  ability  to 
do,  not  the  ability  to  state. 
Paul  von  Ringelheim 


Our  chief  aim  in  life  is 
somebody  who  shall  make 
us  do  what  we  can. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


The  more  merit,  the 
less  affectation. 
Baltasar  Gracian 


The  test  of  leadership  is  not 
to  put  greatness  into  humanity, 
but  to  elicit  it,  for  the 
greatness  is  already  there. 
James  Buchanan 


Genius  is  talent  set 
on  fire  by  courage. 
Henry  Van  Dyke 


More  than  3.000  "Thoughts."  indexed  by 
author  and  subiect,  are  available  in  a  574- 
page  book  at  $13.95.  Send  check  and  order 
to:  Forbes  Inc.,  60 Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011.  Add  appropriate  sales  tax  on  New 
York  State  orders. 


Faith  that  the  thing  can 
be  done  is  essential  to 
any  great  achievement. 
Thomas  N.  Carruthers 


The  superior  man  is  firm  in  tl 
right  way  and  not  merely  firm 

Confucius 


Responsibilities  gravitate 
to  the  man  who  can  shoulder 
them  and  the  power  to  him 
who  knows  how. 
Elbert  Hubbard 


Only  he  deserves  power  who 
every  day  justifies  it. 
Dag  Hammarskjold 


He  isn't  a  real  boss  until 
he  has  trained  subordinates 
to  shoulder  most  of  his 
responsibilities. 
William  Feather 


It  is  better  to  plan 
less  and  do  more. 
William  Ellery  Channing 


Becoming  well  organized 
is  a  goal  seldom  reached 
in  one  lifetime. 
Arnold  Glasow 


Power  in  the  hands  of  the 
arrogant  who  lack  character, 
knowledge  and  experience, 
is  a  sure  way  to  failure. 
Harry  F.  Banks 


A  manager  develops  people. 
Through  the  way  he  manages 
he  makes  it  easy  or  difficult 
for  them  to  develop  themselves 
He  directs  people  or  misdirects 
them.  He  brings  out  what  is 
in  them  or  he  stifles  them. 
He  strengthens  their  integrity 
or  he  corrupts  them.  He  trains 
them  to  stand  upright  and 
strong,  or  he  deforms  them, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not. 
Peter  Drucker 


Faith  is  building  on  what  you 
know  is  here  so  you  can  reachl 
what  you  know  is  there. 
Cullen  Hightower 


Just  a  word  about 
the  price  of  The  Glenlivet 

Preposterous- 


Is  the  premium  we  place 
The  Glenlivet  really  so  out- 
idish?  No  more  so  than  the 
smium  placed  on  great  vintage 
nes  and  fine  champagne 
gnacs.  The  reason?  Taste.  Just 
ie  sip  and  you'll  know  that 
le  Glenlivet  has  a  taste  that's 
thout  equal. 

The  Glenlivet  is 
otland's  first  and  finest  single 
alt  Scotch,  from  Scotland's 
iest  licensed  distillery.  And, 
>t  as  it  always  has  been,  this 
0%  Highland  malt  whisky  is 
billed  from  natural  spring 
iter  and  fine  malt  barley, 
en  aged  in  oaken  casks. 


Only  The  Glenlivet 's 
time-honored  methods  can 
achieve  this  unequaled  taste. 
A  taste  that  sets  us  apart.  Its 
smoothness,  body  and  bouquet 
are  qualities  found  only  in  this 
unique  Scotch. 

Of  course,  some  people 
may  still  insist  that  The  Glenlivet 
is  too  expensive.  We  have  just 
one  word  to  say  about  that. 
Preposterous! 

The  Glenlivet 

12-year-old  unblended  Scotch. 
About  $20  the  bottle. 


ISDN.  THE  ART  OF  SEEM 
THE  INVSIBLE. 


Now,  when  our  world  offers  so 
many  financial  and  investment  op- 
portunities, being  able  to  see  be- 
yond the  usual  boundaries  is  vital. 

And  vision  has  never  been 
more  at  a  premium. 

Which  is  why  Citicorp's  Global 
Investment  Banking  has  come  of 
age. 

It's  Citicorp's  entire  merchant 


banking,  international  private  bank- 
ing, investment  management,  public 
finance,  venture  capital  investing, 
and  securities  and  economic 
information  services— all  brought 
together  in  a  single  global  unit: 
Citicorp's  Capital  Markets  Group. 

Interacting  with  proven  exper- 
tise and  innovation  in  95  countries, 
accelerated  with  "Citi  of  Tomorrow" 


technology. 

Which  makes  your  rangi 
vestment  and  financial  oppor* 
greater. 

So  whether  you  're  an  inch 
or  institution,  investor  or  issuer 
or  multinational,  look  to  Citicon 
Global  Investment  Banking. 

And  see  what  the  world  h 
offer.  «^ 


<  T983  Citicorp 

'  Citi  of  Tomorrow '  is  a  servto?  m»rk  of  Citibank,  N.A. 

GLOBAL  INVESTMENT  BA\ 

wbes 

IL  ESTATE 
IDICATION 

HEN  WILL  THE 
fBHLE  BURST? 


II 


Rpn"no  7  1  71 


IKS 


Suddenly,  the  idea  of  importing  a  Christmas  tree 
from  England  begins  to  make  sense. 


Tanqueray  Gin.  A  singular  experience. 

Send  a  qift  of  Tanquerav  Gin  anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  Call  1-800-528-6148.  Void  where  prohibited. 


bUKLINUAME 

DEC  6  1983 


DISCOVER 
rHE  OTHER  AMERICA 


Ixplore  a  world  of  exciting,  easy-to- 
ff ord  South  American  vacations, 
hey  are  waiting  for  you  at  the 
American  Express  Vacation  Store. 

(here's  another  America.  One  that  has  wild 
wers,  cultured  cities,  and  the  mysterious  ruins 
J  ancient  civilizations.  It's  South  America. 
;  ,nd  at  the  American  Express  Vacation  Store 
1  )u  can  discover  it,  at  more  reasonable  prices 

an  you  ever  thought  possible. 

To  name  one,  look  at  what  our  13-day 
Sheraton  Great  City  Express"  vacation  gives 

4  )u.  You'll  stay  at  deluxe  Sheraton  hotels 

5  hile  you  visit  the  exotic  cities  of  today  like 
io  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Lima.  Plus 
)u'll  see  the  awe-inspiring  cities  of  yesterday 
te  Machu  Picchu  and  Cuzco.  All  for  only 

;349  per  person* (plus  airfare). 

And  you  know  that  American  Express  has 
e  experience  to  make  sure  that  your  flights, 
)tels,  and  tours  run  smoothly  and  comfortably, 
i  Discover  all  the  wonders  that  the  other 
imerica  has  to  offer.  Write  for  your  free  32- 
age  brochure  about  our  1984  vacations  to 
outh  America.  Or  stop  by  one  of  our  many 
merican  Express  Vacation  Stores  and  pick 

ae  up.  *  (Based  on  double  occupancy) 

on't  leave  home  without  us. 


FREE: 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
32-PAGE 
SOUTH  AMERICA  BROCHURE 

For  more  information  about  our  "Sheraton 
Great  City  Express"  package  and  f^-^S 
other  South  American  vacations  |  ^ 
send  in  the  coupon  below.  ^i^^ 


Send  this  coupon  to: 
American  Express  Vacation  Store 
P.O.  Box  8223  RW 
Stamford,  CT  06905 

Name 

Address 

City 


State 


Zip 


F-19-83 


ITHE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
iVACATION  STORE 

WHY  TAKE  A  CHANCE  WHEN  YOU  TAKE  A  VACATION? 

V.  J 

©Armncan  Express  Travel  Related  Services  Co.,  Inc.  1983 
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143  Carer  Story.  What's 
hot  in  tax  shelters?  Real  es- 
tate syndication  So  look 
out.  brother 


39  Stockbrokers  It's  not 
1975  in  New  York,  but 
1983  in  London 


6  7  Sot  folk  Souther 1 1  Corp. . 
"A  lot  of  security  analysts 
get  eery  impatient  with  us.  " 


The  editorial  index  of  companies  referred 
to  in  this  issue  is  on  page  246. 

38  Leveraged  Buyouts: 
"Mezzanine  Financing" 

Ever  wonder  why  there  are  so  many  leveraged 
buyouts  these  days:  Follow  the  money — and 
there  is  plenty  of  it  in  this  business. 

39  Great  Britain: 

The  Americans  Are  Coming! 

And  the  end  of  fixed  brokerage  commissions 
can't  be  far  behind. 

41  Energy: 

The  Propane  Boom 

Here's  a  corner  of  the  energy  business  that 
isn't  languishing. 

42  Investments: 

The  Japanese  Connection 

It's  one  reason  Merrill  Lynch's  technology 
fund  is  doing  well  even  though  the  market  for 
technology  stocks  has  peaked. 

43  Investments: 

Dean  LeBaron  Of  Batterymarch 

The  search  for  irrationality  means  buying 
Hong  Kong  real  estate  companies  and  utili- 
ties in  Spain. 

48  The  Streetwalker: 

Murdoch  In  Tinseltown 

Why  is  Rupert  Murdoch  buying  into  Warner 
Communications?  One  theory:  He  believes 
direct  satellite  broadcasting  is  the  wave  of  the 
future.  Also:  Contrarianism  in  smokestack 
stocks;  Dorchester  Gas;  Major  Realty;  Madi- 
son Fund;  Xerox. 

50  Statistical  Spotlight: 
For  Bargain  Hunters  Only 

A  lot  of  stocks  were  left  behind  in  the  bull 
market  of  1983.  Here,  a  roundup  of  some 
interesting  distress  merchandise. 

52  Companies: 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

With  its  U.S.  business  up  for  grabs,  AT&T's 
Western  Electric  subsidiary  is  looking  hun- 
grily at  the  foreign  phone  market.  But  a  lot  has 
changed  in  the  half  century  it  has  been  away. 

54  Leasing: 

The  Return  Of  Single-Source  Leasing 

Another  big  change  in  the  freight  business — 
good  for  private  shippers,  bad  for  a  lot  of 
truckers — is  just  one  court  decision  away. 


58  Companies: 
Horn  &  Hardart 

Barry  Florescue,  an  old  Burger  King  hand,  has 
revived  the  old  Automat  chain. 

67  Companies: 
Norfolk  Southern 

Why,  you  ask,  is  Bob  Claytor  sitting  on  all 
that  cash — nearly  $1  billion  of  it?  His  answer 

is:  Why  not? 

79  Numbers  Game: 

Stunting  Junior's  Growth 

Genentech  discovered  a  hot  new  form  of 
executive  compensation — junior  stock.  But 
now,  wouldn't  you  know  it,  the  accountants 
may  wind  up  throttling  it. 

82  Universities: 

Incubating  Capitalists  At  RPI 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  has  begun 
to  grow  systematically  what  sprang  to  life 
naturally  around  MIT  and  Stanford. 

96  The  Up  &  Comers: 
Lamaur  Inc. 

Dick  Spiegel  would  seem  to  have  it  made.  So 
why  is  he  betting  the  company  in  the  classic 
way?  Also:  Helen  of  Troy;  Kaepa;  and  a  report 
on  a  study  of  rising  executives'  work  habits. 

107  On  The  Docket: 

What  Is  Fire  Damage? 

New  building  materials,  especially  those 
made  with  PVC,  have  greatly  complicated 
once-straightforward  questions  about  who  is 
responsible. 

1 10  Taxing  Matters: 

Intercompany  Pricing 

The  IRS  attacks  an  old  ploy  with  new  vigor. 

112  Asia: 

Confucian  Capitalists 

No  one  could  have  foreseen  the  Pacific  Ba- 
sin's present  prosperity.  But  now,  predict- 
ably, the  area  is  spawning  centimillionaires 
and  even  a  few  billionaires. 


143  Cover  Story: 

Have  They  Got  A  Shelter  For  You! 

The  present  appetite  for  tax  sheltered  real 
estate  deals  (last  year  less  than  $5  billion,  this 
year  $8  billion)  seems  insatiable.  But  it 
can't — at  least  it  shouldn't — last. 
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82  Venture  Capital:  Can  a 
university  serve  as  entre- 
preneurial incubator' 


96  The  Up  &  Comers:  If  be 
fails,  a  tarnished  company 
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This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  these 

securities.  The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 


New  Issue  /  November  18, 1983 

$500,000,000 

Salomon  Brothers  Mortgage  Securities,  Inc. 

GNMA-Collateralized  Obligations,  Series  1983-1 

The  full  and  timely  payment  of  principal  of,  and  interest  on,  the  GNMA  Certificates  securing 
the  Series  1 983-1  Bonds  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
(GNMA),  a  wholly-owned  corporate  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  which 
guaranty  is  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Although  payments  on  the  GNMA  Certificates  securing  the  Bonds  are  guaranteed  by 
GNMA,  the  Bonds  are  not  insured  or  guaranteed  by  GNMA  or  any  other 
governmental  agency  or  by  any  other  person  or  entity.  The 
Issuer  has  no  significant  assets  other  than  those 
pledged  as  collateral  for  the  Bonds. 

$  52,325,000  10.875%  Class  A,  to  be  fully  paid  by  December  1,  1988  @  99.875% 

$162,895,000  11.750%  Class  B,  to  be  fully  paid  by  June  1,  1996         @  99.310% 

$234,780,000  12.000%  Class  C,  to  be  fully  paid  by  December  1,  2001  @  97.375% 

$  50,000,000  12.000%  Class  Z,  to  be  fully  paid  by  December  1,  2013  @  86.000% 

(and  accrued  interest,  if  any,  from  December  1,  1983) 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  in  which  this 
announcement  is  circulated  only  from  the  undersigned  or  others 
as  may  legally  offer  these  securities  in  such  State. 


Salomon  Brothers  Inc 


One  New  York  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10004 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  London  (affiliate) 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Tokyo  (affiliate) 
Member  of  Major  Securities  and  Commodities  Exchanges. 
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The  more  you 
knowabout  cma, 

THE  MORE 
YOU'LL  DEMAND 

FOCUS. 

10  convincing  ways  that  FOCUS  from  Citibank 
improves  the  health  of  your  wealth.  And  CMAdoesn  t. 


CITIBANK  FOCUS 

MERRILL  LYNCH  CMA 

Daily  sweep  of  idle  funds  into  money 
market  funds. 

Weekly  sweep,  unless  $1,000  or  more. 

FDIC  Insured  Market  Rate  Account  "  available. 

Discount  brokerage — saves  up  to  70%  and  provides 
information  so  you  can  make  decisions. 

Full  commission  brokerage  with  advice. 

Get  cash  24  hours  a  day  at  over  220  Citicard  Banking 
Centers* 

Transactions  are  summed  up  in  one  comprehensive 
monthly  statement,  including  CDs.  IRA  and  Keogh 
plans. 

IRA  and  Keogh  not  included. 

All  canceled  checks  returned  automatically  with  monthly 
statement. 

Must  request  canceled  checks  individually 

Wide  variety  of  credit  options: 

— Unsecured  credit  line  up  to  $211,000. 
— Secured  credit  on  100%  of  CDs. 
— Margin  loans  available  at  anytime. 

Limited  credit  options; 
— No  unsecured  credit . 
— Cannot  borrow  on  CDs. 
— Margin  loans  available  only  aftei  depiction  of 
money  fund  balance. 

Premium  Visa  Card. 

Visa  Card. 

Full  banking  services. 

One  personal  Account  Officer  handles  everything  for  you 
conveniently  by  phone  or  mail 

Call  broker  for  stock  trading; call  different  number  for 
customer  service. 

Which  is  the  definitive  asset  management  account9  As  the  chart  so  clearly 
ideates,  it's  Citibanks  FOCUS 

That  s  why  so  many  successful  individuals  have  become  FOCUS  customers 
■ecause  they  lack  the  time  to  make  their  personal  finances  run  smoothly  And 
ecause  they  recognize  that  no  stockbroker  can  equal  the  combination  of  Citibank's 
^sources  and  objectivity 

FOCUS  is  pure  functional  simplicity  One  account  One  statement  One  per- 
onal  Account  Officer  There  has  never  been  a  better  way  for  your  money  to  work 
arder  and  for  you  to  take  advantage  of  financial  opportunities 

Your  consolidated  monthly  statement  details  what  you've  done  and  where  you 
land— cleanly  and  clearly 

Your  personal  Account  Officer  is  there  to  help  you  on  every  level — from  open- 
lg  a  CD.  to  getting  on-the-spot  loan  approval,  to  buying  100  shares  of  IBM.  to  letting 
ou  know  if  a  check  has  cleared  And  all  it  takes  is  a  convenient  phone  call  to  your 
'.ccount  Officer  at  FOCUS  headquarters 

Don't  let  inertia  keep  you  from  opening  the  account  that  will  sharpen  your 
ersonal  finances  and  improve  the  health  of  your  wealth 

Put  your  finances  in  FOCUS  now' 


Just  clip  and  mail  to  Citibank  FOCUS 

PO  Box  4512  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  New  York  10163 

FOCUS 

A  Personal  Asset  Account  from  Citibank. 

Yes,you  can  open  a  new  high-rate  Citibank  CD  when  you're  in  FOCUS. 


Citibank  N  A  Member  FDIC 

ZMA  is  a  registered  mark  of  Merrill  Lynch  Pierce  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc  used  lor  comparison  only 


1-800-221-2434 

(In  New  York  City  call  (212)  210-5900.) 

Yes,  I'd  like  to  know  more  about  improving  the  health  ot  my  wealth  with 
FOCUS  Please  send  me  more  information  (Please  print  )  2BF2 
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Burned,  burned  and  burned  again 

I've  been  in  the  business  of  writing  about  business  for  30  years  now 
and  have  watched  with  a  mixture  of  disbelief  and  disillusion  the 
astonishing  growth  of  the  tax  shelter  game.  Burned,  burned,  burned 
and  burned  again,  people  keep  coming  back  for  more — and  not  just 
unsophisticated  investors.  My  conclusion:  People  think  they  buy  tax 
shelters  for  economic  reasons,  but,  in  fact,  they  buy  them  for  emo- 
tional reasons.  Many  people  of  means  can't  bear  to  see  what  they 
regard  as  hard-earned  money  going  to  the  government.  Paid  in  taxes,  it 
is  gone  forever;  stashing  it  in  a  tax  shelter,  they  have  at  least  a  chance 
of  getting  some  of  it  back.  Or  so  they  feel.  In  fact,  a  lot  of  tax  shelter 
"investors"  end  up  giving  their  money  to  a  tax  shelter  promoter 
instead  of  to  Uncle  Sam.  That  doesn't  make  a  lot  of  sense.  Yet  the  tax 
shelter  business  keeps  growing.  An  emotional  aversion  to  taxes  is  the 
shelter  salesman's  best  ally.  So,  do  yourself  a  favor.  Before  rushing 
into  a  year-end  tax  shelter  in  anticipation  of  next  Apr.  15,  read 
Howard  Rudnitsky's  cover  story  on  page  143.  And  then  read  Richard 
Stern's  interview  with  tax  expert  Joe  Bianco  on  page  158. 

Confucian  capitalism 

We  Americans  sometimes  forget  that  there  is  more  to  Asia  than 
China  and  Japan.  Hence  we  are  only  dimly  aware  of  the  economic 
miracle  that  has  transformed  places  like  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Hong 
Kong,  South  Korea,  Taiwan  and  Indonesia.  All  of  them  have  grown 
remarkably  in  the  past  decade  and  are  today  among  the  world's  most 
dynamic  economies.  Result:  a  tremendous  improvement  in  the  stan- 
dards of  living  and — as  always  happens  under  free  enterprise — the 
creation  of  great  fortunes.  Arthur  Jones,  a  former  Forbes  writer, 
visited  the  area  for  us  to  report  on  East  Asia's  new  billionaires  and 
centimillionaires.  "Where  Adam  Smith  meets  Confucius"  starts  on 
page  112.  In  it  you  will  read  about  such  remarkable  businessmen  as 
Hong  Kong's  Lord  Lawrence  Kadoorie  and  Malaysia's  Robert  Kuok. 

Clashing  symbols 

Gucci  loafers  worn  with  beat-up  blue 
jeans.  You  see  people  mixing  and  match- 
ing like  that  frequently  nowadays  in  the 
first-class  sections  of  airplanes  and  in  ex- 
pensive resorts  and  restaurants.  Guccis 
and  blue  jeans.  People  ostentatiously 
stepping  out  of  their  Porsches  to  buy  hot 
dogs  from  a  street  vendor.  People  coming 
to  the  office  in  work  boots  and  without  a 
necktie  but  flashing  a  gold  Rolex.  What 
are  people  saying  when  they  deliberately 
combine  the  fashionable  and  the  frumpy, 
as  so  many  do  today?  We  put  that  ques- 
tion to  Forbes  columnist  Srully  Blotnick,  a  psychologist  who  has 
much  studied  these  things.  Blotnick  replied:  "They  want  to  show  that 
they  are  both  part  of  the  crowd  and  above  the  crowd.  It's  a  very 
contemporary  kind  of  ambivalence."  On  page  236,  Blotnick  explains 
what  this  ambivalence  means  to  retailing  and  marketing.  It  means 
plenty. 


C\    (1/.  9^U^- 

Editor 
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YOU  CANT  BE  SUCCESSFUL 

AND  DEAD 
AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 


By:  Larry  Brown 
Gurney's  New  Advertising  Writer 


■ 


The  way  you  felt  at  19  is  still  within 
ou.  It's  why  you  succeed  in  business. 

But  it's  been  covered  with  yearly  lay- 
rs  of  killer  weight,  deadly  stress  and 
;thal  carcinogen-powering  foods. 

Take  it  off. 

Take  it  all  off. 

Now. 

You've  learned  how  to  be  wwhealthy. 
Now  unlearn  it. 

And  learn  how  to  live  longer  and  bet- 
er  instead. 

THE  WAY. 

Our  /folistic  .Executive  Longevity 
^rogram  (HELP)  is  a  5-day  crash  course 
cientifically  designed  to  teach  high- 
performance  executives  like  you  (and 
ne)  how  to  avoid  crashing  before  our 
ime. 

It  isn't  easy. 

But  it  is  fun. 

Because  it  all  takes  place  here  at 
iurney's  Inn  &  International  Spa,  one 
>f  the  world's  most  elegant  ocean  re- 
orts.  (Ask  any  Manhattan  area  top  ex- 
cutive  or  citizen  of  our  glamorous 
lamptons.) 

LIVING  PROOF. 

In  the  recent  Belgian  Heart  Disease 
'revention  Project,  19,400  men  be- 


tween 40  and  59  were  split  into  two 
test  groups.  Group  A  was  offered  indi- 
vidual counseling  in  exercise,  weight 
control,  blood  pressure,  cholesterol 
ingestion  and  tobacco  reduction.  Group 
B  got  nothing.  After  60  months  Group 
A  died  17.5%  less  often  than  B.  And  had 
a  heart  attack  occurrence  24.5%  less 
often.  What  more  proof  does  a  man  with 
blood  in  his  veins  need? 

OUR  HELP™  PROGRAM 
IS  EVEN  BETTER. 

We  give  you  all  the  advantages  lucky 
Group  A  above  got,  plus  numerous  ad- 
vances. Like  a  personal  Dis-stress  Con- 
trol Analysis — part  of  the  uniquely 
individual  nature  of  our  Program. 

You'll  go  home  with  a  Physical  Suc- 
cess Plan  specifically  designed  to  keep 
you  alive  much  longer.  And  much 
livelier. 

Your  whole  body  will  feel  like  Home 
Sweet  Home. 

SCOFF  AT  DEATH. 

Unlike  "health  clubs"  we  don't  treat 
symptoms. 

We  treat  causes  by  giving  you  a  co- 
ordinated Plan  to  take  home  and  follow 
forever.  This  is  how  your  favorite  sports 
stars  do  it. 

And  when  you  beat  the  causes,  your 
body's  no  longer  your  enemy. 

It's  your  best  friend. 

WHAT  YOU'RE  DOING. 

You're  doing  a  little  of  this  exercise 
and  a  little  of  that  dieting  and  this  will 
not  do.  Because  it  isn't  an  expertly 
tailored  physical  success  plan  for  you 
and  only  you. 

If  you  ran  your  business  that  haphaz- 
ardly you  wouldn't  have  one. 

BE  A  BUSINESS  ATHLETE. 

You  get  a  lifetime: 

(1)  Exercise  Prescription 

(2)  Dis-stress  Prescription 

(3)  Nutrition  Prescription 

All  individually  designed  for  your 
exact  Life-style,  to  insure  it's  no  longer 
a  Death-style. 


And  once  you  know,  once  and  for  all, 
how  to  move,  stay  loose  and  eat  you'll  be 
astounded  at  how  many  of  the  other 
elusive  goals  in  your  life  fall  into  place. 
(To  make  your  5-day  health  rebirth 
a  relaxing  joy  you'll  also  be  virtually 
babied  with  exotic  Italian,  French, 
Swedish  and  German  treatments  like 
Shiatsu,  Swedish  and  Sports  Massages, 
Hydrotherapy,  salt-scrubs,  mud  packs, 
and  many  other  unique-with-Gurney's 
Sea  Water  therapies.) 

FIGHT  "YOUNG  FOGY" 
SYNDROME. 
Telephone  now  for  our  free  Gurney's 
Inn  &  International  Spa  HELP™  Kit. 
Why  lose  out? 

You  wouldn't  let  yourself  lose  on 
anything  else  crucial.  And,  frankly, 
our  HELP™  Program  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  gene-splicing  yourself  to  a 
Mack  Truck. 

If  you're  in  life  for  the  long  haul. 

PS.: There  are  2  business  plane  air- 
ports nearby.  Or,  enjoy  a  meditative 
3-hour  drive  from  Manhattan. 

FREE. 
PHONE  (212)  895-6400 
(516)  668-2345 


Holistic  Executive  Longevity  Program 
Montauk,  Long  Island,  New  York  11954 
The  most  important  purchase  you  will 
ever  make  in  your  entire  life— more  life? 


Trends 


What's  ahead  for  banks? 

If  your  bank  changes  its  name  with- 
in the  next  five  years,  don't  be  sur- 
prised. After  surveying  the  chief  ex- 
ecutives of  the  2,140  commercial 
banks  with  assets  over  $100  million, 
Egon  Zehnder  International,  the  At- 
lanta consultants,  found  that  74%  of 
them  expected  their  banks  to  ac- 
quire another  within  five  years. 
Nearly  a  third,  on  the  other  hand, 
expected  their  institutions  to  have  a 
new  owner  within  the  same  period 
(see  p.  220).  In  a  question  about  role 
models,  27%  named  Citibank  as  the 
best  managed  in  the  country.  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  was  ranked  second 
with  20%  and  North  Carolina's  Wa- 
chovia with  9%.  (Citibank  was  the 
choice  of  smaller  banks;  Morgan 
Guaranty  the  favorite  among  banks 
with  assets  of  more  than  $5  billion.) 
As  for  the  new  nonbank  competi- 
tion, 83%  of  the  CEOs  considered 
Merrill  Lynch  a  major  competitor 
now,  compared  with  47%  for  Shear- 
son/  Amen  can  Express  and  39%  for 
Sears.  Looking  into  the  future,  how- 
ever, 86%  picked  Sears  as  serious 
competition,  with  Merrill  Lynch 
getting  the  vote  of  85%  and  Shear- 
son/American  70%.  The  dark  horse 
to  watch  was  Kroger,  the  grocery 
chain.  Less  than  half  a  percent  rated 
the  supermarket  chain  a  competitor 
now;  asked  about  1990,  11%  had 
Kroger  on  their  list. 


Tennis,  anyone? 

Tennis  fever  may  have  lost  much  of 
its  heat — players  have  dwindled  from 
20  million  in  1975  to  16  million  to- 
day, while  racket  sales  have  dropped 
from  9  million  to  5  million — but 
equipment  buffs  can  still  have  their 
day  on  the  court.  Prince,  which  intro- 
duced the  outsize  racket  in  1976,  has 
come  up  with  a  new  one,  with  a  bo- 
ron-braced frame,  that  retails  for  a 
top-seed  $500.  Boron,  boasts  the  mak- 
er (now  a  subsidiary  of  Chesebrough- 
Pond's),  is  40%  stiffer  than  graphite 
and  600%  stiffer  than  aluminum  or 
steel.  It  also  costs  $300  a  pound,  vs. 
$25  for  graphite. 


Look  out  below! 

Golden  parachutes  are  drawing  fire.  In 
Chicago  a  federal  district  court  has 
shot  down  $200,000  bonuses  awarded 
ro  two  officers  of  the  financially  trou- 
bled Unity  Savings  Association  short- 
ly before  it  went  into  receivership  in 


1982.  Contracts  for  $200,000  had 
been  awarded  to  Howard  and  Mitchell 
Bass  in  case  their  thrift  was  acquired, 
merged  or  went  bankrupt.  But  the 
Federal  Savings  &.  Loan  Insurance 
Corp.  objected.  Harvey  Simon,  litiga- 
tion director  for  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  which  regulates 
S&Ls,  says  it  took  steps  in  1982  to 
block  payment  and  filed  suit.  The 


board  has  other  cases  pending  against 
the  former  Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  former  Home 
Savings  &  Loan  of  Minneapolis.  "We 
carefully  examine  this  element  in  any 
situations  where  the  FSLIC  takes  over 
a  bank  and  merges  it  out  of  exis- 
tence," he  says.  According  to  attorney 
Arthur  Fleischer,  an  acquisition  ex- 
pert with  New  York's  Fried,  Frank, 
Schriver  and  Jacobson,  Unity  was  a 
special  case.  "But  it  begins  to  set 
some  limits,"  he  says.  So  much  for 
executive  protection. 


Electronic  checks 

Companies  have  long  been  able  to 
transfer  funds  electronically  to  indi- 
viduals. Now  they  can  do  the  same  to 
other  corporations  under  a  new  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  National 
Automated  Clearing  House  Associ- 
ation in  Washington,  D.C.  It's  a  cost- 
cutter,  says  Robert  Edwards  of  Pitts- 
burgh National  Bank.  A  check  costs  at 
least  50  cents  to  write,  he  says;  send- 
ing it  by  magnetic  tape  or  diskette 
costs  10  cents  to  20  cents.  Similarly, 
receipts  cost  up  to  $1  in  bank  charges, 
10  cents  to  20  cents  via  the  new  sys- 
tem. To  date,  28  companies — includ- 
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ing  Westinghouse,  Black  &  Decker, 
Sears,  Xerox  and  U.S.  Steel — use  the 
"corporate  trade  payment"  system, 
and  others,  like  Exxon  and  ITT,  plan 
to  come  in.  It  started  as  a  pilot  last 
June,  and  will  become  standard  on 
Jan.  1.  Banks  involved  include  Chase, 
Chemical,  Mellon  and  InterFirst  of 
Dallas.  Westinghouse  alone  reports 
potential  annual  savings  of  $1.4  mil- 
lion for  receipts  and  $750,000  for  pay- 
ments. What  makes  for  savings  is  that 
each  transfer  can  carry  up  to  4,990 
bits  of  additional  information  along 
with  it,  thus  eliminating  paperwork, 
labor  and  postage.  Moreover,  explains 
Robert  Caruso,  assistant  director  of 
Westinghouse's  cash  administration, 
"the  impact  of  the  float  can  be  con- 
trolled and  neutralized  through  re- 
negotiation of  trade  terms."  Instead  of 
a  2%  discount  for  payments  within  10 
days,  for  example,  customers  are  of- 
fered 2%  within  13  days,  thus  com- 
pensating for  time  in  the  float. 


Switzerland  by  the  sea? 

The  Cayman  Islands  are  becoming 
even  more  of  a  haven  for  nervous 
money  men  around  the  world.  The 
latest  to  begin  discreet  inquiries 
about  moving  funds  to  this  British 
Caribbean  colony  are,  of  all  people, 
the  Swiss.  A  significant  number  of 
citizens  in  that  Alpine  stronghold,  it 
seems,  are  convinced  that  if  any  new 
confrontations  break  out  in  Europe, 
Switzerland,  despite  its  time-honored 
neutrality,  will  be  drawn  into  them. 
The  Cayman  Islands,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  18,000,  are  already  the  site  for 
offshore  offices  of  something  like 
17,000  companies. 


Joy  on  campus 

After  two  years  of  lean  pickings  for 
college  graduates,  the  Class  of  1984 
can  expect  some  good  news  next  June. 
A  survey  of  more  than  400  companies 
by  the  College  Placement  Council  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  shows  that  hiring  of 
graduates  will  be  up  24%  next  year. 
Not  that  24%  is  all  that  great,  the 
Council  notes,  in  view  of  the  miser- 
able showing  of  1982,  but  it  does  seem 
that  hiring  is  returning  to  normal 
after  a  bad  two-year  slump.  The 
Council  sees  demand  for  science  and 
mathematics  majors  increasing  by 
36%.  Similar  boosts  appear  in  the 
cards  for  engineers  (up  21%),  liberal 
arts  majors  (20% )  and  business  majors 
(19%).  Corporate  recruiters  told  the 
Council's  canvassers  they  planned  to 
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Nothing  opens 

the  door  to 
office  automation 

easily  as  Wing 

word, 
processing 


When  you  get  word  processing  from 
Wang,  you  get  more  than  just  words. 

You  get  an  easy-to-use  system  that 
opens  the  door  to  the  world  of  office  automa- 
tion. An  incredible  world  thattiesyour  organ- 
ization together  with  technologies  that  no 
othercomputer  company  can  match. 

Start  with  the  word  from  Wang,  and  you 
can  add  data  processing,  voice  and  image 
processing,  even  worldwide  communications. 
Everything  works  together  because  that's 
the  way  everything  was  designed  to  work. 

And  becauseyoucanadd  whatyou 
need,  when  you  need  it,  it's  a  system  that  can 
grow  just  as  fast  and  as  far  as  you  do. 

NowonderWangword  processing  is 
the  best  selling  word  processing  in  the  world. 
It's  the  easiest  path  to  total  office  automation. 
For  a  demonstration  of  Wang  word 
processing,  call  1-800-225-9264.  Or 
_  write  to  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc., 
rfj    ™*,SJ  gusiness  Executive  Center,  One 

Industrial  Avenue,  Lowell.  MA  01851. 


WANG 


The  Office  Automation 
Computer  People. 
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Trends 


call  on  fewer  schools  this  time  but  to 
do  more  intense  recruiting  on  the 
campuses  they  did  visit. 

Women  at  work 

Despite  complaints  about  unequal 
pay,  career  women  are  happier  than 
men  in  their  jobs,  according  to  SRI 
International,  the  California  think 
tank.  An  SRI  survey  of  3,000  men  and 
women  found  that  61%  of  career 
women  thought  their  work  contribut- 
ed to  society,  compared  with  47%  of 
men.  A  big  majority  (59%)  felt  they 
got  recognition  for  their  performance 
(vs.  48%  among  men),  and  57%  said 
they  would  work  even  if  they  could 
have  the  same  income  without  a  job. 
(Most  men  said  they  would  quit  if 
their  income  were  assured.)  The  mon- 
ey differential,  however,  was  a  tender 
point.  Only  36%  of  the  career  women 
thought  they  were  at  "a  high  salary 
level,"  while  48%  of  men  thought 
they  were.  (Census  Bureau  findings 
show  that  women  receive  about  62% 
of  the  salaries  paid  to  men.) 

The  man  with  the  curve 

Arthur  Laffer,  the  man  with  the  curve 
and  the  apostle  of  supply-side  Reagan- 
omics,  is  unfazed  by  his  critics.  The 
University  of  Southern  California 
economist,  who  insists  that  cutting 
taxes  increases  government  revenues, 
says  the  only  thing  wrong  with  the 
Reagan  program  to  cut  personal  in- 
come taxes  was  that  it  took  three 
years  to  implement.  He  lashes  out  at 
such  tax-increase  champions  as 
Democratic  House  Speaker  Thomas 
O'Neill  ("My  daughter  understands 
what  Tip  O'Neill  cannot  compre- 
hend") and  Republican  Senate  Fi- 


Economist  Arthur  Laffer 

(light  talk. from  a  supply-sider. 


nance  Committee  Chairman  Robert 
Dole  ("The  problem  is  government 
spending;  there  is  no  solution  to  the 
deficit  problem  by  raising  taxes"). 
Stick  to  his  ideas,  the  43-year-old 
economist  says,  and  the  1980s  will 
see  a  boom  that  "will  make  the  Roar- 
ing Twenties  look  slow." 

Now,  state  protectionism 

The  national  "Buy  America"  cam- 
paign has  given  states  the  idea.  About 
half  of  them  have  such  laws  (although 
they  are  not  always  enforced).  Critics 
warn  that  this  local  protectionism  in- 
vites retaliation.  "It's  a  shoot-your- 
self-in-the-foot  option,"  says  Keith 
Keener,  a  trade  expert  for  the  National 
Governors  Association.  One  big  ques- 
tion: Suppose  companies  have  offices 
in  one  state  and  plants  in  another?  In 
Ohio,  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  offi- 
cials are  wrestling  with  new  or  pend- 
ing laws.  Ohio's  Democratic  Gover- 
nor Richard  Celeste  ran  on  a  "Buy 
Ohio"  campaign,  but  critics  say  the 
new  law  has  had  no  effect.  Michigan 
has  several  state  preference  plans,  but 
fear  of  retaliation  has  kept  them  hang- 
ing. "We  still  operate  on  the  basis  of 
low  bids,"  says  Herb  Dejonge,  deputy 
director  of  management.  In  Minneso- 
ta, Democratic  Governor  Rudy  Per- 
pich  has  second  thoughts  about  the 
law  he  signed  last  spring.  "He  thinks 
it  was  a  mistake,"  a  spokesman  says. 
All  state  agencies,  universities  and 
colleges  must  use  Minnesota  contrac- 
tors if  they  bid  within  10%  of  outsid- 
ers, and  work  not  subject  to  bidding 
must  go  to  residents.  Road  builders, 
who  fear  retaliation  if  outside  con- 
tractors lose  Minnesota  jobs,  are  the 
loudest  critics.  So  Minnesota's  law 
may  be  repealed  next  spring. 

Uncle  Sam's  savers 

The  piggy  bankers  are  back  in  baby 
bonds,  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  saving 
a  bundle.  In  the  year  ended  Oct.  31, 
the  Treasury  says,  savings  bond  sales 
jumped  26%,  to  $4  billion,  and  re- 
demptions fell  by  29%,  to  just  over  $5 
billion.  The  surge  is  no  accident. 
Small  savers  stopped  buying  the 
bonds  in  the  late  Seventies,  when  in- 
terest rates  on  other  investments 
climbed  to  record  highs.  In  1978  the 
Treasury  sold  $8  billion  worth.  By 
1982  sales  dropped  to  $3.15  billion, 
and  redemptions  rose  from  $8  billion 
in  1978  to  a  high  of  $15  billion  in 
1980.  Small  wonder,  with  fixed  rates 
on  the  savings  bonds  ranging  from 
6.5%  to  9%,  while  market  rates  for  T 
bills  of  $1,000  and  more  were  in  dou- 
ble digits.  Last  year  Congress  finally 


World  W  eir  I  sewings  bond  poster 
The  piggy  bankers  are  back. 


okayed  a  switch  from  fixed  rates  to  a 
"market-based"  rate,  set  at  85%  of  the 
average  on  Treasury  notes  and  bonds 
and  changing  every  six  months.  Since  j 
October  1982  the  savings  bond  rate 
has  averaged  9.7%,  and  little  savers 
are  buying  again,  in  denominations  of  | 
$50  and  up.  "It's  the  only  small-saver 
security  with  anything  close  to  mar- 
ket rates,"  a  Treasury  spokesman 
says.  "We  did  this  in  order  to  make 
savings  bonds  fair  to  savers  and  to 
make  the  program  once  again  viable 
as  a  cost  saver  for  Treasury."  It  has 
worked.  The  bonds  are  saving  the 
Treasury  Department  $2.5  billion  a 
year  in  interest  costs. 

Lo,  the  poor  sheikhs 

The  full  measure  of  the  decline  in 
OPEC's  fortunes  is  written  in  the  lat- 
est figures  for  the  oil  cartel.  In  1981 
the  sheikhs  and  their  cohorts  had  a 
collective  current  account  surplus  of 
$55.5  billion.  In  the  next  12  months 
that  surplus  dropped  by  110%,  to  a 
deficit  of  $5.4  billion.  Saudi  Arabia 
saw  its  trade  surplus  dwindle  from 
$76.7  billion  to  $37.7  billion  in  1982 
and  this  year  ran  its  first  deficits  since 
1969— $290  million  in  the  first  quar- 
ter, $937  million  in  the  second.  Whar- 
ton Econometric  Forecasting  Asso- 
ciates of  Washington,  D.C.  expects 
Riyadh  to  wind  up  1983  with  a  deficit 
of  more  than  $20  billion.  The  reces- 
sion, concerted  conservation  and  new 
oil  pumped  by  non-OPEC  countries 
cut  the  cartel's  share  of  crude  exports 
from  71.6%  in  1981  to  64%  in  1982. 
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Back  pain  can  cripple 
companies,  too. 


LIBERTY 
MUTUAL 


One-third  of  workers'  compen- 
sation claims  costs  are  related  to 
back  pain.  For  years,  Liberty  has 
been  helping  policyholders 
reduce  the  physical  and  economic 
costs  of  back  pain. 

At  our  Low  Back  Pain  Institute, 
policyholders  learn  new  methods 
for  preventing  and  treating  low 
back  pain  injuries.  And  policy- 
holders' workers  with  back 
injuries  can  get  valuable  instruc- 
tion and  care  at  our  Back  School 
held  at  Liberty's  Medical  Service 
Center  in  Boston.  These  are  just 
two  of  the  ways  we  help  our  policy- 
holders control  their  ultimate 
insurance  costs. 

Liberty  also  understands  an 
insurance  program's  need  for 
financial  flexibility.  You  can 
choose  from  a  variety  of  payment 
plans.  We  can  offer  a  Bermuda 
reinsurance  facility  as  well. 

For  risk  managers,  Liberty's 
new  RISKTRAC  "  software  pack 
age  provides  a  flexible,  easy-to- 
use  risk  management  information 
system.  Instant  access  to  claims, 
safety,  coverage  and  billing  data  is 
just  part  of  the  RISKTRAC™ 
system. 

Remember,  Liberty  has  been 
the  leading  winter  of  workers' 
compensation  insurance  since 
1936.  And  it's  a  concern  for  better 
protection  and  lower  costs  that 
has  kept  us  the  leader. 

Call  your  Liberty  representa- 
tive today  to  see  how  we  can  help 
control  your  workers'  compensa- 
tion costs.  Or  write  Bruce  Davis, 
Vice  President  -  Business  Sales, 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, 175  Berkeley  St. ,  Boston, 
MA  02117. 

I  1 

|  Bruce  Davis, 

Vice  President  -  Business  Sales 
I   Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  i 

175  Berkeley  Street 

Boston,  MA  02117 

Yes,  I  would  like  a  Liberty  Sales 
Representative  to  review  my 
|   workers'  compensation  insurance  | 
needs. 


Name 


Title 


Company 


City 


State  Zip 


}83    Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  Libertv  Mutual  Kire  Insurance  Company.  Liberty  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Boston.  Home  Office:  Boston 


|  Phone  Number 
I  
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i  ad  Burnham  Lambert 
^j^g  Hea^h  Care* 


Health  Care  is  among 
America's  most  dynamic 
industries.  Federal  govern- 
ment action  and  growing 
competitive  pressures  are 
forcing  a  restructuring  of 
the  health  care  delivery 
system  And  alternative 
methods  of  providing  care 
are  heing  developed.  As  a 
result,  this  S360  billion 
industry  is  finding  new 
ways  to  manage  its  costs 
and  finance  its  growth. 

Drexel  Burnham  Lam- 
bert is  proud  to  be  a  major 
force  in  health  care  financ- 
ing. Our  clients  range  in 
size  from  emerging  com- 
panies to  the  industry 
leaders.  Their  diversity  is 
evidence  of  our  broad 
investment  banking  exper- 
tise. But  common  to  all  of 
these  financings  is  our 
willingness  to  innovate. 

These  transactions  are 
of  eight  separate  and  dis- 
tinct types,  for  a  total  of 
over  Si  billion.  The  fact 
that  many  companies  have 
turned  to  us  repeatedly 
to  finance  their  growth  is 
proof  of  what  they  think  of 
our  investment  banking 
skills. 

If  this  kind  of  commit- 
ment to  innovative  perfor- 
mance could  benefit  you. 
contact  Stanley  S.  Trotman. 
Jr..  Managing  Director  or 
Dennis  M.  Galgano,  Vice 
President,  at  (212) 
480-6000. 


Summit  Health  Ltd. 


$49,000,000 

7,000.000  Shares  of  Common  Slock 
October  4.  1983 


Represented 

Porex  Technologies 
Corp. 

in  its  purchase  of 

National 
Pharmacies,  Inc. 

from 

APL  Corp. 

October,  1983 


Arranged  the  sale  of 

Grant  Center  Hospitals 

to 

Forum  Group,  Inc. 

September  12,  1983 


American  Medical 
Services,  Inc. 

$4,250,000 

500,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
August  11,  1983 


Kinder-Care 
International  N.V. 

U.S.  $50,000,000 

6W%  Convertible  Subordinated 
Guaranteed  Debentures 
August  5,  1983 


Charter  Medical 
Corporation 

$25,000,000 

13%  Notes 
My  7,  1983 

$20,343,750 

750,000  Shares  of  Class  A  Common  Stock 
May  20,  1982 

$25,000,000 

16'/z%  Sinking  Fund  Debentures 
August  10,  1982 


$30,000,000 

15V2%  Sinking  Fund  Debentures 
lanuary  22,  1981 


Exchange  Offer  of  Common  Stock  for 
Class  A  Common  Stock 

October  29,  1981 


Beverly  Enterprises 

$100,000,000 


7V«%  Convertible 
Subordinated  Debentures 

March  10,  1983 


Manor  Care,  Inc. 

$60,000,000 

1%%  Senior  Subordinated  Debentures 
May  19,  1983 


$27,625,000 

1,000,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
November  IB,  1982 


Greatwest 
Hospitals  Inc. 

$20,000,000 

10%%  Senior  Subordinated  Debentures 
My  1.  1983 


$35,000,000 

>  Convertible  Subordinated  Debentures 
July  1,  1983 


Represented 

Qualicare  Inc. 

in  its  acquisition  by 

Universal 
Health  Services,  Inc. 

May.  1983 


Health  Care  and 
Retirement  Corporation 
of  America 

$11,812,500 

750,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
April  7,  1983 


Forum  Group,  Inc. 

$25,000,000 

10%  Senior  Subordinated  Notes 
March  10.  1983 


$40,000,000 

6Vt%  Convertible  Subordinated  Debentures 
March  10.  1983 


Quality  Care,  Inc. 


$3,000,000 


Private  Placement 
Convertible  Subordinated  Debentures 


Humana  Inc. 

$75,000,000 

13'/2%  Subordinated  Debentures 
March  25.  1982 


Porex  Technologies 
Corp. 

$11,475,000 

1,350.000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
lanuary  20.  1983 

$22,500,000 

Private  Placement 
Convertible  Subordinated  Debentures 

May,  1983 

Private  Placement 
1,200,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
October.  1981 


Represented 

Psychiatric  Institutes 
of  America 

in  its  acquisition  by 

National  Medical 
Enterprises,  Inc. 

My  7.  1982 


Mountain  Medical 
Equipment,  Inc. 

Private  Placement  of 
300,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
March,  1982 


Arranged  and  participated  In 
the  leveraged  buyout  of 

Grant  Center  Hospitals 

March.  1982 


Glasrock  Medical 
Services  Corp. 

Private  Placement 
749.000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
February.  1982 

$12,000,000 

Private  Placement 
12.000  Units  of  9%  Convertible 
Subordinated  Debentures 
and  600.000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
of  Mountain  Medical  Equipment,  Inc. 

October,  1981 


MEDIQ  Incorporated 

$15,000,000 

15,000  units  of  14%%  Subordinated 
Debentures 
and  240.000  Shares  of  Common  Stock 
January  28,  1982 


Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 


v  York.  NY  LOOO-4  1212)  180  6000  Offio 
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Who  says 
we're  the  best? 
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You  do. 


The  facts  are  in.  And  we  won.  Again. 

Data  Communications'  latest  Brand  Preference 
iurvey,  conducted  by  McGraw-Hill  Research, 
hows  GTE  Telenet  the  number  one  data  commu- 
ications  carrier  in  our  category. 

(We've  won  all  previous  surveys,  too,  but  this 
me  even  more  people  gave  us  top  billing.) 

It  figures.  After  all,  GTE  Telenet  pioneered  the 
ystem  that  allows  your  computers  and  terminals 
)  talk  to  each  other,  wherever  they  are. 

We're  just  a  local  phone  call  from  hundreds  of 
American  cities,  in  all  50  states,  plus  50  foreign 
ountries. 

And  our  network  is  universal.  It  handles  a  wide 
ariety  of  equipment,  speeds  and  protocols. 


It's  cost-effective,  too.  You  don't  have  to  incur 
any  capital  investment,  and  you're  charged  only 
for  the  time  you  use  the  network.  This  can  amount 
to  only  pennies  a  minute,  plus  a  monthly  charge 
for  computer  access. 

Telenet  is  reliable.  Redundancy  is  inherent  in 
the  network.  The  system  senses  if  equipment  is 
out  of  action,  and  automatically  routes  data 
around  the  fault. 

We  don't  like  to  brag,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
you've  just  read  the  reasons  why  we  won  the  Data 
Communications  survey.  Again. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  the  number 
one  way  to  send  data,  just  call,  toll-free  1-800- 
TELENET. 


GTE  Telenet  SB 
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Forbes  Subscriber  Service 

Write:  Subscription  Service  Manager 
Forbes,  60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10011 

Call:  212-620-2243 

Change  of  Address.  Please  give  six  weeks 
notice.  Write  your  new  address  on  this 
form  and  return  it  with  a  recent  mailing 
label  from  the  magazine. 

New  Subscription.  To  order  Forbes,  fill  in 
the  form  and  return  it  with  a  check  for 
the  subscription  you  prefer.  □  1  year 
$36  □  3  years  $72  (the  equivalent  of 
one  year  free].  Canadian  orders,  1  year 
$50,  3  years  $104.  Orders  for  other  coun- 
tries add  $25  a  year  to  U.S.  rate. 

ATTACH  MAGAZINE  MAILING 
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SUBSCRIBER  NUMBER  HERE 
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Breeding  stock 

Leslie  Combs,  the  82-year-old  founder 
of  Kentucky's  Spendthrift  Farm,  start- 
ed Thoroughbred  syndication  before 
World  War  II,  when  he  sold  shares  in 
the  champion  sire  Alibhai  for  $10,000 
apiece.  Stallions  can  service  40  mares 
a  year,  but  few  breeders  owned  that 
many  horses.  Syndication  was  a  way 
to  own  part  of  a  top  Thoroughbred;  it 
also  spread  the  risks. 

Since  then  horse  prices  have  out- 
flown  Pegasus,  and  by  1980  syndicate 
shares  were  near  $1  million  (Forbes, 
Mar.  30.  1981).  Breeders,  however, 
kept  looking  for  new  ways  to  share 
the  wealth.  During  the  1970s  adman 
Cothran  Campbell  of  Georgia's  Dog- 
wood Farm  sold  about  50  limited  part- 
nerships for  $40,000  a  share  that  al- 
lowed buyers  to  write  off  tax  and  oper- 
ating expenses. 

Now  the  kings  of  racing  are  getting 
close  to  the  ultimate  in  sharing — pub- 
lic ownership.  (Public  corporations 
can't  race,  but  they  can  get  into  other 
horsey  lines.)  In  September,  Bertram 
Firestone  sold  a  49.9%  interest  in  his 
54  two-year-olds,  worth  $7.5  million, 
through  Donaldson,  Lufkin  &.  Jen- 
rette.  The  deal  was  a  private  place- 


Seattle  Slew 

How  to  own  a  share  in  a  champion. 

ment,  a  tradition  in  racing,  but  an 
unusually  large  group  of  75  got  into 
the  action  at  $100,000  apiece.  In  1986 
these  horses  will  be  sold,  and  the  buy- 
ers will  share  any  profits.  "Foreigners 
have  jacked  up  the  price  of  horses," 
says  Milo  Moore,  a  senior  DLJ  vice 
president,  "so  Firestone  elected  for  a 
partnership  of  passive  investors.  He 
gets  his  cake  and  eats  it,  too." 

Leslie  Combs  is  also  branching  out. 
This  August  he  and  his  son,  Brownell, 
sold  32%  of  Spendthrift  Farm,  now 
home  to  Triple  Crown  winners  Seat- 
tle Slew  and  Affirmed.  Through  an- 
other private  placement,  35  investors 
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bought  in  for  $32  million.  Now 
Combs  is  going  a  step  further.  On 
Nov.  22  he  made  a  public  offering  for 
another  5%  of  his  farm— 650,000 
common  shares  worth  perhaps  $7.8 
million — through  Batcman  Eichler, 
Hill  Richards.  Proceeds  will  go  to  pay 
down  debt  and  to  diversify  into  race- 
tracks, tack  manufacturing,  transpor- 
tation and  sale  of  horses.  Buyers  will 
face  an  immediate  dilution  of  almost 
$10.50  a  share,  but  they  seem  hot  to 
trot.  The  shares,  a  spokesman  says, 
were  "pretty  close  to  being  sold  out." 

A  world  of  groceries 

Return  on  investment,  Forbes  report- 
ed almost  four  years  ago  (Mar.  3,  1980), 
was  the  first  commandment  at  the 
New  Jersey  headquarters  of  CPC  In- 
ternational. Even  with  $3.7  billion  in 
sales,  CPC  was  far  from  the  biggest 
food  company;  Unilever,  Nestle,  Gen- 
eral Foods  and  General  Mills  were  all 
larger.  But  its  five-year  average  return 
on  equity — 21%  in  1979 — was  more 
like  that  of  an  electronics  company 
than  a  commodity  business. 

CPC  was,  and  is,  two  companies. 
One  is  a  multinational  producer  of 
corn-based  products  like  glucose,  dex- 
trose, fructose  and  starch.  But  it  is 
also  a  big  name  in  the  world's  super- 
markets, with  brands  like  Hellmann's 
mayonnaise,  Thomas'  English  muf- 
fins, Skippy  peanut  butter,  Mazola 
corn  oil ,  Knorr  soups  and  a  shelf  load 
of  others.  These  accounted  for  56.8% 
of  1979's  $3.7  billion  in  sales  and  70% 
of  CPC's  $336  million  in  operating 
profit.  And  it  had  done  most  of  this 
internally,  by  adding  new  products 
worldwide.  In  the  U.S.,  though,  it  ac- 
quired them  or  developed  variations 
on  existing  ones. 

CPC  is  still  buying  new  products  in 
the  U.S.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it 
expects  to  acquire  Mueller's  spaghetti 
and  other  pasta  brands  from  McKes- 
son for  $125  million.  This  will  auto- 
matically make  CPC  a  power  in  pasta. 
Mueller's  holds  a  26%  share  of  mar- 
ket in  the  21  states  that  make  up  the 
eastern  third  of  the  U.S.  "Pasta  was 
one  of  several  business  categories 
identified  by  us  as  being  of  long-term 
interest  if  the  right  vehicle  could  be 
found,"  explains  Richard  Siebrasse, 
president  of  Best  Foods  North  Amer- 
ica. For  another,  consumer  interest  in 
complex  carbohydrates  like  pasta  has 
grown,  he  says,  and  the  USDA  recom- 
mends it  for  fiber  and  weight  control. 
Mueller's  $115  million  in  annual 
sales  may  look  small  relative  to  CPC 
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149  mainland  manufacturers 
have  opened  a  second, 
third,  even  a  25  th  plant  in 
Puerto  Rico,U.S.  A. 


Two  reasons  why:  We  have 
the  best  industrial  incentives 
under  the  American  flag. 
And  your  payroll  dollars  are 
50%  more  productive  than 
U.S.  norms.* 

These  companies  know  we're 
doing  things  right.  Not  just  some 
things.  A  lot  of  things. 

Our  outstanding  tax  exemption 
program  brings  mainland  busi- 
ness to  our  shores.  Nowhere  under 
the  American  flag  is  there  an 


industrial  incentive  program  that 
comes  close  to  ours.  For  example: 
no  U.S.  taxes.  Also:  90%  exemp- 
tions from  all  local  and  state  taxes 
on  corporate  earnings,  real  estate, 
property  and  municipal  taxes"* 
And  more.  Much  more.  Ask  us. 

But  it's  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  who  cement  long  and  profit- 
able relationships  here.  As  Dale 
R.  Olseth,  President  of  Medtronic, 


Inc.,  puts  it:  "The  positive  experi- 
ence with  our  first  facility  encour- 
aged us  to  build  the  second  plant. 
The  work  force  is  skilled,  depend- 
able and  appreciative." 

We  want  your  business  in  Puerto 
Rico.  You'll  come  for  the  indus- 
trial incentives.  You'll  stay  because 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  work 
wonders  for  your  bottom  line 


Puerto  Rico,USA.  I 

The  ideal  second  home  for  American  husiness. 


In  Puerto  Rico,  the  value  added  per  dollar  of  production 
payroll  is  $5.58,  compared  to  the  total  U  S.  average  of  $372. 


We  get  things  done* 


These  exemptions  decrease  gradually  by  5-year  periods,  but 
depending  on  the  manufacturing  zone  can  last  for  25  years. 


for  more  information:  write  us  on  your  company  letterhead-  Puerto  Rico  Economic  Development  Administration,  Dept  FB-29, 1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York.  N.Y  10104.  Or  call  us  toll-free:  (800)  223-0699.  Ask  for  Carlos  Marquez.  Deputv  Administrator-  In  New  York  State,  call  (2121  245-1200. 


The  American  Stock  Exchange 
is  proud  that  these  Amex 
companies  were  named  by  Forbes 
as  Up  and  Comers  in  1983 


Adams-Russell  Co.,  Inc. 
Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
American  Controlled  Industries,  Inc. 
Applied  Data  Research,  Inc. 
Atlas  Van  Lines,  Inc. 
Baruch-Foster  Corporation 
Beefsteak  Charlie's,  Inc. 
Bolar  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  Inc. 
Bowne  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Cameo,  Inc. 

Canadian  Marconi  Company 

Cellu-Craft  Inc. 

Chilton  Corporation 

Depositors  Corporation 

Designatronics,  Inc. 

Designcraft  Industries,  Inc. 

Felmont  Oil  Corporation 

Forest  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Frequency  Electronics,  Inc. 

Galaxy  Carpet  Mills,  Inc. 

Garan,  Inc. 

Genisco  Technology 
Corporation 

Grand  Auto,  Inc. 

Hasbro  Industries,  Inc. 

Hipotronics,  Inc. 

IPM  Technology,  Inc. 

International  Controls  Corporation 

Key  Pharmaceuticals,  Inc. 

Kleer-Vu  Industries,  Inc. 


Lumex,  Inc. 

Lundy  Electronics  &  Systems,  Inc. 
MSI  Data  Corporation 
Matrix  Corporation 
McRae  Industries,  Inc. 
Michigan  Sugar  Company 
O'Sullivan  Corporation 
OEA,  Inc. 

Ohio-Sealy  Mattress 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Pall  Corporation 

Postal  Instant  Press 

REDM  Industries,  Inc. 

Raymond  Industries,  Inc. 

Restaurant  Associates 
Industries,  Inc. 

Sage  Energy  Company 

Scurry-Rainbow  Oil  Ltd. 

TIE/communications,  Inc. 

Teleflex,  Inc. 

Three  D  Departments,  Inc. 

TransTechnology  Corporation 

Tultex  Corporation 

Turner  Construction  Co. 

United  Medical  Corporation 

Unitel  Video,  Inc. 

The  Valspar  Corporation 

Verbatim  Corporation 

Vulcan  Corporation 

Wells-Gardner  Electronics 
Corporation 


AMEX 


Follow-Through 

as  a  whole,  but  the  new  parent  takes 
about  60%  of  its  sales  and  70%  of  its 
profits  from  branded  foods.  "Our  am- 
bition is  to  grow  the  business  so  tnat 
it  will  become  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tor to  earnings,"  Siebrasse  says. 

Meanwhile,  due  to  the  dollar's 
strength  overseas,  currency  devalu- 
ations in  Latin  America  and  weakness 
in  corn  wet  milling,  sales  for  the  first 
nine  months  were  flat,  at  about  $3 
billion,  and  earnings  dropped  15%,  to 
$137  million.  CPC's  first  command- 
ment was  bent  but  not  broken — re- 
turn on  shareholder's  equity  was  still 
an  impressive  16%. 


The  Teamsters'  choice 

When  George  Lehr,  the  Kansas  City 
banker,  was  picked  in  1981  to  run  the 
Teamsters'  Central  States  Pension 
Fund,  once  the  racket-ridden  fiefdom 
of  the  late  Jimmy  Hoffa,  its  assets 
stood  at  $3.3  billion.  By  this  spring 
they  were  $4.7  billion,  fueled  in  part 
by  the  stock  market  boom  that  began 
last  year.  It  was  a  "new  day,"  Lehr 
said  (Forbes,  Trends,  July  4).  It  was  also 
time,  he  added,  to  reconsider  manage- 
ment of  the  Teamster  billions.  Since 
1977,  on  agreement  with  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  IRS,  asset  man- 
agement had  been  entrusted  to  Equi- 
table Life,  where  they  constituted 
10%  of  the  pension  funds  adminis- 
tered. Last  month  the  Fund's  trustees 
made  their  choice.  Morgan  Stanley, 
the  New  York  private  investment 
banking  firm,  is  the  new  "named  fidu- 
ciary," winner  over  12  other  candi- 
dates that  were  selected  with  the  aid 
of  Wall  Streeter  George  Gould  of  the 
Madison  Fund. 

"Equitable  did  a  very  professional 
job  through  the  years,"  Lehr  said,  and 
the  decision  had  been  "agonizing."  By 
a  1982  consent  decree  the  fund's 
named  fiduciary  must  be  one  of  the  25 
biggest  banks,  insurance  companies 
or  investment  houses.  Gould  helped 
winnow  these  75  down  to  13,  and  this 
summer  the  fund  began  studying  pro- 
posals. Morgan  Stanley,  which  will 
take  over  in  January  (subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Chicago),  will  consult  the  fund's  actu- 
aries, Milliman  &  Robertson  of  Seat- 
tle, before  making  strategic  plans  and 
selecting  asset  managers.  (Equitable 
Life  used  13.)  Currently,  the  biggest 
union  pension  fund  in  the  country  has 
a  mix  of  10%  real  estate,  35%  equi- 
ties, 42%  fixed  income  and  13% 
short-term  paper. 


^  American  Stock  Exchange.  1983 
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How  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval 
Makes  Learning  Fun  For  The  Oertells 

Oertell's  have  discovered  there's  something  enjoyable  for  about  the  way  the  kids  are  learning  to  become  computer 

y  member  of  the  family  in  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval®.  literate,  which  will  be  so  important  later  on  in  their  lives." 
s  unique  computerized  information  service  is  changing 

»ay  this  family  learns,  shops  and  gathers  information.  "It  s  Paid  For  Itself  For  Life" 

«Ti,a  c„  T„  As  for  Harold,  his  initial  enthusiasm  for  News/Retrieval 

The  Whole  Family  Enjoys  It  hasn<t  changed  a  bit  „As  far  as  my  -mvestmmts  are  con. 

started  the  News/Retneval  service  primarily  for  my  cerned,  it's  already  paid  for  itself  for  life.  I  have  more 

ional  investment  decision-making,"  explains  Harold  control  over  my  investment  decisions  than  ever  before." 

tell.  "But  since  the  service  was  installed,  the  whole  n     ,  , .  . 

ily  is  enjoying  it  in  ways  I  never  imagined."  But  ****  1S  one  Problem-  As  Ronald  puts  it,  "Sometimes  I 

think  we  need  more  than  one  computer." 
re  are  20  data  bases  in  all,  including  sports,  weather,  r1  11  c     ft      n  iri 

;ral  news,  a  shop-at-home  service  and  movie  reviews.  Call  ror  rree  Booklet 

n  a  complete  20-volume  encyclopedia,  plus  business  For  learning  that's  fun,  all  you  need  is  a  personal  computer, 

financial  information.  •  a  telephone  and  a  modem.  Ask  for  a  demonstration  at  a 

m  ,  .     ,  c.  c       . ■  computer  store  or  call  for  a  free  1 2-page  booklet. 

;ws/Retneval  puts  an  mcredible  amount  of  information 

ur  fingertips,"  says  Harold's  wife,  Elinor.  "It's  really  Call  Toll  Free 

idening  all  our  minds  and  is  especially  good  for  the  1-800-345-8500  Ext  5 

.  When  you  have  something  that's  both  fun  and  educa-  '  * 

al,  you  have  something  very  special."  (Canada,  Alaska  &  Foreign  call  1-215-789-7008,  Ext  5) 

"It  Makes  Learning  Fun"  DOW  TONES 

fun  part  is  accessing  the  information.  There's  a  natural 
:  affair  between  kids  and  computers.  Seventh-grader 

laid  and  his  1 5-year-old  Sister,  Ingrid,  are  proof  Of  this.  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  is  a  registered  trademark 

really  makes  learning  fun,"  Ronald  explains.  "I've  al-  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  inc 

ly  used  the  electronic  encyclopedia  more  in  just  a  few 
ks  than  I  have  our  printed  encyclopedia  in  my  whole  life." 

ti  Ronald  and  Ingrid  have  found  the  easy-to-use  en- 
lopedia  and  the  various  news-oriented  data  bases  in- 
lable  for  a  variety  of  school  projects,  from  special 
)rts  to  biographical  data. 

the  sports  data  base  for  Ronald  and  the  movie 

ews  for  Ingrid  are  the  real  passion.  "Some  <^ 
ss  I'll  go  into  the  encyclopedia."  confesses  mk 

laid,  "just  for  an  excuse  to  go  into  sports  ^BkL "1-  < 

r.  They've  got  everything."  mJ  ^  ^> 

Elinor,  the  News/Retrieval  shop-at-home 
ice  "makes  it  easy  to  comparative  shop. 
I'm  most  excited 


Among  Porschephiles,  the  name  Carrera  is  revered. 

Derived  from  the  Carrera  Panamericana,  the  renowned 
Mexican  road  race  in  which  Porsche  scored  stunning  victories 
during  the  early  1950s,  it  is  traditionally  reserved  for  the  top 
performing  Porsche  in  a  model  range. 

The  following  are  milestones  in  Carrera's  rich  history: 

1954:  The  first  Carrera  356  made  its  debut  in  Germany. 
Powered  by  an  unconventional  four-cam  engine,  and  capable 
of  125  mph  on  the  track,  it  was  the  enthusiast's  car  of  its  day. 

1.973:  Porsche  introduced  the  famed  911  Carrera  RS.  Built 
mainly  for  competition,  it  outperformed  cars  with  twice  the 
engine  displacement  and  horsepower.  That  same  year,  the 
ultra-light  Carrera  RSR  variation  beat  everything  in  sight  at 


Subject:  Introduction  of 
the  new  3.2-liter  Carrera. 
The  fastest  911  ever. 


Daytona,  swept  the  ISMA  Camel  GT  series  and  Trans  Am. 
was  named  Europe's  GT  champion. 

1974:  A  street-legal  edition  of  the  Carrera  RS  was  introdu 
in  the  U.S.  in  limited  numbers.  It  quickly  established 
performance  standards  for  production  sports  cars. 

1984:  The  new  911  Carrera  3.2  replaces  the  911  SC.  It  isl 
classic  911  design  evolved  to  an  even  higher  state  and 
fastest  911  ever  sold  in  America. 

Its  air-cooled  6-cylinder  engine,  refined  over  19  years  on 
road  and  on  the  track,  has  been  increased  from  3.0  to  3.2  lit 
Horsepower  is  up  from  172  to  200.  Yet,  despite  this  ad 
power,  fuel  economy  has  actually  been  increased  by  25V I 
estimated  city; 


Porsche  9TI  Gawa 


\A.E.  Fully  Integrated  Electronic  Fuel  Injection  System,  the 
m  used  in  the  1983  Le  Mans-winning  Porsche  956,  has 
ced  earlier  components. 

e  resulting  performance  is  phenomenal  even  by  Porsche 
lards.  On  the  track,  the  91 1  Carrera  accelerates  from  0  to 
ph  in  an  astounding  6.3  seconds  "  Top  track  speeds146 
Higher  torque  throughout  the  power  range  allows  more 
ility  in  gear  selection. 

e  911  Carrera's  brakes  have  been  upgraded  to  match  the 
rmance  of  its  engine.  Brake  discs  have  been  made  thicker 
ventilation  improved  for  better  cooling.  Fading  of  the 
;s,  even  during  repeated  panic  stops,  is  nil. 
with  all  Porsches,  the  911  Carrera's  handling  and  corner- 


ing are  without  parallel.  An  advanced  rack-and-pinion  steering 
system  provides  the  driver  with  unmatched  road  feel.  And  all 
components  of  the  independent  suspension,  right  down  to  the 
optional  forged  alloy  wheels  shown,  are  precisely  tuned  to 
function  together  as  a  balanced  system.  " 

Despite  its  remarkable  performance,  the  911  Carrera  is  a 
luxury  sports  machine  almost  without  equal.  Its  handcrafted 
interior  is  meticulously  finished.  And  leather  seats  are  stan- 
dard. 

The  911  Carrera  can  be  ordered  as  a  Coupe,  Targa  or 
Cabriolet.  At  Porsche,  excellence  is  expected.  For  the  name  of 
your  nearest  Porsche  Audi  dealer  pqrsqhE+AUDI 
call   (800)  447-4700  toll-free,  nothing  even  comes  close 


l 


■ 


'St.  [20]  mpg,  32  hwy.  (Use  "estimated  mpg"  for  comparison.  Mileage  varies  with  speed,  trip  length,  weather.  Actual  highway 
e  will  probably  be  less.)  "Obey  your  speed  laws.  ©  1983  Porsche  Audi 
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To  have  JeB  ser 
as  a  gift  anywru 
in  the  U.S.,  call 
toll-free  numbei 
1-800-528-6148 
In  Arizona  call: 
957-4923. 


Readers  Say 


On  wages 

Sir:  In  Fact  and  Comment  (Oct.  24), 
you  say  that  "if  every  company  cut 
wages  15%  .  .  .  the  resultant  depres- 
sion would  make  the  recent  recession 
look  like  a  boom." 

Following  your  logic,  should  we 
suppose  that  if  every  company  raised 
wages  15%  we  would  ensure  glowing 
prosperity?  Or  that  a  50%  wage  hike 
would  be  even  better? 
— Irving  Reich 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

No. — MSF 


Why  wait? 

Sir:  You  compare  Continental  Air- 
lines' "bankruptcy"  to  "sort  of  like 
declaring  yourself  legally  dead  to 
avoid  killing  problems"  (Fact  and 
Comment,  Oct.  24).  Would  all  be  better 
off  if  they  had  waited  until  they 
squandered  their  last  dollar? 
— Lou  Church 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

Yes. — MSF 


Debt  not  so  bad 

Sjr:  While  Israel's  foreign  debt  is  $21 
billion  ("We  need  entrepreneurs,  not 
military  heroes/'  Nov.  7),  70%  of  this 
debt  is  owed  to  two  friendly  govern- 
ments and  to  the  people  throughout 
the  world  who  purchased  Israel 
Bonds.  The  balance  is  owed  to 
banks — Israeli  and  others. 

A  comparison  between  Israel's  debt 
and  Brazil's  is  not  meaningful.  The 
banks  are  not  knocking  on  Israel's 
doors  for  repayment  of  loans. 

Israel  can  pull  herself  up  by  her  own 
bootstraps  since  the  government  has 
now  bitten  the  economic  bullet  and 
introduced  a  number  of  belt-tighten- 
ing measures. 
— Elmer  L  Winter 
Chairman, 

Committee  for  Economic  Growth 

of  Israel 
Wihvaukee,  Wis. 

Sir:  Monsel,  a  joint  Elron  and  Mon- 
santo venture,  functioned  for  a  few 
years  but  did  not  prosper  and  grow  as 
anticipated.  Elron  sold  its  interest  and 
emerged  unscathed  balance-sheet- 
wise.  Notwithstanding,  I  consider 
Monsel  to  have  been  a  failure  because 
it  eventually  folded  up,  after  showing 


very  modest  losses,  vastly  less  than 
the  figure  indicated  in  the  article. 

Fred  Adler's  continuing  contribu- 
tion to  Israeli  high-technology  enter- 
prise is  immense. 
— Dan  Tolkowsky 

Vice  Chairman  and  Managing  Director. 
Discount  Investment  Corp. 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel 


Money  can't  buy  . . . 

Sir:  I  was  rather  distressed  to  find 
that,  of  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred,  99, 
to  be  exact,  have  been  divorced,  and 
quite  a  few  of  these  more  than  once. 
The  composite  of  comments  attribut- 
ed to  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  on 
this  subject  (page  68)  may  reveal  some 
of  the  reasons,  but  one  has  the  feeling 
that  the  message  is,  "Do  as  I  say,  not 
as  I  do." 

Money  still  does  not  buy  happiness. 

— -John  C.  Snedeker 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Sir:  You  are  beginning  to  infuse  this 
young  generation  of  M.B.A.s  with  a 
new  lifetime  goal.  No  longer  will  we 
dream  of  being  CEOs  of  America's  top 
ten  corporations,  but  rather,  to  make 
it  into  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred. 
— Robert  M  Hunt 
(no  relation  to  Bunker) 
/•lushing,  N.Y. 

Sir:  Those  of  us  who  will  never  expe- 
rience great  wealth  may  benefit  from 
a  view  variously  expressed  by  Lao- 
tzu,  Gibbon,  Thoreau  and  others 
through  the  centuries:  That  man  is 
rich  who  knows  when  he  has  enough. 
—Robert  D.  Gillette 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sir:  I  enjoyed  The  Forbes  Four  Hun- 
dred. My  wealth  is  in  my  five  chil- 
dren, which  I  estimate  to  be  worth 
$100,000,000  each  in  love  and  care. 
This  makes  me  worth  $500,000,000, 
and  I  am  happy  that  the  eyes  of  the 
envious  are  not  focused  on  me. 
— G.  Wendell  Dygert 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Wicked  innocence 

Sir:  I  must  be  one  of  the_  few  alive 
today  who  can  share  Malcolm  Forbes' 
reminiscences  about  the  wicked  bur- 
lesques of  50  years  ago  on  West  42nd 
Street  (Fact  and  Comment,  Sept  12).  I 
was  a  college  student  working  nights 
at  Loft's  soda  fountain  near  8th  Ave- 


nue during  1933,  the  year  of  the  great 
bank  holiday. 

Strippers  and  comics  from  the  El- 
tinge  and  Minsky  theaters,  including 
stars  like  Gypsy  Rose  Lee  and  nota- 
bles like  old  champion  Jack  Johnson 
would  come  in  regularly  for  coffee. 

A  pound  of  boxed  chocolates  cost 
29  cents,  and  coffee,  of  course,  was  a 
nickel.  People  would  ask  for  a  Coke, 
and  I  had  to  explain  that  we  sold  only 
Pepsi-Cola.  Invariably,  they  would 
ask,  "What's  that?" 

Truly,  it  was  an  age  of  innocence. 
We  were  all  rather  gallant,  and  some- 
what pathetic. 
— Howard  M.  Stiller 
Sarasota,  Fla. 


Grammatical  waitress 

Sir:  Re  Mr.  Mewshaw's  reaction  to 
the  lecture  on  grammar  he  received 
from  a  young  waitress  at  a  fast  food 
restaurant  in  France  (Other  Comments, 
Oct.  24).  Rather  than  wishing  to  "lay 
waste  all  of  France,"  he  should  have 
marveled  that  there  is  still  a  school 
system  in  the  world  that  teaches 
youngsters  correct  grammar. 
— Laurence  S.  Schenck 
Lake  Katrine,  N.Y. 


Curve  balls 

Sir:  Your  baseball  cover  of  Sept.  26 
has  thrown  us  a  curve. 

Momentum  is  equal  to  mass  times 
velocity  (MV),  not  mass  times  veloc- 
ity squared  (MV2). 
— Andrew  S.  Hirsch 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics, 
Purdue  I  'niversity 
West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

But  not  according  to  artistic 
license. — MSF 
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AT&T  INTRODUCES  A  NEW  STANDAI 


If  your  business  is  presently  leasing  its 
communications  equipment  from  a  Bell 
System  company,  you'll  become  a  cus- 
tomer of  AT&T  on  January  1, 1984,  the  day 
of  divestiture. 

We  want  to  extend  our  warmest  "wel- 
come." To  our  customers,  we'll  provide 
services  to  support  your  equipment 
through  our  new  Business  Service  and 
Sales  Centers.  Where  one  phone  call  will 
get  comprehensive  one-stop  installation, 
maintenance  and  support  services  for  your 
business. 

We'll  bring  you  the  AT&T  heritage  of 
quality  and  innovation  and  a  human  net- 
work of  service  that  will  work  to 
set  a  new  standard  in  the  industry. 

If  your  business  is  changing, 
expanding  or  moving,  or  you  have  a 
maintenance  or  repair  problem  with  your 
communications  equipment,  or  even  if  you 
just  want  to  find  out  more  about  how 
divestiture  will  affect  your  business,  call 
us  today.  1-800-247-7000. 

FAMILIAR  FACES 

When  you  call  a  Business  Service  and 
Sales  Center,  old  friends  will  be  there  to 
help. 

Because  many  of  the  people  who  have 
been  servicing  your  equipment  through  the 
Bell  System  companies  are  transferring  to 
AT&T 

They'll  be  responsible  not  only  for  your 
equipment,  but  for  offering  solutions  to  your 
communications  and  information  manage- 
ment problems. 

And  all  the  experience  and  know-how 
they  already  b  lg  to  their  jobs  will  be  fur- 
ther enhanced     AT&T's  network  of  ser- 
vice support. 

Everyone  works  together  as  a  team, 


starting  with  a  Service  Representative  at 
our  Business  Service  and  Sales  Center, 
who's  familiar  with  all  the  resources  of 
AT&T's  service  network  and  who  can 
answer  your  questions. 


Our  Systems 
Technicians  are  exp 
ienced  in  all  aspects  of  installation 
and  maintenance  of  your  equipment. 
There  are  Sales  Specialists  working  direc 
with  people  in  your  field  to  keep  abreast  c 
your  changing  needs.  Account  Specialists 
assigned  accounts.  And  Marketing  Suppc 
Administrators  who  handle  larger  accounl 
to  name  a  few. 

'They'll  all  work  together  to  make  sure 
that  the  Business  Service  and  Sales  Cen- 
ters give  you  responsive,  enthusiastic  anc 
experienced  service  and  sales  support. 
By  January  1, 1984,  there  will  be  79 


IS3  AT&T 


F  SERVICE  FOR  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


inters  across  the  country.  And  one  near  to  you  as  you'll  find  anywhere. 

u.  But  we're  ready  today  to  answer  any  As  AT&T  we  will  continue  to  offer  the 

estions  you  may  have .  product  reliability  of  Western 

We  can  tell  you  about  state-of-the-art  Electric.  Innovative 

stems  that  are  right  for  your  business.  ^C^n^]^~~-      communications  equip- 

oney-saving  features  that  can  help  ^Zi>  s<  '  ^  -fc  * nt       ment.  And  over  a  cen- 

:rease  your  profits.  We'll  even  act  as  your  ^^p^f^;?^        tury  of  experience  in 

ent  and  arrange  for  service  from  your  •  — ;           1  providing  the  world's 

:al  operating  company.  best  communica- 

We'll  also  continue  to  honor  all  outstand-  tions  service. 

I  fixed-term  contractual  agreements  and  With  our  new  Business  Service  and 

II  arrange  for  contract  renewals.  In  addi-  Sales  Centers,  we'll  give  your  business  the 
m,  basic  monthly  rates  will  continue  to  best  support  it's  ever  seen. 

:lude  maintenance.  A  whole  new  standard  of  service,  start- 
Customers  arranging  for  new  service  or  ing  with  enthusiastic  service  and  sales  peo- 
ntract  renewals  can  choose  between  our  pie.  Unprecedented  choices.  The  ability  to 
gular  service  and  a  new  premium  service  anticipate  your  information  and  communica- 
ntract.  While  both  will  assure  fast  tion  needs.  And  a  universal  commitment  to 
sponse  time,  the  premium  will  guarantee  our  combined  success, 
-hour,  around-the-clock  service.  CALl  US  TODAY 

OUR  COMMITMENT  We're  ready  to  start  proving  our  service 

Divestiture  will  open  the  door  to  a  new  commitment  to  you  today.  If  you  have  any 

a  in  telecommunications.  Of  abundant  questions  about  your  equipment  or  the 
oices  and  opportunities.      B 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1"| I |t||'f|ffl  effects  of  divestiture  on  your 

It's  an  era  we  are  greeting  MllHltlilBlllllilMli h"<in' call  our  hotline  right 

th  enthusiasm.  And  a  pledgep  (now.  1-800-247-7000. 
all  our  customers  to  be  as 
'ong  a  working  partner 


AT&T 


IMPORTING?  EXPORTING? 

CONSIDER  THE  PROMPT,  EFFICIENT  AND  ACCURATi 

ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  KEY  SWISS  BANK. 


At  Swiss  Bank  Corporation, 
America's  importers  and  ex- 
porters have  come  to  rely  on 
our  worldwide  banking  assist- 
ance. As  one  of  the  world's 
premier  financial  institutions, 
we  offer  a  full'  range  of  ser- 
vices, especially  those  that 
deal  with  the  most  complex 
international  and  domestic 
transactions.  Whether  your 
financing  needs  require  any- 
thing from  letters  of  credit 


to  documentary  collections, 
we  offer  THE  standard  of  ser- 
vice and  expertise.  For  over 
40  years,  we've  been  com- 
mitted to  America's  business 
community.  Which  is  why  we 
have  offices  in  key  cities 
with  over  1100  attentive  Swiss 
Bank  Corporation  employees. 

So,  consider  the  global 
resources  of  the  key  Swiss 
bank  for  your  importing  and 
exporting  needs. 


THE  KEY  SWISS  BANK. 


Swiss  Bank  Corporatior 

Schweizenscher  Bankvereii 
Societe  de  Banque  Suisse 


General  Management  in  CH-4002  Basle,  Aeschenvorstadt  1 ,  and  in  CH-8022  Zurich,  Paradeplatz  6  Over  190  offices  throughout  Switzerland  Main  Offio 
U.S.A.:  New  York,  Four  World  Trade  Center,  10048,  212/938-3500  Branches:  Chicago,  Three  First  National  Plaza,  60602. 312  346-0350  and  San 
rancisco,  101  California  Street,  94111 , 415/774-3300  Agency:  Atlanta.  235  PeachtreeSt,  N.E,  30303. 404/522-1600  Representative  Offices:  Houston 

One  Alien  Center.  77002,  713/658-0561 ,  Los  Angeles.  800  W.  Sixth  St ,  90017. 213/489-5900 


With  all  thy  getting  get  understanding 


Fact  and  Comment 

By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  Editor-in-Chief 


IT'LL  BE  BIG  BUSINESS  COOLING  OUR  HOTTING  UP  EARTH 


Beginning  in  the  1990s,  according  to  the  Director  of 
Strategic  Studies  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, the  earth  will  be  getting  much  warmer  and  "New  York 
City  could  have  a  climate  like  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  by 
2100."  The  polar  regions  might  be  three  times  warmer 
than  now,  thus  melting  the  ice  caps. 

It's  all  going  to  happen  somehow  as  a  result  of  more 


and  more  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air.  All  of  which  should 
be  good  news  for  the  air-conditioning  people  and  the 
builders  of  floodgates.  Suggests  the  EPA  report,  "Means 
must  be  found  to  explore  the  advantages  of  climate 
changes  where  they  appear  and  to  minimize  the  adverse 
effects." 

Sounds  like  a  capital  idea. 


SO  MUCH  ADO— BUT  WHAT  WAS  NEW? 


The  days  before  The  Day  After  there  was  far  more 
fervent  ferment  than  during  the  days  after  the  film's 
showing. 

If  there  were  any — and  I  much  doubt  there  were  or  are 
many — who  thought  this  earth's  Living  could  survive  a 
LJ.S.-U.S.S.R.  nuclear  swap,  their  number  should  have 
diminished  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  population  of 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

Even  in  early  atomic  bomb  days  our  military  Mighty 
were  aware — more  so  than  most  everybody  except  in- 
volved scientists — that  after  atomic  explosions  things 
would  be  different  out  there.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
when  we  were  the  dominant  atomic  power,  I  was  asked  to 


address  the  National  War  College  at  Fort  McNair  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  on  "Reconstructing  the  Economy  After  an 
Atomic  Attack."  It  wasn't  a  taxing  assignment.  Said  I 
then,  "There  won't  be  one.  It'll  be  cave-man  days  all  over 
again.  Club-ing,  grubbing  around  for  food  and  drink.  Even- 
tually those  who  survive  or  evolve  will  barter  for  what 
they  can't  get  by  battering." 

All  the  experts  agreed  that  the  ABC-TV  production 
grossly  underdepicts  the  results. 

So  long  as  global  oblivion's  a  two-sided  option,  war 
between  the  U.S.  and  Russia  is  an  option  open  to  neither. 

So  long  as  there's  nuclear  balance,  there'll  be  no 
nuclear  war. 


LIE  DETECTORS  MAY  HAVE  SOME  LIMITED  USES 


but  for  sure  one  of  them  isn't  in  the  corporate  hiring 
process. 

For  the  CIA,  the  FBI,  the  military's  supersecret  areas, 
possibly  to  some  degree  in  the  field  of  crime  detection, 
lie  detectors  may  have  some  psychological  value. 

As  proof  positive,  they  for  sure  are  not. 

According  to  a  recent  New  York  Times  article,  "Lead- 
ing academic  critics  contend  that  lie  detectors  are  lucky 
to  be  right  70%  of  the  time  and  are  often  no  better  than 
:hance.  Pentagon  officials  stress  that  'no  machine  can 
detect  a  lie';  the  lie  detectors  can  only  detect  stress,  and 


that  stress  may  well  reflect  fear,  surprise  or  anger  at  the 
interrogation  rather  than  guilt  over  telling  a  lie." 

The  use  of  such  a  defective,  untruthful  and  insulting 
procedure  as  part  of  the  screening  employed  in  corporate 
hiring  is  an'  outrageous  invasion  of  privacy  and — argu- 
ably— perhaps  illegal.  Here's  a  perfect  case  where  direc- 
tors should  query  their  managements  and  put  the  kibosh 
on  such  procedure  if  it's  in  use. 

As  a  weapon  for  fear-creating,  not  truth-seeking,  lie 
detectors  may  have  a  function,  though  that  function  is 
probably  as  often  nefarious  as  useful. 
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NEW  YORK'S  BEST  RESTAURANTS— 1983 


Uncovering-discovenng  the  Best  and  special  from 
among  New  York's  16,000  places  to  eat  is — mostly — 
good  fun.  Except,  of  course,  for  the  periodic  fasting  that 
such  searching  necessitates.  These  Forbes  Starred  are 
the  consensus  choices  of  the  four  restauranting 
Forbeses  (sons  Robert,  Christopher,  Timothy — and  Pa). 


Sometimes  we're  asked  why  we  give  such  occasional 
space  to  New  York  restaurants  when  94%  of  Forbes 
readers  are  not  N.Y.C.  residents.  Can  anyone  who  is 
someone  in  business — or  intends  to  be — be  so  and  go 
through  life  without  ever  going  to  New  York!  Either  of 
necessity  or  as  reward  or  en  route! 


*    *     *    *  Chanterelle 


Claude's 

The  Four  Seasons 


The  one  vital  ingredient  that  all  Fours  have  is  owners  who 
sweat  blood  and  tears  and  unrelentingly  toil  at  it.  The 
touches  that  lift  them  highest  vary,  but  never  the  intensity 
of  their  labor. 

Le  Cirque,  long  a  top-notch  favorite  of  the  Best 
Dressed,  has  become  even  better.  The  combination  of 
Italian  owner-maestro  Sirio  Maccioni  and  French  chef 
Alain  Sailhac  results  in  combinations  often  unique, 
invariably  superb.  The  Four  Seasons  continues  to  be  for 
all  seasons.  La  Cote  Basque  has  never  been  better  since 
Henri  Soule,  godfather  of  finest  Big  Apple  dining,  killed 
himself  creating  it.  Lutece — Without  even  a  convocation 
the  cardinals  of  the  cuisine  church  universal  acknowl- 
edge Andre  Soltner  as  Pope.  But  this  very  down-to-earth 


Lutece 

Parioli  Romanissimo 
"21" 

culinary  Holiness  finds  such  reverence  a  pain  in  thei 
neck.  As  he  told  John  Fairchild's  M,  "People  build  this> 
up  so  high  in  their  minds,  they  don't  expect  fine  food — 
they  expect  a  miracle.  Then  they're  disappointed  when  I 
can't  live  up  to  their  dreams."  The  ski-loving,  ever- 
sensible  Soltner  told  us  he's  going  to  close  up  shop  for  a 
week  beginning  Dec.  24th.  "21" — It's  de  hgueui  among 
the  Ins  who  are  Out  to  knock  the  food  here,  but  these 
rigueurers  are  wrong.  From  such  top-of-the-menu  things 
as  fresh  plump  lumps  of  crabmeat  covered  with  piquant 
Russian  dressing,  to  worthy  chicken  a  la  king  and| 
authentic  Roquefort,  its  New  York  cuisine  makes  "con- 
tinental" intercontinental.  And  it's  the  only  place  in] 
town  that  can  souffle  potatoes. 


La  Cote  Basque 
La  Grenouille 
Le  Cirque 


★     *  * 


Christ  Cella 
The  Coach  House 
The  Four  Seasons  Grill 
Gloucester  House 


II  Nido 
La  Caravelle 
La  Reserve 
La  Tulipe 


Le  Chantilly 
Le  Cygne 
Le  Lavandou 
Nippon 


The  Quilted  Giraffe 
Quo  Vadis 
Trastevere 
Vienna  '79 


After  Christ  Cella,  the  downhill  momentum  in  New  York 
steakhouses  gathers  speed  until  you  hit  the  pits  at  The 
Palm.  The  Coach  House  is  the  favorite  restaurant  of  New 
York's  food  cognoscenti  when  they  want  to  relax  and 
enjoy.  The  Four  Seasons  Grill  is  where  what's  done  among 
those  who  publish  and  those  who  write  and  those  who 


middleman  do  it,  abetted  by  fine  food,  fine  wine,  high 
ceilings  and  prices.  Heralded  as  first-rate  at  birth  (1979),  La 
Tulipe  is  now  firmly,  consistently  in  the  firmament.  Nip- 
pon is  to  New  York  Japanese  dining  what  Gloucester 
House  is  to  the  city's  fisheries — as  good  as  we  have.  And 
Quo  Vadis  is  a  happy  resurrection. 


Special  Cafe  Luxembourg 

Cafe  Seiyoken 
Carlyle  Restaurant 
John  Clancy's 


Delices  La  Cote  Basque 
La  Recolte 
Le  Steak 
Maurice 


Mortimer's 
Oyster  Bar 
Primavera 
Rainbow  Room 


Serendipity  3 
Soho  Charcuterie 
Tavern  on  the  Green 
Windows  on  the  World 


Cafe  Seiyoken — An  old  factory  has  become  the  first 
Japanese  brasserie.  Primavera — Italian  mellow  finesse 
instead  of  the  usual  gusto.  A  striking  new  Forbes 
Special,  Cafe  Luxembourg  is  a  gleeful  addition  to  that 
rare  specie?,  good  restaurants  near  Lincoln  Center.  In  a 
Deco-cafeteria  setting  you'll  eat  most  imaginative, 
•us  dishes.  The  cooking's  dubbed  New  American 
ind  we  should  be  proud  to  claim  it.  Even  the 
infes,  are  eminently  reasonable.  At  Le  Steak, 


the  sauce  and  salad  dressing  are  the  trip.  Maurice  (at  the 
Parker  Meridien)  and  La  Recolte  (at  the  Intercontinental) 
are  those  rarities — good  hotel  restaurants;  and  best  for 
those  doing  business  at  breakfast,  the  Carlyle  Restaurant 
(not  their  Cafe)  is  the  place.  As  for  John  Clancy's, 
Delices,  Mortimer's,  Oyster  Bar,  Rainbow  Room,  Tavern 
on  the  Green,  Serendipity  3,  Soho  Charcuterie  and 
Windows  on  the  World,  each  has  a  uniqueness  that 
makes  going  there  something  special. 
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TO  THOSE  BIGOTED  BLIGHTERS  UNAPPRECIATIVE  OF  A  FINE  CIGAR 


I  commend  unto  them  these  words  of  Somerset 
Maugham:  "When  I  was  young  and  very  poor,  I 
promised  myself  that  if  I  ever  had  any  money,  I 
would  savour  a  good  cigar  each  day  after  lunch  and 
dinner.  This  is  the  only  resolution  of  my  youth  I  kept 
and  the  only  realized  ambition  which  has  not 
brought  me  some  measure  of  disillusion." 

And  for  those  benighted  restaurants  that  place 
cards  and  stick  up  signs  saying,  "Thank  you  for  not 
smoking  cigars,"  I'd  suggest  they  could  do  far  better 
business  by  replacing  'em  with  the  one  shown  here. 


WHAT'S  WITH  VEGETARIANS? 

What  do  cows  and  lambs  and  all  that  lot  eat?  Only       So  if  you  are  what  you  eat,  so  are  they.  Slices  of  'em 
jreens — in  as  natural  a  form  as  they  exist.  Total  vegetar-    are  pure  veggies,  albeit  of  a  different  texture, 
ans,  right?  Right? 

ALL  MAGAZINES  INSERT  LOOSE  SUBSCRIPTION  CARDS 


ind  all  of  us  periodically  receive  angry  complaints  from 
eaders  who  resent  having  to  pick  them  off  lap,  bed  and 
loor.  But  these  cards  are  such  a  productive  source  of  new 
subscriptions  that  we  publishers,  without  too  much  diffi- 
culty, can  profitably  bear  the  ire  of  those  irked. 

WEALTH  IS  IN 

the  heart  not  in  the  wallet. 


Forbes'  own  brilliant  director  of  circulation  suggested 
that  we  suggest  to  those  complaining  that  they  think  of 
such  cards  not  as  nuisances  but  as  bookmarks — a  thought- 
ful service,  if  you  will,  for  subscribers. 

Who  gets  annoyed  with  a  bookmark? 

BUT  A  FULL  WALLET 

helps  one  to  realize  it. 


BOOKS 


by  Paul 
n  Hendrickson 

Senuiiary 

A  Search^ 


•  Seminary:  A  Search — by  Paul  Hen- 
drickson  (Summit   Books,  $14.95). 

• This  is  a  straightforward,  warmly 
E5H^  human  telling  of  the  life  and  think- 
ing of  one  among  the  multiple  who 
by^auT^  used  to  start  out  on  the  long  climb 
to  priesthood.  Relatively  few  now 
pursue  that  aspiration,  and  after 
eading  Seminary,  one  can  understand  why  that  arduous 
iath  is  far  less  trod  today. 

Ixcerpt:  They  were  more  than  teachers.  They  were  Christ 
igures  in  religious  gowns  and  Mission  Crosses,  and  they 
lominated  our  lives.  At  least  one  strikes  me  with  the 
ame  awe  and  impenetrability  as  he  did  when  I  was 
ixteen  and  taking  third-year  Latin  and  he  was  chalking 
ines  from  Cicero  onto  the  board.  Part  of  the  aura,  I  think, 
ame  from  his  aloofness.  And  because  he  never  took  the 
op  job  at  the  seminary,  but  stayed  number  two,  he  didn't 
\ave  to  make  the  key  decisions  that  would  have  brought 
\im  off  the  mountain.  Maybe  he  liked  the  air  up  there, 
vhich  is  to  say  he  was  aware,  I  think,  of  his  own  legend, 
naybe  even  subtly  promoted  it.  There  wasn't  anything 
old  in  his  distance,  just  a  height  you  couldn't  scale.  His 
rue  gift,  I  think,  was  driving  us  to  things  we  never  knew 
ve  could  do.  It  was  all  of  it  together,  his  talent  and  ego 
nd  self-sacrifice,  pushing  him  forward,  into  our  lives. 


.The 
Stories  of 
Breece 
UJ  Pancake 


foreword  by 
James  Alan  Merteison 

Afterword  l>v 
 John  Casey 


•  The  Stories  of  Breece  D'J  Pan- 
cake—(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $13.50). 
These  are  all  there  are  of  writings  by 
this  talented,  intense,  flawed  young 
man  who  blew  his  brains  out  before 
he  was  27.  He  conveys  the  gritty  hard 
life  and  lives  lived  in  his  West  Virgin- 
ia mountains.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he 
sort  of  telegraphed  what  was  coming:  "If  I  weren't  a  good 
Catholic,  I'd  consider  getting  a  divorce  from  life."  Pancake 
turned  out  to  be  less  tough  than  his  prose  and  the  people 
about  whom  he  wrote  with  such  haunting  brilliance. 

Excerpt:  It  was  years  ago,  on  Decoration  Day,  and  my 
father  and  several  other  men  wore  their  Ike  jackets,  and  I 
was  in  the  band.  We  marched  through  town  to  the  ceme- 
tery in  the  rain;  then  I  watched  the  men  move  sure  and 
stiff  with  each  command,  and  the  timing  between  volleys 
was  on  the  nose;  the  echoes  rang  four  times  above  the 
clatter  of  their  bolt  weapons.  The  rain  smelled  from  the 
tang  of  their  fire,  the  wet  wool  of  our  uniforms.  There  was 
a  pause  and  the  band  director  coughed.  I  stepped  up  to 
play,  a  little  off  tempo,  and  another  kid  across  the  hills 
answered  my  taps.  I  finished  first,  snapped  my  bugle 
back.  When  the  last  tone  seeped  through  to  mist,  it  beat  at 
me,  and  I  could  swear  I  heard  the  stumps  of  Eddie's  arms 
beating  the  coffin  lid  for  us  to  stop. 
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Other  Comments 

Often  comments  by  others  stimulate,  irritate, 
abuse  or  amuse  this  editors  mind.  -MSF 


Freeze  Fraud? 

"Viewing  guides"  [for  The  Day 
After]  are  being  sent  out  by  freeze 
advocates,  a  "nuclear  war  prevention 
kit"  has  been  prepared  (put  me  down 
for  a  half-dozen  of  those!),  and  to 
prove  they  are  really  getting  serious, 
actor  Paul  Newman  has  taped  a  60- 
second  antinuke  commercial. 

With  that  rare,  right  wing  sense  of 
humor  of  his,  William  F.  Buckley  says 
he  plans  to  send  in  for  one  of  the 
"prevention  kits,"  and  that  "if  Mr. 
Newman  doesn't  send  me  an  MX  mis- 
sile, I'm  going  to  report  him  to  the 
postal  service  people  for  fraud." 

— James  Brady,  Advertising  Age 

In  Simplest  Outline 

The  world  is  a  more  complicated 
place  than  the  filmmakers  [of  The 
Day  After]  seem  to  believe,  and  there 
is  also  a  case  for  arming,  rather  than 
disarming.  In  its  broadest,  simplest 
outline,  it  goes  like  this: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  5,000  ICBM 
warheads;  the  U.S.  has  1,054  missile 
silos.  The  Soviet  Union  could  target 
two  ICBM  warheads  to  each  Ameri- 
can silo,  leaving  it  3,000  warheads; 
500  of  these  could  be  used  to  destroy 
American  airfields,  and  another  500 
could  be  used  to  wipe  out  military 
communications  centers.  This  would 
still  leave  the  Soviet  Union  with 
2,000  warheads  with  which  it  could 
erase  our  cities. 

American     Trident  submarines 


would  still  be  at  sea,  but  the  subma- 
rines do  not  have  the  ability  to  fire 
their  missiles  with  the  accuracy  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  the  second-strike 
Soviet  missiles.  If  an  American  Presi- 
dent declined  to  surrender  after  the 
first  Soviet  strike  and  ordered  the  Tri- 
dent submarines  to  launch  their  mis- 
siles, he  would  be  condemning  our 
cities  to  their  deaths.  Soviet  military 
thinkers,  meanwhile,  have  repeatedly 
said  that  the  nation  that  fires  its  mis- 
siles first  will  win  a  nuclear  war. 
Therefore,  the  way  to  prevent  a  nucle- 
ar war  is  to  have  an  arsenal  sufficient- 
ly large  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union 
from  launching  a  first  strike. 

— John  Corry,  New  York  Times 

Heavy  Frost  Descends 

Once,  I  remember,  we  were  bused 
over  to  Sweet  Briar  for  a  reading  by 
Robert  Frost.  The  cranky  old  poet 
came  on  stage  in  high-topped  boots 
and  a  thick  suit  and  an  even  thicker 
shock  of  snow-white  hair.  He  was  in 
the  middle  of  a  poem  called  "Once  by 
the  Pacific"  when  he  stopped  cold, 
peered  out  into  the  semi-darkened 
auditorium,  and  said:  "Someone  is 
knitting.  I've  been  reading  my  poetry 
up  and  down  this  country  for  decades, 
and  I  don't  think  I've  ever  been  so 
insulted  as  I  am  right  now — by  that 
lady  out  there  in  the  fifth  row  who 
would  rather  knit  her  damn  sweater 
than  listen  to  a  poem."  He  pointed 
out  his  innocent  victim  and  every 


"But  I  have  to  say  'Fresh pepper?' 


head  in  the  place  turned.  The  thing 
about  the  incident  that  is  nearly  in 
credible  to  me  is  that  20  minutes  later 
the  damned  old  New  England  cur  had 
us  all  back  in  his  palm. 

— Seminary,  by  Paul  Hendrickson 

Real  Difference 

There  are  some  constructive  things 
the  U.S.  can  do  in  the  face  of  the  present 
Lebanese  and  Israeli  instability.  We 
can  see  to  it  that  our  Israeli  connec- 
tion— equipment,  finances  and  diplo- 
matic and  military  understandings — is 
in  as  good  a  shape  as  it  can  be,  because 
we  are  going  to  be  depending  on  each 
other  a  great  deal  during  the  coming 
disorders.  Fooling  around  with  even- 
handedness  is  all  well  and  good,  but 
when  the  shooting  starts  you  had  bet- 
ter know  the  difference  between  your 
enemies  and  your  friends. 

— Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 


To  eat  is  human;  to  digest, 
divine. 

— Charles  Townsend  Copeland. 

Benton  County  Enterprise,  Ho. 


Lie  Detectors  Lie 

University  of  Minnesota  Professor 
David  Lykken,  author  of  A  Tremor  in 
the  Blood,  says  lie  detector  tests  are 
accurate  only  two-thirds  of  the  time 
and  are  far  more  likely  to  be  unreli- 
able for  a  subject  who  is  telling  the 
truth.  "They  have  no  more  place  in 
the  courts  or  in  business  than  a  psy- 
chic or  tarot  cards,"  he  says.  Poly- 
graph tests  are  generally  not  admissi- 
ble as  evidence  in  federal  courts  or  in 
the  courts  of  25  states. 

— Time 


Watt's  Out 

"I  noticed  in  the  unemployment 
line  today  a  black,  a  woman,  two  Jews 
and  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

—Johnny  Carson,  on  the  Tonight 
Show  after  James  Watt's  resignation 

More  Fat,  More  Friends 

Liz  Taylor  has  lived  her  fans'  fanta- 
sies while  they  stayed  home  with  the 
kids.  Following  her  life  has  been  like 
following  the  bouncing  ball:  beds, 
hospitals  and  jewelry.  Also,  she  set 
the  standard  of  beauty  as  we  know  it, 
and  then,  God  love  her,  she  got  fat. 
There  isn't  a  woman  who  can't  identi- 
fy with  that. 

— author  Kitty  Kelley,  in  W 
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The  genius 
of  Team  Xerox. 


By  itself,  the  Xerox  8010  professional  workstation 
is  a  computer  of  dazzling  capabilities— in  graphics, 
information  processing  and  document  preparation. 

^       But  its  also  the  key  ele- 

"Ts3m  XGrcsc ment  *n  ^am  xerox, a  w>de 

array  of  computers,  main- 


frames, printers,  mail  and  file  services,  facsimile  ter- 
minals, communicating  Memorywriters,  other 
networks  and,  of  course,  other  8010s,  all  on  an 
Ethernet  network.  It  also  provides  3270  and  TTY 
emulation. 

Its  full  17"  bit-mapped  screen  lets  you  view  two 
full  pages  at  once.  Its  the  only  workstation  that  lets 
you  create  documents  in  more  than  a  dozen  lan- 
guages, among  them  Russian  and  Japanese,  includ- 
ing Kanji. 

While  other  workstations  may  use  Xerox  innova- 
tions like  the  mouse,  icons,  windows,  property 


sheets  and  combined  text  and  graphics,  the  8010 
simply  does  more  with  them.  For  example,  the  8010s 
extensive  software  is  fully  integrated,  to  allow  you  to 
work  with  text  and  graphics  simultaneously,  without 
the  need  for  separate  programs. 

For  more  information  call  800-527-1922  (in  Texas, 
800-422-0152),  or  send  in  the  coupon.  Or  ask  anyone 
who's  ever  used  the  8010. 

Xerox  Corp.,  Box  470065,  Dallas,  Texas  75247. 

□  Please  have  a  sales  representative  contact  me. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name  Title  

Company 
Address— 
State  


Zip. 


_City_ 
Phone_ 


XEROX®  and  801(1®  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION 
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J&H  thinks 
good  products  need 
protection  from 
a  bad  reputation. 

What  do  you  think? 


If  you  think  your  company  and  its  products 
could  be  affected  adversely  by  incidents  beyond  your 
control,  take  a  look  at  the  J&H  approach  to  the 
problem. 

Our  Product  Integrity  /Product  Protection 
programs  can  cover  you  in  a  variety  of  ways  that  offer 
wide-ranging  protection. 

For  incidents  involving  intentional  contamination 
or  other  malicious  acts,  our  programs  provide  vital 
"loss  of  profits"  and  related  expenses,  as  well  as 
products  recall  coverage.  Additionally,  coverages  are 
available  for  problems  relating  to  latent  product  defects 
and  fearful  public  reaction  based  on  rumored  incidents. 

The  Product  Integrity  concept  was  originated  by 
J&H  for  the  food  industry  and  served  as  the  catalyst 
for  programs  now  available  to  any  industry. 

We'd  like  to  talk  with  you  about  this. 

Johnson  Higgins 

We  answer  only  to  you. 
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Fact  and  Comment  II 

By  M.S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Deputy  Editor-in-Chief 


RIGHT  STUFF  FOR  '84 


President  Reagan's  State  of  the  Union  message  next 
month  presents  him  with  an  opportunity  to  set  the  themes 
not  only  for  his  reelection  campaign,  but  for  his  second 
term  as  well. 

As  he  did  in  the  1980  contest,  the  President  should 
stress  both  the  economy  and  a  strong  defense.  While 
patting  his  Administration  on  the  back  for  what  has  been 
accomplished,  he  should  also  make  new  proposals  that 
will  excite  people  about  the  next  four  years. 

Some  suggestions:  another  tax  reduction  combined  with 
some  variant  of  the  flat  tax.  Economists  will  howl  about 
reducing  tax  rates  and  sophisticates  will  pooh-pooh  flat- 
tax  possibilities.  But  incentives  to  be  more  productive  and 
a  simple  tax  code  both  have  a  powerful,  growing  appeal, 
and  the  latter  can  be  done  without  much  tinkering  with 
interest  and  charitable  deductions. 


The  President  should  also  ask  for  a  "line-item  veto" 
authority,  which  would  allow  him  to  reject  congressionally 
passed  spending  levels  for  individual  programs.  (Congress 
now  packages  many  programs  into  a  handful  of  appropri- 
ations bills.)  Most  state  governors  have  that  authority. 

A  line-item  veto  may  require  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, but  the  idea  would  help  counter  the  hue  and  cry  the 
Democrats  (Herbert  Hoover  would  never  believe  this)  will 
raise  next  year  about  the  deficit. 

On  defense,  the  President  should  adopt  various  ideas  for 
better  managing  the  Pentagon  (see  one  of  them  below).  We 
need  a  strong  defense  but  voters  are  very  uneasy  about  the 
way  our  rearmament  has  been  (mis)managed. 

Such  themes  would  give  the  President  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  the  high  ground  necessary  for  burying  their 
opponents  in  an  electoral  landslide. 


GIVE  CREEPING  CAPITALISM  A  CHANCE 


Iowa  Republican  Senator  Charles  Grassley  has  intro- 
duced a  badly  needed  piece  of  legislation  concerning  Pen- 
tagon procurement  practices. 

His  proposal,  dubbed  the  "creeping  capitalism"  bill, 
would  require  the  Defense  Department  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  defense  contracts  that  are  advertised  for 
competitive  bidding  by  5%  each  year  until  70%  of  all 
funds  are  competitively  bid.  Today,  only  6%  of  defense 
contract  dollars  are  spent  competitively,  primarily  for 

INTEREST ING 

A  technical  change  in  the  way  in  which  the  Treasury 
Department  sells  bonds  could  save  Uncle  Sam  billions  of 
dollars  in  interest  charges  in  coming  years. 

Washington  has  been  selling  a  considerable  amount  of 
long-term  debt  at  high  rates  of  interest,  up  to  15%%. 
Corporations  have  also  been  issuing  bonds  with  juicy 
yields,  but  they  have  an  advantage  that  our  government 
does  not. 

Assuming  interest  rates  go  down,  companies  can  re- 
deem or  "call  in"  this  high-cost  debt  before  the  bond 
matures,  usually  10  years  after  the  bond  was  issued.  For 
example,  say  you  bought  a  30-year  corporate  bond  with  a 


paper  clips  and  the  like.  Most  contracts  are  negotiated 
with  individual  suppliers.  That's  a  prime  reason  why  we 
read  about  those  $1,000  screwdrivers. 

"The  bill  will  immediately  establish  a  new  direction 
and  a  new  way  of  thinking,"  notes  Representative  James 
Courter  (R-N.J.),  a  House  sponsor  and  chairman  of  the 
Military  Reform  Caucus. 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  should  turn  the  tables  on 
Pentagon  critics  by  embracing  such  legislation. 

MONEY  SAVER 

15%  coupon.  If  rates  have  come  down  when  the  "call 
protection"  period  has  expired,  the  issuer  could  redeem 
the  bond  and  finance  it  with  new  debt  at  lower  interest 
rates.  That's  too  bad  for  investors,  but  it  does  save  on 
interest  for  the  issuer. 

However,  most  U.S.  government  bonds  can't  be  called  in 
before  maturity,  no  matter  how  low  interest  rates  may  go. 
The  earliest  a  30-year  issue  can  be  redeemed  is  only  5  years 
before  maturity.  Issuing  Treasury  bonds  that  permit  early 
redemption  would  little  change  the  interest  rate  Uncle 
Sam  must  pay  and  taxpayers  would  reap  significant  sav- 
ings if  rates  ever  dropped. 
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Why  Accountemps 
specialized  personnel 
outperform 
other  temporaries. 


They're  slightly 
owr-qualmed. 

a 

JL  JLccountemps  employees  are  specialists.  This 
means  they  require  little  or  no  orientation.  They  get  right  to 
work  and  finish  the  job  right  the  first  time. 

Ask  for  a  bookkeeper,  and  we'll  send  you  a  highly  quali- 
fied one.  Ask  for  several  accountants,  and  you'll  get  the  best  for 
your  purpose.  Ask  for  six  auditors,  and  you'll  have  thoroughly 
trained  professionals.  Ask  for  enough  data  processors  to  do  a 
crash  program,  and  you'll  have  them  too. 

For  a  day,  a  week,  a  month  or  longer. 

Call  any  one  of  80  offices  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Great  Britain.  We'll  have  one  or  more  slightly  over-qualified 
specialists  at  vour  place  of  business — immediately  tommmmmimmmmn 

accountemps 


Rent  an  Expert 


SM 


*  1983  Robert  Half  International  Inc  All  offices  independent!)  owned  and  operand 


What's  Ahead  for  Business 


No  worrisome 
wage  inflation 
lies  ahead 


REASONABLE  EXPECTATIONS 

Those  who  expect  inflation  to  pick  up  again  aren't  getting  much 
help  from  wage  costs.  Even  some  of  the  "worst  case"  speculations 
about  wage  trends  next  year  seem  reassuring.  Estimates  of  average 
hourly  wage  increases  for  1984  from  The  Conference  Board,  for  exam- 
ple, ranged  no  higher  than  6.5%.  (The  low  estimate  was  3%.) 
This  relative  wage  restraint  won't  be  achieved  painlessly.  The  pro- 
longed and  somewhat  violent  dispute  at  Greyhound  Corp.  shows  how 
wage  confrontations  can  take  a  nasty  turn.  But  circumstances  are 
against  the  strikers — just  as  they  are  against  airline  employees  who 
resist  giveups.  Deregulation  of  transportation  has  done  away  with  the 
rules  that  protected  both  labor  and  management  against  competition. 

Labor  stress  is  endemic  within  the  transportation  sector  these  days, 
however,  and  it's  easy  to  make  too  much  of  it.  "Transportation 
workers,"  reminds  Stephen  Roach,  senior  economist  at  Morgan  Stan- 
ley, "amount  to  only  5%  of  nonfarm  labor." 


Pressure  will 
remain  heavy 
on  both  sides 


But  adding  to  the  heat  at  bargaining  tables  everywhere  is  the  fact 
that  the  recovery  is  in  its  second  year.  "Many  workers  think  they  can 
now  expect  decent  wage  settlements,"  notes  Martin  Mauro,  senior 
economist  at  Merrill  Lynch  Economics,  "but  companies  are  still 
looking  for  ways  to  cut  costs — still  looking  for  givebacks." 

The  pressure  is  heavy  on  both  sides  of  the  table,  but  managements 
won't  be  as  quick  to  give  in  as  they  often  were  in  the  past;  competition 
won't  let  them  be.  "Business  will  still  have  idle  capacity  restraining 
price  increases  which  would  result  in  loss  of  market  share,"  says 
Robert  Neylan,  vice  president  of  employee  relations  at  Gould  Inc. 
"The  hesitation  will  be  translated  into  hesitation  about  accepting  cost 
increases,  including  wages,  which  cannot  be  recovered." 


Danger! 
Statistical  quirk 
ahead 


The  economy,  meanwhile,  continues  to  grow  stronger  but  not  at  a 
rate  that  threatens  new  inflationary  pressures.  In  Washington,  where 
economics  and  politics  meet,  there  has  lately  been  a  feeling  in  some 
disinterested  quarters  that  the  number  of  unemployed  may  be  some- 
what larger  than  reported.  This  could  lead  to  new  demands  that  the 
government  "do  something"  about  unemployment.  But  there  is  less 
here  than  meets  the  eye. 

Unemployment  figures  are  the  result  of  monthly  surveys  of  some 
60,000  households.  Experts  comparing  the  latest  unemployment  rate 
(8.8%  of  the  work  force)  with  another  series  that  looks  at  how  many 
people  have  been  taken  on  at  200,000  of  the  nation's  work  places  are 
beginning  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  statistical  quirk  at  work.  They 
believe  the  household  survey  overstated  the  unemployed  for  a  time 
and  is  now  overcorrecting  downward.  The  result  just  might  be  another 
overcorrection  in  early  1984  that  shows  unemployment  rising  again.  It 
will  (again)  be  just  that,  a  statistical  quirk. 

The  overall  signs  continue  to  point  to  a  slow  and  intermittent,  but 
strong,  recovery  with  no  signs  of  inflationary  buildup. 
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The  Forbes  Index 


Forbes  Index 


160 


150- 


130  /    \  -f-  

100- 


Controlled  growth.  With  a  1.2%  increase  in  the  latest 
reporting  period,  the  Forbes  Index  indicates  that  the  econ- 
omy is  moving  ahead  but  not  overheating.  The  biggest 
month-to-month  gains  came  in  personal  income  and  re- 
tail sales,  up  1.2%  and  1.1%,  respectively.  Will  the  holi- 
day season  at  the  checkout  counter  be  as  strong  as  some 
experts  are  expecting?  While  retail  sales  were  10.2%  high- 
er than  a  year  ago,  personal  income  is  up  only  8.9%.  For  a 


blockbuster  Christmas,  that  means  consumers  must  ei- 
ther dip  into  savings  or  take  on  more  debt. 

While  a  strong  recovery  in  capital  goods  has  yet  to 
materialize,  industrial  production  rose  an  encouraging 
0.8%  from  the  previous  month.  An  advance  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index  of  less  than  0.3%,  meanwhile,  trans- 
lates into  a  3.2%  annualized  rate  of  inflation.  But  there  is 
bad  news,  too:  a  2.6%  gain  in  new  unemployment  claims. 


The  Forbes  Index  Components 


The  FORBES  Index  is  a  measure  of  U.S.  economic  activity 
composed  of  eight  equally  weighted  elements:  Total  in- 
dustrial production,  new  claims  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation, the  cost  of  services  relative  to  all  consumer 
prices,  the  level  of  new  orders  for  durable  goods  com- 
pared with  manufacturers'  inventories,  total  retail  sales, 
new  housing  starts,  personal  income,  total  consumer 
installment  credit. 

To  measure  these  eight  elements,  FORBES  monitors  ten 
series  of  U.S.  government  data.  The  last  14  months'  data 
for  each  series  is  presented  at  right. 
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ENGINEERED 
FOR  TOTAL  RESPONSE 


PONTIAC6000 


"Total  response"  may  be  an  engineering  "buzz"  word  to 
many  people,  but  every  driver  can  appreciate  what  it  means 
when  test-driving  the  1984  Pontiac  6000. 

Total  response  is  balanced  performance,  and  ifs  the  very  essence 
of  the  new  Pontiac  6000.  In  the  Pontiac  6000,  total  response 
means  controlled  ride  motions  without  harshness,  while  maintaining 
minimal  lean  in  hard  cornering.  It  means  power  rack  and  pinion 
steering  for  excellent  road  feel  and  quick  response  time  in  everything 
from  parking  maneuvers  to  sweeping  mountain  bends. 

And  it  means  an  electronically  fuel-injected  engine  that  delivers 
genuine  operating  efficiency*  while  providing  enough 
punch  to  skillfully  merge  onto  a  freeway. 

The  totally  responsive  Pontiac  6000.  One  of  the  most  distinctive  and 
technically  advanced  front-wheel-drive  cars  built  in  America.  Drive  one 
today,  and  see  for  yourself  what  totally  responsive  really  means. 


'Pontiac  6000  offers  an  EPA  EST  MPG  of  &j)  and  a  highway  estimate  of  39.  Use  estimated  MPG  for 
comparisons.  Your  mileage  may  differ  depending  on  speed,  distance,  weather.  Actual  highway  mileage 
lower.  Some  Ponfiacs  are  equipped  with  engines  produced  by  other  GM  divisions,  subsidiaries  or 
affiliated  companies  worldwide.  See  your  Pontiac  dealer  for  details. 


GM 
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All  over  the  world,  one  nai 
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A  little  over  a  decade  ago, 
McCormack  &  Dodge  was  a  one- 
package  software  company  in 
Massachusetts.  That  one  package, 
however,  was  years  ahead  of  its  time. 
And  our  company  began  to  grow. 
Today  we're  a  world  software  leader. 


With  more  international  offices  than 
some  of  the  biggest  international  corp 
rations.  As  for  our  software  (now  man 
packages  instead  of  one),  it's  still  year 
ahead  of  its  time.  While  most  software 
companies  are  still  talking  about  suet 
features  as  borderless  query  and 


McCormack  &  Dodge  Corporation,  1225  Worcester  Road.  Natick,  MA  01760.  Sales  ai 


:ans  tomorrow's  software  today 
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Amsterdam 


Port-of-Spain 


Attn* 


New  York 


3uenos  Aires 


Harare 


Bogota 


Manila 


teractive  PC  link,  we  routinely  offer 
em  as  finished  products. 
There's  a  world  of  difference  be- 
'een  today's  software  tomorrow  and 
morrow's  software  today.  Because 
3  offer  the  latter,  there's  a  world  of 
^mand  for  McCormack  &  Dodge. 

ort  offices  throughout  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Australia  and  Africa, 
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Natick,  Mass. 


□  General  Ledger  □  Payroll/Personnel 

|     □  Accounts  Payable  □  Purchase  Order  Management  | 

□  Fixed  Asset  Accounting    □  Capital  Project  Analysis 


I  1-800-343-0325 

I  
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*  Telex  174002 


McCormack  &  Dodge 

nn  a  company  of 

If  MM  The  Dun  &Bradsireet  Corporation 
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Forget  the  ground  floor.  In  leveraged 
buyouts  everyone  wants  to  get  in  on  the 
mezzanine.  Lots  of  action  there. 


Where  the  smart 
money  wants  to  go 


porations.  And  there's  the  fact — well 
expressed  by  Forbes  columnist  Tom 
Murphy  (Oct.  24) — that  a  lot  of  the 
LBOs  are  just  being  fattened  up  for  a 
run  at  the  new  issues  market.  But 
follow  the  money — and  there's  plenty 
of  money  in  this  business — and  you 
discover  what  Wall  Street  cheerfully 


By  Priscilla  S.  Meyer 
and  Robert  McGougb 


Ever  wonder  why  there  are  so 
many  leveraged  buyouts  these 
days?  Sure,  a  lot  of  businesses 
are  better  run  independently  by  own- 
er-managers than  by  giant  public  cor- 


Selling  a  piece  of  the  pie 

Since  1978  these  16  corporate  divisions  have 
been  acquired  through  leveraged  buyouts. 

Original  owner 

Division 
sold 

Buyout 
originator 

Price 
(millions) 

AMF 

Harley-Davidson 

management 

$  75 

Allied 

Converse 

management 

100 

Anchor  Hocking 

Anchor  Glass  Container 

Wesray 

65 

Beatrice  Foods 

All-American  Bottling 

Forstmann  Little 

105 

Bendix 

American  Forest  Products 

Kohlberg,  Kravis 

435 

Continental  Group 

Teepak 

Hillside  Capital 

105 

Dart  &  Kraft 

Thatcher  Glass 

Domimck  Intl 

140 

Diamond  Intl 

Heekm  Can 

Wesray 

80 

FMC 

PT  Components 

Kohlberg,  Kravis 

125 

Foremost-McKesson 

Foremost  Dairies 

management 

65 

Gulf  &  Western 

New  Jersey  Zinc 

management 

50 

Gulf  &  Western 

Consolidated  Cigar 

management 

120 

National  Steel 

Weirton  Steel 

employees  and  Lazard  Freres 

385 

Owens-Illinois 

Lily-Tulip 

Kohlberg,  Kravis 

150 

RCA 

Gibson  Greetings 

Wesray 

80 

Revlon 

Alford  Industries 

Bear,  Stearns 

75 

calls  "mezzanine  financing." 

The  mezzanine  may  not  be  the 
ground  floor,  but  in  some  senses  it's 
an  even  better  place  to  get  in  on  the 
leveraged  buyout  game.  To  under- 
stand what  the  mezzanine  is,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  how  these 
deals  are  structured.  On  the  ground 
floor,  of  course,  is  the  manager  of  the 
company.  He  gets  a  nice  chunk  of  the 
equity,  paid  for  mostly  with  the  prom- 
ise of  hard  work.  On  the  second  floor 
are  the  bankers  and  insurance  compa- 
nies that  lend  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  leveraged  buyout. 

There's  something  for  the  people  on 
every  level.  The  chap  on  the  ground 
floor  gets  a  chance  to  be  his  own  boss 
and  to  get  rich.  The  second-floor  lend- 
ers, meanwhile,  charge  interest  rates 
that  are  up  to  3  percentage  points  over 
prime.  They  also  benefit  from  "point" 
equivalents,  upfront  charges,  prepay- 
ment penalties  and  equity  options. 
The  security,  what's  more,  isn't  deep 
gas  or  Third  World  dreams,  but  plain 
old  corporate  assets — stuff  a  creditor 
can  actually  touch. 

Most  LBOs,  however,  need  some- 
thing else  to  make  them  go.  That's 
where  the  mezzanine  comes  in.  Cor- 
porate managers,  the  guys  on  the 
ground  floor,  typically  make  token 
capital  contributions.  They  kick  in 
perhaps  $2  million  in  a  $180  million 
deal,  a  mere  1%.  But  the  banks  and 
insurance  companies  want  more  than 
$2  million  in  protection;  they  want 
$30  million,  say.  So,  more  equity  is 
needed — the  so-called  mezzanine  lev- 
el. It  is  usually  senior  to  the  tiny  slice 
of  management  equity  and  takes  the 
form  either  of  preferred  stock  or  sub- 
ordinated debt. 

Mezzanine  lenders  are  nominally 
investment  bankers.  But  the  real 
money  comes  from  wealthy  inves- 
tors, venture  capital  pools  or  pension 
funds.'  They  usually  wind  up  with  be- 
tween 20%  and  70%  of  total  equity — 
which  they  hope  to  be  able  to  sell  off 
later  to  the  public. 

As  long  as  speculators  have  an  appe- 
tite for  new  issues — even  new  issues 
of  old  businesses — the  profits  on  the 
mezzanine  can  be  fat  indeed.  William 
Simon's  $66  million  killing  in  Gibson 
Greetings  shows  the  potential  in 
LBOs.  "It's  got  to  the  point,"  says  an 
investment  banker,  "that  if  a  guy 
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walks  in  here  with  $2  million  want- 
ing some  ground-level  equity  in  an 
LBO,  I  tell  him  to  go  away.  I  don't 
need  him.  There's  plenty  of  money 
walking  around." 

What's  appealing  about  LBOs  is 
that  they  don't  require  fancy  products 
or  brilliant  growth  prospects.  "We're 
after  dull  and  ugly  companies,"  ex- 
plains Gilbert  Butler,  a  former  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  vice  president  who  now 
heads  Butler  Capital  Corp.  His  pride 
and  joy  is  Hygiene  Industries,  the  na- 
tion's largest  shower-curtain  maker, 
which  Butler  Capital  helped  buy  from 
Nabisco  in  1982. 

This  was  a  $28.5  million  deal,  ar- 
ranged by  First  Boston.  Butler  pro- 
vided $7  million  in  mezzanine  fi- 
nance, in  return  for  preferred  stock 
and  subordinated  debt.  Along  with 
that  comes  roughly  30%  of  the  com- 
pany's equity.  But  Butler  gets  even 
more.  He  earns  a  juicy  1 7%  annually 
on  his  money  and  has  three  attractive 
options:  He  can  sell  his  Hygiene 
shares  to  the  public,  to  management 
or  to  an  outside  investor. 

No  wonder  everyone  now  wants  to 
do  mezzanine  financing.  A  client  of 
Kohlberg,  Kravis,  Roberts  &  Co.,  a 
New  York  firm,  for  example,  claims 
to  have  earned  a  700%  return  on  the 
buyout  and  subsequent  public  offer- 
ing of  Norris  Industries.  Kohlberg, 
Kravis  now  is  raising  $1  billion  to  do 
even  more  LBO  deals,  and  much  of 
that  money,  no  doubt,  will  be  put  into 
mezzanine  financing.  Merrill  Lynch, 
meanwhile,  is  in  the  mezzanine  busi- 
ness, as  is  Citicorp;  Morgan  Stanley  is 
about  to  enter.  Narragansett  Capital, 
a  $113  million  closed-end  fund  that 
trades  over-the-counter,  also  provides 
capital  for  leveraged  buyouts.  Over 
the  past  two  years,  share  prices  have 
gone  up  140%. 

It's  the  old  story.  The  profit  poten- 
tial of  leveraged  buyouts  is  so  good 
that  the  dollars  are  starting  to  chase 
the  deals.  There  are  already  telltale 
signs  of  trouble.  Houdaille  Industries, 
for  example,  the  Fort  Lauderdale - 
based  machinery  company  that  was 
bought  out  in  1979  in  a  transaction 
handled  by  Kohlberg,  Kravis,  is  re- 
portedly having  difficulty  earning 
enough  money  to  justify  a  return  to 
the  public  market.  Then  there  is  Bren- 
tano's.  In  1981  managers  bought  this 
bookstore  chain  from  Macmillan. 
Within  a  year  Brentano's  filed  for  pro- 
tection from  its  creditors. 

So  the  leveraged  buyout  phenom- 
enon looks  like  it  will  go  to  extremes. 
It  always  happens  that  way  in  mar- 
kets. So  far,  a  lot  of  money  has  been 
made  in  LBOs.  In  the  end  a  lot  of 
money  will  be  lost.  ■ 


Selling  the  whole  pie 

Since  1978  these  20  corporations  have  been 
acquired  through  leveraged  buyouts. 

Company/  business 

Buyout 
originator 

Price 
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Beverage  Managenient/.so/i'  drinks 

Forstmann  Little 

100 

Cannon  N\.i\\s/  household  textiles 

Pacific  Holding 

405 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  of  Miami/so/?  drinks 

investors 

155 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  of  NY/soft  drinks 

Gibbons  Green 

220 

Congoleum//7oo>'  coverings 

First  Boston 

460 

Dan  River/ textiles 

Kelso  &  Co 

150 

Dentsply  \s\t\Idental,  optical  equip 

Kelso  &  Co 

115 

Dillingham///?*^'//////*?,  constr,  energy 

Kohlberg,  Kravis 

350 

fLmpite/ litjuefied petroleum  gas  distr 

Allen  &  Co 

115 

Fred  M.eyer//oot/  retailer,  distributor 

Kohlberg,  Kravis 

425 

Mariey /cooling  towers 

Kohlberg,  Kravis 

330 

NI  \x\&sf  building  products 

Kohlberg,  Kravis 

420 

Purex  Iwls/boiisehold  cleaning  prods 

Gibbons,  Green 

Questor/ infant  feeding,  seating  equip 

DW  Lufkin 

135 

Raymond  Intly 1  engineering,  constr 

Kelso  &  Co 

155 

Reeves  Brothers/fevti/e  mfr 

Bankers  Trust 

165 

Reliance  Group  Holdings////?  sves 

Saul  Steinberg 

535 

Sign  ode  /strapping  sys  fastener 

Merrill  Lynch 

430 

Williamhouse-RegencyAvrt//o//t'n 

Carl  Marks  &  Co 

115 

In  London  s financial  markets,  the  panic  is 
beginning.  Fixed  brokerage  commissions 
are  going  and . . . 


The  colonials 
are  coming 


By  Marcia  Berss 

Deja  vu:  The  stock  exchange 
abolishes  the  fixed  commis- 
sion. Brokers  wail  that  the  in- 
creased competition  will  force  them 
to  merge  or  fold.  Research  analysts 
financed  by  fixed  commissions  worry 
about  what  will  support  their  activi- 


ties. Everyone  says  that  the  firms 
with  the  deepest  pockets  will  domi- 
nate the  marketplace. 

It's  not  1975  in  New  York  but  1983 
in  London,  and  the  British  brokers  are 
sweating.  The  deepest  pockets  belong 
to  the  Yanks,  and  they  just  might 
overrun  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
and  turn  the  corner  of  Throgmorton 
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and  Old  Broad  into  a  branch  office  of 
Wall  Street. 

The  Brits  have  reason  for  concern. 
The  London  Stock  Exchange  (second 
only  to  the  U.S.  markets  in  terms  of 
number  of  companies  traded)  bowed 
to  government  demands  in  October 
and  agreed  to  fully  negotiate  commis- 
sions by  1986.  Wall  Street  had  grown 
fat,  of  course,  under  negotiated  com- 
missions, but  first  there  was  suffering 
and  death.  Only  the  strongest  and  best 
survived.  And  that's  why  London  is 
worried:  Compared  with  U.S.  brokers, 
London's  brokerage  houses  are  sorely 
undercapitalized,  making  them  ripe 
for  plucking  by  Americans. 

KJeinwort,  Benson,  Lons 
dale,  for  example,  is  Lon- 
don's biggest  merchant 
bank  and  has  a  net  worth 
of  about  $260  million; 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  has 
four  times  that  amount 
just  in  cash  on  hand.  Ak- 
royd  &.  Smithers,  one  of 
the  leading  marketmakers 
on  the  exchange,  has 
shareholder's  equity  of 
about  $75  million,  which 
makes  it  about  half  as  big 
as  a  midsize  New  York 
firm  like  Donaldson,  Luf- 
kin  &  Jenrette.  "These 
changes  are  bound  to  lead 
to  acquisitions  by  U.S. 
and  Japanese  firms  that 
have  a  much  higher  cap- 
italization than  our  own," 
complains  Martin  Ja- 
comb,  vice  chairman  of 
Klemwort,  Benson. 

American  knowhow  is 
the  big  worry.  In  London 
the  role  of  stockbroker 
and  marketmaker  is  sepa- 
rate. The  broker  acts  as 
agent  for  the  investor  and 
cannot  buy  and  sell  for  his  own  ac- 
count; the  jobber,  or  marketmaker, 
deals  only  with  the  broker,  acting  as 
principal.  British  money  men  feel  the 
fixed  commission  structure  is  inextri- 
cably linked  with  this  "single  capac- 
ity" system,  and  when  one  goes,  so 
will  the  other.  As  commissions  fall, 
the  brokers  will  want  to  match  buyer 
and  seller  themselves  to  make  up  lost 
revenues,  and  marketmakers  will 
want  to  deal  directly  with  investors; 
Jacomb  of  Kleinwort  thinks  that  will 
happen  within  18  months.  All  that 
takes  a  lot  more  money  than  single- 
capacity  brokerage,  and  a  lot  more 
skill  as  well.  For  example,  the  British 
government  is  selling  back  to  the  pub- 
lic many  enterprises  that  were  nation- 
alized by  the  former  socialist  govern- 
ments. There  is  big  money  in  han- 


dling deals  like  these,  but  they  also 
require  capital  and  specialized  skills. 
Morgan  Stanley  was  recently  named 
adviser  to  government-owned  British 
Telecom  on  its  sale  of  stock  in  the 
U.S.  That  made  a  lot  of  Wall  Street 
mouths  water. 

When  fixed  commissions  ended, 
Wall  Street  ceased  being  a  gentle- 
man's preserve  and  became  a  meritoc- 
racy of  brains  and  daring.  London 
looks  as  if  it's  going  the  same  way.  If  it 
does,  it  could  be  a  formidable  com- 
petitor for  Wall  Street.  Especially  so 
as  financial  markets  become  increas- 
ingly international. 


The  U.S.  markets,  for  all  their  big- 
ness, aren't  that  international.  Only 
3%  of  the  companies  traded  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  are  for- 
eign, vs.  15%  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange.  Of  the  44  foreign  compa- 
nies traded  on  the  Big  Board,  nearly 
half  are  Canadian.  That  leaves  a  lot  of 
the  world  left  for  investing.  Roy 
Smith,  who  runs  the  London  office  of 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  notes,  "Inves- 
tors look  at  a  certain  industry  and  are 
starting  to  ask,  'What  is  the  best  com- 
pany in  the  world  at  the  best  price  in 
the  world?'  " 

So,  if  the  Americans  invade  The 
City,  London's  financial  district,  it 
will  be  as  much  for  defensive  reasons 
as  for  offensive.  Nor  will  the  invasion 
come  cheap.  In  June  1982  Security 
Pacific  Corp.,  the  holding  company 


for  the  big  California  bank,  bought  a 
30%  stake  (the  current  maximum 
permitted  by  a  nonmember  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange)  in  Hoare  Go- 
vett,  a  leading  British  broker.  It  paid 
about  $14  million,  or  4  times  book 
value.  When  Citicorp  bought  a  simi- 
lar stake  in  broker  Vickers  da  Costa 
last  month,  the  price  had  jumped  to  9 
times  book.  Bank  of  America  has  an- 
nounced it  is  shopping  and  the  prices 
may  rise  still  higher.  "Right  now, 
many  firms  are  resisting  what  look 
like  very  opportunistic  offers  from  the 
Americans,"  reports  Kleinwort's  Ja- 
comb. Michael  Cook,  who  runs  inter- 
national trading  for  jobber  Akroyd  & 
Smithers,  puts  it  more  bluntly.  He 
says  of  the  American 
buyouts:  "I  don't  think 
these  people  know  what 
they're  buying." 

Brokerage  houses  like 
Goldman,  Sachs,  unlike  a 
bank  like  Citicorp  or  Se- 
curity Pacific,  have  the 
basic  framework  in  the  se- 
curities business,  so 
they're  not  buying  firms, 
they're  buying  people. 
Merrill  Lynch  is  lassoing 
research  analysts  to  build 
its  international  reputa- 
tion and  woo  internation- 
al investors.  Others  are 
going  after  the  dealers. 
"We've  lost  good  staff  to 
American  firms  that  are 
bidding  up  the  prices  for 
dealers,"  says  Cook  of  Ak- 
royd. A  quality  trader  who 
made  $60,000  a  year  for  a 
London  house  may  now 
be  offered  twice  that  by  a 
U.S.  firm,  which  needs 
the  local's  contacts  and 
expertise  on  the  foreign 
markets,  he  reports. 
That's  good  news  for  ambitious  young 
Brits.  Says  Cook:  "Now  we're  forced 
to  look  not  only  after  the  top  man,  but 
the  younger  guys  as  well.  We  don't 
want  to  become  just  a  training  ground 
for  the  American  competition." 

The  Bank  of  England,  which  closely 
oversees  The  City,  doesn't  like  what 
is  going  on  for  its  own  reasons.  It  fears 
massive  foreign  participation  in  the 
British  bond  market  could  lead  to 
wide  interest  rates  swings  and  make  it 
harder  for  the  Old  Lady  of  Threadnee- 
dle  Street  to  regulate  things. 

In  the  end,  one  suspects,  the  British 
will  survive  and  more  than  hold  their 
own  in  a  more  competitive  environ- 
ment and  that  some  of  the  eager  colo- 
nials may  get  badly  burned.  This  na- 
tion of  shopkeepers  may  have  gone 
soft,  but  it  hasn't  gone  stupid.  ■ 
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Here's  a  corner  of  the  energy  business  that 
isn 't  lagging:  Motorists  are  increasing  their 
use  of  propane  at  the  rate  of  15%  per  year. 


Move  over, 
gasoline 


By  Carol  E.  Curtis 


W.  ith  oil  prices  falling  and  de- 
mand off,  there  is  little  cause 
for  joy  in  the  energy  business 
these  days.  Unless,  of  course,  you  hap- 
pen to  be  selling  propane. 

Propane?  It  is  a  gaseous  by-product 
of  oil  refineries  and  natural  gas  pro- 
cessing— and  also  an  excellent  motor 
fuel.  "The  amount  of  propane  that 
could  be  consumed  as  motor  fuel  in 
this  country  is  just  tremendous,"  says 
Rick  Haun,  director  of  Purvin  & 
Gertz,  Inc.,  a  Dallas,  Tex. -based  ener- 


gy consulting  firm. 

Why  is  Haun  so  enthusiastic?  In  a 
word,  price.  Propane  as  motor  fuel 
always  carried  a  slight  price  advan- 
tage over  gasoline  but  not  enough  to 
encourage  the  costly  engine  modifica- 
tions needed  to  burn  it.  But  by  the  late 
1970s,  when  gasoline  had  soared  to 
over  $1  a  gallon,  propane,  at  up  to  50 
cents  a  gallon  less,  began  to  look  at- 
tractive to  fleet  operators  and  other 
heavy  gasoline  users. 

In  the  early  1980s,  when  gasoline 
hit  $1.23,  many  of  them  decided  to 
take  the  plunge  and  convert. 


Now,  with  propane  selling  for 
about  80  cents  a  gallon,  vs.  an  average 
for  gasoline  of  about  $1.10,  the  pro- 
pane motor  fuel  industry  is  growing  at 
an  annual  average  of  15%.  Already  at 
about  $1.2  billion,  the  industry  could 
hit  $2  billion  by  the  late  1980s.  Big 
corporate  users  include  GTE,  Inter- 
state Brands,  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Florida  Power  &.  Light,  Frito-Lay  and 
Sears,  Roebuck. 

Price  aside,  there  are  other  good  rea- 
sons for  burning  propane  in  cars  and 
trucks.  Although  propane  is  slightly 
less  fuel-efficient  than  gasoline,  it  is 
clean-burning,  so  the  loss  is  more 
than  made  up  for  in  maintenance  sav- 
ings: Cars  running  on  propane  reduce 
maintenance  costs  by  an  average  of  2 
cents  per  mile.  Engines  last  up  to 
twice  as  long. 

Converting  to  propane  costs  about 
$850  worth  of  engine  modifications. 
So  most  users  are  operators  of  large 
fleets  that  can  be  refueled  at  a  central 
supply  station  and  that  run  up  enough 
miles  to  pay  back  conversion  costs 
quickly.  At  current  prices,  the  Na- 
tional LP-Gas  Association  figures, 
conversion  makes  sense  for  vehicles 
driven  15,000  miles  a  year  or  more. 

These  benefits  have  long  been 
known  in  places  like  the  Netherlands, 
where  20%  of  all  vehicles — including 
passenger  cars — run  on  propane. 
There  is  a  propane  pump  at  almost 


GTE's  propane-fueled  van  fleet  tanking  up  in  Tampa,  Fla 

Burns  clean,  lowers  maintenance  costs  .  .  .  and  cuts  fuel  theft  by  employees  to  almost  zero. 
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every"  gasoline  station. 

At  the  moment  the  U.S.  has  no 
such  infrastructure.  Only  9,000  gas 
stations  nationwide  stock  propane. 
But,  ironically,  the  fact  that  few  pas- 
senger cars  in  the  U.S.  run  on  propane 
is  an  added  attraction  to  fleet  opera- 
tors. They  find  that  fuel  theft  by  em- 
ployees and  others,  which  normally 
runs  as  high  as  15%,  is  cut  to  almost 
zero.  Whoever  heard  of  siphoning  pro- 
pane into  the  family  car? 

Even  if  propane  never  makes  it  to 


the  family  buggy,  however,  the 
growth  possibilities  are  huge.  Fleets 
use  some  12%  of  all  gasoline  con- 
sumed in  the  U.S.,  or  12  billion  gal- 
lons a  year.  Last  year  just  under  1 
billion  gallons  of  propane  were  used 
as  motor  fuel.  "We  could  increase  our 
business  by  1,000%,  and  we  still 
wouldn't  have  half  of  the  fleet  busi- 
ness," say's  Ross  Graham,  a  spokes- 
man for  Waldorf,  Md. -based  Pargas, 
one  of  the  largest  propane  marketers 
and  also  one  of  the  biggest  beneficia- 


ries of  the  current  boom. 

Petrolane  is  the  largest  independent 
propane  marketer  in  the  country  and 
is  especially  glad  for  the  motor  fuel 
business  right  now  because  its  large 
petroleum  services  division  is  mired 
in  depression.  But,  of  its  propane  divi- 
sion, a  company  spokesman  says: 
"The  business  is  strong  at  the  mo- 
ment." Petrolane  and  Pargas  are 
among  the  few  relatively  pure  plays. 
Many  other  big  marketers  are  being 
gobbled  up.  ■ 


By  Richard  Phalon 


Merrill  Lynch  brought  out  a  technology 
fund  just  as  the  market  was  peaking  for 
those  stocks.  Yet,  its  done  surprisingly  well. 


The  Japanese 
connection 


tions,  computer  and  other  science  and 
technology  stocks.  Shortly  after  that 
the  market  topped  in  such  stocks. 
SCI/Tech  opened  at  $9.15  a  share, 
peaked  at  $10.20  on  June  24  and  was 
recently  at  around  $9.40. 

It's  a  little  early  to  look  for  the 
definitive  word  on  a  fund  that's  only 
nine  months  old,  but  so  far  at  least, 
the  SCI/Tech  investors  have  fared  a 
lot  better  than  many  play- 
ers in  the  market  for 
smallish  technology 
stocks.  How  come?  Be- 
cause the  fund  has  so  far 
invested  its  money  in 
ways  that  some  share- 
holders may  not  have  ex- 
pected. For  a  fund  that 
was  widely  expected  to 
put  big  money  into  the 
Matrix  Sciences  and  Spec- 
tra-Physics of  this  world, 
SCI/Tech  just  happens  to 
own  sizable  pieces  of  such 
novas  as  Lockheed,  Mo- 
torola, IBM  and  Squibb. 
About  93%  of  the  $268.7 
million  invested  in  the 
U.S.  as  of  Sept.  30  has 
been  tucked  away  in  com- 
panies with  sales  of  $50 
million  or  more.  Thus  did 


WITH  A  SHREWD  EYE  On  SOme  of 
the  hottest  stocks  around, 
Merrill  Lynch  in  April 
brought  to  market  $800  million 
worth  of  SCI/Tech  Holdings,  Inc.  and 
its  companion  offshore  mutual  fund, 
SCI/Tech  S.A.  As  the  names  suggest, 
both  funds  specialize  in  communica- 


SCI/Tech  shelter  itself  against  the  de- 
bacle in  the  hot  little  stocks. 

Also  helping  bolster  performance 
was  the  fund's  Japanese  connection.  A 
solid  33%  of  the  fund  is  in  Japanese 
technology  companies.  That  made 
life  pleasant  for  Nomura  Capital 
Management,  which  runs  the  $195.2 
million  Japanese  side  of  the  fund.  But 
it  also  proved  excellent  timing  be- 
cause the  boom  in  Japanese  science 
stocks  lasted  longer  than  in  the  U.S. 

Between  June  30  and  Sept.  30  No- 
mura added  about  100,000  shares  to 
the  1.5  million  shares  of  Nippon  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Ltd.  that  SCI/Tech  already 
owned,  for  a  gain  of  almost  $3.4  mil- 
lion, and  another  400,000  shares  to 
the  1  million  shares  of  Canon  on  the 
books,  for  a  gain  of  almost  $1  million. 
At  the  Sept.  30  mark  the  Japanese 
segment  of  SCI/Tech  showed  a  gain  of 
about  18%. 

As  the  fever  began  to  abate  in  To- 
kyo, Nomura  (in  consultation  with  its 
partners  at  Merrill  and  Lombard 
Odier  International,  which  manages 
the  European  side,  where  another 
1 1.7%  of  the  assets  are  currently  com- 
mitted) began  to  take  profits.  At  the 
moment,    says    Yoshio  Terasawa, 


Nomura  s  Yoshio  Terasawa 

When  the  fever  goes  down,  that's  the 

time  to  take  profits. 


SCI/Tech's  Arthur  Ziekel 
What  are  the  possibilities 
in  averaging  down? 
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chairman  of  Nomura  Securities  Inter- 
national, the  Japanese  managers  are 
considerably  heavier  in  cash — and 
very,  very  cautious  indeed. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  U.S.,  manage- 
ment is  doing  a  bit  of  portfolio  reshuf- 
fling. Merrill's  Arthur  Ziekel,  presi- 


dent of  SCI/Tech,  notes  that  his  man- 
agers have  unloaded  some 
unpromising  situations — Tandy 
Corp.,  for  one.  They  have  also  added 
to  some  promising  situations,  like 
Teradyne.  They  have  even  added  to 
some  stocks  that  have  taken  a  real 


pounding — Coleco  Industries  and 
Convergent  Technologies,  for  exam- 
ple. Hope  springs  eternal?  "We're 
averaging  down  in  the  hope  of  getting 
the  right  price  when  these  stocks  go 
up  again,"  says  Merrill  Senior  Vice 
President  Norman  Harvey.  ■ 


Dean  LeBaron  is  buying  real  estate  com- 
panies in  Hong  Kong  and  utilities  in 
Spain.  How  come?  Because  he  likes  to  buy 
what  nobody  else  seems  to  want. 


In  search  of 
irrationality 


By  Richard  L.  Stern 


Batterymarch  Financial  Manage- 
ment is  a  13-year-old  Boston  money 
management  firm  with  $11  billion  in 
assets  and  a  go-it-alone  approach  to 


investing.  Dean  LeBaron,  the  former 
Keystone  portfolio  manager  who 
founded  the  firm,  mixes  state-of-the- 
art  statistical  analysis  with  old-fash- 
ioned intuition. 
Although  he  operates  in  hushed  of- 


fices seemingly  filled  more  with  com- 
puters than  people,  LeBaron  doesn't 
downplay  the  human  factor  in  stock 
selection.  His  approach  is  best  de- 
scribed as  modified  Random  Walk.  He 
believes  that — in  general — the  market 
is  rationally  priced  and  therefore  un- 
beatable. The  loophole  is  the  phrase 
"in  general."  LeBaron  thinks  there  are 
times  when  the  market  doesn't  be- 
have rationally,  and  that  taking  ad- 
vantage of  them  is  the  path  to  superi- 
or investment  performance. 

So  much  for  theory.  Where  are  the 
loopholes  right  now?  LeBaron  thinks 
they  lie  overseas.  Batterymarch  is 
working  flat  out  to  build  a  portfolio  of 
foreign  stocks.  Domestically,  mean- 
while, it  is  buying  the  much-scorned 
smokestack  industries. 

LeBaron's  excellent  record  makes 
him  worth  watching.  In  the  early  Sev- 
enties, for  example,  Batterymarch 
was  one  of  the  first  management 
firms  to  abandon  the  Nifty  Fifty.  Le- 
Baron decided  to  switch  to  companies 
with    lower    price/earnings  ratios. 


Batterymarch 's  Dean  LeBaron  (left)  and  John  Bennett  ( right ) 
Not-so-random  walkers  taking  an  overseas  stroll. 
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Why?  Because  he  saw  an  irrationality 
in  a  market  that  was  putting  exces- 
sively high  prices  on  a  few  stocks  and 
ignoring  the  rest.  Then,  in  1974,  Le- 
Baron  took  a  liking  to  the  oil  industry. 
He  got  out  in  early  1980,  and  is  back 
in  them  now. 

Notice  that  we  talk  here  about 
groups  of  stocks,  not  specific  stocks. 
There  is  a  reason.  Batterymarch  is  not 
so  much  interested  in  stock-picking 
as  in  group  and  type  selection.  Once  a 
group  is  decided  on,  LeBaron  lets  the 
computers  pick  the  stocks. 

Two  years  ago,  for  example,  Le- 
Baron saw  another  opportunity — one 
that  may  have  become  his  most  prof- 
itable. Investor  fears,  he  thought, 
made  stocks  in  companies  that 
seemed  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy 
very  attractive.  Programmers  quickly 
set  up  a  database  dubbed  "corporate 
recovery,"  and  the  resulting  buys  in- 
cluded Pan  American  at  $3,  Chrysler 
at  $8  and  Manville  at  $7. 

All  this  has  produced  enviable  re- 
sults. LeBaron's  corporate  recovery 
stocks,  for  example,  are  up  more  than 
100%  over  the  past  18  months. 
Batterymarch  ranks  regularly  in  the 
top  performance  quartile  of  all  money 
management  firms.  Over  the  past  13 
years  its  annualized  total  rate  of  re- 
turn is  an  impressive  14.8%,  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  S&P's  500. 

Ignoring  conventional  Wall  Street 
research  and  letting  computers  han- 
dle stock  trading  keeps  staff  needs 
minimal,  too.  "We're  not  affected  by 
news,"  explains  Senior  Vice  President 
John  Bennett.  Batterymarch  operates 
with  a  mere  30  people — which  makes 
for  handsome  profits  based  on  its  av- 
erage 0.3%  asset  management  fee.  A 
fair  estimate  of  its  fee  income  is  $35 
million  a  year — over  $1  million  per 
employee.  Enough  said. 

Back  to  LeBaron's  current  thinking. 
He  is  now  moving  clients  out  of  cor- 
porate recovery  candidates — the 
crowd  is  there  today — and  advising 
them  to  put  as  much  as  30%  of  their 
portfolios  in  foreign  stocks,  which  the 
crowd  hasn't  yet  discovered.  If  you  get 
to  a  group  ahead  of  the  crowd,  remem- 
ber, you  gain  the  advantage  of  a  tem- 
porary irrationality  in  relative  pricing. 

So  far,  LeBaron  has  put  over  $100 
million  of  his  clients'  money  over- 
seas. "We  see  the  same  opportunity 
internationally  right  now  that  existed 
in  the  U.S.  in  the  early  1970s,  when 
everyone  was  concentrating  on  the 
Nifty  Fifty,"  he  explains.  LeBaron 
thinks,  in  other  words,  that  investors 
are  focusing  too  much  on  the  strong 
domestic  recovery  and  ignoring  rela- 

re  bargains  in  other  markets.  A  clas- 
ationality. 


The  world  at  a  glance 

Batterymarch  makes  its  foreign  in-  rency  fluctuations.  Then,  measur- 

vestment  decisions  by  using  the  ing  how  far  these  criteria  deviate 

data  in  this  table.  In  a  search  for  from  historic  norms,  the  firm  as- 

bargains,  its  computers  look  at  signs  to  each  country  a  rank  for 

recent  book  value,  yield  and  cur-  relative  attractiveness. 


Price/ 

Currency 

Overall 

%  of 

book 

Average 

appeal 

attractiveness 

Batterymarch 

Market 

value 

yield 

(rank) 

(rank) 

portfolio 

Australia 

1.00 

4.3% 

7 

6 

13% 

Austria 

1.01 

3.8 

12 

4 

0 

Belgium 

0.85 

11.4 

9 

5 

0 

Canada 

1.39 

3.1 

15 

15 

12 

Denmark  1.51  2.1  8  18  0 


France  0.81  5.8  4  9  3 

Hong  Kong  1.03  6.2  1  1  8 

Italy  1.18  3.2  5  3  0 

Japan  2.11  1.5  17  19  30 

Mexico  0.53  7.2  14  12  0 


Netherlands  0.80  5.2  11  14  0 

Norway  1.46  3.9  6  11  0 

Singapore  2.37  1.9  18  8  3 

Spain  0.37  11.6  2  2  6 

Sweden  1.81  2.3  3  16  0 


Switzerland  0.98  2.9  16  7  6 


UK 

1.19 

4.6 

10 

13 

13 

West  Germany 

1.53 

4.2 

13 

10 

6 

USA  1.47  4.3  19  17  0 


Source:  Batterymarch:  Capital  International  Perspecth<e 


A  simple  matter  of  intuition?  Of 
course.  But  so  was  LeBaron's  decision 
to  move  early  into  oils  and  bankrupt- 
cy candidates. 

True  to  form,  Batterymarch  didn't 
call  on  armies  of  analysts  to  pick  for- 
eign stocks.  Just  crank  in  parameters 
and  let  the  computers  do  the  picking. 
Saves  a  lot  of  costly  research.  Battery- 
march's  computers  evaluated  18  for- 
eign markets  to  discover  the  biggest 
bargains  based  both  on  local  perfor- 
mance indices  and  currency  values 
(see  table).  Although  reporting  stan- 
dards in  Asia  or  Europe  aren't  compa- 
rable to  those  in  the  U.S.,  LeBaron 
assumes  that  the  differences  are  re- 
flected in  the  stock  prices.  He's  look- 
ing purely  for  bargains. 

Investing  in  exotic  locales  still  has 
problems.  Many  foreign  companies, 
like  over-the-counter  issues  in  the 
U.S.,  are  too  thinly  capitalized  to  al- 
low for  ready  trading.  That's  why  Ja- 
pan accounts  for  the  bulk  of  most 
overseas  portfolios.  Batterymarch,  for 
example,  has  big  positions  in  Jusco,  a 


consumer  products  firm,  and  Ito  Yo- 
kado,  a  retailer — two  stocks  he  be- 
lieves are  particularly  cheap. 

Going  strictly  by  the  computers, 
however,  Hong  Kong  is  the.  most  at- 
tractive market  on  Batterymarch's 
list — followed  by  Spain  and  Australia. 
Will  the  Chinese  take  over  when  the 
British  lease  runs  out  in  1997?  Le- 
Baron doesn't  care.  He's  not  predict- 
ing the  future;  he's  just  trying  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  crowd.  Real  estate  com- 
panies are  among  Hong  Kong's  har- 
dest-hit stocks.  So,  naturally,  LeBaron 
is  buying  outfits  like  Sun  Hung  Kai 
Properties  and  Hongkong  Land. 

Then  there  is  Spain.  There,  electric 
utilities  are  trading  at  deep  discounts. 
Investors  worry  that  the  Socialist  gov- 
ernment will  nationalize  them 
soon — or  at  least  cut  dividends.  Be- 
cause "everybody"  expects  that  to 
happen,  the  stocks  have  probably 
been  oversold.  When  investors'  worst 
fears  prove  to  be  overblown  and  the 
stocks  recover,  LeBaron  will  be  happy 
to  sell.  At  a  nice  profit.  ■ 
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YOU'RE  JUDGED 
BY  PERFORMANCE. 

WHY  DRIVE  A 

CAR  THAT  LIVES  BY 
A  LESSER  CODE? 

Think  of  the  price  sticker  on  a 
xury  sedan  as  a  bill  presented  for  ser- 
ces  not  yet  rendered. 

Services  that  include  handling, 
isponsiveness,  comfort,  and  all  the 
lyriad  contributions  of  engineering 
id  technology. 

Seen  in  this  light,  a  luxury  se- 
an  becomes  something  to  be 
Dught  with  extreme  scrutiny.  We 
jggest  one  built  the  same  way: 
le  BMW  733). 

Infinitesimal  flaws  are  detected 
/  lasers  and  electron  microscopes, 
he  chassis  is  aligned  to  within 
/l.OOOths  of  an  inch.  Weather- 
roofing  is  ensured  through  a  testing 

Warranty  applies  only  to  U  S  specification  automobiles  purchased  from  authorized  U  S  BMW  dealers  See  your  BMW  dealer  for  details  ©  1983  BMW  of  North  America.  Inc  The  BMW  trademark 
d  logo  are  registered  European  Delivery  can  be  arranged  through  your  authorized  U  S  BMW  dealer 


facility  capable  of  creating  snow- 
storms in  July. 

In  the  engine,  a  microprocessor 
divides  each  second  into  hundreds 
of  parts,  senses  engine  conditions 
during  each  instant,  then  instantly 
adjusts  engine  behavior  for  maximum 
performance  and  efficiency.  And 
engine  components  themselves  are 
controlled  to  tolerances  of  less  than 
4/100,000ths  of  an  inch. 

All  these  and  other  parts  are 
sealed  into  a  whole  so  taut  and  so 
impervious  to  decay  that  it's  covered 
by  a  3-year/36,000-mile  limited 
warranty  plus  a  6-year  limited  war- 
ranty against  rust  perforation* 


The  result  is  a  car  that  exceeds 
conventional  standards  to  a  degree 
that  makes  them  inapplicable. 

In  fact,  AutoWeek  magazine 
places  the  733i  "near  perfection." 

After  all,  if  you  ask  as  much  of 
yourself,  you  shouldn't  have  to  set- 
tle for  less  from  your  car. 


THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 


The  first  thing 
any  new  telephone  system 
should  be  is  new. 


Throughout 
the  country  tele- 
phone companies 
are  considering 
new  phone  exchanges— to  han- 
dle communications  for  the  next 
20  or  30  years  or  more. 

And  digital  systems  have 
become  the  newest  most  sophis- 
ticated way  to  go. 

The  trouble  is,  some  sup- 
posedly "new"  digital  systems 
aren't  really  new  Which  is  to  say 
many  are  based  on  the  architec- 
ture and  technology  of  the  mid  70s. 

Now  when  we  describe  ITT 
System  12™  as  new  we  mean 
totally  new 

An  international  ITT  design 
team  created  System  12  with  a 
radically  different  digital  architecture. 

This  unique  architecture 
allows  System  12  to  handle  both 
\/oice  and  data  along  with  real 
time  and  packet  switching  for 
business  and  residential  users. 

And  it  provides  for  the 
utmost  flexibility  in  future  years.  A 
company  can  modify  or  expand 
it  almost  endlessly 


This  is  the  unique 
LSI  switching  element  in 
ITT  System  12. 


In  fact  System  12 
is  new  right  down 
to  its  compo- 
nents—like the 
LSI  switching  element  pictured  to 
the  left. 

And  as  still  newer  compo- 
nents—and software— come 
along,  the  system's  modular 
design  will  make  them  easy  to 
incorporate.  Without  reconfiguring 
the  system  to  do  it. 

System  12  is  the  first  genera- 
tion of  exchanges  designed  to 
the  specifications  of  Network 
2000.™ 

Which  is  ITT's  conception  of 
where  telecommunications  is 
heading— an  integrated  delivery, 
storage  and  access  network  of 
the  future. 

And  when  you  stop  and 
think  about  it  what  could  be 
newer  than  that? 

For  more  information  about 
our  continuing  commitment  to 
advanced  telephony  contact 
ITT  Telecom,  3100  Highwoods 
Blvd.  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604. 
Telephone:  1-800-742-1240. 


The  best  ideas  are  the 

ideas  that  help  people.  1     1  m 

©  1983,  IT1  Corporation.  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y  10022 


Streetwalker 


Rupert  of  Hollywood? 

If  the  reports  are  true,  why  is  media 
magnate  Rupert  Murdoch  buying 
into  ailing  Warner  Communications- 
Could  it  be  that  the  cool  and  wily 
Australian  has  been  bitten  by  the 
movie  bug?  Not  likely — although 
Murdoch  has  been  involved  in  mak- 
ing a  couple  of  flicks.  One  theory  has 
it  that  he  is  interested  in  Warner  as  a 
supplier  of  entertainment  software. 
Why  so?  Because  Murdoch  is  deeply 
involved  in  direct  satellite  broadcast- 
ing, which  he  regards  as  the  commu- 
nications wave  of  the  future,  and 
wants  to  get  his  hands  on  a  source  of 
programming.  That's  where  Warner 
might  come  into  the  picture.  It 
makes  movies,  glories  in  a  vast  li- 
brary of  old  films,  partly  owns  Show- 
time/The Movie  Channel,  MTV, 
Nickelodeon,  and  is  a  leader  in  video- 
games. In  partnership  with  American 
Express,  Warner  also  is  heavily  into 
cable  TV.  Is  Murdoch  big  enough  to 
finance  a  Warner  takeover,  a  $2  bil- 
lion or  so  deal?  The  betting  is  that  he 
could  find  a  way — perhaps  through  a 
merger  between  his  News  Corp.  Ltd. 
and  Warner.  All  this  is  Wall  Street 
conjecture,  of  course,  but  one  thing  is 
certain:  Rupert  Murdoch's  ambitions 
in  the  communications  field  go  well 
beyond  ownership  of  magazines  and 
newspapers. — Richard  L.  Stern 


Time  to  get  out 

Dean  LeBaron,  chief  of  Battery- 
march  Financial  Management,  the 
$11  billion  Boston  money  manage- 
ment outfit,  has  loaded  his  portfo- 
lios with  out-of-favor  U.S.  heavy  in- 
dustry stocks — steels,  aluminums, 
autos,  chemicals.  Forbes  asked  the 
inevitable  question:  "When  are  you 
planning  to  sell  the  smokestacks?" 
LeBaron  didn't  hesitate:  "When  a 
national  magazine  comes  out  with  a 
cover  story  on  the  rebirth  of  Ameri- 
can heavy  industry."  Now  that  is 
sound  contrarianism. — R.L.S. 

But  220t  tOO 

far  ahead  . . . 

It's  been  a  busy  year  for  dealmakers  in 
the  natural  gas  fiei  Is.  El  Paso,  North- 
west Energy,  Texas  Eastern  and  Ce- 
leron were  acquired  and  so  were  Par- 
gas,  Suburban  Propane,  Dillingham 
and  Empire  in  related  propane.  Is  $1.4 
billion  (sales)  Dorchester  Gas  Corp.  of 
C  'las  next?  Recently  the  stock  (there 
irly  17.4  million  Amex-listed 


shares)  was  up  some  30%,  to  around 
17,  on  heavy  volume.  Management 
admitted  leveraged  buyout  talks*  were 
held  with  an  unnamed  firm;  Wall 
Street  gossips  fingered  William  Si- 
mon's Wes-ray  Corp.  or  Bass  Brothers 
Enterprises.  Profits  at  Dorchester 
have  been  flat  the  last  two  years,  just 
shy  of  $18  million,  but  the  company 
has  some  handsome  assets — a  liquid 
propane  gas  terminal  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  Texas  refinery  attached  to  a 
crude  gathering  system  and  50%  of  a 
pipeline.  Dorchester's  drilling  rigs 
didn't  make  any  money  last  year,  but 
that  could  change.  Meanwhile,  its 
crude  production  should  be  up  about 
8%  in  1984.  Cash  flow— around  $3  a 
share  in  1983 — will  be  about  the  same 
next  year.  But  the  real  attraction  is 
the  almost  inevitable  turnaround  that 
the  experts  see  for  natural  gas  in  1984 
and  1985  (in  1983  some  35%  of  Dor- 
chester's natural  gas  was  shut  in).  An- 
alyst Alan  Gaines  of  New  York's 
Gaines,  Berland,  Shaffer  &.  Silver- 
shein,  Inc.  thinks  the  company  is  ca- 
pable of  generating  as  much  as  $4.50  a 
share  of  cash  flow  by  late  1985.  So,  the 
time  to  try  a  leveraged  buyout  would 
be  now:  ahead  of  the  turnaround  but 
not  too  far  ahead. — Thomas  Jaffe 


Son  of  MCA 

Do  you  like  to  put  your  money  where 
the  smart  money  is?  Then  consider 
tiny  Major  Realty  Corp.  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  whose  5.8  million  shares  trade 
over-the-counter.  Recent  price:  6V2. 
Guess  who  owns  10.3%  of  the  stock? 
MCA.  Who  else?  The  Bass  brothers  of 
Texas  have  a  same-size  stake.  Major's 
main  attraction  is  that  it  has  around 
950  acres  of  prize  Orlando  real  estate. 
And  we  mean  prize:  It  is  right  next 
door  to  the  423-acre  plot  where  MCA 
intends  to  develop  a  production  stu- 
dio and  tour  operation  just  like  the 
highly  successful  one  it  runs  in  Cali- 
fornia— and  smack  in  the  middle  of 


Walt  Disney-  World's  Epcot  Centei- 
Good  for  the  neighborhood. 


the  boom  Walt  Disney  World's  Epcot 
Center  has  brought  to  central  Florida. 
Trouble  is,  the  $200  million  venture 
has  been  on  the  back  burner  for  a  few 
years.  These  days,  however,  MCA 
looks  closer  to  breaking  ground.  It 
may  have  found  a  partner  in  Lorimar 
Productions,  responsible  for  the  hit 
TV  series  Dallas.  What  is  Major's  acre- 
age worth?  Excluding  120  acres  joint- 
ly owned  or  leased,  real  estate  analyst 
Bruce  Garrison  of  Houston's  Lovett 
Mitchell  Webb,  Inc.  figures  the  cur- 
rent market  value  is  about  $145  mil- 
lion, or  some  $20  a  share  fully  diluted. 
Meanwhile,  it's  all  carried  on  the 
books  at  a  piddling  $13.3  million. 
"The  way  I  see  it,"  says  he,  "you're 
getting  a  play  on  MCA,  and  a  play  on 
tourism  and  Epcot." — T.J. 


Madison,  as  in  Marx 

If  ever  there  seemed  to  be  a  loser,  it 
was  George  Gould's  $250  million  (as- 
sets) Madison  Fund.  Not  a  good  per- 
former in  recent  years,  the  big  closed- 
end  fund  dropped  more  than  $20  mil- 
lion in  1981,  when  AM  International 
went  into  Chapter  11.  Madison  next 
tried  to  sell  out  to  Warner  Commuru- 
cations,  but  Warner's  stock  collapsed, 
and  so  did  the  deal.  Now  Madison  has 
made  itself  into  an  operating  com- 
pany specializing  in  oil  and  gas  and 
other  natural  resources.  It  just  paid 
$48  million  for  a  stake  in  Conquest 
Exploration — run  by  former  Superior 
Oil  executives — and  could  spend  up 
to  $50  million  more  in  joint  efforts 
with  Conquest.  It  also  agreed  to  ac- 
quire Denver-based  Vanderbilt  Energy 
for  $26  million.  And  Gould  still  has  at 
least  $60  million  in  cash  and  securi- 
ties not  yet  earmarked. 

It  looked  like  horrible  timing  again, 
what  with  oil  prices  sinking  and  defla- 
tion in  the  air.  Investors  seem  to 
think  Gould  has  blown  it  again.  Mad- 
ison's 10.2  million  shares  recently 
traded  at  17 Vi,  or  a  25%  discount  from 
its  $23.50-a-share  book  value. 

But  maybe  Madison  won't  be  a  loser 
this  time.  So  says  Kiril  Sokoloff,  pub- 
lisher of  Street  Smart  Investing  m  York- 
town  Heights,  N.Y.  "Gould,"  he  says, 
"has  surrounded  himself  with  some 
mighty  sharp  oil  and  gas  men. "  Recent- 
ly added  to  Madison's  board:  Mark 
Millard,  a  senior  managing  director  at 
Shearson/Amencan  Express  who 
channeled  many  an  attractive  oil  and 
gas  property  to  Seagram  and  Stanley 
Rawn  Jr.,  a  founder  of  Pan  Ocean  Oil, 
which  discovered  the  rich  Brae  field  in 
the  North  Sea  and  was  bought  by  Mara- 
thon Oil  in  1976  for  $260  million.  Not 
on  the  board  but  perhaps  more  signifi- 
cant   is    Louis    Marx    Jr.,  Rawn's 
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backer  from  Pan  Ocean  days. 

Marx  has  made  legendary  killings, 
many  of  them  in  oil  and  gas.  He  con- 
trols private  Danville  Resources,  of 
which  Madison  owns  one-third — car- 
ried on  the  books  for  $50  million,  or 
about  $5  a  share,  but  probably  worth 
much  more.  Danville  is  loaded.  It 
owns:  Areata,  the  second-largest 
printer  in  the  U.S.,  77,000  acres  of  old- 
growth  redwood  and  Douglas  fir,  and 
a  piece  of  Aberford  Resources,  which 
last  year  bought  Marathon's  Canadian 
oil  and  gas  properties.  Danville  also 
has  ten  technology  venture  capital  in- 
vestments and  Marline  Oil,  which 
owns  the  largest  and  lowest-cost  ura- 
nium deposit  in  the  U.S.  Has  Madison 
stopped  being  a  loser?  Stranger  things 
have  happened. — T.J. 


Revival  time 

Remember  when  Xerox  was  a  hot 
stock?  If  you  do,  you  are  at  least  get- 
ting on  toward  senior  citizenship.  The 
years  have  not  been  kind  to  the  $8.5 
billion  (sales)  leader  in  copying  and 
duplicating  machines.  In  1973  it  trad- 
ed as  high  as  1 70;  now  it  is  under  50. 
First,  cheaper  U.S.  and  Japanese  com- 
petitors tore  into  its  soft  underbelly. 
Then  the  company  stumbled — and  we 
mean  stumbled — into  other  informa- 
tion processing  and  office  equipment. 
Earnings  last  year  sank  to  a  dismal 
$4.34  a  share,  their  lowest  since  1976, 
and  this  year  a  lot  of  people  were 
turned  off  by  Xerox'  acquisition  of 
insurer  Crum  &.  Forster  for  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  cash  and  stock. 

So  what,  says  Brian  Fernandez  of 
Nomura  Securities;  you  invest  on  fu- 
ture performance,  not  past  perfor- 
mance. He  thinks  Xerox  is  looking  up. 
"There  is  good  value  here,"  he  says. 
"A  modest  operating  recovery  could 
offer  some  pretty  good  stock  gains." 
The  company  is  a  more  aggressive 
marketer.  There  have  been  sharp  per- 
sonnel cuts.  Not  only  has  it  become 
the  low-cost  producer  of  copiers,  it 
offers  the  most  advanced  around, 
with  the  most  features  as  well.  And 
the  number  of  new  equipment  place- 
ments— this  excludes  trade-ins — hit  a 
record  in  the  third  quarter.  Mean- 
while, there  is  modest  improvement 
in  electronic  typewriters  and  laser 
printing.  This  year  he  expects  Xerox 
to  earn  $4.35  a  share,  and  more  than 
$6  in  1984.  "I  am  delighted  that  I  can 
find  a  company  with  a  strong  balance 
sheet  selling  at  around  8  times  next 
year's  earnings,  with  a  yield  of  over 
6%  to  boot.  It  doesn't  bother  me  in 
the  slightest  that  the  stock  has  been  a 
disappointment.  Therein  one  often 
finds  opportunity." — T.J. 
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It  you'd  like  a  booklet  about  Jack  Daniel's,  drop  us  a  line. 


WINTER  IS  when  folks  at  Jack  Daniel's 
like  to  tell  stories,  especially  on  one  another. 

The  stove  in  Jack  Daniel's  old  office  draws  a 
lot  of  story-tellers  this  time  of  year.  They  like 
to  tell  about  such  things  as  when  someone's 
prize  foxhound  treed  a  screech  owl.  But  befon 
long,  one  of  the  old-timers  will  start  talking 
about  Mr.  Jack  Daniel. That 
generally  brings  up  what 
Mr.  Jack  said  about  making 
whiskey —'Every  day  we 
make  it  we  make  it  the 
best  we  can."  And  as 
you  can  imagine,  that's 
no  joking  matter. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWEE 


DROP 


BY  DROP 
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Statistical  Spotlight 


A  lot  of  stocks  have  been  left  behind  in  the 
bull  market.  Will  1984  be  their  year?  . 


Cheap  gifts 


By  Steve  Kichen 
and  Leslie  Pittel 


Joyful  investors  who  are  flush  with 
cash  from  bull  market  profits  should 
keep  retail  store  cash  registers  ringing 


this  holiday  season.  But  for  those  indi- 
viduals more  interested  in  investing 
money  than  spending  it,  Forbes  has 
prepared  a  list  of  25  potentially  under- 
valued securities. 
While  both  the  Wilshire  index  and 


the  Dow  industrials  have  gained 
around  19%  since  the  start  of  the 
year,  all  of  the  stocks  below  have  de- 
clined at  least  20%  since  Dec.  31, 
1982.  What's  more,  many  of  these 
shares  are  selling  close  to  their  52- 
week  lows. 

On  our  bargain-priced  holiday  shop- 
ping list,  the  highest  P/E  multiple  is 
10,  but  12  of  the  shares  sell  at  less 
than  7  times  earnings.  That  is  less 
than  half  the  market  multiple.  And  6 
of  the  shares,  more  than  one-fifth  of 
our  list,  can  be  bought  for  less  than  5 
times  earnings.  Even  the  priciest 
stock  among  our  selections  sells  for 
less  than  2  times  book  value,  and  15 
of  them  sell  below  book. 

During  the  waning  days  of  the  year, 
these  stocks  could  come  under  fur- 
ther selling  pressure  from  investors 
seeking  to  establish  tax  losses.  But 
sooner  or  later  their  depressed  levels 
and  comeback  potential  could  attract 
venturesome  new  investors.  After  all, 
stocks,  just  like  people,  can  make  a 
fresh  start  in  a  new  year.  ■ 


A  Christmas  grab  bag 


The  best  bargains  usually  come  after  the  holidays.  But  highest  quality.  But  these  companies — many  slashed 
these  25  stocks  are  already  selling  at  steep  discounts.  As  below  book  value — may  not  be  available  for  long  at 
with  most  sales,  some  of  the  merchandise  isn't  of  the   these  low,  low  prices. 


%  change  in 

Latest 

Return 

Book 

Recent 

52-week 

price  from 

 12  months  

Debt/ 

on 

value/ 

Exchange 

Company 

price 

price  range 

12/31/82 

EPS 

P/E 

Yield 

equity 

equity 

share 

0 

Monarch  Avalon 

7 

21  Vi-  6V2 

-52% 

$0.98 

7.1 

1.4% 

4% 

20.0% 

$  8.69 

a 

Amer  Israeli  Paper  Mills 

6'/8 

15%-  57s 

-51 

3.01 

2.0 

71 

33.0 

6.33 

0 

AT  Bliss  &  Co 

6V2 

20%-  4Vi 

-51 

3.16 

2.1 

20 

66.1 

7.15 

0 

Minnesota  Fabrics 

9Vi 

18Vk-  9 

-45 

0.95 

10.0 

3.6 

17 

13.8 

10.54 

0 

Deltak 

7V4 

18%-  6 

-45 

1.06 

6.8 

24 

28.7 

4.80 

0 

Tony  Lama 

13% 

23 'A- 12% 

-37 

1.53 

8.7 

6.0 

21 

12.6 

16.02 

0 

CenCor 

I6V2 

59  -11 

-33 

2.44 

6.8 

343 

18.0 

10.09 

n 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Elec 

12% 

19%- 12% 

-32 

2.99 

4.3 

16.9 

140 

13.0 

•  20.14 

n 

House  of  Fabrics 

15% 

25s/8-13'/2 

-31 

1.61 

9.6 

2.6 

4 

17.7 

10.12 

n 

Fabri-Centers  of  Amer 

12% 

22%- 12 

-31 

1.27 

9.7 

2.3 

31 

14.8 

10.75 

0 

Central  Pacific 

8 

14l/4-  7 

-30 

1.09 

7.3 

8.0 

14 

7.9 

13.95 

o 

Time  Sharing  Resources 

6V2 

10%-  5% 

-30 

0.75 

8.7 

2 

22.0 

4.30 

n 

Carlisle 

23% 

39'/2-2278 

-26 

2.50 

9.5 

3.9 

20 

17.5 

16.80 

n 

Wolverine  World  Wide 

15% 

291/4-14'/s 

-25 

1.67 

9.4 

3.1 

34 

13.3 

14.92 

a 

Shopwell 

13% 

35%-12'Z. 

-25 

2.25 

6.1 

0.9 

119 

6.2 

20.74 

n 

Public  Service  Indiana 

19 

27%-17% 

-24 

4.21 

4.5 

14.5 

108 

16.7 

26.61 

n 

Bell  &  Howell 

22 

28%-12% 

-23 

3.22 

6.8 

4.4 

38 

10.2 

32.37 

o 

BIW  Cable  Systems 

9 

19  -  8% 

-23 

0.92 

9.8 

1.1  ' 

16 

13.5 

8.39 

n 

Williams  Electronics 

8% 

17  -  8'A 

-22 

1.70 

5.1 

4.6 

57 

39.1 

5.32 

0 

First  Okla  Bancorp 

l3Vi 

21   -  9l/2 

-21 

1.38 

9.8 

4.4 

22 

9.1 

20.99 

n 

Benguet 

5% 

11%-  5% 

-21 

0.71 

8.1 

109 

13.0 

8.87 

n 

Dayton  Power  &  Light 

13% 

19'/8-12'/2 

-20 

2.62 

5.3 

13.8 

132 

15.1 

18.35 

o 

Mischer 

12 

19'/2-10'/2 

-20 

2.61 

4.6 

20 

17.1 

15.96 

n 

ENS  FAR 

12'/4 

21  -10 

-20 

2.66 

4.6 

4.9 

91 

14.1 

23.04 

0 

Preway 

10 'A 

17'/2-  9 

-20 

1.17 

8.8 

4.9 

48 

14.1 

7.81 

American  Stock  Exchange,    n  New  York  Stock  Exchange,    o:  over-the-counter 


Sources  Wilshire  Associales:  William  O  Neil  &  Co  .  Standard  &  Poor  's;  Forbes 
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AT&T  quit  foreign  phone  markets  in  1925. 
Now,  with  its  U.S.  business  up  for  grabs,  it 
wants  those  markets  back,  but  the  world  has 
changed  and  the  competition  has  grown. 


A  world 
to  win 


By  Rosemary  Brady 


In  1925  Walter  S.  Gifford,  then 
president  of  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  chose  America 
over  the  world.  His  International 
Western  Electric  Co.  controlled  47% 
of  the  world's  telephone  equipment 
business  outside  the  U.S.  and  was  try- 
ing to  buy  up  rivals.  But  the  growing 
American  business  challenged  even 
AT&T's  vast  resources.  Gifford  sold 
International  Western  Electric  for 
$29.3  million  to  then  tiny  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp., 
shaping  the  world  telecommunica- 
tions business  for  the  next 
six  decades. 

Today's  new  AT&T,  soon 
to  be  split  away  from  its  op- 
erating and  regulated  phone 
companies,  is  once  again 
looking  abroad,  and  for  good 
reason.  Last  year  its  manu- 
facturing arm's  $12.5  billion 
sales  were  off  3%  from  the 
year  before,  in  the  first  three 
quarters  they  slumped  an- 
other 16%,  and  the  newly 
freed  Bell  operating  compa- 
nies will  surely  be  testing 
new  suppliers.  Already, 
Northern  Telecom  of  Canada 
has  captured  from  the  U.S. 
operating  companies  orders 
worth  more  than  $800  mil- 
lion for  its  advanced  DMS 
computer-controlled  digital 
switching  system,  which 
phone  companies  use  to  con- 
nect calls.  Japan's  Nippon 
Electric  has  also  elbowed  its 
way  into  the  market,  while 
France's  CIT- Alcatel,  Swe- 
den's L.M.  Ericsson  Co.,  ITT 
and  IBM  want  part,  too.  Alexande 
AT&T  must  push  overseas  "I  know 
to  maintain  economies  of   


scale  in  the  face  of  a  diminished  piece 
of  the  home  market.  Says  Robert  Hold- 
er, who  heads  AT&T's  new  London 
office:  "The  scale  that's  going  to  be 
required  to  stay  in  international  com- 
petition is  growing."  For  example, 
complex  switching  systems  take  up  to 
$800  million  to  develop,  and  you  need 
huge  volume  to  recoup  such  sums. 

In  Geneva  to  push  AT&T  during  a 
giant  telecommunications  trade  fair, 
Holder  tells  Forbes:  "We  see  our- 
selves in  the  international  market  for 
the  long  term.  We  expect  to  have  a 
presence  in  any  market  open  to  com- 
petition." The  goal:  to  turn  last  year's 


r  Stark  heading  the  AT&T-Pbilips  venture 
about  good  systems,  and  I  think  I  can 


$400  million  in  international  sales 
into  something  like  $4  billion  in  just 

five  years. 

That's  an  ambitious  goal  and  get- 
ting there  isn't  going  to  be  easy. 
AT&T  may  still  own  a  fourth  of  the 
world's  $50  billion  world  telecommu- 
nications equipment  market,  but 
that's  mostly  domestic.  ITT  is  now 
the  world's  second-largest  supplier, 
with  equipment  sales  of  $6.3  billion. 
Siemens  A.G.,  number  three,  domi- 
nates Germany.  Sweden's  L.M.  Erics- 
son Co.,  number  four,  competes  ag- 
gressively in  46  countries.  Nippon 
Electric  sees  all  Asia  as  its  backyard, 
CIT-Alcatel  has  sewn  up  France  and 
knows  its  way  in  French-speaking  Af- 
rica; Plessey  and  British  General  Elec- 
tric are  the  longtime  suppliers  to  Brit- 
ish Telecom.  And  in  the  hurly-burly 
world  out  there  politics  may  count 
more  than  technology.  Indeed,  in  Asia 
both  Ericsson  and  ITT  snatched  con- 
tracts in  South  Korea  and  Taiwan 
from  AT&T  even  after  the  company 
established  solid  market  bases. 

Since  1980  AT&TInternational,  cre- 
ated to  launch  the  international  oper- 
ation, has  opened  sales  offices  in  15 
countries  and  distributorships  in  a  doz-' 
en  more.  Holder  talks  about  possible 
joint  ventures — like  the  one  already 
done  with  Philips  of  the  Netherlands. 
Also  marketing  deals  like  one  under 
negotiation  with  Italy's  Olivetti  on 
electronic  office  equipment.  High  on 
the  list  is  selling  Dimension 
System  85,  a  modern-day 
company  switchboard,  and 
the  No.  5  Electronic  Switch- 
ing System,  AT&T's  star 
product,  which  competes 
with  Northern  Telecom's 
DMS.  But  AT&T  has  only 
begun  to  adapt  its  equipment 
and  obtain  certification  for 
foreign  markets. 

Alexander  C.  Stark  Jr.,  the 
new  president  of  the  joint 
AT&T-Philips  venture,  is 
well  aware  of  the  problems. 
"I  never  have  worked  in 
manufacturing,"  he  says.  "I 
have  never  sold  hardware. 
But  I  know  about  good  [tele- 
phone] systems  and  think  I 
can  help  the  PTTs  [the  post- 
al, telephone  and  telegraph 
departments  that  run  the 
phone  systems  in  key  Euro- 
pean states]." 

As  an  AT&T  official  at  the 
trade  show  in  Geneva  said, 
while  hustling  a  giant  ver- 
sion of  the  No.  5,  "Right  now 
our  learning  curve  is  shaped 
like  a  vertical  straight 
line."  ■ 


help. 
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Court  challenges  to  a  key  ICC  deregulation 
action  are  fading.  That  means  another  big 
change  in  the  truck  freight  business  is  just 
one  denial  away. 

Riding  in 
the  fast  lane 


By  Allan  Dodds  Frank 

In  one  corner  put  Ryder  Truck 
Lines,  Inc.,  a  Jacksonville,  Fla.  reg- 
ulated trucker  hauling  general 
commodities.  In  the  other  corner, 
wearing  yellow  trucks  trimmed  in  red 
and  black,  is  Ryder  System,  Inc.,  the 
Miami-based  truck  renter. 

The  two  companies,  once  part  of 
the  trucking-leasing  empire  built  by 
Jim  Ryder,  are  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
fight  splitting  the  industry  but  pleas- 
ing its  customers.  On  behalf  of  its 


fellow  regulated  carriers,  Ryder  Truck 
Lines,  Inc.  is  the  title  plaintiff  in  a 
federal  court  case  in  Atlanta.  It's  this 
case  the  American  Trucking  Associ- 
ations hope  will  prevent  the  ICC  from 
implementing  a  new  rule  that  could 
profoundly  alter,  for  the  worse,  the 
trucking  industry's  future. 

The  rule  affects  what  is  called  sin- 
gle-source leasing.  Simply  stated,  the 
rule  change  would  allow  companies 
shipping  their  own  goods  to  lease  both 
trucks  and  drivers  from  a  single  firm. 
This  means  that  private  shippers  can 


hire  one  outside  firm  to  handle  all  the 
headaches:  truck  purchases  and  main- 
tenance, labor  relations  and  insurance 
liabilities.  Shippers  have  not  been 
able  to  do  this  since  the  early  1950s. 
Implementation  only  awaits  resolu- 
tion of  one  more  ATA  court  chal- 
lenge. It  also  means  if  the  Teamsters 
strike,  they  picket  the  truck  leasing 
company,  not  the  shipper's  factory. 

These  rules,  first  proposed  in  1980, 
also  permit  a  private  shipper  to  fill  his 
own  or  leased  trucks,  which  normally 
would  return  to  the  factory  empty, 
with  other  peoples'  freight  for  deliv- 
ery on  the  back  haul.  In  effect,  that 
puts  private  shippers  in  the  general 
trucking  business,  unregulated  by  the 
ICC.  Up  to  a  point,  that's  already  the 
case.  (Since  1982  many  private  ship- 
pers have  obtained  "for  hire"  ICC  li- 
censes for  general  contract  freight  car- 
riage under  broadened  access  ordered 
by  the  courts.) 

Regulated  carriers  represented  by 
the  ATA  are  understandably  upset. 
Profits  are  down  from  1978  highs  as 
ICC  degregulation  continues  and 
competition  increases.  Although 
small  companies  with  less-than- 
truckload  lots  are  paying  more  fqr 
their  trucking,  rates  for  big  shippers 
generally  are  dropping.  It  is  like  the 
airline  business:  Fares  drop  on  the  big 
routes  but  go  up  for  the  less  competi- 
tive connections. 

ATA  general  counsel  Nelson 
Cooney  argues  that  single-source 
leasing  will  only  take  more  cream  off 
the  top,  weakening  his  trucking  com- 
panies again  as  private  shippers  si- 
phon business  that  regulated  carriers 
rely  on  to  help  establish  their  capital 
equipment  base.  Cooney  argues  that 
smaller  shippers,  especially  those 
away  from  metropolitan  areas,  will  be 
hurt  most  as  common  carriers  raise 
less-than-truckload  rates  even  higher 
to  make  up  for  those  margins 
squeezed  elsewhere. 

The  ICC  originally  conceived  of 
single-source  leasing  as  a  help  to 
owner-operators — individual  entre- 
preneurs who  own  their  own  rigs  and 
rent  themselves  and  their  vehicles  to 
the  big  truckers.  The  independents 
were  hurting  when  fuel  costs  jumped. 
But  Cooney  predicts  that  the  owner- 
operators  won't  be  helped  that  way. 
More  will  go  into  the  business  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  potential  cus- 
tomers, he  predicts,  only  to  go  bust 
because  of  increased  competition. 

So  far  the  ATA  has  been  losing  in 
court.  A  three-judge  appeals  panel  in 
Atlanta  has  upheld  the  ICC's  single- 
source  leasing  rule,  and  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
hear    the    appeal.    Ryder  System, 


(ierald  C.  McDonough,  chairman  of  Leaseway  Transportation 
"it's  a  huge  market,  a  mind-boggling  number,"  he  says. 
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lO  GOOD  REASONS 
WHY  EAGLE  IS  WORTH  MORE  THAN 
ANY  ORDINARY  WAGON. 


The  American  Eagle  is  one  luxury  wagon 
whose  value  increases  with  every  inch  of 
snow,  every  drop  of  rain,  and  every  mile  of 
bad  road  or  highway  In  fact,  the  uglier  the 
driving,  the  better  Eagle  looks.  Because 
when  ordinary  wagons  are  slipping,  sliding, 
or  just  plain  stuck,  the  Eagle  can  switch  into 
the  sure-footed  traction  of  4-wheel  drive  to 
transport  you  confidently  through  winter's 
worst  storms 

But  a  feeling  of  security  is  by  no  means 
Eagle's  only  luxury.  The  interior  room  and 
comfort  is  outstanding.  And  with  standard 


NAllONAt 
SKI  PAlM(X. 


features  like  power  steering  and  brakes, 
plush  18  oz.  carpeting,  woodgrain  instru- 
ment panel  overlay  and  individual  reclining 
seats  of  genuine  leather,  the  Eagle  Limited 
makes  4-wheel  drive  extremely  attractive. 

It's  a  great  looking  wagon,  but 
more  importantly,  it's  rugged, 
eager  and  very  reliable.  No 
wonder  the  National  Ski  Patrol 
has  chosen  the  Eagle  as  its 
official  vehicle.  They  have  to  get  through. 

In  addition  to  impressing  you  with  its 
4-wheel  drive  performance,  Eagle  can 
switch  back  to  2-wheel  drive  to  impress 
you  with  its  outstanding  gas  mileage, 
(24)  EPA  EST.  MPG  and  30  HWY.  EST* 

The  Eagle  is  the  perfect  all-season, 
all-weather  family  wagon.  Because 

when  other  luxury  wagons 
are  grounded,  p 
the  Eagle  flies.  e2 
Now  available  for 
purchase  or  lease  at 
participating  dealers. 


THE  2- WHEEL/4- WHEEL  DRIVE 


AMERICAN  MOTORS 


"  4-cylinder/4-speed.  Use  these  figures  for  comparison.  Your  results  may  differ  due  to  driving  speed,  weather  conditions  and  trip  length 

Actual  highway  figures  are  probably  lower. 
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Business  writing  today  takes  more  than  a  way  with  words. 

You've  got  to  be  facile  with  figures,  good  with  graphs  and  rapid  with  revisions. 

Which  is  why  you  belong  at  The  Smart  Desk  from  IBM.  The  Smart  Desk  is  any 
desk  equipped  with  an  IBM  computer  or  terminal— like  the  IBM  Display  writer,  today  s 
best-selling  stand-alone  text  processor. 

The  IBM  Displaywriter  will  help  revise,  edit,  reformat,  merge,  hie  and  footnote. 
It  can  check  and  correct  spelling.  Even  do  math. 

Using  our  Chartpack  software,  the  Displaywriter  can  also  help  you  create 
bar  graphs,  line  graphs,  pie  charts  and  customized  charts— and 
incorporate  them  into  text  when  the  document  is  printed. 

The  Displaywriter  can  function  as  a  data  processor,  too.  So 
you  can  use  it  to  create  spreadsheets,  put  together  sales 
projections  and  map  out  financial  plans. 

To  give  you  fast  access  to  fresh  information,  your  IBM  Display - 
writer  can  be  connected  to  your  company's  central  data  files. 
Or  to  the  Smart  Desks  of  managers,  secretaries  and  other 
professionals  around  the  office. 

To  arrange  for  a  free  demonstration  of  the  IBM 
Displaywriter,  call  your  IBM  representative  or  visit  your  nearest 
IBM  Product  Center. 

And  put  yourself  in  the  write  place:  ^F^s^iiF B 

The  Smart  Desk  from  IBM.  =^±±Jh 


The  Smart  Desk  from  IBM 


liere  you  belong. 
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Leaseway  Transportation  Corp., 
Hertz  Penske  Truck  Leasing,  Inc.  and 
other  big  companies  are  poised  to  be- 
gin single-source  leasing  once  the  last 
ATA  plea  has  been  rejected.  Cleve- 
land-based Leaseway,  which  is  among 
the  top  three  companies  in  both  truck 
and  driver  leasing,  is  so  confident  the 
ICC  will  prevail  that  it  already  has 
about  90  truck-driver  combinations 
leased  to  a  major  home  builder. 

"It  boils  down  to  cost  and  efficien- 
cy," says  Alfred  L.  Sicotte,  president 
of  both  the  soon-to-be-combined 
American  Driver  Rental  Service,  Inc. 
and  Gold  March  Truck  Rental,  Inc.  in 
Manchester,  N.H.  "If  you're  a  private 
shipper  with  ten  trucks,  then  you 
have  to  have  13  drivers  to  cover  for 


sick  days,  vacations,  etc.  If  everybody 
is  there,  then  you've  got  three  guys 
standing  around  getting  paid  $9  an 
hour  to  sweep  the  floor  or  something, 
a  $4.50-an-hour  job.  This  way,  if 
you're  a  wholesale  grocer,  you  can 
expand  capacity  to  handle  the  winter 
rush  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  and  we  can  then  lease 
those  same  trucks  in  the  summer  to 
beer  distributors  when  they  need 
more  capacity." 

M.  Anthony  Burns,  president  and 
CEO  of  Ryder  System  in  Miami,  with 
more  than  33,000  trucks,  established 
a  seventh  division  to  handle  single- 
source  leasing.  Many  Ryder  custom- 
ers currently  lease  trucks  without 
drivers.  "Because  of  our  size  and  the 


number  of  vehicles  we  have  out  on 
full-service  leasing,  we  have  the  best 
opportunity  of  anyone,"  says  Burns. 
Ryder  bought  three  companies  spe- 
cializing in  freight  packaging  and  ex- 
pects to  use  them  to  book  back-haul 
business  for  private  shippers  leasing 
Ryder  trucks.  Burns  says  he  also  ex- 
pects to  buy  several  driver-leasing 
companies  for  his  new  division. 

At  Leaseway,  Gerald  C.  McDon- 
ough,  chairman  and  CEO,  says:  "It's  a 
huge  market,  the  entire  private  car- 
riage market,  which  is  the  largest  seg- 
ment of  the  transportation  of  goods 
industry.  It  is  a  mind-boggling 
number.  If  we're  to  be  able  to  get  any 
fraction  of  it,  we  would  have  a  very 
significant  business."  ■ 


Remember  the  Automat?  Remember  Horn 
&  Hardart?  They're  both  coming  back. 


Florescue's 
rescue 


By  Kevin  McManus 

It  often  happens  in  hard  times:  A 
weak  manager,  explaining  away  a 
company's  poor  performance, 
blames  the  recession,  the  competi- 
tion, "last  year's  unusually  tough 
business  climate."  Stockholders  nod 
grimly  and  hope  that  "conditions" 
will  improve  next  quarter. 

Yet  once  in  a  while  it's  different.  A 
company  drives  right  through  hard 
times  as  if  they  didn't  exist.  Then, 
shareholders  get  to  see  how  the  man- 
agement can  make  all  the  difference. 
It  has  happened  at  Horn  &  Hardart 
Co.,  the  food-service  and  mail-order 
firm.  It  has  been  transformed  by  Barry 
Florescue,  an  aggressive  young  restau- 
rateur. Between  1973  and  1977,  under 
its  old  management,  Horn  &  Hardart 
lost  a  total  of  $6  million  on  aggregate 
sales  of  $235  million.  Florescue  took 
over  and,  remarkably,  restored  the 
company  to  profitability  almost  im- 
mediately. It  remained  profitable  and 
its  sales  have  been  growing  at  about 


25%  a  year  ever  since  (they  should 
reach  $325  million  in  1983).  At  Horn 
&  Hardart's  shareholders'  meeting 
last  June,  American  Stock  Exchange 
Chairman  Arthur  Levitt  said,  "We 
bathe  ...  in  your  reflected  glory." 

Horn  &  Hardart,  of  course,  had  long 
been  known  to  New  Yorkers  as  the 
operator  of  the  Automats,  cafeteria- 
style  restaurants  that  featured  a  wall 
of  coin-operated  glass  doors,  each  a 
miniature  display  case  for  a  sandwich, 
dessert,  world-class  baked  beans  or 
some  other  everyday  blessing.  All  this 
plus  first-rate  coffee,  immaculate 
dishes  and  flatware,  and — a  lifesaver 
on  a  hot  summer  day — free  ice  cold 
drinking  water.  The  outlets,  many  of 
them  virtual  museums  of  1930s  Art 
Deco  style,  started  to  go  stale  in  the 
late  1960s.  In  the  1970s  Horn  &  Har- 
dart began  to  close  or  sell  the  Auto- 
mats one  by  one.  It  also  converted 
some  into  Burger  King  outlets.  In  ad- 
dition, the  company  ran  Hanover 
House  Industries,  a  mail-order  com- 
pany it  had  acquired  in  1972.  Under 


Chairman  Fred  Guterman,  who 
joined  the  company  in  1973,  neither 
business  flourished. 

In  1976  Florescue  was  a  33-year-old 
Burger  King  franchisee  with  six  stores 
in  southern  Florida  and  on  Long  Is- 
land and  a  reputation  as  a  first-rate 
operator.  He  had  a  yen  to  open  stores 
in  Manhattan,  and  Horn  &.  Hardart 
had  exclusive  rights  to  open  Burger- 
Kings  there.  He  bought  about  4%  of 
the  company  and  made  it  clear  that  he 
intended  to  run  it.  Guterman  said  no. 
After  the  ensuing  proxy  fight  and  with 
several  new  board  directors  in  place, 
Guterman  resigned. 

When  Florescue  took  over  in  1977, 
Horn  &  Hardart  was  deep  in  debt  and 
out  of  working  capital.  The  company 
was  being  sued  by  federal  and  state 
pension  agencies  over  its  terminated 
pension  program.  Florescue  settled 
the  suits  with  a  compromise  deal. 
Then  he  raised  $2  million  in  badly 
needed  capital  in  a  public  stock  sale. 
He  had  pledged  to  buy  unsold  shares 
himself,  if  necessary.  (It  wasn't.)  The 
cutting  came  next.  Florescue  shut  all 
the  company's  moneylosing  food  op- 
erations that  showed  no  promise  of 
recovery.  Included  were  about  25  out- 
lets of  several  obscure  chains,  and 
some  institutional  food-service  ac- 
counts. The  bulk  of  the  company's 
remaining  food  operations  were  its  12 
Burger  King  franchises.  As  an  old  Bur- 
ger King  hand,  Florescue  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  turning  those  around,  with 
some  help  from  Burger  King's  head- 
quarters (which  converted  Horn  &. 
Hardart  payables  into  an  interest- 
bearing  note).  By  the  first  quarter  of 
1978  Horn  &  Hardart  once  again  was 
making  money. 

Florescue  owes  his  success  to  pro- 
fessionalism. He  knows  how  to  run 
restaurants  profitably.  He  knows  less 
about  mail  order,  so  he  employs  peo- 
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smiled  in  return. 

"Imported"  alone  would 
iot  impress  him,  I  knew.  But, 
ih,  to  discern  the  unexpected 
n  cream  liqueurs! 

Demi-Tasse™  had  brought 
nim  as  close  to  handsprings  as 


I'd  ever  seen  the  man. 

What  other  label  could 
boast  the  luscious  extravagance 
of  natural  cream,  rich  coffee 
flavor,  grain  neutral  spirits 
raised  to  perfection  by  the 
elegant  touch  of  cognac  ? 


The  result  had  brought  a  smile 
to  even  these  blase  lips. 

"Demi-Tasse,"  he  murmured, 
registering  the  name  forever  in 
his  mind. 

©  1983  The  Baddington  Girporatiun 
Imported  by  The  Ruidington  Corporation, 
N.Y.N.Y.  34Prmf 


I  ■  -  .  ^  Rockwell  International  know-how: 
t's  in  lightwave  systems  for  advanced  telecommunications. 

It's  in  everything  we  do. 

Optical  hybrid  circuits  designed    of  schedule,  with  delivery  of  the 


y  Rockwell  International  for  its 
ghtwave  communications  systems 
effect  the  advanced  technology 
lat's  made  Rockwell  one  of  the 
lajor  suppliers  to  the  telecommu- 
ications  industry.  Rockwells 
ber  optics  research  and  develop- 
ment is  helping  the  industry  to 
enefit  from  the  increased  channel 
ipacity  available  in  lightwave 
)mmunications. 

Rockwell  provides  high  tech- 
ology  products  and  systems  to 
iree  telecommunications  markets: 
Dmmunications  transmission,  com- 
munications switching,  and  tele- 
hone  company  special  services. 

Only  a  company  with  the  know- 
ow  to  combine  high  technology 
nth  outstanding  engineering  and 
lanagement  skills  can  meet  such 
road  needs  of  the  telecommunica- 
ons  industry.  That  know-how  goes 
lto  our  electronics  business  and  into 
verything  we  do  at  Rockwell. 

In  aerospace:  where  were 
sponsible  for  the  design,  integra- 
ion  management  and  production  of 
be  U.S.  Air  Force's  B-1B  Long 
Lange  Combat  Aircraft.  Flight 
*sting  and  production  are  ahead 


first  production  aircraft  scheduled 
for  1985. 

In  the  automotive  industry: 
where  our  technology  and  reputa- 
tion for  dependable,  quality  design 
for  car  and  truck  components  have 
made  us  a  major  supplier  of  drive- 
trains  for  U.S.  Army  trucks. 

In  general  industries:  where 
advancements  such  as  electronic 
press  controls  and  total  production 
systems  have  made  our  Goss  presses 
a  world  leader  in  offset  newspaper 
printing. 

We  re  an  $8  billion  company 
where  science  gets  down  to  business 
in  four  diverse  areas.  And  that  diver- 
sity has  helped  us  achieve  eight 
consecutive  years  of  increased 
earnings  and  impressive  growth. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
any  of  our  products  or  want  to 
learn  more  about  us,  write: 
Rockwell  International, 
Department  815R-3, 600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15219. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 

Aerospace/Electronics 
Automotive/General  Industries 


80  PROOF  •  CALVERT  DISTILLERS  CO .  NYC 

After 

all  the 
years  of 
loud  ties, 
wouldn't 
he 

quietly 

welcome 
a  change 
of  pace? 


[ohn  Jameson 

■r  /  *  ■  'rish Whiskey 


Horn  &  llardart  President  John  Gerlach  and  Chairman  Barry  Florescue 
Reviving  the  name  by  changing  everything  else. 


pie  who  do  know  that  business.  Prof- 
its from  the  Hanover  House  cash  cow 
go  to  buy  more  restaurants  that  make 
money.  So  far  the  growth  hasn't 
stopped. 

Rather  than  rely  largely  on  Burger 
King,  however,  Horn  &  Hardart  decid- 
ed to  "look  for  our  own  railroad,"  says 
President  John  Gerlach.  They  found  it 
in  Bojangles,  which  was  a  40-store 
chicken  chain  when  Horn  &  Hardart 
bought  it  for  $12  million  in  1981.  Bo- 
jangles features  spicy  fried  chicken 
and  biscuit  sandwiches  with  eggs, 
sausage  or  ham.  Bojangles  is  a  success 
and  expanding  fast.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  it  will  have  more  than  200  out- 
lets, about  half  of  them  franchised. 
Florescue  anticipates  the  opening  of 
200  more  Bojangles  outlets  by  the  end 
of  next  year. 

Hanover  House,  meanwhile,  is  also 
booming.  To  its  present  line  of  21  gift 
catalogs  (there  were  only  6  in  1977), 
which  contributes  55%  to  60%  of 
Horn  &.  Hardart's  annual  sales,  a  few 
more  will  be  added  next  year.  On 
Florescue's  shopping  list  are  catalogs 
in  new  areas — food,  men's  wear  and 
collectibles. 

Florescue  has  misstepped  only 
twice.  Since  1980  Horn  &  Hardart  has 
invested  $2  million  in  the  Mark 


Twain  Riverboat  Playhouse,  a  two- 
outlet  pizza  "chain"  that  turned  out 
to  be  a  me-too  version  of  other  falter- 
ing pizza  chains.  But,  Florescue  says, 
"It's  not  unlikely  that  within  a  year 
we  will  have  a  new  restaurant  concept 
to  replace  Mark  Twain."  An  even  big- 
ger blunder  was  the  purchase  of  the 
Royal  Inn,  now  called  the  Royal 
Americana,  a  Las  Vegas  gambling 
property  that  Horn  &.  Hardart  gave  up 
on  last  year  after  only  two  years.  "We 
thought  it  would  be  an  area  of  major 
growth,"  says  Florescue.  But  the  gam- 
bling business,  he  concedes,  "is  too 
different  from  what  we  are  used  to — 
making  money  penny  by  penny.  We 
were  not  of  the  right  temperament  to 
succeed."  At  least,  in  both  cases, 
Florescue  cut  his  losses  fast. 

Horn  &  Hardart  has  reestablished 
itself  on  Wall  Street,  where  the  com- 
pany was  recently  valued  at  a  pricey 
22  times  earnings.  Elsewhere  in  New 
York  City  the  company  again  re- 
gained favor.  Reason:  It  has  refur- 
bished a  classic  Automat  at  the  corner 
of  42nd  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  a 
short  walk  from  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal. It  may  open  two  more  Auto- 
mats within  the  year.  Nostalgia  plus 
profits.  For  Horn  &  Hardart,  it's  a 
winning  combination.  ■ 
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WHILE  SOME  CARS 

MIGHT  MAKE  IT 
TO  THE  NEXT  DECADE, 

STATISTICS  SHOW 
/OLYOS  COULD  MAKE  IT 
TO  THE  NEXT  CENTURY. 


Today  people  are  trying  to  hold  on  to  their  cars 
3nger  than  ever. 

And  while  statistics  show  the  average  life  expect- 
incy  of  today's  cars  is  eleven  years,  that  figure  pales  in 
omparison  to  the  life  expectancy  of  today's  Volvo. 

Because  statistics  show  the  average  life  expect- 
incy  of  a  Volvo  is  over  sixteen  years? 

Which  could  mean  over  sixteen  years  of  comfort- 
ible  driving  in  seats  equipped  with  adjustable  lumbar 
upports  that  relieve  tension  and  road  fatigue. 

Years  of  effortlessly  maneuvering  through  park- 
ng  lots  due  to  power  assisted  rack  and  pinion 


steering  that  cuts  one  of  the  smallest  turning  circles 
of  any  car. 

Years  of  clean  air  made  possible  by  a  Fresh  Air 
Ventilation  System  that  exhausts  stale  air  from  the  pas- 
senger compartment,  and  helps  prevent  odors  and 
fumes  from  ever  getting  inside. 

If  all  this  sounds  like  a  sensible  way  to  transport 
yourself  to  the  next  century,  buy  a  Volvo. 

Who  knows? 

By  the  year  2000  we  may  have  a  car  that'll  get 
you  through  that  century,  VOLVO 
as  well.  A  car  you  can  believe  in. 


•Based  upon  an  actuarial  analysis  of  1981-1982  US.  Registration  Data  conducted  by  Ken  Warwick  &  Associates,  Inc.  Due  to  many  factors  including  maintenance,  driving  conditions  and  habits,  your 
Volvo  rnay  not  last  as  long.  Then  again,  it  may  last  longer  Summary  available  at  your  Volvo  dealer.  ©  1983  Volvo  of  America  Corporation. 


Introducing  the  hi-tech  range  that's  just  a  touch  smarter. 


Having  the  right  touch  for  great  cooking  is  taking 
on  a  whole  new  meaning.  Now,  the  right  touch  is  just 
a  light  touch  for  simple  fare  or  gourmet  cuisine. 

If  that  sounds  sophisticated— it  is.  But  if  it  sounds 
complicated— it  isn't.  This  new  range  from  Caloric, 
a  Raytheon  company,  is  a  perfect  example  of  our 
approach  to  high-tech  products.  The  more  advanced 
the  technology,  the  simpler  it  should  be  to  use. 

Caloric  engineers,  teaming  up  with  counterparts 


at  Raytheon,  took  microwave  and  conventional 
cooking  and  combined  them  in  a  single  oven  with  a 
"smart "  touch  panel .  No  longer  do  you  need  to  lea 
a  series  of  complex  instructions.  Instead,  this  rang< 
guides  you  through  each  step .  It  asks  leading  questi< 
and  then  shows  you  exactly  what  to  do  next.  And  th 
cooking  possibilities  are  almost  limitless  since  you 
can  choose  microwave  or  conventional  cooking , 
or  both  at  the  same  time. 


Innovative  appliances  are  no  new  thing  at 
loric .  Nor  are  they  at  our  other  appliance  com- 
nies:  Amana,  Speed  Queen,  Modern  Maid  and 
en  wood.  All  together,  they  make  Raytheon  one  of 
:  country's  largest  major  appliance  manufacturers, 
ly  capable  of  capitalizing  on  today's  booming 
irket  in  home  appliances. 

Raytheon...  a  five  and  a  half  billion  dollar 
mpany  in  electronics,  aviation,  appliances, 


energy,  construction  and  publishing.  If  you  would 
like  copies  of  our  latest  financial  reports,  please 
write  Raytheon  Company,  Public  Relations, 
141  Spring  Street,  Lexington,  Massachusetts  02173. 


ChoosingTo  BeThe  Best 
Steelmaker,  NotThe 
BiggeseTakes  Initiative. 


In  A  World  Of  Giants, 
National  Inter- 
groups  Steel  Group 
Is  Out  To  Prove  TkAT 
Size  Is  No  Match  For 
Superior  Quality, 
Service,  And  Price. 

For  decades,  steel  companies 
emphasized  capacity  over  all  else. 
Our  Steel  Group  has  actually  reduced 
capacity  and  put  the  emphasis  where 
it  belongs:  on  customers.  We're  a 
market- driven,  customer- oriented  sup- 
plier out  to  become  the  quality,  low-cost 
producer  of  sheet  steels. 

The  Right  Plants  In 
ThE  Right  Places. 

e're  doing  it  by 
operating  three  of 


the  country's  most  advanced  plants 
in  Detroit,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
They're  in  the  heart  of  the 
metal-consuming  markets: 
automotive,  metal  build- 
ings, service  centers,  pipe 
and  tubing,  food  cans 
and  others.  And  over  60 
percent  of  our  steel  is  con- 
tinuously cast  which  keeps 
costs  low  and  quality  high. 

Initiative  Takes 
Investment. 

W'e're  also  investing  in 
our  future.  Our  new  multi 
million  dollar  Product  Application 
Center  is  helping  us  anticipate  custom 
ers'  needs.  A  new  Statistical  Process 
Control  program  is  improving  gauge 
control,  uniformity  and  chemical 
composition.  We're  adding  75,000  tons 


of  galvanizing  capacity.  And 
ive're  investing  millions  more  in 
new  equipment  and  capital 
improvements. 

National  Is  More 
TkAN  Steel. 

V Tational  is  also  taking 
L N  the  initiative  in  alurr 
inum,  financial  services, 
distribution,  energy  and 
diversified  businesses. 
For  a  free  brochure  that 
describes  our  businesses 
in  more  detail,  write: 
National  Intergroup,  Inc., 
20  Stanwix  Street,  Pittsburgr 
PA  15222. 


NahonalTake 
The  Initiative. 

NAT1CNA 


Why  is  the  newly  merged  Norfolk  Southern 
Corp.  sitting  on  all  that  cash?  Bob  Claytor 
has  a  ready  answer:  Why  not? 


The  $1  billion 
holding  action 


By  James  Cook 


Robert  B.  Claytor,  61,  the 
hard-driving  boss  of  Norfolk, 
Va.'s  giant  Norfolk  Southern 
Corp.,  is  on  the  defensive  these  days 
for  a  curious  reason.  It's  not  because 
the  merged  Southern  and  Norfolk  & 
Western  railroads  have  not  yet  yield- 
ed the  earnings  gains  that  he  had 
hoped  for.  Nine-month  earnings  were 
down  35%,  to  $214.7  million,  on 
$2.35  billion  in  revenues.  But  given 
the  worst  recession  in  50  years,  Clay- 
tor feels  that's  not  bad.  No,  what  he  is 
defensive  about  is  the  conspicuous 
emblem  of  Norfolk  Southern's  long- 
term  success — nearly  $1  billion  in 


cash  he  has  built  up  in  recent  years. 

"A  lot  of  security  analysts  get  very 
impatient  with  us,"  Claytor  says  with 
the  air  of  a  man  for  whom  too  much 
never  can  be  enough.  "They  want  you 
to  do  something  every  couple  of 
months — get  together  with  the  Cana- 
dian National  or  some  strange  thing. 
Make  a  big  splash.  But  you've  got  to 
do  things  when  the  time  is  right." 

To  be  sure,  Norfolk  Southern  has 
bought  a  19%,  $67  million  interest  in 
Piedmont  Airlines  over  the  last  two 
years,  a  5%,  $80  million  interest  in 
Santa  Fe  Industries  only  last  spring, 
and  a  10%  interest  in  Florida's  South- 
east Banking  Corp.  in  September.  Just 
investments,  Claytor  insists.  At  the 


Norfolk  Southern  CEO  Robert  Claytor 

Why  roll  the  dice  unless  you  have  a  good  chance  of  coming  up  a  winner? 


moment,  he  clearly  feels  he  has 
enough  on  his  hands  shaping  up  the 
$6.9  billion  (assets)  giant  created  by 
the  merger  of  the  Southern  and  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  in  1982. 

There  have  been  rumors  the  merger 
has  created  more  internal  problems 
than  any  since  the  ill-fated  Penn  Cen- 
tral merger.  Claytor  calmly  dismisses 
that.  "No  organization  is  without  pet- 
ty rivalries  and  jealousies,"  he  says, 
"but  I  don't  see  any  noticeable  prob- 
lem. I  tell  them,  'If  you  come  out  of 
N&W,  do  it  the  Southern  way,  and  if 
you  come  out  of  Southern,  do  it  the 
N&W  way.'  "  The  fact  is,  he  says,  the 
fit  is  a  natural.  Southern  and  N&.W 
had  such  similar  philosophies  and 
corporate  objectives,  as  well  as  com- 
plementary service  territories,  that 
they  would  have  merged  sooner  or 
later,  even  if  the  1980  merger  of  Ches- 
sie  and  Seaboard  into  CSX  had  not 
provided  the  immediate  impetus. 

It  was  a  powerful  impetus.  South- 
ern had  generally  worked  with  Conrail 
and  Chessie,  N&W  with  Seaboard.  But 
now  CSX  can  provide  single-line  ser- 
vice on  its  own.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened with  Conrail.  N&W  used  to 
provide  piggyback  service  between 
Chicago  and  New  York,  by  way  of 
Conrail 's  Lehigh  Valley  affiliate  at 
Buffalo.  Once  deregulation  freed  it  to 
do  so,  Conrail  slammed  shut  the  Buffa- 
lo gateway,  handling  the  entire  move- 
ment from  Chicago  to  New  York  it- 
self. In  short,  the  Norfolk-Southern 
merger  suddenly  became,  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  necessary. 

Norfolk  Southern,  of  course, 
is  uniquely  fortunate.  Because 
of  its  geography,  product  mix 
and  management,  it  is  the  low- 
est-cost, most  efficient  and 
highest-profit  road  in  the  indus- 
try. It  is  the  only  major  railroad 
that  generates  enough  cash  flow 
to  cover  both  its  capital  spend- 
ing and  its  dividend  require- 
ments (see  chart).  "I  won't  say 
the  Good  Lord  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,"  Claytor  says,  "but  I 
also  think  we  do  things  better 
than  our  competitors." 

Whatever  the  Good  Lord's 
role  in  low  costs,  Norfolk 
Southern's  are  going  even  low- 
er. The  merger  was  projected  to 
yield  $96  million  in  savings  by 
1985,  but  that  now  looks  con- 
servative. The  melding  has  been 
moving  ahead  further  and  faster 
than  anybody  expected.  Origi- 
nally the  plan  was  to  go  to  a 
CSX-style  holding  company, 
consolidating  marketing,  ad- 
ministration, law  and  finance, 
and  not  much  else.  But  Claytor 
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Norfolk  Southern  coal  terminal  at  Lambert's  Point,  Va. 

The  revenues  were  off,  but  the  profits  uniquely  adequate. 


has  been  putting  other  parts  of  the 
company  together  as  well — the  sales, 
purchasing,  personal  injury  and 
freight  claims  departments,  for  exam- 
ple. The  two  roads'  transportation  op- 
erations are  still  separate — that's  the 
last  function,  Claytor  says,  which 
will  be  merged. 

Getting  costs  down  is  also  the 
means  to  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
merger:  increased  market  share,  not 
simply  against  CSX  and  Conrail,  but 
against  the  truckers,  always  the  in- 
dustry's most  formidable  competi- 
tion. "Unless  you  can  get  your  costs 
down  and  keep  them  down,  you  will 
never  be  able  to  increase  your  market 


share  against  your  basic  competitors, 
the  motor  carriers,"  says  Claytor. 

For  the  N&W  part  of  the  NS,  the 
merger  also  provided  a  timely  offset 
to  the  periodic  downswings  in  the 
coal  business  that,  even  in  an  off 
year  like  1982,  provided  40%  of  the 
company's  revenues  and  probably  an 
even  larger  proportion  of  its  profits. 
This  year  coal  revenues  were  down 
by  20%  in  nine  months,  nearly  5% 
in  the  third  quarter.  Though  Claytor 
expects  business  to  recover,  the  pros- 
pects are  not  all  that  bright.  Utility 
demand — and  that's  50%  of  NS'  coal 
business — is  slack  these  days,  and  so 
is  steel  industry's  demand.  The  ex- 


port market  has  lost  a  lot  of  ground 
to  competitors  like  South  Africa  and 
Poland.  Even  so,  Claytor  predicts  his 
will  grow. 

In  fact,  despite  the  overall  drop  in 
nine-month  earnings,  the  third-quar- 
ter portion  of  that  was  up  nearly  37%, 
and  Claytor  expects  the  fourth  quar- 
ter to  be  at  least  as  good.  The  payoff  is 
coming,  and  when  it  does,  Norfolk 
Southern's  merger  economies  should 
begin  cascading  across  its  accounts. 
By  1985,  in  fact,  the  company  could 
be  doing  spectacularly  well.  "Well, 
not  spectacularly,"  demurs  Claytor, 
ever  cautious.  "But  quite  good." 

So  why  rush  out  to  spend  that  $1 
billion?  Someday,  Claytor  concedes 
Norfolk  Southern  would  like  to  be- 
come a  total  transportation  company, 
except  for  trucking — trucking  compa- 
nies are  losing  too  much  money  and 
they're  too  expensive  to  start  from 
scratch.  Acquiring  a  barge  line  might 
be  more  logical,  as  would  a  move  into 
the  coastal  shipping  of  coal.  "I 
wouldn't  mind  being  in  that  game," 
says  Claytor,  who  has  already  taken  a 
step  in  that  direction  with  the 
planned  acquisition  of  two  barges  for 
top-loading  coal  colliers.  A  transcon- 
tinental merger  with  the  likes  of  San- 
ta Fe  or  a  regional  merger  with  Con- 
rail  or  even  CSX  might  not  be  incon- 
ceivable, either. 

But  what's  the  hurry?  "The  finan- 
cial community  would  like  to  see  us 
roll  the  dice,"  Claytor  says. "Well, 
we're  holding  the  dice  right  now,  and 
I'll  be  damned  if  I'm  going  to  roll  until 
I  feel  I've  got  a  pretty  good  chance  to 
come  up  a  winner."  ■ 


Living  beyond  their  means 


For  all  the  benefits  deregulation  has  brought  it,  the  cash  flow  over  the  past  five  years  to  finance  their 

U.S.  railroad  industry  continues  to  live  beyond  its  capital  spending,  and  even  CSX  could  not  do  so  once  it 

means.  Of  the  nation's  eight  largest  carriers,  only  had  paid  its  dividends.  How  do  the  others  finance  the 

Norfolk  Southern  and  CSX  have  generated  enough  difference?  Like  anyone  else,  of  course,  they  borrow. 
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On  the  Horns  of  the  Bull 


By  Ernest  A.  Ostro 


In  a  world  recovering  from  the 
sharpest  and  longest  recession 
(the  word  "depression"  is  out  of 
fashion)  since  World  War  II, 
things  seem  to  be  going  swim- 
mingly for  most  investors  and 
portfolio  managers,  even  if  the  number 
of  debt  reschedulings  s(  ems  to  be  at 
something  like  early  1930  levels  when, 
at  least,  there  were  few  "developing" 
nations  to  worry  about. 

"Recovering"  is  putting  the  world's 
current  economic  picture  as  cheerfully 
as  possible.  True,  stock  market  indexes 
are  still  booming.  In  New  York,  the  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average  is  currently  at 
more  than  1200,  a  level  it  has  main- 
tained consistently  for  some  months 
with  only  a  few  setbacks,  compared 
with  about  800  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
Frankfurt  has  doubled  in  the  last  12 
months  or  so;  exchanges  in  other  cities 
are  also  booming;  even  values  in 
sleepy  Zurich  are  gaining  at  (for  Switz- 
erland) astounding  rates.  While  the 
boom  of  1982-83  may  have  calmed 


down,  the  high  levels  reached  late  in 
the  summer  have  been  more  or  less 
maintained,  and  often  exceeded. 

Consequently,  billions  of  dollars 
of  investment  money — much  of  it  from 
individual  investors — have  been 
switched  from  Treasury  bills  and  com- 
mercial paper  to  mutual  funds  and 
equities.  Money  market  rates  have  not 
declined  appreciably.  Bond-equivalent 
yields  on  major  money  market  paper 
fell  only  marginally  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1983— from  8.8%  in  1982  to 
8.3%  so  far  this  year. 

But  the  market  is  also  a  bit  con- 
fused. In  fact,  bond  investors  are 
currently  getting  some  of  the  most  con- 
flicting advice  on  record.  Prominent 
economic  analysts  have  predicted  any- 
thing from  8%  to  12%  as  likely  yields  for 
T  bills  in  the  next  six  months.  The  rate 
varied  between  an  average  8.34%  for 
March  1983  and  a  1983  high  of  9.52% 
average  in  August.  The  average  for 
1982  was  8.15%  and  was  8.03% 
through  the  first  nine  months  of  1983. 


Many  money  managers,  unwilling  to 
commit  themselves  fully  to  the  equities 
market,  are  promoting  convertible 
bonds,  which  sold  at  a  record  average 
of  more  than  $750  million  a  month  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1983.  Nonetheless, 
equities  are  where  the  action  is. 

The  inconsistent  economic  picture 
in  today's  world  can  be  seen  at  every 
turn.  The  world's  most  powerful  econ- 
omy, the  U.S.'s  seems  to  be  heading  for 
a  healthy  fourth  quarter.  A  survey  of  250 
industrial  companies  indicates  a  strong 
resurgence  of  optimism  and  profitability 
going  into  October,  according  to  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
(NAM). 

In  Britain,  record  consumer  spend- 
ing and  lower  industrial  costs  in  Sep- 
tember prompted  the  Confederation  of 
British  Industries  (CBI)  to  issue  an  un- 
usually optimistic  report  for  the  balance 
of  1983. 

On  the  other  hand,  CBI  Director 
General  Sir  Terence  Beckett  said  in 
early  November  that  Britain  is  "shabby 


and  expensive"  and  that  the  recovering 
economy  might  run  out  of  steam  as 
jarly  as  mid-1984.  He  said  interest 
ates  (averaging  11.3%  for  1983  but 
ailing  steadily,  to  9.56%,  in  Septem- 
)er)  and  corporate  tax  rates  must 
:ome  down  if  the  U.K.  is  to  recover  fully 
rom  its  prolonged  recession.  "One 
vould  have  hoped  that  with  inflation 
:oming  down,  from  .  . .  more  than  20% 
n  1980  to  around  5%  today  .  . .  interest 
ates  would  not  be  at  levels  that  are 
)oth  historically  high,  and  high  in  rela- 
ion  to  real  profitability." 

Yet,  given  these  two  conflicting 
;conomic  views,  equities  in  the  U.K. 
ire,  in  general,  doing  remarkably  well. 
British  Airways,  not  to  be  sold  off  until 
Dctober  1984,  more  than  doubled  its 
irst-half  profit  in  1983  over  1982. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  picture  is  less 
sanguine,  as  an  auja  of  real  disap- 
pointment is  discernible  as  equity 
prices  fail  to  respond  to  earnings  lev- 
els. "Since  mid-1982,  stocks  have 
advanced  sharply  on  hopes — and 
lopes  alone — of  increased  earnings," 
said  R.B.  Koenig,  president  of  New 
fork-based  Ladenburg,  Thalmann, 
i  Co.  "And  interest  rates  have  stayed 
nuch  higher  than  expected.  So  there's 
he  possibility  of  unsatisfactory  earn- 
ngs,  as  far  as  the  market  is  concerned, 
or  the  next  several  quarters." 

Even  more  worrisome  to  some 
analysts  is  the  size  of  government  defi- 
cits, both  current  and  envisaged. 
\gain,  the  U.S.  will  have  a  deficit  of 
some  $200  billion  in  the  current  fiscal 
'ear  and  will  continue  in  deficit  at  least 
jntil  1988,  according  to  government 
projections.  With  a  GNP  of  more  than  15 
imes  the  current  deficit,  the  figure  is 
lot  too  appalling.  Many  developing  na- 
ions'  deficits  exceed  their  GNPs,  a 
mancially  impossible  situation  in  the 
ong  term. 

With  a  $3  trillion-plus  GNP,  a  few- 
lundred-billion-dollar  deficit  in  the 
ederal  budget  must  look  like  small 
potatoes.  What's  more,  the  U.S.  Com- 
merce Department  reported  recently 
hat  GNP  is  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of 
nore  than  8%.  Then,  too,  there  is 
enough  international  confidence  in  the 
J.S.  economy  to  finance  this  shortfall, 
especially  as  U.S.  interest  rates  are 
jging  kept  around  the  9%  figure  for  T 
Dills  :  his  lepresents  a  true  interest  rate 
}f  son         given  the  4%  inflation  rate. 
Mso.tht      enough  investment  capital 
loating  ai;    d  the  world  to  make  invest- 
ments in  the     S  economy  attractive. 

Portfolio      lagers  and  other  in- 
vestors throughout  Europe  are  setting 


their  sights  on  the  U.S.  Not  only  on  the 
stock  markets,  as  noted,  but  on  com- 
modities and  jjjst  about  anything  for 
sale — except  art  and  wine. 

Plainly,  something  is  out  of  joint, 
and  the  average  investor  is  simply  un- 
able to  cope  alone.  For  example,  there 
is  nearly  $800  billion  in  U.S.  pension 
funds  that  must  be  invested;  currently, 
some  $5  billion  of  this  is  being  man- 
aged in  London.  There's  likely  to  be  a 
lot  of  action  in  the  nearfuturein  London. 
The  Conservative  government  will  be 
selling  off  British  Airways,  and  also 
BritishTelecom.whichcould  be  the  larg- 
est offering  ever  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange.  Of  course,  investors  might 
look  askance  at  some  of  these  offerings, 
although  British  Telecom  has  been 
consistently  in  the  black,  unlike  British 
Airways,  Steel,  Coal,  Rail  and  so  on. 
CHOICES  ABOUND 

Investors  today  are  beset  by  such 
a  dazzling  array  of  ways  in  which  to 
invest  their  money  that  it's  virtually  im- 
possible to  make  one's  way  through  the 
forest  without  a  guide.  And  the  guide 
had  better  be  pretty  expert  at  that, 
because  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
people — as  well  as  countries,  com- 
panies and  banks — who  get  lost  in  the 
financial  wilderness,  often  emerging  a 
bit  poorer  than  when  they  entered. 

"The  investment  market  of  today  is 
no  place  for  the  amateur,"  says  Karl  van 
Horn,  a  senior  vice  president  of  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  Van  Horn,  person- 
ally, and  Morgan  Guaranty,  as  an  insti- 
tution, represent  the  apex  of  portfolio 
management — investing  money  for 
other  people  (and  institutions)  and 
making  a  profit.  Morgan  Guaranty 
doesn't  like  to  deal  with  much  less  than 
$1  million  per  account,  although  it  is 
known  to  do  so  on  occasion.  Regard- 
ing the  current  investment  picture,  van 
Horn  said:  "There  are  two  points  I'd  like 
to  make.  First,  paradoxically,  I  would 
look  at  a  portfolio  today  in  a  fashion  that 
might  be  somewhat  more  risk-adverse 
than  I  would  a  year  ago.  I  say  paradox- 
ically because  a  year  ago  it  appeared 
that  the  world  was  falling  apart  at  the 
seams.  In  point  of  fact,  the  situation 
was  so  extreme  that,  barring  a  cata- 
clysmic change,  the  world,  from  the  in- 
vestment point  of  view,  had  very  little 
risk  in  it  because  it  could  only  get 
better.  Today,  in  contrast,  matters  are 
somewhat  better  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  Financial  markets,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  have  advanced  very,  very  sub- 
stantially. Equity  markets  almost  all 
around  the  world,  and  indeed  bond 
markets  as  well,  have  had  rallies  that 


have  been  virtually  unprecedented  in 
our  lifetime. 

"The  second  point  is  that  while  the 
portfolio  would  be  somewhat  risky,  I 
would  not  materially  change  the  com- 
position of  a  portfolio  today,  either  the 
geographic  allocation  of  assets  or  the 
type  of  assets — bonds,  stocks,  gold, 
commodities,  real  estate  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  I  can  recall  a  discussion  that 
I  had  with  some  of  my  colleagues  re- 
cently; we  said  at  that  time  that  it  would 
not  be  until  July  1984  that  we  would 
have  to  restructure  our  portfolios  se- 
riously. Our  reasoning  was  that  it  would 
not  be  until  July  1984  that  the  world 
economic  and  financial  system  will 
reach  a  pitch  of  activity  that  we  would 
want  to  consider  changing  things.  It 
would  be  in  the  second  half  of  1983 
and  the  first  half  of  '84 — still  the  early 
stage  of  an  economic  recovery  and 
momentary  reamplification.  I  still  think 
that  way. " 
THE  LONER 

Despite  the  impressive  credentials 
of  Morgan  Guaranty  and  other  banks 
as  investment  managers,  many  wealthy 
investors,  especially  the  mavericks 
among  them,  prefer  investment  coun- 
selors rather  than  institutions  to  man- 
age their  assets — individuals  who  de- 
vote their  energies  only  to  portfolio 
management. 

Among  the  few  investment  manag- 
ers in  London  who  work  entirely  on  their 
own  is  Robert  Sandell,  whostarted  in 
1975  after  a  dozen  or  soyearsm  banking. 

"Sandell  is  a  very  knowledgeable 
man,"  said  a  leading  London  banker. 
"I'd  say  the  worst  money  managers  in 
London  are  some  of  the  biggest  banks. 
I'd  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
Morgan." 

Sandell  said  he  would  match  his 
record  for  growth  and  return  in  the  port- 
folios he  manages  against "     the  best 
of  them  There's  nothing  like  individual 
attention  to  a  client's  needs  and  re- 
quirements. . . .  And  I  can  get  the  same 
research  data  that  the  big  banks  have 
access  to."  Sandell  handles  accounts 
ranging  from  $75,000  to  nearly  $2  mil- 
lion in  value.  He  decided  to  go  it  alone 
because  he  felt  "frustrated  in  a  largish 
setup  and  felt  I  could  do  better  on  my 
own." 

MUTUAL  FUNDS 

Britain  is  just  about  the  home  of 
mutual  funds,  or  unit  trusts  as  they  are 
called  in  the  U.K.  One  London  mer- 
chant bank  that  has  formed  a  securities 
subsidiary  specializing  in  unit  trusts  is 
Arbuthnot  Latham  Bank  Ltd. 

J.C.F.  Magnay,  a  director  of 


A  WORLD  OF 

CAPITAL 
KNOW-HOW 


Today,  your  investment  bank  should  be  able 
to  provide  more  than  a  window  on  Wall 
Street.  It  should  be  able  to  deliver  a  world  of 
financial  capabilities.  Around  the  world. 

That's  the  advantage  of  Becker  Paribas. 

Becker  Paribas  represents  the  proven 
strength  of  a  90-year-old  American  firm,  at 
home  with  corporations,  governments,  and 
investors  from  coast  to  coast.  Added  to  it  is 
the  50-country  network  and  global  experi- 
ence of  Paribas,  our  $50-billion,  international 
partner.  Together,  we  can  provide  you  with  the 


ability  to  raise  capital  in  virtually  every 
market  on  earth,  in  every  major  currency. 

Public  offerings.  Private  placements. 
Corporate  bonds.  Tax-exempts.  Commercial 
paper.  Common  stock.  Currency  swaps. 
Floating-rate  notes.  Zero  coupons.  Whatever 
—and  wherever— the  financial  need,  Becker 
Paribas  has  the  know-how. 

Which  means  that  as  the  financial 
world  gets  more  complex,  Becker  Paribas 
can  provide  you  wit  h  a  world  of  ways  to 
keep  pace. 


BECKER 
PARIBAS 


A  G  BECKER  PARIBAS  INCORPORATED  MEMBER  OF  ALL  PRINCIPAL  EXCHANGES/SIPC 
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Focus  on  Hessische  Landesbank  -Girozentrale- 


"Half  of  Germany's  top  10 
banks  are  Frankfurt-based. 
We're  one  of  them." 


:'s  start  with  Frankfurt. 

iv  is  Frankfurt  so  important? 

Frankfurt  ranks  among  the 
rld's  foremost  banking  and 
incial  centers.  150  German 
iking  institutions  operate 
e,  and  Frankfurt  has  more 
2rnational  banks  than  any 
er  city  in  Continental 
rope. 

rhe  Bundesbank  is  head- 
irtered  here,  and  the  Frank- 
t  Stock  Exchange  is  Germany's 
»est,  accounting  for  nearly 
f  of  the  stock  exchange  trans- 
ions, two-thirds  of  its  dealings 
breign  shares  and  some  80 

cent  of  the  business  in 
eign  fixed-interest  securities, 
'erhaps  less  well-known 
^nationally  is  that  Hessische 
idesbank  is  one  of  Frank- 
t's  big  native-born  banks. 
If  of  Germany's  top  10  banks 

Frankfurt-based.  We're  one 
:hem." 

out  the  bank  itself. 

iat  are  its  size  and  structure? 

'With  total  assets  of  more 
in  DM  62  billion,  Hessische 
idesbank  is  Germany's  10th 
gest  bank,  3rd  among  Landes- 
iks.  It  is  a  government- 
:ked  regional  bank  with  its 
)ilities  guaranteed  jointly  by 
State  of  Hesse  and  its  Spar- 
;sen  and  Giro  Association. 
:  also  act  as  banker  to  the 
te  of  Hesse  from  which  our 
ne  is  derived,  and  perform 
aring  functions  lor  the  52 
al  Sparkassen." 

iat  about  your  service  facilities? 

'As  a  German  universal 
ik,  our  facilities  cover  the  full 
lge  of  commercial  and  invest- 
:nt  banking  services.  Inter- 
tionally,  we  concentrate  on 


wholesale  banking  and  medium 
to  long-term  financing. 

Recently  we  have  also  signifi- 
cantly expanded  our  money 
market  operations,  drawing  on 
the  combined  facilities  of  our 
London,  New  York,  and  Luxem- 
bourg dealing  rooms. 

Moreover,  we  participate 
regularly  in  international  bond, 
note  and  share  issues,  and 
perform  brokerage  functions 
for  international  investors.  Our 
membership  of  the  Frankfurt 
Stock  Exchange  facilitates 
dealing  in  quoted  shares  and 
fixed-interest  securities." 
And  sources  of  funds? 

"A  large  part  of  our  funding  is 
done  by  issuing  our  own  bonds 
and  SD  Certificates  (Schuld- 
scheindarlehen).  The  total  out- 
standing is  over  DM  25  billion. 
As  well,  corporations,  govern- 
ments, and  other  institutional 
investors  consider  Hessische 
Landesbank  a  prime  name  for 
large-scale  deposits." 

Who  are  the  bank's  main  clients? 

"As  a  wholesale  bank,  our 
service  facilities  are  tailored  for 
large,  internationally-active  cor- 
porations, foreign  governments, 
and  financial  institutions,  as 
well  as  subsidiaries  of  inter- 
national companies  operating 
in  Germany.  As  bankers  to  the 
State  of  Hesse,  we  support  state- 
wide and  municipal  programs, 
and  work  closely  with  Hesse's 
Sparkassen  and  their  clients, 
for  example  on  the  foreign 
side." 


How  do  you  see  your  position 
developing  internationally? 

"Without  neglecting  our 
home  base  in  Frankfurt,  we 
have  assembled  a  team  of  bank- 
ing professionals  devoted  to 
building  a  strong  international 
track  record  based  on  pragmatic 
banking  principles,  the  most 
modern  technical  and  support 
facilities,  and  the  highest  stan- 
dards of  client  service.  Inter- 
national banking  is  quite  com- 
petitive, and  banks  that  try  harder 
for  their  clients  and  give  them 
fast,  personal  service  often  have 
the  edge.  This  is  one  of  our 
major  objectives." 

Head  Office 

Junghofstrasse  18-26 

D-6000  Frankfurt/Main 

Tel.:  (0611)  132-01, Tx:  415  291-0 

New  York  Branch 

499  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

Tel.:  (212)  371 2500, Tx:  234426 

London  Branch 

8,  Moorgate 

London  EC2R6DD 

Tel.:  01-7264554.Tx:  88  75  II 

Luxembourg  Subsidiary 

Helaba  Luxembourg 

Hessische  Landesbank 

International  S.  A. 

4,  Place  de  Paris 

Tel.:  (52)499401  l.Tx:  3295  hela  lu 


Helaba  FtrnDiikffyLrft 

Hessische  Landesbank  -Girozentrale- 


Arbuthnot  Investment  Services  Ltd.,  of 
which  Arbuthnot  Securities  Ltd.  is  a 
subsidiary,  is  not  as  sanguine  about  the 
current  economic  scene  as  some  of  his 
colleagues:  "When  the  economic  re- 
covery hadn't  really  started — at  least  in 
our  view— we  felt  that  the  United  States 
and  Japan  were  the  most  solid  areas  in 
which  to  invest.  As  signs  of  recovery 
came  through  more  clearly  we 
switched  more  out  of  Eurobonds  into 
equities.  In  the  last  six  months  we  have 
been  bringing  money  back  into  the 
U.K.  Basically  we  felt  the  dollar  was 
much  too  high,  although  that  has  been 
changing.  The  Japanese  market  has 
gone  up  enormously  and  the  U.K.  mar- 
ket, Australia  and  Hong  Kong  seem  to 
be  the  cheapest  markets  We  put  a  bit 
of  money  in  Germany  as  well.  So  now 
we  are,  I  suppose,  something  like  60% 
in  the  U.K.,  and  our  interest  in  North 
America  has  probably  been  reduced 
by  about  20%." 

VIEW  FROM  THE  CONTINENT 

One  of  the  most  respected  asset 
managers  in  Holland  is  Bank  Mees  & 
Hope.  Managing  director  Dr.  Th.  Beels 
commented  on  the  bank's  current  in- 
vestment strategy:  "Especially  at  the 
moment,  I  feel  it  is  very  important  to 
hedge  if  you  are  going  to  invest  in 
foreign  paper,"  Beels  said.  The  coun- 
tries where  we  have  investments  right 
now  are  the  U.S.,  Holland.  Japan  and 
West  Germany. 

As  for  countries  like  Taiwan,  Sin- 
gapore and  Korea,  we  feel  that  they  are 
for  larger  clients  and  then  only  for 
a  part  of  their  portfolios.  There  are. 
especially  right  now,  such  excellent  in- 
vestment opportunities  here  in  Europe. 
Look  at  a  first-rate  company  like 
Daimler-Benz:  From  300  to  600  [DM]  in 
less  than  a  year.  How  can  you  beat  that?" 

So  far,  in  this  overview  of  invest- 
ment strategy,  a  distinct  bias  toward 
conservatism  is  evident — if  only  be- 
cause of  the  confusion  in  world 
markets.  Banque  Internationale  a  Lux- 
embourg is  no  exception.  "We  are  in  a 
very  large  part  in  U.S.  equities,"  says 
Jean-Pierre  de  Cuyper.  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  BIL's  managing  board. 
"Perhaps  the  most  significant  change 
is  that  we  have  shifted  during  the  last 
12  months  to  a  great  degree  from 
bonds  to  equities,  so  that  we  are  now 
about  70%  in  equities  and  only  30%  in 
bonds.  After  the  U.S.,  most  of  our  in- 
vestment is  in  Japan  and  Germany. 
European  investors  are  oriented  to  the 
North  American  markets,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  recovery  will  be  faster  in 
the  U.S.  than  anywhere  else." 


Chemical  on 
International  Banking: 

Emerging  markets.  Expanding 
technologies.  Development  on  a 
global  scale.  Today,  the  rhythms  of 
commerce  are  worldwide.  And 
Chemical  sets  a  rapid  new  tempo. 

We're  proud  of  the  traditions 
that  have  put  Chemical  at  the 
forefront  of  international  business. 
And  prouder  still  of  the  innovations 
that  have  kept  us  there.  Our  unique 
Cheml_ink®/BankLink®  network  is 
the  largest  balance  reporting  and 
cash  management  system  in  the 
world.  And  we've  just  added  a  new 
ChemLink/Cedel  module  for  Euro- 
bond information  and  transactions. 


We  don't  stop  at  being  first— or 
best.  Our  international  specialists 
are  constantly  advancing  the 
quality  of  our  worldwide  services. 
Look  into  the  matchless  perfor- 
mance of  our  Energy  and  Minerals 
Group,  Foreign  Exchange  Advisory 
Service,  Chemco  International 
Leasing,  or  any  of  our  international 
capabilities.  Our  new  ideas  mean 
new  opportunities  for  you. 

What  Chemical  has  done 
yesterday,  what  we're  doing  today 
and  what  we're  working  toward 
for  tomorrow  are  all  part  of  the 
tradition  of  giving  you  the  very  best 
banking  service.  It's  a  tradition  that 
improves  with  innovation. 

Ci-emicalBaink 


Tradition 
shouldn't  be 
the  enemy  of 
innovation. 


Member  FDIC 


CHEMICALTAKES  YOU  BEYOND  TRADITION. 


COMMERZBANK 


»An 
investment 
in  knowledge 
pays  the  best 
interests 

-  Benjamin  Franklin  - 


Knowledgeable  institutional  and  pri- 
vate investors  around  the  world  turn  to 
Commerzbank.  For  proven  resource- 
fulness and  state-of-the-art  technical 
capabilities  in  all  major  areas  of  in- 
vestment. 

To  find  out  why,  ask  a  Commerz- 
banker. 

Head  Office:  P.O.Box  2534,  D-6000  Frankfurt  /  Main. 
860  branches  throughout  West  Germany,  including  West  Berlin. 
Branches  and  Subsidiaries:  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Atlanta, 
Barcelona,  Brussels,  Chicago,  Hong  Kong,  London,  Luxem- 
bourg, Madrid,  New  York,  Paris,  Rotterdam,  Singapore,  Tokyo. 
Representative  Offices:  Beijing,  Buenos  Aires,  Cairo,  Caracas, 
Copenhagen,  Jakarta,  Johannesburg,  Lima,  Madrid,  Manama 
(Bahrain),  Mexico  City,  Moscow,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Sydney, 
Tehran,  Tokyo,  Toronto,  Windhoek. 


FOR  US  WHERE 
YOU  FIND  ALL 
THE  REST 


If  insurance  brokers  all  seem  like  peas  in  a  pod  with  the  same  attitudes,  same  programs, 
same  coverages,  perhaps  it's  time  to  look  at  Frank  B.  Hall.  We're  the  world's  most  inventive 

insurance  services  firm.  The  Protection  Connection™  to  21st  Century  insurance  and  risk 
management  technology  for  significant  corporations,  both  large  and  small,  around  the  globe. 

At  Frank  B.  Hall,  we're  never  too  busy,  or  too  complacent,  or  too  distracted  to  get  excited 
about  your  needs.  We're  the  creative  force  in  our  industry.  Look  for  us  today  in  a  convenient 
location.  Find  out  what  a  unique  firm  we  really  are.  And  how  we  can  satisfy  your  every 
corporate  insurance  requirement  in  our  own  special  way. 

FRANK  R  HALL& CQ 

The  Protection  Connection  is  a  trademark  and  service  mark  of  Frank  B.  Hall  A  Co.  Inc.  ©  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.  Inc..  1983.  All  rights  reserved. 
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ERMAN  OPTIMISM 

In  any  advanced  nation,  it  is  vir- 
ally  impossible  to  select  a  single 
dividual  or  institution  as  the  "best" 
Drtfolio  manager;  all  records  have  ups 
id  downs.  But  in  reputation  among 
erman  banks,  the  Berliner  Handels- 
id  Frankfurter  Bank  (BHF-BANK)  is 
garded  as  one  of  the  very  finest,  and 
D  one  is  willing  to  say  that  any  other  in- 
itution  is  better,  Deutsche  Bank's  size 
id  reputation  notwithstanding. 

BHF-BANK  is  Germany's  equiv- 
ent  of  a  merchant  bank,  if  one  can 
ansfer  this  quintessential^  British 
Dncept  to  Germany.  As  Hans-Dieter 
unte,  a  BHF  director,  put  it:  "We  are 
;ry  conservative  in  our  approach, 
3aling  only  with  larger  accounts. . . . 
e  do  not  speculate,  we  invest." 

Runte  is  bullish  about  Germany's 
ock  markets,  as  well  he  might  be,  in 
ew  of  the  soaring  values  this  year  over 
)82.  For  instance,  he  pointed  out  the 
Dubling  in  value  of  Daimler-Benz,  a 
AA  stock  if  there  ever  was  one,  be- 
/een1982  and  1983. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  best 
Dread  for  the  international  investor, 
unte  said:  "I  believe  now  that  the 
erman  market  first  of  all  should  have 
least  8%  to  10%  of  an  international 
Drtfolio.  Then  I  believe  that  the  port- 
lio  should  be  spread  into  other 
jropean  markets,  because  I  still  be- 
jve  a  number  of  them,  such  as  the 
utch  market,  are  undervalued  com- 
ared  with  other  markets.  I  no  longer 
slieve  that  the  Swedish  market  is  un- 
srvalued,  though  we  have  seen  some 
jbstantial  increases,  and  therefore  the 
utch  market  would  be  an  attractive 
ternative.  And  the  Swiss  market  is  just 
ie  same.  Also,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
jt  some  money  into  the  U.K.  The  rest 
lould  be  spread  among  the  other 
larkets.  The  Australian  market,  the 
.S.  market  and  the  Japanese  market 
:fer  considerable  potential." 
UILDING  ASSETS 

BHF  is  for  the  larger  clients.  That's 
Dt  to  say  that  Union-lnvestment- 
esellschaft  mbH  (Ul)  is  exclusively  for 
ie  smaller  investor.  But  the  investor 
an  choose  from  one  of  Ul's  five  dif- 
>rent  investment  funds  with  as  little  as 
M  100  and  go  from  there.  Go  is  the 
Derative  word,  said  Wolfgang  Reuter, 
nion-lnvestment  managing  director, 
lach  of  our  five  specialized  funds  has 
erformed  very  well  this  past  year:  Sev- 
ral  have  outperformed  the  stock 
*  change." 

Union-Investment  has  funds  con- 
sntrating  on  domestic  German  bonds, 


on  domestic  equities,  on  international 
stocks  and  bonds  and  on  specialized 
markets  like  domestic  housing.  Com- 
menting on  the  overall  investment 
climate  in  Germany,  Reuter  took  a 
pragmatic  view:  "In  contrast  to  many 
people,  I  think  that  the  slow  pace  of  the 
recovery  is  an  advantage.  It  is  good 
that  we  do  not  have  a  sudden  eco- 
nomic upward  trend  that  means,  if  the 
climate  gets  "hot"  all  of  a  sudden,  we 
would  have  to  take  countermeasures. 
In  this  context  I  believe  that  present 
developments  are  very  positive.  Many, 
of  course,  are  bitterly  disappointed  that 
it  does  not  happen  overnight.  They 
believe  they  can  make  miracles  happen 
to  bring  the  economy  back  on  its  feet. 

This,  however,  will  not  be  the  case 
for  some  time.  The  conditions  are,  how- 
ever, positive,  particularly  since  we  now 
have  a  conservative  government  that 
intends  to  cut  down  on  the  federal 
budget  and  reduce  spending.  And 
everyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject knows  that  it  will  take  years  until  the 
public  spending  deficits  have  been 
eliminated.  We  are  going  in  the  right 
direction  when  we  eliminate  the 
deficits." 

THE  OUTLOOK  FROM  BASEL 

Most  investment  analysts  in 
Europe  are  optimistic  about  the  U.S. 
market  and  Swiss  Banking  Corporation, 
Switzerland's  second-largest  bank, 
gave  the  following  assessments: 

"Given  the  decline  in  interest  rates 
and  the  major  progress  achieved  in  the 
fight  against  inflation,  we  have,  par- 
ticularly, taken  a  strong  stance  toward 
investments  in  the  U.S.  [equities  and 
bonds]  during  the  last  12  months.  The 
likelihood  of  a  change  in  the  political 
leadership  in  Germany,  which  proved 
to  be  correct,  made  us  more  active  in 
the  German  market  as  well. 

"Our  favored  sector  in  the  U.S. 
market  was  the  consumer-oriented 
area  [beneficiaries  of  an  improved  infla- 
tion scenario]  and  technology  stocks 
[IBM]  and  blue  chip  issues  in  general 
[General  Motors,  Kodak,  General  Elec- 
tric, 3M,  etc.] 

"We  continue  to  take  a  positive 
view  toward  the  U.S.  market,  but  given 
the  strong  performance  and  consider- 
ing the  recent  appreciation  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  against  the  European  currencies 
and  the  yen,  we  will  take  a  more  selec- 
tive approach. 

"We  consider  the  recent  rise  in 
dollar  interest  rates  as  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  bonds  with  very  attractive 
real  yields.  After  the  interest-rate-  and 
liquidity-induced  rally,  the  fundamen- 


tals should  become  the  main  determi- 
nant of  stock  price  performance.  On 
these  grounds  we  foresee  good  results 
in  the  energy-oriented  area  [partic- 
ularly natural  gas],  as  well  as  in  other 
raw-materials  and  cyclically  oriented 
sectors  [chemicals  and  the  paper  and 
forest  industry]. 

"Given  the  dramatic  growth  in 
telecommunications  products  and  ser- 
vices, we  have  a  major  interest  in  com- 
panies in  this  field,  primarily  in  the  U.S. 
and  in  Japan.  The  favorable  fundamen- 
tals in  Japan  and  the  possible 
appreciation  of  the  yen  rate  allow  us  to 
take  a  generally  positive  view  on  Jap- 
anese investments.  Given  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  positive  trend  in  inflation 
rates  and  counting  on  an  improvement 
in  business  results  [banks,  insurance 
and  machinery  sectors]  we  remain 
positive  for  the  Swiss  market. 
THE  MISSING  SCENARIO 

With  the  money  markets,  at  least  in 
the  industrialized  and  industrializing 
nations,  showing  no  sign  of  weakening, 
even  if  some  are  pausing  after  a  year  of 
growth,  the  outlook  for  investors  is  gen- 
erally favorable,  indeed,  as  Sandell  put 
it:  "It's  hard  not  to  make  money  in 
today's  markets."  But  a  cloud  hangs 
over  this  optimistic  prospect.  The  de- 
veloped nations  may  be  climbing 
slowly  out  of  depression  and  debt,  but, 
what  about  the  rest  of  the  world,  some 
two-thirds  of  mankind? 

Recent  years  have  shown  that 
underdeveloped  nations — without  oil — 
find  it  virtually  impossible  to  pay  debts 
to  Western  banks  and  investors — and 
the  industrialized  world  has  put  a  lot  of 
investment  capital  into  Asia,  Africa  and 
South  America.  Even  the  oil-rich  na- 
tions are  finding  that  lower  oil  prices 
mean  financial  problems.  The  investor 
with  $10  million  managed  by  Morgan — 
or  even  DM  5,000  in  Union-Investment 
mutual  funds — seems  assured  of  a 
profitable  decade.  Those  below  the 
equator  are  less  optimistic,  as  are  the 
banks  throughout  the  developed  world 
that  are  heavily  committed  in  these 
nations.  One  cannot  go  on  defaulting 
forever  by  merely  calling  it  rescheduling. 

The  verdict  of  virtually  all  the  port- 
folio managers  quoted  in  this  report  is: 
Invest  in  the  developed  or,  in  some 
cases,  semideveloped  nations.  But 
what  will  happen  to  Chad?  to  Uganda? 
to  Bolivia?  to  Bangladesh?  They  will  not 
simply  disappear.  If  the  Western  banks 
and  investment  institutions  are  to  contin- 
ue to  steer  investors'  billions,  they'll  need 
a  plausible  scenario  for  the  underdevel- 
oped world.  To  date,  they  have  none. 
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School  boys  in  Seoul,  Korea. 


The  marketplace  demands 
trained  minds. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  schools. 

In  40  countries,  /Manufacturers  Hanover  has  posi- 
tioned itself  to  serve  the  leaders  of  today  and  tomorrow 
with  a  broad  spectrum  of  credit  and  financial  services. 

In  Korea,  for  example,  Korea  Industrial  Leasing  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  an  affiliate  of  Manufacturers  Hanover  Leasing 
Corporation,  provided  $4.6  million  in  financing,  which  the 
government  used  to  acquire  presses  to  print  textbooks. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Ltd.,  our  merchant  bank  in 
London,  arranged  two  international  syndicates  which  raised 
$600  million  in  financing  for  the  Hong  Kong  Mass  Transit 
Railway. 

As  the  leading  correspondent  bank  in  the  world, 
Manufacturers  Hanover  serves  a  network  of  over  4,600 
banks—meeting  global  financial  needs  of  every  size, 
type  and  scope. 

The  world  leadership  community  demands  innovative 
new  services  and  Manufacturers  Hanover  is  positioned  to 
supply  them.  Consider  the  source. 


MANUFACTURERS  HANOVER 

The  financial  source.Worldwide.  Member  FDIC 


 Nymphenburg  Castle  in  Bavaria 


This  hardly  looks 
like  the  hub  of  an  international 
financial  network. 


Bavaria's  historical  sites  and  tradition- 
al Bavarian  friendliness  are  appreciated 
the  world  over.  Yet,  few  are  aware  of  the 
modern,  international  outlook  of  its  in- 
stitutions. 

Bayerische  Landesbank,  for  instance, 
is  not  only  one  of  Germany's  top  banks, 
it's  also  one  of  the  country's  most  out- 
ward-looking. Our  global  facilities  in- 
clude a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  in 
Luxembourg,  full-service  branches  in 
London,  New  York,  and  Singapore  plus 
offices  in  Johannesburg,  Toronto,  and 
Vienna  as  well  as  our  correspondent 
network  around  the  world. 

Through  a  growing  international  pres- 
ence our  capabilities  range  from  buyers' 


credits  in  the  Far  East  to  roll-over  credits 
in  Luxembourg,  from  interbank  money 
dealing  operations  to  Eurobond  issues. 

With  a  balance  sheet  total  of  nearly 
DM  96  billion  our  resources  are  sub- 
stantial. Also,  we're  bankers  to  the  State 
of  Bavaria,  and  an  integral  part  of  Ger- 
many's most  powerful  financial  organ- 
ization, the  Sparkassen  network. 

Moreover,  we  are  authorized  to  issue 
our  own  DM  bonds,  an  attractive  invest- 
ment for  institutional  investors  wanting 
to  spread  their  currency  risk. 

Bavarians  have  a  reputation  for  drive 
and  friendliness  which,  combined  with 
our  international  outlook,  makes  our 
name  worth  remembering. 


ence  our  capabilities  range  from  buyers     name  worth  rememDenng. 

y  Bayerische  Landesbank 

International  Banking  with  Bavarian  Drive  and  Friendliness 

Central  Office:  Brienner  Strasse  20.  8C00  Munchen  2,  Telephone:  (89)  21 71-01,  Telex:  5286270.  Cables:  Bayernbank  Munich.  Branches:  London,  Tel.:  726-6022; 
New  York:  111  East  50th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  Tel.:  (212)  310-9800,  Telex:  WUI  661722  bayland  ny;  Singapore.  Tel  2226925  Subsidiary:  Bayerische 
Landesbank  International  S.A.,  Luxembourg,  Tel.:  475911-1.  Representative  Offices:  Toronto,  Tel.:  862-8840:  Vienna.  Tel.:  6631 41;  Johannesburg,  Tel.:  8381613 


Numbers  Game 


Ge?ientech  discovered  a  hot  new  form  of 
incentive  compensation.  But  the  accoun- 
tants want  to  keep  it  bottled  up  in  the  lab. 

Stunting 
the  growth 
of  junior  stock 


Edited  by  Richard  Greene 


By  Christopher  Power 


GENENTECH  HAD  A  PROBLEM.  Just 
three  years  old  in  1979,  that 
flagship  of  biotech  business 
desperately  needed  to  continue  re- 
cruiting experienced  management 
and  research  personnel. 

Unfortunately,  the  San  Francisco- 
based  firm  couldn't  offer  the  kind  of 
cheap  founder's  equity  that  other 
brand-new  biotech  firms  could  bring 
to  the  bargaining  table.  So  Genentech 
came  up  with  the  next  best  thing,  an 
incentive  plan  that  issued  so-called 
junior  stock.  These  shares  have  limit- 
ed voting  and  dividend  rights  and  are 
initially  sold  to  employees  at  well  be- 
low the  market  value  of  common 
stock.  The  idea  is  that  executives  can 
buy  in  cheap  and,  later  on — if  the 
company  meets  certain  performance 
goals— convert  their  junior  stock  to 
common  at  a  fat  profit. 

The  plan  was  approved  by  the  Se- 
curities &  Exchange  Commission, 
and  other  technology  firms  scrambled 
to  follow  suit.  As  of  last  month,  some 
20  companies,  including  Cetus  Corp., 
Collagen  Corp.,  Raychem  Corp.,  Sea- 
gate Technology  and  Amdahl  Corp., 
had  won  shareholder  approval  for 
similar  plans. 

Major  accounting  questions,  how- 
ever, may  stop  this  trend  dead  in  its 
tracks.  At  the  moment,  the  SEC  and 
the  Financial  Accounting  Standards 
Board  are  both  taking  a  hard  look  at 
the  junior  stock  plans.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  whether,  and  when, 
companies  that  offer  junior  stock  in- 
centives should  show  these  grants  as  a 
charge  to  earnings. 

The  current  approach  may  be  too 
much  of  a  free  ride  to  pass  regulatory 


muster.  Say  a  company  offers  its  ex- 
ecutives junior  stock  at  $2  a  share, 
while  the  common  is  fetching  $20. 
Four  years  later  the  company  has  met 
its  goals  of  doubling  sales  and  tripling 
earnings,  and  the  junior  stockholders 
get  to  exchange  their  junior  shares  for 
common  that  is  now  worth  $40. 
Should  any  of  this  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing show  up  in  the  income  statement? 

Of  course  not,  say  the  corporate  is- 
suers. They  reason  this  way:  The  ju- 
nior stock  was  fairly  valued  by  invest- 


ment bankers  at  $2  when  the  execu- 
tives bought  it.  Since  they  got  exactly 
what  they  paid  for,  the  compensation 
recorded  tallies  up  to  zero. 

But  wait  a  minute.  Suppose  you  are 
a  shareholder.  Hasn't  your  company 
given  junior  shareholders  something 
in  this  transaction?  Good  question. 
And  that's  a  good  part  of  the  reason 
for  the  growing  controversy  over  the 
current  method  of  accounting  for  ju- 
nior stock. 

Half  the  Big  Eight  accounting  firms 
and  Clarence  Sampson,  chief  accoun- 
tant for  the  SEC,  arc  questioning  the 


way  companies  deal  with  junior 
stock.  They  say  that  junior  shares  are 
issued  to  compensate  and  retain  man- 
agement. And  since  the  executives 
really  get  their  payoff  when  they  turn 
their  junior  shares  into  common,  the 
company  should  show  some  charge  to 
earnings  then.  That,  of  course,  would 
be  the  difference  between  the  price 
the  insiders  originally  paid  and  the 
market  value  of  the  common  at  the 
time  of  conversion — in  our  example,  a 
$38  hit  to  earnings  for  every  share 
converted. 

Sampson,  in  fact,  regrets  letting 
this  whole  controversy  develop.  "In 
retrospect,"  he  says,  "I  think  giving 
Genentech  the  go-ahead  was  a  mis- 
take. Some  of  these  companies  have 
been  adopting  plans  that  were  not  at 
all  like  Genentech's,  assuming  they 
didn't  have  to  record  anything.  Now 
junior  stock  plans  look  like  they 
might  sweep  out  of  Silicon  Valley. 
We're  talking  to  the  FASB  because  we 
think  compensation  should  be  record- 
ed in  some  way." 

If  the  companies  involved  were  gi- 
ants, the  amounts  at  stake  might  not 
be  significant.  But  for  fledgling  high- 
tech firms  they  can  be  immense.  Take 
Amdahl.  It  expects  to  convert  its  ju- 
nior stock  soon.  Recognizing  the  en- 
tire conversion  would  cost  around 
$16  million — more  than  one-third 
what  it  should  earn  this  year. 

Staff  members  at  the  FASB  are  sug- 
gesting that  the  board  issue  a  techni- 
cal bulletin  on  junior  stock  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  that's  just  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg.  It  might  also  consider  a 
complete  reappraisal  of  stock  com- 
pensation accounting,  precisely  be- 
cause plans  like  junior  stock  don't  fit 
nicely  into  conventional  theories. 
"The  accounting  opinions  on  stock 
compensation  have  given  us  all  these 
round  holes,"  complains  Norman 
Strauss,  partner  at  Ernst  &  Whinney, 
"but  junior  stock  is  a  square  peg." 

As  far  as  the  technical  bulletin  is 
concerned,  smart  money  is  betting  on 
a  recommendation  that  will  upset  the 
companies  by  forcing  them  to  show 
these  charges.  In  practice,  corpora- 
tions might  record  those  charges  in 
increments  every  quarter  as  the  com- 
panies near  performance  goals. 

Firms  that  already  have  issued  ju- 
nior stock  hope  they  will  be  grand- 
fathered in.  But  don't  expect  many 
new  players  to  enter  the  game  if  FASB 
makes  this  move.  "The  threat  of  a  hit 
to  earnings  will  probably  spoil  this  for 
good,"  says  the  chief  finanical  officer 
of  one  Silicon  Valley  company.  ■ 
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Todays  Chevrolet 

Two  years  ago,  we  told  you 
Celebrity  is  the  perfect  fleet  c< 


Two  years  ago,  we  introduced  what  we 
predicted  you'd  come  to  see  as  the  perfect 

fleet  car. 

Today  that  car  is  our  runaway,  number- 
one-selling  fleet  car. 
And  why  not? 

Where  else  can  you  get  the  smooth- 
riding  comfort  of  a  contemporary  mid-size 
car,  backed  by  the  convenience  of  over  16 
cubic  feet  of  trunk  space.  Combined  with 
the  economy  of  39  Est.  Hwy,  [25]  EPA  Est. 
MPG*? 

Front-drive  technology  and  traction? 

A  standard  electronically  fuel-injected 
engine  so  advanced  it's  automatically  fine- 
tuned  by  computer  ? 

Trim  levels  designed  to  please  everyone 
from  the  sales  trainee  on  up? 

At  the  price  of  a  Chevrolet? 

CHEVROLET  FLEET  SALES 


*With  available  automatic  transmission.  Use  estimated  MPG  for  comparisons  Your  mileage  may  differ  depi 
speed,  distance,  weather  Actual  highway  mileage  lower  Some  Chevrolets  are  equipped  with  engines  prod) 


ow  you're  telling  us. 


M  divisions,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliated  companies  worldwide  See  your  dealer  for  details. 


Let's  get  it  together  ,  buckle  up. 


Communities  everywhere  are  searching  for 
growth  industries  to  replace  those  now- 
smokeless  smokestacks.  Here  s  hope  for  one 
troubled  but  enterprising  community. 


University  as 
venture  capitalist 


By  Richard  Phalon 


ONLY  A  YEAR  AND  A  HALF  AGO 
Marc  Paller,  26,  an  environ- 
mental engineer,  and  his  part- 
ner, David  L.  Dziewulski,  30,  a  micro- 
biologist, began  the  search  for  a  pro- 
cess that  would  speed  the  growth  and 
yield  of  microorganisms  and  bio- 
chemicals  used  to  make  pharmaceuti- 
cals and  diagnostic  products.  It  now 


appears  they  have  put  together  a 
whole  new  technology. 

In  that  brief  period  Paller  has  gone 
from  being  just  one  more  talented  re- 
searcher in  the  graduate  labs  at  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute  to  becom- 
ing the  president  of  his  very  own  com- 
pany, Bioreactor  Technology,  Inc. — 
thanks  in  part  to  RPI  itself.  Paller's 
company  is  one  of  the  fastest  develop- 
ing in  the  Troy,  N.Y.  engineering 


school's  "incubator  program"  for 
high-tech  startup  companies. 

Paller  and  Dziewulski  are  already 
close  to  making  a-  deal  with  venture 
capitalists  for  the  cash  their  company 
needs  to  get  its  reactor  to  market. 

If  the  fledgling  company  gets  off  the 
ground,  it  will  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  demonstrating  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  an  educational  institution  to 
work  as  an  incubator  for  entrepre- 
neurial ventures.  A  number  of  other 
success  stories  have  already  come  out 
of  an  incubator  program  that  is  only 
three  years  old. 

Among  them: 

•  Power  Kinetics,  Inc.,  which  re- 
cently succeeded  in  selling  18  of  its 
new-generation  solar  collectors  to  a 
major  desalination  test  project  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

•  Applied  Robotics,  Inc.,  which  ex- 
pects its  sales  to  jump  from  around 
$150,000  this  year  to  about  $2.5  mil- 
lion next  year,  partly  on  the  basis  of 
the  sophisticated  robot  control  sys- 
tems it  has  begun  to  sell  to  such  big, 
highly  automated  manufacturers  as 
General  Electric. 

•  Testamatic  Corp.,  an  automated- 
test-equipment  producer  that  has 
come  far  enough  along  the  develop- 


RPI  incubator  entrepreneurs 

Can  the  mysteries  of  high-tech  birth  be  duplicated  in  the  test  tubes  of  academe?  Venture  capitalists  seem  to 
think  so.  These  days  they  seem  to  be  scouring  almost  as  many  campuses  as  pro-football  scouts. 
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South  Africa 

"I  don't  know 

oversy  4  4  9  M 

much  about  it... 


South  Africa 
arouses  more  controversy 
than  almost  any 
other  country 
in  the  world. 
People  tend  to  have  a  view  about 
South  Africa  whether  they  have  been 
there  or  not.  Quite  often,  these  views  are 
not  based  on  fact. 

SHARING  A  BETTER 
QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

South  Africa  is  involved  in  a 
remarkable  process  of  providing  fair 
opportunities  for  all  its  population  groups. 
The  South  African  Government  is 
committed  to  ensuring  that  each  of  South 
Africa's  many  nationalities  has  the  ability 
and  resources  to  realize  its  social, 
economic  and  political  aspirations. 

Developing  the  financial  base  on 
which  so  many  other  forms  of  progress 
depend,  is  a  leading  example  of  South 
Africa's  development  process.  The  recent 
establishment  of  the  Development  Bank 
of  Southern  Africa  underlines  progress 
and  Government  participation  in  this  area. 

Modelled  on  the  World  Bank,  the 
Development  Bank  of  Southern  Africa  is 
possibly  the  most  ambitious  development 


THE FUTURE 
-BETTER 

PROSPECTS 
FOR  ALL 


agency  that  has  been  created  for  Africa. 

MEETING  THE  ECONOMIC 
 CHALLENGE 

The  Bank's  main  objective  is  to 
achieve  a  more  balanced  geographical 
distribution  of  economic  activity  in 
Southern  Africa  while  providing 
maximum  scope  for  private  sector 
participation.  The  Development  Bank  of 
Southern  Africa  is  expected  to  more  than 
double  the  flow  of  development  capital 
to  Black  underdeveloped  areas  over  the 
next  five  years. 

The  Small  Business  Development 
Corporation  was  formed  as  a  partnership 
between  South  Africa's  leading  industrial 
and  consumer  groups  and  the 
Government  to  stimulate  and  develop 
entrepreneurial  skills  among  all 
population  groups.  Already  more  than 
S100  million  has  been  invested  in  general 
programs  of  the  Corporation  and  its 
associates,  and  more  than  33  000  new 
jobs  have  been  created  in  the  process. 


The  facts  on  the  economy  present  only 
part  of  the  picture.  Many  aspects  of  South 
African  life  have  changed  -  and  are 
changing  at  an  ever-increasing  rate.  The 
future  is  exciting  because  we  have  the 
people,  the  dedication  and  a  buoyant 
economy  to  enable  us  to  keep  on 
providing  opportunities  and  improving 
the  quality  of  life  of  all  our  people. 

Because  South  Africa  is  a  microcosm  of 
so  many  of  the  world's  sensitivities,  it  is 
often  a  contentious  subject.  If  you  are 
faced  with  a  decision  regarding  South 
Africa,  make  sure  you  have  all  the  facts. 

For  more  information, 
simply  complete  the 
coupon  below. 


To:  The  Minister  (Information), 

The  South  African  Embassy, 

3051  Massachusetts  Avenue, 

Washington  D.C.,  20008  N.W. 
Please  send  me  more  information  on  socio-economic 
and  political  developments  in  South  Africa. 
Name   


Address 


Code . 


Vffe're  looking  forward  to  the  future. 

^^^J  DMSkTsi<ompa^  200423/USA 


*Why  can't 

copiers  be 
programmed 

to  do  my  jobs 

my  way?" 


?  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  1983 


Kodak  copiers  can!  You  can  guarantee  it  because  you  program  them  yourself. 

From  the  beginning,  Kodak  copier  technology  has  offered  unique  com- 
binations of  in-line  functions  which  literally  redefine  "productivity." 

Now,  you  can  choose  the  combination  of  those  functions  that  does  your 
job  your  way.  You  simply  key  them  into  the  microcomputer  itself.  Thereafter, 
merely  touch  the  Star  Pad,  and  those  jobs  will  run  themselves. 

Any  operator  can  run  these  jobs.  That's  an  outstanding  partnership  between 
technology  and  the  people  who  use  it. 

"Partnership"  is  the  philosophy  that  Kodak  brings  to  this  market. 
We're  in  it  with  you.  We  want  you  to  get  your 
work  done  to  your  satisfaction.  We 
think  we  know  how  to  be  helpful 
because  you  helped  train  us. 


Thank  you  for  reading  this 
advertisement.  May  we 
demonstrate  the  machines? 


1  800  44  KODAK  Ext.  324 


Kodak 
copiers  can1 

i  

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
CD3504 

Rochester,  NY  14650 

□  Please  send  me  details  on  the  latest  Kodak  copier-duplicators. 

□  Please  have  a  representative  call  for  an  appointment. 

Our  approximate  monthly  copy  volume:  

Name  .  Title  

Company   

Address   

City  State  Zip  

Telephone  i  )  


i_ 


This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  these  securities. 

The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 


6,000,000  Shares 

First  Pennsylvania  Corporation 

$2,625  Convertible  Depositary  Preferred  Shares 


Each  Depositary  Share  represents  one-fourth  share  of  $10.50  Cumulative 
Convertible  Preferred  Stock,  Series  C  (stated  value  $100  per  share).  Each 
Depositary  Share  is  convertible  into  Common  Stock  at  the  rate  of  3.225 
shares  of  Common  Stock  (equivalent  to  a  conversion  price  of  $7%  per  share). 


Price  $25  Per  Depositary  Preferred  Share 

(Plus  accrued  dividends,  if  any,  from  date  of  issue) 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  only  from  such  of  the  several 
Underwriters,  including  the  undersigned,  as  may  lawfully  offer  the  securities  in  such  State. 


Bear,  Stearns  &  Co. 
Alex.  Brown  &  Sons 
Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 

Incorporated 


Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb 

Incorporated 

A.  G.  Becker  Paribas 

Incorporated 

Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc. 
Hambrecht  &  Quist 

Incorporated 


Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co 

Incorporated 


Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber 

Incorporated 

Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette 

Securities  Corporation 

E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 

Prudential-Bache 

Securities 

M.  A.  Schapiro  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Lazard  Freres  &  Co 

L.  F.  Rothschild,  Unterberg,  Towbin 
Shearson/American  Express  Inc. 

Wertheim  &  Co.,  Inc.  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc 

A.  G.  Edwards  &  Sons,  Inc.  Montgomery  Securities  Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Robertson,  Colman  &  Stephens     Rothschild  Inc.     Thomson  McKinnon  Securities  Inc. 

November  9,  1983 


Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Allen  &  Company 

Incorporated 


Power  Kinetics  Solar  Collector 
Energy  to  keep  enterprise  afloat. 

ment  line  to  be  registering  for  its  first 
public  offering  of  common  stock. 

Massachusetts'  Route  128  and  Cali- 
fornia's Silicon  Valley,  both  anchored 
to  university  environments,  have,  of 
course,  spawned  hundreds  of  high- 
technology  companies.  It's  easy  to  see 
why.  Both  areas  have:  (a)  the  tremen- 
dous technical  impetus  generated  by 
the  propinquity  of  topflight  engineer- 
ing schools  like  MIT  and  Stanford;  (b) 
sizable  pools  of  venture  capital  will- 
ing to  take  the  risk  of  financing  (and 
sometimes  managing)  the  tricky  en- 
trepreneurial transition  from  drawing 
board  and  breadbox  prototype  to  vol- 
ume production. 

What  makes  the  RPI  program  differ- 
ent is  that  it  represents  a  conscious 
effort  to  re-create  a  phenomenon  that 
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How  to  build 
a  financial  model. 


Instead  of  hammering  at  complex 
calculations  for  hours,  a  businessperson  could 
use  the  IBM  Personal  Computer. 

Because,  with  the  IBM  advanced  electronic 
spreadsheet  program  called  Multiplan  * 
,  shaping  a  projection  is  fast  and  easy. 
\  (Especially  since  the  software  is  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  IBM  Personal 
Computers  advanced  features.) 

Using  simple  commands,  you  can 
custom-tailor  spreadsheets  up  to  255 
rows  long  by  63  columns  wide. 
Revise  data  in  one  segment  of  the 
fl\  screen  and  see  figures  automatically 

^    recalculated  in  another.  Even  link 

several  different  spreadsheets  stored  on 
one  diskette,  so  changes  made  on  one 
spreadsheet  will  update  the  others. 

16  learn  how  IBM  Multiplan 
can  help  mold  your  financial  future. 
I  visit  an  authorized  IBM  Personal 


Computer  dealer. 


The  IBM  Personal  Computer 
A  tool  for  modern  times 


For  more  information  on  where  to  buy  the  IBM  Personal  Computer,  call  800-447-4700.  In  Alaska  or  Hawaii.  800-447-089 
•  Multiplan  is  a  U  S  trademark  of  Microsoft 
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You  can  still  own  this  much  car. 


Ford  LTD 

Crown  Victoria 


Settle  into  the  kind  of 
comfort  that  only  Crown 
Victoria  can  offer.  From 
cushioned  seating  for 
six  to  richly  padded 
door  trim  and  wood- 
tone  accents,  you're 
surrounded  by  Ford 
quality  you  can  feel. 

Impressive  standards. 

Crown  Victoria  is  one 
full-size  car  that  gives 
you  what  other  full-size 
cars  can't:  the  impressive 
power  of  a  5.0  liter  elec- 
tronic fuel-injected  V-8 
engine  with  Automatic 
Overdrive.  Standard. 
No  other  car  in  Crown 
Victoria's  class  can 
make  that  claim. 

Sophisticated 
intelligence. 

This  beauty  has  a 
brain.  A  highly  sophisti- 
cated electronic  engine 
control  system  continu- 
ally monitors  and  corrects 
Crown  Victoria's  engine 
functions  to  deliver  opti- 
mum power,  response 
and  performance.  Need 
brawn?  Add  the  optional 
heavy-duty  towing  [jack- 


age  and  Crown  Victoria 
can  pull  up  to  2Vz  tons  of 
anything  you  want.  This 
car  understands  what  it  is 
to  work  for  a  living. 

Quiet  luxury. 

Crown  Victoria's  body- 
on-frame  construction, 
full  coil  spring  suspen- 
sion and  Super  Luxury 
sound  insulation  package 
let  you  indulge  in  the 
luxuriously  smooth,  quiet 
ride  that  you'd  expect 
from  a  car  this  size. 


Finishing  touches. 

What's  your  pleasure? 
Crown  Victoria's  options* 
include  the  latest  genera- 
tion electronic  stereos, 
an  autolamp  delay  sys- 
tem, illuminated  entry, 
vent  windows  and  6-way 
power  seat  controls.  Even 
a  Tripminder®  computer 
that  tells  you  the  day 
of  the  week,  date  of  the 
month,  trip  distance  and 
instantaneous  distance 
per  gallon.  Information 


at  your  fingertips.  A 
thoughtful  touch. 

Best-built 
American  cars. 

When  we  say  "Quality 
is  Job  1 ,"  we  are  talking 
about  more  than  a  com- 
mitment. We  are  talking 
about  results.  A  recent 
survey  concluded 
Ford  makes  the  best- 
built  American  cars. 
The  survey  measured 
owner-reported  problems 
during  the  first  three 
months  of  ownership 
of  1983  cars  designed 
and  built  in  the  U.S. 

LTD  Crown  Victoria 
for  1984.  Isn't  it  nice  to 
know  you  can  still  own 
this  much  sophistication? 
This  much  luxury?  This 
much  car? 

Get  it  together  — 
Buckle  up. 


Have  you  driven  a  Ford . . . 


occurred  more  or  less  spontaneously 
around  Boston  and  San  fose.  Situated 
in  the  old  industrial  town  of  Troy, 
N.Y.,  the  RPI  program  offers  new 
hope  for  an  area  that  is  sorely  in  need 
of  economic  retooling.  If  it  works,  the 
RPI  program  offers  new  hope  for  older 
industrial  cities  seeking  new  busi- 
nesses and  new  jobs.  Plenty  are  at- 
tempting to  do  just  that. 

At  the  moment  there  are  some  35 
centers  set  up  across  the  nation  to 
develop  jobs  or  high-tech  capacity  or 
both.  Many  are  affiliated  with  univer- 
sities. Philadelphia's  University  City 
Science  Center,  for  example,  now 
boasts  of  playing  mother  hen  to  75 
companies  and  is  owned  by  28  differ- 
ent schools.  Even  Yale,  that  bastion  of 
the  liberal  arts,  has  jumped  into  the 
ramble  with  its  Science  Park  Devel- 
opment Corp.  Control  Data  Corp.  has 


What  makes  the  RPI 
program  different  is  that  it 
represents  a  conscious 
effort  to  re-create  a 
phenomenon  that  occurred 
spontaneously  around 
Boston  and  San  Jose.  If  it 
works,  it  offers  hope  for 
older  cities  sorely  in  need 
of  economic  retooling. 


made  a  tidy  little  business  out  of  set- 
ting up  technology  centers.  So  far 
a"bout  13  cities,  including  Charleston, 
S.C.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Baltimore, 
Md.,  have  hired  CD  to  help  put  to- 
gether and  run  their  incubators. 

But,  as  Frank  Wezniak,  a  Boston 
venture  capitalist  and  a  trustee  of 
Brown  University,  says:  "Everybody 
is  after  it,  but  to  successfully  build  a 
real  high-tech  industrial  base  you 
need  a  very,  very  special  combination 
of  ingredients." 

Here's  how  the  RPI  program, 
housed  in  what  was  once  a  shelter  for 
"wayward  girls"  run  by  a  religious 
order,  hopes  to  bring  such  ingredients 
together: 

Most  of  the  entrepreneurs  who 
have  the  nod  from  the  program 
screening  committee  have  been  stu- 
dents or  faculty  members,  but  an  RPI 
connection  is  not  essential.  What 
counts  most  is  the  concept.  Applica- 
bility in  the  real  world  of  industry  is 
the  key  test.  Is  it  a  new  technology 
with  good  commercial  prospects  or  an 
old  technology  that  can  be  put  to  new 
use  in  the  marketplace?  Does  the 
technology  somehow  connect  with 
the  myriad  of  professional  skills  on 
the  campus? 

RPI  itself  is  not  in  the  startup  ven- 
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How  to  put  the 
big  board  on  a 
small  screen. 


To  take  stock  of  the  situation,  an  investor 
could  use  the  IBM  Personal  Computer. 

With  our  Dow  Jones"' Reporter,*  a  device 
called  a  modem1"  and  a  telephone,  you  can  access 
Wall  Street  and  the  world. 

Tap  the  Dow  Jones 
News  /Retrieval  Service1  for 
historical  and  current  stock 

quotes  —  day  or  night. 
^  (Use  our  Dow  Jones 

Reporter  not  only  for  easy 
access,  but  to  save  money 
on  connect  time.) 
Pull  10K  extracts  of 
over  6,000  companies. 

Get  industry  news. 
Even  enjoy  sports  news 
when  you've  had  your 
fill  of  business. 

To  better  manage  your 
portfolio,  visit  an  authorized 
IBM  Personal  Computer  dealer.  And 
learn  how  a  small  IBM  investment  can  give 
you  a  high  yield  in  quality,  power  and 


f 


The  IBM  Personal  Computer 
A  tool  for  modern  times 


For  more  information  on  where  to  buy  the  IBM  Personal  Computer,  call  800-447-4700.  In  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  800-447-089( 
tNot  supplied  by  IBM.  *Dow  Jones  is  a  trademark  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc. 
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Kidder,  Feabody 
offers  you  a  brokerage 

account  that 
saves  you  time  while 
earning  you  money. 

We  thought  of  the  Kidder,  Peabody 
Premium  Account  so  you  could  think 
about  other  things.  The  Premium 
Account  automatically  collects  all 
dividends,  interest,  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  securities  and  maturing  bonds, 
and  credits  them  to  you. 

At  the  same  time,  it's  earning 
money,  because  all  available  cash  is 
invested  at  money  market  rates  in  the 
Kidder,  Peabody  Premium  Account 
Fund.  Amounts  meeting  the  appli- 


cable minimums  also  can  be  invested 
in  the  Kidder,  Peabody  Tax-Exempt 
Money  Fund  or  the  Kidder,  Peabody 
Government  Money  Fund. 

As  a  Premium  Account  client, 
you'll  have  free  checkwriting  privileges 
and  a  Visa  in  Gold  Card,  both  giving 
instant  access  to  your  account's  entire 
margin  value.  Cash  may  be  borrowed 
through  your  account  at  a  rate  usually 
significantly  below  consumer  loan 
rates.  And  your  account  is  protected 
with  up  to  $10  million  of  coverage. 

Every  month  your  easy-to-read 
statement  gives  you  a  convenient 
and  reliable  source  of  information  for 
tax  records.  With  all  the  convenience 
that  the  Premium  Account  offers,  there's 
an  important  element  that  sets  it  apart 


from  other  money  management 
accounts-your  Kidder,  Peabody 
registered  representative,  a  skilled 
professional,  adept  at  helping  you 
maximize  your  money. 

Ask  for  a  detailed  brochure 
and  prospectus  containing  complete 
information  on  the  Premium  Account, 
including  charges  and  expenses.  Read 
the  prospectus  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money.  We  think  you'll 
find  no  better  way  to  make  the  most 
of  your  time.  And  money. 

H  Kidder,  Peabody 

II  &  C.Om  INCORPORATED 
■■  FounM  1865 

Mrmbrn  NrwYurl  „ni  Amt'iiM  S/«i  Enkingn 

 over  oO  offices  worldwide  /  Member  SIPC  


ture  capital  business,  as  such,  but  it 
often  puts  the  incubator  companies  in 
touch  with  venture  capitalists.  It  has 
on  occasion  taken  stock  from  an  en- 
trepreneur who  couldn't  come  up 
with  the  rent  money.  The  university 
puts  no  cash  in  the  incubator  compa- 
nies, though  the  endowment  fund  has 
tucked  some  cash  into  the  second-  or 
third-round  financing  of  more  mature 
companies. 

The  subsidy  comes  in  the  form  of 
low  rent  ($6  a  square  foot  per  year), 
but  after  that  there  are  no  free  rides. 
Access  to  any  of  the  other  resources 
on  the  campus — computer  time,  ma- 
chine shops  and  consultation  with 
faculty  members — is  all  on  a  strictly 
cash  basis. 

Most  incubator  executives  think 
they  get  those  services  more  cheaply 
from  RPI  than  they  would  from  out- 


There  are  no  free  rides  for 
the  incubator  companies. 
Cheap  rent — $6  a  square 
foot  per  year — helps,  but 
after  that,  services  come 
on  a  strictly  cash  basis. 
Simply  having  access  to 
computers,  machine  shops 
and  the  university's 
engineers  is  invaluable. 
Says  one  entrepreneur: 
"We  owe  a  lot  to  RPI," 


side  purveyors. 

The  biggest  advantage  of  all  is  the 
variety  of  technical  skills  that  RPI,  as 
a  top-flight  engineering  school,  has  on 
tap.  For  Power  Kinetics  those  skills 
meant  the  comparatively  painless  so- 
lution to  a  tricky  support  problem  it 
encountered  in  putting  together  its 
square-dish  solar  collector  prototype. 
"We  were  able  to  call  on  one  of  the 
best  structural  specialists  in  the  coun- 
try," says  John  Soron,  president  of 
Power  Kinetics. 

For  Testamatic  Corp.,  says  Finan- 
cial Vice  President  Eugene  Doerr,  the 
RPI  edge  was  best  demonstrated  when 
several  faculty  members  put  their 
heads  together  and  helped  to  debug, 
under  heavy  deadline  pressure,  some 
of  the  design  problems  that  cropped 
up  in  the  company's  first  commercial 
sale — a  prototype  circuit-board  tester 
ordered  by  GE.  Says  Doerr:  "We  owe  a 
lot  to  RPI." 

The  glamour  of  the  program  has 
enhanced  RPI's  image,  too.  As  Jerry 
Mahone,  a  former  banker  who  is  di- 
rector of  the  program,  notes,  it  has 
helped  with  recruiting  (RPI  wants  to 
broaden  geographically  a  student 
body  that  still  comes  mainly  from  the 


How  to  make 
payroll  less  taxing. 


To  glide  through  company  payroll  deductions,  a 
businessperson  could  use  the  IBM  Personal  Computer. 

Because,  with  IBM  payroll  software,  there's  a  solution 
to  suit  your  business  needs  — be  they  complex  or  simple. 
You  can  maintain  a  tax  file  for  calculating 
federal  withholding  taxes  as  well  as  personal  income 
withholding  and  company 
unemployment  tax  liability. 

The  IBM  Personal 
Computer  will  also  help  you 
keep  track  of  state  and  local  tax 
facts.  Review  holiday,  sick 
pay  and  overtime  expenses. 
Print  checks  and  W-2 
forms.  Even  generate 
up  to  18  comprehensive 
management  reports  that 
include  current,  monthly, 
quarterly  and  year-to-date 
figures  for  each  employee. 

To  learn  more  about  how 
the  IBM  Personal  Computer 
and  IBM  software  can  help 
smooth  out  your  payroll, 
sail  into  your  authorized  dealer. 


The  IBM  Personal  Computer 
A  tool  for  modern  times 
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For  more  information  on  where  to  buy  the  IBM  Personal  Computer,  call  800-447-4700.  In  Alaska  or  Hawaii.  800-447-0891 
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fveet  smell 
of  success 
doesn't  happen 

overnight. 


■■■■■■■■■■■ 


A  man  who  makes  it  on  Wall  Street  knows  what  it  means  to  be  patient. 

So  do  the  men  of  Macanudo.  Just  the  way  the  first  Macanudo  was  made  more 

It  takes  them  more  than  two  years  to  make  the  than  100  years  ago. 
ultimate  cigar.  This  Christmas,  ask  your  favorite  smoke  shop 

Because  every  Macanudo  is  still  made  from  the  forthe  Macanudo  that  was  made  foryou. 


finest  tobaccos  in  the  world. 
Still  made  step  by  step  by  hand. 


Because  a  man  has  it  made  with  a  Macanudo. 
Every  time. 


®  Moottgo  Y  Cii  1983 


MACANUDO 

The  Ultimate  Cigar 


Northeast)  and  fundraising. 

George  Low,  RPI  president  and  for- 
mer head  of  the  Apollo  space  project, 
has  also  been  touting  RPI  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  high-tech  community  that, 
over  the  years,  would  help  reenergize 
an  Albany-Troy  metropolitan  region 
that  has  lost  its  share  of  manufactur- 
ing jobs. 

The  incubator  program  is  a  modest 
step  in  that  direction.  It  provides  part- 
time  work  for  some  students,  perma- 
nent employment  for  maybe  100  oth- 
ers in  the  incubator  companies  and  a 
total  payroll  of  something  like  $2  mil- 
lion a  year. 

One  hope  was  that  some  of  the  in- 
cubator companies  might  grow  to  the 
point  at  which  they  would  become 
tenants  of  RPI's  new  400-acre  tech- 
nology park. 

That  hasn't  happened  so  far.  None 


One  big  question:  Will  RPI 
be  able  to  keep  its  progeny 
around  Albany  once  they 
graduate  from  the  fledgling 
stage?  While  the  school's 
400-acre  technology  park 
sits  near-empty,  the  first 
company  to  leave  campus 
promptly  headed  for 
Boston's  Route  128. 


of  the  incubator  companies  has  been 
able  to  afford  the  park.  Two  other 
larger  tenants,  however — National 
Semiconductor  Corp.,  for  one — are  in 
sight.  But  when  one  of  the  program's 
most  interesting  successes,  Raster 
Technologies,  Inc.,  moved  out  of  the 
incubator,  it  left  the  capital  region 
entirely  for — high-tech  irony — Route 
128  in  Massachusetts.  A  couple  of 
other  fledglings,  Power  Kinetics,  for 
one,  have  also  outgrown  Building  J 
but  are  resettling  nearby. 

RPI's  ability  to  keep  its  progeny 
around  is  one  of  the  biggest  question 
marks  in  George  Low's  ambitious 
plan  to  put  the  region  on  the  map  in  a 
big  way.  About  30%  of  his  undergrad- 
uates gravitate  from  the  riverine  som- 
nolence of  the  region  to  the  bright 
lights  of  Boston  (or  elsewhere  around 
128)  after  commencement.  Another 
10%  head  for  the  West  Coast. 

"You  need  specialized  subcontrac- 
tors and  skilled  engineers  in  large 
numbers  to  make  things  really  go," 
says  venture  capitalist  Wezniak,  con- 
ceding that  there  are  drawbacks  to  the 
RPI-type  program.  "The  Route  128 
area  is  one  of  the  few  places  where 
you  can  find  both." 

But  you  don't  know  if  you  don't  try, 
and  hand  it  to  RPI  for  trying.  ■ 
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How  to 
tame  your  data. 


To  soothe  the  savage  information 
beast,  a  businessperson  could  use  the 
IBM  Personal  Computer  XT. 

Because,  with  XT's  10-million- 
character  fixed  disk  drive  and  IBM  data 
management  software  specifically  designed 
complement  the  hardware,  you  can  whi 
thousands  of  names  and  numbers 
into  more  manageable  shape. 
(Helping  you  get  a  better 
'"  ~\  shot  at  the  lion's  share.) 

Use  IBM  PFS:FILE*tc 
•— generate  a  "form"  on  the 
screen.  Customize  it  by  putting 
pertinent  data  in  the  blank 
spaces  provided. 

Then  use  IBM  PFS: REPORT 
to  sort,  organize,  search,  update, 
store  and  print  the  facts  with  ease. 
To  learn  more  about  how  the 
IBM  Personal  Computer  XT  can 
help  you  more  efficiently  handle  man] 
igh-volume  applications,  visit  your 
thorized  IBM  Personal  Computer 


The  IBM  Personal  Computer 
A  tool  for  modern  times 


For  more  information  on  where  to  buy  the  IBM  Personal  Computer,  call  800-447-4700.  In  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  800-447-08' 

"  PFS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Software  Publishing  Corporation 
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The  breakup  of  the  Bell  System  is  the  big- 
gest business  news  story  of  the  year.  And 
right  now,  you're  probably  suffering  from 
information  overload. 

You're  seeing  ads.  You're  hearing 
claims.  You're  trying  to  make  choices 
amidst  the  clutter. 

At  Pacific  Telesis  Group,  we  think  the 
remedy  for  overload  and  clutter  is  facts. 
Hard  facts.  Not  fluff. 
So  when  you  hear  us  talk,  it  will  be  in 
words  investors  understand.  Like  profits. 
Growth.  Security.  Diversification.  Markets. 
Technology. 

Take  profits,  for  instance. 
In  the  last  three  years,  we've  managed 
a  remarkable  financial  turnaround. 

Our  net  in- 
come has  gone 
from  $483  million 
in  1980  to  $631 
million  in  1982. 
The  increase 
from  '81  to  '82  alone  was  10  percent— at  a 
time  when  the  profits  of  many  American 
companies  were  relatively  flat. 

And  the  results  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1983  look  even  better.  Net  in- 
come grew  by  15  percent  over  the  same 
period  in  1982. 

How  about  productivity? 
A  key  measure  of  efficiency  in  our 
business  is  the  number  of  telephone  lines 
(we  call  them  "access"  lines)  per  employee. 
Here,  too,  the  trend  is  positive. 

In  1980,  we 
had  90  access 
lines  for  every 
employee.  Since 
then,  the  figure 
has  risen  steadily. 
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Another  important  financial  indicator 
is  debt  ratio— the  percentage  of  a  com- 
pany's capital  structure  that  represents 
debt.  Here,  you  see  a  steady  positive  trend. 

In  1980,  our 


debt  ratio  was  58 
percent.  By  the 
end  of  '81 ,  it  stood 
at  55  percent. 
And  at  year-end 


9/30/83 


1982,  it  had  dropped  to  51  percent. 

And  by  the  end  of  the  first  nine  months 
of  1983,  it  had  fallen  to  less  than  49  percent. 
By  the  time  Pacific  Telesis  Group  is 
divested  from  AT&T,  the  figure  will  be 
below  47  percent. 

The  result:  Since  1980,  our  debt  ratio 
will  have  dropped  by  eleven  percentage 
points— an  almost  unheard  of  three-year 
improvement  for  a  company  of  our  size. 

Another 


significant  finan- 
cial indicator  is 
the  percentage 
of  a  company's 
capital  that's 


1 

s 

I 

82 
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By  the  end  of  1982,  it  stood  at  100.  And  as 
of  September  30, 1983,  it  had  reached  109. 


generated  internally— that  doesn't  have  to 
be  borrowed  from  outside  sources.  Here, 
too,  our  results  are  remarkable. 

In  1980  we  generated  44  percent  of 
our  funds  internally.  By  year-end  1982, 
that  figure  had  climbed  to  81  percent. 
And  the  result  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1983  stands  at  95  percent. 

To  us,  the  bottom  line  is  this:  The 
Pacific  Telesis  Group  of  the  eighties  isn't 
the  Pacific  Telephone  of  the  seventies. 

We've  turned  this  company  around, 
and  we're  moving  up  fast. 

If  you'd  like  more  information  about 
Pacific  Telesis  Group,  please  write  Michael 
McGreevy,  140  New  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California  94105. 


PACIFIC 

Group 


TELESIS 


The  Up  &  Comers 


What  do  you  do  when  the  money  comes  in 
faster  than  you  can  count  it?  Richard  Spie- 
gel puts  it  back  on  the  table. 

"We  don't  think 
we're  foolish 
people" 


Richard  Spiegel  of  Lamaur  hie 

Taking  a  risk  that  could  curl  your  hair. 


By  Barbara  Ettorre 


Richard  Spiegel  is  a  man  who's 
got  it  made.  He  runs  Lamaur 
Inc.,  a  Minneapolis-based  per- 
sonal products  company  that  seems 
to  be  doing  everything  right.  Sales 
have  been  growing  at  a  compound  an- 
nual rate  of  21%  since  1978.  Corpo- 
rate revenues  should  hit  $82  million 
this  year,  and  profits  could  roll  in  at  a 
record  $4  million.  Over  the  past  three 
years  Lamaur's  stock  price  has  zipped 
from  under  $3  to  over  $16.  Spiegel, 
what's  more,  has  plenty  of  room  to 
expand:  His  brands  still  have  minimal 
shares  of  massive  markets. 

Despite  all  this,  Lamaur's  avuncu- 
ar,  47  year-old  president  knows  that, 


in  his  business,  profits — like  bad  hair 
coloring — have  a  way  of  fading  quick- 
ly. So,  rather  than  stand  pat,  he  re- 
cently made  a  classic,  ber-the-com- 
pany  decision.  Lamaur  is  spending 
$15  million  to  launch  Perma  Soft,  a 
shampoo  and  a  conditioner  for  wom- 
en with  permanent  waves.  "Over 
53%  of  American  women  have 
permed  hair,"  explains  Spiegel.  "This 
is  a  good  segment  of  the  market." 

He  may  be  right.  And  if  Perma  Soft, 
which  is  supposed  to  make  permed 
hair  soft  without  destroying  curls, 
catches  on,  Spiegel's  marketing  pros 
foresee  $30  million  in  annual  sales. 
That's  nearly  2.5%  of  the  fragmented 
U.S.  shampoo  business.  If  the  gamble 
fails,  however,  Lamaur  will  be  a  tar- 


nished company.  Its  current  stock 
market  multiple  of  18  times  earnings 
will  surely  be  just  a  memory. 

Spiegel  professes  not  to  be  con- 
cerned. Instead  he  would  rather  dis- 
cuss his  marketing  plans.  Of  the  $15 
million  the  company  is  spending  to 
promote  Perma  Soft,  $12  million  will 
go  into  network  television  and  na- 
tional magazines;  the  balance  will  be 
used  to  mail  samples  and  coupons  to 
18  million  selected  households. 

When  it  comes  to  launching  con- 
sumer products,  of  course,  $15  mil- 
lion is  peanuts.  This  year,  for  exam- 
ple, Gillette  is  spending  $30  million 
simply  to  upgrade  and  promote  its  23- 
year-old  deodorant,  Right  Guard.  For 
Spiegel,  in  contrast,  launching  Perma 
Soft  means  more  than  doubling  his 
current  promotion  budget,  to  nearly 
$30  million  next  year.  That  is  over 
35%  of  current  sales.  Average  expen- 
ditures for  toiletries  companies  are 
more  like  15%  of  sales. 

The  risk  is  apparent  when  you  fig- 
ure that  Spiegel's  entire  launch  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  he  will  seil 
$30  million  worth  of  Perma  Soft  in 
1984.  Given  margins  that  are  normal 
for  his  lines,  this  means  profits  of  $15 
million.  Since  the  company  has  about 
$8  million  in  cash  on  hand,  Spiegel 
may  have  to  borrow  only  $1  million 
short  term  before  Perma  Soft's  profits 
make  the  launch  self-financing — pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  stuff  sells. 

Spiegel  has  more  than  his  ego  at 
stake  here.  His  family — father  Mau- 
rice is  the  founder  and  chairman  as 
well  as  the  "maur"  in  Lamaur — owns 
30%  of  the  company's  shares,  now 
worth  over  $20  million.  "This  prod- 
uct is  a  commitment,  not  a  dona- 
tion," he  explains,  evidently,  with  an 
old  joke  in  mind.* 

In  the  four  years  since  the  com- 
pany's Style  shampoo  and  conditioner 
were  launched,  for  example,  the  prod- 
ucts have  gained  a  1.5%  market 
share — a  cool  $20  million  in  annual 
sales.  Spiegel  promoted  Style  with  an 
extensive  and  expensive  advertising 
campaign  in  popular  women's  maga- 
zines and  on  television,  the  identical 
route  he  plans  to  follow  with  Perma 
Soft.  Lamaur  also  enjoys  an  estab- 
lished position  in  beauty  salons  with 
its  Apple  Pectin,  Vita  E  and  Nucleic  A 
hair  products.  Spiegel  says  this  area 
grows  steadily,  almost  10%  annually. 
Nothing  spectacular,  but  money  in 
the  bank.  

*A  pig  and  a  hen  are  discussing  ham  and 
eggs.  "For  you  it's  a  donation,"  the  pig  is 
saying.  "For  me  it's  a  commitment." 
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HEALTH 

CARE  COSTS 
ARE  SO  HIGH, 

BUSINESS 
CANT  AFFORD  TO 
BE  PATIENT. 

We  can't  afford  to  wait  any 
longer.  It's  time  to  turn  talk  into 
action. 

To  help  prepare  you  to  take 
an  active  role,  Metropolitan  has^ 
prepared  an  informative  guide 
to  American  health  care.  Written 
for  hospital  board  members,  it  is 
also  an  indispensable  tool  for 
anyone  concerned  with  health 
care  issues. 

To  get  your  copy,  just  send  us 
your  business  card  with  the 
coupon  at  right.  The  book  is  free 
for  the  asking. 

Reducing  health  care  costs 


is  in  everyone's  best  interest.  At 
Metropolitan,  we're  prepared  to 
do  our  share.  And  then  some. 


§Tig  Metropolitan 

KaS  Insurance  I  Companies 


For  your  free  copy  of  "Health 
Care  in  the  United  Slates,  " 
send  your  business  card 
and  this  coupon  to 
Leon  I.  Hyman, 
National  Director  of 
Health  Care  Resource  & 
Cost  Management,  Area  24-R, 
tropolitan  Insurance  Companies, 
"One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10010 
Supplies  are  limited. 


Name  

Title  

Company- 
Address  


C  i  ty  State  Z  i  p. 


METROPOLITAN  REALLY  STANDS  RY  TOO. 

Life/Health/Auto/Home/Retirement 

©  1983  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


The  Up  &  Comers 

"We  do  our  homework,"  says  Spie- 
gel. "We  don't  think  we're  foolish 
people."  Still,  Lamaur  has  never  tak- 
en such  a  giant  step  before.  Instead  of 
consolidating  his  recent  gains,  he  is 
gambling  that  he  can  increase  the  size 
of  his  company  by  30%  overnight. 
The  nation's  curly-headed  women 
will  soon  tell  him  if  he  is  right. 

Hair  today,  but 
where  tomorrow? 

Iouis  Rubin's  Helen  of  Troy  is  a 
I  company,  not  a  myth,  but  she  has 
certainly  become,  with  shares  priced 
at  31  times  earnings,  one  of  Wall 
Street's  darlings.  Unlike  others,  she 
got  there  not  by  design  but  out  of 
desperation. 

It  was  in  1969  that  Rubin,  a  former 
beauty  supply  salesman  turned  cos- 
metics retailer,  decided  to  start  an- 
other venture,  too.  Wigs  were  the 
rage.  Rubin  stocked  up  on  wigs.  Then 
wigs  were  no  longer  the  rage.  The 
beauty  supply  store,  meanwhile,  nev- 
er a  moneymaker,  was  sold  to  one  of 
his  sons  in  1978.  That  left  Rubin  free 
to  work  on  his  wig  venture,  Helen  of 
Troy,  which  around  that  time  had  pre- 
tax losses  of  $1  million.  Helen  of  Troy 
tried  to  sell  blow  dryers  and  curling 
irons  to  hairdressers,  but  the  market 
became  saturated.  Rubin  tried  selling 
to  retailers.  But  they  preferred  to  buy 
from  better-known  names  such  as 
Gillette  and  Norelco. 

And  Rubin  began  wondering  why 
he  ever  answered  a  want  ad  for  beauty 
supply  salesmen  back  in  1937.  (His 
sales  debut  was  classic,  though. 
Armed  with  nothing  more  than  a  two- 
page  catalog,  Rubin  wandered  into  his 
first  beauty  shop.  The  owner  asked  for 
bobby  pins.  "Sold,"  Rubin  replied. 
"Now,  what's  a  bobby  pin?")  Forty- 
odd  years  later,  in  1979,  Rubin  finally 
hit  the  path  to  success. 

Wrestling  with  Helen  of  Troy,  he 
read  that  hairdresser  Vidal  Sassoon 
wanted  to  expand  his  licensing  em- 
pire. Rubin  offered  Sassoon,  who  has 
since  sold  his  company  and  name  to 
Richardson- Vicks,  a  royalty  advance 
of  $100,000  (a  contract  that  later  grew 
to  $3  million)  for  a  license  to  sell 
Sassoon  products  in  the  U.S.  None  of 
the  money  was  Rubin's.  Some  $1  mil- 
lion came  from  a  bank;  Sassoon  held  a 
note  for  the  remaining  $2  million. 

The  deal  boosted  Helen  of  Troy  in 
the  hair  biz.  Sales  of  brown-and-white 
Sassoon  dryers  and  curling  irons  dou- 
bled every  year  since  1980.  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  1983,  the  Sassoon 


products  accounted  for  80%  of  Helen 
of  Troy's  $25  million  in  revenues.  He- 
len of  Troy  lost  $1.1  million  in  1980. 
It  earned  $870,000  in  1982  and  may 
earn- $1.8  million  in  1983. 

An  extension  of  the  Sassoon  license 
gives  Helen  of  Troy  the  right  to  sell  all 
of  Sassoon's  electric-  or  battery- 
powered  personal  care  appliances  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  as  far  into  the 
future  as  2012.  Twelve  new  products, 
ranging  from  lighted  mirrors  to  hair 
rollers,  will  be  covered  by  the  license. 

The  Sassoon  line's  success  has  per- 
mitted Rubin,  69,  to  start  marketing 
his  own  brand  of  shampoo,  Greg- 
tronix,  named  after  grandson  Greg. 
With  the  help  of  Wall  Street,  the  Sas- 
soon success  has  allowed  Helen  of 
Troy  to  sell  another  550,000  shares  in 
addition  to  the  921,000  already  out- 


standing, for  $7.4  million,  in  May. 
This  is  all  very  well  for  Helen  of  Troy 
and  for  the  Rubin  family,  which  now 
owns  25%  of  the  stock,  worth  $7.8 
million.  But  one  or  two  questions  re- 
main. What  happens  if  people  come  to 
see  little  difference  between  having 
their  hair  dried  by  a  Vidal  Sassoon- 
branded  dryer  and  one  made  by  any- 
one else?  (Anybody  remember  design- 
er jeans?)  Gerry  Rubin,  Louis'  second- 
eldest  son  and  the  company  president, 
dismisses  the  idea  that  the  Sassoon 
cachet  will  lose  its  luster.  "If  you  ask 
a  woman  to  name  the  top  hair  stylists 
in  the  world,  she'll  always  say  Vidal 
Sassoon,  and  she  won't  have  a  second 
name,"  Gerry  says.  "There's  nobody 
like  Vidal  Sassoon."  For  Helen  of  Troy 
and  its  shareholders,  let's  hope  he's 
right. — Jessica  Greenbaum 


Helen  of  Troy  Chairman  Louis  Rubin  ( left )  with  son  Gerald 
What's  in  a  name?  Everything. 


A  $3  million  education 


Tlhomas  Adams  was  once  a  priest 
and  Maryknoll  missionary  to 
Chile.  By  1975,  however,  he  had  be- 
come a  struggling  businessman.  He 
launched  a  company  to  market  ath- 
letic shoes  made  according  to  his  pat- 
ented design.  Kaepa,  the  San  Antonio, 
Tex. -based  firm,  will  have  sales  of 
$10.5  million  this  year.  But  Adams 
isn't  raking  in  profits. 

He  committed  the  entrepreneur's 
cardinal  sin,  overexpansion.  In  May, 
after  $3.6  million  in  losses,  Kaepa  sold 
a  controlling  interest  to  Wolverine 
World  Wide,  best  known  for  its  Hush 
Puppies.  That  leaves  Adams  sadder 
and  poorer,  owning  only  4%  of  Kae- 
pa's  stock.  "After  all  the  struggle  and 
hard  work,"  he  explains,  "it  killed  me 
to  give  up  the  company." 

There  are  lots  of  lessons  here,  but 
Adams  couldn't  have  foreseen  any  of 


them  back  in  1962  when,  as  a  30-year- 
old  priest,  he  broke  a  shoelace  while 
playing  tennis.  He  eventually  lost  the 
tournament,  but  the  way  he  fixed  his 
shoe  changed  his  life. 

Adams  still  has  that  musty,  yel- 
lowed sneaker  and  uses  it  to  explain 
what  he  did.  He  took  half  the  broken 
shoestring  and  laced  it  through  the 
lower  eyelets.  The  other  half  went 
through  the  upper  eyelets.  The  effect 
was  so  comfortable  that  Adams  later 
cut  the  vamp,  the  part  that  laces  over 
the  shoe's  tongue,  between  the  two 
laced  segments.  That  allowed  the  ball 
to  move  separately  from  the  instep 
and  heel  of  his  foot  while  keeping  the 
shoe's  fit  firm. 

Adams  took  the  sneakers  with  him 
when  he  left  the  priesthood  in  1966. 
"The  rigidity  was  making  me  phys- 
ically ill — tired,  tense  and  gave  me 
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If  youd  like  someone  to 

give  you  a  bottle  of 
Creme  de  Grand  Marnier 
for  Christmas,  leave  this 

magazine  face  down  where 
the  right  person  can  see  it. 


Alpha  Micro  won't  make  you  change  software 
as  you  grow 

You  can  go  from  one  to  over  forty  users.  Let 
different  people  do  different  things  at  the  same 
time.  Add  to  your  word  processing  or  customer 
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332  Von  Karman  P.O.  Sox  18347,  Irvine, 


r 


E  BETWEEN 
D  HOT  AIR. 


files.  Even  do  complex  tasks  like  inventory  control  and 
order  processing. 

We  don't  leave  you  flat  when  it  comes  to  support,  either. 

Our  international  network  of  dealers  and  factory  trained 
specialists  will  give  you  all  the  service  and  support  you'll 
ever  need. 

Don't  pay  an  inflated  price  for  expandability.  Call  us  at 
1-800-854-8406.  (In  California  call  collect  714-641-0386.) 
We'll  give  you  the  expandability  you  want.  Without 
letting  all  the  air  out  of  your  budget. 


Everything  a  computer's  supposed  to  be.  Except  expensive. 
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FIND  OUT  WHAT 

WALL  STREET 
ALREADY  KNOWS 
ABOUT  OIL  &  GAS 

INCOME  FUNDS. 


Introducing  the  NRM 
1983  Oil  &  Gas  Income 
Fund  $160,000,000  of 
Subscriptions  for  Inter- 
ests in  Limited  Partner- 
ships Natural  Resource 
Management  Corpora- 
tion, Managing  General 
Partner  The  Partner- 
ships will  primarily  en- 
gage in  the  business  of 


Mall  to:  Natural  Resource 

Management  Corporation 

San  Jacinto  Tower 
2121  San  Jacinto  Streel 
Dallas.  Texas  75201 


City 


Zip 


Home  Phone 

|  F8'!2 


Business  Phone 


|  acquiring  and  owning 
interests  in  oil  and  gas 
producing  properties. 
The  minimum  invest- 
ment is  $5,000  although 
IRA  and  Keogh  plans 
may  invest  $2,000 

Clip  and  mail  the  at- 
tached coupon  to  re- 
ceive a  free  copy  of  the 
Prospectus. 

J 


Natural  Resource  Management  Corporation 

(Or  call  toll  free:  800-527-1461 ) 
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The  Up  &  Comers 


stomach  problems,"  he  says.  Four 
years  later,  married  and  working  in 
real  estate,  Adams  patented  his  two- 
lace,  split-vamp  shoe  design.  "The 
night  the  patent  came  I  sat  up  until  2 
a.m.,  rocking  it  like  a  baby,"  he  adds. 

The  big  shoe  companies,  however, 
wouldn't  see  him.  So  in  1975  Adams 
took  $15,000  in  savings,  borrowed 
$20,000  more  from  family  and  friends 
and  formed  Kaepa,  pronounced  "kay 
pa,"  named  for  his  daughters  Mikaela 
and  Paula. 

Thanks  to  smart  marketing,  the 
shoe  caught  on.  Sales  grew  to 
$180,000  in  less  than  two  years.  Or- 
ders for  15,000  pairs  a  month  rolled 
in,  and  distributors  said  they  needed 
twice  as  many.  A  naive,  unquestion- 
ing Adams  accepted  those  projections 
and  took  advantage  of  an  offer  of  al- 
most unlimited  credit  from  his  eager 
supplier,  MCF  Footwear,  a  subsidiary 
of  Mitsubishi  International. 

Kaepa  went  into  debt,  even  though 
it  was  selling  15,000  pairs  a  month. 
One  reason:  Thousands  of  shoes  re- 
ceived from  MCF  couldn't  be  sold  be- 
cause of  defects.  But  the  money  to 
come  from  the  increased  production 
would  take  care  of  all  his  problems,  or 
so  Adams  thought.  "I  contracted  for 
30,000  pairs  a  month,"  he  says.  "If 
things  had  worked  out  like  we  want- 
ed, I  would  have  been  the  hero." 

Instead,  that  decision  nearly  de- 
stroyed his  company.  A  six-month 
supply  of  sneakers — 180,000  pairs 
worth  $1.6  million — arrived  two 
months  later,  but  Adams  thought  de- 
fects made  all  but  40,000  pairs  unsala- 
ble. Mitsubishi  disagreed.  Thus  began 
years  of  squabbling,  but  Mitsubishi 
finally  offered  to  take  back  the  shoes 
in  return  for  a  $700,000  settlement. 

In  the  interim,  however,  Adams 
had  to  scramble  to  pay  the  bills,  keep 
distributors  happy  and  line  up  new 
manufacturers  and  importers.  He  was 
learning  on  the  job,  and  it  was  an 
expensive  education.  By  1982,  when 
Wolverine  stepped  in  with  a  loan  and 
a  line  of  credit,  Adams  had  already 
given  up  80%  of  Kaepa  in  return  for 
guarantees  from  investors  who  co- 
signed  $3  million  in  debt.  Wolverine 
eventually  took  control  in  May. 

Today  Kaepa  seems  to  be  running 
smoothly.  Adams  supervises  produc- 
tion and  pays  a  Korean  subcontracting 
agent  $8,000  monthly,  plus  2%  to  3% 
of  sales,  to  inspect  shoes  before  they 
leave  Korea.  For  the  first  nine  months 
of  1983  Kaepa  had  $8.5  million  in 
revenues,  nearly  triple  last  year's  fig- 
ure. More  important,  the  firm  turned 
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its  first  profit— $380,000— thanks  to 
Wolverine  infusion  of  needed  capital. 

For  Adams,  of  course,  success  as  a 
Wolverine  subsidiary  is  no  substitute 
for  owning  his  own  company.  But  at 
least  he  knows  lots  more  about  the 
rough-and-tumble  world  of  business. 
He  ruefully  concludes:  "I  have  a  $3 
million  education." — Toni  Mack 


What  makes  an 
Up  &  Comer? 

Tlhe  people  who  run  the  best  small 
companies  in  the  U.S.  work  longer 
hours  than  their  counterparts  among 
The  Forbes  500s.  And  they  wish  they 
spent  less  of  that  time  dealing  with 
Wall  Street. 

So  says  Russell  Reynolds  Asso- 
ciates, an  executive  recruiting  firm.  It 
surveyed  members  of  Forbes'  1982 
Class  of  Up  &  Comers  (Forbes,  Nov.  8, 
1982).  When  their  views  are  compared 
to  those  of  the  heads  of  larger  compa- 
nies, there  are  some  surprises: 

•  Some  3 1  %  of  the  Up  &  Comer 
chief  executives  report  that  other 
family  members  work  at  their  compa- 
nies, but  fewer  than  half  say  they  ex- 
pect a  relative  to  succeed  them. 

•  Although  42%  of  the  executives 
interviewed  founded  their  companies, 
nearly  half  had  backgrounds  in  fi- 
nance or  accounting — not  engineer- 
ing, research  or  marketing,  as  might 
be  expected. 

•  When  it  comes  to  hard  work,  48% 
of  the  Up  8k  Comer  chief  executives 
say  they  spend  more  than  70  hours  a 
week  on  the  job.  Of  the  men  who  run 
Forbes  500s  companies,  14%  claim  to 
put  in  that  much  time.  But  don't 
think  the  other  86%  are  laggards. 
Over  40%  of  the  large-firm  chief  ex- 
ecutives say  they  work  at  least  60 
hours  a  week. 

•  Top  executives  of  the  Up  & 
Comers  estimate  spending  12%  of 
their  time  on  external  relations,  deal- 
ing with  analysts,  shareholders  and 
journalists.  They  clearly  don't  like 
these  tasks  and  prefer  to  spend  2%  of 
their  time  with  them.  But  chief  ex- 
ecutives at  larger  firms  say  that  exter- 
nal relations  account  for  45%,  an  allo- 
cation they  feel  is  correct. 

•  Motivation,  intelligence  and  lead- 
ership ability  are  what  almost  all  the 
Up  8k  Comer  chief  executives  look  for 
in  a  successor.  Only  39%  say  industry 
experience  is  particularly  important. 

So,  hard  work,  long  hours  and  being 
smart  will  help  make  you  an  Up  8k 
Comer.  But  that  isn't  enough.  You 
need  a  unique  or  superior  product. 
More  than  seven  out  of  ten  of  the 
executives  surveyed  think  that  is  the 
key  to  their  success. — Paul  B.  Brown 
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A  SERIES  THAT  APPEALS  TO 
YOUR  ANIMAL  INSTINCTS. 

Sperry  is  naturally  proud  to  underwrite  NATURE,  one  of  the 
critical  and  popular  highlights  of  PBS  programming  this  year. 

And  one  of  the  highlights  of  NATURE  is  the  upcoming  6-part 
mini-series,  "The  Discovery  of  Animal  Behavior." 

Darwin,  Pavlov  and  B.F  Skinner  are  among  the  scientists 
whose  discoveries  reveal  that,  sometimes,  it's  the  animals  that  can 
teach  us  a  few  tricks.  n   _ , 

=^p=  SPERRY 

WE  UNDERSTAND  HOW  IMPORTANT 
IT  IS  TO  LISTEN. 


Sundays  at  8PM  on  PBS  starting  Dec.  25.  Check  local  listings.  Production  of  WN ET/TH I RTEEN ,  New  Yor 

©  Sperry  Corporation.  19S 
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There's  even  a  cartridge  that  prevents 
unauthorized  use. 
And  that's  only  half  of  it.  Soon, 
you'll  be  able  to  replace  your  personal 
phone  book  with  an  electronic  direc- 
tory. It  memorizes  names  and  numbers 
in  alphabetical  order. The  Genesis 
telesystem  will  even  replace  that 
string  around  your  finger.  Its  elec- 
tronic reminder  cartridge  won't  let 
you  forget  special  occasions,  or 
important  business  meetings.  And 
because  the  Genesis  telesystem 
can  be  customized  to  expand  with 
your  needs,  it  will  replace  one  more 
thing . .  .obsolescence. 
Genesis  telesystem.  Its  growth 
potential  can  help  your 
growth  potential. 
We  set  the  standards. 


AT&T 


See  it  at  participating 
AT&T  Phone  Centers. 
For  the  location 
nearest  you,  call 

1  800  222-3111 


INTRODUCING  THE  1984  JAGUAR  XJ6 

It  is  graceful,  responsive  and  deeply  luxurious. 
It  is  the  latest  refinement 
of  the  best  Jaguar  ever  built. 


Its  shape  is  understated  and  classic. 
It  is  quick  and  responsive  in  motion. 
Its  interior  is  designed  with  quiet  ele- 
gance. The  car  is  Jaguar's  XJ6  and  it 
is  the  best  Jaguar  ever  built. 

The  engine  purrs.  It  is  the  latest 
version  of  Jaguar's  double  overhead 
cam  six.  Electronically  fuel  injected,  it 
is  a  remarkable  combination  of 
strength  and  smoothness.  The  car's 
reflexes  are  sure  and  precise.  Power 
rack  and  pinion  steering,  surefooted 
four  wheel  independent  suspension 
and  the  unwavering  authority  of  four 
wheel  power  disc  brakes  all  combine 
to  give  this  notably  comfortable 
sedan  athletic  abilities  you  might 
expect  of  a  sports  car. 


Inside  the  XJ6  there  is  a  level  of 
elegance  as  uncommon  as  the  car 
itself.  Supple  leather  faces  the  seats. 
Hand  finished  mirror-matched  walnut 
veneers  enrich  the  dashboard  and 
driver's  console.  Electronic  con- 
veniences await  your  command: 
power  sunroof;  power  windows,  door 
locks  and  antenna;  a  trip  computer; 
stereo  AM/FM  radio  and  cassette 
player;  cruise  control  and  a  heating 
and  air  conditioning  system  that  reg- 
ulates itself  are  all  standard  equip- 
ment. Uncommon?  Not  for  the  best 
Jaguar  ever  built. 

The  quality  inherent  in  the  Jaguar 
XJ6  is  backed  by  the  best  warranty 
Jaguar  has  ever  offered.  For  two 


years  or  36,000  miles,  whichever 
comes  first,  Jaguar  will  repair  or 
replace  any  part  of  the  car  which 
proves  defective.  The  Pirelli  P5  tires 
come  -with  their  own  warranty  Ask 
your  dealer  for  full  details  of  the 
Jaguar  limited  warranty.  And  ask  for  a 
test  drive  in  the  best  Jaguar  ever  built. 
It  will  be  an  uncommonly  pleasing 
experience.  For  the  name  of  the 
dealer  nearest  you,  call  toll-free: 
(800)  447-4700. 

JAGUAR  CARS  INC..  Leonia,  N.J.  07605. 


JAGUAR 

M  A  BLENDING  OF  ART  AND  MACHINE 


On  the  Docket 


Time  was,  when  a  building  burned,  the 
insurer  settled  and  all  was  well.  Now 
everybody's  getting  sued. 

Where  there's 
smoke, 
there  are  lawyers 


By  Richard  Greene 


ItSTEN  to  a  group  of  old-time  fire 
_  fighters  talking  at  the  station- 
I  house,  and  you  may  hear  some- 
one bring  up  the  subject  of  smoke. 
Only  15  years  ago,  in  most  fires  the 
smoke  was  light  and  billowy.  Now 
the  stuff  is  so  thick  you  can't  see  3 
inches  ahead.  That's  because  the 
burning  materials  now  contain  lots  of 
plastics  and  synthetics  that  give  off 
dense,  dark  smoke.  Not  only  is  it 
thick,  it's  full  of  poisonous  fumes. 

The  new  building  materials  (pri- 
marily polyvinyl  chloride,  or  PVC) 
that  generate  this  deadly  smoke  have 
also  helped  usher  in  a  new  legal  reac- 
tion to  fires.  No  longer  do  conflagra- 
tions simply  set  off  straightforward 
actions  in  which  injured  parties  sue  a 
building's  owner,  who  turns  to  his 
insurance  company.  Now  the  issues 
run  from  questions  of  liability  to  com- 


plex legal  squabbles  over  whether  a 
building  is  a  product  or  not. 

The  potential  costs  are  enormous. 
Last  year  6,000  people  died  in  U.S. 
fires,  and  over  $6  billion  worth  of 
property  was  destroyed.  Those  num- 
bers can  strike  home  with  numbing 
speed  for  any  real  estate  operator,  in- 
surance company,  builder  or  manu- 
facturer who  gets  involved  in  fire-re- 
lated litigation. 

Take  the  giant  MGM  Grand  Hotel 
fire  in  1980.  A  couple  of  years  ago  the 
American  Protection  Insurance  Co.,  a 
member  of  the  Chicago-based  Kemper 
Group,  agreed,  along  with  other  insur- 
ers, to  pay  $141  million  to  rebuild  the 
hotel.  Once,  that  would  have  closed 
the  case.  But  in  April,  AMPICO  sued 
15  manufacturers,  including  Uniroyal 
and  Rohm  &  Haas,  many  of  whom 
supplied  or  installed  petroleum-based 
materials  in  the  hotel.  AMPICO 
claims  these  materials  caused  the  fire 
to  spread  much  more  quickly. 

This  kind  of  so-called  subrogation 
claim,  where  the  insurer  tries  to  pass 
along  his  costs,  is  increasingly  com- 
mon. It  frightens  manufacturers.  What 
if  you  sell  somebody  plastic  tubing  in 
1974,  and  get  sued  for  a  million  dollars 
because  of  a  fire  ten  years  later? 

Although  the  issue  in  the  AMPICO 
case  was  the  rapid  spread  of  flames, 
the  manufacturers'  most  serious  prob- 
lems will  come  in  the  area  of  toxicity. 
Most  people  who  die  in  fires  are  killed 
by  the  poison  gases  the  fire  creates. 
But  many  firms  test  their  products 
only  to  make  sure  they  are  relatively 
flameproof.  Deborah  Wallace,  a  fire 
safety  consultant,  sees  a  looming  dan- 
ger: "Chemically,  lots  of  this  stuff  is 


very  unstable.  Materials  put  in  be- 
tween 7  and  12  years  ago  are  now 
becoming  fire-prone." 

Manufacturers  of  building  products 
aren't  the  only  ones  that  may  be  ex- 
posed to  fire-related  litigation.  Build- 
ing owners  face  heightened  liability, 
too.  Their  problem  is  that  plaintiffs 
are  now  trying  to  apply  the  product 
liability  doctrine  of  strict  liability  to 
what  the  lawyers  call  architectural 
structures.  Under  this  rule,  you  don't 
have  to  prove  that  the  defendant  was 
negligent  or  malicious  in  any  way. 
You  simply  have  to  prove  that  you 
were  hurt  by  a  defect  in  his  product. 

"Let's  take  the  current  owner  of  a 
building  that  has  been  sold  and  resold 
several  times,"  says  Malcolm  Wheel- 
er, a  partner  with  law  firm  Hughes 
Hubbard  &.  Reed.  "Historically,  the 
duty  of  the  owner  has  been  to  main- 
tain it  in  reasonably  safe  condition. 
But  under  the  strict  liability  doctrine 
that  wouldn't  make  a  difference. 
There  could  be  a  hidden  defect  that 
goes  all  the  way  back  to  the  original 
structure,  and  the  current  owner 
might  still  be  responsible." 

Even  the  contractor  is  finding  some 
of  his  defenses  chipped  away.  Some 
years  ago,  simply  following  the  local 
codes  was  sufficient  to  get  a  builder  off 
the  hook  if  one  of  his  structures 
burned  down.  Now,  says  David 
Demers,  a  Boston  fire  protection  con- 
sultant, that's  no  longer  a  viable  de- 
fense. "The  question  is  not  whether 
the  builder  complied  with  the  code  but 
whether  he  gave  a  reasonable  standard 
of  safety." 

The  other  defense  that  seems  to  be 
falling  by  the  wayside,  says  Demers, 
is  arson.  "You  used  to  be  able  to  say, 
'It  was  an  arsonist,  and  therefore 
we're  not  responsible.'  But  that  de- 
fense doesn't  always  hold  today."  For 
example,  when  the  Holiday  Inn  in 
Cambridge,  Ohio  suffered  a  major 
fire,  an  arsonist  was  convicted  of  the 
crime.  But  Holiday  Inns'  insurer  was 
still  forced  to  settle  with  injured  par- 
ties in  a  reportedly  large  out-of-court 
settlement. 

Obviously,  if  all  this  makes  for  safer 
structures,  that's  good  for  everyone. 
But  those  builders,  manufacturers  and 
landlords  who  aren't  aware  of 
these  legal  changes  are 
taking  big  risks.  Lots  of 
their  money  could 
go  up  in  smoke.  ■ 
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Meeting  Japan's  Challenge 
Sixteenth  in  a  Series 
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IS  ON  EVERY  PENNY 


The  second  ad  in  this  series  was  titled,  "Could  the  Individual  Hold  the  Key  to  an  Entire 
Company's  Productivity ?" 

In  that  installment,  we  described  a  portion  of  Motorola's  Participative  Management  Pro- 
gram. This  program  (PMP  I)  is  now  operating  successfully  for  82%  of  our  manufacturing 
workforce  in  the  U.S.  It  has  been  dramatically  successful. 

But  PMP  I  is  only  a  part  of  Motorola's  overall  system  of  participative  management. 
Another  aspect,  PMP  II,  is  dedicated  to  the  needs  of  our  non-manufacturing  activity. 

While  the  operating  rules  for  the  two  plans  differ,  the  basic  principles  are  the  same. 
Teams  are  formed  to  set  the  goals,  standards  and  procedures  under  which  the  members  do 
their  jobs.  Regular  meetings  of  the  teams  are  held.  Communication  is  opened,  vertically  and 
horizontally.  Performance  is  rated  by  standards  set  by  the  participants  themselves.  Excellence 
is  reflected  by  many  forms  of  compensation,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  financial. 

Targeted  goals  are  charted,  posted,  and  most  of 
all,  then  surpassed. 

PMP  II  became  operational  in  our  Semicon- 
ductor Products  Sector  facility  in  Phoenix,  Arizona 
in  1980.  Almost  immediately,  the  program  improved 
intramural  communications,  and  promoted  a  con- 
solidation of  efforts.  Today,  more  than  50%  of  our 
eligible  non-manufacturing  personnel  in  the  U.S.  are 
enrolled  in  the  program.  By  1984,  that  figure  will 
be  100%. 

Of  course  we  know  that  however  good  any  such 
program  may  be,  it  is  not  a  panacea.  We  know  it  is 
not  a  substitute  for  good  management  fundamentals. 
It  is  not  a  pat  formula  to  be  applied  mechanically  with 
the  expectation  of  achieving  a  totally  cooperative  and  productive  system  over  night. 

But  it  is  a  system  that  gets  the  best  from  people,  because  it  observes  some  basic  truths 
about  human  beings.  It  recognizes  that  intelligence,  perspective  and  creativity  exist  in  the 
same  proportion  among  people  at  all  levels  of  the  organization. 

And  it  recognizes  that  an  individual's  behavior  is  primarily  the  consequence  of  the  treat- 
ment that  individual  has  received. 

When  the  "Miracle  of  America"  was  taking  shape,  we  lived,  worked  and  governed 
ourselves  by  the  slogan,  "E  Plunbus  Unum,"  which  declared  our  dedication  to  making  one 
mighty  entity  from  the  contributions  of  many. To  this  day,  the  U.S.  Mint  puts  that  slogan  on 
every  penny. 

Today,  some  business  writers  use  the  phrase/The  Miracle  of  Japan,"  in  connection  with 
that  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Japanese  make  much  of  the  slogan:  "None  of  us 
is  as  smart  as  all  of  us." 

The  similarity  is  pertinent.  And  it  just  might  make  the  road  to  future  miracles  miraculously 
clear. 

MOTOROLA  A  World  Leader  in  Electronics. 
Quality  and  productivity  through  employee  participation  in  management. 

©  1983  Motorola  Inc  Motorola  and  ^  are  registered  trademarks  of  Motorola,  Inc 


Taxing  Matters 


Transfer  pricing  is  an  old  issue.  But  it  is 
now  becoming  a  brand-new  tax  problem 
for  lots  of  big  corporations. 

The  Ghost  of 
Christmas  Past 


By  Jay  Gissen 

T|  ransfer  pricing  is  hardly  a 
new  topic.  For  years  companies 
have  been  trying  to  use  overseas 
subsidiaries  to  get  income  into  low 
tax  havens.  But  the  IRS  is  now  at- 
tacking this  old  tax  dodge  with  a  new 
vigor.  This  battle  between  the  Service 
and  scores  of  major  companies 
may  become  one  of  the  IRS' 
biggest  corporate  tax  grabs  of 
the  1980s. 

"Suppose  a  large  company  has 
been  reporting  good  profits,"  ex- 
plains a  top  IRS  official.  "Sud- 
denly, the  year  it  opens  an  oper- 
ation in  a  low-tax  country,  it  re- 
ports it  lost  money  all  over  the 
world  except  there.  It's  beyond 
belief,  totally  beyond  belief." 

Disputes  about  transfer  pric- 
ing— so-called  intercompany 
pricing  transactions — arise 
when  a  U.S.  corporation  sets  up 
a  foreign  subsidiary  from  which  it 
buys  or  sells  a  product.  As  long  as  the 
parent  buys  or  sells  from  its  foreign 
child  at  an  arm's-length  price  (theo- 
retically determined  by  examining 
comparable  transactions  between  un- 
related parties),  everything  is  fine.  But 
sometimes  that  relationship  falls 
short  of  what  the  IRS  says  arm's 
length  means,  and  that's  when  the 
troubles  start. 

Congress,  when  it  was  somewhat 
less    hungry    for   revenues,  rarely 
blinked  an  eye  at  such  maneuvering, 
especially  when  the  tax  haven  hap- 
pened to  be  a  U.S.  possession  like 
uerto  Rico.  Indeed,  special  incen- 
s  even  encouraged  manufacturers 
c  do  business  on  the  island. 
Now,  Puerto  Rico  is  the  initial  fo- 


cus of  the  transfer-pricing  crackdown, 
though  much  more  is  yet  to  come. 
"We  are  seeing  stepped-up  IRS  scruti- 
ny of  all  operations  in  jurisdictions 
with  low  tax  rates,"  says  Main  Hurd- 
man's  Paul  Bodner.  "The  possessions 
were  just  the  first  area  IRS  economists 
went  to  work  on." 
As  far  as  Puerto  Rico  is  concerned, 


any  business  with  a  subsidiary  there 
can  be  affected — and  that  includes 
virtually  every  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturer, at  least  60  electronics  firms 
and  over  100  other  companies.  The 
IRS  is  already  asking  CD.  Searle  & 
Co.  for  at  least  $300  million  and  Eli 
Lilly  &  Co.  for  $87  million.  Both  com- 
panies are  contesting  the  request  in 
Tax  Court.  A  number  of  other  fright- 
ened pharmaceutical  companies — 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  Pfizer,  Schering- 
Plough  and  Upjohn  among  them — 
have  settled  with  the  government  for 
undisclosed  sums. 

For  the  most  part  the  IRS  is  focus- 
ing on  questions  involving  intangible, 
difficult-to-price  assets  such  as  pat- 
ents and  trademarks.  Here  there  is 
lots  of  room  for  monkey  business. 


Let's  say  a  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany spends  $500  million,  which  can 
be  written  off,  to  develop  a  drug.  Once 
the  drug  is  patented,  the  company  sets 
up  a  Puerto  Rican  subsidiary  to  manu- 
facture it.  The  company  transfers  the 
patent,  now  profitable,  to  the  subsid- 
iary. Then  the  U.S.  parent  can  buy  the 
finished  drug  from  the  Puerto  Rican 
subsidiary  at  a  high  price — presum- 
ably defensible  because  of  the  value  of 
the  patent,  which  is  now  a  possession 
of  the  subsidiary. 

This  leaves  lots  of  low-tax  profits  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  keeps  the  parent  from 
making  much  in  taxable  income.  Al- 
ternatively, the  subsidiary  can  sell  the 
finished  product  directly  to  distribu- 
tors and,  after  paying  a  minimal  Puer- 
to Rican  "tollgate"  fee,  it  can  transfer 
back  an  intercompany  dividend  to  the 
U.S.  parent,  tax-free. 

Since  transfer-pricing  decisions  are 
ripe  for  potential  abuse,  and  because 
major  sums  are  involved,  tightening 
up  here  is  natural  when  the  govern- 
ment is  hard-pressed  for  funds.  Last 
year,  Congress  tightened  up  on  the 
incentives,  creating  options  for  firms, 
with  subsidiaries  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
other  U.S.  possessions  to  split 
profits  between  parent  and  sub- 
sidiary more  equitably 

The  issue,  however,  is  by  no 
means  resolved,  since  the  IRS  is 
probing  past  returns  as  well  as 
current  ones.  Though  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  on  audits  is 
three  years,  many  corporations 
have  books  open  for  prior  years. 
"I  know  of  clients  with  tax 
years  open  back  to  the  early  Sev- 
enties," says  John  Raedel  of 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

In  virtually  every  case  the  IRS 
knows  it  can  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment, because  most  companies  do  not 
want  to  litigate.  Upjohn,  for  example, 
was  relieved  to  settle  for  an  estimated 
$100  million  or  more.  "Why  go  to 
court  unless  there  is  some  great  prin- 
ciple involved?"  asks  a  spokesman. 
"Searle  had  the  same  options  we  did. 
Do  you  go  to  court  and  try  to  save  the 
whole  $300  million,  which  is  a  fond 
hope,  or  do  you  compromise?" 

Many  companies  may  rush  to  settle 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  Searle 
and  Lilly  cases,  due  as  early  as  May.  If 
the  IRS  wins,  it  will  doubtless  become 
even  more  aggressive.  Searle  and  Lilly 
apparently  feel  some  "great  principle" 
is  at  stake.  However,  says  Main  Hurd- 
man's  Bodner,  "If  the  taxpayer  is  over- 
ly greedy,  the  IRS  tends  to  be  overly 
greedy  the  other  way."  ■ 
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The  Spirit  of  America 


Bringing  Home  The  Tree  by  Richard  W.  Brown 


Across  the  land,  as  families  gather,  a  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  good  will  unites  the  nation.  Old  Grand-Dad  toasts  that  tradition 
of  fellowship  and  warmth  with  America's  native  whiskey:  Kentucky  Bourbon. 
It 's  the  Bourbon  we  still  make  much  as  we  did  100  years  ago. 
I/t's  the  spirit  of  America. 

For  a  19"x26"  print  of  Bringing  Home  The  Tree,  send  a  check 
or  money  order  for  $4.95  to  Spirit  of  America  offer,  P.O.  Box  183B, 
Carle  Place,  N.Y.  11514. 

Old  Grand-Dad 
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The  bristling  business  centers  of  Seoul,  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Taipei,  Singapore  and  Jakarta  plotted  on  a  map  dated  1 723 
In  the  wake  of  a  prosperity  no  one  could  have  predicted,  world-class  fortunes  that  can  only  be  guessed  at. 
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The  Pacific  Basin  has  replaced  Europe  as  our  leading  trading 
partner.  The  region  is  bursting  with  prosperity,  spawning  centi- 
millionaires  by  the  dozen  and  not  a  few  genuine  billionaires. 


Where  Adam  Smith 
meets  Confucius 


Some  time  in  late  1977  the 
Pacific  Basin  overtook  Eu- 
rope as  the  U.S.'  biggest 
trading  partner.  By  1978 
U.S. -European  two-way 
trade  was  $72.6  billion.  The  Pacific 
Basin  countries  topped  that  by  a  frac- 
tion of  a  billion.  Last  year  that  gap 
widened  noticeably:  U.S. -European 
trade  was  $110  billion,  while  trade 
with  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  had 
surged  to  more  than  $125  billion. 

East  Asia  is  the  fastest-growing  seg- 
ment of  that  trade.  "Our  trade  with 
the  region  has  expanded  so  rapidly 
that  today  almost  30%  of  all  U.S. 
trade  is  with  East  Asia,"  a  Commerce 
Department  official  said  recently.  His 
numbers  include  Japan,  of  course,  but 
take  Japan  out  and  Australia,  too,  and 
our  East  Asian  trade  still  amounted  to 
around  $60  billion — greater  than  our 
trade  with  the  U.K.,  West  Germany 
and  France  combined. 

Here  are  some  of  the  two-way  trade 
numbers  (1982  figures): 

•  Taiwan,  $13.3  billion. 

•  South  Korea,  $1 1  billion. 

•  Hong  Kong,  $8  billion. 

•  Indonesia,  $6.2  billion. 

•  Singapore,  $5.4  billion. 

•  The  Philippines,  $3.7  billion. 

•  Malaysia,  $3.6  billion. 

Many  Americans  think  of  poverty 
when  they  think  of  East  Asia.  That  is 
an  out-of-date  concept.  The  parts  of 
East  Asia  operating  under  relatively 
free  economies  have  since  the  early 
1970s  enjoyed  the  fastest  economic 
growth  in  the  world.  Between  1970 
and  1982  many  Asian  and  Pacific  na- 
tions experienced  annual  growth  rates 
of  6%  to  10%.  Even  during  the  reces- 


By  Arthur  Jones 

sion,  their  economies  grew. 

It  is  a  prosperity  no  one  could  have 
predicted.  When  World  War  II  ended, 
East  Asia  was  in  ruins  and  only  begin- 
ning to  emerge  from  colonialism  or 
near-colonialism.  Economic  growth 
in  a  free  economy  depends  heavily  on 
entrepreneurs,  people  who  see  oppor- 
tunity and  grasp  it  firmly,  without 
waiting  for  government  bureaucrats 
to  tell  them  what  to  do.  Asia  has  had 
them.  Not  surprisingly,  then,  East 
Asia  has  already  produced  a  number 
of  world-class  fortunes. 

Who  are  these  little-known  billion- 
aires and  centimillionaires?  Looking 
at  the  new  wealth  of  these  Asian 
countries,  Forbes  found  that  Asian 
wealth  is  dynastic,  secretive  and  pre- 
dominantly Chinese.  Is  this  so  sur- 
prising? Two  thousand  years  before 
the  West  had  the  Protestant  work 
ethic,  the  Chinese  had  Confucius, 
whose  ethic  commanded  obedience  to 
authority,  loyalty  to  family,  respect 
for  elders,  and  industry.  The  latter — 
industry,  hard  work— creates  the 
wealth,  while  Confucianism  gives  it 
its  distinctive  East  Asian  quality. 

Industrious?  Thailand's  billionaire 
banker  Chin  Sophonpanich  started 
out  carrying  rice  bags  in  Bangkok. 
Hong  Kong  property  king  Li  Ka-shing 
began  in  plastic  flowers.  South  Kore- 
an billionaire  Lee  Byung  Chull,  bank- 
rupted once,  started  again,  selling 
dried  fish.  Malaysia's  "Honda  King" 
Loh  Boon  Siew — who  still  signs  his 
checks  with  his  thumbprint — made 
bicycles  from  scrap  metal. 

Lien  Ying  Chow,  head  of  Singa- 


pore's Overseas  Union  Bank  and  its 
biggest  single  shareholder,  arrived  in 
Singapore  a  penniless,  12-year-old  or- 
phan. An  uncle's  Confucian  family 
loyalty — and  its  social  counterpart, 
the  clan  organization — gave  young 
Lien  an  education  and  a  start. 

Along  with  family  solidarity  goes 
respect  for  elders.  In  1982  South  Kore- 
an President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  decided 
competition  between  Korea's  two  ma- 
jor automakers,  Hyundai  and 
Daewoo,  was  not  in  the  country's  in- 
terest. Chun  called  in  Kim  Woo 
Choong,  who  founded  Daewoo  16 
years  ago,  and  Hyundai's  founder  and 
chairman,  Chung  Ju  Yung,  21  years 
Kim's  senior.  President  Chun  told 
Chung  and  Kim  he  had  decided  only 
one  corporation  could  manufacture 
autos,  and  one,  power-generating 
equipment.  He  told  them  they  had  a 
week  to  decide  who  got  what  and  to 
work  out  the  details.  In  the  Confucian 
manner,  Daewoo's  Kim  bowed  to 
Hyundai's  Chung's  seniority,  and 
asked  Chung  to  select  which  industry 
he  wanted.  Chung  chose  cars.  General 
Motors,  Daewoo's  automaking  joint 
venture  partner,  was  not  amused.  But 
then  General  Motors  is  not  steeped  in 
the  Confucian  tradition. 

Confucius  said:  "There  is  govern- 
ment when  the  prince  is  prince  and 
the  minister  is  minister,  when  the 
father  is  father,  and  the  son  son." 
Daewoo's  Kim  obviously  was  steeped 
in  that  tradition. 

Except  in  Japan,  there  is  among  the 
East  Asian  multimillionaires  not  a 
single  inventor.  There  is  no  electron- 
ics wizard  with  a  cheaper  laser,  no 
pharmaceutical  chemist  who  has  hit 
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on  a  profitable  wonder  drug. 
These  are  19th-century-style 
money  men — traders,  entre- 
preneurs,  shippers,  family  bankers, 
property  and  stock  market  specula- 
tors. An  occasional  Andrew  Carnegie, 
like  Chung  of  Korea's  Hyundai,  may- 
be. A  J. P.  Morgan,  like  Singapore's 
late  Lee  Kong  Chian,  founder  of  the 
conservatively  run  Oversea-Chinese 
Banking  Corp.  (OCBC),  perhaps. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  Confu- 
cianism but  everything  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  East  Asian  capitalism  is  still 
largely  in  a  relatively  early,  commer- 
cial, financial,  trading  stage.  It  is,  ex- 
cept in  Japan,  only  beginning  to  enter 
the  industrial  phase. 

Forbes  has  selected  nearly  four  doz- 
en of  Asia's  wealthiest  individuals 
and  families,  outside  Japan,  as  typical 
of  how  the  money  is  made  or  man- 
aged. Many  names  on  this  list  are 
totally  unknown  in  the  U.S.  Some  are 
relatively  unknown  even  in  their  own 
countries,  and  would  prefer  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

How  wealthy  are  these  Asians?  To  a 
degree  unimaginable  in  the  U.S.,  busi- 
ness there  is  done  behind  closed 
doors.  If  estimates  of  wealth  are  im- 
precise even  in  the  U.S.,  in  East  Asia 
they  can  only  be  guesses.  And  volatile 
exchange  rates  play  havoc  even  with 
guesses. 

'While  the  assets  may  be  there  that 
proclaim  them  billionaires,"  notes 
'rank   Martin,   an  American  who 


smart  money  is  hanging  on, 
hedging  its  bets. 


heads  Hong  Kong's  Bank  of  Canton 
(69%  owned  by  California's  Security 
Pacific  National  Bank)  and  who 
knows  Asia  well,  "there's  no  clue  to 
their  indebtedness  or  liabilities." 

A  particular  problem  in  Asia,  he 
claims,  is  the  question  of  guarantees. 
"You  see,"  says  Martin,  "in  Asia  you 
can  have  a  wealthy  group  having  prob- 
lems in  its  property  sector,  but  it  has  a 
perfectly  viable  manufacturing  oper- 
ation which  has  no  problem  at  all — 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  manufac- 
turing operation  has  guaranteed  all 
the  debts  of  the  property  company,  all 
the  debts  of  the  billionaire,  all  the 
debts  of  his  uncles,  aunts  and  cous- 
ins." Adds  Martin:  "When  it  all  col- 
lapses, it's  absolutely  staggering  how 
fragile  was  the  house  of  cards." 

Stockbroker  David  Tran,  Chinese 
president  of  Britain's  Hoare  Govett 
(Far  East)  Ltd.  Hong  Kong  operation, 
agrees  with  Martin.  "There's  a  high 
degree  of  volatility  in  personal 
wealth,"  he  says.  "Men  who  are  bil- 
lionaires when  their  stock  is  at  $15 
may  be  also-rans  at  $6."  (Roughly 
speaking,  at  current  exchange  rates  a 
Hong  Kong  billionaire  is  worth  a  bit 
over  $125  million  U.S.) 

But  where  some  look  richer  than 
they  really  are,  others  look  much 
humbler  than  in  fact  they  are.  The 
truth  dawns  only  when  a  major  trans- 


action suddenly  becomes  a 
1  matter  of  public  record.  For 
example,  Indonesia's  Liem 
family  bought  San  Francisco's  Hiber- 
nia  Bank  privately  and  then  sold  it  to 
their  own  Hong  Kong-listed  First  Pa- 
cific Holdings  for  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion. Few  people  knew  the  Liems  had 
that  kind  of  money. 

Similarly,  in  Hong  Kong,  the  family 
of  the  late  shipping  tycoon  C.Y.  Tung 
not  long  ago  sold  some  of  the  family 
assets  (including  New  York's  Wall 
Street  Plaza,  the  family's  U.S.  busi- 
ness base)  for  almost  $200  million  to 
its  publicly  listed  Orient  Overseas 
Container  (Holdings)  Ltd.  Tung  was 
known  to  be  rich,  but  that  rich? 

Sometimes  assets  are  too  big  to 
miss,  and  suggest  the  nature  of  the 
private  portfolios.  Fung  King  Hey,  of 
Hong  Kong's  Sun  Hung  Kai  banking 
and  securities  companies,  last  year 
became  Merrill  Lynch's  largest  share- 
holder in  exchange  for  ML's  holdings 
in  Sun  Hung  Kai.  Even  after  selling 
half  his  4%  stock  in  ML,  Fung  is  still 
believed  to  be  the  largest  shareholder. 

What's  not  possible  to  estimate  in 
Hong  Kong,  or  elsewhere  in  Asia  for 
that  matter,  is  how  much  of  compa- 
nies like  Sun  Hung  Kai  such  people  as 
Fung  own  or  control.  Nominee  com- 
panies are  legal  in  Hong  Kong.  Much 
may  be  held  by  "family,"  those  un- 
cles, aunts  and  cousins  all  hiding  be- 
hind their  nominee  companies. 

More  than  half  the  names  Forbes 
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THE  INVISIBLE. 


Now,  when  our  world  offers  so 
many  financial  and  investment  op- 
portunities, being  able  to  see  be- 
yond the  usual  boundaries  is  vital. 

And  vision  has  never  been 
more  at  a  premium. 

Which  is  why  Citicorp's  Global 
Investment  Banking  has  come  of 
age. 

it's  Citicorp's  entire  merchant 


banking,  international  private  bank- 
ing, investment  management,  public 
finance,  venture  capital  investing, 
and  securities  and  economic 
information  services— all  brought 
together  in  a  single  global  unit: 
Citicorp's  Capital  Markets  Group. 

Interacting  with  proven  exper- 
tise and  innovation  in  95  countries, 
accelerated  with  "Citi  of  Tomorrow" 


technology. 

Which  makes  your  range  of  in 
vestment  and  financial  opportunith 
greater. 

So  whether  you're  an  individu 
or  institution,  investor  or  issuer,  loc 
or  multinational,  look  to  Citicorp's 
Global  Investment  Banking. 

And  see  what  the  world  has  t 
offer.  ;dyfe 
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collected  for  this  Asian  Rich  List  are 
Chinese.  The  Jewish,  Lombard  and 
Armenian  banking  families  of  an  ear- 
lier era  would  have  understood  how 
the  overseas  Chinese  operate.  They 
maintain  contacts  with  relations  ev- 
erywhere. This  includes  relatives  on 
the  mainland  (they  send  back  to  Chi- 
na more  than  $200  million  annually) 
and  also  family,  "clan,"  dialect  and 
regional  groupings  woven  tightly 
across  all  of  Asia.  Networking;  The 
Chinese  virtually  invented  it.  Confu- 
cius said:  "Remember  this,  my  chil- 
dren, oppressive  government  is  fiercer 
and  more  feared  than  a  tiger."  The 
overseas  Chinese  know  all  about  tiger 
governments.  It's  one  reason  they 
tend  to  be  secretive  about  their 
wealth. 

The  Chinese  are  so  much  Asia's 
businessmen  that  they  are  a  natural 
prey  to  predator  governments.  In 
many  countries  they  lack  citizenship 
even  after  generations — Philippine- 
born  Chinese  are  not  entitled  to  citi- 
zenship by  birth.  In  the  1960s  thou- 
sands of  Chinese,  out  of  envy  for  their 
business  skills  and  fiscal  dominance, 
were  slaughtered  in  Malaysian  and 
Indonesian  race  riots.  In  the  1970s  the 
Hanoi  Communist  government,  prac- 

cing  a  racism  as  blatant  as  anything 
ith  Africa  has  ever  done,  was  forc- 
ing hardworking,  industrious  Viet- 
namese Chinese  to  take  to  the  South 
China  Sea.  It  was  literally  driving 
them  into  the  sea.  Both  their  culture 
and  their  entrepreneurial  instincts 
were  a  threat  to  "socialism." 

But  even  in  a  gentler  political  cli- 
mate, there  are  problems  with  being 
Chinese.  Not  surprisingly,  Indone- 
sia's mainland-China-born  Liem  Sioe 
Liong  finds  it  diplomatic  to  be  known 
in  Jakarta  by  his  Indonesianized 
name,  Soedono  Salim.  Cigarette  ty- 
coon Tjoa  Yien  Hwie,  also  from  main- 
land China,  in  Indonesia  uses  the 
name  Surya  Wonowidjojo. 

In  Malaysia,  where  Chinese  and 
"foreigners"  have  long  had  the  bulk  of 
the  wealth,  the  government  has 
stepped  in  to  enrich  the  majority,  the 
Bumputras  (sons  of  the  soil),  Islamic, 
native-born  Malays. 

Malaysia,  a  generally  well-run  place 
does  not,  however,  shove  the  Chinese 
out  to  sea.  It  has  simply  decreed  that 
Bumiputras  get  first  dibs  on  any  new 
entrepreneurial  action  while  the  gov- 
ernment "encourages"  non-Bum  is  to 
take  in  Malay  partners.  A  decade  ago 
the  Bumiputras  represented  more  than 
half  the  population,  but  held  less  than 
5%  of  the  wealth.  In  the  decade  since, 
Bumiputras  have  moved  up  to  possess 
some  15%  of  the  business  equity,  a 
growth  taken  fairly  equally  out  of 


A  businessman 
philosopher 


T|  he  Kadoories,  a  Jewish  family 
that. originated  in  Iraq  and  is 
now  domiciled  in  Hong  Kong, 
have  been  making  money  in  Chi- 
na— and  sometimes  being  wiped 
out — for  more  than  a  century.  From 
that  vantage  point,  how  do  they  feel 
about  the  future,  now  that  Peking 
insists  it  will  take  Hong  Kong  when 
the  British  "lease"  expires  in  1997? 

Forbes  recently  interviewed  the 
clan's  head,  84-year-old  Lord  Law- 
rence Kadoorie. 

Lord  Kadoorie  is  as  colorful  as  he 
is  shrewd.  A  British  Lord  (he  takes 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords),  a 
sports  car  buff  (Aston  Martins  are 
his  favorite)  and  noted  collector  of 
Chinese  art,  he  is  Hong  Kong's  only 
"Lord";  there  are  plenty  of  "Sirs." 

The  interview  took  place  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Hong  Kong  stock 
market,  with  bankruptcies  in  the 
property  market  and  the  Hong  Kong 
dollar  at  its  lowest  in  years.  Hong 
Kong's  comfortable  capitalists  could 
almost  hear  the  tramp  of  all  those 
millions  of  Chinese  feet. 

On  June  30,  1997,  at  midnight,  the 
communist-run  People's  Republic  of 
China  will  assume  full  sovereignty 
over  the  entire  colony:  29-square- 
mile  Hong  Kong  Island,  the  3Vi- 
square-mile  Kowloon  Peninsula  on 
the  Chinese  mainland  and  the  366 
square  miles  behind  Kowloon  that 
border  with  Communist  China. 

But  Lord  Kadoorie,  fittingly  for 
the  patriarch  of  old  wealth,  has  a 
vision  of  the  future  that  stretches 
decades  beyond  1997.  He  sees 
things,  not  in  the  black  and  white 
that  journalists  deal  in,  but  in  the 
shades  of  gray  that  predominate  in 
the  real  world.  He  knows  Hong  Kong 
is  going  to  change,  but  the  change 
isn't  necessarily  disaster  for  people 
like  him. 

Kadoorie  backs  this  cheerful  vi- 
sion with  investments  that  will  not 
come  to  fruition  in  this  century.  A 
proposed  $5  billion  nuclear  power 
plant  for  China's  Guangdong  Prov- 
ince contains  electricity  buy-back 
clauses  for  Hong  Kong  that  will  tie 
up  Kadoorie  profits  until  2008. 

Short,  slightly  stooped  but  alert 
and  vigorous,  Lord  Lawrence  Ka- 
doorie and  his  brother,  Sir  Horace, 


81,  are  the  sons  of  the  late  Eleazar 
Silas  Kadoorie,  an  Iraqi  Jew  who  ar- 
rived in  Hong  Kong  on  May  20,  1880 
and  built  up  a  utilities  empire — gas, 
water,  light  and  transportation — in 
many  Chinese  cities  in  a  60-year 
business  career. 

Several  times  that  empire  was 
threatened,  in  the  1911  China  Revo- 
lution when  Lawrence  was  a  school- 
boy in  England  ("Mother  wrote  and 
told  me  about  it"),  and  again  in  the 
Sino-Japanese  War  in  the  late  1930s. 
The  Japanese  occupation  of  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai  saw  Kadoorie 
utilities  pass  from  their  control  and 
the  family  imprisoned  in  Shanghai's 
notorious  Camp  Stanley  where  Elea- 
zar, known  as  Elly,  died. 

But  the  family  recouped  and  con- 
tinued on. 

Sir  Elly  Kadoorie  &  Sons  is  now 
headquartered  in  its  own  St. 
George's  Building  overlooking  Hong 
Kong  Harbor.  Kadoorie  investments 
range  over  carpets,  hotels,  engineer- 
ing, textiles  and  utilities.  Although 
some  of  these  are  global,  a  consider- 
able number  are  Hong  Kong-based. 

The  Kadoorie  business  instincts 
were  honed  in  Baghdad.  They  were  a 
leading  merchant  family,  related  to 
the  Sassoons,  legendary  merchants 
and  bankers  in  19th-century  India 
and  China,  whose  business  inter- 
ests, unlike  those  of  the  Kadoories, 
have  long  since  petered  out. 

And  it  was  to  E.D.  Sassoon  &  Co. 
in  Hong  Kong  that  Elly  was  sent  in 
1880  at  "the  princely  salary  of  37 
rupees  [about  $4.50]  a  month."  Be- 
fore long  he  was  sent  to  the  Treaty 
Ports  of  North  China  (cities  obliged, 
against  China's  will,  to  open  up  as 
trading  posts  for  Western  interests). 
He  became  chief  clerk  in  the  seaport 
of  Ning  Po  and  rose  briefly  to  promi- 
nence during  a  plague. 

The  manager  of  the  Sassoon  busi- 
ness compound  fell  victim  to  the 
plague',  which  left  Elly  in  charge.  He 
broke  open  a  barrel  of  disinfectant 
and  had  the  courtyard  scoured  in  an 
attempt  to  defeat  the  epidemic.  It 
worked,  but  Elly  was  fired  for  using 
company  goods  without  authority 
and  forced  to  return  to  Hong  Kong. 

There,  with  an  advance  of  £500 
sterling  from  an  uncle,  Elly  went 
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into  trading.  He  built  up  what  be- 
came Hong  Kong's  leading  broker- 
age house,  Benjamin,  Kelly  &  Potts. 
Benjamin  and  Potts  were  partners, 
Kelly  was  Elly  K  transposed.  Why 
the  transposition  to  an  Irish  name? 
The  Chinese  had  difficulty  with  the 
word  Kadoorie.  Besides,  better  an 
Irish  name  than  a  Jewish  one. 

Elly  prospered.  The  British  always 
respected  success.  In  1926  he  was 
knighted  by  King  George  V. 

Sir  Elly  was  a  character  even  un- 
der duress.  When  the  Japanese  over- 
ran Shanghai  and  Sir  Elly  and  his 
family  were  arrested,  he  grabbed  the 
nearest  coat,  a  morning 
coat.  Camp  Stanley 
survivors  said  that  Sir 
Elly's  formality  made  a 
considerable  impres- 
sion on  his  Japanese 
captors. 

When  World  War  II 
ended,  Mao  Tse-tung's 
troops  gained  ascen- 
dancy on  the  Chinese 
mainland  and  the  once- 
flourishing  Shanghai 
business  community 
was  driven  out.  Look- 
ing ahead  to  the  Chi- 
nese takeover  of  Hong 
Kong,  Lawrence  Ka- 
doorie has  warned 
businessmen  against  a 
repetition  of  what  he 
calls  the  arrogance 
businessmen  showed 
in  the  1940s  toward  the 
new  rulers.  "Western 
investors,"  he  said, 
"should  not  behave  as 
if  they  owned  Hong 
Kong.  It  was  that  kind 
of  attitude  in  Shanghai 
that  brought  down  the 
Bamboo  Curtain." 

Will  Hong  Kong  go 
the  way  of  Shanghai?  As  Kadoorie 
considered  our  question,  the  Hong 
Kong  Rotary  Club  was  meeting  in 
the  Furama  Hotel.  There,  an  Ameri- 
can woman  lawyer  was  explaining 
to  worried  Hong  Kong  Chinese  busi- 
nessmen how  they  could  obtain  a 
U.S.  "green  card"  and  permanent  re- 
sidency status.  For  when  China 
takes  over,  the  Hong  Kong  Chinese 
have  nowhere  to  go.  The  British  gov- 
ernment years  ago  pulled  .British 
citizenship  off  the  Hong  Kong  colo- 
nial passports. 

But  Kadoorie  sees  China's  present 
rulers  as  practical  men  who  realize 


the  importance  to  them  of  a  capital- 
ist enclave  in  Hong  Kong.  Of  the 
men  in  Peking,  he  says:  "I  think  it's 
wonderful  the  way  they  have  man- 
aged to  control  the  country.  That 
mass  of  people  has  to  be  controlled 
by  a  very  tight  hand  if  it's  not  to  split 
into  all  sorts  of  factions." 

But  to  explain  why  he  thinks 
Hong  Kong  will  be  treated  different- 
ly from  the  rest  of  China,  he  points 
out  that  it  is  a  neutral  point  of  con- 
tact between  East  and  West.  Today, 
that  means  a  neutral  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  communist  and 
capitalist  worlds.  The  mainland  gov- 


llong  Kong's  Lord  Laurence  Kadoorie 
Will  Hong  Kong  go  the  way  of  Shanghai? 


ernment  needs  a  place  where  it  can 
"do  things  which  it  cannot  allow  its 
people  to  do."  In  practical  terms  that 
means  capitalist  banking  in  Hong 
Kong,  joint  ventures  in  property  and 
other  businesses.  It  also  means  pri- 
vately owned  department  stores 
selling  the  widest  possible  range  of 
Chinese-made  goods  directly  to 
Hong  Kong  residents  and  to  Hong 
Kong's  tourists. 

The  communist  Chinese  govern- 
ment also  needs  Hong  Kong's  free 
gold  market,  Kadoorie  insists.  It 
needs  a  place  where  it  has  communi- 
cations with   the   world,  "where 


there  is  freedom  in  the  sense  we 
understand  the  word  'freedom,' 
.  .  .  freedom  which  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  a  mass  representing  a  quar- 
ter of  the  world's  population." 

Kadoorie  has  great  faith  in  the 
Chinese  people,  but  he  warns  that 
China  will  not  be  able  to  modernize 
as  quickly  as  Japan  once  did.  China 
cannot  yet  go  it  alone.  "China  is  at 
that  period  of  its  development  in 
history  when  it  wants  the  West 
close  by.  It  might  not  need  it  in  50 
years,  but  now  it  does  need  it  and 
will  for  some  considerable  time." 
Kadoorie  understands  China.  Chi- 
na wants  change  but 
feels  it  must  adapt 
change  to  its  own  pace. 
He  emphasized  the  key 
point:  "For  too  rapid  a 
change  will  cause  revo- 
lutionary problems. 
Therefore,  change  has 
to  come  slowly,  but 
that  change  has  to 
come  from  the  West." 

So  China's  rulers 
need  Hong  Kong  in 
some  form — "in  our 
conveniently  allocated 
little  ghetto."  He  indi- 
cates in  a  short  sweep 
of  one  hand  the  Hong 
Kong  panorama  view- 
able from  his  windows. 
"Here  there  is  no  possi- 
ble damage  to  China. 
China  has  full  avail- 
ability of  the  experts  it 
needs.  The  Western  ex- 
pert can  remain  with 
his  wife  and  family, 
and  she  knows  tbe 
children  can  go  to 
school  in  her  style  and 
so  on — yet,  her  hus- 
band is  available  at  any 
moment  to  China." 
reasoning  of  eventual 


On  such 
compromise,  Kadoorie  is  betting  the 
future  of  the  Kadoories  (his  son,  Mi- 
chael, is  active  in  the  business;  he 
also  has  a  daughter  and  two  grand- 
children; Horace  is  a  bachelor).  But 
you  don't  go  through  what  the  Ka- 
doories have  gone  through  without 
understanding  that  things  don't  al- 
ways go  the  way  intelligent  men 
think  they  ought  to  go.  Lord  Ka- 
doorie keeps  a  small,  well-worn 
Humpty  Dumpty  doll  in  his  office  to 
remind  him  of  the  several  fates  that 
have  befallen  the  Kadoories  since 
they  left  Iraq. — A.J. 
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Chinese  and  other  "foreign"  hides. 
Happily  there  seems  wealth  enough 
for  everyone  to  get  a  share. 

Since  prosperity  has  come  fairly  re- 
cently to  most  of  East  Asia,  most 
Asian  money  is  new  money.  The  rep- 
resentative of  one  billionaire  family 
confided,  "The  big  money's  all  come 
in  the  last  ten  years."  Some  was  made 
in  the  stock  market.  Asian  stock  mar- 
kets went  wild  in  the  1970s.  Hong 
Kong's  Hang  Seng  index  doubled  from 
400  in  1971  to  800  in  1972  and  again 
to  well  over  1,700  in  1973.  The  later 
1970s  brought  property  booms,  par- 
ticularly highly  leveraged  in  land- 
short  Hong  Kong  (400  square  miles) 
and  Singapore  (225  square  miles). 

Not  all  the  money  was  made  in 
ways  that  would  stand  scrutiny  in  the 
West.  Though  no  one  will  talk  public- 
ly about  it,  there  is  a  practice  in  some 
countries  that  the  banker  who  fixes 
the  loan  gets  his  own  commission.  He 
takes  anything  from  0.25%  to  1%  in  a 
"personal  fee."  Said  one  Malaysian: 
"A  banker's  salary  could  be  $3,000  a 
month  and  he  might  be  making  that  a 
day  in  commissions." 

Here  are  Forbes'  nominees  for 
those  representative  of  East  Asia's 
richest  people.  They  are 
listed  country  by  country. 
In  estimating  the  wealth, 
Forbes  uses  two  categor- 
ies: "first  tier,"  meaning 
$500  million  to  a  billion 
or  more  in  assets,  and 
"second  tier,"  from  $100 
million  up  to  around  $500 
million.  More  precise  we 
cannot  be  about  such  se- 
cretive economies.  There 
are  things  Asian  capital- 
ists don't  even  tell  their 
accountants. 


ment  will  be  loath  to  tamper  with 
such  a  golden  goose,  even  after  sover- 
eignty reverts  to  Peking  in  1997  (see 
box,  p.  J 16). 

Deacon  Chiu  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  tier,  worth  perhaps  $600  million. 
Chiu  has  seven  sons,  Dick,  David, 
Dennis  and  Dan,  already  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  Derek,  Desmond  and  Dun- 
can still  in-  school  or  college.  His 
daughter,  Margaret,  works  in  the  fam- 
ily firm.  Chiu  built  up  his  Far  East 
Group  of  banking  and  entertainment, 
property  and  hotels,  after  fleeing 
Shanghai's  British-run  International 
Settlement  in  1950.  He  had  risen  from 
ticket  taker  to  movie  house  manager, 
and  started  afresh  in  Hong  Kong's 
then  unattractive  New  Territories. 

Chiu  began  buying  land  cheaply, 
then  started  his  Far  East  Bank.  Chiu 
sold  his  bank  to  Citicorp  during  a 
historic  run  on  certain  Hong  Kong 


Hong  Kong  banker  Deacon  Chiu 
on  the  balcony  of  Rich  Man's 
House  in  his  Sung  Dynasty  Village 
A  former  ticket  taker  in  a 
Shanghai  movie  house, 
Chiu  now  runs  an  empire 
of  banking,  hotels, 
entertainment  and.  property 
development  including 
California's  Marineland. 


Hong  Kong 

Should  Hong  Kong  pan- 
ic because  Britain's 
"lease"  expires  in  1997, 
only  14  short  years  from 
now?  That  is  the  question 
of  the  day.  The  smart 
money  is  hanging  on  but 
hedging  its  bets. 

Hong  Kong-born,  84- 
year-old  Lord  Lawrence 
Kadoorie  heads  a  family 
whose  fortune  probably 
exceeds  $1  billion,  accord- 
ing to  Hong  Kong  cogno- 
scenti. No  surprise,  then, 
that  he  is  considered  the 
keenest-eyed  watcher  of 
Communist  China.  He 
thinks  the  Peking  govern- 


banks  provoked  by  bad  debts  and  the 
1967  riots  but  later  bought  it  back. 
Other  interests  range  from  amuse- 
ment parks  in  Indonesia  to  50%  of 
southern  California's  Marineland. 
(The  other  half  is  owned  by  Far  East 
Group.) 

Possibly  the  Hong  Kong  business- 
man best  known  in  the  West  is  the 
publicity-seeking  billionaire  sealord- 
banker  Y.K.  Pao,  who  runs  the  world's 
largest  private  tanker  fleet  and  has 
also  moved  into  property.  He's  high  in 
the  first  tier,  worth  maybe  a  leveraged 
$1  billion. 

Pao  runs  his  empire  from  a  pent- 
house, surrounded  by  photographs  of 
Pao  with  Ronald  Reagan,  Pao  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  II,  Pao  with  Deng 
Xiaoping.  Pao  told  Forbes  that  he  had 
"full  confidence"  in  Peking's  assur- 
ances that  the  capitalist  community 
should  not  feel  threatened.  For  a  man 
with  joint  ventures  in  Shanghai  ship- 
yards, those  are  words  spoken  from 
the  heart  and  the  wallet. 

Pao  is  committed  to  Hong  Kong.  He 
has  never  diversified  overseas,  he 
said,  apart  from  some  small  U.S.  in- 
vestments made  because  his  two 
daughters  live  there.  Does  Pao  feel 
locked  into  Hong  Kong  because  he 
couldn't  get  out  if  he 
wanted  to?  "No,  no.  Not 
at  all." 

Compared  to  Pao,  who 
at  least  can  float  some  of 
his  assets  out  of  the  har- 
bor if  Peking  did  move  in, 
Hong  Kong  property  king 
Li  Ka-shing  has  assets  that 
are  unmovable.  He  is  in 
the  high  first  tier,  worth 
possibly  $1  billion — as 
long  as  the  property  mar- 
ket doesn't  fall.  Leverage 
notwithstanding,  he  is 
probably  a  bigger  asset  bil- 
lionaire than  even  Pao, 
but  he  is  totally  tied  to 
Hong  Kong. 

Li  Ka-shing,  Fung  King 
Hey  and  the  Tung  family 
are  among  the  most  visi- 
ble Hong  Kong  first  tier 
wealth.  The  Tung  fam- 
ily's fortune,  nudging  $1 
billion  if  tanker  prices 
hold,  started  with  one 
rusty  steamer.  Fung  began 
by  hawking  fish  and  is 
now  in  the  first  tier, 
worth  maybe  $750  mil- 
lion. Li,  the  plastic-flower 
man,  showed  Hong 
Kong's  Chinese  it  was 
possible  to  take  on  the 
British.  In  the  1980s  he 
was  secretly  buying  Hong- 
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What  people  gave  before  there  was  Chivas  Regal. 
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kong  Land  shares  and  shares 
of  Jardine  Matheson  &.  Co.  It 
cost  Jardine  and  Hongkong 
Land  dearly  to  fight  him 
off — $665  million  in  cross- 
buying  each  other's  shares  to 
prevent  a  takeover.  Li  won  a  pile  on 
the  deal  and,  equally  important,  a  lot 
of  face. 


Malaysia 

Malaysia,  the  world's  largest  rub- 
ber producer,  rich  in  tin,  hard- 
woods and  palm  oil,  has  experienced 
such  growth  that  until  1981  it  never 
had  a  balance  of  payment  deficit.  It  is 
also  an  uncrowded  nation.  Only  14 
million  (54%  Malay,  35%  Chinese, 
10.5%  Indian  and  0.5%  European)  oc- 
cupy 127,000  square  miles,  about 
four-fifths  the  size  of  California. 

Robert  Kuok,  a  world-class  billion- 
aire, shows  how  traders  play  the 
game.  There  were  three  Kuok  sons 
and  two  versions  of  how  Robert  be- 
gan. One  says  he  quarteled  with  his 
father  and  set  up  on  his  own,  the  other 
that  Kuok  senior  left  the  sons 
£100,000  sterling  among  them.  Rob- 
ert founded  Kuok  Brothers  Ltd.  with 
his  £33,333,  along  with  brother  Philip 
and  a  couple  of  cousins,  and  went 
quickly  into  sugar  trading,  then  prop- 
erty, hotels  and  shipping.  Robert,  59, 
whose  Chinese  name  is  Kuok  Hock 
Nien,  floated  two  companies  on  the 


Billionaire  Y.K.  Pau  at  Harbor  City,  his  latest  venture 
Possibly  the  Hong  Kong  businessman  best 
known  to  the  West,  the  publicity-seeking  Pao 
runs  the  world's  largest  private  tanker fleet, 
but  also  has  moved  into  real  estate 
developments  like  this  complex  of 
apartment  buildings  and  fashionable  shops. 


Kuala  Lumpur  and  Singapore  stock 
exchanges  last  year. 

A  historical  note:  The  third  Kuok 
brother  never  claimed  his  inheri- 
tance. As  a  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber fighting  Malaysia's  British  colo- 
nial masters,  he  was  shot  dead  during 
a  clash  in  1952.  The  government  con- 
fiscated his  share. 

Datuk  Syed  Kechik,  low  end,  first 
tier,  worth  a  half-billion  or  so  U.S. 
dollars,  was  educated  in  California 
and  stopped  off  in  London  on  his  way 
home,  to  study  law.  As  political  secre- 
tary to  Tun  Mustapha  bin  Datu 
Harun,  65-year-old  billionaire,  timber 
baron  and  onetime  leading  politician, 
Syed's  financial  base  improved  rapid- 
ly— Mustapha  was  known  for  "dis- 
tributing largess  to  those  he  liked.'' 
Two  decades  later,  in  lune  1983,  Syed 
took  his  own  Development  &  Com- 
mercial Bank  public,  at  the  same  time 
continuing  to  build  up  his  privately 
held  plantation,  property  and  con- 
struction interests. 

Syed  surveys  his  leveraged  public 
empire  from  his  penthouse  atop  the 
Syed  Kechik  Foundation  Building  on 
Kuala  Lumpur's  highest  point.  He  is 
known  for  his  courtesy,  for  never  rais- 


ing his  voice  and  for  his 
weakness  for  automobiles: 
His  current  stable  includes  a 
Rolls-Royce,  four  Mercedes, 
a  Ferrari  and  a  Jaguar  XK12. 
The  rise  of  Datuk  Azman 
Hashim,  44,  shows  how  Malaysia's 
Malayization  policy  works.  Trained 
in  Australia  as  an  accountant,  Azman 
moved  into  banking  in  1960  and  end- 
ed up  with  a  55%  stake  in  Malaysia's 
biggest  merchant  bank,  the  Arab-Ma- 
laysian Development  Bank  (AMDB). 
He  also  has  40%  of  Taiping  Textiles, 
listed  on  the  Kuala  Lumpur  exchange. 
ttumi-ness  and  his  abilities  have 
brought  seats  on  the  boards  of  the 
national  airline  and  the  Malaysia 
Mining  Corp.  Azman  is  low  on  the 
second  tier  of  Asian  wealth,  with  per- 
haps $100  million  in  assets.  But  given 
his  flair  and  the  Bumiputra  program, 
it's  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Datuk  Khoo  Kay  Peng,  who  now 
oscillates  somewhere  in  wealth's  first 
tier,  is  a  born-again  Christian  (motto: 
"In  God  We  Trust")  who  leveraged  a 
toothbrush  factory  and  a  Penang  hotel 
into  a  share  of  Magnum  Corp.,  opera- 
tor of  Malaysia's  offtrack  betting  sys- 
tem. He's  politically  influential,  im- 
portant in  sugar  and  cement.  Both  in- 
dustries have  government-controlled 
prices.  Khoo  moved  (with  the  Kuok 
brothers  and  Quek  Leng  Chan)  into 
sugar  first,  then  cement,  which  pro- 
pelled him  into  Malaysia's  major 
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HOW  TO  BEAT  THE 
HIRE/LAYOFF  CYCLE. 


CALL  KELLY  SERVICES. 

Your  business  seems  to  be  beginning  to 
pick  up. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  long  time,  you're 
looking  to  hire. 

But  you  hesitate.  Is  now  really  the  time  to 
hire  full-time?  What  if  that  "growth"  doesn't 
really  materialize?  Will  today's  hiring  merely 
trigger  layoffs  tomorrow? 

Kelly  Services  can  be  a  safeguard 
in  these  unpredictable  times. 

Because  with  qualified  help  in  over  100  job 
categories,  Kelly  can  match  the  right  person 
to  your  particular  job  requirement.  And  it's 
guaranteed  100%. 

So  if  it  turns  out  the  upswing  is  for  real  and 
you  can  begin  hiring  full-time  help  with  confi- 
dence-terrific. Having  a  Kelly  temporary  will 
give  you  the  time  to  find  out  for  sure.  And  the 
time  you  need  to  find  the  right  person.  (You 
won't  have  to  hire  the  first  applicant.) 

Until  you're  sure  about  your  business 
cycle,  don't  be  caught  in  the  hire/ 
layoff  cycle.  Give  your 
local  Kelly  office  a 
call  today. 


Kelly  Girl 
People 


SERVICES 


business  league.  He  has  U.S.  and 
Canadian  interests,  primarily  proper- 
ty, through  Vancouver-based  CSB 
Canada  Trading  Ltd.  Unknown  by 
sight  to  most  Malaysians  and  rarely 
photographed,  a  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian Abundant  Life  sect,  Khoo's  most 
public  activity  is  his  Businessmen 
for  Christ  gathering  each  Saturday 
morning  on  the  Majestic  Hotel's  roof- 
top patio. 

Tan  Sri  Ibrahim  Mohamed,  a  barris- 
ter and  onetime  manager  of  Genting 
Highlands  (which  runs  Malaysia's 
only  casino),  went  on  to  manage  TAS, 
the  private  investment  company  of 
Malaysia's  royal  family.  From  there — 
amid  rumors  of  a  disagreement — Ibra- 
him joined  Promet,  a  Malaysian-Sin- 
gaporean oil  rig  and  property  com- 
pany. Tan  Sri  Ibrahim's  already  con- 
siderable second  tier  wealth — $300 
million  or  more — is  likely  to  grow 
with  his  sizable  holding  in  Selangor, 
which  is  undertaking  a  $437  million 
commercial  development  in  Kuala 
Lumpur's  affluent  Damansara  suburb. 
Selangor  could  well  be  the  largest 
public  corporation  listed  on  the  Singa- 
pore and  Malaysia  stock  exchanges  in 
terms  of  paid-up  capital. 

Tengku  Razaleigh  Hamzah.  In  a 
land  where  people  go  into 
politics  first,  then  business, 
Razaleigh  (Tengku  is  an  hon- 
orific) has  reversed  the  pro- 
cess. Today  finance  minister, 


Razaleigh  was  chairman  of  Bank  Bu- 
miputra  (when  born-again  Khoo  Kay 
Peng  was  general  manager).  Son  of  a 
wealthy  father  who  has  multiplied 
the  family  holdings  many  times  over, 
he  is  surely  in  the  first  tier. 


Singapore 


The  Confucian  ethic  is  strong  in 
Japan,  South  Korea  and  Taiwan 
but  nowhere  stronger  than  in  Chi- 
nese-dominated Singapore,  an  island 
nation  that  is  a  veritable  Confucian 
state.  Since  becoming  self-governing 
in  1959,  Singapore  has  been  led  by  the 
near-puritanical  Prime  Minister  Lee 
Kuan  Yew.  Singapore's  2.5  million 
population  is  77%  Chinese.  Confu- 
cianism is  taught  in  the  schools.  The 
nation  is  clean,  prosperous  and  un- 
marred  by  slums.  A  far  cry  from  the 
old  Western  concept  of  teeming  Asia. 

Money  in  Singapore  is  really  bank- 
ing, banking  and  banking.  Before  he 
died,  Lee  Kong  Chian,  founder  of  Sin- 
gapore's Oversea-Chinese  Banking 
Corp.  (OCBC),  had  be'eome  another 
world-class  billionaire.  "Lee's  highly 
developed  entrepreneurial  instincts," 
to  quote  one  regional  banker,  led  to 
his  acquiring  a  near-hammerlock  on 


Singapore:  Asia  s  Confucian  state 
Clean  and  prosperous,  it  is  afar  cry  from 
cliches  of  teeming  Asia.  Sources  of  its  great 
fortunes:  banking,  banking  and  banking. 


the  rubber  market. 

The  same  instincts  are  apparent  in 
the  youngest  of  his  three  sons,  Lee 
Seng  Wee,  53,  who  took  over  when 
Lee  senior  died.  The  Lees  may  well  be 
the  richest  family  in  Asia,  and  "as 
solid  as  a  rock,"  to  quote  the  bank's 
motto.  The  family  is  publicity  shy. 
Front  man  for  the  Lees,  Tan  Sri  Tan 
Chin  Chuan,  operates  penthouse  of- 
fices and  holds  3%  of  the  Lee  bank's 
shares  (the  Lee  family  has  30%). 

Kwck  Hong  Png,  68,  can't  break 
into  Singapore  banking.  Head  of  the 
aggressive  Hong  Leong  Group,  Kwek 
was  recently  turned  down  yet  again  in 
his  six-year-long  bid  for  a  banking  li- 
cense for  his  Hong  Leong  Finance  Ltd. 
With  "a  number  of  bright  sons," 
Kwek  is  doing  pretty  well  even  with- 
out a  bank.  He  controls  the  Hong 
Kong  Insurance  Co.,  a  London  general 
trading  company,  plus  a  London  fi- 
nance company  for  the  family's  pri- 
vate interests.  The  Kweks  are  second 
tier,  worth  perhaps  $400  million. 

The  Kweks  have  cousins  in  Malay- 
sia, the  Queks,  who  recently  bought  a 
bank  in  Hong  Kong  from  London's 
Grindlays,  but  apparently  the  Kweks 
didn't  want  a  piece  of  the  ownership. 
"Solid  and  stolid,"  describes  Lien 
Ying  Chow's  Overseas 
Union  Bank.  Lien  was  the 
young  orphan  helped  out  by 
his  uncle  and  the  clan  soci- 
ety Ngee  Ann  Kongsi. 
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One  of  Japan's  leaders 
would  like  to  go  to  work  for  you. 


iM  • AH  .An  .Hi  .SB  .U  .H.M 


Fujitsu,  Japan's  largest  computer  company,  sends 
krou  their  best.  The  new  Micro  16s  personal 
business  computer.  A  combination  of  thoughtful 
planning,  innovative  thinking  and  quality 
craftsmanship.  Just  what  you'd  expect  from  a 
Japanese  company  that's  been  making  computers 
for  three  decades. 

The  Micro  16s  is  a  complete  computer 
system.  The  options  of  other  computers  are  our 
standards.  For  example,  its  price  includes 
the  CP/M-86  "  operating  system,  SuperCalc2 ™  elec- 
tronic spreadsheet,  WordStar® word  processing, 
a  high  resolution  color  graphics  monitor,  and  two 
microprocessors,  the  Z80  A  8-bit  and  8086 16-bit. 

The  Micro  16s  will  run  any  of  the  more 
than  3,000  CP/Mssoftware  programs  on 
the  market  today.  Optional  operating  systems 
for  the  Micro  16s  include  MS-DOS  and  the 


multi-tasking  Concurrent  CP/M-86?" 

The  Micro  16s  also  comes  with  a  detachable 
keyboard,  dual  built-in  5lA"  floppy  disk  drives, 
128  kilobytes  of  internal  memory  expandable 
to  over  one  megabyte,  and  expansion  slots  for 
future  growth. 

The  unique  and  flexible  design  of  the 
Micro  16s  makes  it  easy  to  add  advanced  micro- 
processors of  tomorrow,  hard  disks,  mainframe 
communications  or  local  area  networking  when 
the  time  is  right. 

Put  a  Japanese  leader  to  work  for  you. 
Fujitsu's  Micro  16s.  For  more  information  or  the 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer  call  toll  free  1-800- 
MICRO 16.  Or  write  Fujitsu  Microelectronics,  Inc., 
Professional  Microsystems  WBKBBKBBBUM 
Division,  3320  Scott  Blvd.,  FUJITSU 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95051. 


Fujitsu's  Micro  16s: 


SuperCalc'"  is  a  trademark  of  Scram  Corp  WordStar'  is  a  trademark  ol  MicroPro  International  CP/M-86-  and  Concurrent  CP/M-86"-  are  trademarks  ol  Digital  Research.  Inc  MS~  is  a  trademark  ol  Microsoft"  Z80"  is  a  trademark  ot  Zilog.  Inc. 


ccellence  is  achieved  only  through 
►nsistency  and  innovation. 

rid  subtlety* 


Excellence,  in  any  endeavor,  is 
based  on  superior  performance,  day  in 
and  day  out.  And  continued  success 
is  achieved  only  when  like-minded  pro 
fessionals  combine  their  experience 
and  ingenuity  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
set  them  apart. 

It' is  an  accomplishment  which 
requires  common  purpose  sparked  wiq 
rare  determination.  A  special  ability 
to  conceive  and  execute  complicated 
strategies  with  skill  and  finesse. 
Subtlety.  These  are  parts  of  a  real-life 
philosophy.  A  philosophy  which  yield 
handsome  rewards. 


)mmon  purpose  and  teamwork: 
)w  they  work  for  you. 

Renault  found  itself  with  highly  spe- 
lized  foreign  currency  needs: 
ed  rate,  offshore  Japanese  yen.  What 
iy  found  at  Bankers  Trust  was  the 
Derience  and  international  reach  to 
icute  an  extremely  complicated 
ilti-nation  currency  swap. 
Bankers  Trust  fitted  together  the 
eds  of  Renault  with  those  of  a  Japa- 
>e  financial  institution  and  a  major 
:in  American  borrower.  The  structuring 
his  unique  arrangement  required  the 
;enuity  of  our  Corporate  Financial 
rvices  swap  teams  in  London  and 
<yo.  The  expertise  of  our  Resources 


Management  professionals  in  New  York 
and  Tokyo.  Our  Corporate  Trust 
specialists  in  London.  The  market  knowl- 
edge and  operations  capability  of  our 
Tokyo  branch.  And  that  of  our  World 
Corporate  bankers  in  Paris. 

Highly  skilled  people  from  Bankers 
Trust's  worldwide  service  network  were 
brought  together  to  work  as  one, 
carefully  guided  by  one  of  our  experi- 
enced relationship  managers.  Someone 
who  realized  the  potential  of  people 
working  diligently  toward  a  common 
purpose.  People  inspired  by  the  pursuit 
of  excellence. 

It  is  this  kind  of  performance  into 


which  our  philosophy  translates.  Pei 
formance  which  makes  Bankers  Trus 
stand  out  in  our  industry.  And  the  k 
of  performance  which  helps  make  01 
clients  first  in  theirs. 


Bankers  Trust 
Company 

Worldwide 

An  international  banking  network  i 

over  35  countries. 
280  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10C 

Member  FUIC  ©  Bankers  Trust  Company. 


Just  a  word  about 
the  price  of  The  Glenlivet 

Preposterous. 


Is  the  premium  we  place 
on  The  Glenlivet  really  so  out- 
landish?  No  more  so  than  the 
premium  placed  on  great  vintage 
wines  and  fine  champagne 
cognacs.  The  reason?  Taste.  Just 
one  sip  and  you'll  know  that 
The  Glenlivet  has  a  taste  that's 
without  equal. 

The  Glenlivet  is 
Scotland's  first  and  finest  single 
malt  Scotch,  from  Scotland's 
oldest  licensed  distillery.  And, 
just  as  it  always  has  been,  this 
100%  Highland  malt  whisky  is 
distilled  from  natural  spring 
water  and  fine  malt  barley, 
then  aged  in  oaken  casks. 


Only  The  Glenlivet 's 
time-honored  methods  can 
achieve  this  unequaled  taste. 
A  taste  that  sets  us  apart.  Its 
smoothness,  body  and  bouquet 
are  qualities  found  only  in  this 
unique  Scotch. 

Of  course,  some  people 
may  still  insist  that  The  Glenlivet 
is  too  expensive.  We  have  just 
one  word  to  say  about  that. 
Preposterous! 

The  Glenlivet 

12-year-old  unblended  Scotch. 
About  $20  the  bottle. 


!2  YEARS  OLD 
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Ngee  Ann  dates  back  to  the  last 
century,  when  some  immigrant  Chi- 
nese found  enough  money  to  buy  a 
few  acres  of  what  is  now  downtown 
Singapore  City  for  their  fraternal  asso- 
ciation. One  chunk  of  that  property — 
just  700,000  square  feet — was  recent- 
ly leased  for  99  years  for  $815  million. 
Lien  is  lower  first  tier.  The  Ngee  Ann 
is  anyone's  guess. 

Lien  recently  bought  total  owner- 
ship of  the  International  Bank  of  Sin- 
gapore, with  branches  in  Jakarta,  Ma- 
nila, Seoul,  Taipei  and  Los  Angeles  to 
add  to  his  own  in  London,  Hong  Kong, 
Tokyo  and  Brunei. 

Khoo  Teck  Puat,  once  with  the 
Lees,  founded  Malayan  Banking  and 
owns  70%  of  the  Bank  of  Brunei. 
(Brunei  is  another  independent  ex- 
British  colony,  contiguous  to  Sabah.) 
The  bank,  in  the  Confucian  manner, 
is  run  by  his  son.  Khoo's  activities, 
which  place  him  in  the  low  first  tier, 
are  worth  over  $500  million  and  in- 
clude a  TraveLodge  chain  in  Australia 
and  hotels  in  Singapore. 

Wee  Cho  Yaw,  54,  chairman  of 
United  Overseas  Bank,  benefits  hand- 
somely from  Asians'  regard  for  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  Tiger  Balm,  a 
mentholated  rub.  UOB  owns  Haw  (ti- 
ger) Par  (leopard)  Brothers,  which  in 
turn  owns  Tiger  Balm.  Haw  Par  illus- 
trates how  Asians  are  coming  into 
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East  gate  to  Chiang  Kai-shek 
Memorial  Hall  in  Taipei 
An  economic  miracle  despite 
its  political  isolation — but 
one  with  its  shady  side. 


their  own  against  the  Europeans.  In 
the  1970s  British  asset  stripper  James 
Slater  of  London-based  Slater  Walker 
Securities  bought  the  Tiger  Balm  out- 
fit from  the  founding  Aw  family.  (Sal- 
ly Aw  took  some  of  the  money  and 
used  it  to  become  an  Australian  news- 
paper proprietor.  She  later  nearly 
bought  London's  Observer,  Britain's  ol- 
dest Sunday  newspaper.)  Slater  used 
Haw  Par  to  invade  other  Asian  stock 
markets  until  Slater's  empire,  East 
and  West,  came  crashing  down.  Wee 
stepped  in.  He  is  now  a  second  tier 
capitalist  worth  about  $400  million. 

No  look  at  Singapore  should  miss 
Tan  Sri  Runme  Shaw  and  his  Hong 
Kong-based  brother  Run  Run,  though 
they  are  not  as  active  as  a  decade  or  so 
ago.  The  Shaws  were  movie  magnates 
who  built  their  father's  cinema  into 
SB,  a  filmmaker  cranking  out  the 
Asian  equivalent  of  Westerns  (sword- 
fights  and  kung  fu).  The  retired 
Runme  Shaw's  place  has  been  taken 
by  son  Harold,  whose  own  experience 
tells  of  the  hazards  of  wealth — as  a 
boy  Harold  was  kidnapped  and  held 
for  ransom.  The  Shaw  family,  which 
expanded  quietly  into  other  fields,  is 


well  up  in  the  second  tier,  say  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  million  U.S. 

■HHMHMHHBEHKaBMii 

Taiwan 

Taiwan  is  an  economic  miracle  de- 
spite its  political  isolation.  Among 
those  helping  to  produce  the  miracle, 
and  profiting  handsomely  from  it,  is 
the  Koo  Chen-foo  family.  They  were 
landholders  during  Japan's  decades- 
long  occupation  of  Taiwan,  then 
called  Formosa.  After  the  Allies  de- 
feated Japan  and  Mao  drove  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  Kuomintang  forces  off  the 
mainland,  Chiang  retreated  to  Formo- 
sa, where  he  initiated  effective  land 
reform.  Landowners  like  the  Koo  fam- 
ily were  paid  in  shares  in  government 
enterprises.  When  the  Kuomintang 
government  forcibly  merged  three 
Taiwanese  cement  companies  into  a 
single  entity,  and  made  that  a  private 
concern,  Koo  ended  up  with  30%. 

Taiwan  Cement,  with  engineering 
activities  as  well  as  its  cement  ex- 
ports, prospered  mightily  during  two 
decades  of  Asian  building  boom.  The 
Koo  family  moved  up  into  the  first 
tier,  in  the  $1  billion  league.  Son  Jef- 
frey today  handles  the  family's  invest- 
ment vehicle,  the  China  Investment 
&  Trust  Company. 

Formosa  Plastics  Group  is  a  corpo- 
rate entity  whose  owners  fought  their 
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way  into  the  first  tier.  Billionaire  Y.C. 
Wang,  66,  and  his  brother  Y.T.,  61, 
chairman  and  president,  turned  a 
small  plastics  plant  into  one  of 
Taiwan's  largest  conglomerates,  with 
$1.5  billion  sales  annually. 

A  much  older  entity  is  Tatung  Engi- 
neering, which  had  its  start  making 
electrical  motors  under  an  honorably 
arrived  at  licensing  arrangement  with 
Wcstinghouse.  Tatung  was  founded 
in  the  early  1900s  by  the  late  S.C. 
Lin — it  expanded  into  a  global  com- 
pany under  T.S.  Lin,  63,  in  the  last 
decade.  Formosa  Plastics  and  Tatung 
both  have  U.S.  production  facilities. 
T.S.  Lin  is  first  tier  wealth. 

There  are  other  wealthy  in  Taiwan 
who  cannot  be  named.  Named?  They 
can  hardly  be  traced,  for  there  is  a 
shady  side  to  the  Taiwanese  miracle. 

Apple  Computer  has  watched 
Taiwan's  largely  unrestrained  coun- 
terfeiters dump  some  25,000  fake  Ap- 
ple II  computers  in  Hong  Kong  alone 
during  the  last  18  months.  Thousands 
more  fake  Apple  lis  are  turning  up  in 
Singapore  and  elsewhere.  In  an  un- 
usual development  Apple  is  being  per- 
mitted to  press  its  suit  against  the 
counterfeiters.  That's  because  the 
Taiwanese  are  afraid  their  bid  for 
high-tech  business  will  dry  up  if  in- 
dustries think  their  valuable  R&.D  is 
about  to  be  stolen. 
Appl 


Taiwan,  U.S.  auto  parts  companies 
complain  to  Congress  about  Taiwan- 
ese counterfeits.  Last  year  it  was 
Swiss  watch  manufacturers  up  in 
arms  in  Asia  over  fake  Rolexes  being 
peddled  by  the  thousands  to  tourists 

Chiang  Kai-shek's  son  Chiang 
Ching-kuo  presides  over  a  family  for- 
tune of  indeterminate  size.  Its  origins 
are  obvious,  .but  Chiang  Kai-shek  did 
not  employ  Big  Eight  accounting  prin- 
ciples to  keep  track  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  in  aid  the  U.S.  poured  into 
Chiang's  China. 

The  Philippines 

There's  a  joke  about  President  Fer- 
dinand Marcos'  favorite  dance: 
"One  step  forward,  one  kick  to  the 
side,  and  two  kickbacks  from  every 
one  else  who  wants  to  take  one  step 
forward." 

"Filipinos  talk  about  two  types  of 
wealth,"  one  elderly  Filipino  told 
Forbes,  "those  wealthy  before  mar- 
tial law,  and  those  who  have  become 
wealthy  during  martial  law."  Despite 
all  the  unknowns,  it  seems  fair  to  say 
that  the  latter  haven't  had  time  to  get 
much  beyond  the  second  tier. 

The  older  money  itself  can  be  sort- 
ed out  two  ways.  There  is  older 
wealth    of    Spanish    ancestry — the 


Whil 


fights 


Aerial  view  of  Manila 
The  new  money  is  post-martial  law. 


Ayala  group,  banking  and  property, 
led  by  its  president  and  patriarch,  En- 
rique Zobel;  and  the  Soriano  family 
that  runs  the  San  Miguel  Corp.  Both 
are  related  and  both  are  first  tier,  with 
Zobel  tops.  And  there  is  the  older 
money  of  Chinese  ancestry — the  Yu- 
chenkos  (construction,  finance,  insur- 
ance) and  the  SyCips  (investments, 
accounting,  law  and  distributorships). 
Both  are,  conservatively,  solidly  in 
the  second  tier. 

Martial  law  wealth,  in  contrast, 
tends  to  be  unseasoned  by  experience. 
"Having  friends  in  high  places,"  our 
elderly  Filipino  source  noted  with  a 
rare  laugh,  "isn't  enough  if  you  can't 
manage  what  you  accumulate."  He 
pointed  to  the  corporate  debacles  of 
Marcos'  friend  Rodolfo  Cucnca, 
whose  Construction  &  Development 
Corp.  of  the  Philippines  (CDCP),  the 
Philippines'  largest  construction 
company,  collapsed  under  its  own 
weight.  Handy,  though,  to  have  the 
central  government  bail  one  out  to 
the  tune  of  $700  million. 

Herminio  Disini,  who  is  related  by 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Marcos,  has  had  to 
start  selling  off  companies  to  cover 
debts  in  his  conglomerate,  which  runs 
from  cigarette  filters  to  commissions 
from  a  proposed  Westinghouse  nucle- 
ar reactor,  at  one  time  a  $1  billion 
melange  of  interests. 
Toyota  assembler  Ricardo 
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How  an  industrial  product 
from  Colt  Industries 
helps  put  today's  catch 
on  tomorrow's  tables. 


hen  fishing  fleets  return  to  port,  fisheries  move  fast  to  get  the  day's 
catch  to  market.  Many  fisheries,  and  processors"  of  red  meat  and  poul- 
try, reiy  on  the  Fairbanks®  Series  7  electronic  weighing  system  from 
our  Fairbanks  Weighing  Division.  With  it,  they  get  the  speed,  accuracy, 
and  control  they  need  on  the  production  line.  Our  most  sophisticated 
Series  7  system,  featuring  the  Fairbanks  Dataprinter  equipped  with  a 
microprocessor,  automatically  prints  non-smear  net  weight  labels  and 
remembers  the  weight  of  each  transaction.  The  system  also  accumu- 
lates the  data  necessary  for  tight  production  and  inventory  control. 

The  nation's  oldest  manufacturer  of  industrial  scales,  Fairbanks  is 
another  of  the  well-known  product  names  that  help  make  us  what  we 
are  today.  A  $1.5  billion  company  with  a  broad  earnings  base  in  five 
industry  segments.  And  a  leading  supplier  to  the  industrial  sector  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  For  our  latest  financial  reports,  write  Colt  Industries  Inc, 
Dept.  B2, 430  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

Holley  carburetors  •  Chandler  Evans  fuel  controls  •  Menaaco  aircraft  landing  gear  •  Garfock  industrial  seals 
and  components  •  Stemco  truck  products  •  Fairbanks  Morse  diesel  engines,  pumps  •  Fairbanks  industrial 
scales  •  Pratt  &  Whitney  machine  tools  •  Bex  electrical  discharge  machining  equipment  •  Oelavan  fluid  metering 
products  •  Crucible  specialty  steels,  permanent  magnets  •  Trent  welded  stainless  steel  pipe  and  tubing  •  Quincy 
compressors  •  Colt  firearms  •  Central  Moloney  transformers  •  Famam  gaskets  •  France  compressor  products 


Colt  Industrie 


Imagine  a  pen  as  distinctive  as 
your  signature. 


The  way  you  sign  your  name  says  a 
lot  about  you. 

Which  is  why  people  who  care  about 
their  signature  have  made  Targa  by 
Sheaffer  an  industry  leader.  Superbly 
crafted,  it  comes  in  many  styles 
and  finishes  to  match  a  wide  range 
of  individual  tastes. 

Targa  by  Sheaffer  is  only  one  part  of 
Textron's  aggressive  program  to  de- 


velop innovative  products. 

Others  include  helicopters  that 
turn  into  planes  and  boats  that  can 
float  on  land.  Hands-off  aircraft 
landing  systems  and  fuel-efficient 
commercial  lawn  mowers.  Laser- 
hardened  aircraft  fasteners  and 
chain  saws  with  Safe-T-Tip  devices 
to  prevent  kickback. 

Textron  is  a  diversified  manufactur- 


ing company  with  a  major  stake  in 
aerospace/electronics.  We've  built 
our  future  on  a  solid  present,  with 
significantly  improved  productivity 
and  a  strong  financial  position. 

Which  means  we're  well  equipped 
to  keep  turning  ideas  into  earnings 


TEXTRON 


Where  imagination 
becomes  reality. 


©  1983  Textron  Inc 


Silverio  is  another  close  Marcos  ally 
looking  for  a  government  bailout.  All 
three  names  are  readily  thought  to 
front  for  Marcos'  interests,  though 
Marcos'  personal  economic  emissary 
is  said  to  be  Roberto  Benedicto,  who 
has  near-total  control  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry in  addition  to  a  media  empire 
built  up  only  in  the  last  decade. 

To  put  the  best  face  on  it,  you  can 
say  that  the  dictatorship  is  spreading 
the  wealth  around.  Consider  what  is 
happening  to  the  San  Miguel  Corp., 
the  Philippines'  best-known  con- 
glomerate. The  Ayala  Corp.  was  the 
biggest  single  shareholder  (20%)  and 
the  Sorianos  ran  it.  Andres  Soriano  lr. 
is  still  chairman  at  San  Miguel. 

Word  around  Manila  is  that  the  So- 
rianos have  been  told  by  those  near 
Marcos  that  they  can  run  it  for  only 
five  more  years.  Who  will  succeed 
them?  A  clue:  Headlines  announce 
that  San  Miguel — of  brewery  fame — 
has  taken  a  $50  million  stake  in  the 
United  Coconut  Planters  Bank.  In  re- 
turn, Coconut  Bank's  President 
Eduardo  Cojuangco  Jr.,  a  Marcos  asso- 
ciate, becomes  San  Miguel's  vice 
chairman. 

United  Coconut  Planters  Bank  it- 
self was  originally  First  United  Bank, 
once  owned  by  the  recently  slam  Ben- 
igno  Aquino's  wife's  family.  Journal- 
ists usually  forget  to  mention  that,  in 
addition  to  being  in  politics,  the 
Aquinos  were  part  of  the  old  wealthy 


Night  settles  over  Seoul 

While  North  Korea  stagnates 

under  Communism,  South 

Korea  booms  under  a 

government  that  is 

more  of  a  democracy  than 

most  of  its  neighbors. 


elite.  How  the  Marcos  allies  wrested 
control  of  the  bank  is  an  instructive 
example  of  how  business  and  politics 
interact  in  East  Asia,  and  not  only  in 
East  Asia.  Ten  years  ago  Marcos 
raised  the  ante  on  how  much  paid 
capital  a  Filipino  bank  had  to  have, 
which  sent  Mrs.  Aquino's  family 
looking  for  merger  partners. 

First  Lady  Imelda  Marcos'  brother, 
Benjamin  Romualdez,  offered  to  buy 
First  United,  paying  with  future  prof- 
its. Not  surprisingly,  but  not  wisely 
either,  that  offer  was  turned  down. 
The  government  then  rejected  four 
merger  proposals  First  United  came 
up  with.  In  came  Marcos'  confrere 
with  an  offer  that  Mrs.  Aquino's  fam- 
ily had  no  choice  but  to  accept. 

Next  to  go  was  Mrs.  Aquino's  fam- 
ily's holding  company.  The  govern- 
ment wouldn't  pay  for  a  federal  office 
building  that  the  holding  company 
had  constructed.  The  government  re- 
fused to  allow  ticket  increases  on  the 
holding  company's  buses  battling 
post-OPEC  fuel  hikes.  Up  popped  peo- 
ple believed  to  be  fronting  for  Mrs. 
Marcos'  brother  with  an  offer  to  buy 
Mrs.  Aquino's  family  out.  The  family 


had  to  surrender. 

Similar  patterns  abound  in  newspa- 
pers, television  stations,  a  shipping 
company,  sugar  mills,  all  gradually 
being  transferred  to  Marcos  asso- 
ciates, generally  classified  either  as 
"his"  (Ferdinand's  friends)  or  "hers" 
(Imelda's  friends  and  relatives). 


South  Korea 

While  North  Korea  suffers  and 
stagnates  under  a  megalomaniac 
communist  dictatorship,  South  Korea 
has  boomed,  its  standard  of  living  has 
been  rising  steadily,  if  from  a  low  base. 
If  South  Korea  is  not  a  perfect  democra- 
cy, it  is  more  of  one  than  are  most  of  its 
neighbors  and  its  new  affluence  has 
been  spread  around  fairly  evenly.  From 
a  standing  start  in  the  early  1960s 
South  Korea  boomed  into  heavy  indus- 
try (steel,  shipbuilding,  international 
construction),  and  then  into  electron- 
ics (televisions,  appliances). 

There  are  two  things  about  the  Ko- 
rean economic  miracle  that  other 
developing  countries  can  learn  from: 
1)  Although  the  government  did  a 
great  deal  of  "guiding,"  the  basic  en- 
gine of  the  boom  was  private  initia- 
tive, and  2)  after  two  decades  in  office, 
Confucian  strongman  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  left  no  fortune  to  his  fam- 
ily. Park  lived  in  relative  austerity, 
while  his  counterpart  in  the  "social- 
ist" North  was  busy  building  palaces 
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WHEN  WE  DESIGN  A  VAN  AT 
DODGE,  WE  ALWAYS  START 
AT  THE  BOTTOM  LINE. 


VE  ARE  DODGE  AND  WE 
NOW  HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
'AN  MAKE  MONEY. 

lodge  Ram  Vans  come 
a  three  body  lengths, 
lepending  on  model, 
/ith  twenty  payload  rat- 
ngs  up  to  4635  pounds, 
ou  can  tailor  a  Dodge 
an  to  fit  your  operation. 

HE  PAYLOAD  ISN'T  THE 
)NLY PAYOFF. 

'tandard  on  most  mod- 
Is.  the  225  Slant  Six 
/ith  4-speed  manual  OD 
ransmission  is  a  well- 
iroven  combination, 
[nd  you  can  also  choose 
318CIDV-8  or360  4bbL 
'-8  as  options  on  some 
nodels. 

'OUR  VAN  OUGHT  TO  BE 
IV  BUSINESS  AS  LONG 
IS  YOU  ARE. 

)odge  Vans  make  exten- 
ive  use  of  corrosion- 
ighting  galvanized  steel 
urfaces.  Our  127"  wheel- 
>ase  model  has  six  times 


Industry's  longest  cargo  area:  B2S0 
Maxi  Van. 


All-welded  integral  bodylhame 
design. 


3  WheelbaselBodv  Lengths: 
109.6  1178.9" 
127.67J96.9" 
127.6/222.9" 


Choice  ol  hinged  or  optional  sliding 
side  doors. 


WidesI  standard  side  door  opening 
in  class:  49.3"  x  47.2"  high. 


as  much  as  a  compara- 
ble Ford.. . twice  that  ol 
comparable  Chevy.  Or 
reason  why  over  92%  01 
all  Dodge  trucks  built  i 
the  last  ten  years  are  st 
on  the  job.* 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE 
STARTS  WITH  A 
SURPRISE. 

That's  because  Ram 
Tough  quality  doesn't 
demand  a  big  price.  Fc 
example,  the  affordabl 
price  of  a  Long  Range 
Ram  Van  includes  such 
things  as  tinted  glass, 
power  brakes  with  new 
JJ"  rear  drums  and 
36-gallon  fuel  tank. 

Like  to  compare  a  few 
bottom  lines?  See  your 
Dodge  dealer.  Surprist 
yourself! 


EPA 
EST 
MPG 


EST 


19   HWY  2i 


Long  Range  flam  Van  mileage.  Us 
EPA  est.  mpg  fo  compare.  Your  mj 
may  vary  with  speed,  distance, 
weather.  Actual  hwy.  mpg  &  CA  « 
*  Based  on  R.  L.  Polk  regisfn 
fions  through  711182. 


for  himself  and  slowly  passing  power 
to  his  son.  As  it  has  in  Singapore, 
honest  government  at  the  top  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  extraordinary 
economic  development.  Ferdinand 
Marcos,  please  note. 

Second-generation  managers  are 
now  moving  into  the  huge  groups  like 
Chung  Ju  Yung's  Hyundai  (four  of  sev- 
en Chung  sons  already  run  Hyundai 
companies).  At  the  mammoth  Sam- 
sung Group,  Lee  Byung  Chull's  third 
son,  Lee  Kun  Hee,  is  heir.  The  late 
"Dynamite  Kim"  Kim  Chong  Hee's 
Korea  Explosives  is  now 
run  by  "Son  of  Dyna- 
mite Kim,"  Kim  Seung 
Youn. 

The  boom  that  has 
raised  South  Korea 
from  grinding  poverty 
to  growing  affluence 


Modern  Jakarta 
It  is  not  easy  to 
separate  political 
power  from 
economic  wealth  in 
Indonesia,  where 
President  Suharto's 
family  are  active  in 
investments. 


has  created  its  share  of  billionaires. 
The  Chung,  Chull  and  "Daewoo 
Corp.  Kim"  families  are  all  first  tier 
wealth.  So  is  the  Koo  family  of  $2 
billion  (annual  sales)  Lucky  Group. 
The  "Dynamite"  Kims,  the  "cement" 
Kims  of  Ssangyong  Corp.,  and  Cho 
Choong  Hoon  of  Hanjin  Group 
(which  owns  Korean  Air  Lines)  all 
rank  among  second  tier  wealth. 

A  footnote  mention  must  go  to  one 
of  South  Korea's  best-known  names, 
"Moonie"  cult  leader  Sun  Myung 
Moon.  Though  he  spends  his  money 
on  New  York  City  and 
Washington  newspa- 
pers, Moon  could  be 
described  as  another 
Asian  who  made  his 
fortune  in  flowers. 
Cult  followers  sprang 
to  prominence  in  the 


1970s  in  the  U.S.  peddling  flowers  in 
airports  and  on  street  corners. 

Indonesia 

Indonesia  has  made  large  economic 
strides,  helped  by  oil  revenues  and 
a  fairly  favorable  business  climate. 
Business  ethics,  though,  still  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  The  Western  dip- 
lomat sipped  his  martini,  then  gave  a 
shy,  Alec  Guinness-like  smile,  and 
said:  "The  concept  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est has  not  yet  arrived  in  Indonesia." 

It  is  not  easy  to  separate  political 
power  from  economic  wealth  in  Indo- 
nesia. Controlling  some  $2  billion  in 
assets,  immigrant  Chinese  Liem  Sioe 
Liong,  65,  sided  with  Indonesia's 
emerging  military  elite  in  the  1940s 
when  most  Chinese  stuck  with  the 
Dutch  in  the  country's  war  of  inde- 
pendence. Aiding  Sukarno's  army 
brought  Liem  trading  concessions 
that  led  to  a  conglomerate  based  on 
cement,  flour  milling,  property,  trad- 
ing, banking  and  a  joint  auto  venture 
in  Jakarta  with  Volvo. 

How  closely  is  it  all  knit?  Well, 
President  Suharto's  son  Sigit  and 
daughter  Siti  have  invested  in  Liem 
companies.  Liem's  current  cement 
ventures  include  a  joint  operation 
with  Sukamdani  Gitesardjono,  a  Su- 
harto relative. 

Messier  business  was  the  Perta- 
mina  scandal  in  the  late  1970s  when 
Ibnu  Sutowo,  a  wealthy  Suharto  ally 
probably  in  the  second  tier,  was 
dropped  by  the  government  when  al- 
leged corruption  and  mismanagement 
nearly  brought  the  country  to  col- 
lapse. Pertamina,  the  state  oil  com- 
pany, had  some  $10  billion  in  unpaid 
bills  and  loans.  Kickbacks  allegedly 
led  up  to  Suharto  himself.  Sutowo 
reportedly  admitted  to  defrauding  54 
U.S.  companies  of  $1 . 1  million  in  con- 
nection with  his  New  York  restau- 
rant, but  he  is  still  wealthy:  Bank  Pa- 
cific, cattle,  investments. 

An  Asian  investment  adviser  insist- 
ed Mrs.  Tien  Suharto  should  be  on  the 
list,  "because  of  her  influence  with 
her  husband,  and  her  lack  of  inhibi- 
tion— compared  with  his — in  involv- 
ing herself  in  moneymaking  activi- 
ties. She's  not  so  visible  as  Imelda 
Marcos,  but  she  is  formidable." 

So,  capitalism  comes  to  Asia.  If  it 
sometimes  involves  scandal,  jobbery 
and  the  worst  kinds  of  nepotism,  it 
also  creates  vibrant  economies  and 
rising  standards  of  living  for  the 
masses,  all  this  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  stagnation  and  dullness  that  af- 
flict those  Asian  countries  that  call 
themselves  socialist.  ■ 
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COMPUTE 


STILL  MAKl 


iperry  Corporation,  1983 


SORRY,  NO  CAN  DO,  DAVE. 
I'M  A  LITTLE  OVERLOADED  FOR  THE  MOMENT. 
AFTER  ALL,  IT  TAKES  21.13%  OF  MY  LOGIC 
AND  MEMORY  CIRCUITS  JUST  TO  HAVE  THESE 
STIMULATING  CONVERSATIONS. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  vocabulary  to  make 
a  computer  system  "friendly." 

General-purpose  politeness,  however  pleasant, 
can  use  up  valuable  problem-solving  power. 

And  easy-to-use  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
good-at-a-particular-job. 

On  the  contrary.  Many  "user-friendly"  systems 
require  elaborate  re-programming  to  fill  specific 
needs. 

Sperry  believes  that  people  warm  up  to  a  com- 
puter system  only  when  it  solves  their  specific 
problem. 

So  instead  of  making  computers  better  conver- 
sationalists, Sperry  developed  a  revolutionary  sys- 
tem that  skips  superfluous  amenities  altogether. 

It  enables  people  to  work  with  data  directly — 
without  any  intervening  programming  language 
at  all. 

Simple  instruction  can  be  piled  on  simple 
instruction  to  build  ways  of  solving  almost  any  kind 
of  problem. 

TM 

We  call  it  the  MAPPER  system. 

And  in  many  ways,  it  epitomizes  Sperry's 
approach.  By  using  our  u  nique  ability  to  listen,  we 
can  discern  the  true  dimensions  of  a  problem. 
And  then  devise  a  total  system  that  solves  it. 

After  all,  there's  a  big  difference  between  being 
"friendly"  and  just  on  speaking  terms. 

To  find  out  more  about  Sperry  and  what  we  can  do  for  you,  write  Sperry 
Corporation,  Dept.  22, 1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10104. 


^SPER^Y 

WE  UNDERSTAND  HOW  IMPORTANT 
IT  IS  TO  LISTEN. 


Rent  a  Cadillac  for 

$38.95  a  day  and  still 
stay  under  budget. 


With  an  advance  reservation, 
you  can  rent  a  beautifully  equipped 
Cadillac  or  other  luxury  car  for  just 
$38.95  a  day  And  that  includes 
unlimited  free  mileage. 

National  makes  luxury  cars 
a  luxury  you  can  afford.  The 
truth  is  you  just  can't 
get  a  deal  like 
this  from  Avis, 
from  Hertz,  and 
not  even  from 
Budget. 


Quantities  of  these  luxury  cars 
are  limited,  and  at  this  price  demand 
will  be  high.  Call  800-CAR-RENTSM 
or  your  travel  consultant  now 
for  reservations. 

Of  course,  specific  cars  are 
subject  to  availability  and  must  be 
returned  to  the  renting  location.  This 
special  $38.95  rate  is  non-discount- 
able and  is  subject  to  change  with- 
out notice.  It's  available  only  at 
participating  locations.  Your  only 
additional  cost  is  for  the  gas  you  use 
and  optional  Collision  Damage 
Waiver/Personal  Accident  Insurance. 

A  Cadillac  or  other  luxury  car 
for  $38.95.  It's  just  one  more 
example  of  how  we  give  you 
National  attention. 


National  features  GM  cars 
like  this  Cadillac  Sedan  DeVille 
and  other  luxury  cars. 


WE  GIVE  YOU  NATIONAL  ATTENTION. 
AND  THAT'S  THE  TRUTH. 

A  *?@&SEHGLD 


INTERNATIONAL  COMPANY  ©1983.  National  Car  Rental  System,  Inc  In  Canada,  it's  Tilden  In  Europe.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  it's  Europcar 


Look  out  for  the  Indians! 


If  any  group  is  in  a  position  to  give 
the  Chinese  serious  competition 
as  Asia's  smartest  and  toughest 
businessmen,  it  is  the  Indians.  But 
the  socialist  and  autarkic  policies 
inherited  by  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  from  her  father,  fawaharlal 
Nehru,  have  tended  to  inhibit  the 
overseas  activities  of  Indian  busi- 
nessmen. One  who  has  managed  to 
flourish  abroad  despite  his  govern- 
ment's policies  is  Rai  Bahadur  (an 
honorific  title)  Mohan  Singh 
Oberoi,  the  Conrad  Hilton  of  India. 

In  a  land  where  government  poli- 
cies have  largely  frozen  the  pattern 
of  great  wealth — which  is  usually 
inherited  by  princes  or  painfully 
built  up  through  several  generations 
of  commerce — Oberoi  stands  out 
from  the  crowd.  Among  many  enor- 
mously wealthy  families  in  India, 
Oberoi  stands  almost  alone  in  hav- 
ing risen  from  near-poverty.  The 
personal  fortune  of  the  83-year-old 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  Oberoi 
chain  of  hotels  is  in  excess  of  $200 
million. 

Oberoi's  father  was  a  small  con- 
tractor who  died  when  Oberoi  was 
six  months  old,  so  he  was  brought 
up  in  his  mother's  village,  in  what  is 
now  Pakistan.  In  1922  he  found 
himself  in  Simla,  British  India's 
summer  capital  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Himalayas,  with  no  job,  no  par- 
ticular skills,  a  wife  and  child  to 
house  and  feed  and  25  rupees  (then 
around  $7)  in  his  pocket. 

Walking  past  the  Hotel  Cecil, 
Oberoi  impulsively  went  in  and 
asked  the  manager  for  a  job.  Perhaps 
to  both  men's  surprise,  the  manager 
gave  him  a  clerical  job.  A  short  time 
later  Oberoi  was  promoted  to  cash- 
ier, with  a  raise  to  about  $14  a 
month  and  living  quarters.  When 
the  manager  left  to  start  his  own 
hotel,  Oberoi  went  with  him  at  dou- 
ble the  salary.  He  so  mastered  the 
hotel  business  that  when  his  En- 
glish employer  decided  to  retire, 
Oberoi  was  the  logical  purchaser. 
But  where  to  raise  the  initial  pay- 
ment, about  $900,  a  handsome  sum 
in  those  days?  His  wife  sold  her 
jewelry  to  help  out. 

Oberoi  next  moved  to  Calcutta, 
where  the  enormous  Grand  Hotel 
was  in  bankruptcy  after  its  water 
caused  the  death  of  several  of  its 
guests.  Oberoi  wanted  to  lease  the 
place.  The  receivers  asked  more 
than  Oberoi  wanted  to  pay.  "So  I 


said,  'You  should  reduce  the  rent  for 
the  bad  will.'  One  director  said, 
'This  young  man  is  right'  and  re- 
duced the  rent  33%,  to  Rs  8,000  per 
month"  (then  around  $3,000). 

Then  came  World  War  II,  and 
Oberoi's  fortune  was  made.  Allied 
forces  poured  into  Calcutta  with 
money  to  spend  and  needing  a  place 
to  stay  on  leave  or  on  assignment. 
Oberoi  was  able  to  keep  the  British 
army  from  commandeering  the  ho- 
tel in  exchange  for  agreeing  to  keep 
the  hotel  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
army  officers  and  providing  meals 
at  low  prices.  At  its  peak  the  500- 
room  hotel  housed  1,500  officers. 
The  British  government  rewarded 
him  with  the  title  of  Rai  Bahadur  for 


Indian  entrepreneur  M.S.  Oberoi 

In  a  land  where  great  wealth  is 

largely  inherited,  he  stands  apart. 


his  services. 

Oberoi  didn't  make  much  money 
on  the  food  and  lodging,  but  he 
made  a  fortune  off  the  bar.  Nightly 
the  cash  registers  rang  up  some  Rs 
30,000  in  drinks,  on  which  Oberoi 
netted  35% .  By  war's  end  the  profits 
from  the  Grand  had  enabled  him  to 
buy  the  Grand  outright,  as  well  as 
other  hotels  in  India. 

Oberoi  was  the  first  Indian  hote- 
lier to  see  the  need  for  more  profes- 
sional training,  and  the  Oberoi 
group  is  still  the  only  chain  in  that 
part  of  the  world  to  have  its  own 
school  of  hotel  management,  turn 
ing  out  some  40  graduates  a  year. 

Significantly,  he  was  also  the  first 
to  look  for  opportunities  outside  In- 
dia. This  was  no  easy  task,  since  it 
was  Indian  government  policy  to 
prevent  the  nation's  businessmen 
from  exporting  capital.  Oberoi 
solved  that  problem  by  exporting 
knowhow  instead  of  cash  equity.  In 


1969  he  took  over  the  badly  mis- 
managed Soaltee  Hotel  in  Khatman- 
du,  Nepal.  Three  years  later  he  was 
offered  the  dilapidated  and  unwant- 
ed Mena  House,  near  the  Egyptian 
Pyramids,  and  in  1980  he  took  over 
the  run-down  Hotel  Windsor  in 
Melbourne,  Australia.  When  the  In- 
dian government  refused  him 
enough  foreign  exchange  to  buy  the 
Melbourne  property,  Oberoi  went 
to  Saudi  Arabia  for  equity.  Indica- 
tive of  the  quality  of  Oberoi  man- 
agement, all  three  of  the  hotels,  as 
well  as  six  others  in  the  chain,  were 
cited  in  the  latest  edition  of  British 
travel  editor  Rene  Lecler's  The  .100 
Best  Hotels  in  the  World. 

The  Oberoi  group  includes  26 
luxury  hotels  in  ten  countries,  in 
locations  ranging  from  Kashmir  and 
Goa  in  India  to  Bali,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Zanzibar.  Five  more  are  under 
construction.  The  company  owns  8 
of  the  hotels  and  manages  the  rest. 
In  addition,  it  owns  a  flight  catering 
service  and  a  travel  agency. 

In  the  year  that  ended  March  1983 
the  Oberoi  group  had  revenues  of 
$120  million,  aftertax  earnings  of 
$7.6  million.  Oberoi  expects  both  to 
increase  20%  in  fiscal  1984. 

Oberoi  is  now  actively  scouting 
locations  for  the  chain's  entry  into 
the  U.S.  An  earlier  attempt — via  the 
purchase  of  Manhattan's  Barbizon 
Hotel  for  Women — failed  when 
some  of  the  tenants  refused  to 
move.  He  hopes  to  have  five  hotels 
in  major  U.S.  cities  and  a  few  in 
Europe  within  four  years. 

Even  more  than  most  Indian  pri- 
vate enterprises,  the  Oberoi  group  is 
dominated  by  Oberoi  and  his  fam- 
ily. They  own  49%  of  the  stock  of 
East  India  Hotels,  the  only  public 
company  in  the  group.  Management 
includes  the  founder's  two  sons, 
who  are  joint  managing  directors, 
and  a  son-in-law,  as  well  as  other 
family  members. 

Although  he  lives  quietly  and 
without  ostentation  on  his  farm 
outside  New  Delhi  (which  supplies 
flowers  and  poultry  to  two  Oberoi 
hotels),  the  octogenarian  Oberoi  is 
still  active.  He  is  determined  to 
hang  on  to  the  reins  at  least  until 
his  chain  runs  100  hotels.  "I  have 
not  yet  finished,"  he  vows. 

Moral:  If  India  unleashes  its  busi- 
nessmen to  compete  in  the  outside 
world  a  la  Oberoi,  everyone  else 
look  out! — Subrata  N.  Chakravarty 
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If  You're 
Not  Getting  All 
These  Shipping  Benefits/ 

You're  Not  Getting 
Thoroughbred 
Service. 


More  than  a  year  ago,  two  great 
railroads,  Norfolk  and  Western, 
and  Southern,  got  together  as 
subsidiaries  of  Norfolk  Southern 
Corporation. 

At  that  time,  we  made  a  com- 
mitment to  our  customers.  We 
pledged  to  give  shippers  what 
the  rest  of  the  industry  offers, 
and  more  —  a  fair  rate  structure, 
the  best  equipment,  and  the 
kind  of  service  no  other  railroad 
can  offer  — Thoroughbred 
Service. 

Today,  we  believe  we  live  up 
to  that  commitment.  Other  rail- 
roads can  offer  shippers  some  of 
the  advantages  of  our  service, 
but  none  can  offer  all  of  them. 

This  service  is  based  on  our 
safety  record,  our  low  damage 
claims  record, and our'exclusives." 


Only  Norfolk  Southern  has 
Thoroughbred  Service.  Nothing 
on  rails  can  match  it. 

THOROUGHBRED  SERVICE 

1 .  Consolidated  sales  force, 
single-system  service. 
With  our  consolidated  sales 
force,  you  deal  with  one  rail- 
road system,  get  single-system 
service,  communicate  with  one 
representative.  We  speak  with 
one  voice.  No  double  talk. 

2.  World's  fastest,  largest  coal 
transshipm  en  t  fa  cility. 
Our  Pier  6  in  Norfolk.  Only 
pier  capable  of  handling  16,000 
tons  of  coal  an  hour. 

3.  Best  damage  claims  ratio  in 
the  East. 

Association  of  American 
Railroads  statistics  for  1982 


show  that  Norfolk  Southern's 
ratio  of  damage  claims  to  reve- 
nue was  the  lowest  of  any 
major  Eastern  railroad. 
4 .  Out stan din g sa fe ty record 
among  Class  f  railroads. 
Norfolk  Southern's  subsidiary 
railroads,  between  them,  have 
won  the  Dow  Safety  Award 
five  times  for  expert  handling 
of  chemicals  and  the  coveted 
Harriman  Safety  Award  three 
times  in  the  last  five  years. 
Lowest  ratio  of  derailments  to 
train  miles  among  major  East- 
ern railroads,  latest  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  statistics 
show. 

For  more  information  on  how 
Thoroughbred  Service  works  to 
your  advantage,  call  any  of  Nor- 
folk Southern's  85  sales  offices. 


THOROUGHBRED  SERVICE 

ONLY  NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  HAS  IT.  NOTHING  ON  RAILS  CAN  MATCH  IT. 


NORFOLK 
w  ^SOUTHERN 


The 

Thoroughbred 


©1983.  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation.  P.O.  Box  3609,  Norfolk.  Va.  23514-3609. 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Company  and  Southern  Railway  Company  are  subsidiaries  of  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation 


How  to  give  an  ounce  of  mail  a  ton  of 


E-COM 


The  distinctive  look  of  an 
E-COM®  letter  carries  a  lot  of 
weight  with  recipients.  The  bold  blue 
stripe  conveys  a  sense  of  urgency.  So  the 
message  inside  is  conveyed  effectively. 
Consider  the  impact  E-COM  service  could  give  your 
sales  letters,  promotional  announcements  and  invoices.  Then 
consider  the  fact  that  with  E-COM  service,  the  post  office  computer 
does  all  the  work.  You  simply  have  your  messages  transmitted  to  us  as 
data— either  directly  by  telephone  or  by  an  E-COM  communications  carrier.  We 
print  your  letters,  inserting  any  personalized  text  you  may  specify.  We  fold  them.  Then  we 
mail  them— First-Class  Mail®— in  eye-stopping  envelopes  that  make  people  start  reading.  For  more 
information,  call  your  communications  carrier  or  your  local  Postmaster.  We'll  help  you  figure  out 
the  best  way  to  link  up  with  E-COM  service.  And  show  you  how  an  ounce  of  mail  can  carry  a  lot 
more  weight 


ECOM 

DELIVERS  IMPACT. 


Whafs  the  quickest  way  for  a  sponsor  to  offer  the  maximum  tax 
writeoff  in  a  real  estate  shelter?  By  raising  fees  and  commissions. 
Does  that  tell  you  something  about  realty  syndications? 


The  fellow  who  sold 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
to  tourists  might  have 
done  better  packaging 
real  estate  syndications 


as  Vegas,  home  of  the 
slot  machine  and  the  24- 
hour  casino.  What  an  ap- 


Lpropriate  spot  for  showcasing  tax  shelter  prod 
ucts — a  dicier  investment  vehicle  would  be 
hard  to  find.  So,  here  they  were,  at  a  convention  in  the  Las 
Vegas  Hilton:  260  different  sponsors  of  shelters  and  5,000 
financial  planners  who  peddle  such  goods  to  hot  prospects. 

And  these  fellows  have  deals  for  you.  Tax  straddles,  oil 
deals,  R&D  shelters,  cattle  and  gemstones. 

What  kind  of  tax  shelter  merchandise  is  moving  best 
these  days? 

No  question  there.  Real  estate.  For  every  dollar  going 
into  the  once-popular  oil  and  gas  deals  these  days,  probably 
two  dollars  go  into  all  real  estate  syndication  deals.  Last 
year  the  public  sank  about  $2.5  billion  into  real  estate  tax 
deals.  Some  experts  think  the  figure  will  rise  to  over  $4 
billion  this  year.  That  would  be  enough  real  estate  tax 
shelters  sold  this  year  to  generate  a  probable  $750  million 
in  fees,  commissions  and  Lord  knows  what  else. 

We  are  talking  here  only  about  so-called  private  deals, 
made  essentially  for  tax  reasons.  There  is  another  $4 
billion — and  another  $800  million  or  so  in  commissions 
and  fees — in  so-called  public  deals.  Unlike  private  offer- 
ings, which  typically  invest  in  a  single  property,  the  public 
ones  invest  in  a  pool  of  properties  and  are 
supposed  to  be  investments  that  pay 
moderate  returns  and  hold  out  JBi 
hope  for  a  capital  gain  some- 
where  down  the  road.  The  public 
offerings  also  are  booming,  with  an 
expected  growth  rate  of  80%  over 
1982.  But  "public"  and  "private"  are  ^ 
misleading;  both  kinds  of  deals  are 
offered  to  the  public.  The  private  deals 
call  for  deeper  pockets. 

It's  easy  to  see  why  real  estate  is  the  hot 
product.  So  far  as  private  deals  are  con- 
cerned, in  one  package  the  prospect 
gets  to  diddle  Uncle  Sam  and  to 
own  a  piece  of  prime  real  estate. 


By  Howard  Rudnitsky 
with  John  Heins 


Who  could  resist  it?  Who  would  even 
want  to  haggle  over  the  price?  After 
all,  you  are  paying  for  the  deals  with 
only  50-cent  dollars,  aren't  you? 

Well,  yes  and  no.  Yes,  you  are  paying  with  50-cent 
dollars  (assuming  you  are  in  the  50%  bracket),  but  you 
aren't  necessarily  getting  your  dollar's  worth  in  the  first 
place.  For  those  50-cent  dollars  you  may  get  40  cents' 
worth  of  real  estate. 

Why?  First,  the  syndicators  and  brokers  take  a  big  bite 
(over  20%)  out  of  the  client's  investment  before  it's  put  to 
work.  That  alone  can  make  an  otherwise  good  investment 
produce  a  mediocre  return.  Second,  despite  their  self- 
described  expertise,  many  syndicators  turn  out  to  be  better 
at  promoting  than  they  are  at  investing.  Third,  a  lot  of  the 
stuff  they  are  peddling  is  so  overpriced  that  there's  little 
chance  you  will  ever  come  out  ahead. 

Another  thing  the  salesman  often  forgets  to  mention:  If 
the  real  estate  deal  you  are  investing  in  goes  broke,  you 
may  open  your  mail  one  day  and  find  a  fat  bill  for  back 
taxes.  It  has  happened  before.  It  will  happen  again.  You 
lose  both  your  money  and  the  writeoff — plus  interest  and 
penalties,  if  the  IRS  rules  the  offering  to  be  uneconomic. 

Let's  get  back  to  that  $8  billion  or  so  investors  are 
sinking  into  real  estate  syndications  this  year.  When  fees, 
commissions  and  offering  costs  are  whacked  away, 
about  $6  billion  is  left  for  actual  property 
acquisitions.   With  double- 
t0p   digit  inflation — and  equiv- 
alent gains  in  rents  and  realty 
prices — you    can    come  out 
whole  that  way.  But  otherwise 
you  can't. 
That  $6  billion  this  year  will  pro- 
vide enough  equity  to  purchase  over 
$15  billion  wortb  of  apartments,  office 
buildings  and  shopping  centers.  Now, 
$15  billion  is  a  lot  of  money,  and, 
competing  against  the  cash  of  pen- 
sion funds,  insurance  companies 
and  foreign  buyers,  it  is  helping 
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to  push  up  prices  in  many  kinds  of  realty  merchandise, 
stacking  the  deck  even  further  against  the  investor.  One 
group  recently  paid  S58  million  for  a  downtown  office 
building  in  a  large  Western  city.  The  asking  price  had  been 
$50  million. 

Dumb?  Not  from  the  syndicator's  viewpoint.  He  was 
willing  to  pay  more  because  he  got  better  terms — he  put  up 
less  equity.  Remember,  to  his  investors  he  is  peddling  tax 
advantages.  The  higher  the  loan,  the  greater  the  depreci- 
ation and  interest  costs — and  the  more  tax  writeoffs. 

But  this  kind  of  deal  could  be  poisonous  for  the  investor. 
Why?  Because  heavy  leverage  involves  risks,  and  if  the 
market  turns  bad,  the  top-heavy  financing  could  wipe  out 
the  equity.  The  creditors  would  get  the  property  back,  the 
syndicator  would  keep  his  fees  and  the  investor  would  get 
the  shaft.  Somehow,  the  point  that  there  are  dangerous 
risks  in  a  highly  leveraged  property — negative  cash  flow 
and  large,  deferred  interest  payments  that  will  have  to  be 
paid  off  in  time — gets  obscured. 

What  are  the  realty  syndication  investors  getting  for 
their  money?  It  depends.  If  they  are  in  the  public  syndica- 
tions, which  offer  income  plus  potential  capital  gains  and 
less  emphasis  on  tax  shelter,  they  are  often  getting  only  a 
mediocre  investment  without  much  risk.  Not  dangerous, 
but  why  pay  fat  commissions  to  get  locked  into  an  illiquid, 
mediocre  investment? 

And  what  about  the  other  kind,  the  private  tax  writeoff 
deals?  Watch  it,  brother.  Insiders  usually  keep  the  really 
good  ones  for  themselves.  Most  of  the  rest  are  overpriced 
or  overleveraged  or  sometimes  both. 
Let's  look  at  a  relatively  "conservative"  deal: 
How  would  you  like  to  buy  a  piece  of  the  five-star  Boca 
Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  one  of  the  choicest  resort  properties 
in  the  U.S.?  Sounds  great?  It's  for  sale  by  VMS  Realty,  Inc. 
at  $200,000  a  unit,  using  Prudential-Bache  Securities  Inc. 
as  the  middleman. 

The  photos  look  great  (see  above).  VMS  recently  paid 
$100  million  for  it  to  Arvida  Corp.  Investors  from  all  over 
the  country  will  have  put  up  $50.6  million  in  cash  and 
notes  and  will  have  $90  million  worth  of  first  and  second 


sign  of  the  times 

Pictured  above  is  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel,  part  of 
the  well-known  resort  property  now  being 
offered  in  a  realty  syndication.  There's 
something  in  the  deal  for  everyone  (see  story), 
especially  the  syndicators,  the  middlemen  and 
the  sellers.  The  investors?  They  get  a  2-for-l 
writeoff  and  hope  of  a  capital  gain  somewhere 
down  the  line.  But  right  now.  they  will  have 
bought  into  a  property  currently  priced  at  SI 40 
million  that  earlier  this  year  sold  for  S100  million. 
It's  a  sign  of  the  times. 


mortgages  on  the  property  to  go  with  it.  Total,  just  over 
$140  million. 

Now  think  that  one  through.  With  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
VMS  and  its  friends  ask  investors  to  cover  another  $40 
million  in  price  (including  transaction  costs)  on  top  of 
VMS'  purchase  price,  which  may  not  have  been  a  bargain 
in  the  first  place.  Assume  the  true  market  value  is  what 
VMS  paid  for  it.  In  that  case  the  public  investors  get  some 
S10  million  in  equity  for  their  $50.6  million.  There's  quite 
a  deal! 

Where's  the  rest  of  their  equity?  Before  a  dime  goes  into 
the  property  itself,  15%  of  their  investment  is  taken  off  in 
third-party  front-end  fees.  This  is  fairly  typical,  as  these 
costs  go.  More  shameless  syndicators  eat  up  even  more. 
The  excuse:  The  bigger  the  bite,  the  bigger  the  tax  writeoff. 

A  big  chunk  of  the  15%  goes  to  Pru-Bache  and  others  for 
selling  the  units  to  investors.  They  will  earn  $3.5  million 
in  sales  commissions,  plus  a  $1  million  "Non- Account- 
able Expense  Allowance."  In  addition,  through  an  affiliate 
the  broker  will  be  entitled  to  a  5%  limited  partnership 
interest  at  30%  of  the  rate  paid  by  other  limited  partners. 
There  goes  another  piece. 

The  limited  partners  were  also  hit  with  a  (front-loaded) 
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Tou  could  do  it  yourself 

In  1980  a  doctor  in  Bergen  Count}',  NJ.  bought 
this  house  for  $85,000— $20,000  in  cash— as  a 
tax-sheltered  investment.  Only  28  months  later 
he  sold  the  house  for  $99,650  (after  commissions 
and  costs).  Between  the  increase  in  value  of  the 
house  and  the  slight  paydown  on  the  mortgage, 
the  doctor  wound  up  with  just  under  $35,000. 
Not  bad.  It  took  some  work — the  doctor  rented 
out  the  house  in  the  interim  to  offset  mortgage 
and  maintenance  costs.  His  timing  was  good — 
prices  in  the  area  were  rising.  And  he  was 
lucky — his  buyer  found  a  mortgage.  There  is  no 
guarantee  he  could  do  that  well  again.  But  at 
least  he  knew  for  whom  he  was  working. 


$3.2  million  loan  fee.  If  that  weren't  enough,  the  bank 
providing  the  mortgage  loans  would  also  be  entitled  to  5% 
of  the  property's  fair  market  value  in  ten  years,  above  $115 
million. 

The  biggest  beneficiary  of  all:  sponsor  VMS  Realty.  In 
addition  to  an  $8  million  markup  added  on  to  the  property 
for  acquiring  it,  VMS  will  receive  about  $1.5  million  in 
consulting  and  partnership  monitoring  fees  over  several 
years.  VMS  also  expects  to  get  supervisory  management 
fees  over  the  next  15  years,  totaling  over  $20  million, 
based  on  its  own  estimates.  Later,  VMS  could  earn  a  10% 
gross  sales  fee,  when  any  of  the  units  are  sold  or  converted 
to  condominiums.  VMS  also  acquired  5.6  acres  of  undevel- 
oped beachfront  land  adjoining  the  Boca  Raton  property, 
for  a  reasonable  $1  million,  payable  over  15  years  at  10% 
interest  cost.  Oh,  and  one  thing  more.  As  holder  of  the 
loan  that  wraps  around  the  first  and  second  mortgages, 
VMS  each  year  will  receive  $1.1  million  more  in  interest 
than  the  underlying  mortgages  require.  That's  because  the 
interest  rate  VMS  is  charging  the  limited  partners  is  high- 
er. The  boys  do  take  good  care  of  themselves. 

Boca's  previous  owner  does  all  right,  too.  Arvida,  besides 
the  capital  gain  on  sale,  negotiated  an  attractive  20-year 


renewable  contract  to  continue  managing  the  luxury  re- 
sort. It  will  net  close  to  $3  million  a  year  in  fees.  Maybe 
more,  if  profits  are  better  than  expected. 

Oh,  yes,  the  investors.  What  about  them?  About  a  2-for- 
1  writeoff  and  a  hope.  But  not  an  easily  realizable  hope  of 
capital  gains  because  of  the  high  price,  the  onerous  debt 
costs  and  the  fees  and  commissions.  Capital  gain?  Re- 
member, an  informed  seller  let  it  go  for  $100  million,  and 
the  investors  are  in  effect  buying  it  soon  after,  at  $140 
million. 

So  what?  you  say.  At  the  50%  tax  bracket,  2-for-l  means 
a  free  ride,  doesn't  it?  Even  if  I  lose  all  my  money,  I  still 
break  even  after  taxes,  don't  I?  Not  quite.  Look  at  the  Boca 
Raton  deal  again.  To  get  in  you  agree  to  put  in  $200,000  in 
installments  over  six  years.  On  each  year's  installment  the 
investor  gets  to  write  off  against  regular  income  upward  of 
200%  of  what  he  puts  in  that  year.  Hold  it,  though.  We 
forgot  to  mention  interest.  That  raises  the  total  cost  of  the 
unit  to  $265,600.  Well,  the  interest  is  deductible,  isn't  it? 
Yep.  So  what's  wrong  with  the  deal?  What's  wrong  with 
putting  in  $265,600  and  getting  $447,400  in  tax  writeoffs 
over  the  pay-in  period?  If  you  are  in  a  50%  bracket,  the 
federal  government  is  footing  most  of  the  bill,  and  you 
come  out  the  other  end  with  a  prime  piece  of  real  estate. 
Besides,  2-for-l  on  tax  deals  is  considered  modest  and 
unlikely  to  rile  the  IRS. 

W- hat's  wrong  with  the  deal?  Only  this:  The  investor 
really  hasn't  the  foggiest  notion  what  he's  going  to 
come  out  with  when  the  loans  come  due  ten  years  hence. 
Remember,  even  after  tax  offsets,  the  most  he  was  ever  in 
the  deal  for  was  about  $40,000  plus  foregone  interest.  And 
what  does  he  have?  At  the  end  of  ten  years  he  has  a  1 /253rd 
interest  in  a  nice  piece  of  property.  All  it  cost  him  was 
some  cash  and  foregone  interest.  But  then  comes  the  hitch. 
The  property,  after  ten  years,  is  mortgaged  for  $138  million 
because  the  interest  on  the  underlying  mortgages  has  been 
capitalized.  Didn't  the  investors'  money  go  into  paying 
down  interest  and  amortizing  the  mortgages?  Oh,  no. 
Where  did  the  investors'  money  go?  A  lot  of  it  went  into 
the  sponsor's  pockets  or  into  the  pockets  of  other  people 
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Our  first  step  was  to  remember  how  a 
person  is  designed. 

A  person  isn't  designed  to  carry  a 
nearly  30  lb.  ob|ect  that  bangs  against  the 
hip  and  cramps  the  fingers.  So  the  Hyperion 
is  a  manageable  18  lbs.  and  travels  in  an 
easy-to-carry  tote  bag. 

A  person  isn't  designed  to  work  in  the 
shadow  of  a  computer.  So  the  Hyperion 


keeps  a  low  profile. 

A  person  isn't  designed  to  worry 
about  an  expensive  computer  being  dropp 
by  baggage  handlers.  So  the  Hyperion  fit: 
under  an  airplane  seat.  Easily. 

A  person  isn't  designed  with  a  phon 
attached  to  his  ear.  So  the  Hyperion  has  c 
telecommunications  hook-up  that  finds  nuj 
bers,  dials,  and  makes  a  connection 

IBM  is  o  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines 


A  conventional  portable 
isn't  fit  for  airline  trave 


A  conventional 
computer  is 
jusr  a  computer. 


The  Hyperion  can  go 
with  you  anywhere. 


4 ./     A  Hyperion 
e  5  /       computer  is  also 
a  telecommuni- 
cations link. 


priori  personal  computer 
oris. 


3ut  a  person  ever  picking  up  the  receiver. 
And  no  person,  no  matter  what 
jn,  wants  to  work  harder  than  needed. 
ie  Hyperion  has  all  the  power  needed, 
jses  IBM"  compatible  software  — the 
and  easiest  to  use  software  written. 
But  no  matter  what  we  say  about  the 
;rion,  the  only  way  to  see  the  difference 
come  in  and  pick  one  up.  In  person. 


For  the  dealer  nearest  you  call 
1-800-323-1717  Ext.  246.  In  Illinois 
1-800-942-8881,  Ext.  246.  In  Canada 
call  1-800-267-1002  orl-613-226-7255. 


You'll  never  look  at  computers 
the  same  way  again. 


is  o  registered  trademark  of  Bytec  Comterm  lot 


involved  in  doing  the  deal. 

So  it  depends  on  what  the  property  is  worth  a  decade 
ce.  If  it  has  appreciated  50%,  the  investor  gets  nothing 
because  accrued  interest  and  other  costs  will  eat  up  the 
gains.  If  it  has  appreciated  100% — about  7%a  year,  pretty 
good — the  investor  would  come  out  barely  better  than 
even  on  the  total  investment  and  would  have  gained  by  the 
amount  of  tax  saving. 

But  are  you  willing  to  bet  that  real  estate  will  double  in 
value  over  the  next  decade? 

End  of  caveat?  Not  quite.  Suppose  inflation  stays  down 
and  there  isn't  much  appreciation.  Say  the  property  is 
worth  only  $130  million  after  ten  years,  and  the  bank 
forecloses.  What  happens  then?  Internal  Revenue  could 
come  in  and  disallow,  retroactively,  some  of  your  tax 
writeoffs.  Then  you  owe  Uncle  Sam  a  nice  piece  of  change. 
It's  complicated,  but  it  works  this 
way:  If  you  lose  on  the  property, 
you  may  lose  on  taxes,  too.  That's 
the  way  it  is. 

Far  more  "aggressive"  tax  deals 
are  being  put  together  these  days, 
and  people  are  eating  them  up. 
Many  of  these  are  so-called  "K 
mart"  lease  deals,  which  have  lit- 
tle to  do  with  K  mart  except  that 
most  of  the  first  ones  were  written 
around  a  deal  involving  a  K  mart 
store.  These  offer  3-for-l  rather 
than  2-for-l  writeoffs.  How  do  you 
get  a  3-for-l  writeoff,  anyway? 

Most  of  these  deals  are  struc- 
tured more  for  tax  purposes  than 
to  make  economic  sense.  The  in- 
vestors start  out  buying  the 
buildings  for  maybe  5%  equity, 
95%  debt.  The  leverage  is  sky- 
high,  and  so  are  the  tax  writeoffs. 
These  deals,  however,  in  the 
words  of  Real  Estate  Tax  Shelter 
Review  Editor  Charles  Wetterer, 
"can  turn  around  and  bite  you  in 
the  ass."  How  they  bite  is,  again, 
very  complicated,  but  the  bottom 
line  is  that  the  tax  advantages  get 
used  up  in  the  early  years  and 
the  investor  gets  credited  with 
taxable  income  even  though  he 
may  not  see  a  dime  in  cash.  Tax  savings  in  the  early 
years.  A  tough  tax  bite  in  the  later  years. 

But  how  can  you  lose  in,  say,  a  shopping  center?  Aren't 
you  almost  certain  to  see  it  appreciate  faster  than  infla- 
tion? Maybe,  maybe  not.  Listen  to  this  analysis  of  a  Con- 
necticut shopping  center  offered  as  a  K  mart  deal  (but  not 
actually  involving  K  mart).  The  analysis  was  done  by  Scott 
Miller,  California-based  financial  consultant  who  ana- 
lyzes tax  shelters  for  insurance  companies,  stockbrokers 
and  individuals: 

"It  is  an  offering  that  requires  trusting  and  unsophisti- 
cated investors.  The  investors  are  expected  to  believe  [the 
general  partner]  will  not  eventually  abandon  what  could 
be  an  unprofitable  lease.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
lease  terms  will  be  performed  by  [the  general  partner]."  If 
the  GP's  overly  generous  assumptions  of  rent  increases 
don't  pan  out,  he  reasons,  "There  is  an  incentive  for  [the 
GP]  to  eventually  abandon  the  project."  To  believe  other- 
wise, in  Miller's  analysis,  is  to  believe  that  the  syndicator 
is  going  to  absorb  losses  for  many  years. 

What  else?  "The  property  is  worth  no  more  than  the 


Jerry  Reinsdorf,  a  cofounder  ofBalcor 
There's  no  doubt  the  syndicators 
can  do  well.  For  Balcor,  it  amount- 
ed to  a  $50  million  reward  from  a 
standing  start  just  10  years  before. 


$10.4  million  cost  to  the  sponsor.  On  top  of  that,  an 
uneconomical  35-year  master  lease  devalues  the  proper- 
ty." Yet  the  investors  will  have  to  pay  in  $7.3  million  and 
assume  debt  of  $11.1  million. 

"I  am  surprised,"  Miller  says,  "that  a  reputable  account- 
ing firm  would  lend  its  name  to  an  offering  of  this  low 
caliber."  He  shouldn't  be.  The  sponsor  got  favorable  legal 
and  accounting  opinions  that  the  project  was  economical- 
ly viable. 

Another  3-for-l  tactic:  overloaded  resyndications,  using 
ifederally  assisted  Section  221(d)(3)  and  236  programs, 
and  Section  8  HUD  housing  projects.  Because  much  of  the 
depreciation  benefit  from  the  original  tax  shelters  of  this 
kind  are  running  out,  new  investors  are  buying  in  to  start 
taking  tax  writeoffs  all  over  again. 
Do  you  know  the  easiest  way  for  a  sponsor  to  get  you  a  3- 
for-1  or  similarly  high  writeoff? 
Simply  by  jacking  up  his  fees.  Ex- 
plains Eugene  Glick,  president  of 
Gene  B.  Glick  Co.,  Inc.,  an  India- 
napolis-based syndicator  of  subsi- 
dized housing  partnerships:  "They 
improve  the  return  by  running  up 
the  fees  that  they  charge  the  inves- 
tor, who  then  uses  it  as  a  tax  de- 
duction. But  they  could  also  run 
the  risk  of  a  tax  audit  and  a  disal- 
lowance by  the  IRS." 

In  short,  3-for-l  probably  means 
ringing  a  bell  at  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  One  particularly 
egregious  deal,  a  vacancy-plagued 
Section  8  apartment  building  in 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  raised  $2.2  million 
in  highly  leveraged  capital  from  in- 
vestors. The  sponsors'  and  consul- 
tants' fees  could  amount  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  investors'  money,  and 
include  a  $549,000  consulting  fee 
for  Management  Assistance 
Group,  Inc.,  which  in  turn  pur- 
chased the  consulting  services  of 
A.  Bruce  Rozet. 

Readers  of  Forbes  may  recognize 
the  name.  In  the  late  1960s  Rozet 
ran  Commonwealth  United  Corp., 
a  conglomerate  that  slithered  into 
liquidation  shortly  after  Rozet  de- 
parted. Rozet  next  turned  to  selling  government-subsi- 
dized low-income-housing  deep  tax  shelters  in  the  mid- 
1970s.  A  number  of  these  went  into  foreclosure  (Forbes, 
Oct.  1,  1976).  More  recently  Rozet  appears  to  have  become 
a  middleman.  He  packages  government-assisted  projects 
for  other  syndicators,  who  then  sell  them  to  investors. 

Listen  to  Mark  Sayers,  vice  president  of  EMES  Manage- 
ment, a  New  York-based  real  estate  investment  firm. 
Sayers  knows  what  he's  doing,  with  over  ten  years  in  the 
real  estate  business,  including  a  stint  at  Lehman  Brothers, 
before  joining  his  family's  business.  Sayers  laments  that  a 
close  relative  seriously  considered  going  for  a  sexy  writeoff 
deal.  Says  Sayers:  "He  [the  relative]  looked  at  a  deal  with  a 
3'/2-to-4-for-l  writeoff,  over  ten  years.  They  have  heavy 
accrued  interest.  There  is  no  cash  flow.  They  justify  the 
heavy  accrued  interest  by  appraisals,  which  you  can  al- 
ways find."  Again:  a  deal  structured  for  tax  avoidance 
rather  than  for  real  estate  common  sense. 

"This  type  of  deal,"  says  Sayers,  "or  some  of  the  broker- 
age house  deals,  where  they  offer  3-for-l  or  higher  losses — 
that  simply  isn't  possible  with  an  economically  oriented 
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America's  strongest  big  bank  is  in  Strongsville.  As  American  industry  enters  a  robust  new 
era  of  heavy  construction,  the  big  bank  with  the  best  equity  to  assets  ratio  is  working 
to  make  it  affordable  with  ingenious  plans  for  equipment  financing  and  leasing  from 
Florida  to  Alaska.  When  you're  looking  for  help  in  the  financing  of  expensive  equipment 
call  a  strong  banker— Charles  J.  Berkey  Vice  President  (216)  687-2796.  AmenTrust. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


investment.  It  can't  be  done.  If  it  could,  I'd  be  doing  it." 

Yet  such  deep  tax  deals  are  being  done  by  brokers  and 
syndicators  every  day.  Look  at  Integrated  Resources,  Inc.  a 
tremendous  success  story  in  the  wonderful  world  of  tax 
shelters.  It  is,  among  other  things,  the  largest  single  spon- 
sor of  real  estate  syndication  programs  in  the  country.  The 
brothers  Zises,  Selig  and  Jay,  financed  the  company  with  a 
public  offering  in  1968.  Together  they  now  have  Integrated 
Resources  stock  worth  $40  million.  Last  year  their  salaries 
and  bonuses  exceeded  $1  million.  That's  $1  million  each. 
Like  a  lot  of  other  people  in  this  trade,  they  are,  essential- 
ly, getting  rich  off  money  that  would  otherwise  be  going  to 
the  tax  collector. 

Not  surprisingly,  Integrated  Resources  has  lots  of  emu- 
lators. Some  are  sleazy.  Some  are  highly  respectable,  like 
the  insurance  companies  rushing  into  the  market:  John 
Hancock,  Penn  Mutual, 
Travelers  and  many  oth- 
ers. The  insurance  boys 
won't  be  nearly  as  wild 
and  woolly  in  their  pri- 
vate syndications — and 
they  will  mainly  offer 
"public"  deals — but  their 
arrival  and  the  further  in- 
flux of  capital  will  help 
force  up  real  estate  prices 
and  drive  already  low  in- 
come returns  even  lower. 
When  the  elephant  gets 
into  one  end  of  the  pool, 
the  water  rises  all  over. 

For  now,  the  real  estate 
syndication  sponsors  see 
only  a  rising  sales  curve 
and  fat  profits.  The  syndi- 
cators are  getting  rich. 
There's  Balcor  Co.,  whose 
founders  sold  out  18 
months  ago  to  Shearson/ 
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Tax  shelter  sponsors  and  planners  at  Las  Vegas 
What  merchandise  is  moving  best?  There  is  no 
question — real  estate.  For  every  dollar  going  into 
oil  and  gas  deals,  two  dollars  now  go  into  real 
estate  syndications. 


American  Express  for  over  $50  million  after  starting  from 
scratch  only  ten  years  ago.  Now  ferry  Reinsdorf,  former 
IRS  tax  lawyer  and  one  of  seven  cofounders  (in  1973),  has  a 
tax  problem.  What  does  he  invest  in?  Real  estate?  He 
raised  $19  million  in  a  50-person  limited  partnership  to 
buy  the  Chicago  White  Sox  in  1981.  That  partnership  was 
strictly  for  his  fellow  Balcor  executives  and  a  few  well- 
heeled  investors  like  commodity  trader  Richard  Dennis.  It 
has  paid  off  in  spades  for  them,  as  they  helped  turn  a 
subpar  baseball  franchise  into  a  division  winner  in  only 
two  years. 

Balcor  is  no  fluke.  There's  Equitec  Financial  Group, 
Inc.,  which  went  public  this  summer  and  now  has  a 
market  value  of  $64  million.  There's  First  Winthrop 
Corp.,  a  Boston-based  packager  of  private  deals  that  is 
negotiating  to  buy  a  long  list  of  Manhattan  properties, 
including  the  Gulf  &  Western  office  building,  from  the 
MacArthur  Foundation.  (Lots  of  money  at  stake,  several 
hundred  million,  and  lots  of  potentially  syndicatable 
properties  there.)  And  there's  Craig  Hall,  who  bought  his 
first  real  estate  property  when  he  graduated  from  high 
school  15  years  ago  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  By  the  time  he 
was  22  he  was  a  millionaire.  Today  he  has  85  real  estate 
syndications,  which  include  the  recent  $51  million 
American  Motors  headquarters  sale  and  leaseback  deal  in 
Southfield,  Mich. 

Sole  owner  Hall,  now  33,  is  himself  surprised  by  the 
degree  of  his  success:  "We  now  have  over  $1  billion  worth 
of  property,  and  I  guess  that  is  a  bigger  number  than  I 


thought  existed." 

Even  when  the  stock  market  is  busy,  brokers  make  time 
these  days  to  get  on  the  telephone  and  push  syndication 
and  realty  tax  deals.  In  addition  to  selling  packages  for 
other  syndicators,  some  of  the  brokers  are  packaging  their 
own.  Merrill  Lynch,  for  example,  this  past  spring  closed  on 
a  single  "public"  deal,  raising  $250  million  through  Mer 
rill  Lynch  Hubbard  Inc.  in  just  one  month.  E.F.  Hutton  is 
especially  active.  A  recent  Hutton  offering,  cosponsored 
with  W.P.  Carey  &  Co.,  anticipates  such  a  rush  of  inves- 
tors that  built  into  the  $40  million  deal  is  an  option  to 
raise  another  $40  million  as  necessary. 

The  present  passion  for  real  estate  deals  leaves  even 
some  interested  observers  more  than  a  bit  uneasy.  Survey- 
ing the  state  of  the  deep  tax  shelter  syndication  business 

today,  for  example,  Doug- 
las Weil,  president  of 
Paine  Webber  Properties, 
put  it  this  way  to  an  in- 
dustry seminar:  "We  may 
be  doing  deals  good,  but 
I'm  not  sure  we're  doing 
good  deals." 

Internal  Revenue 
agrees.  It  is  trying  to  get 
Congress  to  disallow  ac- 
crued but  unpaid  interest 
as  a  tax  deduction.  If  that 
happens,  good-bye  triple 
writeoffs,  good-bye  most 
of  the  customers. 

As  a  hedge  against  this 
potential  crimp  in  their 
livelihoods,  some  real  es- 
tate packagers  are  bring- 
ing out  public — that  is,  in- 
come-oriented— real  es- 
tate deals. 
Even  those  nice,  safe  in- 
come deals,  the  "public"  syndications,  deserve  a  closer 
look.  Newsletter  Editor  Wetterer  recently  analyzed  the 
completed  offerings  of  five  large  public  syndicators  over 
the  past  eight  years.  They  are  a  good  sample:  158  property 
sales  in  different  parts  of  the  country  with  a  worth  of  $800 
million,  held  an  average  of  5.7  years. 

What  did  he  find?  The  value  of  the  properties,  after 
deducting  direct  buying  and  selling  costs,  capital  improve- 
ment costs  and  discounting  for  notes  taken  instead  of  cash, 
returned  a  compounded  average  yield  of  less  than  6%  a 
year.  Granted,  on  a  total  return  basis,  including  tax  savings 
and  cash  flow,  the  reward  works  out  to  11%  to  12%.  But 
that's  a  long  way  from  the  20%  or  more  that  a  good  many 
investors  had  been  led  to  expect.  And  that,  mind  you,  in  a 
period  when  inflation  was  rampant  and  real  estate  was  in  a 
roaring  bull  market.  "The  results  surprised  me,"  says 
Wetterer.  "I  figured  the  properties  would  have  shown 
better  gains." 

Investors  also  will  suffer  financially  if  they  have  to  sell 
out  early.  They  will  be  lucky  to  recoup  their  original 
investment,  and  often  must  settle  for  10%  less.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  liquidity  in  syndicated  realty  deals,  neither 
of  the  tax  nor  income  varieties. 

The  bottom  line?  Remember  that  the  tax  shelter  boys 
held  their  convention  at  the  Las  Vegas  Hilton.  As  anybody 
who's  been  to  Las  Vegas  can  tell  you,  the  best  way  to 
double  your  money  in  that  town  is  to  fold  it  over  and  put  it 
in  your  pocket.  The  same  with  most  real  estate  tax  shelter 
schemes.  ■ 
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One  of  the  biggest 
investment  companies 
in  America  is  not  an 
investment  company 


It's  an  insurance  company. 

An  insurance  company  that  has 
become  much  more  than  an  insurance 
company.  One  whose  performance  in 
financial  management  ranks  it  among 
the  nations  leading  financial  institutions. 


Why? 

Diverse  multi-market  investment 
expertise.  (We  call  it  Total  Money 
Management.) 

The  Travelers  has  an  impressive  array 
of  capital  market  specialists.  Each  has  easy 
access  to  those  in  other  fields,  allowing 
them  to  gain  information  from  out- 
side the  realm  of  their  individual 
™J  expertise. 


This  lateral  exchange  of  knowl- 
edge and  insights  gives  The  Travelers 
capital  market  expert  a  broader  per- 
spective that  can  profoundly  influence 
our  investment  decisions— making  our 
specialists  very  special  indeed. 

It  has  enabled  them  to  build  assets 
under  management  to  more  than  $27.2 
billion.  This  includes  over  $13  billion  in 
pension  and  profit  sharing  assets,  which, 
through  new  deposits  and  effective 
investment,  grew  25%  last  year  (capping 
a  five-year  annual  growth  rate  of  22%). 

Not  bad  for  a  company  that  is  better 
known  for  expertise  in  insurance  than 
in  capital  management. 

Financial  managers  at  The  Travelers 
are,  of  course,  available  to  manage  your 
assets.  Whether  as  small  as  a  corporate 
IRA  or  as  large  as  a  pension /profit  shar- 
ing plan  for  a  major  corporation. 

For  more  complete  information,  call 
Tom  Keating,  Vice  President,TheTravelers 
(203)  277-7777. 

If  all  you  re  getting  from  your  insurance 
company  is  insurance,  get  in  touch  with 
The  Trawlers. 

TheTravelersT 

The  Travelers  Corporation  and  its  Affiliated  Companies,  Hartford,  CI  06115 


more  information  call  1-800-828-7280  (in  N  Y.  State  1-800-462-1075) 


This  can 
drastically  cut 
energy  costs? 

GEE!" 
(No,  GTE!) 

And  when  we  say  "drastically"  we  mean 
drastically. 

That  strange  looking  cube,  a  ceramic 
heat  recuperator  from  GTE,  has  actually 
saved  some  industrial  furnaces  30%  to 
60%  in  fuel. 

What  it  does  is  recover  hot  waste  energy 
from  the  furnace's  exhaust  system  and 
transfer  it  to  the  incoming  cold  combustion 
air.  Naturally,  the  higher  the  incoming  air 
temperature,  the  greater  the 
furnace's  fuel  saving  and  effi- 
ciency. (The  GTE  "Super 
Recuper,"  as  it's  called,  can 
enable  a  furnace  operating  at 
2500°  F  to  preheat  incoming  air 
to  1600°  F.) 

Obviously,  these  heat  re- 
cuperators can  save  com- 
panies countless  dollars  in 
energy.  But,  perhaps  even 
more  important,  by  doing 
that,  they  can  save  countless 
energy  for  the  rest  of  us. 


If  not  syndications, 
what  else  can  you  do? 


Go  where  the  crowd  isn't  going. 
That  is  the  best  advice  from 
the  experts  for  those  wanting  to 
invest  in  real  estate  for  income  and 
possible  capital  gains.  Bruce  Garri- 
son, an  analyst  and  partner  in 
Houston-based  broker  Lovett 
Mitchell  Webb,  says,  "There  are 
plenty  of  equity  REITs  that  provide 
an  investor  with  buying  and  selling 
liquidity,  an  important  plus  over 
real  estate  syndications.  And 
REITs  provide  an  average  yield  of 
better  than  8%.  The  investor  can 
buy  into  most  of  them  for  100 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Many  individ- 
ual properties  carried  on  the  books 
at  depreciated  cost  are  worth  more. 
The  REITs  are  managed  by  sea- 
soned real  estate  executives  who 
have  survived  the  shakeout  of  the 
mid-Seventies."  And,  best  of  all, 
there  are  no  fancy  sales  commis- 
sions and  other  deductions  to  eat 
into  the  investment. 


Garrison  also  suggests  develop- 
ers like  The  Rouse  Co.  and  Cous- 
ins Properties.  When  management 
of  a  syndication  owns  a  significant 
share  of  the  stock,  as  it  often  does, 
it  has  interests  aligned  more  with 
outside  shareholders  than  with  the 
general  partner.  The  general  part- 
ner usually  has  little  of  his  own 
money  invested  in  the  syndication. 

For  less  venturesome  investors 
there  are  mortgage  REITs  like  Lo- 
mas  &.  Nettleton  and  Wells  Fargo, 
with  10%  to  11%  current  returns 
and  a  prospect  of  increased  yields 
over  time. 

Do  you  really  want  the  tax  ad- 
vantages of  owning  real  estate? 
The  best  way  to  do  so  is  also  the 
most  complicated.  You  can  buy  a 
property  and  either  manage  it 
yourself  or  pay  someone  else  to  do 
the  job  for  you.  You'll  put  yourself 
to  more  trouble  this  way,  but  you 
won't  be  eaten  alive  with  sales 


charges,  general  partners'  shares 
and  the  like. 

Perhaps  the  shrewdest  real  es- 
tate investment  of  the  last  few 
years  was  to  play  the  few  publicly 
held  syndicators  rather  than  buy 
from  them.  An  investor  who  put 
$1,000  into  Integrated  Resources 
stock  five  years  ago  would  have 
over  $9,000  today.  An  investment 
in  Equitec,  which  went  public  in 
August  at  $15  a  share,  would  be  up 
60% .  But  can  Integrated  Resources 
and  Equitec  continue  to  perform? 
Yes,  but  only  if  investors  ignore 
Forbes'  advice  and  continue  to 
overpay  for  realty  and  tax  shelter 
merchandise. 

Meanwhile,  the  word  is  out: 
Other  syndicators  hope  to  cash  in 
on  Integrated's  success  by  taking 
themselves  public.  And  if  the  cur- 
rent madness  lasts,  their  stocks 
may  do  okay,  but  if  it  subsides, 
look  out  —  H.R. 


Real  estate  plays  . . .  with  liquidity 

Latest  5-year 


 12  months   compound 

Cash  growth 
flow        Annual  ,     rate  of 


Price  range 

Recent 

per 

dividend 

annual 

Current 

Insider 

1982-83 

price 

share 

rate 

dividend 

yield 

holdings 

Real  estate  investment  trusts 

BankAmerica  Realty  Investors/shopping  ctrs,  apts 

28  -13% 

25  Vi 

$2.19 

$1.92 

26.2% 

7.5% 

0.8% 

Federal  Realty  Investment  Trust/ 'shopping  ctrs,  apts 

17%-  9% 

17% 

1.26 

1.24 

11.2 

7.0 

2.7 

First  Union  Real  Estate  /shopping  ctrs,  office  hldgs 

24  -13% 

23% 

1.81 

1.48 

13.9 

6.3  < 

1.5 

General  Growth  Properties/.s/>opp/»£  ctrs 

22%-12'/4 

21 

1.13 

0.60 

14.5* 

2.9 

28.2 

Hotel  Investors  Trust/Z>o/e& 

28'/4-21% 

23% 

2.70 

2.60 

15.1 

10.9 

1.5 

Hubbard  Real  Estate  Investments/.sPop  ctrs,  off  hldgs 

26  -14% 

22 

2.22 

2.20 

10.3 

10.0 

0.1 

IRT  Property /shopping  ctrs,  apts 

IVA-WA 

20 

1.77 

1.70 

29.6 

8.5 

5.5 

Lomas  &  Nettleton  Housing/ap/.s 

31%- 19 'A 

24% 

2.56 

2.56 

6.2' 

10.5 

19.2 

Property  Capital  Trust/industrial,  shopping  ctrs 

36   -23  Vh 

34  Vi 

2.70 

2.76 

18.7 

8.0 

22.2 

Property  Trust  of  America/rtpfc,  shopping  ctrs 

13%-  7% 

13 

1.05 

1.20 

37.5 

9.2 

7.8 

Santa  Anita  Realty  /shopping  ctrs 

25%-12% 

20  Vs 

1.89 

1.76 

13.5* 

8.7 

29.9 

Developers 

Cousins  Properties/^opp/«g  ctrs,  office  hldgs 

13%-  7% 

13% 

0.24 

0.32 

18.6* 

2.3 

23.7 

Koger  Properties/q$7ce  bldgs 

28%-  9% 

23% 

3.30 

2.00 

9.2 

8.4 

18.0 

Rouse  Qo! shopping  ctrs 

361/4-141/2 

34  Vs 

2.00 

0.72 

31.6 

2.1 

53.2 

FufcuMf  owaed  syndicators 

Angeles  Corp/apts,  mobile-home  parks 

29  Vz-  8% 

23lA 

1.50 

nil 

nil 

nil 

35.7 

Equitec  Financial  Group/office  hldgs 

32  -15 

25 

1.82 

0.11 

45.4 

0.4 

31.9 

Integrated  B  sources/commercial  space,  apts 

46  -  8% 

33% 

3.00 

nil 

nil 

nil 

33.6 

*Three-y  ear  comp<  :und  annual  growth  rate.  Sources:  Lovert  Mitchell  Webb.  Audit  Investments  Inc 
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My  boss  told  me, 
"TO  get  ahead, 
get  KUDUS  fasti 


99 


introducing 


The  first  truly  relevant  educational 
experience  that  brings  something  new 
to  personal  computer  learning — fun 


here's  been  a  personal  computer  explosion! 
hey' re  everywhere!  And  day  by  day  they're 
•laying  a  bigger  role  in  our  lives.  Are  you  going  to 
ght  'em  or  join  'em?  Don't  you  want  you 
nd  your  family  to  be  able  to  use  a  persona! 
omputer  effectively?  Professor  John  J.  Donovan  and 
rofessor  Stuart  E.  Madnick,  M  IT.  faculty  members 
nd  award  winning  educators,  have  created  an  exciting, 
ltriguing  and  simple  way  to  teach  everyone 
ow  to  use  a  personal  computer — without  written 
istructions,  wordy  manuals,  or  long-winded  explanations 
'stalled  Knoware. .  .from  out  of  KNOWARE, 
he  Knowledge  Company, 
noware  is  entertaining  software  in  game  form.  You 
egin  as  a  mail  clerk  and  climb  the  corporate  ladder 
y  successfully  performing  various  computer  tasks. 
Dur  objectives  are  to  become  chairman 
f  the  board  and  make  a  million  dollars.  At  the 
ame  time  you're  using  practical  software  to  solve 
sal  life  problems  while  gaining  actual  personal 
omputer  experience.  Long  after  you've 
'on  the  "game"  you  can  use  Knoware's 
pplication  programs  again  and  again 
-at  work,  at  home,  with  your  family. 
,11  you  have  to  do  is  get  Knoware  fast. 

Available  on  Apple*  II  +  and  lie.  64k 
IBM'  PC  and  XT.  DOS  1  1  or  2  0. 128k,  color  graphics 
For  information  about  how  you  can  get  Knoware  fast  contact  your  retail 
dealer— or  write  or  call  us  at  617-576-3825 


r 


knoware  gives  you 
experience  with: 

Spreadsheet 
Word  processing 
Database  management 
Basic  programming 
Graphics 

Financial  decision  support 

KNOWARE  gives  you  these  useful 
application  programs: 

Introductory  spreadsheet  for  data  analysis 
Introductory  word  processor  for  writing  letters  and  memo; 
Introductory  database  manager  for  maintaining  lists 
Graphics  program  for  making  bar  and  pie  charts 
Financial  analysis  programs  for  investment  decisions 


"Jenkins,  take  a  memi 
Anyone  in  this  company  wh< 
doesn't  understand  personal  computer! 

(and  I  know  who  you  are! 

had  better  ge 
Knoware  fast 


Knoware 


301  Vassar  Street.  Cambridge  MA  02139 


Legacy. 


You  are  looking  at  objects  that  have  been  greatly 
treasured  and  greatly  loved.  Their  history  is  one  of  the  mos 
terrifying  and  inspiring  in  the  history  of  man.  Their  owners 
were  the  Jewish  families  of  Eastern  Europe  and  especially 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  As  they— and  millions  of  other 
Europeans  of  all  faiths — were  being  methodically 
exterminated  by  the  Nazi  regime,  their  treasures  were  bein 
just  as  methodically  collected,  catalogued  and  preserved  b 
the  same  Nazi  regime  for  eventual  showing  in  a  "museum 
of  an  extinct  people."  Today,  through  a  chain  of  human 
understanding  that  would  have  been  incomprehensible  to 
the  Nazi  mentality,  they  have  become  our  legacy.  And  now 
we  can  see  them,  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States,  in  a 
exhibition  titled,  "The  Precious  Legacy:  Judaic  Treasures 
from  the  Czechoslovak  State  Collections." 

Look  at  any  one  and  you  see  history  and  art.  Look  at 
all  and  you  see  tragedy  and  transcendence.  They  are  whai 
their  owners  wanted  them  to  be:  links  in  a  chain  of  beauty 
and  faith.  They  intended  them  for  future  generations,  and 
they  have  become  ours.  So  long  as  we  treasure  these 
things,  the  people  who  loved  them  can  never  be  "extinct." 

That's  one  reason  we  sponsored  this  exhibition,  and 
why  we  urge  you  to  see  it  at  the  places  and  times  listed 
below.  In  our  business  as  in  yours,  we  need  to  be  reminde( 
that  the  measure  of  the  meaning  of  our  lives  may  one  day 
be  the  things  of  beauty  we  treasured  and  preserved. 
Sponsorship  of  art  that  reminds  us  of  this  is  not  patronage. 
It  is  a  business  and  human  necessity. 

If  your  company  would  like  to  know  more  about 
corporate  sponsorship  of  art,  write  George  Weissman, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Philip  Morris  Incorporated, 
120  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y  10017. 

Philip  Morris  Incorporated 

It  takes  art  to  make  a  company  great. 

Makers  of  Marlboro.  Benson  &  Hedges  100's.  Merit.  J&P2f5}? 

Parliament  Lights.  Virginia  Slims,  and  Players;  wp "*ilfl 
Miller  High  Life  Beer.  Lite  Beer  and  Lowenbrau  f^lSf 
Special  and  Dark  Special  Beet ;  7UP  and  Diet  7UR 

"The  Precious  Legacy:  Judaic  Treasures  from  the  Czechoslovak  State  Collections"  appears  at  th 

National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  DC, 
November  9-January  1,  1984;  Bass  Museum  of  Art,  Miami  Beach,  January  21-March  18,  1984; 
The  Jewish  Museum,  New  York,  April  15-August  26,  1984;  San  Diego  Museum  of  Art, 
San  Diego,  September  22-November  18,  1984;  New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art.  New  Orleans, 
December  15-February  10,  1985;  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  Detroit,  March  12-May  5,  1985  The  Wads< 
Atheneum,  Hartford,  June  3-July  29, 1985. 

(top  left)  AFTER  THE  BURIAL.  (Artist  Unknown),  ca.  1 780.  (bottom  left)  TORAI I  CROWN.  Repousse.  1840. 
(top  right)  PORTRAIT  OI:  A  BOY.  Isidore  Kaufmann.  end  of  19th  century,  (bottom  mfht)  PORCI  IA1N  PASSOlllR  PLATE. 
Joseph  Voter,  ca  1900.  (bottom  center)  ALMS  BOX.  (Artist  Unknown),  early  19th  century 
"The  Precious  Legacy."  is  published  by  Summit  Books,  and  is  available  in  book  form  C>  Philip  Morris  Inc  1983 
Organized  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service. 


If most  tax  shelters  don 't  make  sense,  why  do 
people  buy  them  in  increasing  numbers?  In 
a  phrase:  emotion  over  common  sense. 


Meet  the  wizard, 
Joe  Bianco 


By  Richard  L.  Stern 


$4.7 


T |  HERE  IS  A  GROWING  BODY  of 
opinion  that  the  new  British- 
made  j^otus  Turbo  Esprit  is  one 
of  the  finest  sports  cars  ever  built. 
One  especially  proud  owner  is  33- 
year-old  Yale  Law  School  graduate  Joe 
Bianco.  His  $65,000  special-edition 
model  came  with  a  small  engraving  in 
tribute  to  him  on  the  leather  steering 
wheel  saying,  "The  Wizard." 

The  wizardry  involved  was  a 
million  tax  shelter  Bianco  de- 
signed for  financing  a  U.S.  dis- 
tributorship for  the  Lotus.  The 
Lotus  is  an  expensive  car  to 
keep.  A  tuneup  alone  could  cost 
over  $1,000,  but  Joe  Bianco 
hardly  notices.  He  designed 
about  $50  million  worth  of  tax 
shelters  this  year,  and  he  could 
probably  buy  a  Lotus  with  one 
week's  earnings. 

What  sort  of  man  is  Joe 
Bianco?  Talking  about  him,  ac- 
quaintances often  use  the  word 
"genius."  Here,  after  all,  is  a 
man  who  wrote  a  legal  casebook 
when  he  was  26  and  who,  at  33, 
is  former  associate  dean  of  New 
York's  Yeshiva  University  Car- 
dozo  Law  School.  Acquaintances  also 
commonly  use  the  term  "street- 
smart"  when  talking  about  Bianco. 
Book-smart  and  street-smart.  That's  a 
combination  needed  to  take  punitive 
income  tax  rates  and  turn  them  to  the 
clients'  advantage. 

How  do  you  invest  in  tax  shelters? 
Forbes  asks  Bianco.  Bianco  smiles 
and  offers  a  one-word  answer: 
"Don't." 

The  interview  takes  place  in  his 
special-edition  Lotus.  Bianco  eases 
the  sleek,  leather-seated  car  around  a 
.crner,  the  engine  purring,  then  adds: 

Daly  go  for  real  investments  that 


have  some  tax  benefits.  Don't  invest 
in  something  that  is  just  a  tax  shelter 
and  nothing  more." 

Remember,  he  says,  "leverage 
means  real  risk.  Therefore,  all  deals 
are  really  one-to-one  in  exposure, 
with  some  exceptions  in  real  estate, 
no  matter  what  leverage  is  in  relation- 
ship to  cash."  Good  point.  The  sales- 
man may  tell  you,  with  a  wink,  that 
you'll  never  be  called  on  for  the  addi- 
tional commitment,  but  Bianco 
knows  better. 


foe  Bianco  and  his  Lotus 
Giving  the  well-to-do  an  excuse  to 
buy  something  they  don't  need. 


Why  is  he  knocking  his  own  busi- 
ness? Perhaps  because  he  knows  that 
people  are  so  loath  to  pay  taxes  that 
they  will  buy  tax  shelters  even  when 
they  know  it  is  foolish  to  do  so. 

He  turns  onto  Manhattan's  FDR 
Drive,  and  the  car  takes  the  up  ramp 
as  if  it  were  coasting  downhill.  Bianco 
briefly  explains  his  Lotus  deal.  One 
unit  cost  $100,000.  That  money 
bought  a  modest  tax  writeoff,  the 
limited-edition  Lotus  and  a  crack  at 
the  profits,  if  any,  of  the  distributor- 
ship. Stripped  to  essentials,  it  was  a 
way  of  giving  well-to-do  people  an 
excuse  to  buy  a  car  they  wanted  but 


didn't  really  need.  The  deal,  anyway, 
was  a  beauty  for  the  distributorship, 
which  had  little  chance  of  raising 
money  in  the  equity  markets  back  in 
the  spring  of  1982.  It  provided  the 
company  not  only  with  financing  but 
also  with  its  first  customers. 

So,  you  can  see  that  Joe  Bianco  is  a 
good  psychologist  as  well  as  a  good 
lawyer  and  numbers  man.  He  can  talk 
as  easily  about  the  "beauty  of  prime 
numbers"  and  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory as  about  tax  law.  One  thing  he 
can't  seem  to  do  is  show  up  on  time. 
Plan  to  meet  him  at  a  favorite  restau- 
rant, and  a  waiter  suggests  you  may 
need  a  second  bottle  of  wine  before  he 
shows  up.  But  the  clients  gladly  put 
up  with  the  delay. 

Cruising  up  the  FDR  Drive,  he  lets 
the  car  rev  a  little.  The  Lotus  picks  up 
speed,  but  it  is  not  working  hard,  and 
Joe  has  not  moved  the  gearshift  very 
far  up  the  gearbox.  He  talks  disapprov- 
ingly about  the  burgeoning  tax  shelter 
market.  Those  shelter-selling  net- 
works, he  says,  raise  far  more  money 
than  can  be  matched  by  investment 
opportunity.  Give  us  an  example  of 
overreaching,  we  say.  He  says:  "Syn- 
dications of  real  estate — offices  and 
apartments — in  Houston.  They  look 
good  on  paper,  but  the  fact  is  they  are 
a  last,  desperate  move  before  bank 
takeover,  because  the  real  estate 
markets  there  are  so  bad."  Oil 
and  gas  shelters?  There  are 
enormous  management  and 
other  fees  to  overcome — up  to 
24% — and  some  disclosed  and 
undisclosed  charges  can  add  up 
to  50%.  Then  there  is  human 
nature.  "Do  you  really  think 
that  many  oilmen  or  real  estate 
developers  are  going  to  put 
their  best  properties  m  a  deal  for 
others?  They  save  that  for 
themselves." 

Bianco  lets  his  passenger  take 
the  wheel.  Freed  from  attention 
to  the  road,  he  warms  to  his 
subject.  More  investors  than 

  care  to  admit  it  have  found 

loans  called  that  they  had  been  led  to 
expect  were  only  on  paper  to  justify  a 
big  tax  writeoff. 

If  so  many  people  get  burned,  why 
doesn't  word  get  around?  Because  the 
victims  won't  talk.  They  are  afraid 
that,  in  addition  to  having  to  pay  on 
the  loans,  they  may  have  to  pay  back 
taxes  to  Uijcle  Sam.  Better  pay  up  and 
shut  up.  So  they  suffer  in  silence. 
And,  more  often  than  not,  they  don't 
even  tell  their  wives. 

The  Forbes  writer,  his  tape  record- 
er doing  his  work  for  him,  eases 
around  the  loop  that  leads  onto  the 
Harlem  River  Drive  and  picks  up 


FORBES,  DECEMBER  19,  1983 


IMAGINE  A 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMPANY 
THAT  STARTS  OUT  WITH 
10  MILLION  CUSTOMERS  IN 
NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND. 


It's  almost  time  to  stop  imagining. 
On  January  1, 1984,  nynex  will  be 
open  for  business. 
What  is  NYNEX? 

It's  the  new  parent  corporation  of 
New  York  Telephone  and  New  England 
Telephone  created  by  the  divestiture  of 
AT&T 

And  what  a  business  it's  going  to  be. 

On  our  very  first  day.  we'll  have 
assets  that  would  place  us  in  the 
Fortune  top  20. 

You  can  well  imagine  why.  An 
incredible  amount  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness is  conducted  right  here.  Right  now. 
A  great  part  of  that  business  coming 
from  service  businesses  and  industries 
that  truly  depend  on  the  information 
their  telecommunications  systems  can 
bring  them. 

You  see.  the  nynex  neighborhood 
includes  many  of  the  most  impressive 
names  in  banking,  insurance  securities, 
entertainment,  accounting,  real  estate, 
recreation—  even  higher  education. 
They  generate  huge  amounts  of  infor- 
mation, and  our  local  network  is  the 
electronic  gateway  that  moves  it  from 
office  to  office,  from  company  to 
consumer. 

The  nynex  neighborhood  is  also 
a  balanced  one.  Half  of  New  York's 
and  one-third  of  New  England's  manu- 
facturing employment  is  in  future- 
oriented  high-technology  industries. 
Indeed,  it's  this  very  combination  of 
service-oriented  and  high-technology 
businesses  that  has  kept  the  New  York/ 
New  England  region's  economy  so 
fiscally  fit. 

Of  course,  this  concentration  of 
information-hungry  businesses  is  not  a 
nynex  secret.  There  are  plenty  Of  new 
companies  starting  to  make  some  very 
appealing  promises  about  the  future  of 
communications. 

But  the  future  is  just  that.  The 
future.  What  about  right  now? 

To  begin  with,  we'll  continue  to  do 
what  we've  been  doing  all  along— pro- 
viding one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
technologically  advanced  local  net- 
works in  the  world. 

A  shining  example  of  that  new 
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technology  is  fiber  optic  cable.  Right 
now,  our  network  includes  37%  of  all 
the  fiber  optic  cable  installed  in  the  Bell 
System— strategically  placed  in  a  ring 
around  Manhattan  and  in  downtown 
Boston. 

This  means  the  best  possible 
service  for  our  customers.  And  the  best 
potential  profits  for  us. 

The  nynex  success  story  will  be 
simple  to  follow.  It's  two  successful  tele- 
phone companies  at  the  heart  of  one 
dynamic  communications  company. 

It's  a  company  that's  heading  into 
some  very  exciting  new  business  ven- 
tures as  well.  We'll  be  marketing  the 
latest  business  communications  sys- 
tems, nynex  Mobile  Communications 
Company  will  market  the  new  cellular 
mobile  phone  systems,  nynex  Informa- 
tion Resources  Company  will  offer 
imaginative  new  alternatives  in  direc- 


tory  publishing  services.  And  NYNEX 
Materiel  Enterprises  Company  will 
be  there  providing  centralized  pur- 
chasing and  support 

When  you  stop  and  think  about  it, 
NYNEX  has  just  about  everything  you 
could  ask  for. 

We  have  the  "right  stuff  ":  the  tech- 
nological know-how  to  provide  the 
best  possible  services  and  products. 

And  we  have  the  right  people: 
98,000  experienced,  dedicated 
employees  directed  by  some  of  the 
most  experienced  men  and  women  in 
the  communications  business. 

But,  perhaps,  most  important  of  all 
is  not  what  we  have. 

But  where  we  have  it 

To  learn  more  about  us,  write:  Tony 
Parra,  Director  of  Investor  Relations, 
NYNEX  Corporation,  RO.  Box  2945,  New 
York,  N  Y  10185. 
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NYNEX 

New  York  and  New  England: 
Can  you  imaginea  better  place  to  start? 


ME      RCEDES  -BENZ 




The  new  Mercedes-Benz 380 SE.  With  its  38-liter  light-alloy  gasoline  V-8,  sophisticated  fully  independent  suy 


The  performance 
renaissance  accelerates: 
introducing  the  new 
Mercedes-Benz 
380  SE  Sedan. 


THE  NEW  380  SE  joins  the 
Mercedes-Benz  line  at  a  most 
propitious  moment-just  as 
America  rekindles  its  appetite 
for  mightily  responsive 
automobiles. 

An  automobile  more 
likely  to  satisfy  that  appetite  is 
difficult  to  conceive. 

The  380  SE  is,  in  a  word, 
potent.  It  combines  a  3. 8-liter 
gasoline  V-8  engine  with  a 
3,685-lb.  curb  weight,  creating 
a  ratio  of  power  to  weight 
conducive  to  formidable  over- 
the-road  performance. 

As  invigorating  as  the 
380 SEs  turbine-smooth  accel- 
eration is  its  willing  throttle 
response  at  almost  any  speed. 
Power  reserves  seldom  feel 
less  than  massive.  Yet  in  stop- 
and-go  urban  traffic,  the 
Mercedes-Benz  380  SE  feels  as 
docile  as  the  proverbial  lamb. 


This  robust  V-8  engine  is  testi- 
mony to  how  far  Mercedes- 
Benz  has  advanced  perfor- 
mance-engine technology 
since  the  age  of  the  cast-iron 
behemoths. 

A  LIGHTWEIGHT  V-8 

For  example,  the  block  itself 
is  one  of  numerous  engine 
components  fabricated  in 
aluminum  alloy-making  this 
V-8  as  notable  for  the  weight  it 
saves  as  for  the  power  it 
generates. 

It  is  meanwhile  as  resis- 
tant to  heat,  vibration  and  wear 
as  a  conventional  iron-block 
V-8.  Note  that  the  pistons  ride 
on  cylinder  walls  having  a  sil- 
icon surface-a  substance  so 
hard  that  it  must  be  machined 
by  diamond-tipped  tools. 

Mercedes-Benz  engineers 
introduced  fuel  injection  to 


passenger  cars.  In  the  380  S 
fuel  is  metered  to  the  aline 
by  a  sophisticated  third-gen 
ation  C.I.S.  continuous  injet 
tion  system. 

Power  flows  to  the  reaj 
wheels  through  a  crisp-shin 
four-speed  torque  convene 
automatic  transmission. 

The  380  SEs  performan 
is  maximized  by  its  extreme 
low  wind  resistance.  (Why  tj 
tie  the  wind,  when  you  can 
wit  it?)  Its  0.37  aerodynamic 
Cd  comes  within  a  whisker 
the  most  ballyhooed  aero- 
dynamic sensations  of  the  d: 

RESPONSIBLE 
ROADHOLDING 
The  380 SEs  forged  light-allc 
wheels  are  the  most  visible 
elements  of  a  suspension  sy 
tern  set  up  for  determined 
driving. 

Mercedes-Benz  believe 
that  a  performance  automot 
that  was  all  speed  and  no  ha 
dling  would  be  an  act  of  en| 
neering  irresponsibility.  Thi 
you  may  be  as  taken  with  th< 
380 SEs  roadholding  as  witl~ 
its  power. 

You  may  be  equally  tak 
by  its  steering  precision.  A 
power-assisted  recirculating 
ball  steering  system  lets  you 
guide  this  substantial  machij 
with  pinpoint  accuracy.  No 
luxury-car  sponginess. 


"See  your  authorized  dealer  for  complete  warranty  information  ©1983  Mercedes-Benz  N.A.,  Inc.,  Montvale,  NJ 


380SE  SEDAN 


itomobiles  built  to  move  this 
ell  should  also  be  built  to 
3p  with  equal  responsive- 
?ss.  The  380  SE  is  engineered 
stop  with  the  power  of  four 
sc  brakes.  Total  swept  brake 
ea:  456  square  inches. 

CRAFTSMANSHIP  LIVES 

le  cabin  accommodates  five 
arsons  within  93  6  cubic  feet 


of  volume.  Their  comfort  is 
further  enhanced  by  an  array 
of  electric,  electronic  and 
other  amenities.  Especially  in- 
genious are  the  10-way  electric 
adjustment  controls  for  each 
front  seat-activated  by  a  tiny 
facsimile  of  a  seat. 

The  380  SE  confirms, 
among  other  truths,  that  pa- 
tiently crafted  automobiles  are 


still  being  produced  in  the 
1980s.  It  is  an  example  of  con- 
summate workmanship-from 
the  precise  fit  of  every  panel  to 
its  hand-finished  Zebrano 
wood  interior  trim. 

Mercedes-Benz  wants 
your  380  SE  to  be  as  pleasur- 
able to  own  as  it  is  to  drive. 
One  proof  of  this  is  a  new 
48-month-or-50, 000-mile 
limited  warranty* 

RESALE  PERFORMANCE 

Mercedes-Benz  automobiles 
have  been  shown,  year  after 
year  after  year,  to  retain  a  high 
percentage  of  their  original 
value.  This  performance  can 
be  as  reassuring,  in  its  way,  as 
the  380SE's  over-the-road 
performance. 

The  ultimate  380  SE  acco- 
lade may  have  been  voiced  by 
the  Editor  of  Car  and  Driller, 
in  a  recent  survey  of  Americas 
most  desirable  automobiles: 
"There  is  nothing  like  a  big 
Mercedes  V-8.  Nothing.  It  is  a 
car  that  is  simultaneously  fun 
to  drive,  strong  as  a  D-8  Cat, 
and  luxurious  enough  for  all 
but  the  irresponsibly  sybaritic." 


Engineered  like  no  other 
car  in  the  world 
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IN  MANUFACTURING... 

QANTEL  IS  THE 
COMPUTER 
OF  CHAMPIONS! 

Companies  that  put  big  dollars  on  the 
line  have  little  tolerance  for  anything  but 
winning.  And  a  growing  number  of  win- 
ning firms  have  found  that  QANTEL® 
Computer  Systems  can  help. 

Some,  like  hundreds  of  factories,  use 
QANTEL's  QMRP-P/us™  to  reach  manufac- 
turing goals.  And  some,  like  the  past  six 
NFL  division  champions,  use  QANTEL's 
SPORTS-PAC™  System  to  reach  the 
Super  Bowl. 

Point  is,  scrimmage  line  or  assembly 
line,  QANTEL  has  a  system  to  control  it. 
QANTEL  builds  programs  for  winners; 
QANTEL  has  one  for  you!  Look  in  the  white 
pages  or  call  the  toll  free  number  for  the 
authorized  representative  nearest  you. 


QANTEL 

BUSINESS 

COMPUTERS 
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speed  without  any  obvious  increase  in 
pressure  on  the  gas  pedal  as  the  turbo- 
charger  kicks  in.  Bianco  doesn't  no- 
tice. He  feels  strongly  about  the 
abuses  in  his  business.  He  talks  about 
those  perfect  spreads  in  trading  gov- 
ernment securities  and  commodities 
that  guaranteed  against  loss  but  gave 
tax  writeoffs.  They  worked  until 
changes  in  the  tax  laws  forced  opera- 
tors to  take  real  trading  risks.  Many 
were  better  salesmen  than  traders. 
"Let's  say  you've  raised  $80  million  in 
capital."  Bianco  is  explaining  how 
these  deals  work.  "For  a  4-to-l  write- 
off for  investors  you  need  to  create 
losses  of  $320  million.  To  do  that  the 
traders  may  have  to  assume  positions 
of  as  much  as  $20  billion — in  govern- 
ment securities,  for  example.  A  wrong 


The  recent  indictment  of 
two  Wall  Street  firms  alleg- 
ing SI 30  million  in  tax 
fraud  offers  some  idea  of 
what  has  been  going  on. 


guess  of  50  basis  points  and  the  loss  is 
$100  million.  That's  $20  million 
more  than  had  been  raised  as  cash 
capital.  These  days  it  is  very  easy  to| 
guess  wrong  by  50  basis  points." 

He  is  not  even  talking  about  the 
out-and-out  thieves  who  trade  only 
on  paper.  The  recent  indictment  ofj 
two  Wall  Street  firms  alleging  $130 
million  in  tax  fraud  offers  some  idea 
of  the  scale  of  what's  been  going  on. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  Harlem  Riv- 
er Drive,  Bianco  takes  over  again  and 
heads  back  toward  lower  Manhattan. 
He's  still  talking  about  the  sins  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  saving  on  taxes. 
He  warns:  "Be  careful  of  add-on  loads 
or  markups  on  assets  from  wrap  fi- 
nancing, and  know  who  the  promot- 
ers and  general  partners  are.  Never, 
never  do  anything  without  truly  inde- 
pendent expert  advice."  Remember: 
Your  lawyer  or  accountant  and  cer- 
tainly your  broker  are  getting  a  com- 
mission from  promoters  in  one  form 
or  another  for  placing  you  in  that  deal 
they've  told  you  is  so  great. 

At  one  point  the  Lotus  has  hit  115 
mph.  A  police  car  appears  suddenly  in 
the  rearview  mirror  and  pulls  the  Lo- 
tus over.  But  the  cop  isn't  interested 
in  writing  a  ticket:  "What  the  hell 
kind  of  car  is  this?"  he  asks.  Joe  tells 
him  all  about  it,  lets  him  sit  behind 
the  wheel  a  moment.  Clearly,  Ameri- 
cans are  still  in  love  with  cars. 

On  tax  shelters,  Bianco  offers  a  final 
word  of  advice:  "Ask  yourself,  'Would 
I  go  into  this  deal  if  it  weren't  a  tax 
shelter?'  "  ■ 


GETTING  COPIES 
"AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE" 
JUST  GOT  SOONER. 

Savin  Introduces  A.S.A.P.  Copiers.  With  the  pace  of  business  today,  you  can't  afford  to 
wait  for  a  sluggish,  unreliable  copier.  So  Savin  introduces  the  A.S.A.P  5000  series  — 
the  fastest,  most  productive  Savins  ever. 

The  Fastest  First  Copy  Time.  Our  new  Savin  A.S.A.P  5040  beats  the  new 
Xerox  Marathon  1045  in  start-up,  first  copy  time  and  total  copies  per 
minute.  It  feeds  documents  almost  twice  as  fast  as  Canon.  That  means 
your  people  get  back  to  business  fast,  whether  they're  copying  a 
little  or  a  lot. 

Super-fast  Features.  The  5040  not  only  switches  copying 
modes  faster,  it  gives  you  more  to  choose  from— three 
reduction  sizes  and  one  enlargement.  And  you  can 
copy  two  originals  side-by-side  to  save 
even  more  time. 

f  Ifl^r  f  0\'  //^)  / 1         What  are  you  waiting  for?  Of  course,  the 

In  J'  \    s\   (    /  LJ        I        entire  A.S.A.P  line  comes  backed 

/  »  i    s  iifc      with  Savin's  outstanding 

reputation  for  reliability  and 
service.  Plus  incredibly 
consistent  copy  quality. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  the 
new  Savin  A.S.A.P  copiers 
A.S.A.P! 


I    For  a  demonstration  or  more  information,  call  1-800-554- ASAP 
Operator  983  In  Canada  call  1-8O0-268-47O0  Or  mail  this 
coupon  A  S  A  P  to:  Savin.  PO  Box  49206.  Atlanta,  GA  30359 
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td  trademark  of  Xerox  Corp    »  Canon  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Canon  Corp. 


Pan  Am  Worl 

Now  The  Richest  Frequent  Travels 


At  70,000  miles  vou  can  earn  four  free 
Cabin  ClassSM  tickets  to  any  Pan  Am 
city  in  the  U.S.,  including  Honolulu. 
Or  to  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean. 


WorldPassSMparticipants  already 
know  that  WorldPass  is  richer 
than  other  frequent  flyer  programs. 
This  year,  WorldPass  is  even  richer 
with  new  and  easier  ways  to 
accumulate  mileage,  and  more 
generous  awards  to  choose  from. 

As  a  WorldPass  participant,  you 
accumulate  mileage  every  time  you 
fly  Pan  Am  to  any  of  the  48  cities 
Pan  Am  serves  in  the  U.S.  or  to  66 
cities  in  50  countries  on  six 
continents  throughout  the  world. 


And  this  year  you  also  accumulate 
mileage  credit  at  Sheraton  and 
Inter-Continental »  Hotels  and  at 
Hertz.  So  now  your  travel  awards 
accumulate  even  more  quickly. 

Awards  that  can  take  you  to 
places  that  pique  the  imagination  of 
even  the  most  sophisticated 
traveler.  London,  Singapore,  Istanbul, 
Svdney,  Caracas,  Hong  Kong, 
Nairobi,  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean, 
to  name  a  few.*  As  well  as  to  every  U.S. 
city  we  serve,  including  Honolulu. 


Richer  For  The 
U.S.  Traveler. 

Because  Pan  Am  flies  to  48  U.S. 
cities,  it's  verv  easy  to  accumulate 
miles  very  quickly.  And  because  ot 
awards  are  more  generous  than 
those  other  airlines  offer,  Pan  Am  i 
the  richest  choice  for  the  frequent 
U.S.  traveler. 

Our  747  fleet  between  New  Yor] 
and  California,  our  frequent  Floridl 


5ass  In 1984. 

rogram  InThe  World  Is  Even  Richer. 


irvice  from  the  northeast,  and  our 
?w  Pan  Am  Air  BridgebM  between 
[iami  and  Orlando  and  between 
[iami  and  Tampa/ St.  Pete,  are  just 
few  of  the  reasons  that  make 
in  Am  your  best  choice. 


Richer  For 

rhe  International 

traveler. 

With  new  destinations  such  as 
russels,  Milan,  Seoul,  Taipei, 
'ubrovnik,  Zagreb  and  four  more 
aribbean  islands,  Pan  Am  can  now 
y  you  to  more  cities  throughout 
le  world  in  1984.  No  other  airline 
ffers  you  the  opportunity  to 
xumulate  mileage  so  easily. 

And  every  time  you  fly  Pan  Am 
i  First  or  Clipper®  Class,  you  earn 
fecial  WorldPass  bonus  miles.  In 
irst  Class  your  bonus  is  50%  of  the 
:tual  mileage  flown,  and  in  Clipper 
ilass,  25%.  So  on  long  international 
ights,  your  mileage  adds  up  fast 
jch  time  you  fly  Pan  Am. 

Richer  With 
>heraton, 
nter-Continental 
\nd  Hertz. 

WorldPass  participants  benefit 
lany  ways  when  they  fly  Pan  Am 


and  stay  at  a  Sheraton  or 
Inter-Continental  Hotel  or  rent  a  car 
from  Hertz.  When  you  stay  at  more 
than  125  participating  Sheraton  or 
Inter-Continental  Hotels  in  the  U.S. 
and  throughout  the  world,  you  can 
earn  up  to  7,000  WorldPass  miles 
per  stay!  And  when  you  rent  a  car 
at  participating  Hertz  locations,  you 
earn  up  to  2,000  WorldPass  miles 
each  time  you  rent.f 

And  you'll  benefit  again  when 
you  choose  your  WorldPass  award 
with  awards  from  Sheraton, 
Inter-Continental  and  Hertz. 
Awards  include  upgraded  room 
accommodations,  significant  room 
discounts,  and  even  a  free  luxury 
car  for  7  days  from  Hertz. 

The  Choice 

Of  Riches  Is  Yours. 

WorldPass  offers  33  incredible 
travel  awards  which  can  be  used  for 
U.S.  or  international  travel. f  So  the 
choice  is  yours. 

Highlights  of  WorldPass  awards 
in  1984  are: 

10,000  miles— Upgrade  in  class  of 
service  in  the  U.S.  or 
throughout  the 
world. 

40,000  miles— 2  free  Cabin  Class 
tickets  to  any 
Pan  Am  city  in  the 
U.S.,  including 
Honolulu.  Or  to 
Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean. 

60,000  miles— 2  free  Cabin  Class 
tickets  to  selected 
destinations  in 
Europe. 

80,000  miles— A  U.S.  30  in  Cabin 
Class  (30  days 
unlimited  travel  in 
the  U.S.,  including 
Hawaii). 


100,000  miles— A  WorldPass  30  in 

Cabin  Class  (30  days 
unlimited  travel 
anywhere  Pan  Am 
flies). 

125,000  miles— A  U.S.  30  in  First 
Class  for  2  (30  days 
unlimited  travel  in 
the  U.S.,  including 
Hawaii). 

175,000  miles— A  WorldPass  30  in 
First  Class  for  2  (30 
days  unlimited 
travel  anywhere  in 
the  world  Pan  Am 
flies). 

And  there  are  26  other 
outstanding  WorldPass  awards  from 
which  to  choose. 

Now  Is  The  Time  To 
Enroll  In  WorldPass. 

The  annual  membership  fee  for 
WorldPass  is  $25.  To  apply,  call  the 
WorldPass  Membership  Desk 
toll  free.  Applications  are  also 
available  at  any  Pan  Am  office  or 
from  your  Travel  Agent. 

You  will  receive  your  WorldPass 
membership  card  with  your 
personal  WorldPass  number  and 
your  personalized  WorldPass 
coupons.  Simply  present  one 
coupon  when  you  check-in  for  each 
Pan  Am  flight,  and  we'll  take  care  of 
the  rest.  Each  month  you'll  receive  a 
complete  statement  of  the  miles  that 
have  been  credited  to  your 
WorldPass  account. 

Begin  To  Enjoy 
The  Riches  Or 
WorldPass  Today. 
Call  Toll  Free 
1-800-348-8000. 


llPan  Am.You  Cant  Beat  The  Experience! 

'International  destinations  subject  to  local  governments'  approval  K  ertain  restrictions  apply 


Why  not  the  best? 


Body  by 

Nautilus 

LOWER  BACK  and  ABDOMINAL 
CHINES  for  the  HOME. 


Nautilus 


SPORTS/MEDICAL  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

Box  1119,  Dept  FO,  Lake  Helen,  Florida  32744 


Personal  Affairs 


By  John  A.  Byrne 


Edited  by  William  G.  Flanagan 


Electric  trains  are  losing  favor  with  kids 
hung  up  on  video  games,  but  the  ranks  of 
senior  model  railroaders  continue  to  swell. 


Playing  on 
the  railroad 


Vjomas  W  Sefton,  president  of  San  Diego  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
Wouldn't  let  the  kids  touch  his. 


T|  homas  W.  Sefton,  president  of 
San  Diego  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  is  one  grown-up  toy  train 
collector  who  has  long  since  done 
away  with  any  pretenses.  There  was  a 
time  he  would  sneak  up  to  the  attic  at 
night,  while  his  son  and  daughter 
were  fast  asleep,  and  spend  hours  set- 
ting up  a  prewar  electric  train  set  that 
served  as  a  regular  Christmas  treat. 

"The  kids  went  up  on  Christmas 
Day,"  Sefton  recalls  with  a  laugh, 
"but  I  wouldn't  let  them  touch  it." 

That  was  over  20  years  ago.  Now 
Sefton  boasts  what  may  be  the  largest 
toy  train  set  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Jammed  into  a  20-by-50-foot  space  in 
his  home  in  San  Diego  are  prewar 
Lionel  trains  and  accessories — 500 
feet  of  track,  more  than  200  locomo- 
tives and  500  cars — worth  a  small  for- 
tune. Sefton  reckons  his  collection's 
value  at  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  "If  my  wife  found  out  how 
much  it  was  all  worth,"  he  says, 
"she'd  probably  want  me  to  divest  it 
and  take  a  few  trips  abroad." 

A  lot  of  folks  would.  Nostalgia  for 
what  are  remembered  as  simpler  days 
and  a  scarcity  of  authentic  specimens 
have  made  model  railroading  an  ex- 
pensive hobby  these  days,  at  least  for 
those  with  a  taste  for  vintage  stuff.  A 
set  of  Lionel  trains  that  might  have 
cost  only,  say,  $32.50  in  the  1930s  can 
command  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  dollars  at  auction  today. 

What  has  developed  into  quite  a 
serious  hobby  really  breaks  down  into 
two  branches:  collecting  and  model 
railroading. 

Some  fans,  like  Amtrak  President 
Graham  Claytor,  actually  run  their 
trains  only  at  Christmastime.  He 
finds  year-round  joy  in  collecting  No. 
2  gauge  trains,  starting  with  the  first 
U.S.  model  electric  train,  made  by 
Carlisle  &  Finch  in  the  late  1890s.  For 
others,  like  entertainer  Frank  Sinatra, 
whose  layout  is  legendary  (seep.  171), 
National  Enquirer  Chairman  Generoso 
Pope,  or  Larry  Sokol,  a  Portland,  Ore. 
attorney,  collecting  trains  secrm  less 
fulfilling  than  operating  them.  Sokol 
says:  "I  would  like  to  reduce  myself  to 
3/ 16th  scale  one  day  and  walk  along 
the  tracks  of  my  layout,  hop  into  a 
locomotive  and  operate  it." 

Is  there  a  fortune  in  old  trains  lying 
in  your  attic?  Don't  bet  on  it.  Not  all 
kinds  of  electric  trains  are  avidly 
sought  by  collectors.  As  a  rule,  the 
narrower  gauges  of  trains,  such  as  HO 
and  N,  are  likely  to  have  little  collec- 
tor value  because  they  haven't  been 
around  as  long  as  Lionel,  which  first 
began  producing  trains  in  1901,  or 
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American  Flyer,  made  by  the  A.C. 
Gilbert  Co.  from  1946  to  1966. 

Even  old  Lionel  trains  don't  neces- 
sarily fetch  big  prices,  particularly  if 
they  were  parts  of  mass-produced 
starter  train  sets.  What  have  increased 
are  the  trains  and  accessories  that 
were  originally  sold  singly  and  in 
limited  quantities. 

Some  prewar  Lionel  standard  gauge 
trains,  for  instance,  discontinued  as 
long  ago  as  1942,  are  worth  little  more 
than  Lionel  versions  made  as  recently 
as  three  years  ago.  Even  seemingly 
extraordinary  items  may  carry  little 
real  value.  Consider  A.C.  Gilbert's  fa- 
mous Talking  Railroad  Station.  It 
automatically  halted  a  train,  emitting 
sounds  of  hissing  steam,  chugging  pis- 
tons and  whistles  along  with  the  con- 
ductor's shout  of  "All  aboard  for  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  all 
points  west."  The  item  sold  for  $19.95 
in  1952.  One  in  good  condition  today 


■nteroso  Pope,  chairman  of  the  National  Enquirer  Larry  Sokol,  Portland,  Ore  attorney 

tS  of  three  train  layouts  in  his  basement.  S -gauge  trains  in  his  law  office. 


Graham  Claytor,  Amtrak  president 

His  wife  "permits"  a  loop  under  the  Christmas  tree  every  year. 
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Dewak's  Unto  Partners. 

Just -call  either  of  our  toll-free  numbers.  Give  the  gift  of  Dew  at  s'  "White  Label" 
..fine  Scotch  whisky.  Dewar's..  .one  of  the.  good  things  in  life  that  never  varies. 

Dewars  Unto  Oth  ers 

CALL800-238-4373 
OR 800-528-6148. 


Getting  on  the  right  track 


Tlhe  bible  for  model  train  buffs, 
and  a  helpful  guide  to  newcom- 
ers, is  Model  Railroader,  a  monthly 
magazine  full  of  tips.  A  single  copy 
sells  for  $1.75,  a  yearly  subscrip- 
tion, for  $20  (Kalmbach  Publish- 
ing, 1027  North  Seventh  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  53233). 

Editor  Russell  Larson  figures 
that  a  small  to  moderate  layout,  in 
HO  scale,  about  1/87  of  life  size, 
capable  of  running  two  trains  at 
the  same  time  would  cost  about 
$700  to  $800.  More  than  75%  of 
the  225,000  model  railroad  enthu- 
siasts have  HO  trains.  The  main 
reasons  for  their  popularity:  They 
are  less  expensive,  more  widely 
available  and  require  less  layout 
space  than  larger  train  sets. 

Considering  a  starter  train  set  for 
a  child  under  8,  Larson  recom- 
mends the  much  larger  Lionel  O- 
gauge  trains,  about  1/48  of  life  size, 
because  they  are  easier  for  younger 
children  to  handle.  They  also  are 
better  to  put  under  the  Christmas 
tree  because  they  can  take  more 
abuse  and,  unlike  HO  trains,  can 
run  reasonably  well  without  hav- 
ing to  spike  the  track  onto  a  board. 
Lionel  trains  cost  about  $150  for  a 
decent  starter  set  and  another  $100 
to  $150  in  accessories.  Larson  sug- 
gests buying  several  switchtracks, 
a  few  buildings,  extra  cars  and  a 
tunnel.  "Even  younger  children 
will  get  bored  by  just  seeing  a  train 
running  around  a  circle,"  he  notes. 

For  children  above  the  age  of  8, 
Larson  recommends  the  HO  gauge 
in  which  a  similar  layout  is  rough- 
ly half  the  price.  Figure  $80  for  a 
quality  starter  set  and  about  $75 
for  extra  accessories. 

Buy  your  equipment  at  the  local 
hobby  store,  where  you  are  apt  to 
get  more  help  and  advice.  These 
shops  stock  a  greater  quantity  of 
trains  and  accessories  than  dis- 
count stores.  They  also  sell  books 
that  can  help  you  decide  which 
scale  you  want  to  invest  in  and 
how  to  plan  your  layout. 

If  you  want  to  pursue  collecting, 
a  good  bet  is  membership  in  the 
Train  Collectors  Association, 
which  publishes  a  quarterly  maga- 
zine and  newsletter,  a  membership 
directory  and  has  18  divisions, 
which  hold  meets.  First-time 
membership  is  $41,  with  a  $16  an- 
nual fee  thereafter.  See  page  1 72  for 
the  address. — J.A.B. 
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Mikimoto  —  Special  Pearls 
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Ocino— Special  Prices 


Mikimoto  is  acclaimed  as  the  quality  leader  in  cultured  pearls  an 
these  specials  are  in  the  top  50%  of  their  production. 

5.5mm  6mm  6.5mm  7mm  7.5mm  8mm 

Brae.         $175  $200  $270  $375  $475  $600 

15"             350  400  540  750  950  1,200 

18"             420  480  650  900  1,140  1,440 

Longer  Strands  Are  Priced  Proportionally.  Sizes  Approximate. 

f\syZ*\r%  Order  Toll  Free  800-221-2177 

V^V^lllVJ    66  John  St.,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10038  (in  N.Y.  (212)  269-3636^, 


NOT  A  CROWD 
IN  THE  SKY 


WITH  TWA's  747  AMBASSADOR  CLASSTO  EUROPE  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CARD, YOU'RE  ALWAYS  AHEAD  OF  THE  CROWD 


If  you're  going  to  Europe  or  the  Middle  East  on 
business,  TWA's  Ambassador  Class  and  the  American 
Express  Card  make  it  easy. 

TWA's  Ambassador  Class  business  section  is  in  a 
class  by  itself— a  separate,  roomy 
cabin  with  just  six  seats  across.  So 
you'll  never  be  caught  in  the  middle. 

And  the  seats  are  designed  with 
your  comfort  in  mind— bigger  and 
wider,  with  more  recline  than  coach. 
So  there's  more  elbowroom  to  work, 
more  legroom  to  stretch  out  and  relax. 

And  in  TWA's  Ambassador  Class,     *  5  F  frost 
you  get  a  lot  more  than  a  roomy  cabin 
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includes  an  appetizer,  a  choice  of  three  entrees 
(served  on  fine  china)  and  a  selection  of  international 
wines.  And  to  top  it  off,  you  can  sit  back  and  relax 
with  cognac  or  a  liqueur. 

And  to  make  any  trip  easier, 
don't  leave  home  without  the 
American  Express  Card.  It's  known 
and  welcomed  all  over  the  world.  So 
you  can-use  it  to  pay  for  your  TWA 
tickets,  car  rentals,  hotels,  meals- 
just  about  anything  under  the  sun. 

So  take  the  American  Express 
Card  and  TWA's  Ambassador 
Class  to  Europe  or  the 


In  addition  to  complimentary  cocktails,  your  meal      Middle  East.  And  stay  ahead  of  the  crowd 

You're  going  to  like  us 


'Just  call  either  of  our  toll-free  numbers.  Give.the  gift  of-  pewar's*  'White  Label"" 
fine  Scotch  whisky.  Dewars-. . .  one  of  the  good  thmgsJrilifc  that  never  varies. 

DewAs  Unto  Others. 

—  r^v  ^1X800-238-4373 

OR  800-528-6148. 
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would  command  only  $50  to  $75  from 
a  collector. 

One  of  the  priciest  items  is  a  pre- 
production  Lionel  381  Olympia  Elec- 
tric Locomotive,  issued  in  the  late 
1920s.  A  collector  offered  $50,000  re- 
cently for  that  one  engine.  Regular 
versions  of  the  381  made  from  1928 


Young  at  heart 


Frank  Sinatra 's  Lionel  trains 
A  stop  in  Hoboken. 

Fl  ew  model  railroaders  have  the 
opportunity  to  indulge  their 
passion  to  the  extent  Frank  Sinatra 
does.  Old  Blue  Eyes  has  housed  his 
huge  collection  of  Lionel  and  other 
trains  in  an  old-style  train  station 
built  on  his  estate  in  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.,  where  he  also  installed  a 
full-size  caboose.  Sinatra's  multile- 
vel, 20-foot  layout  boasts  moun- 
tains, bridges,  model  planes  hang- 
ing from  the  ceiling  and  a  row  of 
brownstones  in  the  manner  of  Ho- 
boken, N.J.,  his  birthplace. 

"The  trains  bring  back  memo- 
ries of  my  childhood  because  I 
lived  near  the  railroad  yards,"  he 
told  Forbes.  "I  used  to  spend  hours 
and  hours  watching  the  trains  go 
by.  I  got  a  special  kick  out  of  it." 

It's  that  childhood  fondness  for 
trains  that  led  him  to  begin  collect- 
ing them  many  years  ago  and  that 
also  created  a  preference  for  train 
travel.  "In  spite  of  having  our  own 
airplane,"  he  says,  "I  delight  in 
traveling  by  train  whenever  I  can." 

Between  concerts  and  records 
these  days,  the  68-year-old  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  finds  that  "taking 
care  of  the  collection,  showing  it  to 
friends  and  merely  looking  at  it  in 
quiet  moments  are  wonderful  for 
relaxing." — J.A.B. 


Void  where  prohibited  by  law.  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  •  86.8  proof  •  £1983  Schenley  Imports  Co.,  N.Y.,  N. 


Holiday  Glow®  Bouquet 


Let  FTD  help  you  take  care  of  business. 

This  holiday  season,  send  someone  the  Holiday  Glow®  Bouquet  from  your 
FTD  Florist.  They  can  deliver  it  almost  anywhere  and  will  accept  most  credit  cards. 


Send  your  thoughts  with  special 

^.Registered  trademark  of  Florists  Transworld  Delivery  Association. 
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through  1936  can  fetch  up  to  $2,000 
each.  American  Flyer's  "Planter's 
Peanut  Box  Car, "  made  in  1 96 1 ,  is  one 
of  the  rarest  AF  items.  Only  a  couple 
are  known  to  exist,  and  one  of  them 
can  sell  for  as  much  as  $4,000. 

You  can  get  a  line  on  how  much 
your  trains  might  be  worth  by  con- 
sulting one  of  several  price  guides. 
The  pocket  edition  of  Greenberg's  Price 
Guide  to  Lionel  Trains  costs  $5.95  and 
lists  all  major  Lionel  items  made 
since  1901  (Greenberg  Publishing  Co., 
729  Oklahoma  Road,  Sykesville,  Md. 


21784;  add  75  cents  for  postage). 

The  Train  Collectors  Association,  a 
group  with  15,500  members  including 
Sefton,  Claytor  and  Sinatra,  also  ap- 
praises toy  trains  for  10%  of  their 
value  plus  $5.  (Send  a  list  of  the  items, 
with  pictures  if  possible,  to  P.O.  Box 
248,  Strasburg,  Pa.  17579.) 

Although  Lionel  has  been  synony- 
mous with  toy  trains,  it  was  Cincin- 
nati-based Carlisle  &  Finch  that  be- 
gan mass-producing  electric  trains  in 
the  late  1890s.  Marklin,  the  premium 
German  toymaker  that  still  produces 
upmarket  toy  trains,  turned  out  wind- 
up  versions  as  long  ago  as  1859. 

At  one  point  in  the  Fifties,  model 
trains  was  the  largest  single  category 
of  toys  in  the  U.S.  toy  industry.  Rail- 
road executives  would  court  Lionel 
and  A.C.  Gilbert  to  get  their  road 
names  on  the  toys.  But  like  their  real- 
life  counterparts,  model  railroad  mak- 


ers are  hurting  these  days.  Sales  of  toy 
trains  fell  another  15%  last  year,  to 
$117  million  at  wholesale. 

For  serious  hobbyists,  though, 
their  appeal  never  flags.  "Nobody 
doesn't  like  a  train,"  insists  Charles 
Sandersfeld,  president  of  Illinois- 
based  Omnicon  Ltd.,  a  designer  of 
trade  show  exhibits  and  a  train  buff. 
"You  can  be  a  master  builder,  an 
electrician,  a  carpenter  or  just  an  op- 
erator. This  hobby  accommodates  all 
those  skills." 

And  it  does  what  a  good  hobby  al- 
ways does — refresh.  "I  used  to  have  a 
lot  of  trouble  sleeping  at  night  be- 
cause of  the  mistakes  I  made  at 
work,"  says  Larry  Sokol,  who  special- 
izes in  personal  injury  law.  "Now, 
instead  of  thinking  about  what  doc- 
tors I  should  have  sued,  I  think  about 
building  another  boxcar  for  my  lay- 
out. It's  good  for  my  sleep." 


It  makes  about  as  much  sense  to  shop  for 
tax  shelters  now  as  it  does  for  Christmas 
trees.  Good  deals  you  are  riot  going  to  get. 


Eleventh-hour 
shelter 


By  Jill  Bettner 


NO  MATTER  HOW  MANY  times  it 
is  said  and  written,  no  matter 
how  often  headlines  scream  of 
tax  shelter  scams,  there  will  always 
be  a  long  list  of  investors  scampering 
for  tax  shelter  deals  at  year-end.  Some 
people,  it  seems,  will  do  anything 
rather  than  give  good  money  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  For  that 
reason  alone,  bad  tax  shelters  in  De- 
cember are  as  predictable  as  Nativity 
scenes. 

ii  you  like  walking  the  high 
wire,  where  loss  of  investment 
or  the  risk  of  audit  is  almost  as 
certain  as  gravity,  dicey  real  estate 
deals  are  still  around  (see  p.  143). 
Caveat  emptor. 
For  keener,  more  sensible  investors 
:ore  are  some  deals  that  reputable 
%  advisers  are  recommending.  But 
fore  getting  to  them,  some  caution- 


TAX  SHELTER 


8  TO  1  WRITE-OFF  POTENTIAL 
AVAILABLE  FOR  1983 


ary  words  that  cannot  be  overstressed. 

For  openers,  remember  that  the 
best  shelters,  both  public  and  private, 
are  usually  gone  as  the  year  winds 
down.  Truly  good  deals  are  not  likely 
to  be  found  in  newspaper  ads  at  year- 
end.  "We  looked  at  several  this  year," 
says  Warren  Shine,  a  tax  partner  at  the 
New  York  accounting  firm  of  Ernst  &. 
Whinney.  "Without  exception,  they 
all  promised  future  heartache."  So, 
wait  until  January,  if  possible.  That's 
when  quality  goods  will  return  to  the 
shelves. 

At  year-end,  Shine  says,  watch  out 
especially  for  oil  and  gas  programs 
that  call  for  you  to  pay  expenses  for 
drilling  that  won't  be  done  until  next 
year.  Tax  Court  decisions  in  recent 
years  have  made  those  deductions 
harder  to  support.  Some  promoters 
tell  investors  they  can 
get  their  money  back  if 
the  driller  goes  down  to 
a  certain  depth  and  the 
hole  turns  out  to  be  dry. 
"That's  no  good,"  Shine 
says.  On  the  other  hand, 
so-called  turnkey  drill- 
ing is  okay.  In  that  case, 
investors  pay  agreed- 
upon  drilling  costs  re- 
gardless of  results. 

Shine  also  warns  that 
research    and  develop- 
ment deals  are  so  new 
there   may   be  hidden 
problems.    They  have 
been  popular  with  inves- 
tors since   they  made 
their  debut  in  the  late  1970s. 
"But,"  says  Shine,  "there  has 
been  very  little  case  law  so  far  to 
offer  anybody  much  guidance." 
As  part  of  its  continuing  crack- 
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Introducing  the  home  video 

system  good  enough  to 
shoot  its  own  TV  commercial 


...even  in  low-light. 


ctual,  unrefouched  commercial  scenes  shot  by  Canon  Accu- Vision. 


It  was  unheard  of.  No  home  video  system  ever  dared 
hoot  its  own  commercial  for  broadcast. 

Then  Canon  Accu-Vision™  did  it.  With  dramatic  results. 

Our  picture  looked  broadcast  quality,  even  when  action  was 
ist  or  light  conditions  low. 

Of  course,  this  was  no  surprise  to  Canon.  We  designed 
iCCU-Vision  using  technology  we  developed  making  broadcast 
iptics  for  the  networks. 

So  Canon's  new  VC-20A  color  video  camera  is  like  no  other, 
t  has  Canon's  computer-designed  10mm-80mm  f/1 .6  power 
oom  lens  with  macro  and  Canon's  exclusive  new  infrared 
utomatic  focus  system.  This  lightweight  (51/2  lbs.)  camera  also 
las  a  high-band  Saticon®  pickup  tube,  for  high  resolution,  similar 
d  those  used  in  broadcast  cameras,  a  stereo  microphone,  and 
nany  other  advanced  features. 

Canon's  new  VR-20A  portable  video  cassette  recorder  (VCR)  has 
our  heads  for  crystal-clear  still  frame,  single  frame  advance  and  slow 
notion,  and  finely  tuned  speed  search.  It's  lightweight  (only  8  lbs. 
i  oz.),  records  and  plays  back  in  exciting  Dolby*  stereo  sound  and 
days  a  single  VHS  tape  up  to  eight  hours. 

Canon's  new  VT-20A  quartz  synthesizer  tuner/timer  gives  you 
lirect  tuning  to  any  of  128  channels.  It  can  be  programmed  up  to  two 
»eeks  in  advance  and  comes  with  a  built-in  recharger  for  the  battery 
,nd  the  WL-20A  sixteen-function  wireless  remote  control  unit  for  the 
ecorder. 

So  see  Canon  Accu-Vision  at  your  dealer  soon.  You'll  see  the  home 
;ystem  that  made  broadcast  history. 


Canon 


Accu-Vision 

The  clear  advance  in  portable  video. 


'"Dolby  is  a  trademark  of  Dolby  Laboratories  Licensing  Corp  ©Saticon  is  a  registered  trademark  ol'NHK  (Japan  Broadcasting  Corp  ) 

WARNING  otf-air  recording  of  copyrighted  programming  by  a  video  cassette  recorder  has  been  held  copyright  infringement  by  the  U  S  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals ,  which  ruling  is  currently  under  appeal  to  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court 
"anon  USA   Inr   One  Canon  Plaza  Lake  Success  New  York  11042  (516)  488-6700-140  Industrial  Drive,  Elmhurst.  Illinois  60126,  (312)  833-3070/6380  Peachtree  Industrial  Boulevard  Norcross.  Georgia  30071.  (404) 
148-1430  123  'ferine *Ave  EaS  CosU  Mesa  California  92626,  (714)  979-6000-2035  Royal  Lane,  Suite  290.  Dallas.  Texas  75229,  (214)  620-2641,Bldg  B-2  1050  Ala  Moana  Blvd.,  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96814,  (808)  521-0361. 
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down  on  what  it  considers  "abusive" 
shelters,  the  IRS  is  now  screening 
shelters  for  deductions  that  are  clear- 
ly illegal.  IRS  intends  to  notify  inves- 
tors who  go  into  those  deals  to  expect 
an  audit. 

That  said,  there  are  still  some  deals 
worth  looking  at  even  at  this  late 
date,  according  to  several  tax  shelter 
experts.  They  are  all  publicly  regis- 
tered deals  that  offer  at  least  some 
1983  writeoffs.  And  most  are  ran  by 
sponsors  with  proven  track  records. 

These  ideas  come  from  three  tax 
shelter  analysts.  Two  are  newsletter 
publishers:  William  G.  Brennan  [Bren- 
nan Reports,  $145  a  year,  P.O.  Box  882, 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.  19482);  and  Arnold 
G.  Rudoff  [Limited  Partners  Letter,  $197 
a  year,  1225  Crane  St.,  Suite  104, 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.  94025).  The  third 
is  Larry  Krause,  president  of  his  San 
Francisco  financial  planning  firm, 
Lawrence  A.  Krause  &.  Associates. 

Among  oil  and  gas  programs,  both 
Brennan  and  Krause  suggest  checking 
on  Columbian  Oil  &  Gas  1983.  It  is  a 
drilling  deal  that  will  put  80%  of  the 
money  raised  from  investors  into 
proven  areas  and  use  the  other  20%  to 
drill  exploratory  wells.  The  minimum 
investment  is  $5,000,  with  an  esti- 
mated 70%  of  that  deductible  this 
year.  The  closing  is  Dec.  23.  The 
sponsor  is  Columbian  Energy,  Ltd., 
First  National  Bank  Building,  One 
Townsite  Plaza,  Topeka,  Kans.  66603. 

Another  drilling  program  Krause 
recommends,  called  Eagle  83  Foxtrot, 
offers  an  unusually  high  90%  writeoff 
this  year  for  a  development-drilling 
deal.  Typically,  such  a  big  current  de- 
duction is  only  found  in  far  riskier 
exploratory  programs.  The  minimum 
is  $5,000,  and  the  program  will  prob- 
ably be  open  until  about  Dec.  16.  The 
sponsor  is  Red  Eagle  Exploration  Co., 
3232  W.  Britton  Rd.,  P.O.  Box  21600, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73156. 

Krause  also  likes  HCW  Drilling 
Partnership  1983.  The  program, 
which  is  about  60%  developmental 
and  40%  exploratory,  offers  a  writeoff 
of  between  50%  and  60%  of  the  initial 
investment  plus  a  l%-to-2%  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  The  minimum  is 
$10,000.  The  deal  will  be  open 
through  the  end  of  the  year.  The  spon- 
sor is  HCW  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc.,  101  Sum- 
mer St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 
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Rudoff's  choice  is  Petroleum  In- 
vestments, Ltd.  The  80%  develop- 
ment drilling  program  offers  a  50% 
1983  writeoff.  The  minimum  is 
$12,500.  The  program's  scheduled 
closing  is  Dec.  23.  The  sponsor  is 
Egolf  Co.,  50  Penn  Place,  Suite  1410, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73118. 

Brennan  is  steering  his  clients  away 
from  real  estate  entirely  this  late  in 
the  game.  "It  may  give  investors  a  big 
deduction  on  a  relatively  low  cash 
payment  this  year,"  he  says,  "but 
that's  probably  in  return  for  a  much 
larger  cash  contribution  next  year." 

Rudoff  sticks  only  to  private  year- 
end  programs  in  real  estate,  but 
Krause  likes  Landsing  Diversified 
Properties  II.  It  will  invest  in  specific 
shopping  centers,  commercial  build- 
ings and  apartments  that  are  named  in 
the  prospectus.  There  is  no  1983 
writeoff  for  investors  who  buy  in  after 
Nov.  30,  but  all  limited  partners  are 
promised  deductions  equal  to  100% 
of  their  initial  investment  over  the 
first  four  years.  The  program  will 
probably  be  open  until  Dec.  31.  The 
minimum  is  $5,000.  The  sponsor  is 
Landsing  Partners  II,  800  El  Camino 
Real,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.  94025. 

Ail  three  tax  advisers  recommend 
several  R&D  partnerships.  Brennan 


suggests  Jones  Futura  Fund  III,  which 
plans  to  develop  a  cable-TV  system 
incorporating  a  personal  computer 
and  information  services  for  subscrib- 
ers. The  minimum  investment  is 
$3,000,  with  a  75%  writeoff  this  year. 
The  scheduled  closing  is  Dec.  15.  The 
sponsor  is  Jones  Futurax,  Inc.,  2062 
Business  Center  Dr.,  Suite  140,  Irvine, 
Calif.  92715. 

Krause  likes  Software  Fund  II. 
While  60%  of  the  partnership's  mon- 
ey will  go  into  developing  and  mar- 
keting computer  software,  it  may  also 
invest  in  designing  new  hardware. 
The  minimum  is  $20,000,  with  an 
anticipated  writeoff  of  between  65% 
and  75%  over  the  first  two  years.  The 
program  will  be  open  until  about  Dec. 
22.  The  sponsor  is  Technology  Fund- 
ing, Inc.,  1000  Cherry  Ave.,  San  Bru- 
no, Calif.  94066. 

Energy  Sciences  is  another  R&D 
program  Krause  suggests  investigat- 
ing. It  also  intends  to  develop  and 
market  both  computer  software  and 
hardware.,  The  minimum  is  $5,000 
with  an  expected  1983  writeoff  of  as 
much  as  85%.  The  program  will  prob- 
ably be  open  until  Dec.  31.  The  spon- 
sor is  Energy  Sciences  Corp.,  2500  Se- 
attle Tower,  Seattle,  Wash.  98101. 
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An  Island  Of  Luxury  The  1984  Chrysler  Fifth  Avenue. 


he  Complete  One.  With  the 
jxury  of  49  standard  features 
nd  a  5-year/ 50,000-  mile 
totection  Plan,  it  just  may  be  the 
test  luxury  car  value  in  America. 

For  1984,  the  distinguished  Chrysler 
fth  Avenue  adds  one  more  impressive 
ature:  a  standard  8-cylinder  engine  for 
ue  luxury  car  performance.  i» 

Other  luxuries  abound:  Plush  Pillow 
;ats  with  Passenger  Recliner  •  Power 


Steering  •  Automatic  Transmission  •  Air 
Conditioning  '  Power  Front  Disc  Brakes 

•  WSW.  Steel  Belted  Radials  •  Premium 
Wheel  Covers  •  Electronic  Digital  Clock 

•  Special  Sound  Insulation  •  Rear  Window 
Defroster  •  Halogen  Headlamps  •  Dual 
Remote  Mirrors  •  Premium  Plush  Pile 
Carpeting  •  Trunk  Dress  Up  •  Trip 
Odometer  •  Warning  and  Interior  Light 
Packages  •  Padded  Landau  Vinyl  Roof 

•  and  31  additional  features. 

Fifth  Avenue  A  Quality  product  Of  The 


5  Year/50,000  Mile  Protection  Plan* 

,Your  engine,  transmission  and  drive 
train  are  protected  for  5-years/50,000- 
miles,  and  the  car's  entire  outer  body  is 
protected  against  rust-through  for  the 
same  period.  With  such  protection,  this 

is,  indeed,  The  Complete  |  — 

One.  See  your  dealer  for  .^flfe^v 
details.  Buckle  up  for  safety.  V^JL^ 

25»IS&.. '       '  W 

New  Chrysler  Technology  1  Chrysler 


*  5  years/50,000  miles,  whichever  comes  first  Limited  warranty  Deductible  may  be  required.  Excludes  leases 
"  Use  EPA  est  mpg  for  comparison.  Actual  mileage  may  vary  depending  on  speed,  trip  length  and  weather  Hwy  mileage  probably  lower  CA  ests.  lower. 


slothing  will  open  doors  for  you  like  an 
LB  A.  degree  from  a  top  school.  Earning 
me  is  the  quickest  route  to  the  fast  track. 
Wl,  is  it  worth  it? 


What's  an  M.B.A. 
really  worth? 


apparent  value  of  an  M.B.A.  degree 
may  be  deceiving.  Maybe  the  real  cost 
is  too  high. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  seem- 
ing paradox.  First,  most  top  schools 
now  require  "real  world"  experience 
before  a  student  can  even  apply  for 
admission.  As  a  result,  top-level  un- 
dergrads  who  would  normally  go 
straight  into  graduate  school  first  get 
a  job.  If  they  have  potential,  they  will 
be  moving  up  soon  enough — without 
the  M.B.A.  Second,  of  course,  is  the 
substantial  cost  of  attending  school 
itself  on  top  of  the  job  income  no 
longer  coming  in. 

Look  at  the  numbers.  Suppose  you 
are  a  bright  young  graduate  of  a  top 
school — Harvard,  for  example.  You 
want  to  go  to  the  B-school,  but  you 
need  to  wait  a  year  to  apply.  You  keep 
your  intentions  to  yourself  and  take  a 
job    with    Happibank,    starting  at 


By  Maria  Fisher 


Short  of  a  Jr.  after  a  name  that  is 
also  on  the  headquarters  build- 
ing, they  still  say,  no  letters  in 
le  corporate  world  will  do  more  for 
du  than  M.B.A.  when  it  comes  to 
arting  salaries.  A  typical  1973  grad- 
ate of  Harvard  Business  School  start- 
1  at  $17,000,  for  example.  Five  years 
;o  the  figure  had  risen  to  $24,000. 
ist  spring  it  stood  at  $38,000;  that's  a 
imp  of  about  200%  in  a  decade.  Ayse 
Lanyas  Kenmore,  Stanford's  place- 
tent  director,  says  that  she  expects 
ilary  offers  to  run  $70,000  to  $80,000 
om  consulting  firms  for  next 
)ring's  graduates. 

Eighty  thou  to  start?  Doesn't  it  fig- 
re  to  get  that  M.B.A.  at  all  costs, 
om  as  good  a  school  as  will  have 
ju?  Well,  it's  no  longer  that  simple, 
jr  some  would-be  world-beaters,  the 


$25,000  per  year.  In  six  months  you 
get  a  raise  and  a  promotion,  to 
$30,000,  and  you  are  on  a  fast  track. 
Suddenly,  the  B-school  beckons. 

If  you  go  off  to  school  for  two  years, 
you  will  lose  at  least  $60,000  in  sala- 
ry, not  counting  other  raises  and  pro- 
motions that  might  have  followed. 
Add  to  that  about  $35,000  out-of- 
pocket  for  room  and  board,  tuition, 
etc.  So  your  true  cost  for  the  M.B.A. 
could  approach  $100,000. 

Upon  graduation,  of  course,  you 
could  be  able  to  command  a  starting 
salary  of  $50,000  or  more.  But  where 
would  you  be  if  you  had  stayed  with 
Happibank  in  the  first  place?  (And,  if 
Happibank  really  liked  you,  they 
might  even  have  been  willing  to  pay 
you  to  get  more  training,  perhaps  even 
an  M.B.A.  part  time,  while  you  were 
still  on  the  payroll.)  Your  hard-won 
M.B.A.  in  hand,  you  are  gambling  that 
over  the  years  your  M.B.A.  will  gener-, 
ate  far  more  than  the  $100,000  it  cost 
you  to  get  it. 

But  isn't  the  M.B.A.  worth  the  most 
at  the  start  of  a  career?  After  a  year  or 
two  off  the  campus,  you  will  be 
judged  on  performance,  rather  than  on 
potential. 

So,  is  the  M.B.A.  worth  getting  after 
all?  Well,  let's  not  get  too  hung  up  on 
numbers.  Maybe  two  years  in  B- 
school  will  leave  you  knowing  a  good 
deal  more  than  just  what  salary  to 
expect  upon  graduation.  ■ 


Talk  about  opportunity  costs! 


The  market  price  on  new  M.B.A.s  is  rising  as  the  effects  of  the  recession  fade. 
Here  are  current  figures  from  14  of  the  nation's  better-known  B-schools. 


%  with 


Applicants 

Number 

1  or  more 

Estimated 

— Median  starting  salary — 

for  admis- 

admitted 

%  men/ 

years'  work 

annual 

School 

spring  1983 

spring  1978 

sion  1983 

fall  1983 

women 

experience 

expenses* 

Carnegie-Mellon 

$32,748 

$21,000 

902 

127 

80%/20% 

60% 

$15,025 

Chicago 

34,762 

20,128 

3,206 

478 

79/21 

74 

15,600 

Columbia 

34,534 

21,841 

2,947 

464 

67/33 

80 

14,040 

Dartmouth  (Amos  Tuck) 

35,000 

22,100 

1,700 

140 

76/24 

92 

17,000 

harvard 

38,000E 

24,000 

5,800 

785 

75/25 

97 

16,700 

MIT 

36,200 

23,800M 

1,445 

193 

73/27 

80 

17,950 

Michigan 

29,400E 

20,178M 

1,631 

362 

72/28 

50 

8,874/12,538t 

NYU 

30,600 

19,700M 

1,932 

370 

59/41 

83 

15,352 

Vorliuvestern 

31,100E 

20,100 

3,043 

450 

67/33 

83 

16,200 

Pennsylvania  (Wharton) 

37,854M 

21,890M 

3,400 

610 

72/28 

97 

16,000 

Stanford 

39,200E 

24,000 

4,686 

316 

75/25 

93 

16,600 

Texas 

27,027M 

18,100E 

1,788 

642 

67/33 

under  15 

5,61 0/6, 900t 

UCLA 

32,713M 

19,781 

3,275 

360 

64/36 

91 

9,500/12,500t 

Virginia 

33,000 

21,500 

1,344 

241 

75/25 

95 

8,436/1  l,576t 

hi.  room  and  board,  fees,  books  and  living  expenses  for  a  single  student    tin-state  student/oui-of-state  student.    E:  Estimate.    M:  Mean. 
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"Understanding  the  Italian  economy 
is  an  exercise  that  tends  to  generate 
psychological  instability.  Both  do- 
mestic observers  and  those  from  other 
countries  usually  oscillate  between 
strongly  positive  appraisals  and  almost 
desperate  ones,  often  in  a  few 
months'  time."  When  Professor  Mario 
Monti,  professor  of  monetary  policy 
at  Milan"s  Bocconi  University  and  one 
of  the  country"s  most  authoritative 
economists  uttered  these  words  before 
the  14th  penary  session  of  the  Trilat- 
eral Commission,  April  17,  1983,  there 
were  few  people  indeed  who  would 
have  forecast  how  exact  and,  at  the 
same  time,  inaccurate  his  diagnosis 
would  prove  to  be  in  the  course  of  the 
following  months. 

The  year  1983,  in  fact,  has  only  con- 
firmed the  "schizophrenic"  nature  of 
the  Italian  economy,  which  slipped 
into  a  recession  after  three  years  of  mi- 
raculous expansion  (at  a  time  when 
the  domestic  economies  of  most  all  oth- 
er industrialized  nations  of  the  world 
began  to  show  signs  of  an  upswing), 
while  at  the  same  time  confounding 
the  pessimistic  forecasts  of  all  those 
Italians  who  feared  that  the  faith  of 
the  international  business  and  financial 
community  in  Italy  and  the  Italian 
economy  would  suffer  another  big 
blow.  "Never  before  in  our  history," 
says  Italy's  young  Treasury  Minister 
Giovanni  Goria,  "have  we  received 
as  many  offers  of  loans  from  abroad  as 
we  have  this  year.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  a  good  part  of  this  was  due  to  the 
deteriorating  "country  risks"  in  Latin 
America,  Africa  and  Asia,  but  never- 
theless it  was  an  encouraging  sign  for 
us.  Unfortunately,  loan  costs  and  the 
level  of  our  foreign  debt  is  already  too 
high— the  reason  we  must  move  ahead 
in  this  area  with  a  great  deal  of  cau- 
tion. Moreover,  the  need  to  rely  on  for- 
eign loans  to  finance  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit  has  dropped  sharply, 
as  Italy's  deficit  has  been  eliminated 
this  year. 

The  fact  remains  that  1983  will 
most  probably  be  remembered  as  a 
milestone  year  for  the  international- 
ization of  the  Italian  economy,  and  cer- 


tainly as  a  record  year  for  the  number 
of  productive  financial  and  commercial 
deals  signed  by  Italian  businesses 
with  new  foreign  partners.  Heading 
the  list  of  foreign  "shoppers"  was  the 
United  States.  Olivetti,  Montedison 
and  the  Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro 
are  leaders  in  the  parade  to  the  Ameri- 
can market,  but  there  are  an  infinite 
number  of  other  Italian  firms  with,  per- 
haps, not  quite  such  high-sounding 
names  that  have  joined  the  band- 
wagon, says  Professor  Luigi  Spa- 
vernta,  another  "superstar"  of  the  Ital- 
ian academic  world:  "It  is  a  sign  of  the 
times,  of  the  adaptation  crisis  that  Italy 
is  going  through:  the  drop  in  domes- 
tic demand,  the  progressive  drying  up 
of  export  markets  in  which  Italian 
firms  had  concentrated  their  export 
promotion  efforts  [the  OPEC  coun- 
tries, the  non-OPEC  developing  coun- 
tries, the  East  Bloc]  and  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  factors  behind  the  previous 
success  of  Italian  trade  development 
drives  such  as  the  growing  inflation- 
rate  differential  between  Italy  and  its 
Western  World  competitors  on  export 
markets."  In  a  year  in  which  the  Italian 
GNP  growth  rate  slipped  under  zero, 
it  was  only  logical  that  Italian  business 
would  seek  new  markets  abroad. 

But  who  would  have  guessed  that 
it  would  do  so  with  such  aggressive- 
ness and  obtain  such  success?  "The 
ratio  of  exports  to  total  gross  domestic 
product  now  tops  the  52%  mark," 
says  Italian  Trade  Minister  Nicola  Ca- 
pria.  "Exports  today  account  for  a  full 
30%  of  Italian  GNP.  Today,  one  out  of 
every  three  employed  Italians  works 
for  the  export  markets.  That  is  why  It- 
aly is  so  vulnerable  to  shifts  in  world 
demand.  Every  1-point  drop  in  world 
international  demand  for  manufac- 
tured goods  means  a  0.2%  drop  in  the 
Italian  GNP. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  at  the 
present  time  is  characterized  by  a  sharp 
contraction  in  the  flow  of  Italian 
trade,  roughly  3  points  under  the  4.4% 
average  growth  rate  during  the  peri- 
od 1974-79,  and  a  full  8V2  points  under 
the  growth  rate  of  the  preceding  ten 
years.  "The  Italian  businessman,"  says 


Giuseppe  Ratti,  president  of  ICE  (Is 
tuto  Commercio  Estero),  the  Italian 
Foreign  Trade  Board  responsible  foi 
the  marketing  and  promotion  of  "Me 
in  Italy"  products  throughout  the 
world,  "is  finding  himself  in  increas 
difficulty,  difficulties  tied  up  for  the 
most  part  with  the  sharp  rise  in  inter 
tional  political  tensions. 

In  addition,  the  time  has  come 
when  Italy  must  start  thinking  abou 
the  new  export-marketing  tech- 
niques coming  into  practice  througl 
out  the  world,  and  reinforce  its  ex- 
port promotion  staff  and  facilities 
abroad,  above  all,  to  back  up  the  ex 
port  efforts  of  small  and  medium-si, 
Italian  firms.  "The  most  important 
problem,"  adds  Capria,  "is  that  of  i 
proving  the  quality  of  the  goods  we 
export,"  Italy  seems  always  to  have 
deal  with  the  same  old  problems: 
great  individual  energy  and  imagin 
Hon  at  the  level  of  small  business 
compared  with  the  wide-spread  ine 
of  both  organization  and  ways  of  gt 
ting  things  done  at  the  level  of  the  c 
tral  government  executive  bodies, 
the  administrative  bureaucracy  and 
legislative  bodies.  "At  this  rate,"  co 
rinues  Italian  Trade  Minister  Nicola  1 
pria,  "we  run  the  risk  of  transformi 
our  cyclical  maladjustment  with  for 
eign  markets  into  a  chronic  structur 
and  institutional  disease. 

"Is  it  true,  therefore,  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  that  shi 
upon  Italy?  Not  exactly;  1983  belied 
this  pessimistic  outlook  in  several 
ways.  Not  only  did  many  Italian  co: 
panies  sign  financial  and  industrial 
operation  agreements  with  foreign 
firms,  but  the  flow  of  foreign  capita 
investment  into  Italy  chalked  up  an 
unexpected  increase  as  well. 

For  one,  it  seems  that  Italy  pickec 
up  a  substantial  slice  of  the  $2.8  bill 
overseas  investment  pie  that  Ameri 
can  businessmen  put  together  durii 
the  first  6  months  of  1983  to  exploit 
the  highly  favorable  exchange  rate 
dollar  enjoys  in  relation  to  mobt  oth 
currencies.  It  is  thanks  to  the  "supe 
dollar"  that  Italy  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  fertile  "land  of  conquest"  fo 


rnational  capital.  According  to 
i  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Department 
Commerce,  American  capital  in- 
xnent  in  Italy  in  1983  should  reach 
$1.07  billion  mark  compared  with 
)  million  in  1982. 
he  drop  in  capital  investment  in 
$108  million,  vs.  $119  million  the 
/ious  year)  and  in  chemicals  ($78 
ion,  vs.  $91  million  the  previous 
r)  was  largely  compensated  for  by 
generalized  increases  in  capital  in- 
:ment  in  almost  all  other  areas  of 
istry. 

full  250,000  Italians  today  work 
rms  financed  with  American  cap- 

and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
major  part  of  the  U.S.  capital-in- 
:ment  flow  is  directed  toward 
ill  and  medium-sized  firms,  particu- 
!  in  southern  Italy  (25%  of  the 
1)  where  the  U.S.  accounts  for  a 
jpping  three-fourths  of  total  for- 
\  capital  investment  in  industry, 
y  are  the  visible  signs  of  the  mas- 

1  promotional  effort  in  southern  It- 
(called  the  'meggiogiorno'  in  Ital- 
by  the  U.S.  and  other  countries 
ught  out  in  a  recent  survey  on 
■ign  capital  investment  in  southern 
/  published  by  IASM. 

»n  the  "potential  business  deal" 
it,  there  is  an  awful  lot  in  the  mill, 
ngside  the  top-secret  negotia- 
is  between  Olivetti  and  AT&T 
lerican  Telephone  &  Telegraph), 
ch  reportedlv  will  lead  to  an  ex- 
riely  important  business  and 
:k  exchange  deal,  there  are  a  whole 
es  of  other  negotiations,  talks  and 
proaches"  under  way  between  Ital- 
and  American  firms.  Revlon,  the 
metics  and  pharmaceutical  giant,  is 
ng  a  close  look  at  Zambelletti, 
ich  seems  to  have  a  very  promising 
ire  in  these  two  areas.  The  com- 
ty  would  be  a  very  tasty  morsel  for 
Ion  to  pick  up  as  the  Italian  firm  is 
ning  at  full  steam. 
)n  the  automotive  front,  the  Italo- 
;entinean  Alejandro  de  Tomaso  is 
king"  to  Lee  Iacocca,  the  power- 
and  controversial  chairman  of 
rysler.  The  negotiations  regard 
possibility  of  setting  up  a  joint  ven- 

2  for  Maserati,  whicb  is  enjoying  a 
itable  boom  in  the  U.S.,  something 
ler  unique  for  Italian  automakers, 
he  troubled  Bank  of  Texas  recent- 
ent  a  mission  to  Italy  to  sound  out 
possibilities  of  investing  Texas  oil 
ifcil  in  Italian  enterprises,  while  an- 
er  aggressive  and  enterprising 

o  American,  Gino  Paolucci,  after 
signed  a  big  deal  with  Italca- 


ble,  is  seeking  to  extend  his  interests 
into  the  Italian  food  industry — per- 
haps into  SME,  the  food-industry  hold- 
ing company  controlled  by  IRI,  Italy's 
giant  government-controlled  "super" 
holding  company. 

McDonald's,  Douglas  and  Boeing 
are  all  interested  in  signing  a  deal  with 
Aeritalia  to  develop  a  150-seat  pas- 
senger plane,  while  Cincinnati  Mila- 
cron  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
Ansaldo,  IRI's  thermoelectric  and  met- 
alworking  industries  subsidiary,  to 
produce  industrial  robots. 

Italy,  therefore,  hasn't  been  just 
standing  around  and  watching  the 
growth  of  the  international  economic 
crisis  in  the  progressive  drying  up  of 
traditional  export  markets.  It  is  not 
just  a  coincidence,  for  example,  that 
1983  was  the  year  that  debate  opened 
in  the  Italian  Parliament  on  the  wisdom 
of  easing  up  Italian  legislation  and 
regulations  governing  the  flow  of  cap- 
ital abroad. 

The  most  eyebrow-raising  exam- 
ples of  this  burgeoning  Italian  interest 
in  making  capital  investments  abroad 
were  certainly  those  of  Olivetti  and 
Montedison.  The  deal  in  the  mill  be- 
tween Olivetti,  one  of  Europe's  leading 
companies  in  electronics,  and  AT&T 
would  change  the  world  map  of  the 
industry. 

The  Ivrea-headquartered  company 
has  asked  AT&T  to  buy  a  20%  in  Oli- 
vetti shareholdings,  more  explicitly, 
to  pick  up  the  20%  share  of  Olivetti 
presently  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
French  electronics  companies  national- 
ized by  the  Mitterrand  government: 
i.e.,  the  Compagnie  Saint-Gobain  and 
CII-Honeywell  Bull.  "We  are  ex- 
tremely interested  in  'buying'  new 
markets  and  we  will  be  implement- 
ing a  very  aggressive  marketing  policy 
outside  the  U.S.  in  the  area  of  tele- 
phone communications  and  EDP,"  ex- 
plains Robert  Allen,  Executive  Vice 
President  and  Financial  Director  of  the 
American  giant. 

All  the  financial  analysts  knowl- 
edgeable in  these  two  areas  of  industry 
agree  that  Olivetti,  which  boasts  an 
impressive  and  very  well  developed 
sales  and  marketing  organization  in 
Europe,  would  be  an  ideal  partner  for 
AT&T.  But  the  negotiations  regard- 
ing the  prospective  stock  purchase 
promise  to  be  very  complex.  The 
"American  plans"  of  Olivetti,  in  any 
case,  are  much  more  ambitious. 
Carlo  de  Benedetti  has  announced  that 
Olivetti  stock  will  be  quoted  on  Wall 
Street  in  1984.  According  to  de  Bene- 


detti, who  today  also  covers  the  posi- 
tion of  Olivetti  chairman  following  the 
nomination  of  former  Olivetti  Chair- 
man Bruno  Visentin  to  the  post  of  Fi- 
nance Minister  in  the  new  Italian  gov- 
ernment of  Bettino  Craxi,  "European 
society  is  immobile  and  sclerotic. 
What  we  need  are  new  ideas,  new  di- 
rections." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  de  Bene- 
detti's  mind  all  that  is  "new"  is  "Ameri- 
can." In  1982,  out  of  a  total  outlay  of 
$21  million  in  new  Olivetti  capital  in- 
vestment, over  $14  million  went  to 
the  U.S.,  where  Olivetti  bought  seven 
companies.  Today,  the  Ivrea  Com- 
pany counts  investments  in  19  compa- 
nies in  the  U.S.,  4  in  Europe  outside 
of  Italy  and  2  in  Italy  itself.  The  overall 
value  of  Olivetti  investments  over- 
seas, calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  shareholdings  pur- 
chased, is  something  well  over  $100 
million. 

Another  Italian  businessmen  who 
thinks  along  the  same  lines  is  Mario 
Schimberni,  President  of  Mont- 
edison, the  so-called  private  industry 
pole  of  the  Italian  chemical  industry, 
a  company  that  closed  the  books  on 
fiscal  1982-83  reporting  a  loss  of  about 
800  billion  lire,  but  which  is  looking  to 
the  U.S.  as  a  source  of  the  winning 
card  it  wants  to  play  to  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  its  economic  recovery  and  re- 
structuring program  after  having  sold 
off  almost  all  of  its  primary  chemicals 
enterprises  to  ENI,  Italy's  giant,  gov- 
ernment-owned oil  and  petrochemi- 
cals combine. 

Thus  1983  saw  the  birth  of  a  new 
chemical  giant  called  "himont."  Schim- 
berni and  Alexander  F.  Giacco,  presi- 
dent of  Hercules,  have  agreed  to  set  up 
a  50-50  joint  venture  in  polypropy- 
lene that  will  take  over  all  activites  of 
both  companies  in  the  area  and  be- 
come the  largest  polvpropvlene  firm  in 
the  world.  On  the  basis  of  1982  data, 
the  new  joint-venture  holding  com- 
pany will  be  able  to  count  on  sales  of 
$750  million.  Production,  to  come  out 
of  plants  worth  an  estimated  $600 
million  gross,  will  utilize  new  revolu- 
tionary technology  developed  by  the 
Milan-based  Italian  company  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Japanese  Mitsui  pet- 
rochemical combine. 

At  the  start,  however,  it  will  be 
Hercules  who  will  be  making  the  big- 
gest contributions  in  terms  of  plant 
and  technology.  In  terms  of  production 
capacity,  the  Hercules  contributions 
to  the  new  joint  venture  will  be  750,000 
tons,  the  Montedison  contribution 
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In  the  International  Trade  and  Meeting  Centre  we  can 
provide  you  with  assistance  thanks  to  the  advanced 
technologies  of  its  Computer  Centre  and  of  the 
structures  connected  thereto  that  can  be  included 
among  the  most  effective  developments  in  informatics 
applied  to  the  fair  field:  research  of  products  and 
manufacturers  present  at  the  general  April  Fair  and  at 
the  80  specialized  exhibitions  that  take  place  in  the  Fair 
Quarter  throughout  the  year;  information  as  to  requests 
for  and  offers  of  agency  opportunities;  assistance  in  the , 
fields  of  trade,  customs,  transportation,  etc. 

-  We  shall  also  give  you  the  opportunity  to  meet 
businessmen  from  all  over  the  world  and  official 
delegations  of  other  Countries. 


than  400,000  tons.  As  the  contribu- 
is  of  the  Italian  company  are  bla- 
tly  less  than  that  of  its  American 
tner,  Montedison  will  compen- 
:  for  the  difference  by  turning  over 
10  billion  lire  worth  of  stock  and 
ital  to  Hercules.  This  brings  up  the 
3nd  important  financial  strategy 
y.  The  transfer  of  Montedison  stock 
n  Milan  to  the  U.S.  is  not  the  only 
:k  transfer.  Hercules,  in  fact,  has 
ight  an  interest  in  two  Monte- 
)n  pharmaceutical  and  health  prod- 
subsidiaries,  Farmitalia  and  Carlo 
a,  whose  products  Hercules  already 
-kets  in  the  U.S.  and  the  raison 
Te  behind  the  second  Montedison 
■cules  joint  venture  "Erbamont." 
2  part  of  the  agreement  involves 
ntedison's  taking  over  Adria  Lab- 
tories,  a  firm  up  until  now  con- 
led  on  a  50-50  basis  by  the  two 
ipanies,  and  whose  sales  of  Farm- 
a  specialty  products  in  the  U.S. 

year  allowed  the  firm  to  gross  100 
[ion. 

'  Montedison  managed  to  find  the 
d  to  financial  recovery,  the  com- 


pany which  seems  to  have  already 
completed  the  trip  with  total  success  is 
Fiat,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  pro- 
duction and  financial  data  covering 
1982  and  the  first  six  months  of  1983 
released  by  the  company.  Group  gross 
sales  in  1982  topped  20,000  billion 
lire:  investments  1,800  billion  lire  (1,300 
billion  in  plant,  equipment  and  other 
improvements,  500  billion  in  research 
and  development)  with  another 
5,400  billion  lire  in  investments  sched- 
uled over  the  next  five  years.  All  in  all 
a  financial  effort  of  immense  impor- 
tance in  absolute  terms  but  even 
more  impressive  in  relative  terms.  In 
the  space  of  just  one  year,  Fiat  invest- 
ments have  risen  a  whopping  50%  and 
have  actually  doubled  in  the  auto- 
motive area.  The  latter  figure  pinpoints 
the  return  of  Fiat's  interest  in  auto- 
making  (its  original  vocation),  though 
its  diversified  interests  today  range 
from  cars  and  trucks  to  telephones  and 
electronic  telecommunications 
equipment,  bioengineering  and  inter- 
national construction  and  engineer- 
ing contracts.  Automobiles,  trucks, 


farm  tractors  and  earth  moving 
equipment  today  represents  roughly 
77%  of  Fiat  group  earnings. 

Is  this  a  dangerous  choice?  The 
signs  of  a  substantial  and  solid  recovery 
of  the  auto  market  apparent  in  the 
second  half  of  1983  seem  to  confirm  the 
wisdom  of  Fiat's  bet  on  an  upswing  in 
automotives.  It  was  a  gamble,  howev- 
er, in  the  context  of  an  extremely  pre- 
cise Fiat  corporate  marketing  strategy 
in  which  the  industrial  manufactur- 
ing component  of  corporate  activities 
still  gets  top  priority. 

It  was  Fiat's  chairman  of  board,  Ce- 
sare  Romiti,  60,  and  top  man  at  Fiat  for 
the  past  10  years  who  underlined  this 
"vocation"  of  the  Fiat  Group  in  recent 
encounters  with  West  German  in- 
dustrialists and  financiers.  "We  are  not 
a  conglomerate  that  moves  ahead 
solely  on  the  basis  of  financial  profit 
outside  the  context  of  inherent  pro- 
duction strategy.  Profit  from  industrial 
production  still  remains  our  primary 
objective,"  says  Romiti.  It  was  a  coura- 
geous point  of  view  backed  by  the 
knowledge  that  Fiat  could  beef  up  its 


Reliance  on  facts 

For  its  operational  and  productive  size  structure, 
Cassa  di  Risparmi  e  Depositi  di  Prato  is  the  leading  bank 
in  the  major  textile  area  of  Europe. 
The  Cassa' s  vital  activity  and  available  resources,  its 
widespread  flexible  network  of  branches,  which  can  be  considered 
actual  service  centres,  enable  the  bank  to  fully  satisfy  the  various 
requirements  of  families  and  industries. 
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E  DOESN'T  KNOW  HOW  TO  DRIVE 
YET  FIAT  MEANS  A  LOT  FOR  HIM. 


Paolo  is  very  proud  of 
the  Iveco  truck  his  Dad 
drives  up  and  down  the 
world's  highways. 

At  present,  his  driving 
is  only  make-believe.  But 
he  knows  that  Iveco 
means  Fiat. 

What  he  doesn't  yet 
realise  at  his  age  is  that 
Fiat  also  stands  for  a  lot 
of  other  things. 

Like  the  Fiat  tractors 
he  sees  when  he  goes  to 


the  country.  And  the  big 
earthmovers  preparing 
the  site  where  his  school 
will  be  built. 

In  addition  to  cars,  of 
course,  the  name  Fiat  can 
be  found  on  trains,  aero 
engines,  robots,  telecom- 
munications systems, 
machine  tools,  and  high- 
tech engineering  plants. 

Even  the  pacemaker 
that  keeps  Grandpa's 
heart  up  to  the  mark  so 


that  he  can  still  play  with 
Paolo  was  made  by  a  Fiat 
company.  Because  Fiat's 
skills  and  creativeness 
range  over  several  sectors 
and  many  countries. 

For  the  Paolos  and 
Lindas  of  this  world, 
then,  as  well  as  the 
Ahmeds  and  Fatimas, 
Fiat  means  a  lot. 


Means  a  lot. 
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PER  LA  RICOSTRUZIONE 
INDUSTRIALE 

Rome 

Via  V.  Veneto,  89 

Brussels  Office 

Rue  de  la  Loi-B.te  1040 

Peking  Office 
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Not  even  Leonardo  could 
hope  to  interest 1,364,000 
Italian  decision  -makers 
with  his  works. 


Ifou  can,  by  ringing 
NewYork 6846601! 


By  doing  so  you  will  discover  that  II  Mondo,  the 
highest  selling  Italian  economic  weekly  has  a 
readership  of  216,000.  Moreover,  a  readership 
which  is  74%  male  with  68%  in  the  25/54  age  group 
and  a  highly  professional  profile  (83%  ABCi  -  70% 
high  school  and  university  graduates  -  70% 
managers,  businessmen  and  professional  people). 

You  will  also  learn  that  Europeo  is  one  of  the 
foremost  political,  topical  and  cultural  weeklies 
with  a  readership  of  1 ,148,000  of  which  68%  is 
male,  mainly  in  the  25/54  age  group  (59%),  ABG 
class  (77%),  and  high  school  and  university 
graduates  (47%). 

Lastly,  by  calling  this  number  you  will  have  at 
your  disposal  a  staff  of  knowledgeable  consultants 
highly  experienced  in  the  Italian  market,  and  able 
to  offer  you  a  complete  marketing  information  and 
media  planning  service,  to  help  you  solve  your 
communication  problems  in  Italy. 
Other  representatives  in  the  world: 

Paris  tel.  5006608  -  London  tel.  3857723  - 
Hamburg  tel.  5110031  -  Basel  tel. 
226575  -  Lausanne  tel.  207151  -  Zurich 
tel.  2578111  -  Bruxelles  tel.  6499775  - 
Wien  tel.  757684  -  Athenes  tel.  6929607  - 
Amsterdam  tel.  178795  -  Sao  Paulo  tel. 
8534842  -  Barcelona  tel.  2050012  -  Stockholm 
tel.  135000  -  Tokyo  tel.  4454375  -  Johannesburg 
tel.  8365978  -  Sydney  tel.  9222677  -  Porto  tel. 
29992  -  Lisbon  tel.  563603  -  Toronto  tel.  3642269. 
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annual  income  and  profits  from  the 
sale  of  industrial  products.  It  would 
have  been  far  easier  and  far  less  risky, 
though,  for  Fiat  to  have  just  embarked 
on  a  massive  job  reduction  policy  so 
as  to  close  the  books  with  "brilliant" 
year-end  financial  results,  exploiting 
the  multiplier  effect  offered  by  Italy's 
inordinately  high  inflation  rate  ap- 
plied to  set  financial  income. 

Again,  it  was  a  responsible  act  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  Fiat  in  the  prospects 
of  a  substantial  upswing  in  Italian  in- 
dustrial output,  a  recovery  which  has 
stimulated  an  exceptionally  broad  in- 
flow of  capital  investment  into  Italy. 
"An  exceptional  event  in  the  history 
of  Italian  industry,"  says  Romiti.  "To 
find  something  similar  we  have  to  go 
back  20  to  25  years  to  the  so-called  hero- 
ic period  of  capital  investment  in  Ital- 
ian industry,  running  roughly  from 
1958  to  1963."  And  finally,  Romiti 
points  out:  "Our  investment  efforts  did 
not  have  any  adverse  effects  on  the 
Fiat  Group's  financial  situation  because 
of  the  constant  inflow  of  internally 
produced  investment  capital  as  well  as 
in-depth  and  severe  measures  to  cut 
down  overhead  and  operating  costs." 

Among  Italy's  government-con- 
trolled IRI  Group  firms  that  have  suc- 
cessfully overcome  phases  of  ex- 
treme financial  difficulty,  Alitalia  is 
probably  the  most  outstanding  exam- 
ple. The  Italian  national  flag  carrier  ac- 
tually closed  its  books  in  1981  and 
1982  without  a  loss,  something  which  is 
rare  if  not  unique  in  the  current  trou- 
bled panorama  of  the  international  air- 
line business.  Alitalia's  financial 
numbers  have  been  put  back  into  shape 
by  company  President  Umberto  Nor- 
dio  through  an  attentive  policy  of  cut- 
ting down  waste  (the  number  of  pas- 
sengers per  mile  carried  by  Alitalia  air- 
craft has  risen  sharply),  boosting 
efficiency  in  service  (the  Italian  flag  car- 
rier is  now  way  up  on  top  of  the  list  in 
regard  to  punctual  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures) and  finally  by  a  major  effort  to 
update  and  modernize  its  fleet  or  air- 
craft. 

Alitalia  just  recently  put  in  a  billion 
dollar  order  for  30  new  Douglas  'Series 
80'  DC-9s,  which  will  gradually  re- 
place its  present  fleet  of  Boeing  727s 
and  'Series  50'  DC-9s,  which  McDon- 
nell Douglas  has  agreed  to  take  back 
"used"  and  at  "an  adequate  dis- 
count" on  the  price  tag  of  the  new  Alita- 
lia purchase  order.  In  direct  relation- 
ship with  its  plans  to  update  its  fleet  of 
aircraft,  a  program  which  Alitalia  of- 
ficials say  will  enable  the  carrier  to  fur- 


ther reduce  overhead  and  operating 
costs,  Alitalia  will  boost  its  capital  from 
220  billion  to  500  billion  lire. 

Alitalia,  therefore,  will  soon  be- 
come a  shining  light,  an  example  of 
how  to  do  things  right  for  those  115 
IATA  airline  companies  who  day  after 
day  seem  to  be  dealing  with  growing 
financial  crises. 

Talking  about  Alitalia  inevitably 
leads  to  talking  about  an  industry 
which  is  still  Italy's  number  one  mon- 
ey-maker: tourism.  "The  year  1983," 
says  Italian  Tourism  Minister  Lelio 
Lagorio,  "was  not  a  Caporetto  for  Ital- 
ian tourism.  On  the  contrary,  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  for  the  year  in  this 
area  should  show  a  surplus  of  about 
10,000  billion  lire,  a  figure  which  must 
be  added  to  the  9,000  billion  lire  sur- 
plus chalked  up  in  1982,  a  year  that  was 
considered  to  be  exceptionally  good. 
Foreign  currency  inflow  is  up  by  24%, 
though  the  outflow  of  currency  is  also 
on  the  rise  as  Italians  continue  to  vaca- 
tion abroad."  The  financial  experts 
state  that  the  added  value  represented 
by  tourism  is  equal  to  3%  of  the  coun- 
try's GNP. 

But  is  all  that  glitters  gold  in  Italian 
tourism?  If  we  take  a  close  look  at  the 
summer  season,  it  soon  becomes  ob- 
vious that  while  arrivals  of  foreign  tour- 
ists by  air  are  on  a  constant  increase 
(up  14.5%)  compared  with  last  year,  the 
hotel  trade  is  bemoaning  a  drop  in 
overnight  stays,  a  phenomenon  which 
most  experts  find  difficult  to  explain. 

What  is  actually  happening  is  that 
Italy  is  suffering  from  the  overall  drop 
in  consumer  spending  throughout 
Europe,  despite  the  favorable  exchange 
rates  offered  foreign  visitors  due  to 
the  devaluation  of  Italian  currency  in 
respect  to  most  European  currencies. 
The  trend  to  careful  spending,  particu- 
larly on  trips,  has  proved  stronger 
than  favorable  foreign  exchange  rates. 

The  fact  is  that  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  Italian  tourism  is  on  the  decline 
for  various  reasons.  The  factors 
working  against  the  marketing  of  "Ital- 
ian sunshine"  are  many.  One  of  the 
most  important,  however,  was  demon- 
strated by  the  recent  study  of  com- 
parative consumer  prices  in  Europe 
published  by  the  Bank  of  Italy.  The 
relationship  of  Italian  consumer  prices 
to  their  "weighted  average"  counter- 
parts in  OCSE  countries  indicated  that 
while  Italy's  ability  to  compete 
pricewise  was  on  the  upswing  through 
1978,  it  has  been  on  a  slow  but  steady 
decline  since  then,  which  includes 
1983. 


What  separates 
our  Business  Class  from  others? 


MOST  OTHER  CARRIERS 
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BUSINESS  CLASS  ALITALIA 

Other  airlines  flying  to  Italy  seat  you  six  across  in  Business  Class.  Or  even  eight 
Alitalia's  747  service  we  seat  you  four  across.  Two  wide  seats  on  one  side  of  the  pi; 
and  two  on  the  other.  With  a  huge  aisle  in  between.  So  there's  plenty  of  room  to  sts 
in,  walk  in  or  just  stretch  your  legs  in.  You'll  need  it  after  we  wine  and  dine  you.  If 
flying  feast  starting  with  cocktails  and  continuing  through  a  superb  Italian  meal.  P 
there's  equally  superb  shopping  from  the  Alitalia  Boutique,  featuring  the  best  of  Ital 
fashion:  Battistoni,  Ferragamo,  Gianni  Versace,  Trussardi,  Valentino  and  more.  But ) 
don't  have  to  wait  till  you're  on  board  to  experience  our  Business  Class  service 
It  starts  with  a  separate  check-in  and  an  exclusive  waiting  lounge.  And  it  contini 


:er  you  land,  with  special  privileges  and  prices  when  you  reserve  a  Hertz  car  or  a  room 
a  Jolly  or  Ciga  Hotel.  So  next  time  you  fly  to  Italy,  make  sure  you  fly  with  us.  M!k  1 1  1 1  M 

icause  at  Alitalia,  more  than  any  other  airline,  Business  comes  first  WMm  1 1  WC1  111 


Technology 


Holography  is  no  longer  a  mere  curiosity 
of  science  but  an  increasingly  valuable 
tool  for  industry. 


Whole  messages 


By  Martin  Love 


Everyone  knows  a  Volkswagen 
is  not  a  Mercedes.  But  back 
when  Volkswagen  was  engi- 
neering the  Rabbit,  the  company  used 
an  ingenious  method  to  give  it  some 
Mercedes-like  class.  The  key  was  ho- 


lography, which  VW  engineers  em- 
ployed to  see  exactly  how  the  mounts 
holding  the  transmission  to  the  chas- 
vibrated.  The  knowledge  they 


sis 


gleaned  from  their  holograms  helped 
the   engineers  design  one  of  the 
smoothest  rides  in  an  economy  car. 
The    VW    Rabbit    campaign,  of 


etson  of  United  Technologies 
Theu  simply  don't  know  what's  next 


Edited  by  Stephen  Kindel 

course,  may  be  a  little  off  the  beaten 
track.  But  it's  not  a  bad  example  of 
how  far  the  technology  of  holography 
has  come  since  its  principles  were 
first  described  in  1948  by  future  No- 
bel Prize  laureate  Dr.  Dennis  Gabor. 
Holography — Gabor  coined  the  name 
from  two  Greek  words  meaning 
"whole  message" — is  similar  to  pho- 
tography, but  an  ordinary  photograph- 
ic plate  can  only  record  patterns  of 
light  and  dark.  In  holography,  the 
plate  reproduces  a  three-dimensional 
image  of  the  original  object  when  illu- 
minated by  coherent  light,  usually  a 
laser  beam.  It  contains  far  more  infor- 
mation than  an  ordinary  photograph. 
"Whole  messages"  means  exactly 
that;  a  hologram  can  tell  you  worlds 
about  an  object  that  an  ordinary  pic- 
ture cannot. 
One  scientist  who  has  done  much 
to  make  use  of  the  informa- 
tion unlocked  by  holography 
is  Karl  A.  Stetson,  46,  now  aj: 
United  Technologies'  re- 
search center  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  In  1964  Stetson  and 
fellow  physicist  Robert 
Powell,  working  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  discov- 
ered holographic  interferom- 
etry.  Their  work  led  to  tech- 
niques, many  developed  by 
Stetson  himself,  enabling  ho- 
lography to  be  used  for  indus- 
trial testing. 

When  Stetson  and  Powell 
began  working  in  hologra- 
phy, it  wasn't  with  the  intent 
of  developing  interferomet- 
ric  techniques.  They  were 
trying  to  solve  a  puzzle:  In 
early  holograms  the  best  im- 
ages seemed  an  accident.  Fel- 
low scientists  could  not  du- 
plicate their  best  hologram, 
even  when  following  the 
same  procedures  and  using 
the  same  equipment.  A  ma- 
jor reason,  as  Stetson  and 
Powell  discovered,  was  vi- 
bration along  the  platform  on 
which  the  holograms  were 
made. 

"Along  the  way,  though," 
says  Stetson,  "we  found 
strange  things,  which  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  there 
was  something  extraordinary 
about  the  reconstruction  of  a 
hologram.  In  the  reconstruc- 
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Announcing 
a  totally  new 
way  to  make 
computers 
personal. 


Announcing 

THE  TOUCHSCREEN 
PERSONAL  COMPUTER 

The  Hewlett-Packard  150 


Touchscreen  makes  the  HP  150  the  easiest-to-learn. 
easiest-to-use  Touch.  It  makes  sense.  To  operate  a  personal  computer  by 
personal  simply  touching  the  screen.  Whether  you're  finding  an 
computer,  address  with  Personal  Card  File  or  making  a  phone  calif 
our  new  Touchscreen  Personal  Computer  will  respond  to 
your  touch.  No  complicated  commands.  No  mouse.  Just 
your  finger. 

Touch  the  screen  and  edit. 

To  delete  a  line,  edit  a  sentence  or  to  move  a  paragraph 
just  touch  the  screen.  Actually  touch  the  words  that  you 
want  changed.  Then  execute  your  commands  by  simply 
touching  one  of  the  touch -activated  labels  on  the  screen. 
The  labels  change  as  you  go  along  and  they  are  always 
there  to  help  you,  every  step  of  the  way.  WordStar®  word 
processing  has  never  been  easier  to  use. 


Touch  the  screen  and  explore. 

To  change  a  worksheet,  you  literally  touch  the  number  on 
the  screen  or  one  of  the  labels  appearing  on  the  screen.  An< 
that  makes  VisiCalc®  even  easier  to  use.  Then  use  the 
keyboard  for  keying-in  numbers.  All  kinds  of  financial 
"what-if "  problems  have  never  been  easier  or  quicker  to  solve 


Touch  the  screen  and  see. 


HP  150  at  a  Glance. 


User  Memory: 
Operating  System: 
Microprocessor: 
Permanent  Memory 
Diagnostics: 
Display  Screen: 


Keyboard: 


Compact  Size: 
Communications: 


Peripherals: 


256K-640K  bytes 
MS-DOS  2.0 
16  bit.  8088.  8Mhz 
(ROMU60K  bytes 
Power-on  self  testing 
Touch-activated,  green  phosphor 
80  characters  x  27  lines 
9x14  character  matrix 
Upper  and  lower  case 
Simultaneous  text  and  graphics 

capability 
390v  x  512h  graphics  resolution 
1 024  characters  and  symbols  in  ROM 
107  keys,  8-ft.  cord  attaches  to 
system  unit,  10-key  numeric  pad. 
12  function  keys  (8  screen  labeled) 
2.1  sq.  ft.  desk  space 
2  RS-232  ports  (Built-in) 
HP-  IB  (IEEE -488)  (Built-in) 
IBM  3278  (SDLC.  BSC),  early  1984 
Up  to  19,200  bits  per  second 
Choice  of  printers  (including 
optional  internal  printer),  plotters, 
3.5"  and  5>A"  floppy  drives  (264  KB 
formatted).  Winchester  hard  discs 
(5  and  15  MB) 


With  HP  Graphics,  the  Touchscreen  Personal  Computer 
converts  your  numbers  to  graphs  when  you  simply  touch 
the  screen.  And  with  the  optional  internal  printer,  you  can 
print  copies  of  all  your  work.  All  this  and  more  when 
you  touch  the  high-resolution  screen.  A  screen  designed  to 
be  easy  on  the  eyes. 


We're  going  to  change  the  way  you  think 

about  personal  To  try  your  hand  at  the  Touchscreen  Personal  Computer 
computers,  get  in  touch  with  your  Hewlett-Packard  dealer.  Call^ 
(800)  FOR-HPPC.  With  an  HP  150,  you  might 
get  in  touch  with  a  whole  new  you. 


Setting  you  free.' 

Hewlett-Packard  Personal  Computers 


ith  modem  at  extra  cost. 
rdStar  is  a  registered  trademark  of  MicroPro. 
isiCalc  is  a  registered  trademark  of  VisiCorp. 
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tion  process  there  could  be  interfer- 
ence in  the  light  where  there  had  been 
none  before.  We  concluded  that  we 
should  be  able  to  make  a  double  expo- 
sure hologram,  after  making  a  slight 
twist  to  the  object,  and  see  interfer- 
ence bands  where  before  there  had 
been  none." 

Which  is  to  say  that  Stetson's  re- 
search today  allows  scientists  to  take 
an  object,  put  a  force  or  load  or  stress 
on  it  similar  to  one  that  would  be 
present  in  the  object's  normal  use  and 
see  how  it  has  been  altered.  Says  Stet- 
son: "Suddenly,  diffusely  reflecting 
objects — say  a  turbine  blade  of  a  jet 
engine — that  could  not  possibly  be 
evaluated  by  interferometry  before 
could  now  be  evaluated.  Holographic 
techniques  could  be  applied  to  the 
evaluation  of  subtle  deformations  in 
real-life  objects,  a  task  that  was  un- 
thinkable before  1964." 

The  capability  of  comparing  an  ob- 
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ject  with  itself  at  some  subsequent 
time,  which  is  what  holographic  in- 
terferometry is  all  about,  has  obvious 
benefits.  United  Technologies,  for  ex- 
ample, tests  the  integrity  of  bonds 
inside  the  turbine  sections  of  jet  en- 
gines. Says  Stetson:  "The  edges  of  tur- 
bine blades  have  to  turn  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  insides  of  their  casings; 
otherwise  the  engine  would  lose  pow- 
er. A  layer  of  soft,  abradable  metal  is 
usually  bonded  to  the  inside  of  the 
casings,  and,  as  the  blades  turn,  it 
wears  away  slightly,  creating  the  clos- 
est possible  gap.  But  if  the  soft  metal 
happens  to  tear  away  from  the  casing, 
it  could  damage  the  engine." 
The  aim  is,  of  course,  to  prevent 


Getting  the  whole  message 


A  hologram  is  created  by  splitting  a  laser  beam  in  two.  One  part  reflects  light 
from  an  object  to  a  photographic  plate;  the  other  part,  the  "reference  beam," 
is  aimed  directly  at  the  plate.  The  hologram  records  the  interference  pattern 
created  when  the  beams  meet  and  an  image  is  produced. 


that  happening  in  flight.  So  holo- 
grams are  made  while  the  casing  is 
vibrated  at  a  high  frequency.  That 
area  of  soft  metal  not  well  bonded  to 
the  casing  shows  up  as  dark  patches 
on  the  hologram,  thus  providing  a 
way  to  test  a  bond  without  actually 
destroying  it. 

Now,  holographic  techniques  are 
used  for  nondestructive  testing  of  the 
honeycomb  core  found  in  aircraft 
wings,  as  well  as  rocket  cases,  cylin- 
drical bores  and  aircraft  and  auto- 
mobile tires.  The  system  is  so  effec- 
tive that  engineers  can  detect  areas  of 
separation  between  the  honeycomb 
core  and  the  outer  skin  of  the  wing. 
Internal  defects  in  tread,  ply  and  liner 
separations  in  automobile  and  aircraft 
tires  can  also  be  found. 

Stetson  is  now  employing  the  laser 
technology  used  in  holography  to  de- 
velop another  application  he  calls 
speckle  photography.  In  photograph- 
ing an  object  illuminated  by  laser 
light,  interference  occurs  in  the 
light  as  it  passes  through  an  aper- 
ture and  causes  the  light,  where  it 
is  cast  onto  the  object,  to  look 
speckled  by  dark  spots.  Scientists 
can  measure  strain  by  comparing 
specklegrams  that  show  changes 
in  the  dimensions  of  speckle  pat- 
terns before  and  after  strain  is 
applied.  Like  fingerprints,  the 
characteristics  of  a  speckle  pat- 
tern are  unique  to  any  given  area 
of  the  surface  being  examined. 
Using  Stetson's  technique,  engi- 
neers can  measure  strain  on  jet 
engine  combustors  operating  at 
temperatures  up  to  1,600  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The  industrial  potential  of  ho- 
lography, once  merely  a  curios- 
ity, is  far  from  exhausted.  "Ho- 
lography started  as  simply  a  way 
to  make  three-dimensional  im- 
ages," says  Elias  Snitzer,  another 
United  Technologies  researcher. 
"Then  it  gave  us  a  way  to  com- 
pare an  object  with  itself  at  a  sub- 
sequent time  and,  lately,  a  way  to 
measure  strain.  We  simply  don't 
know  what's  next."  ■ 


Shark  repellent 

In  all  of  the  seven  seas — never 
mind  that  movie — only  about 
100  instances  of  a  shark's  attack- 
ing a  human  are  reported  in  a 
year.  That's  a  low  number  for  a 
creature  of  such  violent  reputa- 
tion. But  sensitive  oceanographic 
equipment?  That's  something 
else.  Sharks  love  the  stuff,  espe- 
cially the  electronic  gear  the 
Navy  holds  vital  to  national  secu- 
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More  whirls  per  bird. 

I  Helicopter  blades  are  now  made  with 
,1  a  3M  "Scotchply"  composite  of  glass  and 

f  resin  that's  over  twice  as  strong  as  steel. 

\  They  deliver  two-to-three  times  the 

i  service  life  of  metal  blades,  lower  down- 
:i  I  time  and  replacement  costs. 

'  "Scotchply"  composite  is  light,  two-thirds 
*  the  weight  of  aluminum  so  it  helps 
;  helicopters  fly  higher,  faster  and  carry  a 
i  bigger  payload. 

lOur  "Scotchply"  material  took  wing  in 
I  the  late  1950s  at  the  request  of  an  aircraft 


manufacturer.  Now  this  material 
strengthens  and  takes  pounds  off  all  types 
of  transport,  race  cars  to  water  skis. 

Hearing  what  people  need  has  helped 
3M  pioneer  over  900  products  for  the 
transportation  industry.  We  make  every- 
thing from  decorative  trim  for  cars  and 
trucks  to  rust  fighters  and  flexible  bonds 
that  hold  tighter  than  welds. 


3M  hears  you... 


I  For  your  free  brochure  on  3M's 

I  transportation  products  and  all  other  3M 

products,  write:  Dept.  02021 2/3M, 
|  PO.  Box  22002,  Robbinsdale,  MN  55422. 

j  Name  

|  Address  

j  City  State  Zip  

jjDr  call  toll-free:  1-800-336-4327. 

©1983, 31V 
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rity.  "A  couple  of  bites  a  year  could 
cost  a  million  dollars  or  more,"  says 
Dr.  Samuel  Gruber  of  the  University 
of  Miami,  who  heads  one  of  three 
teams  working  on  the  problem. 

Why  the  taste  for  hardware?  It's  not 
a  question  of  nutrition,  clearly. 
Sharks  don't  often  swallow  the  sonar 
buoys  and  such  that  they  attack.  Nor 
is  their  petulance  caused  by  teething 
pain,  though  sharks  continually  pro- 
duce new  teeth  and  shed  old  ones. 
Rather,  according  to  Dr.  Gruber, 
sharks  bite  equipment  be- 
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Their  teeth  are  one  of  the  hardest  bio- 
logical materials  known.  But  scien- 
tists think  they  can  discourage 
sharks'  taste  for  electronic  delicacies. 
Gruber  and  his  staff  are  studying  a 
Red  Sea  flatfish  called  Moses  sole, 
which  secretes  a  toxin  that  seems  to 
repel  sharks  naturally.  To  their  sur- 
prise, they  have  found  the  fish's  secret 


cause  of  their  unique  ability  to  sense 
electrical  impulses.  After  all,  he 
notes,  sharks  can  detect  even  the  faint 
electrical  emanations  from  a  flounder 
buried  in  the  sand.  "They  must  think 
the  instruments  are  prey,"  says 
Gruber. 

Until  recently,  given  their  evolu- 
tionary success,  sharks  seem  to  have 
had  most  things  their  own  way.  Un- 
like other  fish,  sharks  assumed  their 
basic  form  350  million  years  ago. 


weapon  is  a  surfactant,  or  detergent, 
similar  to  ones  used  in  ordinary  sham- 
poo. If  all  goes  well,  tests  will  produce 
a  compound  usable  on  both  people 
and  equipment  that  will  discourage 
sharks  from  taking  that  first  bite. 

That  would  be  a  relief  not  only  to 
the  U.S.  Navy,  which  is  providing 
some  of  the  funding,  but  also  to  mil- 
lions of  beachgoers  still  wondering 
whether  it  is  now  safe  to  go  back  in 
the  water. — Laura  Saunders 


Waste  un  management 

For  all  the  talk  about  cleaning  up  ter  the  agency's  Superfund 
toxic  waste,  something  like  98% 


of  it  is  still  being  dumped  or  buried.  It 
should  be  simple  enough  to  find  a 
better  solution  and  cash  in  on  what 
ought  to  be  a  huge  business  opportu- 
nity. But  in  waste  management,  the 
solutions  are  as  complex  as  the 
chemicals  meant  to  be  cleaned  up. 

The  biggest  impediment  to  a  tech- 
nological solution,  many  companies 
feel,  is  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Its  bureaucracy  is  so 
labyrinthine  and  the  rules  to  adminis- 


a  $770 

million  kitty  designated  specifically 
for  toxic  waste  cleanups — are  so  en- 
tangled, that  money  for  testing  prom- 
ising new  technologies  is  rarely  made 
available  to  outsiders,  or  even  to  those 
inside  the  agency. 

That  has  hurt  companies  like  Lopat 
Enterprises,  Inc.  This  tiny  Asbury 
Park,  N.f.  firm  last  year  developed  a 
product  called  K-20,  which  coats,  and 
thereby  renders  harmless,  polychlori- 
nated  biphenyls  (PCBs),  the  deadly 
substance  once  used  in  all  electrical 


transformers.  Unlike  incineration, 
which  treats  PCBs  collected  for  dis- 
posal, K-20  can  treat  them  in  situ,  so 
that  buildings  whose  walls  and  ceil- 
ings were  contaminated  by  PCBs  dur- 
ing transformer  fires  no  longer  have  to 
be  closed  down.  Used  commercially 
for  the  first  time  in  October,  K-20 
reduced  PCB  contamination  at  a  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric  site  in  California, 
from  60  parts  per  million  to  0.1  parts 
per  million  in  five  days,  according  to 
Lopat  President  Louis  Flax. 

Sounds  great.  The  problem  is,  many 
companies  that  might  be  inclined  to 
try  a  new  technique  first  want  the 
EPA's  blessing  before  they  get  in- 
volved. In  the  case  of  K-20,  the  EPA 
has  given  no  indication  that  it  will  get 
involved.  The  EPA  says  it  has  a  solu- 
tion for  bulk  PCBs:  incineration.  But 
the  agency  adds  that  it's  not  in  the 
business  of  approving,  much  less  fa- 
voring, products  that  might  clean 
contaminated  buildings. 

Does  this  mean  that  K-20  is  a  prod- 
'/  uct  with  no  market?  Maybe  yes, 
maybe  no.  No  one  inside  or  outside 
the  EPA  seems  to  know.  "The  whole 
thing  is  a  bureaucratic  merry-go- 
round,"  says  Flax.  "My  brain  is 
scrambled  at  this  point." 

K-20  isn't  the  only  promising  pro- 
cess languishing  at  the  EPA's  door, 
says  Joel  Hirschhom  of  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. "The  EPA  doesn't  have  a  for- 
mal program,  if  any,  to  deal  with  situ- 
ations where  innovative  technology 
comes  along,"  he  says.  "It  is  holding 
back  their  commercialization." 

If  industry  refuses  to  act  without 
approval,  should  the  EPA  get  into  the 
testing  business?  The  Reagan  Admin- 
istration thinks  not,  preferring  to  let 
the  market  work  out  its  own  prob- 
lems. But  where  legal  liability  rears 
its  ugly  head,  the  market  is  often  con- 
strained. Nobody  exposes  himself  to 
the  risk  of  expensive  litigation  when 
there  are  cheaper  solutions  available. 
That  is  one  reason  most  waste  is  still 
treated  in  the  time-honored  method: 
landfill. 

Government  has  been  around  this 
block  before.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, similar  concerns  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Food  &  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. While  it  performs  al- 
most no  tests  of  new  products  and 
technologies  on  its  own,  the  FDA  re- 
views the  experimental  data  that  sup- 
port those  claims.  The  process  has 
proved  remarkably  effective  in  deli- 
vering consistently  high-quality 
medicines  and  pure  food  to  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Then  there  is  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  model.  Their  own  labora- 
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What  makes  your  employees  exceptional 
is  what  makes  our  employees  exceptional. 


They  begin  with  the  best  education. 

Take  Chung-Hyun  Nam,  Vice  President  of  Daewoo 
Engineering.  He  has  a  Ph.D.  in  Civil  Engineering  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

And  Young-Kook  Kang,  Managing  Director  of 
Daewoo  Heavy  Industries.  He  has  a  Ph.D.  in  Electrical 
Engineering  from  Columbia  University. 

And  Keh-Sik  Min,  Managing  Director  of  Daewoo 
Shipbuilding,  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  Naval  Architecture  and 
Marine  Engineering  at  MIT. 

The  list  continues.  It's  one  reason  Daewoo  continues 
to  grow.  There  are  70,000  good  people  at  Daewoo.  Get  to 
know  a  few,  and  you  could  discover  what  a  lot  of  American 
companies  have  already. 

Daewoo  International  (America)  Corp.  (212)  909-8200 


tories  test  products  and  processes  for 
other  federal  agencies,  and  set  stan- 
dards for  performance  in  such  areas  as 
fire  safety  and  use  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials in  the  work  place.  Either  model 
should  allow  the  EPA  to  perform  an 
effective  role  in  ensuring  that  the  best 
technologies  are  made  available. 

Although  the  EPA  has  continued  to 
duck  any  role  in  promoting  technolo- 

The  wasteland 
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EPA  and  industry  laxity  to  date,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  industry's  hand 
will  be  forced  sometime  in  the  late 
1980s.  Congress,  apparently  skeptical 


There  are  more  than  540  hazardous  waste  sites  in  t 
U.S.  on  the  EPA  Superfund  priority  cleanup  list.  Ult 
mately,  that  number  is  expected  to  rise  to  22,000. 


lice:  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

gy,  it  may  soon  have  no  choice.  A 
revised  version  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation &  Recovery  Act  of  1976 
(RCRA)  has  passed  in  the  House;  Sen- 
ate action  will  have  to  wait  until  next 
year.  If  it  passes — the  betting  now  is 
that  it  will — a  twist  of  logic  embedded 
in  the  legislation  should  force  a  great- 
er use  of  technology:  The  bill  pending 
gives  companies  that  claim  no  alter- 
native up  to  54  months  to  come  up 
with  nondumping  solutions  for  their 
most  toxic  wastes.  If  they  don't,  the 
EPA  must  mandate  a  high-technology 
solution,  irrespective  of  cost.  Given 


of  the  EPA's  willingness  to  get 
tough,  chose  to  substitute  time  for 
action.  A  provision  that  would  have 
forced  the  EPA  to  make  companies 
use,  within  two  years,  the  best  avail- 
able technology  for  their  cleanups 
was  written  out  of  the  bill.  "After 
all,"  says  Christopher  Harris,  counsel 
to  the  House  commerce,  transporta- 
tion and  tourism  subcommittee, 
which  helped  shape  the  RCRA  re- 
write, "the  last  time  the  EPA  tried  to 
make  rules  in  this  area,  it  took  them 
five  years,  and  look  where  they 
got." — Alyssa  A.  Lappen 


Tattletale  tags 


Santa  Claus  is  not  the  only  one 
coming  to  town.  So  are  the  shop- 
lifters. The  weeks  between  Thanks- 
giving and  Dec.  24  account  for  not 
only  27%  of  the  year's  retail  sales  but 
also  15%  to  20%  of  all  shoplifting. 
Shoplifting  (euphemistically  account- 
ed for  as  part  of  "inventory  shrink- 
age") add  up  to  an  estimated  $7  billion 
to  $9  billion  a  year  in  losses  nation- 
wide. That  means  thieves  probably 
get  away  with  $1.5  billion  worth  of 
merchandise  during  the  Christmas 
shopping  season  alone. 

Technology's  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem is  "electronic  article  surveil- 
lance," or  EAS.  Instead  of  spying  on 
the  customers,  retailers  now  increas- 
ingly spy  on  their  merchandise  with 


price  tags  sensitive  to  electromagnet- 
ic, radio  or  microwave  frequencies. 
The  tag  is  removed  from  merchandise 
at  the  cash  register,  and  receivers  are 
installed  at  exits  to  set  off  a  piercing 
alarm  if  one  passes  through. 

Sensitized  tags  have  been  on  the 
market  since  Arthur  Minasy,  chair- 
man of  Knogo  Corp.,  sold  the  first 
radio-frequency  tag,  developed  in  his 
garage,  in  1966.  Minasy 's  garage  is 
now  used  to  house  his  Rolls-Royce, 
but  control  of  the  EAS  market  has 
passed  from  Knogo  to  Sensormatic 
Electronics  Corp.,  the  clear  leader  of 
the  three  major  antitheft  device  com- 
panies. Sensormatic  has  about  70%  of 
the  world  market,  compared  with 
about  20%  for  Knogo  and  10%  for 


Checkpoint  Systems,  Inc. 

The  potential  market  for  these  tags 
is  huge — probably  35%  of  the  U.S. 
retail  industry  could  employ  EAS,  ac- 
cording to  industry  experts.  But,  so 
far,  less  than  5%  of  the  stores  that 
could  use  them,  do.  The  reason:  EAS 
is  expensive— from  $2,000  to  $7,500 
per  system,  and  a  large  store  may  have 
hundreds  of  systems  for  exits,  escala- 
tors and  departments.  The  tags  them- 
selves cost  $1  apiece.  The  result  is 
that  EAS  is  mainly  used  by  larger 
clothing  stores,  where  shoplifting  is 
endemic.  For  those  stores  it  might  be 
well  worth  it:  Experts  estimate  that 
EAS  has  eliminated  from  50%  to 
80%  of  all  shoplifting. 

Tracking  merchandise  in- 
stead of  people  makes  sense 
from  a  legal  as  well  as  a 
technological  standpoint. 
The  objective  is  deter- 
rence. "Catching  a 
shoplifter  is  just  about 
the  worst  thing  you 
can  do,"  says  CM. 
Harbin,  executive  vice 
president  of  Sensorma- 
tic. "You  incur  litiga- 
;  tion  costs,  loss  of  se- 
curity personnel  work 
time,  loss  of  merchandise  while 
it's  held  in  evidence  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  countersuit  if  you  don't  get  a 
conviction." 

So  widespread  is  shoplifting  that 
Peter  Berlin,  who  publishes  a 
monthly  newsletter  for  Price  Water- 
house  on  inventory  shrinkage,  says 
that  the  average  shoplifter  is  also 
the  average  customer.  Only  10%  of 
all  shoplifters  are  professionals.  Oth- 
ers steal  infrequently,  on  the  basis 
of  what  Berlin  and  other  industry 
experts  call  a  "mental  triangle" — op- 
portunity, motivation  and  a  pre- 
sumed low  risk  of  getting  caught.  If 
retailers  can  knock  out  one  of  those 
three  sides,  they  can  reduce  shoplift- 
ing without  the  attendant  headaches 
of  arrests  and  prosecutions. 

Do  EAS  systems  replace  security 
guards?  No,  says  Harbin:  "Machines 
should  watch  people.  People  should 
watch  machines."  Any  retailer  will 
tell  you,  Berlin  adds/that  he  fears  the 
dishonest  employee  as  much  as  the 
dishonest  customer.  By  installing 
EAS,  security  personnel  can  be  freed 
to  deal  with  employee  theft,  which 
accounts  for  anywhere  from  30%  to 
60%  of  all  inventory  shrinkage. 

Most  sensitized  price  tags  are  called 
"hard  tags"  because  they  have  to  be 
made  out  of  plastic.  Now  a  soft  tag 
has  been  developed  for  items  that 
can't  be  penetrated  by  the  pin  neces- 
sary to  attach  a  hard  tag,  like  records 
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and  most  food  items.  The  soft  tags, 
thin  strips  of  metal  or  tape  backed  by 
adhesive,  are  intended  to  extend  the 
market  to  supermarkets,  hardware 
stores  and,  especially,  drugstores. 
These  kinds  of  stores  account  for  the 
65%  of  the  retail  market  where  hard 
tags  aren't  practical. 

At  present,  soft  tags  cost  between  2 
cents  and  5  cents  apiece.  Industry  ex- 
perts estimate  they  would  have  to 
come  down  to  less  than  a  penny  each 
to  penetrate  more  than  50%  of  the 
market.  Gray  Glass,  an  analyst  at  Kid- 
der, Peabody,  believes  that  only  30% 
to  35%  of  that  market  will  use  soft 
tags  for  the  moment,  and  supermar- 
kets may  use  them  only  on  meat  and 
expensive  health  and  beauty  goods. 
Moreover,  only  Knogo  can  currently 
deactivate  soft  tags'  sensing  mecha- 
nism. If  a  customer  goes  into  other 
stores  that  use  soft-tag  alarm  systems 
while  carrying  a  still-active  soft  tag,  it 
will  trigger  an  alarm. 

Is  all  this  technology  the  answer? 
What  about  trust  in  thy  fellow  man? 
John  Donne  didn't  have  store  security 
in  mind  when  he  raised  the  question, 
but  when  the  average  shoplifter  is 
likely  to  be  your  neighbor,  perhaps  it's 
best  not  to  ask  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls. — Francesca  Lunzer 


Knife  in  the  water 

TT  sing  water  as  a  knife  isn't  exactly 
W  new  technology:  Gold  miners 
used  high-pressure  streams  of  water 
to  cut  through  ore-bearing  rock 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  But 
doing  the  same  on  an  industrial  scale 
where  precision  is  called  for  is  an- 
other matter. 

That  trick  is  the  specialty  of  Flow 
Systems,  Inc.,  of  Kent,  Wash.  Flow 
has  developed  a  process  to  force  a 


Technology 


stream  of  water  through  a  sapphire 
nozzle  typically  0.005  of  an  inch  thick 
(about  the  diameter  of  a  human  hair) 
at  pressures  reaching  55,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  and  at  speeds  up  to 
three  times  that  of  sound.  The  result 
is  a  jet  that  cleanly  cuts  through  print- 
ed circuit  boards,  frozen  pizza,  paper 
diapers  and,  with  the  addition  of  abra- 
sive grit,  cuts  through  metals  like  a 
hot  knife  through  butter. 

Flow  had  plenty  of  problems  trans- 
lating theory  into  reality.  Its  original 
Waternife  system,  says  Flow  Presi- 
dent Henry  Massenburg,  48,  lasted 
only  about  40  hours  before  needing 
maintenance.  The  control  mecha- 
nism that  guided  the  stream  of  water 
along  its  cutting  path  was  bulky  and 
expensive.  For  all  that  it  could  cut, 


moreover,  the  Waternife  couldn't 
make  a  dent  in  metallic  materials. 

First,  the  company  concentrated  on 
increasing  the  reliability  of  the  pump 
and  nozzle:  The  Waternife  can  now 
operate  for  500  hours  before  needing 
an  overhaul.  Equally  important,  Mas- 
senburg began  widening  his  market- 
ing horizons,  particularly  overseas. 

Flow  has  sold  more  than  400  Water- 
nife systems,  for  anywhere  from 
$50,000  to  $700,000,  in  the  U.S.  and 
28  other  countries.  In  fact,  exports 
now  account  for  nearly  40%  of  sales, 
which  are  primarily  to  aerospace, 
building   products   and  electronics 


companies.  Massenburg  thinks  Euro- 
pean companies  are  more  ready  to  try 
an  emerging  technology:  "Our  first 
system  in  a  new  industry  typically 
goes  overseas,"  he  says. 

Flow's  system  usually  costs  more 
than  mechanical  cutting  devices. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. -based  Paper  Convert- 
ing Machine  Co.,  for  example,  builds 
Flow's  Waternife  into  a  manufactur- 
ing system  which  Kimberly-Clark 
uses  to  produce  Huggies  disposable 
diapers.  "The  rotary  die  system  we 
used  before  was  slow,  wore  out  quick- 
ly and  was  difficult  to  resharpen  and 
recast,"  says  Frederick  Baer,  vice 
president  for  operations  at  Paper  Con- 
verting. "We  tried  lasers  and  they 
were  slow.  Flow  has  the  best  technol- 
ogy for  doing  what  we  need."  (So  far, 
Flow  has  struck  out  on  market  leader 
Procter  &  Gamble,  makers  of  Luvs 
and  Charmin,  despite  ads  the  com- 
pany placed  in  Cincinnati  editions  of 
national  magazines  reading,  "P&G, 
the  cleanest  way  to  cut  a  diaper  can 


also  pamper  your  bottom  line.") 

Flow  was  founded  in  1974  as  a  divi- 
sion of  Flow  Industries,  Inc.,  a  re- 
search and  development  firm.  It  broke 
into  the  black  in  1979  and  is  now 
growing  fast — 32%  compounded  over 
the  past  five  years.  Fiscal  year  1983 
sales  were  $9.5  million  and  its  net 
income  was  a  record  $941,000,  and 
analyst  Michael  Monahan  of  Minne- 
apolis-based Dain  Bosworth,  Inc.  ex- 
pects the  company's  net  to  rise  to  over 
$1.5  million  next  year  and  continue 
compounding  at  30%  to  35%  over  the 
next  several  years. — John  Heins 


A  Flow  Systems  Waternife  slices  through  a  computer  circuit  board 
Faster  than  lasers,  tougher  than  die-cutting. 
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When  the  petroleum  industry  takes  o 
the  Arctic,  Daewoo  breaks  the  ice. 

When  ARCO,  operator  of  the  eastern  half  of  Mask 
Prudhoe  Bay  field,  found  that  a  special  offshore  facility 
would  be  needed  to  increase  the  field  recovery,  it  was  ci 
cial  they  find  a  company  that  could  not  only  build  it  for 
them  — but  assure  delivery  by  August.  Any  later,  and  tr 
Bering  Strait  would  become  impassable  for  another  yea 
That's  when  ARCO  asked  Daewoo  to  build  them  a 
first-of-a-kind  Seawater  Treating  Plant.  And  it  was 

Daewoo's  S.J.  Lee,  project  director,  who 
made  sure  the  plant  was  completed  and  01 
its  way  on  time. 

S.  J.  Lee  is  just  one  example  of  the  e; 
ceptional  dedication  you'll  find  at  Daewc 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  we're  becoming  a  favorite 
teammate  of  businesses  around  the  world. 
Because  no  matter  what  field  you're  ifi,  good  people  ma 
good  partners. 

Daewoo  International  (America)  Corp.  (212)  909-8200 


BECAUSE  GOOD  PEOPLE  MAKE  GOOD  PARTNER 


For  most  of  this  decade,  Parker  Pen  has 
been  paying  the  price  for  neglecting  its 
strength  and  failing  to  correct  its  weakness. 


Menpower  versus 
penpower 


By  Laura  R.  Walbert 


CONVENTIONAL  WISDOM  SaVS  a 
new  CEO  should  take  about  a 
year  to  get  the  lay  of  the  land," 
says  James  Peterson,  56,  who  took 
over  as  chief  executive  of  Janesville, 
Wis.'  Parker  Pen  Co.  in  January  1982. 
"But  we  were  losing  money.  I  don't 
think  I'd  been  here  three  weeks  when 
we  started  making  changes." 

A  former  executive  vice  president 
at  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries  and  presi- 
dent of  Pillsbury,  Peterson  had  been 
called  in  after  the  abrupt  resignation 
of  E.  William  Swanson,  who  was 
groomed  for  the  chief  executive  spot 
by  Chairman  George  Parker,  grandson 
of  the  founder.  George  and  his 
cousin,  Daniel  Parker,  are  the 
firm's  leading  stockholders. 

Parker  had  problems,  all 
right.  In  its  Feb.  28,  1983  fiscal 
year— the  year  after  Peterson 
took  over — it  lost  $13.6  million 
on  sales  of  $635  million,  and 
that  was  after  a  60%  drop  in 
earnings  the  prior  year. 

Parker  is  not  just  the  world's 
most  widely  known  pen  com- 
pany anymore,  it's  also  propri- 
etor of  the  world's  largest  tem- 
porary help  service,  Manpower, 
Inc.  And  during  the  Seventies 
the  combination  looked  like  a 
winner.  Parker's  sales  and  earn- 
ings growth  averaged  more  than 
25%  annually.  But  in  the  1980s 
Parker  lost  its  momentum,  rev- 
enues began  to  sag  and  profits 
dried  up. 

The  problem,  as  Peterson 
quickly  realized,  wasn't  Man- 
power— a  bonanza  ever  since 
Parker  acquired  it  in  1976 — but 
the  pen  business.  From  the  time 
George  S.  Parker  introduced  the 
first  Parker  Pen  in  1888,  Parker 


had  always  been  able  to  sell  pricey 
pens  abroad,  especially  in  countries 
where  a  pen  is  a  badge  of  literacy.  But 
it  has  been  weak  in  the  U.S.  market 
(30%  of  the  world  market)  ever  since 
the  advent  of  the  ballpoint  in  the 
1940s.  Even  today  it  does  not  sell  a 
disposable  pen,  the  fastest-growing 
segment  of  the  $5  billion  world  pen 
market,  and  A.T.  Cross  (Forbes,  Dec. 
5)  now  controls  50%  of  the  over-$20 
pen  market  in  the  U.S.,  leaving  Parker 
with  less  than  15%. 

These  miscalculations  caught  up 
with  Parker  in  1981.  As  interest  rates 
reached  20%,  Parker's  small,  local 
distributors  couldn't  afford  large  in- 
ventories. And  with  more  than  80% 


Parker  Pen  CEO  James  Peterson 
Writing  with  black  ink  again. 


of  sales  abroad,  Parker's  pen  earnings 
went  to  pieces  as  the  dollar  strength- 
ened. In  1982  the  writing  group  lost 
$8  million  on  sales  of  $155  million. 
Says  one  employee,  "You  can  hide  a 
lot  of  sins  behind  a  weak  dollar." 

Parker  also  had  some  more  basic 
problems.  Its  main  plant  at  Janesville 
was  a  "classic  job  shop"  with  a  high 
break-even  point,  according  to  analyst 
Mark  Witmer  of  Minneapolis-based 
Dain  Bosworth.  Indifferent  to  econo- 
mies of  scale,  Parker  was  making  500 
styles  of  pens  and  pencils  at  1 8  plants. 

Moreover,  in  Japan,  says  Manville 
Smith,  president  of  Parker's  Writing 
Instrument  Group,  Parker's  competi- 
tors' research  departments  knew 
more  about  Parker  patents  than 
Smith  did.  "So  what  we  were  really 
competing  against,"  says  Smith,  "was 
our  own  R&D  department,  but  with  a 
heck  of  an  efficient  manufacturing 
operation  that  we  didn't  happen  to 
own.  We  had  to  leapfrog  them." 

So  Peterson  set  about  catching  up. 
He  cut  the  writing  instrument  work 
force  from  4,200  to  2,800,  spending  $9 
million  in  benefits  to  released  em- 
ployees. He's  now  spending  $9.5  mil- 
lion to  reequip  Parker's  30-year-old 
Janesville  factory,  where  Parker  will 
produce  to  preordered  sales.  Another 
$7.3  million  was  allotted  for  other 
manufacturing  and  distribution-relat- 
ed projects,  such  as  reducing  Parker's 
dozen  European  distribution  centers 
to  one  at  Parker's  English  factory.  Re- 
sult: The  group's  break-even  point  fell 
from  $192  million  to  $134  mil- 
lion in  17  months. 

Peterson  slashed  the  swollen 
product  line  from  500  items  to 
100.  Attacking  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  market,  he  introduced  a 
line  of  luxury  ($95  to  $2,500) 
pens  and  pencils  to  showcase 
Parker  quality,  and  rolled  out 
the  new  RB-1,  a  $3.49  roller  ball 
pen  that  uses  liquid  ink  instead 
of  the  usual  ink  paste,  to  help 
crack  the  U.S.  market.  It  has 
been  the  company's  most  suc- 
cessful new  product  ever. 

All  the  while,  Parker  had 
Manpower  to  fall  back  on. 
"Without  Manpower,  right  now 
Parker  would  be  one  hurting 
company,"  says  Witmer.  Ever 
since  Parker  acquired  80%  of 
Manpower's  stock  in  1976,  the 
Milwaukee-based  company  has 
been  run  by  Mitchell  From- 
stein.  The  folks  in  Janesville 
don't  second-guess  Fromstein 
very  often,  and  they've  had  no 
reason  to.  Through  February 
1983  the  $28  million  invest- 
ment had  returned  $  1 78  million 
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BOTTOM-LINE  TOUGH 


VITH  A  FLEET  OF  S-10 
rRUCKS  FORD  AND  DODGE 
ZAN'T 


fobody  beats  Chevy  in  offering  a  versatile 
ne  of  S-10-type  trucks.  Not  Ford.  Not  Dodge, 
jid  not  the  imports. 
!hevy  S-10  4x4  Blazer.  With  available 
ista-Trac  you  shift  from  freewheeling 
-wheel  drive  to  4-wheel-drive  High— and 
ack— at  any  speed.  2 WD  also  available, 
lore  good  news.  Lower  the  optional  rear 
3at  and  you've  got  a  longer  load  length 
lan  any  full-size  sport  utility  vehicle. 
Ihevy  S-10  Maxi-Cab.  Ford  and  Dodge 
on't  offer  anything  like  it.  And  when  you 
ompare  Maxi-Cab— properly  equipped 
ad  with  available  V6— to  Datsun  King 
lab's  available  towing  and  payload,  in-cab 


CHEVY  S-10  CHASSIS 


load  space  and  four-wheel-drive  system, 
S-10  is  the  winner. 

Chevy  S-10  Pickup.  There's  available  V6 
power  you  can't  get  from  any  of  the  import 
pickups.  Plus  available  pay  loads  that  are 
bigger  than  some  standard  full-size  pickups. 
Chevy  S-10  Chassis-Cab.  Designed  for  the 
big  jobs.  Can  handle  GVWRs  of  4,100  lbs. 
(base)  or  4,600  lbs.  (optional).  4-cylinder 
standard,  V6  optional. 
Our  S-10  fleet  is  ready  to  help  your  fleet 
take  charge. 


Some  Chevrolet  light-duty  trucks 
are  equipped  with  engines 
produced  by  other  GM  divisions, 
subsidiaries,  or  affiliated 
companies  worldwide. 
See  your  dealer  for  details. 


OFFICIAL  U.S. 
CARS  AND  TRUCKS 
OF  THE  XIV 
OLYMPIC  WINTER 
GAMES 
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Sarajevo  '84 


CHEVY  S-10  MAXI-CAB 

CHEVY  S-10  PICKUF 


"You  maybe  pluckingTV  shows  from  the 
dish  antenna  that  you  stick  outyour  wind 


I1 

v 


I  s  with  a  flimsy  little 
mount  on  your  roof." 


Video  Technology 


Frank  Donegan 


"DBS  stands  for  Direct  Broadcast  Satellite.  DBS 
has  the  television  industry  in  a  lather  because  it  is, 
in  effect,  an  end  run  around  the  entire  broadcasting 
establishment.  In  a  DBS  system,  any  material  boosted 
up  to  the  satellites  would  rain  down  simultaneously 
over  the  whole  country  and  any  house  with  a  small 
dish  antenna  focused  on  a  satellite  could  tune  in. 
Theoretically,  the  middlemen  of  today's  television 
—network  affiliates,  local  independent  stations 
and  individual  cable  companies— could  become 
obsolete."  (From  Frank  Donegan's  "Direct  Broadcast 
Satellite:  Can  It  Succeed?") 

Better  Viewing 

"Imagine  a  TV  picture  as  clear  and  sharp  as  a 
movie,  as  good  as  the  finest  magazine  color  photo- 
graph and  with  the  wide -screen  proportions  of 
Cinemascope.  In  stereophonic  sound,  of  course.  This 
new  kind  of  television,  which  could  come  into  our 
homes  within  the  next  decade,  is  called  high  def- 
inition television,  'HDTV  for  short,  and  it  represents 
the  first  major  attempt  at  a  complete  overhaul  of 
television's  technical  standards. .  .But  HDTV  poses 
a  host  of  worrisome  problems  that  have  broadcast 
people  locked  in  emotional  debate. . .  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  that  HDTV  could  arrive  in  the  home 
first  as  a  nonbroadcast  service— on  cable,  videodisc, 
videocassette  or  all  three."  (From  "High- Definition 
TV:  A  Promise  of  Spectacular  Pictures"  by 
David  Lachenbruch.) 

Pay -Per -Viewing 

"Pay-per-view  allows  pay-TV  customers  to  call 
ahead— or  merely  push  a  button  on  their  channel 
selectors— to  watch  a  particular  program.  There's  a 
lot  of  money  to  be  made  in  pay-per-view,  and  a  lot 
of  people  want  your  living  room  to  take  the  place  of 
the  box  office.  A  lot  of  events  you're  accustomed 
to  watching  for  free  could  end  up  on  PPV— including 
the  World  Series  and  the  Super  Bowl."  (From  "Pay- 
Per-View  Television"  by  Jefferson  Graham.) 

Video  technology  is  booming,  bringing  with  it 
the  potential  to  transform  not  only  our  TV  sets  but 
how  we  use  them.  TV  Guide's  continuing  coverage 
of  this  fast-moving  electronic  age  helps  put  the  latest 
developments  into  perspective  for  our  readers.  If  s 
one  example  of  the  insights  that  nearly  38  million 
adults  expect  from  TV  Guide.  Every  week. 


TV 

GUIDE 


TRIANGLE  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 


Most  products 
were  never  designed  to  be 
assembled  efficiently. 


your  products  are  like  most, 
ley  were  designed  back  in  the 
ays  of  inexpensive  labor  and 
lefficient  assembly  tech- 
iques.  Now  there's  a  better 
ray. 

And  Bodine  has  it.  It's  called 
itoriiated  assembly.  And  it  can 
btually  improve  product  qual- 
y  and  consistency  while  cut- 
ng  your  personnel,  inventory 
tid  field  service  costs.  In  fact,  it 
ari  slash  your  overall  cost  of  as- 
smbiy  by  as  much  as  95%. 

What's  more,  all  it  usually 


takes  to  get  the  big  advantage 
of  automated  assembly  is  a  few 
small  design  changes  and  a 
Bodine  assembly  machine. 

To  learn  what  automated  as- 
sembly is  all  about,  write  for  our 
free  brochure.  To  learn  what  it 
can  do  for  you,  call  our  Vice 
President  Frank  Riley  at  (203) 
334-3107. 

The  Bodine  Corporation,  317 
Mountain  Grove  Street,  Bridge- 
port, CT  06605. 


Mim 


in  operating  income. 

"The  trick  in  this  business  is  to 
minimize  the  drops,"  Fromstein  says. 
Manpower  suffered  a  75%  profit  de- 
cline during  the  1975  recession,  when 
it  was  dependent  on  blue-collar  work- 
ers-. Since  then  Fromstein  has  reduced 
exposure  to  smokestack  industries 
and  changed  the  work  force  mix  to 
55%  clerical  and  25%  "pink  collar," 
or  clean  assembly  work.  Result:  Last 
year  earnings  dipped  only  10%,  while 
revenues  remained  nearly  stable  at 
$480  million. 

Recession  or  no,  Fromstein  spent 
$5  million  to  prepare  Manpower  to 
train  workers  for  automated  offices. 
"People  say  to  me,  'It  took  guts  to  do 
that  during  a  recession,'  "  he  says.  "It 
didn't  take  guts  at  all.  Recessions  only 


"What  we  were  really  com- 
peting against  was  our  own 
R&D  department,  but  with 
a  heck  of  an  efficient  manu- 
facturing operation  that 
we  didn't  happen  to  own." 


last  a  year  or  two.  I  knew  when  it  was 
over  there  would  be  demand  for  work- 
ers for  the  automated  equipment.  We 
had  to  prepare." 

The  strategy  seems  to  be  working. 
Manpower,  with  more  than  60%  of  its 
sales  abroad,  increased  its  world  mar- 
ket share  to  15%  and  enjoyed  a  17% 
rise  in  operating  profits  on  a  14%  in- 
crease in  first-half  revenues. 

Manpower  did  so  well  that  back  in 
1981  Parker  set  out  to  buy  another 
goose  that  lays  golden  eggs,  and 
picked  up  80%  of  Andy  Kahr's  First 
Deposit  Corp.,  principal  architect  of 
the  Cash  Management  Account.  First 
Deposit  is  test-marketing  "innova- 
tive" systems  for  direct  marketing  of 
consumer  financial  services,  but  two 
years  and  $6.4  million  from  Parker 
have  yet  to  produce  any  results.  Peter- 
son thinks  they  will,  and  in  any  case 
expects  he'll  be  in  the  market  for  a 
new  acquisition  within  a  few  years. 
With  only  $30  million  in  long-term 
debt  and  $136  million  in  equity,  Par- 
ker has  the  resources  to  do  so. 

Bui  Peterson  plans  to  tend  the 
home  fires  for  a  while.  In  the  first  half, 
per-share  profits  totaled  30  cents, 
compared  with  1982's  23-cent  loss. 
That's  a  far  cry  from  the  $1.25-per- 
share  average  of  the  late  Seventies, 
but  it's  clearly  a  start.  "I  grew  up  in  a 
time  when  every  graduating  senior 
got  a  Parker  51,"  Peterson  says.  "We 
can  have  that  kind  of  profitability 
again  if  we  just  get  the  machine  run- 
ning the  way  we  think  it  can  run."  ■ 
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c  1983  Canon  U  S 


iddenly 
ly  copier's 
inding  everyone's 
usiness. 

I  should  have  known 

My  Canon  Personal 
tridge  copier  is  so  ingenious, 
>ple  are  finding  all  kinds  of  ways 
lse  it. 

Especially  people  in  business.  Why 
r're  using  it  in  ways  I  never  dreamed  of. 


Take  my  Canon  PC -10  for  example.  It  makes 

beautiful  copies.  On  plain  paper.  Which  is  just  what  business  people  are 
looking  for.  And  it's  so  small,  they  can  have  one  anywhere.  On  their  desks 
I  instance.  Or  even  a  counter  top. 

My  Canon  PC-20  gives  business  a  bit  more.  With  a  copy  speed  of 
I  8  copies  a  minute.  And  a  paper  cassette  that  holds  up  to_ 
100  sheets  to  keep  the  copies  coming.  Now  several 
busy  people  can  share  one. 

But  what  everybody  really  likes  about  my  copiers 
now  easy  they  are  to  maintain.  All  you  have  to  do  is  change  a  cartridge. 
That's  because  the  entire  copying  process— the  toner,  the  drum  and 
developer— is  inside  a  neat  replaceable  cartridge, 
od  for  about  2,000  copies. 

Better  still,  the  PC  Copiers  do  something  no  other  copiers  can:  Th 
■  copy  in  black,  brown  or  blue,  just  by  changing  the  cartridge. Tremendo 
I       If  you've  been  wondering  about  the  price,  relax.  It's  so  low  almost 


Us- 


2  every  business  can  afford 


their  own  PC  Copier. 

Canon  Personal 
Cartridge  copiers. 
If  I  were  you, 
1  make  it  my  business  to  look  into 
e  today. 

Canon'  IPE-Di/S© 

fersonal  Cartridge  Copying, 
Plain  and  Simple.  " 


Canon  PC-10 

$995* 


Canon  PC  Cartridges 
$65  in  black 
$70  in  brown  or  blue 
"suggested  retail  price  exclusive  of  cartridge 


._ 


Faces 

Behind  the  Figures 


Edited  by  John  R.  Dorfman 

Ugly,  but  cute 

In  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  one  recent 
morning,  police  had  to  come  out  for 
crowd  control.  A  riot?  No,  just  buyers 
lined  up  to  try  to  buy  Cabbage  Patch 
Kid  dolls  from  Merry  Go  Round  Toy 
Discount  Center.  "I've  never  seen  a 
fad  like  this,  not  even  Hula  Hoops," 
said  proprietor  Philip  Schlossberg. 

This  is  good  news  for  Arnold  Green- 
berg,  CEO  of  Coleco  Industries,  Inc. 
Coleco  may  have  plenty  of  troubles 
with  its  Adam  computer  and  its  video 
games,  but  those  ugly,  yet  cute,  dolls 
are  helping  to  make  this  Christmas 
season  tolerable.  They  may  account 
for  close  to  $60  million  of  Coleco's 
estimated  $600  million  1983  rev- 
enues and  $5  million  of  its  projected 
$30  million  profits,  says  Thomas  Kul- 
ly,  a  William  Blair  &  Co.  analyst. 

Will  the  fad  last?  "These  products 
usually  have  a  two-to-three-year  life 
cycle,"  says  Kully.  "But  look  at  Bar- 
bie. People  have  written  Ph.D.  theses 
on  her."  Whether  or  not  Greenberg 
has  another  Barbie  on  his  hands,  he 
anticipates  a  "full  flowering  of  the 
concept"  in  1984,  which  could  mean 
more  than  $100  million  in  sales. 

Cabbage  Patch  Kids  are  16-inch, 
soft-sculpted  dolls,  none  exactly 
.alike,  with  individual  names  like  Sid 
Augustine  and  Francesca  Gigi.  You 
don't  just  buy  them,  you  "adopt" 
them.  Adoption  papers  and  birth  cer- 
tificates accompany  each  of  the  over 
2.5  million  to  be  sold  by  the  end  of 
Christmas.  The  dolls  normally  retail 
for  around  $25,  when  they  can  be 
found.  "We  could  charge  $100  each 
and  still  not  keep  them  on  the 
shelves,"  says  Zina  Glazebrook,  store 
manager  at  Penny  Whistle  Toys  on 
Manhattan's  West  Side.  In  fact,  the 
store  charges  $38.  Coleco's  dolls  are 
derived  from  handmade  ones  created 
in  1977  by  Xavier  Roberts,  who  has 
"placed  through  adoption"  over 
250,000  dolls  in  the  $125-to-$2,000 
range,  some  with  little  mink  coats  or 
diamond  studs.  Roberts  still  sells  his 
handmade  dolls  even  while  Coleco 
proceeds  in  the  mass  market  under  a 
1982  licensing  agreement.  Coleco 
also  produces  accessories  like  stroll- 
ers and  doll  clothing.  Licensing  is 
something  Coleco  does  well,  with 


Coleco's  CEO  Arnold  Greenberg  and  some  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  Kids 
"They  are  less  than  perfect.  They  resemble  us." 


such  popular  characters  as  the  Smurfs 
and  Strawberry  Shortcake. 

What  makes  a  fairly  homely  doll 
that  wears  disposable  diapers  and 
smells  of  talcum  powder  so  amaz- 
ingly popular?  Glazebrook  chalks  it 
up  to  "a  brilliant  media  campaign. 
Children  feel  like  they  are  adopting  a 
family  member."  Says  Greenberg: 
"They  are  less  than  perfect.  They  re- 
semble us." — Francesca  Lunzer 


Damn  the  recession 

Ask  Imperial  Chemical  Industries 
Chairman  John  Harvey-Jones  how  his 
company  fared  during  the  recession 


I 


1 


John  Harvey-Jones,  chairman  of  ICI 
"Bloody  uncomfortable  years." 


and  the  answer  is  blunt:  "These  have  | 
been  bloody  uncomfortable  years. 
Earnings  at  London-based  ICI,  the 
fifth-largest  chemical  company  in  the 
world,  sank  to  $195  million  in  1980, 
after  an  alltime  high  of  $658  million 
in  1979,  and  have  only  started  to  rise 
substantially  again  this  year. 

But  Harvey-Jones,  59,  who  joined 
the  Royal  Navy  at  12  and  spent  20 
years  in  submarines  and  intelligence 
work  before  embarking  on  a  second 
career  at  ICI,  was  hardly  one  to  go 
down  without  a  fight.  He  has  changed 
the  shape  of  the  company,  which  is 
one  of  Britain's  largest  private  em- 
ployers. To  begin  with,  he  slashed  the 
low-margin  petrochemical  division's 
plant  capacity  and  work  force  by  25% . 
That  helped  cut  operating  expenses 
by  $300  million.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  been  pumping  research  money 
into  pharmaceuticals  and  agricultural 
products,  where  earnings  have  been 
growing  at  about  25%  a  year.  Says 
Harvey-Jones,  "For  every  step  we  had 
to  make  backwards,  we  tried  to  take 
another  one  forward  in  a  different  di- 
rection." Pharmaceuticals  alone 
brought  in  more  than  40%  of  operat- 
ing income  last  year  on  only  7%  of 
sales,  thanks  mainly  to  blockbuster 
sales  of  a  heart  drug,  Tenormin  (used 
to  treat  angina  and  high  blood  pres- 
sure), introduced  in  1976  in  Europe 
and  in  the  U.S.  in  1981. 

So  far  the  pruning  seems  to  be 
working.  ICI's  overall  earnings  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1983,  at  $417 
million,  have  more  than  doubled  1982 
figures,  and  sales,  at  $9.1  billion,  are 
up  over  12%.  With  changes  in  place, 
Harvey-Jones  has  also  been  out  woo- 
ing American  investors.  The  chair- 
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all  i  ntit  rcuru 

COULD  HAVE  FIT  IN  ONE  VOLVO. 

There's  a  Volvo  with  enough  legroom  for  73  passengers,  enough  headroom  for  a  7-footer  and 
I  enough  elbow  room  for  all  these  passengers  to  stretch  out. 
That's  because  this  Volvo  isn't  a  car.  It's  a  bus. 

Even  though  you've  probably  never  seeirone,  Volvo  is  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  buses  in 
i  the  world.  And  this  year,  we  started  up  full-scale-production  in  our  Chesapeake,  Va.  plant. 

What's  more,  Volvo  is  no  slouch  in  the  trucking  industry.  The  Volvo  White  Truck  Corporation  is 
BHHMHHHHHHi^'  ,raP'^y  Reiterating  its  production  schedule.  And  we're  also  one  of 

the  leading, manufacturers  of  marine  engines  in  the  U  S.  today. 

So  if  you  think  of  a  Volvo  as  the  perfect  vehicle  for  lugging 
around  kids,  making  trips  to,  the  supermarket,  or  taking  the  family 
out  for  a  Sunday  drive,  you're  right.  It  is.  Even  if  you  include  all' your 
aunts,  your  uncles,  your  cousins,  your  neighbors. . . 

©  M3  M)lvo  North  America  Corporation.  •   '  -  /  -  '• 

VOLVO  NORTH  AMERICA  CORPORATION 


man  and  his  entourage  hit  five  U.S. 
cities  in  as  many  days  early  in  No- 
vember, trying  to  drum  up  interest  in 
ICI  American  Depositary  Shares. 

But  Harvey-Jones,  a  man  given  to 
bright  ties  and  dry  humor,  has  his  eye 
on  more  than  American  capital — the 
U.S.  is  ICI's  fastest-growing  market. 
Sales  hit  $1.2  billion  here  last  year 
and  should  reach  $2  billion  in  three  or 
four  years.  "The  U.S.  has  the  largest 
single  chemical  market  in  the  world, 
and  many  of  the  most  sophisticated 
customers,"  says  Harvey-Jones.  "If  we 
can  satisfy  this  country,  we  can  sell  to 
anyone." — Jane  Sasseen 

Electronic  gambit 

Bearded,  blue-jeaned  Ken  Thompson, 
40,  and  flattopped  Joe  Condon,  48, 
work  long  hours  as  computer  scien- 


age  tournament  player  is  rated  1,500; 
the  highest  U.S.  ranking,  senior  mas- 
ter, requires  2,400  points.  Of  about 
57,000  active  chess  players  in  the 
U.S.,  only  718  are  masters,  just  142 
senior  masters. 

Neither  Thompson,  one  of  the  cre- 
ators of  the  highly  popular  UNIX  op- 
erating system  (distributed  by  IBM 
and  Digital  Equipment,  among  many 
others),  nor  Condon,  a  refugee  from 
low-temperature  physics,  is  a  chess 
master.  In  fact,  neither  has  entered  a 
chess  tournament  in  his  life.  But  by 
programming  in  numerical  weights 
for  the  value  of  various  pieces  and  for 
strategic  considerations,  they  have 
developed  a  machine  that  can  outplay 
them  and  all  but  the  best  humans. 

Belle  has  also  done  well  against 
nonhuman  opponents,  ranking 
number  one  among  computers  in  four 


Ken  Tfjompson  and  Joe  Condon  of  Bell  Laboratories,  with  Belle 
What  sees  four  moves  ahead  and  never  gets  tired? 


tists  at  Bell  Labs  in  Murray  Hill,  N.J. 
But  some  of  that  time  is  spent  on  a 
project  that's  as  much  play  as  work — 
programming  a  computer  to  play 
tournament-level  chess. 

Thompson's  program — named 
Belle,  natch — runs  on  Condon's  cus- 
tom-designed hardware.  By  more  than 
holding  its  own  against  human  oppo- 
nents, Belle  recently  became  the  first 
computer  program  to  earn  the  title 
"mastc"  from  the  U.S.  Chess  Feder- 
ation (USCF!  At  the  U.S.  Open  chess 
tournament  this  year,  Belle  beat  eight 
opponents,  lost  to  three  and  drew  one. 
That,  plus  her  performance  in  the 
New  Jersey  Open,  pushed  Belle  above 
the  threshold  (2,200  USCF  "rating 
points")  that  separates  a  master  from 
a  mere  expert.  By  contrast,  the  aver- 


of  the  past  five  years.  But  now  it  must 
watch  its  flank.  This  year  it  was 
nipped  by  Cray  Blitz,  programmed 
mostly  by  faculty  members  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi. 

Belle  can  run  through  approximate- 
ly 27  million  combinations  of  moves 
in  the  three-minute  period  normally 
taken  for  analysis.  It  can  see  4  moves 
ahead.  And,  yes,  it  will  occasionally 
sacrifice  a  piece  to  set  up  a  winning 
combination. 

Says  Condon,  "We  have  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  enter  a  tournament  where 
we'll  finish  in  the  money."  The  cash 
goes  to  the  next  finisher,  but  Belle 
might  create  ill  will  by  playing  spoil- 
er. Still,  the  duo  have  no  intention  of 
stopping  now.  The  challenge  of  get- 
ting a  computer  to  play  chess  well  is 
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addictive,  says  Thompson.  "It  kind  of 
suckers  you  in." — J.R.D. 
Here,  in  algebraic  notation,  is  Belle's 
1978  win  over  Blitz,  a  predecessor  of 
Cray  Blitz: 

Blitz  (white)   Belle  (black) 

1.  e4  e5 

2.  Nf3  Nc6 

3.  Nc3  Nf6 

4.  Bb5  Nd4 

5.  Bc4  Bc5 

6.  Nxe5  Qe7 

7.  Bxf 7  +  Kf8 

8.  Ng6  +  hxg6 

9.  Bc4  Nxe4 

10.  O-O  Rxh2! 

11.  Kxh2        Qh4  + 

12.  Kgl  Ng3 

13.  Qh5  gxh5 

14.  fxg3  +  Nf3mate 


First  degree 

For  pennies,  you  can  dial  the  National 
Weather  Service's  recorded  forecast. 
So  why  do  some  500  clients  pay  about 
$2  million  a  year  to  get  forecasts  from 
Accu-Weather,  Inc.?  Joel  Myers,  who 
founded  the  private  firm  in  1962,  and 
who  still  owns  almost  all  of  it,  says 
that  Accu-Weather  can  out-forecast 
NWS,  even  though  it  (like  all  private 
forecasters)  uses  NWS  raw  data. 

Myers,  44,  founded  the  company  as 
a  young  meteorologist  just  out  of 


Joel  Myers  of  Accu-Weather,  Inc. 
No  more  phone  booths. 
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The  Atlantic  Takes  Issues 
And  TheWorld  Takes  Notice. 


[n  the  rush  of  events  and  constant  deluge  of  informa- 
tion, it's  tough  to  keep  your  world  in  focus. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  fine-tunes  the  issues  of  the  day, 
presenting  you  with  bold  journalism  that  challenges 
assumptions,  ignites  debate,  and  influences  the  direc- 
tion of  public  policy.  In  lively  and  provocative  writing, 
we  provide  clarity  and  perspective.  We  help  you  under- 
stand your  world. 

That's  why,  when  today's  Atlantic  tackles 
issues,  the  world  takes  notice. 

Month  after  month,  we  dig  be- 
neath surface  events,  explore  the 
j  underlying  forces,  and  present  new 
truths  about  the  important  issues 
that  confront  our  world. 
We're  authoritative,  not 
opinionated.  Our  feature 
articles  provoke  the  mind 
and  sharpen  its  perceptions. 

The  perspective  is  broad: 
Economist  Robert  Reich  analyzes 
the  fundamental  weaknesses  of  the 
American  economy  and  articulates 
alternative  approaches  that  are  becom- 
ing part  of  the  Election  '84  debate. 
The  Harvard  Nuclear  Study  Group 
cautions  that  a  nuclear  freeze  could  actually 
destabilize  the  world  if  invoked  prematurely. 
The  pre-publication  excerpts  from  Robert  Caro's 
groundbreaking  biography  reveal  in  Lyndon  Johnson 
a  tireless  strategist  and  master  manipulator. 
A  38-year-old  American  Indian,  William  Least  Heat 
Moon,  takes  to  the  open  road  and  discovers  a 
simpler,  less  fettered  America.  (We  previewed  his 


ma 


personal  odyssey,  Blue  Highways,  before  it  soared  to 
the  top  of  the  best-seller  lists. ) 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  explores  all  the  dimen- 
sions of  today's  thinking.  Our  "Reports  and  Com- 
ment" section  presents  brief  articles  on  timely, 
topical  subjects  like  gun  control  and  the  environ- 
ment In  addition,  The  Atlantic  maintains  a 

tradition  of  providing  a  showcase  for 
the  finest  contemporary  fiction  and 
poetry  -  as  well  as  insightful  pieces  on 
important  new  books,  the  arts,  and 
social  trends.  You'll  find  delight  in 
our  humorous  pieces,  fascination 
in  our  stylish  graphics. 

Savor  today's 
Atlantic.  Find  out  why 
the  world  is  taking  notice. 

We're  inviting  you  to 
try  The  Atlantic  at  an 
unprecedented  savings - 
$9.95  for  10  monthly 
issues.  That's  50%  off  the 
single-copy  price.  All  the 
more  reason  to  subscribe  today 


Please  Notice:  I'd  like  to  receive  the  next 
1 0  issues  of  The  Atlantic  for  j  ust  $9 . 95 . 


NAME  _ 


ADDRESS  _ 


CITY. 


.STATE. 


.  zip- 


CD  Payment  enclosed    □  Bill  me  later 

Send  to:  The  Atlantic,  Subscription  Department,  Box  2544, 

Boulder,  CO  80321. 
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Former  California  PUC  President  John  Bryson 
After  you've  beaten  them,  join  them. 


Penn  State  and,  lacking  an  office,  is- 
sued his  first  forecasts  from  a  phone 
booth.  These  days,  Accu-Weather  em- 
ploys more  than  50  meteorologists 
and  fills  a  two-story  building  in  State 
College,  Pa.  Revenues  have  doubled 
over  the  past  four  years,  and  Myers 
hopes  to  go  international  soon. 

Accu-Weather's  clients  include 
about  40  TV  stations,  more  than  120 
radio  stations,  snowbelt  concerns  like 
Eastman  Kodak,  transportation  com- 
panies, school  districts  wondering 
about  snow  reports,  commodity  spec- 
ulators and  utilities.  Myers  offers  a 
gas  company  as  an  example:  "One 
degree  in  temperature  can  make  a  dif- 
ference of  10  million  cubic  feet  of  gas 
a  day." 

Accu-Weather  can  provide  clients 
with  forecasts  hour  by  hour.  "Our  av- 
erage error  over  24  hours  is  2  degrees, 
where  the  National  Weather  Service's 
is  4  degrees,"  Myers  boasts.  He  says 
he  recruits  and  trains  more  intensive- 
ly than  NWS  does,  uses  more  ad- 
vanced computer  programs  and  gets 
good  results  from  a  consensus  fore- 
casting approach. 

Can  we  look  forward  to  more  accu- 
rate forecasts  as  satellite  technology 
improves?  Not  likely,  says  Myers: 
"Long-range  forecasting  is  witch- 
craft."— Jinny  St.  Goar 


Changing  sides 

To  put  it  mildly,  John  Bryson  was 
something  of  a  pain-in-the-rate  case 
during  his  four  years  as  president  of 
the  California  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission under  former  Governor  Jerry 
Brown.  Bryson  and  company  gave 
California  the  nation's  lowest  local 
phone  rates,  pushed  its  electric  power 
producers  toward  solar  and  geother- 
mal  power  and  exasperated  utility 
folk  by  compensating  consumer  advo- 
cates who  testified  against  rate  hikes. 

So  where  is  Bryson  now?  On  Feb.  1 
the  40-year-old  Yale  Law  School  grad- 
uate— who  resigned  from  the  PUC 
last  December,  two  years  before  his 
six-year  term  expired — will  settle  into 
an  executive  suite  at  $4.5  billion 
(sales)  Southern  California  Edison, 
the  state's  second-largest  utility.  For  a 
tidy  but  undisclosed  salary,  he  will 
reign  as  SCE's  senior  vice  president 
for  law  and  finance  affairs. 


"During  the  years  I  was  on  the  com- 
mission, Edison  very  substantially 
changed  its  direction,"  explains  Bry- 
son, a  staunch  environmentalist. 
With  $2  billion  locked  in  the  con- 
struction of  its  San  Onofre  nuclear 
power  plant,  Edison  in  1980  promised 
to  develop  a  third  of  its  new  energy 
from  windmills,  photovoltaic  cells 
and  tapping  of  waste  heat  from  indus- 
trial facilities. 

Bryson  should  be  comfortable  with 
Edison's  new  bent,  which  has  contrib- 
uted to  record  per-share  earnings  and 
an  average  15%  return  on  equity  for 
the  past  three  years.  Yet  regulatory 
trouble  looms  again.  Last  September 
the  PUC  refused  portions  of  a  rate 
increase  associated  with  startup  of  a 
second  generating  unit  at  the  San  On- 
ofre nuclear  plant.  That  knocked  the 
utility's  Duff  &  Phelps  bond  rating 
down  from  AA  to  A  + ,  costing  Edison 
a  possible  $400  million  in  additional 
interest  payments  over  30  years. 

The  PUC  has  since  reinstated  much 
of  the  disputed  rate  hike  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis.  But  in  further  hearings  next 
spring,  Edison  will  have  to  defend  its 
"prudence"  in  building  San  Onofre. 
"You  have  to  present  a  well-prepared 
case  aggressively.  You  have  to  push 
your  point  of  view,"  offers  Bryson, 
who  will  not  appear  directly  before 
his  former  colleagues. 

Ironically,  however,  Bryson's  first 
task  will  be  to  set  up  joint  ventures 
like  Edison's  recently  signed  $140 
million  agreement  to  coproduce  elec- 
tricity with  Getty  Oil.  The  appeal  of 
such  deals:  They  are  delightfully  un- 
regulated, as  long  as  the  utility's  share 
is  50%  or  less. — Michael  Cieply 


Profitable  alternative 

When  Bob  Roth  and  two  college  bud- 
dies began  publishing  the  Chicago 
Reader  in  their  apartment  in  1971, 
they  couldn't  persuade  anyone  to  help 
them  finance  it.  But  they  got  a  few 
months  of  credit  from  the  printer  and 
put  in  $12,000  of  their  own  to  launch 
what  is  today  one  of  the  country's 
most  successful  "alternative"  week- 
lies, with  a  117,000  circulation. 

"Alternative,"  in  this  case,  does  not 
mean  to  the  left  of  Fidel  Castro.  "I 
don't  care  what  the  stories  are  about," 
says  Roth,  now  36,  the  Reader's  pub- 
lisher and  editor,  "as  long  as  it's  good 
reading."  One  recent  article  covered 
financial  futures  trading.  Another  of- 
fered a  briefing  on  current  street  slang 
to  "those  of  you  who  still  think  it's 
cool  to  say  'cool.'  " 

The  average  reader  is  a  college  grad- 
uate, 30  years  old,  with  a  household 
income  near  $32,000.  As  its  audience 
has  become  more  affluent,  so  has  the 
Reader.  A  recent  issue,  the  most  lucra- 
tive yet,  carried  $142,000  worth  of 
ads,  90%  from  local  restaurants,  bars 
and  retailers. 

Ads,  of  course,  are  most  papers'  life- 
blood,  but  that's  especially  true  at  the 
Reader,  which  has  no  circulation  in- 
come.'It's  given  away  free  at  pizzerias, 
record  stores  and  newsstands.  Every 
issue  carries  a  calendar  of  the  week's 
events  and  a  comprehensive  listing  of 
movies,  nightclubs  and  local  con- 
certs. Any  individual  or  not-for-profit 
group  can  place  one  free  classified  ad  a 
week.  A  50-page  section  of  the  paper 
is  full  of  ads  from  people  looking  to 
rent  their  apartments,  sell  stereos  or 
flirt  in  print  ("I'm  in  my  last  year  of 
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\  For  worldwide  financial  service,  you  should 
i  look  for  a  bank  that  offers  you  a  bit  more 
|!  than  just  services  worldwide. 

You  need  a  bank  whose  interest  doesn't  stop 
short  at  your  balance  sheet.  A  bank  that 
takes  the  trouble  to  understand  your  busi- 
i  ness,  in  order  to  provide  you  with  sound 
advice;  and  not  just  in  financial  matters.  A 
bank  that  is  large  enough  to  offer  you  a  com- 
plete range  of  financial  services,  yet  flexible 
enough  to  produce  tailor-made  solutions  to 
your  international  problems. 


We  are  Germany's  second  largest  bank,  with 
1 ,000  domestic  branches,  and  over  eighty 
offices  worldwide.  After  being  in  international 
busi  ness  for  more  than  a  centu  ry  we  work  for 
more  than  100,000  companies.  They  know 
what  they  can  expect  from  us.  A  full  range  of 
international  financial  services  -  and  a  bit 
more. 


Faces 

Behind  the  Figures 


Chicago  Reader  publisher  Bob  Roth 

"Alternative"  doesn't  have  to  mean  to  the  left  of  Fidel  Castro. 


law  school,  like  cooking,  biking"). 

Using  the  same  formula,  Roth  and 
his  partners  started  a  Reader  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1978  and  bought  a  control- 
ling interest  in  an  alternative  paper, 
City  Paper,  in  Washington,  D.C.  in 
1982.  They  won't  expand  further  un- 
til both  are  profitable,  says  Roth. 
Right  now,  only  the  Chicago  Reader 
is.  Last  year  revenue  from  the  three 
papers  was  $5.6  million. 

Roth  works  in  a  stylish  office  in  a 
renovated  warehouse  on  the  near 
North  Side.  Wednesday  nights  typi- 
cally find  him  working  behind  his 
enormous,  free-form  desk  until  4  a.m. 
or  later  so  that  the  Reader  can  hit  the 
streets  late  Thursday  morning.  Says 
he,  "I  just  can't  think  of  anything  I'd 
rather  do." — Christine  Donahue 


The  golden  disk 

How  do  you  sell  a  set  of  16  old  Sinatra 
records  for  $350  when  a  buyer  can 
select  most  of  the  same  albums  in  a 
nearby  record  bin  for  under  $5  apiece? 
Ask  Herbert  Belkin,  president  of  Mo- 
bile Fidelity  Sound  Lab. 

Belkin's  recordings,  featuring  art- 
ists from  Elvis  Presley  to  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  at  times  sell 
nearly  side-by-side  with  the  same  re- 
cordings pressed  by  the  major  record 
companies — to  whom  Belkin  pays  a 
royalty,  often  15%  to  25%.  The  differ- 
ence is  their  superior  sound,  for  which 
audiophiles  pay  up  to  10  times  the 
going  rate  for  conventional  records. 

The  recordings  are  made  from  origi- 
nal master  tapes,  not  copies,  as  is  of- 
ten the  case.  Many  of  the  production 


stages — from  transferring  the  tape 
onto  a  mold  to  stamping  of  the  rec- 
ords— have  been  slowed  to  reduce  dis- 
tortion and  improve  all  those  esoteric 
specs  that  audiophiles  adore.  The  rec- 
ords are  then  pressed  on  high-quality 
vinyl  by  a  subcontractor  in  Japan.  No 
wonder  that  two-thirds  of  Mobile  Fi- 
delity's sales  are  through  hi-fi  dealers, 
rather  than  ordinary  record  stores. 

The  company,  59% -owned  by  Bel- 
kin, sold  $6.9  million  worth  of  records 
and  tapes  last  year,  up  from  $400,000 
in  its  startup  year,  1978.  Belkin 
claims  the  firm  has  averaged  a  20% 


return  on  capital  since  its  outset. 

Two  audiophiles,  unhappy  with  the 
quality  of  conventional  records,  start- 
ed Mobile  Fidelity  in  1978  and  came 
to  Belkin,  then  a  vice  president  at 
ABC  Records,  for  consulting  advice. 
By  1980  he  was  running  the  company. 

One  of  Belkin's  first  coups  was  a  re- 
recording  of  Pink  Floyd's  album  "The 
Dark  Side  of  the  Moon."  The  Belkin 
version  sold  200,000  copies  at  $14.95, 
even  though  the  mass-produced  ver- 
sion was  still  available  from  discount- 
ers for  as  little  as  $4.99.  Belkin  then 
secured  the  rights  to  make  an  even 
more  technically  advanced  pressing 
in  an  individually  numbered  limited 
edition  of  5,000.  That  sold  out  at  $40  a 
throw.  A  similar  pressing  of  the  Bea- 
tles' "Sergeant  Pepper's  Lonely  Hearts 
Club  Band"  has  since  changed  hands 
for  over  $2,000  among  collectors. 

While  the  typical  record  company 
must  sell  200,000  copies  of  an  album 
to  recover  recording,  production  and 
advertising  costs,  Mobile  Fidelity 
breaks  even  at  3,500  copies.  While 
80%  of  ordinary  records  are  discount- 
ed, Belkin  reports  that  more  than  80% 
of  his  releases  are  sold  above  their 
suggested  retail  price. 

Play  it  again,  Herb. — John  A.  Byrne 


Herbert  Belkin,  president  of  Mobile  Fidelity  Sound  Lab 
Why  discount?  Why  not  get  a  premium? 
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WHY  SHOULD  HE  CARE 
WHAT  IT  COSTS? 
THE  COMPANY'S  BUYING: 


Expense  account  psychology  isn't  limited  to  ex- 
ecutive lunches.  It  is,  unfortunately,  alive  and  well  in 
employees  who  find  themselves  ill. 

And  a  corporation's  best  laid  plans  for  containing 
medical  costs  often  don't  stand  a  chance  against, 
"I'm  covered  for  it." 

With  this  in  mind,  we  at  Connecticut  General,  a 
CIGNA  company,  approach  the  issue  of  rising 
medical  costs  not  only  as  a  financial  problem,  but 
as  an  educational  one. 

It  isn't  enough,  for  example,  to  offer  a  second 
opinion  on  elective  surgery  Or  one-day  surgery.  Or 
pre-admission  testing. 

Employees  have  to  know  these  things  are  avail- 
able. Even  a  high  deductible  and  co-payment 
aren't  enough.  Because  all  they  supply  is  an  incen- 
tive to  reduce  costs,  not  the  means. 

So  we  provide  brochures,  mailers,  promotional 
material,  videotapes,  and  advise  our  clients  on 
how  to  use  these  to  motivate  their  employees. 

Not  surprisingly,  we've  found  that  few  employees 
realize  there  are  alternatives  to  long  hospital  stays. 

When  it's  feasible,  many  would  prefer  a  nurse  at 
home  to  a  week  in  the  hospital. 


And  when  they're  offered,  many  are  also  willing 
to  takeadvantage  of  preventive  medicine  programs 
such  as  blood  pressure  screening. 

Of  course,  we're  not  suggesting  that  employee  ed- 
ucation is  the  single  answer  to  this  serious  problem. 

In  fact,  our  programs  cover  a  range  of  approach- 
es. From  funding  business  coalitions  working  to  re- 
duce local  costs,  to  providing  companies  with  data 
to  track  their  own  cost  containment  activities. 

But  it  remains  true  that  even  a  cost  containment 
package  as  sophisticatea  as  ours  can't  be  com- 
pletely effective  unless  employees  are  involved  in 
the  effort. 

So  if  you'd  like  more  information  about  reducing 
group  medical  expenses,  please  write  to  Connect- 
icut General,  Dept.  A-141-A,  Hartford,  CT  06152. 

Or  if  you'd  like  to  know  how  we  can  specifically 
help  reduce  your  company's  costs,  please  call 
your  broker  or  your  local  Connecticut  General  rep- 
resentative. 

After  all,  this  may  well  be 
an  area  in  which  manage- 
ment could  benefit  from  a 
little  education,  itself. 


CIGNA 


AT&T  IS  RE/ 
IN  NEW  DU 


It's  a  new  world,  full  of 
promise  and  potential. 
And  into  it  steps  the  new. 
AT&T.  A  company  uniquely 
equipped  to  reach  out,  take 
hold  of  the  future  and  deliver 
its  benefits  to  you. 

As  the  new  AT&T, 
we're  building  on  our 
107-year  heritage 
of  innovation, 
quality  and 
customer  ser- 
vice. 

Now 
we're  free 
from  many 
of  the  re- 
strictions 
that  I 
bound  us 
in  the  past. 
We're  free  to 
compete  and  | 
eager  to.  Not 
just  in  America, 
but  around  the 
world. 


ft 


cfc 


Now  when  Bell  Labor- 
atories creates  new  technolog 
for  devices  as  revolutionary 
as  the  transistor,  or  the  laser 
or  solar  cell,  we  can  follow 
the  potential  applications 
wherever  they  lead. 

With  more  than  a  ce%j 
tury  of  manufacturing 
expertise,  we  will  tran 
form  that  technology 
into  reliable,  state-of-tl 
art  products  and  sys 
terns.  Just  as  we  did 
when  we  becam 
the  first  in  the 
world  to  ma; 
produce  th 
256Kmeir 
ory  chip. 
Beyond 
microelec- 
tronics, we  wi 
continue  to  b  a 
the  leading 
source  of  ne 
knowledge 
other  tech 


i 


IHING  OUT 
ECTIONS. 


)logies  vital  to  tomorrow's 
formation  systems  and  ser 
ces— including  photonics, 
gital  systems  and 
ft  ware. 

Well  use  that 
rchnol 

ryto 


we 
eeffi- 

ency  of  your 
asiness,  with  a  complete 
le  of  communications  and 
itformation  management 
[/stems. 

We'll  also  improve  the 
bality  of  your  life.  With  com- 
i  uter-like  phones  for  your 
:  ome  that  can  perform  a  host 
1  functions.  And  with  the 
IT&T  long  distance  network. 
If  s  the  only  network  that 
im  handle  23  million  calls  a 
ay.  Carrying  voice,  video, 
ata,  even  sensory  informa- 
on,  it  is  at  your  service  any 
me,  anywhere. 


No  company  in  America 
has  a  stronger  commitment  to 
customer  satisfaction  than  the 
new  AT&T.  From  the 
scientists  and  engineers 
who  develop  our  reli- 
able products  and  sys- 
tems 
to  the 
market- 
ing and 
service  people 
who  help  our  customers  get 
the  most  from  our  technology, 
we  work  for  you.  Just  as  we 
always  have.  Our  century- 
old  spirit  of  service  is  our 
competitive  edge. 

Tomorrow  has  come 
suddenly,  but  it  hasn't  taken 
us  by  surprise.  We've  been 
preparing  for  it  for  107  years. 


AT&T 


The  Forbes/Wilshire  5000  Review 


Shopping  early.  After  a  slow  autumn,  Wall  Street  is 
coming  alive.  During  the  most  recent  two-week  period 
there  were  two  consecutive  days  in  which  volume  on  the 
Big  Board  exceeded  100  million  shares.  After  all  the  dust 
settled,  the  NYSE  was  sitting  on  a  2.1%  gain.  But  the  blue 
chip  Dow,  buoyed  by  strong  trading  in  soon-to-be-splin- 
tered AT&T,  gained  3.5%  during  the  same  time.  Investor 
enthusiasm  also  carried  into  secondary  issues.  The  Amex 
posted  a  2.8%  gain,  and  the  NASDAQ  was  up  5.1%.  This 
is  the  best  two-week  performance  for  over-the-counter 


securities  since  the  end  of  1982.  It  could  indicate  a  break 
in  NASDAQ's  long  run  of  profit-taking  and  panic-selling. 

After  weeks  of  seeking  shelter  in  defensive  stocks, 
investors  now  show  some  interest  in  the  recently  battered 
high-volatility  stocks,  which  outperformed  low-volatility 
shares  by  a  more  than  2-to-l  margin.  On  the  other  hand, 
low-growth  issues  did  better  than  high-growth  issues.  The 
fact  that  the  action  was  heavy  and  spread  over  two  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  market  indicates  that  year-end  bargain 
hunters  were  out  in  force. 


Close-up  On  The  Equity  Markets 


Performance  of  six  leading  indexes 

Percent  change 

Wilshiie 
5000 

Forbes 
500 1 

Dow  Jones 
industrials 

NYSE 
Composite 

Amex  Market 
Value  Index 

NASDAQ 
Composite 

in  last  4  weeks 

1.2 

0.8 

2.6 

1.0 

2.9 

2.5 

in  last  52  weeks 

25.3 

24.4 

27.6 

24.2 

34.9 

25.5 

Stock  performance  based  on  five  key  investor  yardsticks 

Percent  change 

Company  size 

Volatility2 

P/E  multiple 

Dividend  yield 

Growth  profile3 

Share  price 

large 

small 

high 

low 

over  25 

under  5 

over  7.5% 

none 

high 

low 

over  $40 

under  $4 

in  last  4  weeks 

1.9 

2.1 

2.9 

1.3 

1.9 

3.0 

0.8 

2.7 

0.8 

2.0 

2.3 

-0.2 

in  last  52  weeks 

26.6 

76.2 

62.6 

34.9 

42.0 

71.9 

31.6 

68.5 

68.4 

34.0 

36.0 

64.3 

'Based  on  sales.  ,         ,   ...  , . 

JA  stock's  sensitivity  to  overall  market  movement.  High-volatility  issues  have  wide  price  fluctuations,  low-volatility  issues  are  more  stable. 
3A  quantitative  evaluation  of  a  stock's  growth  image,  determined  by  Wilshire  Associates. 


Note:  All  data  for  periods  ending  1 1/23/83.  Prepared  by  Wilshire  Associates,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
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Where  The  Action  Is 


Expecting  a  breakout?  The  market  showed  good  under- 
lying strength,  with  recovery  spilling  over  from  the  con- 
tinuing strong  retailing  and  service  stocks  to  previously 
neglected  capital  goods  and  natural  resource  stocks.  Over 
the  most  recent  two  weeks  raw  materials  issues  gained 
5.1%,  and  capital  goods  stocks  were  up  4.1%. 
Technology  shares,  meanwhile,  continued  their  recov- 


ery with  a  3.9%  gain.  The  finance,  transportation  and 
consumer  durables  groups  also  registered  impressive 
gains.  Only  energy  shares  lost  ground.  The  rally  in  the  oils 
that  began  earlier  in  the  year  has  faded.  But  with  so  many 
groups  strong,  the  overall  market  has  a  healthy  tone  and 
seems  in  an  excellent  position  to  test  its  old  highs  shortly 
after  year-end,  if  not  before. 


Percent  change  in  last  52  weeks 


Percent  change  in  last  two  weeks 


Capital  goods 


+  10 


+  50 


I  I  1 1  I  I  I  I  i  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

w 1  '83 


•82 


Energy 


+  100 


i  M  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


'82' 


'83 


Technology, 


+  100 


+  50 


I  I  '  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


'82' 


'83 


Consumer  durables 


+  100 


I  I  I  1 1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1 1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


'82  1 


'83 


Finance 

+  100  . 

/\ 

+  50 

1  +  3.6 1 

I  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

'82' 

'83 

Consumer  nondurable*  and  services 


+  50 


1.8 


'82 


'  I  '  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

*  1  '83 


Raw  materials 


+  100 


+  50 


+  5.1 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


'82 


'83 


Utilities 


100 


+  50 


1.3 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

'82 1  '«■» 
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What  The  Analysts  Think 


Keeping  the  lights  on.  Energy  stocks,  the  only  group  to  ings.  Utilities,  the  second-poorest  performing  group,  re- 
lose  ground  in  the  market  over  the  last  two  weeks,  ad-  main  in  first  place.  Meanwhile,  the  analysts  dropped 
vanced  from  eighth  to  seventh  in  analyst  buy/sell  rank-    market-leading  capital  goods  from  sixth  to  eighth  place. 


The  experts'  consensus 


2.40 


2.80 


I     I     I     I  I     I     I     I.    I     I    I  I 


DJFMAM    I  JASON 


Rank 

Sector 

Current 
opinion 

Rank 
2  weeks  ago 

Rank 
4  weeks  ago 

l 

Utilities 

1.83 

1 

l 

2 

Consumer  durables 

2.24- 

2 

2 

3 

Raw  materials 

2.35 

3 

3 

4 

Transportation 

2.36 

4 

4 

5 

Technology 

2.39 

5 

5 

6 

Consumer  nondurables 

2.55 

7 

6 

7 

Energy 

2.58 

8 

8 

8 

Capital  goods 

2.62 

6 

7 

9 

Finance 

2.86 

9 

9 

Opinion  ratings  are  ranked  on  a  scale  of  1  (strong  buy)  to  5  (strong  sell).  Data  reflect  the  rating  o(  1,200  stocks,  while  the  sector  breakdowns  correspond  to  industry  groups 
views  of  200  institutional  analysts.  The  consensus  of  opinion  graph  is  the  composite     graphed  above.  All  figures  are  weighted  for  market  capitalization. 


>Jote:  All  data  for  periods  ending  11/23/83  Prepared  by  Wilshire  Associates,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
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"We  rent  cars  in  over  60  countries- 
keeping  up-to-date  on  business  trends 
is  critical.  That's  why  we  read 
BusinessWeek  International 

Jean  Ordner 
President,  Europcar 


Europcar,  National  Car  Rental's  European 
partner,  has  a  system  that  extends  everywhere 
in  Europe  (including  Britain),  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East.  For  managers  of  each  division 
to  keep  aware  of  business  affairs  of  their 
customers,  Business  Week  International  is 
must  reading. 

Like  Europcar,  keep  in  touch  with  the  interna- 
tional world  of  business  every  week  in  Business 
Week  International. 


BusinessWeek  International 


"Our  service  has  to  keep  pace  with 
the  business  travelers' growing  needs. 
That's  why  I  read  Business 
Week  International!' 


Philippine  Airlines  is  a  fast  growing  multinational 
business  that  serves  29  cities  spanning  Asia,  Austra- 
lia, the  Middle  East,  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Fast  changing  world  markets  require  that  Philip- 
pine Airlines  closely  relate  their  outstanding  service 
to  the  world  of  business.  For  highly  reliable  insights 
into  global  travel  trends,  BusinessWeek  International 
provides  the  advance  knowledge  needed  to  be 
highly  competitive. 

Like  Philippine  Airlines,  keep  on  top  of  the  inter- 
national world  of  business,  every  week,  in  Business 
Week  International. 

Business  Week  International 


©1983  McGraw-Hill.  Inc. 


"Our  success  depends  on  getting  an  accurate 
reading  of  our  customers'  future  computer 
needs.  That's  why  we  read  Business  Week 
International!' 

Klaus  Luft 

Vice  Chairman,  Marketing 
Overseas  Sales  and  USA 
Nixdorf  Computer 


Nixdorf  Computer  Corporation  has  more  than 
110,000  computer  systems  operating  in  33 
countries  around  the  world.  Their  phenomenal 
success  is  a  result  of  their  dedication  to  the 
belief  that  people  who  use  computers  should 
have  computers  they  can  use.  This  requires 
knowledge  of  the  customers'  business.  Nixdorf's 
insights  into  its  users'  business  problems  are 
updated  weekly  by  reading  BusinessWeek  Inter- 
national. It  gives  them  a  distinctive  and  neces- 
sary global  overview  that  local  media  simply 
cannot  match. 

Like  Nixdorf,  keep  in  touch  with  the  fast  mov- 
ing world  of  business  every  week  in  Business 
Week  International. 

BusinessWeek  International 


oil 
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Statistical  Spotlight 


With  big  U.S.  bankers  straining  at  the  regulatory  leash,  acquisitive 
foreign  banks  are  sure  to  pick  while  the  pickings  are  good. 


Who's  next? 


By  Jinny  St.  Goar 

When  word  spread  in  Octo- 
ber that  Canada's  Bank  of 
Montreal  was  acquiring  Chi- 
cago's Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  it 
was  too  late  for  most  investors  to  buy 
the  U.S.  bank's  stock.  Harris  shares 
had  already  doubled  on  the  rumors. 
What's  a  speculator  to  do?  In  this 
case,  many  simply  jumped  aboard  the 
nearest  competitor,  Northern  Trust 


Corp.,  whose  price  went  from  45  to  60 
recently,  even  though  earnings 
dropped  in  the  first  six  months. 

Are  the  speculators  on  the  right 
track;  Indications  are  that  they  may 
be.  The  Harris-Montreal  deal  is  one  of 
the  biggest  foreign  takeovers  ever  of  a 
U.S.  bank.  And  it  may  be  part  of  a  new 
trend.  Last  month,  for  example,  the 
Federal  Reserve  gave  its  blessing  to 
Allied  Irish  Banks'  bid  to  buy  Balti- 
more's $3.9  billion-asset  First  Mary- 


land Bancorp.  "Foreign  banks  are 
aware  that  the  time  to  get  in  is  now, 
while  the  large  American  banks  are 
still  constrained  by  barriers  to  inter- 
state banking,"  says  Rodgin  Cohen,  a 
banking  attorney  with  Sullivan  & 
Cromwell. 

The  last  time  the  foreigners  went 
on  a  bank  acquisition  spree  in  the  U.S. 
was  in  the  mid-Seventies,  when  a  se- 
ries of  bank  failures  created  bargains 
in  U.S.  bank  stock  prices.  These  days, 


Second-guessing  foreign  buyers:  a  banker's  shopping  list 


Overseas  banks  may  want  to  establish  a  foothold  in  makes  a  potential  target?  Look  for  a  midsize  bank  in  a 
U.S.  commercial  banking  while  the  big  domestic  banks  money  center  location,  recent  and  potential  growth  and 
are  still  reined  in  by  regulatory  restrictions.  What    a  low  ratio  of  stock  price  to  book  value. 


Total 

5-year 

Book 

Stock 

Recent 

Latest  12-month 

assets 

Return 

earnings 

value 

price/ 

Bank 

price 

EPS 

P/E 

Yield 

(millions) 

on  equity 

growth  rate 

per  share 

book  value 

New  England 

BayBanks 

35% 

$5.29 

6.7 

5.7% 

$3,710 

13.2% 

12% 

$39.96 

0.89 

Fleet  Financial  Group 

47% 

6.37 

7.5 

5.0 

4,536 

17.3 

16 

36.83 

1.29 

Hartford  National 

34% 

5.10 

6.8 

6.3 

4,128 

14.9 

15 

34.33 

1.01 

Shawmut  Corp 

2,7  V* 

4.67 

8.0 

5.2 

5,376 

10.4 

14 

45.10 

0.83 

State  Street  Boston 

33 

4.23 

7.8 

2.7 

3,915 

16.4 

36 

25.86 

1.28 

New  York  metropolitan  area 

Bank  of  New  York 

31% 

5.60 

5.6 

5.9 

12,724 

15.0  ■ 

13 

37.28 

0.84 

First  Empire  State 

31% 

2.33 

13.4 

3.2 

1,939 

5.3 

2 

44.22 

0.71 

First  Natl  St  Bancorp 

38% 

7.00 

5.5 

6.8 

4,868 

17.2 

14 

40.61 

0.95 

Irving  Bank 

51% 

9.60 

5.4 

6.8 

19,514 

11.7 

9 

81.95 

0.63 

Lin*,  'n  First  Banks 

45% 

6.64 

6.9 

4.4 

3,892 

11.3 

8 

58.57 

0.78 

Midlanttc  Banks 

39 

8.02 

4.9 

5.1 

4,339 

17.2 

18 

46.53 

0.84 

US  Trust 

37% 

3.94 

9.6 

3.8 

2,256 

13.8 

17 

28.56 

1.32 

United  Jersey  Banks 

30 

3.54 

8.5 

4.7 

3,232 

13.4 

10 

26.41 

1.14 

Source  Standard  &  Poor  's 
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lights  our  nights  &  brightens  our  future! 

We  sit  atop  soinne  of  the  world's  greatest  coal 
deposits . . .  which  fuel  about  95%  of  the  electricity 
we  generate.  In  fact,  we  supply  over  12.5  billion 
■;.    kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  per  year  in  three  of  the 
nation's  fastest-growing  states,  without  nuclear  and 
with  about  5%  hydro,  oil  and  gas  fuel.  That's  one 
reason  our  nights  and  our  future  are  bright. 

ulah 


Write  for  more  information. 
Utah  Power  &  Light  Company 
P.O.  Box  899.  Dept.  FB2 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


New  issues  of  securities  are  offered  only  by  means  of 
Prospectus,  and  this  message  is  neither  an  offer  nor 
a  solicitation  of  any  offer  to  buy 


Rail  contracts 
I  area 

he  way  America 
moves  freight. 

pughout  the  U.S.,  hundreds  of  companies 
If  all  sizes  ship  large  quantities  of  a  broad 
variety  of  goods  by  rail  every  year.  They're 
ling  advantage  of  the  innovative  changes 
in  the  way  railroads  do  business.  One 
Inge  is  the  dramatic  increase  in  contracts 
negotiated  between  railroads  and  their 
ustomers.  These  contracts  give  rail  users 
predictable  rates,  schedules  and  services, 
and  give  railroads  flexibility  to  meet  the 
ands  of  a  highly  competitive  marketplace. 
|  Contracts  allow  innovative  rates  and  ser- 
ces  tailored  to  the  customer's  needs,  and 
railroads  can  make  more  efficient  and 
cost-effective  use  of  rail  equipment. 
America's  modern  freight  railroads  are 
sponding  to  the  challenges  of  the  private 
enterprise  system  in  fresh  and  exciting 
ys.  Contracts  with  rail  customers  are  one 
of  those  ways  and  more  than  9,000  have 
been  negotiated  in  the  last  three  years, 
r  more  information,  write:  New  Incentives, 
Dept.  121  ,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  1920  L  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20036. 


ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


FREIGHT  RAILROADS 
ARE  ON  THE  MOVE. 


Statistical  Spotlight 


dollar  at  alltime  highs, 
is  more  expensive.  But 


with  the 
buying  in 
some  of  the  same  forces  that  buttress 
the  dollar — political  stability  and  the 
potential  for  growth — also  add  to  for- 
eign banks'  desire  to  enter  the  U.S. 
market. 

The  strong  dollar  and  narrower 
profit  margins  have  also  cut  down  on 
the  multiples  of  up  to  3  times  book 
value  that  prevailed  in  acquisitions  by 
foreigners  a  decade  ago.  More  typical 
today  is  the  1.25  times  book  that  The 
Mitsubishi  Trust  &.  Banking  Corp. 
agreed  to  pay  for  sluggishly  profitable 
BanCal  Tri-State  of  San  Francisco  this 
past  August.  That  is  the  same  slim 
multiple  that  Bank  of  Montreal  pro- 
poses to  pay  for  Harris. 

Bank  of  Montreal  will  be  able  to  use 
its  new  outpost  in  the  U.S.  profitably 
from  the  beginning.  In  late  Novem- 
ber, the  Canadian  institution  was 
paying  9.6%  for  large  negotiable  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  that  it  sold  to  insti- 
tutional investors.  Harris,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  was  paying  9.3% .  That  saving 


of  0.3%  comes  to  $300,000  per  $100 
million  of  CDs,  a  potentially  sizable 
saving,  despite  restrictions  on  transfer 
of  funds  to  Canada,  for  a  bank  with 
combined  assets  of  $67  billion. 

Likeliest  candidates  for  foreign 
takeover  among  U.S.  banks?  For  one 
thing,  they  are  probably  not  in  small 


What  banks  will  foreigners 
try  to  acquire?  The  choicest 
targets  are  in  money 
centers  and  have  between 
$1  billion  and  $20  billion 
in  assets.  They  also  should 
be  midsize  in  their 
markets.  Large  institutions 
may  be  too  expensive  for 
overseas  buyers. 


towns.  As  competition  from  unregu- 
lated foreign  banks  grew  in  the  Seven- 
ties, Congress  passed  the  Internation- 
al Banking  Act  of  1978.  It  requires 
foreign  banks  to  declare  a  "home 
state,"  limiting  full-service  banking 
by  foreign  firms  to  one  state.  The  best 
home  states,  points  out  James  Smith, 


former  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  now  a  Washington  lobbyist,  are 
those  with  money  centers  such  as 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles/San 
Francisco,  Pittsburgh  or  Boston.  He 
thinks  banks  in  growing  Sunbelt 
states  are  also  targets. 

As  for  size,  a  bank  with  less  than  $1 
billion  in  assets  may  not  be  worth  the 
trouble,  while  one  with  much  more 
than  $20  billion  would  be  hard  to 
swallow.  That  means  middle-size 
banks — third,  fourth  or  fifth  in  the 
market — probably  cause  the  brightest 
gleam  in  foreign  acquirers'  eyes.  Har- 
ris, for  example,  is  number  three  in 
Chicago.  If  the  ratio  of  stock  price  to 
book  value  is  too  high,  the  purchase 
price  might  be  pushed  out  of  reach.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  is  too  low, 
it  may  indicate  that  the  bank  is  not 
worth  buying. 

The  accompanying  table  lists  32 
U.S.  banks  that  fall  into  these  rough 
categories — all  middle-ranked  insti- 
tutions in  big  markets,  most  of  which 
have  a  ratio  of  stock  price  to  book 
value  of  less  than  1 .  If  you're  a  foreign 
banker,  it  can  serve  as  a  handy  shop- 
ping list.  ■ 


Second-guessing  foreign  buyers:  a  banker's  shopping  list 

Total 

5-year 

Book 

Stock 

Recent 

Latest  12-month 

assets 

Return 

earnings 

value 

price/ 

Bank 

price 

EPS 

P/E 

Yield 

(millions) 

on  equity 

growth  rate 

per  share 

book  value 

Pennsylvania 

First  Pennsylvania 

6% 

$-1.14 

NM 

$  5,433 

NM 

NM 

$11.27 

0.59 

Mellon  National 

42 'A 

7.05 

6.0 

5.8% 

20,294 

13.5% 

11% 

52.27 

0.81 

PNC  Financial 

39% 

5.53 

7.2 

5.3 

11,611 

15.4 

13 

35.98 

1.11 

Southeast 

Citizens  &  Southern  GA 

13% 

1.84 

7.5 

4.6 

6,005 

19.6 

38 

9.39 

1.48 

First  Atlanta 

20% 

2.71 

7.7 

3.6 

4,480 

17.8 

24 

15.19 

1.37 

NCNB 

247/8 

3.68 

6.8 

4.5 

11,560 

16.0 

12 

22.98 

1.08 

Southeast  Banking 

23% 

2.92 

8.1 

4.6 

7,274 

13.6 

5 

21.40 

1.10 

Sun  Banks 

28% 

2.92 

9.7 

4.2 

5,004 

16.7 

12 

17.49 

1.62 

Midwest 

AmeriTrust 

43 

6.22 

6.9 

6.7 

5,753 

9.4 

2 

66.28 

0.65 

Comerica 

28  Vi 

4.31 

6.6 

7.0 

7,378 

11.3 

-2 

38.10 

0.75 

Manufacturers  National 

37Vi 

6.61 

5.7 

4.3 

5,284 

12.0 

-6 

55.13 

0.68 

Michigan  National 

16'/2 

2.49 

6.6 

7.3 

6,504 

8.1 

-24 

30.75 

0.54 

NBD  Bancorporation 

40% 

6.62 

6.1 

5.4 

12,407 

10.4 

2 

63.60 

0.64 

National  City  Corp 

42% 

6.15 

7.0 

6.4 

6,823 

11.4 

NA 

53.73 

0.80 

Northern  Trust 

59% 

4.44 

13.5 

4.6 

6,253 

6.3 

-1 

70.57 

0.85 

Texas 

First  City  Bancorp 

18% 

2.41 

7.6 

7.1 

16,567 

10.9 

4 

22.20 

0.82 

Texas  American  Bancshares 

35% 

4.17 

8.6 

4.3 

4,717 

12.7 

11 

32.96 

1.08 

West  Coast 

US  Bancorp 

24% 

2.73 

8.9 

4.1 

5,756 

10.7 

1 

25.52 

0.96 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co 

37 

5.83 

6.3 

5.8 

24,814 

12.0 

3 

48.40 

0.76 

NA:  Not  available.    NM:  Not  meaningful. 


Source:  Standard  &  Poor  's 
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Compare  your  present  life  insurance  with  The  Hartford's  Solution." 

We  can  cut 

your  life  insurance 
costs  dramatically- 
without  cutting 
your  coverage. 


23%  SAVING 

34%  SAVING 

OLD 
POLICIES 

THE 
SOLUTION 

OLD 
POLICY 

THE 
SOLUTION 

FACE  AMOUNT 
OF  POLICIES 

$388,000 

$400,000 

FACE  AMOUNT 
OF  POLICY 

$100,000 

$100,000 

ANNUAL 
PREMIUM 

$11,013 

$8,530 

ANNUAL 
PREMIUM 

$2,709 

$1,773 

AMOUNT  SAVED:  $2,483 

AMOUNT  SAVED:  $936 

74%  SAVING 

OLD 
POLICIES 

THE 
SOLUTION 

FACE  AMOUNT 
OF  POLICIES 

$355,000 

$500,000 

ANNUAL 
PREMIUM 

$9,653 

$2,508* 

AMOUNT  SAVED:  $7,145 

Male,  age  57 


Male,  age  53 


Male,  age  54, 


Illustrations  are  based  on  actual  case  histories  Cost-of-insuranceand  interest  rates  are  those  in  effect  at  the  time  of  policy  issue  and  are  subiect 
to  change  Although  all  cases  involved  nonsmokers.  substantial  savings  can  also  be  realized  by  smokers 

'Some  or  all  of  the  former  policies'  cash  values  were  transferred  to  the  Solution  in  the  first  year,  thereby  reducing  subsequent  annual  premiums. 


you  bought  Ordinary  Life  insurance  before  1980,  The  Hartford 
give  you  the  same  protection  you  now  have  for  a  lot  less 
n  you're  now  paying.  You'll  save  up  to  50%— possibly  more, 
can  prove  it!  Write  today  for  a  free  personalized  computer 
lysis.  And  find  out  exactly  how  much  you  can  save. 
The  Solution™  is  The  Hartford's  revolutionary  universal  life  insur- 
nce  policy.  Because  it  offers  a  higher  yield,  on  unloaned  cash  values 
ver  $1,000,  your  money  grows  faster.  That's  one  reason  why  you  can  pay 
sss  money  and  still  get  the  same  protection.  Our  free  personalized 
omputer  analysis  will  show  you  exactly  how  much  you  can  save  on 
your  life  insurance  costs— without  cutting  your  coverage. 
lhsSSf)       Our  toP  priority  is  cutting  life  insurance  costs.  Make  it 
yours.  Arrange  for  your  free  personalized 
omputer  analysis  today.  Contact  a  Hartford 
gent.  Or  mail  this  coupon.  BUSINESS 

HOME 
AUTO 
LIFE 


THE  HARTFORD 


r 


Find  out  how  much 

you  can  save. 
Mail  this  coupon. 


The  Hartford  Insurance  Group  F12'19/83 
Life  Sales/Marketing 
RO.  Box  320 
Windsor,  CT  06095 
Yes,  I  want  a  personalized  computer 
analysis  that  will  show  me  how  much 
The  Solution'*'  can  save  me  on  life 
insurance  withoui  cutting  my  coverage. 

Name  


Address. 


City- 


State- 


Zip_ 


artford  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  CT  06115 

1  New  York,  The  Hartford  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  CT  06115) 


Home  phone- 
Bus,  phone  


The  Big  Board  railroad  with  no  employees, 
the  one-rock  holding  company  and  other 
st)  ange  beasts  of  Wall  Street. 


Collectors 
items 


By  William  Baldwin 


Wabash  Railroad  Co.  looks 
like  an  investor's  dream. 
Revenues  shot  up  better  than 
tenfold  last  year,  to  nearly  $34  mil- 
lion. Profit  margins  were  a  fantastic 
99%,  largely  because  Wabash  has  nei- 
ther employees  nor  taxes  to  pay. 

Wabash,  though,  isn't  widely  fol- 
lowed on  Wall  Street.  Its  preferred 
stock,  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  trades  so  thinly  that  ten 
shares  is  considered  a  round  lot.  As  for 
the  common,  99.8%  is  held  by  Nor- 
folk Southern  Corp.,  which  took  over 
Wabash  in  a  1970  tender  and  also 
leases  all  of  Wabash's  property. 

There  are  only  31  outside  common 
stockholders  left,  and  they  have  a  long 


wait  if  they  expect  to  see  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  Wabash's  earnings  in 
the  form  of  cash  dividends.  If  patience 
is  a  virtue  in  investing,  here  it  is  a 
necessity. 

So,  too,  for  several  thousand  other 
inactively  traded  stocks:  remnants  of 
mergers,  companies  that  eagerly  went 
public  and  then  drifted  into  obscurity, 
small  and  private  firms  that  want  to 
stay  that  way.  Liquidity  is  not  high  at 
this  end  of  Wall  Street.  The  investor 
who  has  to  sell  may  get  only  a  small 
fraction  of  his  shares'  intrinsic  worth. 
If  he  puts  in  a  buy  order,  his  broker 
may  call  back  with  a  confirmation 
two  years  later. 

"I've  had  some  orders  in  for  15  years 
and  never  gotten  any,"  says  Herbert 
Weaver  Jr.,  55,  of  Vero  Beach,  Fla.  His 


full-time  preoccupation  is  a  family 
portfolio  of  220  obscure  securities. 
Among  them  is  Real  Silk  Hosiery 
Mills  Inc.  (bid,  280),  a  former  sock 
company  in  the  business  of  cashing 
dividend  and  interest  checks  on  its 
$50  million  portfolio.  Weaver  is  also 
trying  to  add  to  his  32  shares  of  Crys 
tal  Tissue  Co.,  which  makes  wrap 
pings,  and  trades  occasionally  at  35 
That  is  1  Vi  times  earnings. 

"It's  like  collecting  stamps,"  says 
an  Atlanta  collector  with  thousands 
of  off-beat  investments.  "You  buy 
these  things,  put  them  in  a  safe  depos- 
it box  and  forget  about  them."  He  has 
just  returned  from  making  his  weekly 
inch-thick  deposit  of  dividend  checks, 
many  for  only  a  few  cents. 

To  Edward  McLaughlin,  45,  an- 
other Florida  collector,  little  compa- 
nies are  serious  business  indeed.  He 
once  used  a  tender  offer  to  accumu- 
late a  block  of  stock  of  Standard 
Horse  Nail  Corp.,  a  New  Brighton, 
Pa.  manufacturer.  McLaughlin  buys 
and  sells  rare  stocks,  but  mostly  just 
buys,  and  waits. 

McLaughlin  has  dabbled  in  Ham- 
burg Broom  Works  Inc.,  also  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Clipper  Belt  Lacer  Co.,  a 
doohickey  manufacturer  in  Michigan. 
He  has  had  stock  in  Natural  Bridge  of 
Virginia  Inc.,  which  owns  what  it 
calls  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
an  arched  boulder  supporting  a  federal 
highway.  The  wonder  throws  off 
$3.50  per  visitor  (children,  $1.50)  in 
admission  revenues,  and  draws  traffic 
to  the  motels  and  gift  shop  on  the  site. 

Nice,  but  McLaughlin  says  none  of 


Odds  and  ends 

If  an  attic-cleaning  turns  up  shares  of  Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott,  the  once-powerful  shipbuilding  firm, 
they  may  be  worth  something.  Then  again,  they  may  not.  None  of  these  inactive  stocks  is  likely  to 
yield  a  quick  killing,  but  they  all  offer  intriguing  values  to  the  patient,  asset-oriented  investor. 

Shares 
outstanding 
(thousands) 

— Per  share- 

Recent 
bid 

Principal 

asset 

Company 

earnings 

dividend 

book  value 

Aztec  Land  &  Cattle 

91 

$  0.73 

$0.23 

$11.52 

27 

0.33%  of  Arizona 

Chicago  Dock  &  Canal  Tr 

29 

148.66' 

36.00 

418.55 

3,800 

Chicago  real  estate,  including  a  portion 
of  the  Palmolive  Bldg 

Coastal  Carib  Oils  &  Minis 

13,366 

-0.11 

nil 

0.36 

Dubious  lawsuit  against  Mobil 

Indiana  Limestone 

523 

0.76 

ml 

20.79 

15'/. 

60  million  cubic  feet  of  rock 

Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott 

1 

27.72' 

250.002 

481.79 

27 

Cash — maybe' 

Mills  Music  Trust 

278 

2.38 

2.38 

NA 

13VS 

25,000  songs,  including  "Ain't  Misbehavin'  " 

Natu. '!  Bridge  of  Va 

162 

2.58 

0.50 

21.28 

11 

Boulder  supporting  U.S.  Route  1 1 

Virginia  Hot  Springs 

53 

4.89 

2.00 

138.89 

120 

The  Homestead,  a  plantation  resort 

Wabash  Railroad 

598 

53.72 

9.14 

310.51 

2234 

1,787  miles  of  track,  Buffalo  to  Omaha 

NA:  rj  it  available.  'Including 
asset;     'Bid  by  Norfolk  Southe 

extraordinary  item, 
rn,  in  Norfolk  Southe 

^Liquidating  dividend 
'n  stock 

'Renegotiation  claim  by  federal  government,  if  successful,  would  wipe  out 
Sources:  Disclosure  Inc.,  Edward  McLaughlin,  Tweedy,  Browne  Inc 
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"OUR  FUTURE: 
PUTTING  THE  WORLD 

AT  YOUR 
FINGERTIPS' 


^Jnited  Telecom  offers  thou- 
sands of  companies  direct,  effi- 
cient computer  communications 
to  and  from  more  than  230 
domestic  metropolitan  areas  and 
many  overseas  locations  through 
Uninet,  its  vast  packet-switched 
data  communications  network. 

Uninet  allows  incompatible 
terminals  and  computers  to  com- 
municate, automatically. 

Even  companies  whose  com- 
puter protocols  and  transmis- 


sion speeds  are  compatible  can 
communicate  more  efficiently 
with  Uninet.  And  without  the 
risks  or  responsibilities  of  main- 
taining a  private  network  —  or 
many  initial  and  long-term  costs. 

Uninet  has  been  helping  busi- 
ness communicate  across  the 
nation  and  across  the  world  for 
well  over  a  decade.  And  with 
ever-growing  efficiency  and 
reliability. 

Uninet  is  part  of  the  way  we're 

United  Telecom  ■■■ 


putting  our  program  for  the  future 
into  action  now. 

We're  specializing  in  areas 
where  we're  already  making  a 
unique  contribution.  And  by  spe- 
cializing, we're  going  to  become 
an  even  more  important  part  of 
the  Information  Age. 

For  more  about  what  we're 
doing,  write  D.  F.  Forsythe, 
United  Telecommunications,  Inc. , 
Box  11315,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64112. 


A  clear,  distinctive  voice  in  the  Information  Age. 


All  mothers  are  L 
working  mothers^ 

Babies  only  look  small.  Caring  for  them  is  a  joh  as  big  and  consuming 


running  a  corporation.  With  high  responsibility  and  high  emotional  rctur 


Which  is  why  more  mothers  read  Good  Housekeeping  than  any  magazine 


our  field.  Because  we  give  all  working  women  — at  home  or  away  — more  oft 


vital  information  thev  need.  More  editorials  on  health  and  nutritii 


More  proven  recipes.  Expertly  researched  medical  data. .  .child  care,  safe 


crime  prevention  and  investment  updates.  News  women  have  cor 


to  expect  only  from  our  magazine.  Plus  unexpected,  new  facts  ai 


substance  that  make  a  real  difference  in  their  lives.  That's  tl 


Good  Housekeeping  difference.  That's  why  women  belies 


in  us.  And  in  our  advertisers.  Mavbe  vou  can't  buv  beli 


but  vou  can  advertise  in 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  IS  A  PUBLICATION  OF  HEARST  MAGAZINES.  A  DIVISION  OF  THE  HEARST  CORPORATION  .  1983  THE  HEARST  CORPORATION 


omplete  Guide  to  Personal  Computers 


easy-to-read  guidebook  that  tells  you 
^rything  you  should  know  about  com- 
ters  before  you  talk  to  a  salesman. 

)NEY's  Complete  Guide  to  Personal 
mputers  is  the  step-by-step  source  you 
d  to  understand  personal  computers — 
d  select  a  system  flexible  enough  to  fill 
ur  requirements  now  and  expand  to 
et  your  growing  needs. 

itten  and  edited  by  MONEY's  expert 
iff,  the  Complete  Guide  to  Personal 
>mputers  is  a  handy  guide  to  computer 
:hnology . . .  hardware  and  software . . . 
ichine  languages ...  modems,  printers, 
sc  drives,  monitors  and  more. 

>u'll  even  get  a  glimpse  of  what  lies  ahead 
personal  computer  potential.  You'll  dis- 
ver  why  systems  of  comparable  quality, 
ce  and  performance  are  not  always 
ual — and  how  the  applications  deter- 
ne  the  system. 

ONEY's  Complete  Guide  to  Personal 
mputers  pulls  no  punches.  It  talks 


0 

: 


'PERSONAL 
COMPUTERS 


frankly  about  the  wide  variety  of  different 
systems  on  the  market,  and  tells  you  how 
they  can  help  you  manage  your  finances, 
run  a  household  or  business,  entertain  the 
family,  and  even  educate  kids. 


*  What  is  a  Computer? 

*  What  Can  a  Computer  Do? 

*  Choosing  the  Right  Computer 

*  Buying  Guide 
*Help  After  Your  Buy 

*  Personal  Finance 


The  Complete  Guide  to  Personal  Com- 
puters lists,  describes  and  explains  the 
characteristics  of  the  newest,  fastest  per- 
sonal computer  systems.  And  shows  you 
six  of  the  most  outstanding  you  could 
purchase  for  under  $1000. 

You  learn  what's  efficient,  what's  not, 
and  how  to  ask  the  questions  that  expose 


the  real  benefits  or  shortcomings  of  vari- 
ous systems. 

MONEY's  objective  researchers  and  writ- 
ers tell  you  all  you  need  to  know  to  select. 
confidently  and  correctly,  the  computei 
with  the  software,  the  "personality,"  thai 
will  best  carry  out  your  commands. 

Three  Rules  that  Lead  to  the  Right  Purchase. 

In  MONEY's  Complete  Guide  to  Personal 
Computers,  you'll  find  out:  1)  why  the  soft- 
ware determines  the  hardware;  2)  why 
you  should  always  buy  the  machine  that 
fills  your  primary  needs;  3)  why  you 
should  always  work  with  a  machine  before 
you  buy  it.  So  you  can  speak  authorita- 
tively about  the  hottest  technology  avail- 
able today,  and  select  a  system  you'll 
enjoy  and  profit  from  for  years  to  come. 

Let  MONEY's  experts  guide  you  to  the 
personal  computer  that's  right  for  you. 
Send  today  for  MONEY's  Complete  Guide 
to  Personal  Computers.  Fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  below. 


PERSONAL 
COMPUTERS 


Mail  to:  MONEY  PERSONAL  COMPUTER  GUIDE,  Box  999,  Radio  City  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  1001 
YES!  Send  me  MONEY's  Complete  Guide  to  Personal  Computers. 
Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  for  $2.95  made  payable  to  MONEY. 


Name- 


Address. 
City  


.State. 


.Zip. 


I  prefer  to  receive: 

□  2 copies  @  $2.95  each.  □  3  copies  @  $2.95  each.  $. 


_Total  enclosed. 


NOTE:  If  additional  copies  are  to  be  sent  to  an  address  other  than  your  own,  please 
enclose  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  with  additional  mailing  addresses. 


these  companies  can  hold  a  candle  to, 
A.I.  Root  Co.,  a  leader  in  apiary  sup- 
plies and  ecclesiastical  beeswax  prod- 
■  ts.  Root's  book  value  is  $515  a  share 
and  the  company  recently  reported 
record  per-share  earnings  of  $44.30. 
McLaughlin  picked  up  some  shares 
not  long  ago  at  25. 

How  does  McLaughlin  get  these 
certificates?  "A  guy  in  a  bank  trust 
department  has  a  portfolio  of  25 
stocks  [in  an  estate].  He  knows  what 
to  do  with  the  IBM  and  the  AT&T. 
Then  he  comes  across  100  shares  of 
Standard  Horse  Nail  and  says,  'Get 
this  thing  out  of  my  sight.'  "  At  that 
point  the  banker's  assistant  turns  to 
the  daily  "pink  sheets,"  a  quotation 
service  wherein  brokers  specializing 
in  inactive  stocks  buy  listings. 

There  is  usually  someone  to  buy 
any  ugly  duckling,  at  a  price.  But  of- 
ten these  brokers  are  competing  with 
a  company's  controlling  shareholders, 
who  know  value  and  want  to  buy  in 
shares  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Smart 
tightly  held  companies  issue  skimpy 
annual  reports,  or  none  at  all  if  they 
have  few  enough  shareholders  to  be 
exempt  from  SEC  disclosure.  The  less 
the  outsiders  know  about  the  com- 
pany the  less  the  outsiders  will  bid. 

The  SEC,  curiously,  is  aiming  to 
help  out  the  insiders  in  this  nondis- 
closure game.  A  proposed  rule  would 


generally  forbid  pink-sheet  listings  by 
a  broker  who  doesn't  have  current 
financial  statements  on  a  company. 
This  is  aimed  at  penny-stock  manipu- 
lators in  Denver.  "It's  a  stupid  rule," 
says  a  Wall  Street  dealer  with  a  lot  of 
pink-sheet  listings.  "The  crooks  have 
statements  out  immediately.  They 
show  zero  assets  and  the  stock's  trad- 
ing at  7.'.' 


A  guy  in  a  bank  knows 
what  to  do  with  an  estate's 
IBM  and  AT&T.  Then  he 
comes  across  1 00  shares  of 
Standard  Horse  Nail. 


Some  private  firms,  of  course,  lean 
over  backwards  to  give  shareholders  a 
fair  shake.  Howe  Caverns  Inc.,  which 
runs  a  tourist  attraction  near  Albany, 
N.Y.,  is  one.  Its  conscientious  annual 
reports  have  included  line-of-business 
data,  going  so  far  as  to  break  out  rev- 
enues from  pay  toilets,  until  those 
devices  were  outlawed  in  New  York 
State.  Minus  pay  toilets,  Howe  should 
do  about  $10  a  share  this  year,  up 
from  $1.49  for  1982.  Bid,  45. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  assum- 
ing that  anything  hard  to  find  is  a  gold 
nugget.  To  judge  from  its  book  value, 
Interstate  Bridge  Co.,  which  operates 


a  private  toll  bridge  across  the  Ohiq 
River,  is  a  steal  at  $30  a  share.  Whatl 
the  balance  sheet  does  not  show  is  a 
public,  no-toll  bridge  nearby,  which) 
opened  just  before  Thanksgiving.  ¥oi\ 
get  those  dividends. 

Coastal  Caribbean  Oil  &.  Minerals 
Ltd.  traded  as  high  as  10  when  word 
got  out  about  its  phosphate  royalties 
claim  against  Mobil  and  other  defen- 
dants. Calvert  Crary,  the  Bear,  Stearns 
litigation  expert,  says  Coastal's  case 
is  a  good  one,  if  only  it  could  over- 
come some  procedural  problems.  A 
big  if.  The  stock  is  now  at  Vx. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  deterrent  to 
would-be  investors  in  the  inactive 
market  is  time.  Consider  Wabash 
Railroad,  which  has  that  lease  with 
Norfolk  Southern.  A  quirk  in  the 
lease  caused  rent  to  balloon  after  a 
1981  law  changed  depreciation  sched- 
ules. Shareholders  in  two  other  pub- 
licly held  phantom  railroads  con- 
trolled or  operated  by  Norfolk  may 
sue  to  require  higher  payouts.  The 
hitch  is  that  the  depreciation-related 
income  goes  into  a  "settlement  ac- 
count," which  Norfolk  is  required  to 
account  for  only  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  lease.  Wabash's  eight-year  lease  is 
renewable  in  perpetuity,  which  sug- 
gests that  stockholders  will  have  to 
wait  until  the  day  after  forever  for  the 
big  returns.  Patience.  ■ 


How  Bill  Farley  could  swing  a  $123  million 
buyout  with  a  $4  million  investment 


A  cquisition  Funding  Corporation, 

/%  a  subsidiary  of  General  Elec- 
JL^m*.  trie  Credit  Corporation,  can 
structure  and  fund  major  acquisition 
financing  packages  entirely  in- 
house,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including 
"mezzanine"  financing.  A  big  advan- 
tage if  you,  like  Bill  Farley,  have  an 
idea  whose  success  depends  on  fast, 
creative  financing. 

Recently,  AFC  helped  Bill  Farley,  sole 
owner  of  Farley  Industries,  purchase  four 
metal  products  casting  plants  from  NL 
Industries. 

Farley  believed  that  the  U.S.  auto 
industry  was  in  the  early  stages  of  a  recov- 
ery, and  since  two  of  the  companies  were 
strongly  oriented  to  the  auto  industry, 
AFC  put  together  a  package  including: 

•  $40  million  term  loan 

•  $30  million  line  of  credit 

°  $22  million  preferred  stock  purchase 

from  NL  Industries 
1  $20  million  loan  guaranteed  by 

NL  Industries 


But  what  made  the  package  really  work 
was  the  $7  million  "mezzanine"  loan— a 
subordinated  note  in  return  for  warrants 


William  Farley—  Part  owner 
( 'Im  ago  White  Sox  and  a  big  leaguer 
in  leveraged  buy-outs. 


to  acquire  24.5%  of  the  company's  com- 
mon stock. 

AFC  is  one  of  a  handful  of  secured 
lenders  able  to  provide  "mezzanine" 


financing  to  a  borrower.  And  that's  only 
one  of  the  dozens  of  financial  services 
GECC  offers. 

Get  acquainted  with  Acquisition 
Funding  Corporation's  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. Call  800-243-2222*  or  write: 

Marketing  Programs  Operation 

General  Electric  Credit  Corporation 

260  Long  Ridge  Road 

Stamford,  Connecticut  06902 

We  can  demonstrate  why  it  simply 
may  be  unwise  to  consummate  a  major 
financial  deal  without  first  consulting 
General  Electric  Credit  Corporation. 

*In  Connecticut  call  800-942-2222 


General 
Electric 
Credit 

CORPORATION 


Creating  Money  for  Business 
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COOPERS  &  LYBRAND  HAS 

LEARNED  THE  INC. 
MARKET  PROVIDES  87% 
OF  THE  NATION'S  NEW  JOBS 


SHOULDN'T  YOU  LEARN  MOR 

ABOUT  INC.? 

In  their  new  book  called  The  Emerging  zine  is  written  for  the  decision-makers  whc 

Business,  the  major  accounting  firm  Coopers  run  these  companies,  he,  magazine.  If 

&  Lybrand  reports  that  "smaller,  growing  you  agree  that  when  companies  add  new 

companies  account  for  87%  of  America's  jobs  they  need  new  equipment,  new  serv- 

new  jobs  in  the  private  sector  and  should  ices,  new  everything,  please  show  this 

provide  50%  of  our  GN P  by  the  end  of  this  page  to  your  advertising  agency, 
decade."  Only  one  major  business  maga- 


Inc 

The  magazine  for  growing  companies. 
38  Commercial  Wharf,  Boston,  MA  02110 


WHAT'S  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
AND  READ  ALL  OVER 


THE  WORLD? 


WorldPaper 
JournalMondial 
DiarioMundial 

It's  the  same  paper  in  different  languages  appearing  in  sixteen  countries. 

For  information:  WorldPaper,  44  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  USA    Tel:  (617)  720-0525    Telex:  6817273 
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OUR  PRUDENTIAL  AGE! 
HAS  A  PLAN  TO  MAKE  MANAGII 
VOW  ESTATE  MUCH  LESS  TAXI! 


Is  taking  care  of  all  your 
state's  details  more  complicated 
lan  you'd  care  to  think  about? 
it  is,  let  a  Prudential  agent  help 
du  start  simplifying  things  now 
'hile  planning  for  your  family's 
iture.  With  a  free  financial 
icurity  review. 

You  and  your  agent  can  sit 
own  and  take  an  in-depth  look 
t  your  total  resources.  Then, 
nth  the  help  of  the  most  sophis- 
cated  computer  systems  in  the 
usiness,  your  agent  can  develop 
n  estate  plan  specially  tailored 
)  your  immediate  needs  and 
mg-range  goals.  Including  how 
)  purchase  life  insurance  in  a 
ariety  of  tax-favored  ways. 

And  your  agen  t  will  be  happ y 
)  work  with  your  attorney,  your 
ocountant  and  even  your  per - 
onal  computer  to  help  maximize 
Dur  estate's  value  and  minimize 
our  esta  te  taxes. 

So  talk  ti  a  Prudential  agent 
oon.  You'll  be  making  life  less 
ixing  for  you  now.  And  for  your 
imily  /iter 

l»  Prudential 


Capital  Markets 


The  WPPSS  default  has  created  opportu- 
nities for  alert  investors. 

YEAR-END 
FIRE  SALE 


By  Ben  Weberman 


II A  flood  of  tax-exempt,  jointly 
IH  owned  electric  utility  bonds  will  hit 
H  the  market  before  the  end  of  the 
11  year.  Why  the  big  buildup?  Because 
II  the  WPPSS  debacle  soured  the  mar- 
f  ket  for  such  issues.  Now,  in  the  few 
j  weeks  to  go  before  1983  ends,  at 
5  least  $1  billion  worth  are  on  the 
I  calendar.  What  does  this  mean  for 
I  investors?  It  means  a  rare  opportu- 
a  nity  to  lock  in  high  federal  tax-free 
1  yields. 

The  combination  of  WPPSS  and 
I  the  crowded  calendar  means  that 
F  even  good  quality  long-term  tax- 
It  exempt  utility  bonds  pay  105/8%  to 
I  11%  tax-free.  For  those  in  a  40% 
|  marginal  tax  bracket,  for  example, 
i  that  is  equivalent  to  a  taxable  yield 
1  of  17%  to  19%.  Compare  this  with 
i\  the  13% — slightly  lower  or  higher — 
I  yields  on   taxable  utility  bonds. 
|  Clearly,  when  this  spurt  of  new  util- 
ity issues  subsides  some  time  in 
the  middle  of  next  year,  as  Alan 
Richman,  senior  municipal  bond 
analyst  and  assistant  vice  president 
of     Shearson/American  Express, 
points  out,  yields  will  fall  and  prices 
will  rise. 

There  are  some  big  ones  in  this 
pipeline.  There's  a  $600  million  is- 
sue from  Intermountain  Power 
Agency.  There's  $350  million  from 
North  Carolina  Municipal  Power 
Agency  Project  No.  1  electric  rev- 


I  Ben  Weberman  is-  economics  editor  of 
I   Forbes  magazine. 


enue  refunding  bonds.  There's  $240 
million  worth  of  Lakeland,  Fla.  ad- 
vance refunding  electric  and  water 
revenue  bonds.  And  there's  $300 
million  in  Georgia  Municipal  Elec- 
tric Authority  general  power  rev- 
enue bonds.  Lots  of  smaller  ones, 
too.  A  real  buyer's  market. 

In  mid-November  there  was  a 
$240  million  offering  by  the  Snoho- 
mish County,  Wash.  Public  Utility 
District  #1,  for  its  Sultan  hydro- 
electric plant,  of  bonds  due  in  2020 
and  rated  BBB-plus.  The  district  was 
the  largest  participant  in  defaulted 
WPPSS  Projects  4  and  5  and  paid 
dearly  for  this  guilt  by  association. 
Snohomish  had  to  pay  1 1  s/s%  tax- 
free  on  its  November  bonds. 

Nice  yields.  But  how  safe  are  the 
issues  of  these  big  joint  utility  asso- 
ciations, which  the  investment 
community  perceives  to  be  like 
WPPSS? 

Let's  examine  the  Intermountain 
Power  Agency.  The  agency  is  a  com- 
bination of  23  municipalities  in 
Utah.  Its  revenue  bonds  rated  Al 
finance  two  big  coal-fired  generat- 
ing plants.  Originally  planned  as  an 
$8.9  billion  project  with  four  gener- 
ating facilities,  it  has  been  cut  back 
to  two  plants  and  $6  billion.  Inter- 
mountain has  problems.  Although 
its  plants  don't  face  antinuclear  op- 
position, as  WPPSS  nuclear  plants 
did,  coal  no  longer  carries  the  cost 
benefits  it  once  did  against  oil  be- 
cause oil  costs  have  come  down.  But 
IPA's  costs  are  more  manageable 
than  WPPSS',  and  IPA  has  trans- 
ferred about  $1.4  billion  of  the  $6 
billion  financing  burden  to  one  of 
its  customers,  Southern  California 
Public  Power  Authority.  These 
long-term  IPA  bonds  currently  yield 
almost  11%,  and  the  new  issues 
may  yield  a  trifle  more.  A  handsome 
yield  with  minimal  risks. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  $350  mil- 
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lion  North  Carolina  Municipal 
Power  Agency's  Catawba  project, 
rated  A  in  quality,  which  serves  a 
good  growth  area,  selling  its  power 
to  AA-minus-rated  Duke  Power  and 
having  take-or-pay  contracts  with 
participants.  (WPPSS  had  take-or- 
pay  contracts,  too,  which  a  Wash- 
ington State  judge  invalidated.  But 
the  courts  of  North  Carolina  have 
more  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tracts than  the  politicized  courts  of 
Washington  State.)  How  can  you  go 
wrong  with  this  issue  yielding  near- 
ly 11%? 

Given  these  handsome  yields, 
Robert  J.  Adler,  vice  president  for 
municipal  research  at  Shearson, 
suggests  swapping  out  of  A-rated 
hospital  bonds  into  similar  quality 
jointly  owned  utilities.  For  tax  pur- 
poses such  swaps  would  make  a  lot 
of  sense  to  investors  sitting  with 
paper  losses  on  hospital  bonds. 

If  you  can  bear  considerably  more 
risk,  you  might  look  at  a  tax- 
exempt  utility  issue  so  speculative 
that  the  issuer  did  not  even  ask  for 
S&P's  or  Moody's  ratings.  It  is  the 
Industrial  Development  Authority 
of  New  Hampshire  pollution  con- 
trol revenue  bond  issue  which  is 
financing  facilities  for  and  is 
backed  by  payments  from  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire. 
You  can  buy  these  20-year  bonds  at 
par,  yielding  13%%. 

What's  the  catch?  PSNH  is  the 
privately  owned  utility  associated 
with  the  troubled  Seabrook  nuclear 
generating  plants.  That  tax-exempt 
yield  looks  beautiful — if  you  think 
the  New  Hampshire  utility  will 
stay  solvent.  But  there's  no  assur- 
ance it  will  come  up  with  all  the 
money  needed  to  cover  Seabrook, 
whether  completed  or  canceled.  It  is 
unlikely,  though,  that  this  could  be 
another  WPPSS.  Public  Service  of 
New  Hampshire  has  just  raised 
money  through  its  own  taxable 
bonds,  pricing  the  B+  rated,  15% 
issue  due  2003,  at  96.93  to  yield 
more  than  15.5%. 

Speaking  of  WPPSS,  the  defaulted 
Projects  4  and  5  bonds  are  now  trad- 
ing at  a  price  between  12  and  17.  An 
interesting  speculation.  Some  plan 
may  be  hammered  out  to  pay  some- 
thing on  these  bonds — and  the  hold- 
ers are  unlikely  to  accept  peanuts. 
It's  also  possible  that  the  appellate 
courts  will  invalidate  the  state 
court's  irresponsible  opinion.  ■ 
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Sign  of  the  times:  chap  in  Gucci  loafers 
munching  a  hotdog,  hurrying  to  Canal 
Street  to  buy  $2,000  speakers  at  discount. 

THE  SAGA  OF  BILL 
AND  SARAH 


By  Srully  Blotnick 


i-l 


Meet  Bill  and  Sarah,  both  39.  Bill  is 
a  vice  president  at  an  ad  agency  and 
Sarah  is  a  pediatrician.  Successful 
people  both.  Their  estimated  1983 
family  income  is  $265,000 — an 
amount  that  until  recently  was  con- 
sidered very  big  money.  Today  there 
are  lots  of  Bills  and  Sarahs  around, 
not  as  affluent  but  with  plenty  of 
disposable  income.  What  makes 
these  kinds  of  people  especially  in- 
teresting just  now  is  that  they  are 
changing  the  face  of  retailing. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  wealthy 
customers  patronize  expensive 
stores,  middle-class  families  shop  at 
mid-priced  ones  and  those  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  socioeconomic 
scale  shop  at  budget-priced  stores. 
Each  group  was  seen  as  having  its 
own  type  of  retailer,  at  which  it  felt 
most  comfortable  financially.  That 
this  is  the  way  things  worked  was 
an  article  of  faith  in  retailing. 

Only  things  no  longer  work  like 
that.  Thank  the  Bills  and  Sarahs. 

Follow  this  affluent,  personable 
pair  on  a  shopping  spree  and  you 
discover  just  how  far  upscale  cus- 
tomers now  depart  from  traditional 
patterns  of  consumption.  I  recently 
accompanied  Bill  and  Sarah  on  a 
typical  Saturday  round  of  shopping 
in  New  York.  It  began  at  Bottega 


Dr.  Srully  Blotnick  is-  a  research  psychologist 
and  author  of  Getting  Rich  Your  Own  Way 
and  Winning:  The  Psychology  of  Successful 
Investing. 


Veneta,  where  Bill  purchased  a  new 
address  book  bound  in  fine  leather 
for  $135.  Sarah  wanted  to  replace  a 
broken  wineglass,  so  they  stopped 
next  at  Baccarat,  where  they  spent 
$209  for  the  glass  and  a  decanter. 

Next?  Tiffany's?  Saks  Fifth?  Dun- 
hill's?  Nope.  They  strolled  down 
Fifth  Avenue  and  stopped  at  a  large 
discount  store  that  sells  distressed 
merchandise — inventories  bought 
from  shops  and  distributors  that 
have  gone  bankrupt  or  have  over- 
stocked a  particular  item.  There 
Sarah  bought  a  variety  of 
housewares,  dirt  cheap.  For  in- 
stance, plastic  food  storage  contain- 
ers, light  bulbs,  batteries  and  gift- 
wrap  paper.  Bill  bought  a  new  ham- 
mer. Total  outlay  in  the  store:  $21. 
While  I  was  observing  them,  I  was 
surprised  to  note  how  many  well- 
dressed  and  prosperous-looking 
types  were  shopping  the  same  place. 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  the  two 
decided  to  go  downtown  to  Green- 
wich Village  for  dinner,  dressed  ca- 
sually as  they  were.  Once  they  got 
there,  they  remembered  that  there 
was  an  old  Peter  Sellers  movie  they 
wanted  to  see  on  TV  at  9  p.m.  Din- 
ner would  have  to  be  brief. 

You  have  probably  already 
guessed  what  they  did  next.  They 
bypassed  the  fancier  places  like  the 
ones  where  Bill  has  business 
lunches  four  days  a  week.  They  had 
a  pizza  instead,  with  mushrooms 
and  green  peppers.  Then  they  took  a 
cab  back  to  their  Park  Avenue  co- 
op. Bill  tipped  the  cabby  adequately, 
but  not  extravagantly.  (A  wise  taxi 
driver  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  the 
best  tippers  are  cleaning  ladies  on 
payday;  the  handsome  couples  he 
picks  up  at  the  Plaza  carefully  mea- 
sure out  a  precise  15%.) 

If  you  think  of  these  two  as  eccen- 
tric, you  will  miss  the  point  entire- 
ly. They  are  anything  but.  There 
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may  have  been  a  time  when  people 
"stayed  in  their  place"  socioeco- 
nomically  during  their  shopping 
sprees,  but  when  people  think  of 
status  today,  they  think  of  the  goods 
they  are  buying,  not  where  they  are 
buying  them.  Snobbery  is  no  longer 
where  you  shop  but  what  you  buy. 

Although  the  general  public  has  a 
picture  of  the  rich  as  people  who 
merely  throw  their  money  away, 
buying  products  without  even  look- 
ing at  the  price  tag,  I  have  found  the 
reverse  to  be  true.  Wealth  and  edu- 
cation are  correlated;  people  with 
high  incomes  are  significantly  more 
likely  to  be  college  graduates.  In- 
stead of  being  indifferent  or  blase 
about  price,  they  are  usually  better 
comparison  shoppers  than  most. 

However,  one  key  aspect  of  their 
consumer  behavior  may  at  first 
strike  you  as  paradoxical.  For  in- 
stance, once  Bill  and  Sarah  decide  to 
buy  a  brand-name  product,  do  they 
head  for  their  favorite  department 
store?  No  more.  They  shop  at  a  dis- 
count store  instead.  As  long  as  they 
know  the  product  is  the  same,  they 
are  not  inclined  to  pay  extra  for  it. 
But  they  will  go  to  a  prestige  store  if 
they  want  to  buy  a  product  bearing  a 
name  with  which  they  may  not  be 
familiar.  In  this  case,  they  are  de- 
pending on  the  store  to  act  as  the 
guarantor  that  the  product  is  okay. 

All  this  wouldn't  make  so  much 
difference  if  it  affected  only  the  Bills 
and  Sarahs.  However,  Bill's  subordi- 
nates and  Sarah's  receptionist  are 
beginning  to  act  the  same  way:  In- 
stead of  "knowing  their  place"  and 
shopping  only  in  midpriced  stores, 
they  go  third  class  with  some  pur- 
chases and  first  class  with  others; 
no  more  second  class. 

This  basic  change  in  consumer 
behavior  holds  the  key  to  future 
success  or  failure  in  retailing  and  in 
many  other  businesses.  To  survive 
in  this  market  you  need  a  strong 
marketing  image — either  for  class 
and  prestige  or  for  bare-bones 
cheapness.  This  may  be  a  middle- 
class  nation,  but  it  no  longer  shops 
middle  class.  Both  middle-  and  up- 
per-income consumers  now  seek  ei- 
ther luxury  or  else  economy  when 
they  shop. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  next 
time  you  see  a  Rolls-Royce  parked 
in  front  of  a  successful  discount 
store,  don't  assume  it  belongs  to  the 
store's  owner.  ■ 
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We've  made  IRAs 
No.  1  at  Fidelity 

Here's  why 200,000 Americans  have  madeThe  Investor's  IRA 
from  Fidelity  their  No.  1  choice. 


All  individual  retirement 
accounts  (IRAs)  reduce 
your  taxable  income  by  up  to 
$2000.  And  defer  current  taxes 
on  the  income  you  earn. 

But  The  Investor's  IRA 
from  Fidelity  gives  you  more 
IRA  performance:  More  IRA 
service.  More  IRA  flexibility. 
More  IRA  choice. 

The  No.  1  stock  fund. 

Only  Fidelity  offers  IRA 
investors  Fidelity  Magellan  Fund 
-the  top  performing  fund  over 
the  past  five  years  ending  9/30/83 
according  to  Lipper  Analytical 
Services,  Inc. ,  which  monitors 
over  500  mutual  funds.  Its  total 
return  was  a  remarkable  445% 
during  that  time.'  Magellan  is  the 
choice  of  many  IRA  investors  who 
are  willing  to  take  bigger  risks 
for  potentially  bigger  rewards. 

Prompt, 
professional  service. 

Choose  The  Investor's 
IRA  for  the  convenience  of  hav- 
ing your  IRA  as  near  as  your 
phone.  For  outstanding  service 
from  Fidelity's  staff  of  IRA 
professionals. 

More  choice  and 
flexibility 

The  Investor's  IRA  from 
Fidelity  lets  you  create  an  IRA 
that  matches  your  financial  goals. 

For  up  to  70%  savings  on 
brokerage  services.  Independent 
investors  can  take  advantage  of 
Fidelity  Brokerage  Services  to 
buy  and  sell  stocks  and  bonds 
for  their  IRA.2 


(Ijefl  to  right)  John  CosteUo,  Sarah  Clarke,  Tom  Despres  and  Ted  iMimc.Jusi  four  of 
the  Fidelity! professionals  who  invite  you  to  find  out  why  IR,\s  are  number  one  at  Fidelity 

For  aggressive  investing. 
Consider  the  no-load  stock 
fund  specially  created  for 
retirement  plans  like  IRAs- 
Fidelity  Freedom  Fund. 

For  today's  money  market 
yields.  Many  IRA  investors 
choose  Fidelity  Cash  Reserves.' 

Find  out  more  free. 

Today,  Fidelity  man- 
ages over  $20  billion  in 
assets.  And  200,000  smart 
investors  have  already 
chosen  The  Investor's  IRA 
from  Fidelirv. 

You  can  even  trans- 
fer your  present  IRA  to 
Fidelity.  Or  choose  Fidelity 
for  your  Keogh  Plan.  Take 
this  opportunity  to  call  or  write 


for  your  copy  of  IRA:  Whafs 
in  it  for  Yon?  It's  yours  for  the 
asking -free -without  obligation 
and  without  any  sales  pressure. 
Call  or  write  today.  Or  visit  one 
of  Fidelity's  local  offices. 

Call  toll  free. 
1-800-225-6190. 

In  Mass  call  collect  617-523 -1019 


IRA: 
What's  in  it 
for  you? 


The  Investor's  IRA 
fit 


from  fidelity 


1  This  includes  the  change  in  share  price,  ihe  rein- 
vestment of  all  income  and  capital  gains  distribu- 
tions and  the  effect  of  the  3%  sales  charge  These 
figures  update  ihose  found  on  page  4  of  the 
Fund's  prospectus  Past  performance  is  no  guar 
antee  of  future  results. 

1  Not  applicable  on  underwritten  offerings  where 
commission  is  fixed  Minimum  commission  is 
$30  00. 

'  Money  market  fund  principal  is  not  insured  hv 
a  government  agency  and  yield  will  fluctuate 


IRA 


Write  to:  Fidelity  Group  ^ 
P.O.  Box  832,  Dept.  JB1219 
82  Devonshire  St. 
Boston,  MA  02103 

For  Fidelity's  free  brochure 
IRA:  What's  in  it  for  You.?, 
and  a  complete  information 
kit  including  management 
fees,  expenses  and  a  fund 
prospectus,  please  call  or 
write.  Read  carefully  before 
you  invest  or  send  money. 


Name 


Address 


State 


Zip 


FIDELITY 

THE  INVESTOR  S  ERA 


■ 


Stock  Trends 


Here  is  a  sobering  thought  for  Christmas 
Present  and  an  ominous  portent  for 
Christmases-Yet-  To-Come. 

MS.  SCROOGE 


By  Ann  C.  Brown 


If  your  children  or  grandchildren 
look  at  you  a  little  funny  as  you  wax 
nostalgic  over  Dickens'  A  Christmas 
Carol  this  holiday  season,  consider 
where  they  are  coming  from.  In 
their  world,  Bob  Cratchit  would  be 
on  unemployment,  the  family  re- 
cipients of  food  stamps  and  Tiny 
Tim's  leg  cared  for  courtesy  of  Med- 
icaid. Scrooge?  He  would  be  footing 
the  bill,  his  business  income  taxed 
and  taxed  and  taxed  by  federal,  state 
and  local  authorities.  Taxed,  too, 
would  be  his  personal  income,  as- 
suming he  still  had  any.  Poor  old 
Ebenezer  would  be  paying  govern- 
ment-mandated minimum  wages 
and  Social  Security  and  unemploy- 
ment taxes.  In  addition,  he  would 
likely  be  on  the  hook  for  pension 
and  profit-sharing  benefits,  not  to 
mention  life  and  health  insurance 
policy  premiums  for  his  employees. 

According  to  a  relatively  obscure 
but  fascinating  bulletin  issued  this 
past  September  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  a  total  of  14.6 
millon  households  received  benefits 
in  1982  from  one  or  more  of  the 
following  sources:  food  stamps,  free 
or  reduced-price  school  lunches, 
public  or  other  subsidized  rental 
housing  and  Medicaid.  When  you 
stop  to  consider  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 2.7  persons  per  house- 


Ann  C.  Brown  is  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
eqi  'v  advisory  and  portfolio  management 
firrti  of  AC.  Brown  &  Associates. 


hold,  this  suggests  that  over  39  mil- 
lion Americans  are  getting  some 
form  of  means-tested  government 
handout.  At  last  count  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  tallied  around 
32  million  shareholders,  which 
means  there  are  more  people  taking 
capital  than  making  capital — a  so- 
bering thought  for  Christmas  Pres- 
ent and  an  ominous  portent  for 
Christmases- Yet-To-Come. 

Granted,  Scrooge  was  mean,  in- 
sensitive and  had  very  bad  p.r.  How- 
ever, Cratchit  was  a  wimp  and  his 
wife  would  have  scored  heavier 
points  with  me  if  she  had  told 
Scrooge  what  he  could  do  with  his 
turkey.  Pride  for  the  price  of  a  bas- 
ketful of  free  treats  is  what  long  has 
been  wrong  with  England  and  is 
slowly,  inexorably  spreading  to  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  fact,  as  the 
Census  Bureau  goes  on  to  say,  "89% 
of  all  U.S.  households  received 
some  kind  of  noncash  benefit"  last 
year.  Most  people  take  what  the 
government  gives,  some  simply  be- 
cause they  feel  if  they  don't,  their 
share  will  be  given  to  someone  less, 
not  more,  deserving.  Or  they  accept 
merely  to  get  back  a  little  of  what 
was  taken  away  over  the  years. 

During  Campaign  '80  Mr.  Reagan 
promised  to  cut  out  wasteful  federal 
programs.  Now  he  is  pictured  as 
trying  to  "cut  back"  on  waste  and 
stop  costly  new  programs  before 
they  start.  The  truth  is  that  most  of 
the  giveaways  are  all  too  alive  and 
thriving  in  Washington — munching 
up  40%  to  50%  more  in  tax  dollars 
than  they  did  when  the  present  Ad- 
ministration took  office.  If  this  is 
the  best  the  conservatives  can  do, 
St.  Nick  save  the  stock  market  from 
the  liberals  in  the  unlikely  but  al- 
ways possible  chance  they  will  gain 
control  next  November. 

Since  my  last  column,  the  U.S. 
Rangers  rescued  several  hundred  fu- 
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ture  members  of  the  AMA  in  train- 
ing at  Grenada  U.  The  pressure  was 
on  the  Reaganites  to  "find  a  Falk- 
lands"  to  demonstrate  their  mili- 
tary rough  and  readiness,  since  the 
public  was  crying  out  for  retaliation 
for  the  murder  of  the  peace-policing 
troops  in  Lebanon.  The  invasion 
captured  not  only  the  mood  of  the 
American  people  but  also  a  new 
winter  resort.  What  with  Bob  Crat- 
chit &  Co.  studying  the  travel  fold- 
ers these  days  rather  than  wonder- 
ing where  their  Christmas  dinner 
will  come  from,  resorts  and  travel 
are  where  it's  at. 

With  the  resort  and  travel  busi- 
ness picking  up,  Hilton  Hotels  (57)  is 
reporting  rising  occupancy  rates  and 
convention  bookings.  Next  year  its 
new  hotels,  especially  those  near 
the  Olympic  site,  will  help  boost 
earnings.  Even  though  the  company 
reported  third-quarter  earnings  that 
were  slightly  below  those  of  a  year 
earlier  (excluding  a  $1 -per-share 
gain  on  the  sale  of  assets),  Hilton 
could  earn  $3.25  per  share  this  year 
and  $4.25  in  1984.  Looking  ahead, 
$5.30  to  $5.50  is  possible  in  1985, 
once  the  impressive  15,000-room 
expansion  project  is  completed. 

One  of  my  associates  prefers  Holi- 
day Inns  (50),  citing  an  estimated 
17%  average  growth  rate  over  the 
next  five  years,  vs.  the  12%  or  so  for 
Hilton  Hotels.  (The  latter  has  a 
higher  rate  of  return  on  equity,  how- 
ever.) Holiday  Inns  is  the  world's 
largest  hotelier  and  receives  one- 
third  of  its  operating  profit  from  ca- 
sinos in  Nevada  and  New  Jersey, 
where  soon-to-open  Harrah's  Board- 
walk should  chip  in  generously 
toward  earnings.  Per-share  1983 
could  be  around  $3.20  to  $3.30.  For 
1984,  $4  or  so  looks  likely. 

Marriott  Corp.  (74)  could  be  the 
best  buy  of  all.  The  company  has  a 
high  (19%)  rate  of  return  on  equity, 
a  1 7%  estimated  annual  growth  rate 
and  bright  future  expansion  plans, 
including  the  luxury  Marquis  line. 
Marriott  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  food  business,  too.  The  com- 
pany operates  a  couple  of  restaurant 
chains  and  84  in-flight  catering 
kitchens,  which,  one  hopes,  con- 
tribute to  profitability  what  their 
fare  lacks  in  palatability.  Earnings 
per  share  for  1984  are  currently  esti- 
mated at  $5.40,  up  from  an  estimat- 
ed $4.20  for  1983.  Possibly  $6.30  to 
$6.50  per  share  in  1985.  ■ 
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Initial 
public  offerings 

managed  by  E.  F  Hutton 
this  year  outperformed 

all  other  major 
underwriters'  offerings. 

THE  RECORD 

Average 
gain/loss 

Number        per  share  Corresponding 


manager  of  issues    from  offering       gain/loss  Net 

lead  mgr.      to  10/21/83         S&P's400  difference 


E.F.  Hutton  22  22.42%  5.45%  16.97% 

Hambrecht  &  Quist  6  10.15  3.46  6.69 

Drexel  Burnham  12               9.25  0.87  8.38 

Alex.  Brown  &  Som  16               2.94  2.94  0 

Dean  Witter  6                1.70  4.10  -2.40 


Salomon  Brothers  11  1.44  4.63  -3.19 

Goldman,  Sachs  8  0.23  -0.38  0.61 

Prudential-Bache  22  -2.19  1.90  -4.09 

Kidder,  Peabody  6  -3.27  0.81  -4.08 

Robertson,  Colman  7  -4  .22  0.57  -4.79 


Merrill  Lynch  18  -4.50  3.00  -7.50 

A.G.  Becker  Paribas  8  -4.69  2.55  -7.24 

L.F.Rothschild  24  -5.7  2  4.51  -10.23 

Lehman  Brothers  11  -5.96  0.18  -6.14 

Morgan  Stanley  8  -6.19  3.92  -10.11 


First  Boston  6  -11.95  1.71  -13.66 

Shearson/American  Express  7  -12.84  2.18  -15.02 

Blyth  Eastman  6  -13.37  1.57  -14.94 


Leading  investment  banking  firms  ranked  according  to  the  success  of  their  initial  public  offerings. 
Firms  that  did  less  than  five  such  offerings  and  offerings  of  less  than  $5  million  have  been  omitted 

Source:  Abrahamsen  &  Co. 

By  a  margin  of 
two  to  one. 

EPHutton 
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TARGETED  ON  YOUR 
GROWTH  MARKETS  IN  1984 

The  expert  economists  and  mighty  computers  of  DRI  -  McGraw-Hill's  macroeconomic  model  facility 
-  have  identified  the  targets  for  International  Management's  circulation  growth.  They  should  be 
your  growth  targets  too!  Using  ten  different  criteria  DRI  have  selected  those  countries  and  industries 
in  each  region  of  the  world  with  above  average  growth  indications  over  the  next  3  to  5  years. 

GROW  WITH  US 

Starting  January  1984  we  will  deliver  increased  decision-taking  audiences  in  key  growth  markets  — 


INTERNATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

circulation 

English  language  108,000' 

audience 

807,600 

increase 

+  8% 

INTERNATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

Europe 

70,000 

244,300 

+  8% 

h       NATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

Asia  Pacific 

25,000 

343,300 

+  25% 

ALAM  AL-IDARAH  (Arabic  language) 

Middle  East 

22,000 

369,900 

+  10% 

INTERNATIONAL- 


m 


Get  the  strength  of  MANAGEMENT  market-directed  circulation 

behind  your  advertising. 

1TERNATIONAL  MANAGEMENT  McGraw-Hill  Building  1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas  New  York  NY  10020  Tel  (212)  512  2027  u 


The  XRowe  Price  IRA. 
You  start  out  with  freedom  of  choice 
and  always  have  freedom  to  change. 


[nvest  your  Individual  Retirement  Account 
with.  T.  Rowe  Price  Mutual  Funds,  and 
you'll  get  more  than  a  competitive  return  on 
your  money.  You'll  get  freedom  of  choice. 
Choose  your 
investment  objective. 
There  are  eight  T.  Rowe  Price  no-load  funds 
appropriate  for  your  IRA.  You're  free  to 
choose  money  market,  stock  or  bond  funds. 
And  you're  free  to  choose  from  a  number  of 
investment  objectives,  including  high  current 
yield  with  safety  of  principal,  capital  appreci- 
ation or  stable  income  over  the  long  term. 
Change  course 
with  a  toll-free  call. 
The  T.  Rowe  Price  IRA  also  offers  the  freedom 
to  switch  from  fund  to  fund  when  changes  in 
the  markets  or  your  needs  suggest  a  change 
in  strategy.  All  it  takes  is  a  toll-free  call. 
More  freedom 
than  banks  offer. 
Banks  offer  savings  accounts  and  certificates. 
We  give  you  a  choice  of  eight  investments, 
with  free  exchange  between  funds. 

Even  more  importandy,  your  bank  IRA 
may  not  be  earning  as  much  for  you  as  our 


stock  or  bond  funds  could.  Act  now  to  find 
out  how  easy  it  is  to  transfer  to  a  T.  Rowe 
Price  IRA. 

Investment  specialists 
since  1937. 

T.  Rowe  Price  manages  over  $8  billion  in 
mutual  fund  assets,  over  $500  million  in 
IRAs  alone.  We're  also  investment  advisers 
to  many  large  corporate  pension  plans. 

Whichever  fund  you  choose  for  your 
IRA,  you'll  benefit  from  over  45  years  of 
investment  management  experience. 

For  a  free  IRA  information  kit,  call 


n 


1-800-IRA-5000. 


The  T.  Rowe  Price  IRA. 

100  East  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21202 


"I 


Please  send  my  free  IRA  kit  with  tiind  prospectuses  with  more 
complete  information,  including  management  fee  and  other 
charges  and  expenses.  I  will  read  it  carefully  before  I  invest. 


Name 


Address... . 


City__ 


.State. 


Zip. 


R125 


T.  Rowe  Price  Marketing,  Inc. ,  Distributor. 


Commodities 
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Will  there  be  adequate  feeder  cattle  in 
the  spring?  A  correct  judgment  now 
could  let  you  eat  steak  all  next  year. 

TRADING  THE 
CATTLE  REPORT 


By  Stanley  W.  Angrist 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Oct.  1  Cattle  on  Feed  Report 
contained  good  news  and  bad  news 
for  traders  looking  for  higher  cattle 
prices.  The  problem  is  trying  to 
wring  from  its  contents  a  trade  that 
is  likely  to  be  profitable. 

The  report,  which  is  for  the  13 
most  important  cattle-producing 
states,  makes  clear  that  supplies  of 
fed  cattle  will  be  more  than  ample 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year  and 
probably  the  first  quarter  of  1984. 
The  breakdown  of  cattle  by  weight 
groups  indicates  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cattle  now  in  feedlots 
is  in  the  heaviest  groups.  These 
heavier  cattle  lead  me  to  believe 
that  we  won't  be  suffering  any 
shortage  of  beef  near  term. 

The  report  projected  final-quarter 
fed-cattle  marketings  down  only 
1%  from  last  year's  pace.  Additions 
to  the  meat  supply  during  the  fourth 
quarter  are  likely  to  come  from  sev- 
eral sources — increased  slaughter  of 
pasture-fed  animals,  higher  hog  pro- 
duction and  larger  broiler  and  tur- 
key supplies. 

However,  the  picture  will  begin 
to  change  as  we  get  into  the  first 
quarter  of  1984.  The  numbers  in  the 
table  at  right  clearly  reveal  that  the 
plaL  "lent  of  animals  into  feedlots 
(feede.  '  attle)  has  been  trending 

Stanley  W.  Angrist  is  a  commodity  specula- 
consultant  aizd  longtime  observer  of  the 
t   ■■modity  markets. 


downward,  compared  with  year-ago 
levels.  Also  adding  fuel  to  the  case 
for  higher  cattle  prices  in  the  spring 
is  the  seasonal  increase  in  beef  con- 
sumption that  normally  attends 
warmer  weather.  The  market,  of 
course,  has  anticipated  this  devel- 
opment to  a  certain  extent  as  the 
June  live-cattle  contract  has  been 
carrying  about  a  3'/2-cent  premium 
to  the  February. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  strength 
in  live  cattle  to  carry  over  to  the 
feed  cattle  market.  In  fact,  strong 
price  advances  in  the  live  cattle 
market  generally  cause  feeder  prices 
to  move  up  even  faster  than  live 
prices.  The  chart  shows  how  feeder 
prices  have  been  playing  tag  with 
live  cattle  prices  all  during  the  fall. 
I  now  believe  that  the  tag-playing 
period  is  over  and  that  the  feeder 
contract  will  continue  to  carry  a 
substantial  premium  to  the  live 
contract  until  expiration. 

The  simplest  and  least  risky  way 
to  profit  from  this  situation  is  to  set 
up  a  spread  between  the  March  feed- 


Looking  for  a  trend 


For  most  of  the  fall,  feeder  cat- 
tle prices  have  played  tag  with 
live  cattle  prices.  The  evi- 
dence suggests  that  the  game 
is  ending,  with  the  feeders  tak- 
ing the  high  ground. 


Cents  per  pound 


J  L 


13    20  27 
Sept. 


11  18 

Oct. 


8  14 

Nov. 


er-cattle  contract  and  the  June  live- 
cattle  contract.  I  would  try  to  buy 
the  feeders  and  sell  the  live,  with 
the  feeders  carrying  no  more  than  a 
100-point  premium  to  the  live  con- 
tract. Keep  in  mind  that  the  feeder 
contract  is  for  44,000  pounds,  while 
the  live  contract  is  for  only  40,000 
pounds.  The  margin  on  this  trade 
should  be  about  $900,  while  the 
commission  is  $90  round-turn. 

I  would  look  for  the  feeder  con- 
tract to  move  to  at  least  a  300-point 
premium  to  the  live  for  a  profit  of 
about  $800  per  spread  and  risk  no 
more  than  100  points  ($400  per 
spread)  from  my  entry  point.  ■ 


Cattle  by  the  numbers 

The  Oct.  1  Cattle  on  Teed  Report  indicates  no  shortage  in  the  next 
few  months — in  fact,  it  shows  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  heavy 
animals.  But  placement  of  lightweight  cattle  on  feed  now  could  lead 
to  a  shortage  by  early  spring  of  the  desirable  600-pound  feeders. 

 1983  

 1982  

1983  as 
%  of  1982 

On  feed,  July  1 
fuly/Sept.  placements 
July/Sept,  marketings 
Other  disappearance 
On  feed,  Oct.  1 

9,067 
5,586 
5,890 
298 
8,439 

8,981 
5,486 
5,773 
254 
8,775 

101% 

96 
102 
117 

96 

By  weight 

November  exceeding  700  lbs 
As  %  of  total  on  feed 

November  less  than  700  lbs 
As  %  of  total  on  feed 

6,744 

79.7% 

1,695 

20.0 

6,705 

76.2% 

2,070 

23.5 

100 
82 

All  numbers  except  percentages  are  thousands  of  head  and  exclude  cows. 

■  mm 
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What's  John  Hancock's  Variable 
ife  Insurance  doing  on  Wall  Street? 


id 

vi> 
nt 
it 

ock,  bond  and  money  market 
nds  have  long  been  fixtures  on 
-(/all  Street.  Now,  you  can  use 
ese  to  your  advantage  in  pursuit 
solid  insurance  protection. 

Over  time,  the  results  can 
gratifying,  if  not  downright 
azing. 

With  John  Hancock 
able  Life  Insurance,  the  face 
ue  of  your  policy  is  guaranteed, 
t,  this  amount  can  increase 
ithout  the  expense  of  additional 
emiums.  You  simply  invest  some 
your  premiums  in  one  of  the 
nds  we  mentioned. 

Had  you  purchased 
hn  Hancock  Variable  Life  at  this 
me  last  year,  the  invested  portion 
ould  have  experienced  an 
npressive  gain.  That's  comforting 
ews  when  you  consider  that  the 
urpose  of  this  policy  is  protection, 
rotection  with  the  prospect  of 
rowth  makes  it  well  worth  your 
□nsideration. 

You  can  only  draw  one 
lonclusion.  Before  turning  to 
jwestments  in  order  to  brighten 
pur  family's  future,  look  at  a 
right  insurance  idea  that  is 
urning  heads  on  Wall  Street, 
investigate  John  Hancock 
Variable  Life  Insurance. 


MM  NBM  MR 


I  need  to  review  my  life  insurance  program. 

Please  send  me  more  complete  information  and  a  Prospectus,  including 
charges  and  expenses.  I'd  like  to  read  the  materials  carefully  before 
investing  or  forwarding  funds. 

Name  

Address  

City  


 State  

Phone  (optional)  _1  L_  

□  Check  here  if  you  are  an  insurance  agent  or  broker 
Mail  to:  John  Hancock  Variable  Life  Insurance  Co. 
John  Hancock  Place,  T-54,  P.O.  Box  111 
Boston,  MA  02117 


Zip. 


I 

I 

I 

I 
I 

I 

I 

J  We  can  help  you  here  and  now. 
[_  Not  thereafter.  _  _ 
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UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


COMMON  STOCK  DIVIDEND 

The  Board  of  Directors  has 
declared  a  regular  quarterly  divi 
dend  of  55  cents  per  share  on  the 
common  stock  of  the  Company, 
payable  January  3,  1 984  to  share- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  December  2,  1983 


PETER  B  TINKHAAA 

Secretory 


Dallas,  Texas 
November  18.  1983 


Electric  Utility  Subsidiaries 

Dalles  Power  &  Light  Company 
Texas  Electric  Service  Company 
Texas  Power  &  Light  Company 


★  ★★ 

NY  Times 


RISTORANTE 
ITALIANO 
LUNCH  &  DINNER 
Amer.  Express  & 
Diners  Club 
251  E.  53rd  Street 
(Bet.  2nd&  3rd  Aves.) 
N  YC.  753-8450  1 


Observations 


Look  for  the  bond  market  first  to  sink  and 
then  to  rally  sharply.  But  don 't  be  fooled, 
it  will  be  only  a  trading  rally. 

CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT? 


By  Richard  B.  Hoey 


It's  a  long-standing  tradition  on 
Wall  Street  that  few  bonds  are  of- 
fered for  sale  in  the  last  week  of  the 
year.  By  then,  many  insurance  com- 
panies have  closed  the  books  on 
their  purchases  for  the  year.  The 
bond  buyers  are  off  skiing  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  bond  salesmen  are  off 
skiing  in  Switzerland. 

But  this  year  it  probably  will  be 
different.  It  is  generally  expected 
that  the  Treasury  Department  will 
offer  its  mini-refunding  for  sale  be- 
tween Chiistmas  and  New  Year's 
Day,  including  a  7-ytar  note  and  a 
20-year  bond.  If  it  does,  the  result 
could  be  a  Christmas  present  of  bar- 
gain-priced bonds  for  investors.  The 
weakness  in  the  bond  market  may 
persist  into  January  as  details  of 
strong  Christmas  spending  are  re- 
ported at  the  same  time  that  the 
market  will  be  wondering  what  the 
Administration  can  possibly  say  in 
its  budget  message.  For  bond  inves- 
tors, the  Treasury's  Christmas  pres- 
ent may  be  an  after-Christmas 
clearance  sale  on  bonds. 

As  a  general  rule,  Treasury  auc- 
tions are  most  favorable  for  inves- 
tors when  they  occur  after  bond 
prices  have  declined.  By  contrast, 
they  are  incredibly  dangerous  when 
they  occur  after  a  major  rally.  The 
auction  of  lO  Vs,  30-year  government 

Richard  B  Hoey  is  cJjief  economist  and 
member  of  the  Investment  Policy  Committee 
at  AC  Becker  Paribas 


bonds  in  May  1983  was  one  of  the 
classic  bear  traps.  What  we  have 
called  Ron's  bonds  (U.S.  Treasury 
14%,  2011)  had  rallied  nearly  40 
points  in  less  than  two  years.  Some 
well-known  Wall  Street  economists 
were  forecasting  that  a  slow  pace  of 
economic  recovery  would  cause  a 
huge  drop  in  interest  rates  and  gen- 
erate huge  profits  for  investors,  who 
would  just  buy  bonds  at  yields  500 
basis  points  below  the  peak  level  of 
long-term  interest  rates  in  Septem- 
ber 1981. 

Contrary  to  the  consensus  fore- 
cast of  a  weak  economy,  the  econo- 
my exploded  at  a  9.7%  rate  in  the 
second  quarter  and  at  7.7%  in  the 
third  quarter.  Within  three  months, 
the  U.S.  government  103/«,  2012  is- 
sue in  May  1983  dropped  14%,  from 
above  100  to  below  87.  True  to 
form,  the  bond  market  turned  bear- 
ish and  the  stage  was  set  for  a  rally. 
The  coupon  rate  on  the  next  auction 
of  30-year  government  bonds  in  Au- 
gust 1983  was  then  set  at  12%.  But 
despite  much  bearish  talk,  the  new 
U.S.  Treasury  12%,  2013  bottomed 
a  few  days  after  the  August  auction 
and  has  tended  to  trade  at  a  premi- 
um to  its  issue  price  ever  since. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  cy- 
clical low  in  Treasury  bond  and  bill 
yields  was  reached  in  late  1982.  Bar- 
ring a  major  crash  in  oil  prices,  bond 
yields  have  already  seen  their  lows 
for  this  cycle.  But  though  I  think  the 
cyclical  trend  in  bond  prices  is 
down  (because  interest  rates  will  be 
trending  up),  I  recognize  there  will 
be  rallies  on  the  way  down.  Some- 
time in  the  December- 1983-to-Feb- 
ruary-1984  period  bond  prices  will 
hit  an  interim  low,  and  a  major  bear 
rally  will  then  occur  in  bond  prices 
through  about  midyear  1984. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  the  techni- 
cians will  make  a  big  issue  about 
whether  the  U.S.  government  12%, 
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013  can  hold  its  August  1983  low 
ear  98'/>  and  the  March  1984  Trea- 
ary  bond  contract  can  hold  its  Au- 
List  1983  low  slightly  above  67.  I 
on't  really  care — although  my 
jess  is  that  the  low  probably  will 
old.  If  the  bond  market  does  break 
zlow  these  levels,  I  will  just  wait 
iree  days  for  the  forced  margin 
;lling  to  crest  and  then  buy  bonds 
'gressively. 

When  should  you  sell?  I  am  going 
)  sell  any  bonds  I  buy  whenever  30- 
;ar  government  bond  yields  break 
slow  10.75%  or  when  we  hit  June 
?84 — whichever  occurs  first.  In 
ly  case,  if  you  do  buy  bonds  on  the 
;xt  big  dip,  don't  hold  them  too 
ing.  Don't  confuse  a  bear  market 
lly  with  a  new  bull  market. 

A  presidential  election  year  is 
)ming  up  and  my  private  survey  of 
rex  400  institution  decision  mak- 
s  shows  that  81%  say  they  would 
11  bonds  if  they  knew  Walter  Mon- 
de would  be  elected  and  10% 
ould  sell  bonds  if  they  knew  that 
anald  Reagan  would  be  reelected, 
'hat  about  stocks?  Some  65.4% 
ould  sell  stocks  if  they  knew  Mon- 
de would  win  and  12.5%  would 
11  stocks  if  they  knew  the  Presi- 
:nt  would  be  reelected. 
I  am  a  political  independent,  so  I 
el  free  to  point  out  that  the  elec- 
3n  of  a  Democratic  President  both 

1964  and  in  1976  was  a  leading 
dicator  of  a  sustained  acceleration 

inflation.  The  election  of  a  Re- 
lblican  President  has  often  been  a 
lort-term  negative  for  the  stock 
arket.  Republicans  tend  to  return 
the  fight  against  inflation  quickly 
ter  the  election,  while  Democrats 
nd  to  accommodate  the  inflation 
r  a  while. 

Is  buying  stocks,  then,  a  bet  on 
e  presidential  election?  Fortu- 
itely,  not  yet.  We  still  have  an- 
her  year  before  the  presidential 
sction,  so  there's  still  hope  for  the 
ack  market  once  the  current  pro- 
nged correction  runs  its  course. 
One  high-grade  stock  that  I  would 
gin  accumulating  is  Millipore  (28), 
najor  factor  in  separation  technol- 
y,  including  membranes  and 
romatography.  This  company  has 
iwerful  earnings  momentum, 
jnings  per  share  were  $1.20  in 
'82  and  should  approach  $1.50  in 
'83,  $2  in  1984  and  approximately 
,.50  in  1985.  ■ 


fA  Special  Invitation  from 
VALUE  LINE 

To  Investors  Who  Use 
Discount  Brokers 

. . .  and  make  their  own  investment  decisions 

A  growing  minority  of  investors  are  turning 


to  discount  brokers  to  cut  commission 
costs.  Generally,  this  is  appropriate  only  for 
those  who  make  their  own  decisions,  since 
most  discount  brokers  do  not  provide  in- 
vestment research. 

So,  if  you're  doing  business  with  a  dis- 
count broker,  you  need  the  best  indepen- 
dent research  you  can  get.  (Your  commis- 
sion savings  on  just  a  few  trades  may  pay 
for  a  full  year  of  such  assistance.)  Here's 
how  Value  Line  can  help: 


We'd  like  to  send  you  Value  Line's  latest 
full-page  Reports  on  each  of  1700  stocks 
under  continual  review.  These  come  to  you 
ready  for  instant  use,  fully  indexed  and 
loose-leaf  bound  in  the  Investors  Refer- 
ence Service  .  . .  and  will  be  systematically 
updated  by  new  Reports  in  the  weeks 
ahead.  Filing  takes  less  than  a  minute  a 
week.  All  this  material  is  so  organized  in 
your  binder  that  you  can  quickly  turn  to  a 
continually  updated  report  on  almost  any 
leading  stock. 

These  comprehensive  Reports  cover  al- 
most every  stock  that's  likely  to  be  of  inter- 
est to  you.  The  1700  stocks  covered  by 
Value  Line  account  for  approximately  96% 
of  all  dollar  trading  volume  in  the  U.S. 
equity  markets.  With  Value  Line,  you're 
really  "well  armed." 

A  typical  Value  Line  full-page  Report  on 
a  stock  includes  22  series  of  vital  financial 
and  operating  statistics— going  back  15 
years  and  estimated  3  to  5  years  into  the 
future— plus  ratings  and  estimates  of  re- 
lative Price  Performance  in  the  next  12 
months,  long-term  percentage  Apprecia- 
tion Potential,  Safety,  current  Yield  and 
P/E  compared  to  past  norms,  and  Value 
Line's  analysis  of  ongoing  corporate  devel- 
opments. About  130  Reports  are  issued 
every  week— 1700  every  13  weeks— in  regu- 
lar sequence. 

But  perhaps  most  signficant  of  all  is  the  ob- 


jective Value  Line  Ranking  system  which 
reduces  thousands  of  hours  of  research  by 
70  experienced  analysts  and  statisticians  to 
two  straightforward  signals,  the  rank  for 
Timeliness  and  the  rank  for  Safety. 

Stocks  to  Avoid  Now 

Because  Value  Line  applies  uniform  stan- 
dards of  evaluation  to  all  1700  stocks,  you 
can  quickly  and  easily  identify  which  stocks 
we  currently  rate  relatively  best  and  worst 
for  your  particular  goals.  We  especially 
suggest  you  avoid  the  400  stocks  currently 
rated  below  average  for  Timeliness  in  the 
year  ahead. 

In  addition  to  the  full-page  Reports,  Value 
Line's  key  investment  ratings  and  measure- 
ments for  all  1700  stocks  are  updated 
EVERY  WEEK  in  our  40-page  weekly  Sum- 
mary &  Index.  With  Value  Line,  you  are 
never  left  "hanging." 

Double  Bonus  Offer 

If  you're  an  independent  investor— if  you 
call  your  own  shots— you  should  settle  for 
nothing  less  than  the  best.  So  we  invite  you 
to  let  us  send  you  The  Value  Line  Invest- 
ment Survey  every  week  for  the  next  12 
months.  Plus  two  immediate  bonuses— the 
two-volume  Investors  Reference  Service 
(described  above)  and  our  penetrating  new 
72-page  guide  book,  "A  Subscriber's 
Guide,"  which  explains  how  even  inexper- 
ienced investors  can  apply  thousands  of 
hours  of  professional  research  to  their  own 
portfolios  by  focusing  on  only  two  unequi- 
vocal ratings,  one  for  Timeliness  (Per- 
formance in  the  next  twelve  months),  the 
other  for  Safety. 

Money  Back  Guarantee:  You  take  no  risk  in 
accepting  this  offer.  If  you're  not  satisfied 
with  Value  Line  for  any  reason  at  all,  just 
return  the  material  you  have  received  with- 
in 30  days  for  a  full  refund  of  your  subscrip- 
tion fee. 

Special  Introductory 
Trial  Offer 

Or  if  you  prefer — and  if  no  member  of 
your  household  has  subscribed  to  Value 
Line  in  the  past  two  years— you  may  take 
an  introductory  10-week  trial  for  only  $37. 
You  get  the  same  bonuses  and  the  same 
money-back  guarantee. 


CALL  TOLL-FREE: 
It  you  have  Master  Card,  American  Express 
or  Visa,  phone  1-800-331-1750  (operator  13) 
24  hrs.  7  days  a  week. 


The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey 

Value  Line,  Inc.  *  711  Third  Ave.,  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Dep  4 1 6  H 1  9 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

□  Begin  my  10-week  trial  subscription  lor  $37  to  The  Value 
Line  Survey  (limited  once  to  any  household  every  two  years) 
and  send  me  the  two  bonuses  listed  above 

ONE  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION 

□  Begin  my  1-Year  (52  issues)  subscription  (or  $365  and 
send  me  the  two  bonuses  listed  above  There  are  no  restric- 
tions with  this  annual  subscription. 

SPECIAL  EXTRA  BONUS 

A  pocket-size  CREDIT  CARD  LCD 
CALCULATOR  given  to  you  when  you  or- 
der The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey  for 
one  year. 


□  My  payment  is  enclosed  □  Please  charge  to:  □  American 

Exp.  □  Master  Card  □  Visa  Expiration  Date  

Account  U  


Signature 


Apt  No 


This  subscription  is  tax-deductible  and  non-assignable 
(N.Y  residents  add  sales  tax  ) 
Allow  4  to  6  weeks  lor  delivery. 


Cty 


Zip 
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Forbes /Index 


Index  of  companies  covered  in  news  stories  and  by  tbe  columnists 

in  this  issue.  Each  reference  is  to  tbe  first  page  of  tbe  story  in  wbich  the'  company  name  appears. 


Accu-Weather  206 

Akroyd  ik  Smithers   39 

Allied  Irish  Banks  (Ireland]   220 

Amdahl    79 

American  Driver  Rental  Service    54 

American  Express   8,  48,  143 

American  Protection  Insurance    107 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  52,  206,  215 

Applied  Robotics   82 

Arab-Malaysian  Development 

Bank  (Malaysia]    112 

Arvida    143 

Ayala  (Philippines)    112 

Aztec  Land  &  Cattle   226 

Bank  of  Montreal  (Canada)   220 

BankAmerica  39 

Bankers  Life  &  Casualty    143 

Bass  Brothers  Enterprises  48 

Batterymarch  Financial  Management  43,  48 

Bioreactor  Technology    82 

Black  &  Decker  8 

British  General  Electric  (U.K.)   52 

British  Telecom  (U.K.)   52 

Butler  Capital   38 

W.P.  Carey  &  Co   143 

Cetus   79 

Chase  Manhattan   8 

Checkpoint  Systems    194 

Chemical  Bank   8 

Chesebrough-Pond's    8 

Chicago  Dock  &  Canal  226 

China  Investment  &  Trust  (Taiwan)    112 

CIT- Alcatel  (France)   52 

Citicorp  8,  38,  39 

Coastal  Caribbean  Oil  &  Minerals   226 

Coleco  Industries   204 

Collagen  79 

Columbian  Energy  Ltd   172 

Conquest  Exploration   48 

Control  Data   82 

CPC  International    14 

A.T.  Cross   198 

Crystal  Tissue    226 

CSB  Canada  Trading  Ltd  (Canada)    1 12 

CSX  67 

Daewoo  (South  Korea)    112 

Danville  Resources   48 

Development  &  Commercial 

Bank  (Malaysia)    112 

Digital  Equipment   206 

Dorchester  Gas  48 

Egolf   172 

Eli  Lilly  &  Co   110 

Energy  Sciences    172 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society   16 

Equitec  Financial  Group    143 

L.M.  Ericsson  Telephone  (Sweden)    52 

Exxon  8 

Far  East  Bank  (Hong  Kong)    1 12 

First  Boston   38 

First  Deposit    198 

First  Pacific  Holdings  (Hong  Kong]    112 

First  Winthrop    143 

Flow  Industries   196 

Foremost-McKesson    14 

Formosa  Plastics  Group  (Taiwan)    112 

Genentech    79 

General  Foods   14 

General  Motors    112 

Georgi..  Municipal  Electric  Authority  235 

Getty  Oil  208 

A.C.  Gilbert    167 

Gillette   96 

Gold  March  Truck  Rental   54 

Greyhound  33 


Haniin  Group  (South  Korea]    112 

HCW  Oil  &  Gas    1 72 

Helen  of  Troy   98 

Hertz  Penske  Truck  Leasing    54 

Hilton  Hotels   238 

Holiday  Inns   238 

Hong  Leong  Group  (Singapore)    112 

Hongkong  Land  (Hong  Kong)    1 12 

Horn  &  Hardart  58 

Howe  Caverns    226 

E.F.  Hutton    143 

Hyundai  (South  Korea)   1 12 

Imperial  Chemical  Industries  (U.K.)   204 

Indiana  Limestone    226 

Industrial  Development  Authority 

of  New  Hampshire    235 

InterFirst  8 

Integrated  Resources    143 

Intermountain  Power  Agency   235 

International  Telephone  ik  Telegraph   8,  52 

International  Business  Machines    52,  206 

Interstate  Bridge    226 

lardine,  Matheson  (Hong  Kong)    112 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance    143 

Johnson  &  Johnson    110 

Jones  Futurax   1 72 

Kaepa   98 

Kemper  Group    107 

Kimberly-Clark    196 

Kleinwort,  Benson,  Lonsdale  (U.K.)   39 

Knogo   194 

Kohlberg,  Kravis  Roberts  &  Co   38 

Korea  Explosives  (South  Korea)   1 12 

Kroger    8 

Kuok  Brothers  Ltd  (Malaysia)    112 

Lamaur  96 

Landsing  Partners  II    172 

Leaseway  Transportation    54 

Lionel   167 

Lomas  &  Nettleton    143 

Lombard  Odier  International  (U.K.)   42 

Lopat  Enterprises    192 

Lonmar  Productions   48 

Lucky  Group  (South  Korea)    1 12 

Madison  Fund  48 

Magnum  (Malaysia)    112 

Major  Realty  48 

Malayan  Banking  (Malaysia)    112 

Management  Assistance  Group    143 

Marriott   238 

MCA   48 

Mellon  Bank    8 

Merrill  Lynch    8,  38,  42,  112,  143 

Memtt-Chapman  ik  Scott   226 

Millipore   244 

Mills  Music  Trust   226 

Mobile  Fidelity  Sound  Lab   210 

Morgan  Guaranty    8 

Morgan  Stanley    16,  38,  39 

Narragansett  Capital  38 

National  Semiconductor   82 

Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia   226 

Nestle  (Switzerland)   14 

News  Corp  Ltd  (Australia]   48 

Nippon  Electric  (Japan)   52 

Nomura  Securities 

International  (Japan)   42 

Norfolk  Southern    67,  226 

Norns  Industries   38 

North  Carolina  Municipal  Power  Agency  ...  235 

Northern  Telecom  (Canada)   52 

Oberoi  Hotels  (India)   139 

Olivetti  (Italy)  52 

Orient  Overseas  Container 

(Holdingsl  Ltd  (Hong  Kong)    112 


Oversea-Chinese  Banking  (Singapore)  . 

Overseas  Union  Bank  (Singapore)   

Paper  Converting  Machine   

Pargas   

Parker  Pen   

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance   

Petrolane  

Pfizer  

Philips  N.V.  (Netherlands)   

Piedmont  Aviation   

Pillsbury   

Plessey  Pic  (U.K.)   

Power  Kinetics   

Procter  &  Gamble   

Promet  (Malaysia-Singapore)   

Prudential  Insurance   

Public  Service  Co  of  New  Hampshire 

Raster  Technologies  

Raychem   

Red  Eagle  Exploration   

Red  Silk  Hosiery   

Richardson  Vicks   

Rohm  &  Haas  

A.I.  Root   

Ryder  System   

Ryder  Truck  Lines   

Samsung  Group  (South  Korea)   

San  Miguel  (Philippines)  

Santa  Fe  Industries  

Schering-Plough   

Science  Park  Development  

SCI/Tech  Holdings  

Seagate  Technology   

G.D.  Searle  &  Co   

Sears,  Roebuck   

Selangor  (Malaysia)   

Sensormatic  Electronics   

Siemens  AG.  (West  Germany)   

Sir  Elly  Kadoone  ik  Sons  (Hong  Kong) 
Snohomish  County,  Washington 

Public  Utility  District  #1   

Southeast  Banking.   

Southern  California  Public 

Power  Authority   

Southern  California  Edison   

Spendthrift  Farms   

Ssangyong  (South  Korea)  

Sun  Hung  Kai  (Hong  Kong)   

Taiping  Textiles  (Malaysia)   

Tatung  Engineering  (Taiwan)   

Technology  Funding   ".  

Testamatic  

Unilever  (U.K.)   

Uniroyal  

United  Coconut  Planters 

Bank  (Philippines)  

United  Overseas  Bank  (Singapore)   

United  States  Steel  

United  Technologies  

Upjohn   

Vanderbilt  Energy   

Vickers  da  Costa  (U.K.)  

Virginia  Hot  Springs   

VMS  Realty   

Volvo  (Sweden)   

Wabash  Railroad   

Wachovia   ;  

Warner  Communications   

Washington  Public  Power 

Supply  System   

Wells  Fargo   

Wesray   

Westinghouse  Electric   

Wolverine  World  Wide   

Xerox  
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Flashbacks 


Edited  by  Dero  A.  Saunders 


Pioneer  over-the-road  diesel  carriers  in  1933 

"A  cent  a  mile  for  fuel  is  the  astonishing  record  of  some  diesel  truck-trains" 


"The  more  things  change. . .  ." 
[terns  from  past  issues  of  Forbes 


xty  years  ago  in  Forbes 

mi  the  issue  of  December  22,  1923) 

fhen  you  meet  President  Coolidge 
e  to  face  you  do  not  find  him  the 
d,  austere,  stern-faced  gentleman 
tured  in  the  newspapers.  I  had  a  talk 
th  the  President  at  the  White  House 
|  other  day  and  was  agreeably  sur- 
sed  by  his^ersonality.  He  was  nei- 
:r  as  cold  as' ice  nor  as  silent  as  a 
m.  Although  I  had  never  met  him 
:ore,  he  opened  up  and  talked  quite 
ely.  Also  I  watched  him  greet  a 
mber  of  visitors,  and  he  did  so  in  a 
nning  way.  I  had  expected  the  Presi- 
it  to  sit  back  with  a  grave  counten- 
:e  and  not  utter  a  word.  Instead,  he 
ked  animatedly  and  smiled  fre- 
sntly.  .  .  .  My  guess  is  that  Calvin 
olidge  will  be  the  most  prominent 
me  submitted  as  the  next  presiden- 
1  nominee  by  Republicans." 

— B.C.  Forbes 

he  results  of  the  British  election 

m  up  disturbing  possibilities.  Pre- 
er  Baldwin's  Conservative  Party 
>  been  crushingly  defeated  in  its 
npaign  for  protection.  It  returns  to 
tver — rather,  to  office — without  a 
ar  majority  over  the  combined  La- 
:  and  Liberal  forces.  The  vote,  ap- 
>ximately,  was:  Conservatives,  260; 
3or  190;  Liberals,  150;  Indepen- 
lts,  10.  Labor  thus  becomes  the  of- 
ial  opposition.  Consequently, 
juld  the  opponents  of  the  Conser- 
ves unite  in  passing  a  vote  of  'No 
nfidence,'  the  normal  course 
'uld  be  for  the  Baldwin  government 
resign  and  for  King  George  to  sum- 
in  Ramsay  MacDonald,  the  leader 
the  Labor  party,  to  form  a  new 
/ernment." 


:ific  Coast  sawmill  working  on  huge 
)-million-s(juare-foot  order  for  lumber 
rebuild  Japanese  areas  devastated  by 
destructive  1923  earthquake 


"From  data  compiled  for  the  U.S.  Cen- 
sus Bureau  it  is  shown  that  93. 8  %  of  the 
electric  service  is  supplied  by  privately 
owned  central  stations  and  6.2%  by 
municipal  plants,  and  that  the  rates 
charged  by  the  latter  are  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  the  average.  The  num- 
ber of  municipal  plants  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing, 660  having  been  abandoned 
or  sold  to  the  more  economically  oper- 
ated private  companies." 

"Factory  workers'  earnings  went  up 
32  cents  in  New  York  State  from  Sep- 
tember to  October.  The  average  week- 
ly earnings  for  all  factory  workers  in 
October  were  $27.73." 


Fifty  years  ago 

(December  IS.  1933) 

"In  practically  every  line  of  business, 
it  is  now  wise  policy  to  make  deci- 
sions for  the  next  six  months  with  full 
confidence  that  business  will  im- 
prove. There  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
sight  on  the  business  horizon  that  can 
prevent  it  from  improving." 

"The  'noble  experiment'  [Prohibition] 
having  worked  out  ignobly,  inciting 
nationwide  lawlessness,  let  us  now  get 
back  to  law !  The  reign  of  the  bootlegger 
and  the  speakeasy  should  immediately 
and  definitely  cease.  Authorities 
should  refrain  from  imposing  such  ex- 
cessive taxes  or  license  fees  as  would 
encourage  continuation  of  smuggling 
or  illicit  selling  of  liquor.  Public  opin- 
ion from  now  on  should  wholehearted- 
ly support  enforcement  of  the  law  to 
the  very  letter.  .  .  ." 

"Dangers  and  difficulties  which  ac- 
crue from  attempts  to  make  design 
details  a  part  of  legislation  have  been 
flaunted  more  than  once  on  this 
page.  .  .  .  Registration  laws  which 
make  chassis  weight  the  basis  of  load- 
carrying  capacities  of  motor  trucks, 
for  example,  sometimes  foster  pecu- 


liar practices.  The  Pennsylvania  law 
tends  to  penalize  lightweight  truck 
chassis.  To  offset  this,  Commercial  Car 
Journal  reports,  many  chassis  are  be- 
ing shipped  to  dealers  in  the  state 
without  chassis  weight  specifications 
stamped  on  the  chassis  plate.  Dealers 
then  rivet  on  to  the  chassis  here  and 
there  several  hundred  pounds  of  use- 
less scrap  iron,  which  automatically, 
under  the  law,  enables  these  trucks  to 
operate  with  higher  payloads." 


Twenty-five  years  ago 

(December  15.  1958) 

"The  U.S.  last  month  was  caught  up  in 
the  greatest  church-building  boom  in 
its  history.  In  1956  the  churches  of  the 
U.S.  spent  no  less  than  $768  million  on 
construction.  The  total  rose  to  $868 
million  last  year  and  hit  $704  million 
in  the  first  ten  months  of  1958.  In  all, 
over  the  next  ten  years,  it  is  an  almost 
certain  bet  that  Americans  will  pour  a 
solid  $6  billion  into  new  churches." 

"Look  for  an  explosion  in  Texas  oil 
circles  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  Wall  Street  hears  that  oilmen 
with  huge,  newly  discovered  reserves 
from  Venezuela's  Lake  Maracaibo 
may  ship  a  large  part  of  their  produc- 
tion to  refineries  along  the  coast  of 
Texas — the  U.S.'  number  one  petro- 
leum-producing state  (and  prime  foe  of 
imported  oil)." 

"Rail  subsidies?  Not  on  your  life,  ex- 
ploded the  Association  of  American 
Railroads'  President  Daniel  P.  Loomis, 
the  industry's  chief  spokesman.  De- 
clared he:  'There  is  no  longer  any  need 
or  justification  for  any  of  our  major 
carriers  failing  to  pay  its  own  way  all 
the  way.'  Thus  it  appeared  that  the 
eastern  roads'  recent  demands  for  out- 
right subsidies  to  their  passenger  fa- 
cilities will  get  no  backing  from  the 
rest  of  the  industry." 


'Let  ml  light  my  lamp," 
say»  the  star,  "and  never 
debate  it  it  vvill  help 
to  remove  the  darkness." 
Rabindranath  Tagore 


rwL.udship  is  a  gift  ot  gold, 
snaped  in  a  very  precious 
mold,  from  which  true  goodness 
is  received  and  each  day  its 
vital  strength  recovered 
Lewis  K.  Sillcox 


The  comforter's  head 
ne  vei  aches 

CjtORGL  htRBER. 


Every  gift  which  is  given, 
cv  ,ii  though  it  be  small, 
is  li.  icahiy  gieat,  if 
it  is  given  with  atfeetion. 
Pindar 


Whatever  good  there  is  in 
the  world  I  inherit  from  the 
courage  and  work  of  those  who 
went  before  me.  i,  in  turn, 
have  a  responsibility  to  make 
things  bettei  for  those  who 
will  mh(  Lit  the  earth  from  me 
Arthur  Dgbrin 


When  shall  all  men's  good 
be  each  man's  rule  and 
universal  peace  be  like  a 
shaft  of  light  across  the  land? 
Tennyson 


All  that  we  send  into 
the  lives  of  otheis 
^  jiues  back  into  our  own. 
Edwin  Markham 


Experience  teaches  us 
that  wc  do  not  always 
recei  ve  the  blessings 
wc  ask  for  in  prayer. 
Mary  Baker  Eddy 


Many  of  our  prayers  were 
not  answered  and  for 
chis  we  are  now  grateful. 
William  Feather 


Thoughts 

on  the  Business  of  Life 


The  Christinas  spirit  brings 
home  to  us — or  should  bring 
home  to  us — the  profound 
Biblical  truth  that  "it  is 
mure  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive  "Anything  that 
inspires  unselfishness  makes 
for  our  ennoblement  (Jvistiuas 
does  that 

I  am  all  for  Christmas. 
B.C.  Forbes 


Kindness  is  the  golden 
chain  by  which  society- 
is  bound  together. 
Goethe 


Shared  joys  make  a  fnend, 
not  shared  sufferings. 
Friedrich  Nietzsche 


It  is  only  with  the  heart 
that  one  can  see  rightly; 
what  is  essential  is 
invisible  to  the  eye. 
Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery 


Not  all  those  who  know 
then  minds  know  their 
hearts  as  well 
La  Rochefoucauld 


1  have  often  thought  what 
a  melancholy  world  this 
would  be  without  children, 
and  what  an  inhuman  world 
without  the  aged. 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 


More  than  3.000  Thoughts  "  indexed  by 
author  and  subiect,  are  available  in  a  574- 
page  book  at  $13.95.  Send  check  una  order 
to:  Forbes  Inc.,  60  Fifth  Ave  .  New  York.  N.Y. 
10011.  Add  appropriate  sales  tax  on  New 
York  State  orders. 


Life  is  short  and  we  have 
not  too  much  time  for 
gladdening  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  traveling 
the  dark  way  with  us.  Oh, 
be  swift  to  love!  Make 
haste  to  be  kind. 
HtNRi  Frederic  Amiel 


In  hospitality,  the  chief 
thing  is  the  good  will 
Greek  Proverb 


True  chanty  is  the  desire 
to  be  useful  to  others 
without  thought  of  recompense. 
Emanuel  Swedenborg 


Nothing  is  more  powerful  than 
an  individual  acting  out  of 
his  conscience,  thus  helping 
to  bring  the  collective 
conscience  to  life. 
Norman  Cousins 


A  Text .  . . 

And  the  Lord  shall  guide 
thee  continually,  and 
satisfy  thy  soul  in 
drought,  and  make  fat  thy 
bones:  and  thou  shalt  be 
like  a  spring  of  water, 
whose  waters  fail  not. 
Isaiah  58:11 


Sent  in  by  Cecil  C.  Wade,  Sterling,  111.  What' 
your  favorite  text7  The  Forbes  Scrapbook  u 
Thoughts  on  the  Business  of  Life  is  presentei 
to  senders  ot  texts  used 


Peace  comes  from  feelings 
of  satisfaction  when  working 
with  joy,  living  with  hope, 
loving  with  abandonment. 
Arnold  FIutschnecker 


What  the  heart  knows 
today  the  head  will 
understand  tomorrow. 

James  Stephens 
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